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BUEDING  BLOCKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


CAN  BE  MADE   INTO 


OHUROHES, 
FAOTORTBS 
HOUSES, 
TOWERS, 


BRIDGES, 


CHAIRS, 

windmHiIis 
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and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it 
can  be  carried  about  without  fsiUing  to' pieces.  Having  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial  in  their 
own  families,  the  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  were  so  well  pleased  with  them  that  they 
consented  to  take  the  general  agency  for  their  sale. 

The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  build- 
ings, etc.,  accompanies  each  box.    Price:  Plain,  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.  8,  fl.OO. 

Orders  are  solicited  from  Uie  trade,  who  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.    Address 

ORANGE    JXTDD    8l    COBIPANT, 

246  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE   AUTHOR  OP   "JOHN   GILPIN." 


The  faTimis  which  we  siDg  at  church  were 
written  at  differeut  time^  bj  different  men,  and  if 
we  knew  all  about  the  most  &miliar  ones,  we 
should  know  how  thej  came  to  be  written,  for 
those  hjmns  which  people  have  come  to  care 
most  about,  are  sulre  to  have  something  very  real 
in  them ;  they  say  for  us  just  what  we  want  to 
saj,  but  for  which  we  have  not  so  good  words  : 
perhaps  they  are  the  hymns  that  spring  to  our 
lips  when  we  are  happy,  and  feel  God's  love  in 
us:  perhaps  they  are  the  hymns  that  we  find  just 
to  our  need  when  we  are  sorry  for  sin  and  want 
forgiveness,  or  are  in  great  trouble,  and  cannot 
find  elsewhere  such  fitting  words  for  our  sorrow. 
But  always  we  should  find  that  those  who  wrote 
these  hymns  were  glad,  or  repentant,  or  sorrow- 
ful, and  because  writing  was  their  way  of  saying 
what  they  felt,  as  singing  may  be  ours,  they  wrote 
what  we  sing. 

Now,  of  all  the  writers  of  hymns,  there  was 
one,  William  Cowp'er,  whom  all  love  when  they 
know  of  his  life.  Fpr  he  had  a  gentle,  lovable 
nature,  and  suffered  in  his  life-time  from  sickness 
and  trouble  more  than  it  is  easy  to  tell.  He 
wrote  very  few  hymns,  but  they  are  almost  all 
sung  in  our  churches,  and  they  tell  mi?  bh  of  his 
life ;  he  wrote  long  poems  also,  and  a  great  many 
charming  letters  to  his  friends  ;  he  translated  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  English,  and  he  amused 
himself  with  writing  many  bright,  happy  little 
pieces  of  poetry,  —  among  them  the  amusing 
story  of  "  John  Gilpin,"  from  which  the  picture  at 
the  front  of  this  number  of  our  Magazine  is 
taken. 

You  IV.— Kg.  8T.  1 


He  was  born  November  15,  1731,  in  the  little 
Tillage  of  Great  Berkhamstead,  Hertfordshire, 
England,  where  his  father  was  rector  of  the 
church  ;  not  much  is  told  us  of  his  father,  but 
the  memory  of  his  mother,  who  died  when  he 
was  six  years  old,  has  been  preserved  for  us 
by  him  in  that  most  choice  domestic  poem,  sug- 
gested by  seeing  a  portrait  of  her,  beginning,  — 

**0  that  those  UpsJiad  language! " 

Her  death  probably  broke  up  the  family  home, 
for  the  child  was  now  sent  away  to  school,  and 
for  twelve  years  was  passing  through  the  course 
of  education  considered  suitable  for  English  boys 
of  good  families ;  that  is,  besides  bis  classical  and 
mathematical  training,  and  manly  sports  of  foot- 
ball, and  cricket,  and  swimming,  he  was  made  to 
fee]  the  tyranny  of  a  coarse  minded  older  boy, 
who,  by  custom,  was  allowed  almost  absolute  con- 
trol of  him.  The  sensitive  child,  ready  to  open 
at  the  mere  touch  of  kindness,  was  bruised  and 
rendered  miserable  by  the  inhumanity  of  his  ty- 
rant. The  latter  part  of  his  school  life,  how- 
ever, was  bright  and  cheerful ;  he  was  full  of 
vigor  and  fun,  and  the  melancholy  which  made 
his  childhood  sad  was  forgotten  and  covered  up 
in  the  breezy,  brisk  life  of  boyhood. 

At  eighteen  he  finished  his  schooling,  and 
began  preparation  for  a  lawyer's  life,  studying  in 
the  office  of  a  London  solicitor,  and  living  in  his 
family.  Cowper  was  of  gentle  birth,  and  it  was 
expected  that  through  friends  in  government  he 
would  obtain  some  office  where  he  would  be 
maintained,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  law  was  a 
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means  to  such  appointment  When  he  had  served 
the  usual  time,  he  took  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
that  famous  cluster  of  buildings  between  the 
Thames  and  Fleet  Street,  just  within  the  limits 
of  the  old  City  of  London,  once  the  court  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  now  the  quiet  home  of  law- 
yers and  gentlemen  of  leisure.  Here  for  about 
fifteen  years  he  lived,  associating  with  wits  and 
men  of  the  world,  writing  verse  more  for  amuse- 
ment than  for  any  other  reason,  visiting  his 
friends  and  relations,  but  having  no  special  call- 
ing or  regular  employment.  It  was  near  the  end 
of  this  time  that  one  of  his  kinsmen  proposed 


that  he  should  take  ofRoe  under  government ;  the 
duties  were  not  arduous,  and  above  all,  did  not 
require  of  him  a  public  appearance,  for  Cowper 
was  painfully  diffident,  and  the  idea  of  being 
brought  conspicuously  before  men,  made  him  re- 
coil with  alarm.  Wo  have  seen  how  in  early  life 
his  sensitive  temperament  was  rudely  handled  by 
being  turiie<l  away  from  the  quiet,  gentle  influ- 
ences of  home,  and  subjected  to  the  torture  of  a 
public  school ;  deep  under  all  the  playfulness  and 
carelessness  of  his  afler-youth  lay  this  shrinking 
spirit,  unhealed,  an<l  always  seeking  to  shun  the 
glare  of  publicity :  the  influences  about  him  had 


not,  little  by  little,  led  his  nature  to  bear  the 
sight  of  the  world,  and  the  thought  that  makes 
one  strong,  and  the  faith  that  makes  one  clear- 
sighted and  courageous;  rather,  everything  had 
forced  the  Cowper,  whom  no  one  saw,  back  into 
his  secret  place,  to  brood  over  trouble,  and  start 
and  shrink  from  his  own  shadow. 

Thus  it  was  that  now  when  the  plan  was  pro- 
posed that  seemed  so  simple  and  excellent  to  his 
friends,  Cowper  was  thrown  into  great  agitation, 
especially  when  it  was  found  that  before  he 
could  receive  the  appointment  he  must  undergo  a 
public  examination  as  to  his  capacity.  In  vain 
he  endeavored  to  crowd  down  his  mental 
terror  by  study  and  preparation  :  this  only 
deepened  his  self-distrust  and  his  diseased 
fancy  of  imagined  evil?.  As  the  day  ap- 
proached, his  poor,  weakened  spirit,  which 
had  so  long  struggled  against  the  creatures 
of  its  own  production,  gave  way,  and  he 
lost  his  reason.  He  was  removed  to  a 
hospital  in  the  coutitry,  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  kind,  wise  physician,  named 
Cotton. 

Dr.  Cotton  began  at  this  late  day  the 
tender,  thoughtful  care  of  Cowper's  wounded 
spirit,  which  a  mother's  love  would  have 
kept  whole,  had  she  been  suffered  to  remain 
with  the  sensitive  child.  By  degrees  he 
soothed  and  cheered  him,  and  knowing  well 
that  the  poet's  self-distrust  could  never  be- 
come self-trust,  he  sought  to  lead  his  mind 
away  from  his  own  weak,  pitiable  self,  and 
fix  its  dependence  upon  God.  So  it  was 
that  after  a  two  years'  stiy,  he  was  so 
much  himself  again,  as  the  saying  is,  or 
rather  was  so  newly  fu^ni^hed  with  a  source 
of  strength  and  comfort,  that  he  was  able 
to  leave  the  physician.  In  his  own  words  : 
"  The  Lonl  was  pleased  to  reveal  Him- 
self in  His  word,  and  to  draw  the  poor 
desponding  soul  to  His  own  bosom  of  infi- 
nite love." 

His  brother  was  at  this  time  studying  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  so  Cowper  removed  to  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Huntingdon,  that  he  might  have 
easy  access  to.  him.  Here  he  sought  only  re- 
tirement :  to  live  away  from  the  world,  where  he 
had  suffered  so  much,  and  spend  his  time  in  re- 
ligious meditation.  The  first  fruits  of  this  tem- 
per were  quiet,  and  a  tremulous  sense  of  peace 
and  happiness,  that  might  suddenly  be  snatched 
from  him.  How  beautifully  has  he  given  ex- 
pression to  this  in  his  ver-^es  called  "  Retire- 
ment," sometimes  sung  in  churches :  — 
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*<  Tbe  calm  retreat,  the  siknt  shade, 
With  prayer  and  praiae  agree; 

And  eeem  by  Thy  sweet  bounty  made 
For  those  who  foflow  Thee." 


Happilj,  he  was  not  left  in  solitude,  but  soon 
and  easily  fell  into  the  way  of  knowing  one  or 
two  of  the  people  living  in  the  village,  with 
whom  he  formed  a  lasting  friendship.  Here  is 
his  own  account  of  them,  in  one  of  his  pleasant, 
sociable  letters :  — 

^  The  last  acquaintance  I  made  here  is  with 
the  race  of  the  Unwins,  consisting  of  father  and 
mother,  son  and  daughter,  the  most  comfortable 
social  folks  you  ever  knew.  The  son  is  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  one  of  the  most  unre- 
served and  amiable  young  men  I  ever  conversed 
with.  He  is  not  yet  arrived  at  that  time  of  life 
when  suspicion  recommends  itself  to  us  in  the 
form  of  wisdom,  and  sets  everything  but  our  own 
dear  selves  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  our 
esteem  and  confidence.  Consequently  he  is 
known  almost  as  soon  as  seen,  and  having  noth- 
ing in  his  heart  that  makos  it  necessary  for  him 
to  keep  it  barred  and  bolted,  opens  it  to  the  pe- 
rusal even  of  a  stranger.  The  father  is  a  cler- 
gyman, and  the  son  is  designed  for  orders.  The 
design,  however,  is  quite  his  own,  proceeding 
merely  from  his  being  and  having  always  been 
wncere  in   his  belief  and   love   of  the  Gospel. 

Another  of  my  acquaintance  is  Mr. ,  a  thin, 

tall  old  man,  and  as  good  as  he  is  thin.  He 
drinks  nothing  but  water,  and  eats  no  flesh,  — 
partly,  I  believe,  from  a  religious  scruple,  for  he 
is  very  religious,  and  partly  in  the  spirit  of  a  vale- 
todiaarian.  He  is  to  be  met  with  every  morn- 
ing of  his  life,  at  about  six  o'clock,  at  a  fountain 
of  very  fine  water,  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
which  is  reckoned  extremely  like  the  Bristol 
spring.  Being  both  early  risers,  and  the  only 
early  walkers  in  the  place,  we  soon  became  ac- 
quainted. His  great  piety  can  be  equaled  by 
nothing  but  his  great  regularity,  for  he  is  the 

most  perfect  time-piece  in  the  world I 

am  persuaded,  in  short,  that  if  I  had  the  choice 
of  jdl  England,  where  to  fix  my  abode,  I  could 
not  have  chosen  better  for  myself,  and  most  likely 
I  should  not  have  chosen  so  well." 

The  Unwlns  henceforth  were  to  be  his  chosen 
friends,  and  in  their  society  he  p&<tsed  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Mr.  Unwiii  died,  the  son  and  daughter 
went  away  to  homes  of  their  own,  but  Cowper 
remained  with  the  motherly  Mrs.  Unwin,  a  bright, 
good-tempered,  lively,  and  religious  woman,  who 
cared  for  the  poet,  and  grew  old  with  him.  It 
was  a  couple  of  years  after  he  became  one  of 


the  fiimily  that  Mr.  Unwin  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  they  removed  from  Hunting- 
don to  the  little  town  of  Olney,  chiefly  because 
they  had  a  friend  there  in  Rev.  John  Newton, 
who  WHS  rector  of  the  church,  and  is  well  known 
now  by  familiar  hymns.  Olney  was  a  poor  town, 
the  townspeople  being  in  a  state  of  poverty,  bor- 
dering constantly  on  famine,  and  the  country 
near  by  was  not  very  striking,  only  pretty.  Here, 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  pot* t  lived,  always 
with  the  Unwins,  and  for  half  that  time  Newton 
also  was  there.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  at  Weston,  a  very  pretty  place,  much 
more  agreeable  evidently  than  Olney. 

It  was  a  very  quiet,  uneventful  life  that  he 
led.  He  had  his  books,  and  he  wrote  most  de- 
lightful letters  to  old  friends  in  London  and  else- 
where, but  much  of  his  occupation  came  through 
his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Newton.  This  minister 
was  one  who  in  youth  had  been  a  wild  fellow, 
who  left  his  home  that  he  might  give  way  to  his 
wicked  passions  without  restraint  He  afterwards 
became  a  Christian  man,  and  as  minister  at  Ol- 
ney labored  most  indefatigably  among  the  poor 
and  ignorant  He  was  a  man  of  strong  will  and 
of  sympathetic  nature,  and  having  much  feeling 
for  what  was  beautiful,  especially  in  relijri(>us  life, 
he  was  attracted  by  the  gentle,  melancholy  poet. 
He  became  his  fast  friend,  yet  never  having 
known  in  himself  what  it  was  to  suffer  as  Cow- 
per had  suffered,  he  did  not  understand  him,  and 
tried  to  force  him  into  living  and  thinking  in  the 
same  way  that  he  lived  and*  thought  He  was 
strong  in  many  ways,  and  Cowper  weak,  and  so, 
while  he  oflen  helped  and  strengthened  Cowper's 
nature,  he  could  not  truly  direct  and  guide  him, 
—  that  needed  a  gentler  hand  and  a  more  win- 
ning love ;  jind  had  it  not  been  for  Mrs.  Unwin's 
affectionate  nature,  the  poor  poet  would  have 
suffered  much  more  than  he  did  at  the  hands  of 
his  well-meaning  but  inexperienced  friend.  Yet 
Cowper  loved  Newton,  and  owed  much  to  his 
strong  faith  and  zealous  labor. 

Another  friend  joined  his  circle:  Lady  Aus- 
ten, a  quick-witted,  merry  lady,  who  enlivened 
his  days ;  and  whenever  she  saw  him  dropping 
into  melancholy  again,  would  seek  to  divert  him. 
It  was  on  one  such  occasion  that  she  told  him  a 
story  she  had  heard  in  her  childhood  of  one  John 
Gilpin,  and  the  fiin  of  it  effectually  drove  away 
all  other  thoughts.  "  The  next  morning  he  said 
to  her  that  he  had  been  kept  awake  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  by  thinking  of  the  story 
aond  laughing  at  it,  and  that  he  had  turned  it  intd 
a  ballad."     This   is   the  well   known  ballad  of 
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^  John  Gilpin."     It  has  been  read  by  thousands 
from  that  time  to  this ;  pictures  have  been  made 
from  it,  and  some  of  the  lines  —  such  as 
^<  A  hat  not  much  the  woim  for  wetr,"  — 

have  become  familiar  sayings.  To  keep  the 
story  alive,  we  have  had  a  new  picture  made, 
which  fronts  this  number  of  the  "  Riverside,"  and 
as  many  who  read  this  Magazine  have  not  seen 
the  poem,  here  follows  — 

THE  DIVERTING  HISTORY  OF  JOHN  GILPIN, 

aHOWINQ  HOW  HE  WENT     FARTHKB    THAN    HB  IMTKHDED. 
AMD   CAME  SAFE  HOME  AGAIN. 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown^ 
A  train-band  Captain  eke  was  be 

Of  fiunous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dnr,  — 

*t  Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 

No  holiday  have  seen. 

"  To-monow  is  our  wedding-day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Beil  at  Edmonton, 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

M  My  sister  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself  and  children  three, 
Will  fiU  the  chaise,  so  you  must  rid» 

On  horsebaclc  after  we." 

He  soon  replied,  ~  ^I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one, 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

"  I  am  a  Ihien-draper  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know, 
And  my  good  friend  the  CaUeoder 

Will  laid  his  horse  to  go.*' 

Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin,  —  »  That's  well  akfi 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
We  will  be  fumish'd  with  our  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear." 


John  Gilpin  kiss'd  his  loving  wS^ 
O'eijoyed  was  he  to  find 

That  ti^ough  on  pleasure  she  wss  ' 
She  had  a  frugal  mind. 


The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  bioagfit» 

But  yet  was  not  allow'd 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  aU 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chuse  was  stayed. 

Where  they  did  aU  get  in, 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  ^lu^  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheel, 

Were  never  folk  so  glad. 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath 

As  if  Cheapeide  wc 


John  Gilpin  at  his  hone's  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again. 

For  saddle-tree  scaroe  reach'd  had  he. 

His  journey  to  begin. 
When  turning  round  his  head  be  saw 

Three  costomers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came,  for  loss  of  time 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore. 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  wdl  he  knew, 

Wouki  trouble  him  much  more. 

'Twas  k>ng  before  the  customens 

Were  suited  to  their  mind, 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down-stain, 

"<  The  wine  is  left  behind." 

"  Good  lack  I  "  quoth  he,  ^^  yet  bring  it  me, 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise." 

Now  Bfistress  GUpin,  careful  soul. 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  k>ved, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 
To  make  his  bahtnce  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipped  from  top  to  toe, 
His  kmg  red  ck>ak,  well  brui^'d  and  neat, 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed, 
Full  sbwly  pacing  o'er  the  stones 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 
Hie  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  frilled  him  in  his  seat 

So,  <•  Fair  and  softly,"  John  he  cried. 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain, 
lliat  trot  became  a  gallop  soon 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright, 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands 

And  eke  with  all  his  might 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  naught. 

Away  went  hat  and  wig. 
He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  out 

Of  running  such  a  xig. 

The  wind  did  bbw,  the  doak  did  fly. 

Like  streamer  kmg  and  gay, 
Till  feop  and  button  fiidling  both. 

At  last  it  flew  away. 
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Then  might  aQ  people  well  dieeeni 

The  bottles  he  had  alung, 
A  bottle  ewiDging  at  each  aUB, 

Ai  hath  been  nid  or  aoog. 

The  dogit  did  barfc,  the  children  ecreaiiied, 

I7p  flew  the  wiiklowe  all, 
And  every  aool  cried  out,  ^  WeU  done! " 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Amj  went  Gilpin  —  who  but  he; 

BBsfiune  aoon  spread  around  — 
He  carries  weight,  he  rides  a  rao8| 

*Tl8  for  a  thousand  pound. 

And  still,  as  &8t  as  he  drew  near, 

*Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  tnmpik»-men 

Their  g^ites  wide  open  threw. 

And  now  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low, 
Thd  bottles  twain  behind  his  \mA 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  mn  the  wine  into  the  road 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen. 
Which  made  his  horae^s  flanks  to  smok' 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

Bot  stin  he  seemed  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  braced, 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  neeks 

sun  dangling  at  his  waist 

Thus  all  through  merry  Iriington 

Hiese  gambols  he  did  play, 
And  tin  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 

And  there  he  threw  the  Wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop. 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  pJay. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

»  Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin !    Here's  the  houM," 

They  all  at  once  did  cry, 
" The  dinner  waits  and  we  are  tired:  '* 

Sold  Gilpin,  —  "  So  am  I." 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there. 
For  why?  his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong. 
So  did  he  fly  —  which  brings  me  to 

The  middlB  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  will. 
Tin  at  his  friend  the  Callender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  stilL 

The  Oanender,  amaced  to  see 

His  nel^bor  in  such  trim. 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  aoeosted  him,  — 


M  What  news?  what  news?  your  tidfaigB  tdl, 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall  — 
Say  why  bue-headed  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all?  " 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit. 

And  loved  a  timely  joke. 
And  thus  unto  the  Callender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke,  — 

**  I  came  because  your  horse  woold  oome; 

And  if  I  well  forebode. 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here, 

They  sre  upon  the  road.** 

The  Csflender,  right  gbd  to  find 

His  friend  in  meiry  pin, 
Betumed  him  not  a  single  wonl, 

Bat  to  the  house  went  in. 

Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  w|g^ 

A  wig  that  flow'd  behind, 
A  hsct  not  much  the  wonse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kaid. 

He  held  them  up  and  in  his  turn 

Thos  sbow'd  his  ready  wit, — 
M  My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

They  ibentan  needs  must  fit. 

««Bat  let  me  scrape  the  art  sway 

That  hangs  upon  your  ftoe; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  yon  may 

Be  in  a  himgry  case.** 

Said  John,  —  <«  It  is  my  weddmg^y, 

And  att  the  workl  would  stare, 
If  wife  shouM  dine  «t  Edmonton 

And  I  should  dine  ai  Wan." 

So  tmrning  to  his  horse,  be  said, 

«*  I  am  in  haste  to  dine; 
^TwBs  for  your  pleasure  you  came  herBi 

Ton  shsil  go  back  for  mine.^' 

Ah  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast! 

For  which  he  pf^  full  dear. 
For  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  dear. 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snoit  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar. 
And  gaUop'd  off  with  all  his  might 

As  he  bad  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Wmt  GOpui's  ha^  and  wig; 
He  bst  them  sooner  than  at  first, 

For  why  ?  they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gflpm,  when  she  mew 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  &r  away, 

She  puUed  out  half  a  crown; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
*<  This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  back 

My  husband  safe  and  weU." 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain, 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop 

By  catching  at  his  rein. 
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Bat  not  performiDg  what  he  meaot, 

And  gladly  would  have  done, 
The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 

And  made  him  £uter  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  post-boy  at  hia  heek, 
Hie  po8t-boy*8  hone  right  glad  to  mias 

The  lumbering  of  the  wheeb. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

T^us  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  post-boy  scampering  in  the  rear, 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry. 

u  Stop  thief,  stop  thief — a  highwayman!  ' 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute, 
And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space, 
The  toll-men  thinking  as  before 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 

For  he  got  first  to  town. 
Nor  stopp^  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  "  Long  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin  long  live  he, 
And  whoi  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see!  " 

The  ballad  of  "  John  Gilpin  **  did  not  at  first 
attract  mach  notice,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  public  declaimer,  a  Mr.  Henderson,  who  read  it 
to  hosts  of  delighted  people,  and  it  became  the 
most  popular  poetic  piece  in  England. 

But  Cbwper's  name,  though  associated  most 


with  his  sad,  sweet  hymns,  and  with  this  lively 
ballad,  is  known  also  by  his  larger  poems,  "  The 
Task,"  and  others.  The  one  thing,  perhaps,  that 
made  his  poems  then  specially  worthy  of  honor, 
was  that  he  wrote  with  simplicity.  Many 
thoughts  and  feelings  passed  through  his  mind  ; 
he  saw  the  open  country,  and  was  always  strug- 
gling, too,  after  a  simple  faith  in  God  ;  when  he 
wrote,  it  was  to  express  all  this  simply  and  nat- 
urally. He  was  not  ashamed  to  let  the  tear 
show  itself  in  his  verse,  if  his  own  heart  was 
sad ;  he  let  the  smile  play  over  his  poetry,  if  he 
himself  was  happy.  This  does  not  seem  much, 
but  it  was  more  than  the  poets  just  before  him 
had  done,  and  this  it  was  that  ma«le  Cowper's 
poetry  eagerly  read,  for  there  are  always  to  be 
found  people  who  will  listen  when  they  hear  oth- 
ers singing  naturally  and  sweetly. 

We  will  not  linger  about  the  last  years  of 
Cowper,  for  the  clouds  which  had  been  lifted 
gathered  again,  and  he  went  to  his  grave  in  sor- 
row in  his  seventieth  year ;  but  before  we  turn 
away  altogether,  let  us  look  at  the  poet  in  one  of 
his  most  pleasing  moods,  when  he  is  watching 
three  little  hares  that  grew  up  under  his  care, 
until  the  oldest  died  of  sheer  old  age  at  twelve 
years.  These  little  animals  were  his  playmates, 
and  he  has  written  a  very  charming  account  of 
them  and  their  habits.  Any  edition  of  Cowper's 
poems,  I  presume,  will  contain  this  account,  and 
one  should  by  all  means  read  his  story  of  ^  Purb, 
Tiney,  and  Bess." 


HOW  THE  CAPTAIN  CAME  BY  A  LEGACY. 


BY   riEUX  MOUSTACHE. 


The  Captain  -*  my  unde,  who  fought  his  last 
battle,  that  with  Death,  in  the  winter  of  1860, 
and  was  defeated,  as  thousands  of  greater  sol- 
diers than  he  have  been  —  told  me  many  strange 
stories.  His  life  was  a  volume  of  adventures, 
and  I  believe,  knowing  his  character  well,  that 
he  never  drew  a  long  bow,  nor  let  his  imagina- 
tion color  that  which  he  pictured.  He  was  a 
bachelor,  a  chivalric  old  gentleman,  and  our  fa- 
vorite uncle.  He  was  bom  a  soldier,  but  his  fa- 
ther, with  an  old-fashioned  prejudice  against 
West  Point,  would  not  allow  him  to  profit  by 
its  education,  so  he  had  to  gratify  his  military 
spirit  by  an  apprenticeship  to  fighting  in  the  In- 
dian wars  ;  and  afterward  he  commanded  a  vol- 
uuteer  company  in  the  Mexican  War.     At  Re- 


saca  del  Palma,  in  a  moment  and  position  of 
great  peril,  the  Captain  turned  to  encourage  his 
men,  and  having  his  side-face  to  the  enemy,. a 
Mexican  bullet  entered  one  cheek  and  made  its 
exit  by  the  other.  Tlie  good  soldier,  open- 
mouthed,  was  shouting  some  command  at  the 
moment,  so  it  happened  that  the  ball  made  its 
journey  without  touching  a  tooth,  though  it 
ploughed  a  furrow  in  my  uncle's  tongue.  In  con- 
sequence of  that  wound,  the  Captain  ever  after 
nipped  his  words  in  a  fashion  which  always  re- 
minded me  of  a  button-hole  scissors ;  and  he  got 
the  habit,  probably  from  feeling  the  two  punc- 
tures in  his  cheeks  as  they  healed,  of  holding  a 
hand  to  his  chin,  the  thumb  on  one  scar,  the  first 
finger  on  the  opposite.     When  much  interested, 
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listeDing  or  talking,  be  always  did  this.  In  his 
Indian  dajs  the  small  pox  ouce  got  hold  of  him 
and  marked  his  fiice  in  the  most  orderly  manner, 
80  that  Brother  Hugh  said,  with  one  of  his  many 
witty  similes,  that  Unde  Captain  (so  we  all  called 
him)  looked  as  if  he  had  sat  do>yn  on  his  face 
in-acaiie-bottomed  chair.  Nevertheless,  my  dear 
Uncle  Captain  was  a  very  handsome  man,  of  me- 
dium height,  muscular  figure,  fine  shoulders, 
erect  as  Mars,  —  his  head  always  held  as  if  anx- 
ioos  to  catch  the  first  note  of  a  charge,  his  nose 
the  !Roman  type,  his  chin  strong  and  finely  chis- 
eled, a  rugged,  overhanging  brow,  beneath  which 
the  somewhat  small  brown  eyes  sparkled  with 
bright  fire  and  feeling ;  and  to  complete  the  pic- 
tore  of  our  Bayard,  you  must  fancy  the  iron- 
gray  hair,  and  his  virile  moustache,  clip{)ed  a  la 
miliiaig'e.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  his  stories 
were  warlike,  and  those  were  of  othein'  prowess, 
not  of  his  own.  The  one  I  am  about  to  recall 
was  of  his  boyhood,  before  he  had  tasted  the  ro- 
mance of  tent  and  field,  and  I  have  tried  to  draw 
bii  portrait,  because  I  want  you  to  see,  as  well 
as  hear  him  tell  how  he  came  by  a  Legacy.  He 
told  it  one  autumn  evening,  before  the  lamps  were 
lighted,  —  mother  and  father,  an  artist  guest, 
Ilagh,  Sister  Maggie,  and  I  sitting  in  the  dining- 
hil\  before  the  big,  open,  wood  fire-place.  My 
Uncle  Captain,  astride  of  a  camp-stool  that  had 
once  been  the  property  of  Santa  Anna,  just  as 
if  he  was  mounted  on  horseback,  his  left  hand 
oflen  feeling  the  scars  in  his  cheeks,  —  an  aid  to 
memory,  perhaps,  —  and  the  right  hand  motion- 
ing with  an  empty  brier-wood  pipe,  which  was  at 
tiQies  laid  on  tlie  stool  between  his  legs.  The 
captain's  only  audience,  apparently,  was  a  fiame-y 
top-log  of  hickory,  which  seemed  to  enjoy  its 
glow  in  the  speaker's  face,  and  to  be  proud  of  its 
skill  in  varying  and  warming  the  shades  and  out- 
lines of  his  figure  and  features. 

"  It  really  seems  but  two  or  three  months  ago 
when  you  and  I,  Lydia,"  —  that  was  his  sister, 
my  mother,  who  was  resting  on  a  lounge  near 
iiim,  —  *'  and  Donald  were  children  together  in 
Kentucky,  just  as  your  young  ones,  George, 
Maggie,  and  Hugh  are  children  here.  Your 
youngsters  have  never  heard  about  the  Rich 
Dwarf;  how  their  mother,  and  their  Uncle  Don- 
ald, and  I  knew  that  mysterious  man,  who  left 
me  an  acre  of  land  which  has  made  me  rich. 
Well, —  and  now,  Lydia,  you  set  me  right,  if  I 
oblique  in  my  march  on  ground  tramped  many 
long  years  ago,  —  I  was  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  Donald  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  —  he 
dfied  at  eighteen,  the  year  that  Gray-Fot,  the 


bloody  Comanche,  nearly  scalped  me  in  the 
Prairie-rouge  fight,  —  and  Sister  Lydia  ten  ;  and 
Lydia,  it  was  only  because  of  your  prettiuess 
that  we  ever  came  to  be  friends  of  a  man  whom 
no  one  else  knew  except  by  sight  and  false  re- 
ports. However,  we  went  to  G County,  be- 
cause father  took  us  there  one  summer  for  moth- 
er's health,  and  there  we  continued  for  nearly 
three  years.  We  lived  in  the  oldest  and  finest 
house  in  the  village  of  Altonborough,"  —  I  must, 
for  very  good  reasons,  change  the  real  names 
that  my  Uncle  Captain  gave.  *^  Was  it  not  a 
wild,  pleasant,  out-of-the-way  village,  Lydia  ?  Do 
you  remember  ihe  great  oaks  standing  without 
any  order  in  the-  one  broad,  grassy  street,  —  the 
four-horse  stage-coach  that  swung  up  to  the  Buck 
Hotel  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  —  the  great  field  back  of  the  gray 
church,  where  the  turkey-shoots  used  to  come 
off,  —  the  little  niggers  swinging  on  every  gate, 
the  big  niggers  whistling,  lounging,  or  laughing 
by  every  big  tree,  —  the  rows  of  saddle-horses 
with  long  curbs  and  heavy  saddles,  that  were  al- 
ways pawing  and  neighing  at  the  hitdiing  bars 
—  a  hitcliing  bar  for  every  house  —  at  all  hours 
of  the  days,  —  the  groups  of  tall,  hairy  back- 
woodsmen lounging  in  their  hunting-shirts  and 
leather  leggings  on  the  piazza  of  the  Buck,  — 
and,  finest  memory  of  all,  our  low,  brown,  capa- 
cious house,  with  the  himdreds-of-years  old  oak 
resting  one  of  its  biggest,  crookedest  branches, 
like  an  elbow,  on  the  roof,  to  steady  its  repose  ? 
Yes ;  your  mother  remembers  it  all  as  well  as 
you,  Maggie,  and  the  boys  will  rec*jll,  forty  years 
even  from  this,  every  corner  and  moulding  of 
this  dining  -hall. 

^One  of  the  most  frequent  and  curions  subjects 
of  talk  in  Altonborough  was  the  *  Rich  Dwarf.* 
Grown  people  and  children  had  their  stories  and 
fancies  about  him  of  whom  no  one  knew  much. 
The  loafers  at  the  Buck  had  fables  of  his  feats 
as  horseman  and  hunter.  Some  said  his  riches 
came  from  a  gold  mine  under  his  house.  Others 
said  he  was  a  madman.  The  black  maumas 
frightened  their  children  with  stories  of  his 
power  to  stop  the  growth  of  any  boy  or  girl,  and 
to  change  crying  babies  into  wild  cats.  And  now 
I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  facts  were  ku(iwn 
about  a  character  so  mysterious.  The  Ricli 
Dwarf  was  the  only  son  of  a  distinguished 
French  nobleman,  who  joined  our  cause  during 
the  Revolution,  and  commanded  a  regiment 
through  the  last  years  of  that  war.  He  was  a 
very  gallant  soldier,  an  elegant  gentleman  of 
large  wealth,  and  a  very  eccentric   man.     The 
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bod's,  t.  6.  the  Dwarf?,  real  name  was  Surenne 
d'Auvergne.  In  France,  his  title  after  his  far 
ther*s  death  would  have  been  Marquis  —  Marquis 
Surepne  d'Auvergne.  His  mother  died  at  the  time 
of  his  birth.  His  father  died  when  his  ^on  was 
twenty-one ;  their  home  then  was  in  New  Or- 
leans. The  Rich  Dwarf  left  New  Orleans  after 
his  father's  death,  and  with  a  large  inherited  land 
daim,  entered  the  property,  to  the  amount  of  four 
miles  square,  near  Altonborough,  in  Kentucky. 
There  he  built  a  stone  residence,  —  not  a  house, 
not  a  castle,  — 'but  au  extensive  and  a  strange, 
wild  piece  of  architecture,  well  suited  to  its  situ- 
ation. No  one  in  Altonborough,  at  the  time  we 
moved  there,  had  ever  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  Rich  Dwarfs  home,  and  but  very  few  had 
ever  put  foot  within  the  four  miles  square  of  his 
domain.  The  estate  covered  a  tract  of  forest 
land  about  which  the  Black  River  "  (a  name  I 
substitute  for  the  one  my  Uncle  Captain  gave) 
^  made  a  great  bend,  inclosing  the  property  on 
three  sides ;  on  the  fourth  side  (the  west)  was  a 
rough  mountain,  or  hill,  which  ended  precipitously 
at  each  end  in  a  rocky  backbone,  to  resume  its 
mountainous  course  again  from  both  extremities, 
ailer  crossing  the  river.  It  was  as  if  a  mon- 
strous snake  had  made  the  two  crossings  of  the 
river  under  water,  and  reared  a  counter  ooil  on 
the  intervening  land.  The  river,  very  swift  in 
its  currents,  and  bordered  along  that  inclosed 
point  by  thick  hummocks  and  swamps,  made  on 
tlie  three  sides  a  sufficient  defense  from  trespass 
and  intrusion.  On  the  mountain  side  the  Rich 
Dwarf  had  cut  off  the  timber  for  a  breadth  along 
the  ridge,  and  made  with  it  an  impassable  che- 
vaux  de  frissj  like  a  tremendously  strong  and 
high  Virginia  rail  fence,  the  great  branches  pro- 
jecting one  way  and  the  other,  as  the  trees  were 
felled.  That  impenetrable  wall  of  trees  reached 
from  Black  River  to  Black  River  again.  So  did 
the  Rich  Dwarf  shut  himself  and  his  posses- 
sions of  home,  game,  and  plantation  (there  was 
but  little  of  the  last)  off  from  the  world.  At  a 
narrow  piece  of  the  river  he  had  thrown  over  a 
draw-bridge,  or  rather  swing  -  bridge,  like  the 
postern  bridge  of  feudal  days,  on  which  he  him- 
self might  cross  and  recross.  By  that  bridge, 
on  his  side  of  the  river,  stood  a  lodge,  or  guard- 
house. There  was  another  at  the  extreme  iHst 
point  of  the  estate,  a  third  by  the  north  end  of 
hb  west  Hue,  and  a  fourth  on  the  mountain  side, 
in  the  centre  of  its  range,  from  river  to  river. 
Each  was  occupied  by  a  huntsman,  or  guard,  — 
a  Frenchman,  a  bachelor,  a  taciturn,  cross,  un- 
pampable  old  fellow  in  each  case,  that  no  tres- 


passer, or  carious  one  could  approach,  evade,  or 
beguile.  When  the  Rich  Dwarf  went  outside  of 
his  place,  it  was  in  a  coach,  —  a  vehicle,  other- 
wise than  in  the  shape  of  a  stage-coach,  unknown 
in  those  days  in  that  part  of  the  country.  A 
black  man  drove  the  coach;  an  immense  dog 
followed  it;  and  no  more  of  the  Rich  Dwarf 
than  his  face  was  seen  by  gazers  on  the  roads, 
and  in  the  vilUge.  One  more  &ct  was  known  of 
the  Rich  Dwarf:  A  reckless  Kentuckian,  of 
lygh  social  position,  had  once  penetrated  the  ^ch 
Dwarfs  estates,  and  had,  notwithstanding  the 
threats  of  the  guards,  persevered  in  hunting 
there.  Finally,  when  two  of  the  guards  swore 
they  would  shoot  him  if  he  did  not  turn  back  to 
his  boat  on  the  river  bank,  he  retreated,  but  not 
until  he  had  sent  a  most  profane  and  insulting 
message  to  the  Rich  Dwarf.  The  next  day  the 
intruder  was  challenged,  the  bearer  of  the  mes- 
sage being  a  foreigner,  who  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  Altonborough  or  the  State,  and  who 
was  never  again  seen  after  the  duel's  termination. 
The  challenged  party  chose  pistols  at  six  paces. 
Only  the  seconds  and  a  surgeon  witnessed  the 
fight.  The  Kentuckian  fired  first,  and  then  the 
Dwarf  shot  him  through  the  heart  That  event 
made  for  the  Dwarf  a  respect  that  was  somewhat 
colored  with  admiration.  As  I  have  said,  so 
much  was  true  in  ih&  stories  told  of  the  Rich 
Dwarf;  but  to  us  children,  who  heard  and  be- 
lieved \h&  legends  of  Altonborough,  no  character 
of  the  '  Arabian  Nights  *  was  more  marvelous  in 
interest  and  prowess  than  the  Rich  Dwarf,  and  so 
it  continued  until  eleven  months  after  our  coming 
to  Kentucky.  In  that  time  we  had  never  once 
had  a  glimpse  of  our  mysterious  hero ;  but  in 
our  strolls  a  little  back  from  the  village,  we  had 
beheld,  as  we  might  have  gazed  on  an  enchanted 
castle,  through  the  distant  woods,  and  against  the 
background  of  the  mountain,  pieces  and  lines  of 
the  '  Dwarfs  Castle,'  —  for  that  was  what  we 
called  it,  —  and  indeed  his  stone  house  looked,  as 
we  saw  it,  like  the  castles  we  imagined. 

"  But  one  day  —  it  was  in  the  spring  —  don't 
you  clearly  rememl)er  it,  sister?  —  we  three, 
Donald,  Lydia,  and  I  were  just  out  of  the  vil- 
lage on  the  roadside,  strolling  aimlessly  along  in 
play  and  talk,  when  our  attention  was  attracted 
by  an  enormous,  fawn  -  colored  dog,  some  kind 
of  a  hound,  the  largest  1  have  ever  seen,  that 
was  galloping,  tongue  out,  on  the  road.  '  The 
Dwarfs  dog,  I'll  bet,'  said  Donald.  '  Yes,  look, 
there  comes  his  carriage,  isn't  it  ?  *  And  there,  as 
we  turned  to  look,  approached,  on  a  quick  trot, 
a   Ikrge,  splendid    pair  of    rough -haired   black 
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hones,  drawing  a  handsome  ooach.  A  tall,  graj- 
wooled  negro  was  driving  with  much  style.  On 
they  came,  the  dust  rising  grandly.  Elated  by 
such  a  fine  sight  on  our  village  road,  Donald  and 
I  shouted  *•  Hurrah  ! '  as  the  equipage  drew  near ; 
and  what  did  sister  do  —  shocked  at  our  rude* 
ness — but  clap  her  hands  over  Donald's  mouth  1 
And  so  she  stood,  her  cheeks  rosy  with  exercise 
sod  excitement,  her  fiat  straw  hat  blown  back  on 
her  long  brown  hair,  which  waved,  with  the  hat- 
ribbons,  nearly  to  her  waist,  and  her  £eu»  and  atti- 
tude full  of  grace,  playfulne^ts,  and  determina- 
tioD,  as  she  struggled  to  prevent  Donald  from 
fihoating  again.  At  that  moment — the  carriage 
was  about  ten  yards  from  us  — a  man's  head 
was  thrust  from  the  window,  and,  with  a  laugh- 
ing expression  of  pleasure,  the  Dwarf  earnestly 
regarded  our  group.  Before  the  carriage  had 
passed  us,  its  master  shouted  quickly  to  the 
coachman,  ^  Belzar,  halt  I '  and  in  a  second  the 
fine  horses  were  pulled  back  on  their  heavily- 
levered  bits.  Lifting  his  hat,  —  a  sort  of  shako 
of  fine  black  ^r,  with  a  tassel  falling  from  the 
top, —  he  said,  in  the  pleasantest  manner  imagi- 
nable, '  A  good  day  to  you,  my  beautiful  little 
girl,  and  to  your  brothers,  too ; '  to  which  we  re- 
plied suitably ;  and  then  he  continued  to  gaze  at 
OS  fixedly,  but  with  an  abstracted  expression  of 
ooontenance,  for  many  miuutes,  and  I  suppose  we 
watched  him,  too,  with  eager  curiosity,  connect- 
ii^  the  tales  we  had  heard  of  the  Rich  Dwarf 
witii  what  we  saw  of  him,  —  only  his  head:  a 
lai^e,  handsome  head,  with  short,  curly  black  hair ; 
a  broad  brow,  and  the  face  narrowing  considerably 
at  the  mouth  and  chin ;  the  complexion  a  dark, 
dear  olivu ;  eyebrows  much  curved ;  dark  brown 
eyes,  as  beautiful  and  tender  as  the  gentlest 
woman%  yet  restless  and  piercing  as  the  fiilcon's 
at  times,  and  often  twinkling  with  fun.  I  did 
not  see  all  this  at  the  time  we  first  met  him,  but 
I  describe  now  what  I  found  in  his  £eu»  when  I 
knew  it  well.  I  never  have  seen  a  face  more 
foil  of  contradictions :  firm,  yet  weak ;  martial, 
affectionate,  sensitive,  and  fiashed  with  wild  hu- 
mor, it  changed  like  a  kaleidoscope.  A  mous- 
tache, several  shades  lighter  than  his  hair,  nar- 
row, bushy,  and  trimmed  short,  save  at  the  ends, 
where  i%  curved  up  a  little  and  lengthened  in 
silky  points,  gave  a  picturesque  and  almost  weird 
force  to  the  whole  countenance. 

"  The  situation  was  suddenly  changed  by  sis- 
ter, who,  stepping  timidly  to  the  carriage  side, 
lified  up  to  its  occupant  a  little  bouquet  of  spring 
wild  flowers  which  she  had  gathered  in  our  morn- 
ing's stroll.     He  caught  her  hand  in  both  of  his, 


and  leaned  his  head  from  the  carriage  window  to 
kiss  sister's  hand  over  and  over  again,  and  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  the  thankfulness  and  happi- 
ness which  his  fiice  expressed.  I  think  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  released  her  hand, 
and  said,  <  Children,  animals,  and  birds.*  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  asked,  *•  Whose  children  are 
you,  and  where  do  you  live  ?  you  must  come  and 
see  me  —  will  you  ? ' 

***  Yes,'  I  said,  *  if  mother  will  allow  us  to.  T 
will  go  now  and  ask.'  Again  he  looked  at  us  for 
several  moments  without  a  word,  and  then  said 
with  a  sigh,  and  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  him- 
self^ *  A  soldier  —  a  loving  mother  —  Ah !  man- 
hood imreached  I  ....  Belzar,  turn!'  The  great 
dog,  who  had  come  back  to  the  carriage  when  it 
was  stopped,  and  had  stood  watching  his  master 
as  intently  as  we  had,  now  gave  a  loud,  sharp 
bark  of  one  note,  as  the  coachman  turned  his 
horses  and  drove  back  to  the  village.  Those  last 
expressions  of  the  Dwarf,  as  his  eyes  gazed 
searchingly  on  each  of  us  in  turn,  impressed  me 
as  very  strange  ;  and  I  remembered  them.  It 
would  seem  now  as  if  he  spoke  prophetically :  I 
to  become  a  soldier;  sister  what  she  is  now,  as 
you  children  can  devoutly  attest ;  and  Donald  to 
die  before  mianhood.  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  our  adventure  proved  of  great  moment  to 
us,  for  our  mother  had  received  Mr.  Surenne 
d'Auvergne  very  graciously,  and  promised  that  we 
children  should  visit  him. 

"  The  call  of  tlie  Dwarf  made  a  great  excite- 
ment. When  he  came  out  from  our  house,  a  crowd 
of  while  and  colored  people  were  gathered  about 
the  gate,  to  peer  with  vulgar  curiosity  at  him. 
The  hound  growled  ominously,  and  showed  his 
big  tusks,  as  if  he  longed  to  scatter  the  vulgar 
crowd;  but  his  master  said  aloud,  *No  matter. 
Cartouche ;  they  have  more  of  the  brute  in  them 
than  you :  go  on.'  Before  this,  the  inhabitants 
of  Altonborough  had  never  eeen  more  of  the 
Rich  Dwarf  than  his  head  through  the  carriage 
windows  ;  or  at  rare  times,  when  he  passed  near 
the  village  on  horseback,  his  diminutive  figure 
then,  when  splendidly  mounted  on  iiis  light- 
framed,  blooded  horse,  and  sitting  with  perfect 
skill,  appearing  very  far  from  contemptible.  Ex- 
treme sensitiveness  to  his  misfortune  had  imbit- 
tered  his  life,  and  driven  him  *  to  his  seclusion  ; 
and  he  studied  in  every  way  to  escape  the  curi- 
osity of  the  vulgar.  My  mother  was  much 
pleased  with  his  praises  of  her  children,  and  im- 
pressed by  the  fine,  and  even  dignified  manners 
of  one  whom  she  had  heard  of  as  some  evil  mon- 
strosity.    She  repeated  to  us,  when  we  returned. 
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their  conversation,  and  told  us  that  though  the 
top  of  his  head  was  just  on  a  level  with  the  man- 
tel slab,  —  three  feet  ten  inches  from  the  floor, 
—  yet  his  figure  was  good. 

*'  About  a  week  after  that,  one  morning,  as  we. 
rose  from  breakfast,  the  Bich  Dwarfs  mettle- 
some black  horses  drew  up  at  our  door.  This 
time  a  dark  mulatto  boy,  dressed  in  close-fitting 
blue,  with  steel  buttons  and  bauds,  sat  beside  the 
dignified  black  coachmau.  The  driving  purchase 
was  hardly  slackened  in  the  horses'  mouths,  be- 
fore he  sprang,  with  the  lightness  of  a  monkey, 
from  the  high  seat,  and  pranced  in  miniature 
style  of  a  French  dancing-master  to  our  door- 
bell, the  ivory  showing  wide  in  the  pleasure  he 
could  not  control,  but  otherwise  assuming  —  self- 
important  young  nigger  —  the  airs  of  an  ambassa- 
dor extraordinary.  Our  respectable  old  house- 
woman  —  black  too,  all  the  servants  there  were 
negroes  —  answered  the  tremendous  jingling  of 
the  hell,  on  which  the  small  ebony  Mercury  from 
Dwarf-land  seemed  to  play  a  martial  break-down. 
When  she  opened  to  him,  he  tossed  back  his 
head,  and  indifferent  to  the  woman's  years,  size, 
or  dignity,  addressed  her,  — '  Ili,  gal :  you  waits 
on  dis  'ouse,  eh  ?  *  Of  course  there  was  no  re- 
ply from  our  astonished  and  insulted  Peggy. 
*  You  does  :  wal,  jis  you  'and  dat  letter  to  your 
missus  —  you  bar.'  And  ^ith  tliat,  he  would 
have  walked  into  the  hall-way,  but  Peggy  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  Catching  him  by  the  braided 
collar,  she  gave  him  a  push  and  a  swing  that  put 
him  out  the  door,  and  left  him  spinning,  like  a 
black  top,  on  the  carriage-stone.  '  You  black 
piccaninny  debbil,  I  learns  you  p'liteness:  wait 
dar,  monkey ! '  She  slammed  the  door  on  him, 
ejaculating  all  through  the  hall,  —  *  Pshaw  — 
fur  dat  wee  debbil  to  cuss  me  like  plantation 
ban*.  Lor  !  I'se  big  mine  to  jis  trow  'im  on  my 
knee,  an'  paddle  'is  behiue.' 

The  missive  was  a  short,  polite  note,  asking 
my  mother  to  allow  her  children  to  spend  the 
day  with  Mr.  Surenne  d'Auvergne,  at  Terre 
Sauvage  (the  name  of  his  estate)  ;  that  his  car- 
riage would  convey  them,  and  return  them  in 
safety.  We  were  soon  properly  dressed,  and 
seated  in  the  comfortable  carriage.  The  impish 
black  boy  had  subsided  after  his  discomfiture  by 
Peggy,  and  now  shut  the  door  quietly  enough 
when  wo  were  inside,  and  climbed  with  agility  to 
his  perch  beside  the  large,  grave  coachman,  who 
had,  on  our  appearance  from  the  house,  raised 
the  whip  to  his  hat,  in  respectful  saUite.  The 
country  as  far  as  the  Black  River  crossing  to 
Terre  Sauvage  —  five  miles  —  was  well   known 


to  us,'  so  it  awakened  not  our  interest  We  were 
very  quiet,  anticipating  the  day's  adventure.  We 
were  driven  at  a  very  ^t  rate,  and  said  but  lit- 
tle to  one  another.     So  we  arrived  at  "  — 

'*You  forget,"  interrupted  my  mother,  *' the 
funny  conduct  of  our  little  black  footman  out- 
side." 

**  0  yes,"  said  my  Uncle  Captain,  with  a 
smile ;  ^'  little  nigger,  at  short  intervals  of  our 
drive,  let  out  the  most  peculiar  peals  of  laughter 
and  partly  suppressed  screams,  like  the  calls  of  a 
screech-owl,  or  the  wauling  of  a  moon-struck 
tom-cat,  and  each  time  his  fun  or  misery,  or 
whatever  caused  the  remarkable  sounds,  was 
cut  short  by  the  deep,  peremptory  voice  of  tihe 
old  coachman,  '  Broke  dat,  Mezzo  I '  ^  Chaw  dat 
short,  you  raben  I '  '  Shu'  up,  quick,  or  I  'bleege 
to  lick  you  1 '  *  Mezzo,  you  yearde  me,  —  do 
him  'gain,  an'  I  drap  you  and'  de  bosses.'  How- 
ever, as  I  was  saying,  we  arrived  at  the  river, 
where  the  bridge,  after  we  had  waited  a  minute 
or  two,  swung  down  iu  place,  and  we  rattled 
across  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Rich  Dwarf,  at 
the  entrance  to  which  was  a  rougii  stone  cottage, 
whose  occupant,  the  bridge  tender,  i^tood  by  its 
porch,  and  touched  his  hat  as  we  passed,  —  a 
grim,  stern  old  chap,  who  looked  like  a  veteran 
soldier.  Here  we  were  in  a  beautiful  forest, 
through  which  the  road  (drier  and  smoother  than 
our  village  street)  wound  picturesquely.  When 
perhaps  half  a  mile  in  the  estate,  we  heard  a  fu- 
rious galloping  of  feet,  and  looking  through  the 
vistas  of  great  trees,  we  beheld  a  horse  and  rider 
approaching  at  speed.  It  must  be  our  host,  the 
Dwarf,  though  he  was  too  distant  yet  to  be  rec- 
ognized. He  was  riding  at  such  a  tremendous 
rate  that  the  noise  startled  our  horses,  so  that 
the  coachman,  I  thought,  had  some  difiiculty  to 
restrain  them.  '  Whoa  !  whoa  1 '  I  heard  him  say 
several  times,  and  then,  *  Massa  —  hi  —  for  sure  ! ' 
Yes,  it  was  the  Dwarf  coming.  A  fallen  tree 
lay  in  his  track,  the  great  trunk  making  a  wmU 
six  feet  high  and  six  feet  broad,  whilst  a  main 
branch  stretching  from  its  now  upper  side,  separ- 
ated from  it  not  more  than  five  feet  at  the  wid- 
est part.  Over  the  trunk,  and  through  the  gap, 
leaped  horse  and  rider,  without  stop  or  jolt,  and 
on  they  came  at  the  same  speed,  not  diminishing 
it  in  any  degree,  until  the  horse  (when  it  seemed 
the  next  stride  would  bring  his  legs  through  the 
carriage  window)  drew  up  in  a  flash  on  his 
haunches,  and  the  rider,  not  as  much  discomfited 
as  the  horse,  raided  his  hat,  saying,  with  a  laugh, 
*•  The  best  of  fortune,  I  declare,  to  see  you.  A 
(ight  good  happy  morning,  children.'     Had  he 
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itood  by  OS  and  called  us,  all  so  much  larger  than 
he,  Mdrenj  I  think  I  should  have  laughed  ;  but 
as  he  looked  on  horseback,  and  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  leap  and  the  halt,  it  seemed  per- 
fectly proper,  —  as  it  was  at  any  rate,  for  I,  the 
oldest,  was,  as  I  have  told  you, 
only  a  little  more  than  fifteen, 
whilst  the  Rich  Dwarf  was  a' man 
of  thirty-two.     But  what  a  fiury-  \        ' 

book  picture  it  was  to  ride  in  a 
rich  coach  through  that  venerable 
wood,  and  have  at  our  carriage 
side  that  slender,  foam-fiecked, 
cord  -  veined,  glossy  horse,  throw- 
ing his  head  in  pride  and  impa- 
tience, ardiing  his  neck  with  grace 
to  the  hand  of  his  master,'  car- 
rying the  wavy  tail  like  a  splendid 
plume,  and  in  every  motion 
proudly  showing  a  great,  fiery 
spirit,  and  a  mettle  which  never 
knew  exhaustion  or  fear,  whilst 
the  Dwarf  sat  him  as  a  gull  rides 
the  storm.  The  horseman  wore 
yellow  buckskin  top-boots,  and 
fierce  silver  spurs.  His  breeches 
and  short  loose  sack  were  of  black 
?elvet  His  vest  was  scarlet,  the 
collar  covered  partly  under  the 
eoat  by  a  lace  neck  -  collar,  such 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  pictures 
of  cavaliers.  On  his  head  he 
wore  the  tassel  ed  black  shako  we 
bad  seen  when  we  had  met  him 
first  He  held  his  splendid  steed 
by  the  lightest  rein,  and  his  seat 
was  the  easiest,  the  most  graceful, 
snd  the  closest  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  seemed  the  Dwarfs  home 
and  throne;  as  if  there  he  felt 
not  his  dimiuutiveness :  as  if  it 
strengthened  him,  made  him 
happy,  carried  him  over  the  gulf 
that  a  diseased  sensitiveness  had 
rolled  between  his  fellow-men  and  him.  We 
noticed  afterward,  when  we  saw  him  in  the 
boose,  what  we  had  not  observed  when  we  had 
seen  him  in  his  carriage,  —  the  disproportion  be- 
tween hb  head  and  body,  the  former  being  of 
the  size  of  a  larjre  man's,  whilst  the  latter, 
though  well  turned,  and  muscular,  only  lifted 
the  Hne  head  to  the  height  of  a  child's  of  six 
years  of  age ;  nor  did  we  see  it  as  he  rode  be- 
*j^  us,  though  perhaps  it  caught  our  observa- 
tion when  the  brilliancy  of  his  riding  had  ceas^ 


to  be  a  novelty,  if  it  ever  ceased  to  be  that.  Be- 
fore we  reached  the  castle  —  for  I  must  call  it 
cattle  —  his  horse  became  frightfully  restive, 
plunging  madly  every  few  steps,  with  a  snort  like 
an  angry  buck's,  and  rearing  —  do  you  remem- 


ber, sister,  how  you  leaned  back  in  the  coach  and 
covered  your  eyes  with  your  hands  ?  —  rearing 
to  fall  back  widi  every  lift,  had  not  the  Dwarf, 
when  the  animal  each  time  seemed  about  to  top- 
ple over,  jerked  his  head  around  by  a  catch  on 
one  rein  near  the  bit,  and  thus,  destroying  hb  bal- 
ance, forced  him  to  regain  it  by  coming  down 
again.  But  the  Dwarf  was  cool  and  enjoying. 
He  spoke  to  his  horse  playfully  and  soothingly, 
while  he  looked  laughingly  at  our  excitement 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   TRULY    RURAL   ROMAUNT   OF   THE    SLEEPY    PRINCESS. 


A  douGHTT  Knight,  a  dainty  Dame, 
A  Dragon  with  a  tail  of  flame ; 
A  Hermit  bald,  with  shirt  of  hair, 
Who  doth  the  tender  Damsel  scare  5 
And  other  matters  droll  or  dry, 
Aptly  to  tell  of,  let  me  try. 


n. 

But  first  in  order  hither  come 
Our  trusty  war-horse,  Mussel-plum ; 
Eager  he  pants,  and  paws  the  earth, 
This  steed  of  horticultural  birth, 
In  deeds  of  fame  to  play  his  part, 
With  but  a  plum-stone  for  a  heart. 
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m. 

PomoDa,  help  me  to  provide 
A  proper  man  this  horse  to  ride  ; 
Sare  Dothing  mean  should  him  bestride. 
Presto — he  comes  in  armor  bright, 
The  brave  Sir  Pea-pod  Aconite, 
Ready  as  well  for  love,  or  fight 


rv. 

With  spear  in  fist,  and  spur  on  heel. 
And  glittering  helm  like  polished  steel, 
Each  limb  in  prickly  holly  cased, 
Each  nerve  to  deeds  of  valor  braced. 
He  springs  to  saddle.     Now  beware. 
Ye  monsters  of  the  earth  or  air. 
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Place  for  the  Princess  Poppy-flower, 
Who  leaves  at  noon  her  opiate  bower, 
To  take  an  airing  on  the  lake, 
And  haply  from  her  senses  shake 
What  most  our  poppel  doth  oppress. 
An  interesting  drowsiness. 


VI. 

The  six-oar'd  boat  a  bean-shell  makes ; 
Three  Kidney  Beans  for  slaves  she  takes ; 
With  oars  of  grass  they  cut  the  wave. 
And  as  they  row  intone  a  stave, 
Which  helps  them  equal  strokes  to  keep. 
But  sends  poor  Poppy  off  to  sleep. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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GUNPOWDER   EXPLOSIONS. 


BY  JACOB  ABBOTT. 


NATURE   OP   COMBUSTION. 


I?  you  put  a  log  of  very  dry  wood,  no  mat- 
ter how  dry,  upon  a  very  hot  fire,  or  even  into  a 
glowing  furnace,  it  will  bum  slowly,  —  that  is, 
dowly  as  compared  with  some  other  objects.  It 
will  bum  at  first  only  on  the  outride,  and  the  fire 
will  extend  to  the  inner  layers  of  the  wood  by 
d^ees,  and  only  as  h&t  as  the  outer  layers 
are  consumed. 

The  reason  of  this  is  very  plain  to  those  who 
have  correct  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  process 
of  homing,  or  combustion*  Combustion  is  a 
process  by  which  certain  elements  which  go  to 
compose  the  air,  combine  with  certain  elements 
composing  the  wood,  and  do  this  with  such  in- 
tensity of  action  as  to  give  out  heat  and  light. 
Of  coarse  the  process  can  only  go  on  so  fas(  as 
the  elements  of  the  air  come  in  contact  with  the 
elements  of  the  wood.  In  other  words,  the 
outer  layers  of  the  wood  must  be  burnt  away 
before  the  air  can  get  access  to  the  inner  layers ; 
and  they  cannot  bum,  that  is,  their  elements  can- 
not combine  with  the  elements  of  the  air,  any 
fiuter  than  the  air  can  get  access  to  them. 

PILE    OF    SHAVINGS. 

It  instead  of  a  log  of  wood,  we  have  a  pile  of 
coarse  shavings,  the  combustion  will  proceed  with 
much  greater  rapidity,  and  this  for  an  obvious 
reason,  —  namely,  that  the  interstices  between 
the  shavings  are  all  filled  with  air,  so  that  every 
portion  of  the  wood  has  a  portion  of  air  pretty 
dose  at  hand ;  and  now  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  outer  portions  should  be  burnt  away  to  give 
the  air  access  to  the  inner  portions. 

If  DOW,  instead  of  a  pile  of  coarse  shavings, 
ve  take  shavings  that  are  very  thin  and  fine,  and 
1*7  them  up  very  lightly,  so  as  to  have  as  much 
air  as  possible  close  at  hand  to  every  portion  of 
the  wood,  they  will  bum  more  rapidly  still.  The 
oombostion  will  not,  however,  yet  be  instantane- 
ous, —  for  any  shaving,  however  thin,  must  have 
Mme  thickness  ;  and  there  would  not  be,  more- 
over, air  enough  in  the  interstices  of  such  a  heap 

*  The  term  comlnution  is  mora  precise  than  burning ^  inas- 
inch  as  this  laat  term  is  used  in  several  difl^rent  senses.  A  boy 
^*^  his  fingers  bj  touching  a  hot  iron :  but  there  is  no  com. 
^(■tMn  in  thiii  case.  In  the  same  manner  bricks  are  said  to  be 
bvDt  in  a  kSh;  and  limestone  is  bamt  to  change  it  into  lime, 
-hut  then  is  no  combustion  of  the  brieks  or  of  the  limestone. 


to  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  complete 
combustion  of  it  To  furnish  air  enough  in  the 
interstices  for  the  complete  combustion  of  the 
whole  mass,  would  require  that  the  shavings 
should  be  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  each 
other  than  it  would  be  possible  to  make  them  lie. 
If  they  could  be  made  to  lie  so  as  to  contain 
within  the  heap  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  for 
the  complete  combustion  of  the  material,  the 
heap  would  burn  with  very  great  rapidity,  —  al- 
most with  a  flash,  in  fact 

But  we  may  suppose  the  wood  reduced  to  a 
still  finer  state  of  comminution.  It  might  be 
converted  into  sawdust,  or  even  to  an  impalpable 
powder.  Now  if  particles  of  such  a  dust  could 
be  held  in  suspense  in  the  air,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  have  around  each  particle  just  the  right 
quantity  of  air  required,  then  the  combustion 
would  be  almost  instantaneous.  It  would  be- 
come almost,  if  not  quite,  a  fiash. 

This  is  substantially  what  is  done,  in  the  case 
of  gunpowder. 

OXYGEN. 

In  order  to  explain  exactly  how  this  is  done 
in  the  case  of  gunpowder,  I  must  say  that  it  is 
not  the  whole  substance  of  the  air  which  is  con- 
cent ed  in  combustion,  but  only  a  certain  portion 
of  it  This  portion  is  called  oxygen.  The  oxy- 
gen ran  be  separated  from  the  air,  and  kept  by 
itself,  in  a  jar,  or  other  receptacle,  in  a  pure 
state.  Any  combustible  substance  will  bum 
much  more  rapidly  and  fiercely  in  pure  oxygen 
than  it  will  in  the  air.  The  air  is  dihUed  oxy- 
gen ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  diluted  it  is 
impeded  in  its  action,  and  the  combustion  is  en- 
feebled. The  oxygen  is  very  much  diluted  too ; 
only  about  oue  quarter  of  the  substance  of  the 
air  is  oxygen. 

The  oxygen  in  the  air  is  in  the  form  of  air, 
or,  as  the  philosophers  term  it,  in  the  form  of  a 
got.  In  this  form  it  is  greatly  expanded,  so  as 
to  occupy  a  very  large  space  in  proportion  to  its 
real  quantity.  There  is  as  much  substance  in  a 
piece  of  lead  as  big  as  an  egg,  as  there  would  be 
in  quite  a  large  room  filled  with  oxygen  gas. 

But  oxygen  may  exist  in  a  solid  state,  though 
not  alone.  There  is  no  known  mode  of  con- 
densing it  into  a  solid  form  except  by  combining 
it  with  other  substances.  But  lliere  are  various 
substances  in  which  it  is  thus  combined,  and  one 
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of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  and  the  one 
which  is  used  in  the  composition  of  gunpowder, 
is  saltpetre. 

Saltpetre  is  a  kind  of  crystallized  salt,  found 
chiefly  in  India,  which  contains  a  very  large 
quantity  of  oxygen.  Of  course,  by  reducing  it 
to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  mixing  it  with  some 
combustible  substances  also  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  we  have  a  compound  similar  in  its 
character  with  the  pile  of  shavings  containing 
air  in  all  the  interstices,  —  that  is,  we  have  a 
combustible  substance,  minutely  divided,  and  a 
supply  of  oxygen  dose  at  hand  by  every  minute 
portion  of  it  And  as  in  this  case  the  combusti- 
bles are  reduced  to  an  extremely  minute  division, 
infinitely  more  minute  than  the  wood  can  be  by 
any  kind  of  cutting  or  shaving,  the  combustion 
becomes  so  very  rapid  as  to  be  practically  instan- 
taneous. 

COMBUSTIBLES    USED    IN    GUNPOWDEB. 

The  combustibles  used  in  gunpowder  are  sul- 
phur and  charcoal.  Wood  itself  would  do,  but 
it  would  be  impossible  to  pulverize  it  so  minute- 
ly ;  and  there  would  be,  moreover,  some  other 
objections.  The  charcoal  contains  all  that  is  es- 
sential in  respect  to  combustibility,  and  can,  by 
long  grinding  in  a  suitable  mill,  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  the  most  extreme  comminution.  The 
sulphur  is  used  because  it  is  extremely  inflamma- 


ble, and  so  aids  very  much  in  increasing  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  combustion. 

RESULTS    OF   THE    COMBUSTION. 

All  the  materials  of  which  gunpowder  is  com- 
posed are  in  a  solid  state,  but  the  moment  that 
the  combustion  takes  place  they  instantly  form 
themselves  into  new  combinations,  all  of  which 
are  gaseous^  and  so  are  enormously  more  bulky. 
These  gases  have  been  collected,  sometimes,  fo» 
experiment's  sake,  and  measured,  and  they  have 
been  found  to  be  two  thousnnd  times  as  great  in 
bulk  as  the  gunpowder  from  which  they  are 
evolved.  That  is,  if  a  charge  of  two  inches  of 
gunpowder  were  put  into  a  gun-barrel  placed 
perpendicularly,  and  fired,  the  gases  resulting 
would,  even  when  cold,  have  expansive  force 
enough  to  fill  the  barrel,  if  it  were  more  than 
three  hundred  feet  high. 

But  these  gases  are  not  cold  when  they  are 
evolved.  They  are  enormously  heated  by  the 
heat  of  the  combustion  and  by  the  great  pressure 
which  they  undergo.  The  consequence  is  an  ex- 
plosive efiect,  which  scarcely  any  force  can  with- 
stand. The  force  is  sufficient  to  burst  in  pieces 
the  most  solid  rocks,  and  even  to  tear  asunder 
thick  masses  of  iron  or  steel,  as  in  the  blowing 
open  of  safes. 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder. 
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Chester  sat  in  the  ann-cbau*, — no,  he  didn't 
sit,  he  squirmed ;  and  Linda,  sitting  opposite  in 
another  big  chair,  seemed  to  be  going  on  in  the 
same  way. 

"  O !  if  my  legs  were  only  tin,  I  shouldn't 
care,'*  Chester  said,  with  a  groan.  ^  Mamma,  if 
you'd  let  me  go  out  and  finish  my  trench,  I  know 
I  shouldn!t  be  so  sick." 

«  You  know  the  doctor  said  we  couldn't,"  said 
Linda. 

«  Well  then,  I  shall  die  pretty  soon,"  Chester 
went  on.  "  Keep  the  hole  to  remember  me  by, 
mamma,  for  I  don't  believe  you'll  have  a  little 
boy  much  longer.  Fm  itching  all  to  bits ;  I  know 
I  can't  stay  together." 


"  If  yon'd  only  play  every  minute,"  Linda 
said,  ^you  wouldn't  think  so  much  aboat  iU 
Now  I  play  with  Amelia,  and  'most  forget ;  and 
if  it  gets  too  bad,  then  I  read  some." 

^  Poor  children  !  "  mamma  said,  coming  and 
sitting  down  by  Chester,  **  1  know  it's  hard ;  but 
only  be  patient,  and  'twill  soon  be  over." 

"Fve  been  patient  'most  an  hour,"  Chester 
said,  beginning  to  cry.  '*  What  made  you  let 
us  get  scarlet  fever  ?  " 

**  Think  how  much  sicker  you  might  be," 
mamma  said,  soothingly.  "Poor  little  Harry, 
next  door,  may  never  get  well ;  and  Molly  has  to 
sit  in  a  dark  room  because  her  eyes  are  so  weak ; 
while  you,  if  you  do  not  take  cold,  will  soon  be 
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well,  and  have  Dot  hnd  to  go  to  bed  at  all,  ex- 
cept at  oight,  when  all  good  children  go." 

^  I  know  it,  mamma ;  but  I  do  get  so  tired 
playing  with  this  old  Solitaire  Board.  Now  Lin- 
da 's  got  a  doll,  and  she  knows  how  to  read,  and 
1  don't." 

"  I  read  to  him  some^"  Linda  said,  ^'  but  I 
can't  read  much  when  my  throat 's  so  sore." 

"I  get  tired  hearing  her,  too,"  Chester  went 
on.  ''She  doesn't  say  it  right  off,  like  you, 
mamma." 

"I  guess  I'm  not  as  old  as  mamma  yet" 
Linda  said,  quickly.  "^  I  guess  I  could,  if  I 
was." 

Mamma  stopped  what  might  have  been  a  dis- 
pute, by  beginning  a  story,  which  lasted,  with 
some  ftfw  interruptions,  till  papa  came  home, 
bringing  two  big  oranges  ;  and  these,  with  more 
story,  kept  them  busy  till  bed-time.  Linda,  who 
was  almost  seven,  had  her  own  little  room ;  but 
Chester,  who  was  only  five,  still  slept  in  a  big 
crib  in  his  mother's  room,  and  from  the  sii  ting- 
room  she  could  see  him  tossing  and  tumbling, 
tili  at  last,  too  tired  to  roll  about  any  longer,  he 
fell  nsleep  in  a  little  heap.  Mamma  straightened 
him  presently,  and  coming  back  to  the  sitting- 
room,  took  from  u  drawer  in  her  work-table  some 
bits  of  black  morocco,  and  began  to  cut  them. 

**  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  papa  asked,  pres- 
ently. 

'^  Making  something  to  help  Chester  in  keep- 
ing still  to-morrow.  Linda  has  her  doll ;  and 
now  tliat  Chester  must  be  in  the  house  so  much, 
I  think  he  will  not  despise  one.  A  black  doll, 
with  a  gay  suit  of  clothes,  is  just  what  he  will 
like,  I  think.     If  he  does  not,  Linda  will." 

Mamma  sat  up  late  that  evening,  till  the  very 
last  button  was  sewed  on  the  red  shirt,  and  the 
new  doll,  quite  finished,  was  put  in  Chester's 
chair.  It  was  a  little  darkey,  so  real,  that  papa 
said  he  didn't  think  it  would  be  safe  to  leave  him 
alone  all  night,  for,  as  he  was  a  stranger,  they 
di-ln't  know  his  character,  and  he  might  run 
away  with  the  spoons.  His  head  was  covered 
with  tightly  curling  black  wool  from  an  old 
"waterfall."  His  eyes  were  very  small  white 
buttons,  sewed  to  Uie  face  with  black  silk ;  his 
nose  was  as  real  as  could  be,  and  so  were  his 
lips,  painted  red,  and  rolling  over  in  the  most 
natural  way,  showing  four  teeth  made  of  very 
little  white  beads.  His  shu-t  was  red  flannel,  and 
his  trousers  black  alpaca.  There  he  sat  all 
night,  and  there  he  was  next  morning  when 
Chester  came  out,  still  wishing  his  legs  were  tin, 
and  wondering  what  he  should  do  all  day. 

Vol.  IV.  — No  87.  2 


Now  Chester,  when  asked  by  Linda  to  play 
he  was  Amelia's  father,  had  always  said  he  hated 
dolls,  and  boys  that  knew  anything  never  played 
with  them.  So  she  was  surprised  enough  to  see 
him  run  into  her  room,  holding  the  new  doll,  and 
said  at  once,  "  I  thought  you  wouldn't  ever  play 
with  such  things." 

"  WWl,  this  isn't  a  doll,"  said  Chester.  "  It's 
a  little,  small,  black  man  ;  he  looks  real  old,  too. 
I  wouldn't  wonder  if  he  was,  maybe,  'most 
twenty.  I'm  going  to  play  with  him  all  I  want 
to.     When  did  you  make  him,  mamma?" 

"  Last  night,  dear ;  and  I'm  very  glad  you 
like  him.  Linda  will  be  glad  of  him  whenever 
you  are  tired  of  playing." 

**  She  won't  ever  get  him,"  Chester  said,  hold- 
ing him  tight  "  I'll  keep  him  'till  I'm  big,  and 
then  let  my  own  little  boy  have  him,  —  unless, 
maybe,  he  gets  scarlet  fever  o'  me.  Do  you  be- 
lieve he  will,  mamma  ?" 

"  Who  ?  The  little  boy,  or  the  doll  ?  "  Linda 
said. 

"  Why,  the  doll  ;  only  he  isn't  a  doll." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  will,"  mamma  answered. 
"  What  shall  you  call  him  ?  " 

Here  was  something  to  think  about.  Chester 
sat  down,  and  did  not  stir  when  the  breakfast- 
bell  rang. 

"  I  don't  love  to  eat  breakfast  when  I've  got 
scarlet  fever,"  he  said.  "  It  doesn't  taste  good. 
Augustus  is  a  pretty  nice  name.  What's  that 
long  one  I  heard  you  say  yesterday,  papa?  The 
one  I  asked  you  about  ?  " 

'*  Marcus  Antoninus,"  papa  answered,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  There  was  more,"  Chester  said  ;  "  you  said  a 
lot  to  mamma." 

"  The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  An- 
toninus," said  papa ;  *'  but  that  is  the  name  of  a 
book,  and  too  long  for  a  doll.  Why  don't  you 
name  him  ailer  old  Jake,  whom  you  like  so 
well  ?  " 

'^  I  wouldn't  have  such  a  name  as  Jake,"  said 
Chester,  with  great  scorn.  "  There's  a  very  big 
name  I  heard  one  of  the  great  boys  spell,  and 
he  had  to  do  it  so  many  times,  I  couldn't  help  re- 
membering it.  An-thwo-pop-a-gi.  That  was  it. 
I  shall  call  him  An  thwo  pop  a  gi." 

*<  He  sha'n't  have  anything  to  do  with  Amelia, 
if  he's  going  to  have  such  a  name  as  that,"  said 
Linda.     "  I  never  heard  such  a  name." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  mamma ;  "  but  Chester  can  call 
him  what  he  likes." 

So  it  was  decided ;  and  for  a  while  An  thwo 
pop  a  gi  learned  his  letters,  and  went  of  errands. 
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and  did  all  a  doll  coold  do,  for  the  amusement  of 
its  master.  Toward  afternoon,  though,  it  grew 
tiresome  to  think  of  the  long  name,  and  to  bear 
quietly  all  the  fun  Linda  made  of  it  Then 
grandma  came  in  to  see  if  the  children  were  any 
better,  and  laughed  so  when  An  thwo  pop  a  gi . 
was  introduced,  that  Chester  began  to  think  again 
of  a  name  which  he  should  never  tire  of  saying, 
and  at  which  nobody  would  laugh. 

"  Jake  is  the  easiest  one,  I  do  believe,"  he  said 
to  himself.  <^  Then  I  can  play  old  Jake  is  his 
grandfather,  an'  1*11  take  little  Jake  to  see  him."* 


Still,  having  fixed  on  the  first  name,  he  did 
not  like  to  tell  Linda  he  had  changed  his  mind, 
and  thought  for  quite  a  long  time  how  he  had 
better  manage. 

"  My  throat  feels  sorer,  seems  to  me,"  he  said 
at  last  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  hurt  it  to  keep 
saying  such  a  long  name.  I  guess,  maybe,  Fd 
better  have  a  shorter  one,  or  I  sha'n't  get  well 
quick.  Don't  you  believe  Jake's  a  pretty  good 
name  ?  " 


"It  ought  to  be,"  said  Linda.  "It  means 
Jacob,  and  he  was  Joseph's  father,  you  know, 
that  mamma  tells  us  about  Anyway,  it's  a  bet- 
ter name  than  the  one  you  had." 

"  It's  better,  because  it's  easy  to  say/'  Chester 
insisted.  "  That's  the  reason  I'm  going  to  change 
it  Mamma,  I  think  i  can't  ever  get  well,  un- 
less I  go  out-doors  this  very  afternoon.  I've 
been  in  three  whole  days.  I  never  was  in  the 
house  so  much  before." 

Mamma  looked  at  the  clock. 
"  Half-past  two.  What  would  you  say  if  I 
were  to  bundle  up  both  of  you,  and 
let  you  play  for  an  hour  in  the  yard  ?" 
*•  O  I "  screamed  Linda  and  Chester 
together.  "  O  you  lovely  mamma !  I 
thought  we'd  got  to  stay  in  a  week. 
Freddy  did." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  mnmma,  "  but  I 
think  it  better  for  you  to  be  out-of- 
doors  as  much  as  possible.  If  it  had 
not  rained  yesterday  and  this  morn- 
ing, I  should  have  let  you  go  before. 
Get  your  thickest  shoes,  Chester,  and 
you  too,  Linda,  for  the  ground  is 
damp." 

Ten  minutes  later  both  the  children 
were  in  the  great  swing:  Jake  and 
Chester  on  one  side,  Linda  and  Amelia 
on  the  other ;  and  little  Fred  Harmon, 
who  lived  next  door,  and  was  sitting  up 
for  a  few  minutes,  begged  to  have  his 
chair  moved  to  the  window,  so  that 
he  might  watch  them. 

"It's  the  best  yard  for  play  in  all 
Minneapolis,"  he  said,  and  rapped  on 
the  window,  to  make  the  children  look 
up.     Linda  saw  him  first 

"  Let's  swing  wwy  up  to  him,"  she 
said.  "Your  knees  are  just  like  little 
pokers,  Chessie.  You've  got  to  bend 
'em  more,  if  you  want  to  go  high." 

"  But  —  you  —  see  —  1  don't  dare 
to,"  Chester  said,  keeping  an  eye  on 
Jake,  wlio  had  fallen  forward  a  little, 
and  seemed  to  be  leaning  over  the  edge  of  the 
swing.  "  Jake'll  fall  out !  O,  I  know  he  will ! 
Stop,  Linnie !  There  !  O  dear  I  Everythiug 
o'  mine  tumbles  out  all  the  time  ! " 

Chester  half  tumbled  himself  on  to  his  seat, 
and  cried  till  the  swino^  stopped,  while  Jake,  who 
really  had  fallen  out  just  as  they  went  highest, 
lay  face  down  on  the  wood-house  roof. 

"He's  broken  all  to  bits,  I  know,"  Chester 
groaned,  as  mamma,  who  had  heard  the  crying, 
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came  oot  to  see  what  oould  be  the  matter  with 
the  children. 

"■  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  she  said  brightlj.  ^  He  has 
Men  just  where  you  can  reach  him,  too.  Run 
right  up  the  ladder,  and  jonll  have  him  in  a 
moment.'' 

Chester  pulled  himself  up  the  little  ladder,  too 
much  discouraged  to  go  &st,  and  reaching  over 
for  Jake,  gave  a  little  pull. 

"O,  what  «  the  matter  ?  "  screamed  Linda,  for 
Ch^ter  fairly  danced  on  the  top  rung. 

«HiB  teeth !  O,  his  teeth ! "  he  roared.  «  Every 
one  o'  them  gone  !  He  caught  on  a  nail  when  I 
palled  him.  O  dear  me,  what'll  I  do?  what'll 
I  do?" 

''Stop  crying,  for  one  thing,"  said  mamma, 
^  ancl  bring  Jake  down." 

"Fred  Harmon  thinks  you're  crazy.  He's 
opening  the  window  to  see,"  said  Linda.  "  Now 
Bomebody  has  pulled  him  away.  It's  old  Aunt 
Becky,  that  goes  round  nursing,  you  know.  Just 
listen  ;  she's  saying  something." 

C3iester,  who  seldom  cried,  and  who  only  did 
it  now  because  of  being  sick,  and  having  so 
much  trouble  at  the  same  time,  ran  into  the 
bonse  with  Jake,  while  Aunt  Becky,  throwing  up 
the  window,  called,  ^  For  the  land's  sake  what's 
tKe  matter?  Them  two  children  is  making 
Fred  and  the  others  just  wild  to  get  out  Ain't 
ycta  two  got  scarlet  fever  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  mamma,  "  but  very  lightly." 

"  Then  you'd  better  keep  'em  in,  you'd  better 
keep  'em  in,"  said  A  out  Becky,  shaking  her 
head.  ^  I  never  knew  no  good  to  come  o'  tak- 
ing up  with  new-fangled  notions.  If  you  let 
'em  out-doors,  why,  ^ve  minutes  is  enough  to  kill 
'em.     You'd  better  keep  'em  in." 

Annt  Becky  drew  in  her  head  with  a  jerk, 
and  shnt  the  window  with  a  bang,  and  Linda 
looked  up  a  little  frightened. 

"  It  won't  really  kill  us,  mamma  ?  " 

"^  No,  dear  ;  no  indeed !  It  is  more  likely  to 
help  you  to  live.  Aunt  Becky  is  very  old-fash- 
ioned, and  thinks  that  when  any  one  has  a  fever 
they  must  be  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  have  no 
water  \o  drink.  'TIS  a  pity  that  Fred  and  Molly 
have  no  one  but  her  to  take  care  of  them.  Let 
OS  go  in  now,  and  see  what  Chester  is  doing." 

Chester  sat  on  the  sofa  in  one  comer,  groan- 
ing, and  Jake  in  the  other. 

^I  can't  bear  to  look  at  him,  mamma,"  he 
laid.  «  He's  torn  a  hole  in  his  &ce,  and  there's 
only  one  tooth  left.  Seems  to  me  he's  'most 
dead." 

^  We  shall  have  to  play  that  he  has  grown  old 


very  fast,"  said  mamma,  ^  and  that  the  dentist 
has  pulled  all  his  teeth.  I  will  be  the  dentist, 
and  make  him  a  nice  new  set" 

^  He  looks  old,  anyway.  You  know  you  said 
he  was  'most  twenty,  maybe,"  said  Linda,  ^  but 
if  mamma  puts  the  new  teeth  in  jus^t  the  same 
places,  he'll  look  just  the  Fame,  won't  he  ?  " 

"  Ye8,  maybe,"  said  Chester,  doubtfully ;  •<  but 
there's  the  hole  in  his  face :  that'll  always  show." 

"Well  then,"  Linda  said,  "let's  play  he's 
been  a  black  soldier,  and  got  wounded.  We'll 
^m  a  hospital  in  the  corner,  and  give  him  some 
pills.  You  know  Uncle  Henry  was  in  a  hospital 
ever  so  long." 

"  So  he  was "  Chester  said,  beginning  to  feel 
better.  "  Bring  all  the  dolls,  Linnie,  and  we'll 
have  'em  sick  too." 

So  while  mamma  looked  for  some  more  little 
white  beads,  Linda  made  a  row  of  little  beds  in 
the  bay  window,  and  laid  a  doll  in  each  one,  and 
Chester  put  on  his  father's  tall  hat,  and  came 
walking  up  to  the  window  with  the  great  um- 
brella. 

"How  do  you  do,  ma'am?"  he  said.  "I'm 
the  doctor,  come  to  see  all  the  sick  people." 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  "  said  Linda.  "  I'm 
the  nurse,  and  there's  something  dreadful  the 
matter  with  every  one  of  them.  This  soldier 
got  shot  right  out  of  a  cannon,  so't  half  his  head 
fell  off." 

^*'Tou  must  give  him  some  peppermint,"  said 
Chester.  "  Show  me  your  tongue,  sir.  O,  it's 
red  !  Now  I've  got  to  feel  of  your  hand.  Doc- 
tors always  do  feel  of  your  hand,  don't  they, 
Linda?" 

"  They  feel  o'  your  fuht^  Chessie.  I  should 
think  you  ought  to  know  ihoL  It  beats,  you 
know,  just  like  a  little  heart  in  your  wrist" 

"  Does  it  ?  "  said  Chester,  forgetting  about  the 
dolls,  and  sitting  down  to  find  out  for  himself. 
« It  doesn't.     I  don't  hear  a  thing." 

"  O,  you  can't  hear ;  you  can  only  feel.  Now, 
put  your  fingers  so,  and  youll.  feel  it  in  a  min- 
ute." 

Chester  could  not  for  a  long  time  find  any 
pulse  at  all ;  and  while  he  tried,  first  Linda's, 
and  then  his  own  wrist,  mamma  sewed  the  teeth 
in,  and  darned  the  little  tear  in  Jake's  cheek,  so 
that  one  could  hardly  see  the  spot  at  all. 

"  There  will  be  just  a  little  scar,"  she  said,  as 
the  children  came  to  look  at  him.  "  You  had 
better  nurse  him  for  a  day  or  two,  (ill  he  is  quite 
strong.  Put  him  to  bed,  and  yon  can  give  him 
some  sapper  when  you  have  yours." 

For  the  rest  of  diat  day  Jake  stayed  in  bed, 
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aod  the  children  took  care  of  him.  Papa  told 
them  some  stories  of  wounded  soldiers  that 
evening,  and  the  next  day  they  played  that  all 
the  dolls  were  wounded  in  the  same  way,  and 
there  was  so  much  bandaging,  and  cutting,  and 
feeding  to  be  done,  that  they  hardly  thought  of 
the  rain  wiiich  poured  down  steadily  till  almost 
nightfall.  Chester  forgot  to  wi:*h  his  legs  were 
tin.  Indeed,  the  worst  itching  whs  over ;  and 
when  the  sun  came  out  next  morning  bright  and 
clear,  and,  shining  into  his  eyes,  waked  him  early, 
he  jumped  out  of  l)ed  as  bright  as  if  nothing 
were  the  matter.  Jake  lay  on  the  pillow,  just 
where  he  had  been  put  the  night  before,  and  as 
Chester  gave  him  a  little  hug,  seemed  almost  to 
laugh. 

At  breakfast  papa  read  from  the  morning  pa- 
per the  marriage  of  one  of  Linda's  teachers,  at 
which  both  the  children  were  very  much  sur- 
prised. 

"  She  never  told  the  boys  she  was  going  to  be 
married,"  said  Chester.  "  I  don't  believe  one  of 
'em  knew  about  it  She  married  Mr.  John  Ti- 
tus, you  said,  papa.  Did  I  ever  see  Mr.  John 
Titus?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  papa  answered, —  "  in  Tuck- 
er's store,  where  you've  been  with  me." 

"  The  man  that  weara  blue  spectacles  ?  "  said 
Chester.  <<  I  didn't  know  people  that  wore  spec- 
tacles ever  got  married." 

"  Why,  Chessie  !  "  said  Linda.  «  There's  the 
minister,  and  there's  Mrs.  Smith,  too.  They 
both  wear  spectacles,  and  they're  both  married, 
you  know." 

"  Well,  but  that's  after  they're  married.  I 
don't  believe  they  did  before,"  persisted  Chej»ter, 
but  Linda  had  gone  into  the  hall  for  the  clothes- 
brush,  and  made  no  answer.  Chester  picked  up 
Jake,  and  walked  out  to  the  back  piazza.  The 
morning-glories  which  covered  one  end,  were  all 
open,  drops  of  dew  still  shining  on  them  ;  and  he 
picked  two  or  three,  which  in  his  hot  little  hand 
soon  began  to  fa,de.  He  threw  them  away,  and 
picking  a  bright  pink  one,  put  it  on  Jake's  head 
for  a  cap. 

"  That's  like  the  wishing  -  cap  in  Linnie's 
story,"  he  said  to  himself.  "I  know  what  I 
wish.  I  wish  Jake  had  a  wife ;  a  real  nice  little 
black  wife,  with  a  turban  and  all,  like  old  Jake's 
wife.  I  wish  mamma  would  make  him  one. 
Mamma,"  he  called,  as  Mrs.  Ripley  went  through 
the  hall,  ^  won't  you  make  Jake  a  wife  ?  " 

Mamma  did  not  hear,  and  passed  on  ;  but 
Linda,  coming  out  with  Amelia  and  the  two 
baby  dolls,  said,  "I  never  heard  anything  like 


you,  Chessie.  You  always  keep  wanting  some- 
thing else." 

*'  So  do  you,"  said  Chester.  "  Didn't  you  cry 
to  have  red  strings  in  your  shoes  ?  I  wouldn't 
cry  for  such  a  thing." 

"  And  I  wouldn't  cry  to  have  my  doll  mar- 
ried," said  Linda.     "  I  think  it's  silly." 

"  O,  but  only  think,  Linnie  !  We  could  have 
'em  live  in  the  comer  of  the  play-house,  and  do 
things,  you  know,  just  like  old  Jake  and  Dinah. 
We  could  play  we'd  got  a  garden,  and  have  Jake 
take  care  of  it.  and  his  wife  could  bake  short- 
cakes on  your  little  stove,  and  wash,  and  every- 
thing." 

"  So  she  could,"  said  Linda,  who  began  to 
think  better  of  it ;  ^  but  be  can't  have  a  wife  un- 
less mamma  makes  one.     I  don't  know  how!" 

"  Let's  ask  her  now,"  said  Chester. 

"  No,  because  she  is  going  away  a  littJe  while," 
said  Linda.  '<  Yon  know  she  hasn't  been  out  for 
ever  so  long,  and  papa  says  he'll  take  us  all  over 
to  grandma's  this  morning,  and  come  for  us  *to- 
night." 

Sure  enough,  as  Chester  ran  in,  he  saw  the 
rockaway  at  the  door,  and  old  Whity  whisking 
off*  the  flies  with  his  speck  of  a  tail,  which  some- 
body who  owned  him  long  before  papa  did,  had 
been  foolish  enough  to  cut  off.  Chester  hurried 
on  his  coat  and  cap,  and,  still  holding  Jake,  ran 
out  to  the  front  gate,  where  papa  stood  waiting. 
Mamma  came  soon,  and  Linda  with  her  dolls, 
and  the  party  jogged  along  over  the  pleasant 
prairie  road,  to  the  little  lake,  near  which  Grand- 
ma Ripley's  house  stood.  I  could  tell  you  all 
about  this  day,  and  the  two  or  tlfree  more  which 
the  children  spent  there  before  going  home,  and 
perhaps  I  shall  some  time,  but  not  now. 

In  another  week  Linda  and  Chester  were 
quite  well  enough  to  begin  school  once  more, 
and  Jake  stayed  alone  from  nine  till  one  o'clock 
each  day.  Chester  begged  mamma  to  make  a 
wife,  so  that  he  need  not  be  lonesome ;  but  phu 
only  laughed,  and  said  he  could  spend  the  time 
taking  care  of  the  baby  dolls,  and  going  on  er- 
rands for  Amelia,  the  oldest  one.  Chester  played 
with  him  when  at  home,  and  even  one  day  took 
him  to  school ;  but  nil  the  boys  laughed  so,  and 
called  him  Miss  Chester,  that  he  never  did  it 
again.  Whenever  the  children  swung,  Jake  had 
a  seat  in  the  corner;  and  if  they  ran  races 
through  the  garden  paths,  or  turned  somersaults 
on  the  turning-pole  near  the  fence,  Jake  gener- 
ally sat  in  the  top  of  a  currant-bush,  or  hung  by 
one  leg  from  the  grape-vine,  and  watched  it  all. 
His  red  ehirt  wore  all  to  pieces,  he  led  such  a 
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basy  life,  and  mamma  made  a  new  oue  for  him, 
qaite  as  liand<«ome  as  the  first  So  the  summer 
went  oil,  aod  before  Chester  knew  it,  autumu  had 
come,  and  the  grapes  were  ripe. 

''It*s  time  for  me  to  be  six  years  old,  isn't  it, 
mamma?"  he  asked,  coming  in  one  morning  with 
ft  great  cluster.  **  Doesn't  my  birthday  come 
when  grapes  are  ripe  ?  " 

'*Yes,  dear,"  mamma  said.  *'  'Tis  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  September,  and  that  will  be  here  in  a 
few  days." 

"0,  O ! "  Chester  said,  dancing  up  and  down. 
''Am  I  going  to  have  all  the  boys  and  girls  here, 
just  ihe  waj  we  did  last  birthday  ?  " 

"•  Yes,**  said  mamma,  smiling  a  little,  ^  and 
this  aflernoon  you  and  Linda  can  carry  the  invi- 
tations. Linda  wanted  me  to  write  them,  so 
tbat  it  might  be  like  a  '  real '  party,  she  said  ;  so 
I  shall  do  it  while  you  are  at  school." 

Chester  could  hardly  learn  his  spelling  lesson 
that  day,  and  Linda  spelled  party  when  her 
teacher  put  out  the  word  cheerful ;  but  she  only 
smiled,  for  Linda  had  told  her  all  about  it  before 
school  Chester  ate  his  dinner  standing,  he  was 
in  such  a  hurry,  and  just  as  soon  as  mamma 
would  let  them,  set  out,  with  the  little  notes  of 
invitation  in  Linda*8  satchel.  There  were  only 
foorteeii,  for  mamma  thought  it  much  pleasanter 
to  invite  only  a  few,  and  then  they  could  have  a 
sit  down  supper,  instead  of  standing  all  about 
the  room,  and  spilling  everything.  All  the  little 
boys  and  girls  who  had  ever  been  at  Mrs.  Rip- 
ley's, wanted  to  go  again,  and  so  each  one  of  the 
fonrteen  who  received  an  invitation,  talked  about 
it  all  day,  and  dreamed  about  it  all  night.  There 
was  good  reason,  for  this  is  what  it  said  in  every 
note:  — 

**  Linda  and  Chester  Ripley  will  be  glad  to 
see  their  friends,  Monday  afternoon,  at  four 
o'clock. 

**  Ceremony  at  half -past  six.** 

*' Ceremony  at  half-past  six  ! '  what  ceremony? 
What  does  it  mean?'"  asked  Fred  and  Molly 
Harmon,  at  whose  house  the  children  had  stopped 
first,  and  waited  while  the  note  was  read.  ^'What 
are  you  going  to  do,  Chess  ?  " 

**I  don't  know,  I'm   sure,**  said  Chester,  as 


much  astonished  as  anybody.  ^I  guess  it's 
something  splendid  for  supper.  Do  you  know, 
Linuie  ?  " 

"  No  I  don't,"  Linda  said,  with  her  eyes  very 
wide  open.     **  What  is  a  ceremony,  any  way  ?  " 

*'  You  oughter  know,  for  it's  in  your  own  let- 
ters," said  Fred. 

^'  But  I  don't,  you  see,  for  mamma  wrote  'em. 
We'r«  going  to  Annie  Paul's  now :  she's  big,  and 
will  know." 

Annie  Paul  didn't  know,  though  she  was  al- 
most ten  years  old,  and  tall  too,  and  neither  did 
the  three  Mitchell  children.  In  short,  not  one 
of  the  fourteen  could  tell  anything  about  a  cere- 
mony, though  the  next  morning  Annie  Paul 
brought  a  slip  of  paper  to  school. 

'^  I  Bsked  mother  to  look  in  the  big  diction- 
ary," she  said,  "  and  this  is  what  it  says  about 
'  ceremony  '  —  all  she  had  time  to  write,  any 
way.  There's  more  that  I  rend,  but  I  don't 
know  what  it  means.  Here's  this :  *  Ceremony  : 
Forms  of  civility,  Utiles  established  by  custom  for 
regulating  polite  intercourse.* " 

'^  I  know  what  civility  means,"  said  Linda.  ^'  It 
means  to  be  polite  to  everybody,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve mamma  would  have  told  you  all  to  be  that 
She'd  think  you'd  be  that,  any  way.  What's  the 
other  thing,  Annie  ?  " 

"  *  Social  intercourse,  "  read  Annie.  "  I  know 
al>out  '  social.'  That  means  to  like  to  talk  to 
people.  That's  it,  Linda.  Your  mother  doesn't 
want  the  boys  to  get  into  one  corner  and  the 
girls  into  another  :  she  wants 'em  all  to  be  social; 
go  right  ahead  and  talk,  you  know.  Here's  the 
teacher.  Now,  Miss  Mather,  won't  you  please 
tell  us  about  this  word  ?  " 

Miss  Mather  took  Annie's  note,  and  read  the 
line,  "  Ceremony  at  half-past  six.'* 

*^  It  sounds  as  if  somebody  were  going  to  be 
married,"  she  said.  **  It  is  what  they  say  on 
wedding  curds,  but  can't  be  that.  It  must  mean 
some  sight  you  are  to  see  at  half-past  six :  per- 
haps a  magic-lantern." 

"  It's  a  puzzle,"  said  Sam  Mitchell.  "  I  don't 
believe  it  means  anything." 

"  Well,  it's  only  three  days  more,  any  way," 
said  Linda,  <'  and  then  we  shall  all  know  ;  but  I 
think  it's  very  queer." 
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JAMIE   AND   HIS   MOTHER  — IN   THE  TROPICS. 


A  BALLAD. 


BY  PAUL  H,  HAYNE. 


O  MOTHEB,  what  couutrj  is  that  I  see 

Far  over  the  stream  and  the  boulders  gray, 

Where  the  wind-soDg  pipes,  and  the  curlews  flee, 
And  the  little  brown  squirrels  dance  and  play 
Through  the  boughs  all  day  ? 

VOTHKR. 

Why,  only  a  forest  dark  and  wild, 

A  savage  waste  yon  must  shun,  my  child  I 


O  mother,  what  shapes  are  those  that  sit 

In  the  deep  dun  heart  of  the  woodland  gloom  ? 

And  what  those  creatures  that  dip  and  flit, 

Each  crowned  with  a  golden  and  scarlet  plume, 
0*er  the  tamarind  bloom  ? 


Why,  only  the  monkeys  crouched  from  sight, 
And  paroquets  flashing  in  gay-hued  flight ! 

JAMIE. 

O  mother,  what  children  are  those  that  run   ' 
So  swift  and  light  'mid  the  tree-stems  bare  ? 

They  seem  to  twinkle  from  shade  to  sun. 
And  beckon  me  over  their  sport  to  share 
In  the  noontide  fair  ! 

^  Go  not,*'  she  cried,  with  a  quivering  breath : 
**They   are    Pixies,   child,   and   their    sport   i 
death!" 


But  there  came  a  mom  when  the  mother^g  words 

No  longer  dwelt  in  her  Jamie's  mind ; 
When  he  followed  the   flight   of  the  whirring 
birds 
That  circled  and  soared  on  the  woodland  wind, 
And  mother  and  home  were  £ir  behind. 

Like  one  in  a  golden  dream  was  he. 

Far  over  the  stream  and  the  boulders  gray ; 

And  the  wind-song  pipes,  and  the  curlews  flee, 
And  the  little  brown  squirrels  dance  and  play 
Through  the  boughs  all  day. 

But  the  day  grew  dim,  and  the  night-«hades  fell. 
And  there  in  the  dark,  drear,  hungry  wild. 

In  the  loneliest  nook  of  a  mountahi  dell, 
Where  never  a  tender  moonbeam  smiled, 
Lay  the  wearied  cliild ! 

Like  one  in  an  awful  trance  was  he, 

In  the  deep  dun  heart  of  the  woodland  gloom  ; 
But  a  trance  whose  shadows  can  never  flee, 

Till  the  mystic  trump  of  the  day  of  doom 
Bursts  vault  and  tomb. 

And   they  found   him   there  with  his    bleeding 
hands 
So  humbly  crossed  o'er  the  ragged  vest, 
His  spirit  had  passed  to  the  angel  lands, 
But  his  little,  worn  body  they  laid  to  rest 
In  the  last  sad  smile  of  the  gentle  West : 
God  guard  his  rest 


LITTLE   DOG  JACK. 


I  AM  a  little  dog,  but  I  remember  very  well 
what  a  cold,  rainy  evening  it  was  when  Carlo  — 
'Squire  Hosmer's  big,  shaggy  dog  —  and  I  were 
trotting  home  together :  that  is,  we  were  going 
toward  Carlo's  home ;  as  for  me,  I  knew  very 
well,  when  we  reached  the  gate.  Carlo  would 
jump  over,  and  run  right  to  the  door,  where  he 
would  give  a  growl,  and  then  pretty  little  Lily 
Hosmer  would  open  the  door,  and  Carlo  would 
rub  his  nose  against  her,  and  shake  his  great  tail, 


and  then  he  would  go  in  and  eat  his  supper  by 
the  kitchen  fire. 

But  I  knew  that  if  I  went  even  over  the 
fence,  the  great  woman  I  heard  them  call  Han- 
nah would  come  out  and  strike  me  with  a  broom 
stick :  so  I  did  not  mean  to  go  in ;  and  I  don't 
know  why  I  went  along  at  all,  for  that  nigbli 
Carlo  was  not  in  very  good  humor ;  every  time  £ 
spoke  to  him,  he  only  gave  a  growl  in  reply. 

But  there  was  a  question  which  I  had  often 
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waoted  to  ask  of  some  dog  that  I  thought  could 
(ell  me ;  so,  after  a  while,  I  said,  — 

^  Carlo  !  what  is  the  reason  that  all  the  dogs 
thai  have  a  brass  band  around  their  necks  are  so 
good?  They  never  steal  bones,  and  they  always 
seem  to  have  a  good  home,  and  a  master  to  take 
care  of  them.  It  must  be  very  pleasant  to  have 
a  nice  warm  place  to  sleep  QY^ry  night ;  but  what 
is  the  reason.  Carlo,  that  all  the  dogs  with  these 
things  around  their  necks  are  such  lucky  dogs  ?  " 

J  put  my  paw  for  a  moment  on  the  band 
aroaod  his  neck,  which  made  Carlo  growl  at  me 
louder  than  he  had  before,  and  he  did 
not  answer  me  at  idl ;  so  I  turned  to 
go  back  by  myself  up  the  road. 

I  was  runuiug  along,  thinking  all 
the  lime  about  the  shiny  collars  that  so 
many  of  the  dogs  of  my  acquaintance 
wore,  —  indeed,  all  that  were  well  man- 
nered, and  had  a  home.  I  wondered 
who  would  tell  me  about  it,  when, 
just  that  moment,  as  I  ran  along  by 
Widow  Eudd*s  house,  who  should  jump 
oat  of  the  bushes  which  grew  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  but  Rover,  Widow 
Rodd  8  dog. 

Rover  was  a  very  good  sort  of  a 
dog,  but,  though  he  never  had  anything 
to  do,  he  al  ivays  acted  as  though  he 
was  full  of  business  ;  he  would  run  just 
as  fast  as  he  could,  and  then  suddenly 
be  would  stop  and  pant,  with  his  long 
red  tongue  hanging  out  of  his  mouth ; 
bat,  with  all  this  runuiug  and  puffing, 
I  never  could  see  that  Rover  Rudd  did 
ODj  more  than  some  lazy  dogs  that  I 
knew. 

But  now,  as  I  saw  Rover  jump 
oat  of  the  bushes,  I  called  out  to  him 
that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him  if  he 
would  wait  a  minute ;  so  he  stopped, 
and  began  shaking  all  over,  as  if  he  was 
in  a  very  great  hurry ;  but  I  ran  up, 
and  was  just  going  to  ask  if  he  knew  anything 
of  the  collars,  —  he  had  one  on  himself,  very 
broad  and  shiny,  so  1  thought  he  must  know 
lU  about  it. 

I  was  just  beginning  by  saying,  "How  do 
you  do,  Rover  .^"  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Widow  Rudd  called  out,  "  Rover,  Rover !  "  and 
Hover  ran  right  away,  without  any  politeness  to 
me  at  all. 

It  was  raining  very  hard  now,  and  I  thought 
he  was  very  glad  to  run  in  where  it  was  warm 
and  dry,  and  I  did  not  wonder,  for  I  saw  the  fire 


when  the  door  was  opened  a  moment,  and  it  did 
look  very  pleasant ;  but  I  thought  I  heard  Widow 
Rudd  ask  Rover  what  ugly  dog  that  was, — 
pointing  to  me. 

It  made  me  feel  bad  to  be  called  an  ugly  dog, 
and  I  trotted  on  through  the  ruin,  wishing  I  had 
a  collar  around  my  neck.  I  wondered  very  much 
why  it  always  made  dogs  so  good,  and  gave  them 
a  pleasant  home.  I  wondered,  too,  how  they  got 
the  collars.  It  was  getting  pretty  dark  now,  but 
I  spied  a  bright  light  shining  from  'Squire  Field's 
windows.     Fido  Field  lived  there.     I  knew  him 


very  well ;  he  was  a  very  good  little  fellow  ;  but 
all  the  dogs  thought  he  was  silly,  because  he 
never  ventured  a  single  step  away  from  'Squire 
Field's  feet  I  liked  Fido,  because  once,  when 
he  was  eating  his  dinner  in  the  back-yard,  and  I 
ran  up  and  snatched  a  bone  away  from  him, 
Fido  did  not  get  a  bit  angry,  but  only  wagged 
his  tail  and  laughed. 

So  now  I  thought  I  would  just  like  to  peep 
in  and  see  if  Fido  was  at  home,  for  the  biight 
fire  on  the  hearth  made  the  room  as  light  as  day. 
I  jumped  up  on  a  wood-pile  there  was  close  by 
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the  window,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  Fido 
Bitting  on  his  hiud-Iegs,  right  hy  'Squire  Field's 
chair,  and  close  by  the  fire.  I  lifted  up  my  ears, 
and  stretched  my  neck  as  far  as  1  could.  I  could 
not  help  wishing  I  was  Fido,  —  he  looked  so 
contented  and  comfortable.  I  saw,  too,  he  had 
on  a  very  pretty  collar,  which  looked  brighter 
than  ever  by  the  light  of  the  fire. 

What  a  happy  dog  Fido  must  be,  I  thought 
Just  then  *Squire  Field  woke  up,  and,  after 
stretching  his  legs,  stooped  down  and  patted  Fido 
on  the  head.  I  had  oflen  seen  Fido  riding  out 
in  the  carriage  with  'Squire  Field  and  little 
Fanny,  but  I  never  envied  him  so  much  as  I  did 
to-night  I  stretched  my  neck  just  as  far  as  I 
could,  to  see  Fido.  Pretty  soon  he  jumped  up- 
on 'Squire  Field's  knee ;  but  in  a  minute  I  heard 
a  bell  ring  in  the  next  room,  and  Fido  jumped 
right  down  and  ran  to  the  door,  wagging  his  tail 
all  the  time.  'Squire  Field  got  up  in  a  moment, 
and  Fido  and  he  went  out  together  to  their  sup- 
per, 

I  thouglit,  after  they  had  gone,  I  should  like 
to  jump  through  the  glass  window  and  sit  by 
the  fire  a  little  while,  to  dry  my  coat ;  but  I  re- 
membered once  I  jumped  through  a  window  into 
a  lady's  parlor,  not  thinking  at  all  there  was  any 
harm  in'  it ;  but  she  struck  me  very  hard,  and 
drove  me  out  So  to-nipht  I  did  not  try  to  go 
into  Fido's  house,  but  I  shook  ihe  rain  off  me, 
uud  jumped  down  from  tlie  wood-pile. 

I  was  very  hungry,  but  I  did  not  think  I 
should  be  able  to  find  even  a  little  piece  of  meat 
that  night,  so  I  ran  along  the  road,  to  see  if  I 
could  find  a  place  that  £  could  get  into  to  sleep. 
Pretty  soon  I  came  to  a  house  where  some  peo- 
ple lived  that  I  did  not  know.  The  gate  was 
open,  and  I  ran  into  the  yard.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  any  dogs  or  little  children  lived  there.  I 
did  not  see  ajiy ;  but  a  big  boy  came  from  round 
the  side  of  the  house.  I  thought  maybe  he 
would  bring  ine  out  a  bone,  or  let  me  go  in  and 
sit  by  his  fire  ;  but  when  he  came  near,  I  saw  he 
was  very  cross  looking,  and  just  then  he  saw 
me,  and  he  stooped  down  and  picked  up  a  stone 
which  he  threw  at  me,  and  he  told  me  in  a  very 
loud,  bad  voice,  to  get  out  of  his  yard,  —  such 
an  ugly  dog  as  I  was. 

I  ran  right  out ;  but,  dear  me  !  how  I  did 
wish  I  had  a  collar  on  my  neck,  so  I  could  look 
as  good  dogs  did.  I  was  running  as  fast  as  I 
could  out  of  the  yard  where  this  bad  boy  lived, 
for  the  stone  he  threw  hurt  my  leg  very  much, 
and  I  was  so  afraid  he  would  throw  another,  that 
I  ran  with  all  my  might     1  went  bo  fiist  that  at 


first  I  did  not  see  a  little  brown  dog  that  was 
out  in  the  road.  I  knew  this  little  brown  dog 
very  well.  He  had  no  collar  on  his  neck,  and 
no  name,  as  Fido  and  Rover  had  ;  he  had  no 
home,  and  he  always  looked  very  dirty.  I  did 
not  like  him  very  much,  for  he  would  never  share 
his  bone  wiih  me,  but  would  pick  it  up  and  run 
off;  but  then  I  knew  that  was  because  he  was 
so  very  hungry.  But  now  I  said,  •'  Good  even- 
ing "  to  him.  I  couldn't  call  him  by  name,  be- 
cause he  hadn't  any  name  ;  but  he  turned  round 
and  said  Bow-wow  !  in  a  very  friendly  way.  So 
we  went  along  together,  and  vtry  soon  we  came 
to  an  old  shed  by  the  side  of  a  barn.  Some  old 
boxes  were  in  the  shed,  and  the  brown  dog  and 
I  looked  all  around  until  we  found  we  could  get 
in  between  the  boxes,  and  be  quite  out  of  the 
rain.  The  little  brown  dog  lay  down  clofeC  by 
me,  putting  his  paw  right  over  my  ears.  I 
thought  what  a  nice  dog  he  was.  I  asked  him 
if  he  was  sleepy.  He  said  "  No,"  he  was  not 
sleepy,  but  he  was  very  hungry.  I  felt  sorry 
for  him  ;  but  I  told  him  1  thought  perhaps  I 
could  catch  a  rat  in  the  night,  and  if  I  did,  he 
should  have  half  of  it 

Pretty  soon  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  where 
dogs  got  those  shiny  things  round  their  necks ; 
he  said  "  No,"  he  did  not  know,  but  when  they 
had  them  on,  they  always  had  a  name,  and  a 
place  to  li\  e ;  then  those  dogs  who  wore  a  collar 
were  generally  clean  dogs. 

In  a  few  minutts  the  little  brown  dog  went  to 
sleep,  but  I  kept  awake,  thinking  all  the  time, 
and  wondering  whereabouts  those  good  dogs  got 
their  collars.  While  I  was  ihinkhig  about  it,  ly- 
ing quite  still,  I  heard  a  little  sound  close  by  me. 
1  listened  very  sharp,  but  didn't  make  the  least 
bit  of  noise.  I  knew  it  was  a  rat,  so  1  kept  very 
still  until  he  came  where  I  could  get  at  him,  and 
then  I  caught  him,  and  gave  half  of  him  to  the 
little  brown  dog,  and  so  we  ha*l  some  supper  af- 
ter all. 

The  next  morning  I  found  my  coat  was  quite 
covered  with  mud,  because  I  had  slept  on  the 
ground.  I  felt  very  much  ashamed  when  I  went 
out  in  the  road  and  met  Fido,  so  dean  and  nice, 
running  along  by  the  side  of  'Squire  Field. 

Very  soon  I  came  to  the  store  which  I  went 
to  every  day,  because  they  sold  collars  for  dogs 
there,  and  I  thought  if  I  could  only  contrive  to 
get  one  on  my  neck,  how  happy  I  should  be.  I 
had  seen  the  collars  hanging  up  just  outside  the 
door,  but  I  had  never  seen  any  dog  getting  one 
there ;  but  this  morning,  as  I  came  along,  I  held 
my  ears  up,  I  guess,  pretty  high,  for  there  was  a 
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Toung  lady  and   a   little  black   dog,  with  long, 

shuggy  ears.     The  lady  called    the  little   black 

d(^  Charley,  and  she  was  getting  a  pretty  collar 

to  put  around  his  neck.     The  young  lady  tried 

one  collar,  —  a  blue  one,  —  but  it  was  too  small ; 

then  she  tried  another,  but  that,  she  said,  was  so 

large.     I  walked  all  around,  looking  very  sharp 

at  them  all  the  time;  but  Charley  stood  quite 

still,  which  I   very   much  wondered  at ;  I   had 

thought  he  would  be  so  glad  to  get  a  collar,  that 

he  would  jump  about  all  the  time ;  but  he  stood 

quite  stilL 
In  a  minute  the  lady  took  up 

another  collar :   this  one  was  all 

shiny ;  aud    just    as    she  stooped 

10  put  it  over  Charley's  head, — 

I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  do  it, 

—  but  I  jumped  right  before  her, 

and  put  my  nose  right  through  the 

collar.     It  was  not  big  enough  to 

go  over  my  ears,  but    the    lady 

laughed  very  much  because  I  had 

put    my  nose    through  it.      She 

patted  my  head,  and  told  me  I  was 

a  good  dog. 
I  was  so    happy  to  have   her 

speak  to  me,  that  I  put  my  paws 

right    upon    her    dress,  and    left 

great    spots   of    mud.    'This   she 

did  not  like,  for   she  pushed  me 

oflf,  and  said  I   was  a  dirty  dog. 

Tlieo  she  took  a  handkerchief  out 

of  her  pocket  and  brushed  off  the 

spots  that  I  had  made.     I  thought 

she  would  be  very  angry,  but  she 

Jill  not  seem  to  be,  for  she  kept 

looking    at  me    aud   laughing  all 

the  time.  I  did  not  dare  jump  up 
ou  her  dress  agaiu,  but  1  wagged 
my  tail  as  hard  as  I  could,  that 
she  should  understand  that  I 
meant  to  be  a  good  dog. 

I  kept  looking  right  up  in  this 
;»etty  youug  lady's  face,  and  very 
soon  I  thought  she  liked  me,  for  i<he  stooped 
down  and  patted  my  head.  I  felt  very  happy 
tiien^  aud  said  bow-wow.  and  wagged  my  tail  all 
the  time.  I  could  hardly  keep  from  jumping  up 
on  her,  I  was  so  glad. 

*•  Whose  dog  is  this  ?  "  said  the  young  lady  to 
the  man  who  kept  the  store. 
**  He  seems  to  be  a  stray  dog,"  the  man  said. 


**  I  see  him  round  here  a  good  deal ;  I  don't 
think  any  one  owns  him." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  him,"  the  young  lady 
said.  "  He  would  be  a  very  nice  dog  if  he  was 
washed.  I'll  buy  a  collar  for  him  ;  and  if  no- 
body comes  for  him,  I  will  keep  him." 

I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  felt  when  I  heard 
her  say  this ;  1  kept  on  wagging  my  tail,  it  was 
all  that  I  could  do ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  a  nice 
little  collar  was  round  my  neck,  and  one  was 
put  around  Charley's  neck  too,  and  we  ran  along 


together  by  the  side  of  the  young  lady  to  the 
place  where  she  lived. 

As  we  went  along  she  called  over  a  great  many 
names,  to  see  which  one  she  should  give  me ;  at 
last  she  told  me  my  name  should  be  Jack :  and 
by  that  time  we  came  to  the  house  where  she 
lived,  and  she  took  us  in,  —  Charley  and  me,  — 
and  I  had  a  collar,  and  a  name,  and  a  home  too. 
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ORIGIN,  MEANING,   AND   CURIOSITIES   OF   PROPER  NAMES. 


In  the  earliest  times  men  had  each  but  a  sin- 
gle name,  and  that  was  always  descriptive,  gen- 
erally expressing  some  circumstance  connected 
with  birth,  some  personal  characteristic  or  natu- 
ral defect,  or  some  quality  held  in  high  esteem,  — 
as  wisdom,  valor,  strength;  or  else  it  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  name  of  some  animal,  weapon, 
flower,  or  the  like ;  or,  finally,  it  was  the  expres- 
sion of  a  religious  sentiment  Thus,  we  read  in 
the  Bible  of  Aaron  (the  teacher),  of  Moses 
(drawn  out  of  the  water),  of  Gideon  (the  de- 
stroyer), of  Joshua  (the  Lord  is  salvation),  of 
Rachel  (a  ewe),  of  Esau  (the  hairy),  of  Solo- 
mon (peaceable).  The  Greeks  adopted  the  same 
rule  of  one  person,  one  ncune  ;  as,  Aspasia  (wel- 
come), Aristarchus  (best  judge),  Callimachus 
(excellent  fighter),  Diogenes  (Jove-bom),  Plato 
(the  broad-shouldered),  Polycarp  (much  fruit). 
So,  also,  did  the  primitive  Egyptians,  Persians, 
Romans,  Britons,  Germans,  and  other  old-time 
nations.  Even  at  the  present  day,  among  bar- 
barous or  savage  races,  no  individual  has  more 
than  one  name.  The  native  Indian  of  our 
own  land  is  known  as  Tecumseh,  perhaps,  or  Os- 
ceola, or  Hiawatha,  or  Minneliaha;  and  the  ne- 
gro of  the  Southern  States  is  simply  Cufiee,  or 
Sambo,  or  Dinah,  or  Chloe,  or  something  simi- 
lar. In  a  state  of  society  marked  by  greater  re- 
finement and  intellectual  progress,  one  or  more 
additional  names  were  given,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish a  particular  person  from  others  having  a 
name  in  common  with  him.  Thus,  among  the 
Romans,  every  man  had  at  first  but  a  single 
name ;  at  a  later  —  but  still  a  y^ry  early  — 
period,  two  were  used ;  and  afterwards,  three, 
called,  respectively,  the  pmtiotnen,  the  nomen, 
and  the  cognomen.  Of  these,  the  first,  like  our 
Christian  name,  was  personal  to  the  individual ; 
the  second  marked  the  clan  to  which  he  belonged ; 
and  the  third  denoted  the  particular  family  in 
that  clan  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Some- 
times a  fourth  name  —  called  agnomen  —  was 
added  as  an  honorary  title  indicative  of  merit, 
and  of  the  place  where  it  had  been  exhibited. 
Thus,  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  called  "Afri- 
canus,"  on  account  of  his  brilliant  campaigns  in 
Africa. 

The  system  of  personal  nomenclature  adopted 
by  most  modern  nations  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  having  one  name  for  the  individual,  and 
another  for  the  family  to  which  he  belongs.  The 
former   is  termed   the    Christian,  baptismal,  or 


given  name,  and  sometimes  the  fore-name;  the 
latter  is  called  the  surname. 

In  old  times,  the  Christian  name  was  consid- 
ered of  much  greater  consequence,  and  a  surer 
mark  of  identity  than  the  surname,  since  it  waA 
given  with  solemn  religious  rites  in  baptism, 
while  the  surname  was  ofben  a  mere  chance  ap- 
pellation, liable  to  be  changed  for  very  slight 
reasons.  But,  after  surnames  became  fixed  and 
hereditary,  they  acquired  a  controlling  impor- 
tance ;  and  their  vaiiety  at  the  present  time  is 
so  great,  —  upwards  of  40,000,  —  that  a  person 
is  far  more  accurately  distinguished  by  his  last 
name  than  by  his  first ;  for  very  many  Christian 
names  once  in  common  use  have  become  wholly 
obsolete,  and  the  number  of  those  which  can 
now  be  employed  without  an  appearance  of  sin- 
gularity, does  not  exceed  five  hundred  for  both 
sexes.  It  is,  however,  the  combination  of  Chris- 
tian name  and  surname,  by  which  one  man  is 
best  distinguished  from  other  men ;  and  hi^i  in- 
dividuality and  identity  are  still  more  strongly 
marked  by  the  use  of  a  middle  name,  which  has 
become  common  only  within  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years.  It  has  been  wittily  said,  that  ^a 
man  might  as  well  be  anonymous  at  once  as  ^  John 
Smith  ;  *  "  but  "  John  Thistlethwaite  Smith  " 
would  not  be  very  likely  to  find  his  double. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  not  every  given  mime  b 
necessarily  a  Cftristian  name.  An  illustration  of 
this  £^t  was  furnished  some  years  ago  by  a  Mr. 
Levi,  who,  having  been  summoned  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  was  asked  his  Christian 
name.  "  I  have  none,  my  lord,"  was  the  answer. 
*'I  am  a  Jew  ;  but  my  first  name  is  Moses." 

The  word  surname  means,  literally,  an  "  over- 
name  ; "  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  so 
called  as  being  a  name  given  over  and  above  the 
Christian  name,  or  because  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten over  the  Christian  name,  as  is  shown  to  have 
been  the  case  by  court-rolls,  and  other  ancient 
documents  still  extant  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  surnames  came  into  use  very  gradu- 
ally. They  took  their  rise  in  France  shortly  be- 
fore the  year  1000,  among  the  nobility,  who 
adopted  the  practice  of  calling  themselves  by  the 
names  of  their  estates  ;  as,  Bertraiid  de  Vatix^ 
that  is,  Bertrand  of  Vaux.  When  William  of 
Normandy  invaded  and  conquered  England,  in 
the  year  1066,  they  were  introduced  into  thai 
country  by  his  followers ;  though  they  seem  to 
have  been  employed   by  the  Anglo-Saxons,    in 
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nre  iDstanoes,  previously  to  that  event  Many 
of  the  adventurers  who  aocompauied  William, 
had  surnames  derived  from  landed  possessions  in 
Kormandy,  but  their  younger  sons,  and  others, 
took  names  from  the  estates  awarded  to  them  in 
the  conquered  country,  and  were  thenceforth 
known  as  Do  Bodiam,  De  Hastings,  etc  This 
prefix  de  continued  in  use  iu  England  until  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  gradually  aban- 
doned. A  few  fiunilies,  however,  retained  it,  and 
hence  we  still  have  such  names  as  De  Morgan, 
De  Quincey,  De  Yere,  etc  Although  the  occa- 
sonal  assumption  or  imposition  of  surnames  in 
England  can  be  traced  back  to  a  date  considera- 
bly anterior  to  that  of  the  Conquest,  and  though 
that  event  did  much  to  bring  them  into  fashion, 
they  did  not  become  general  among  the  common 
people  until  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  who  began 
to  reign  in  1307.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  Wales,  they  have  not  even  yet 
come  into  vogue. 

As  surnames  are  derived  from  various  sources, 
they  may  be  divided  into  dififerent  classes.  One 
of  the  largest  of  these  consists  of  local  names^  or 
soch  as  come  from  places,  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion. We  have  just  seen  that  surnames  origi- 
nated in  the  practice  adopted  by  land-owners  of 
designating  themselves  by  the  names  of  their  ter- 
ritorial possessions.  But,  in  many  cases,  persons 
borrowed  their  names,  not  from  estates  of  which 
they  were  the  proprietors,  but  from  farms,  ham- 
lets, villages,  natui-al  or  artificial  objects,  and  the 
liice,  at  or  near  which  they  resided,  or  from  the 
country  or  district  where  they  were  bom,  or  from 
which  they  had  removed.  Hence  such  names  as 
Field,  F'ord,  Hill,  Poole,  Pond,  Wood,  Lincoln, 
Yorke,  Maine,  Poland,  Wales,  Kent,  Wight  A 
considerable  number  of  these  local  names  origi- 
nally began  with  the  prefix  at,  which  is  pre- 
served in  Atwater,  At  well.  At  wood,  etc  An 
early  form  of  this  preposition  was  aite,  and  when 
a  name  beginning  with  a  vowel  followed  it,  an  n 
was  interposed  between  the  two,  to  make  the 
pronanciation  easier  ;  for  example,  a  person  liv- 
ing near  an  ash-tree,  was  called  Atten-ash.  After 
a  while  the  prefix  was  very  naturally  dropped, 
hat  the  casual,  euphonic  n  was  retained  ;  and 
thus  originated  the  common  name  of  Nash.  Other 
names  were  formed  by  the  use  of  other  preposi- 
tions ;  as  in  Byfield^  Underbill,  etc  In  France, 
the  use  of  the  territorial  de  has  come  to  be  a 
mark  of  nobility ;  and  so  has  the  corresponding 
word  wn  in  Germany.  In  England,  when  the 
de  was  dropped  by  the  landed  gentry,  about  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  name  of  an  estate 


was  generally  added  to  the  same  name  used  as 
the  surname  of  the  owner.  Thus,  William  de 
Catesby  became  William  Catesby  of  Catesby, 
and  Robert  de  Polwhele,  Robert  Polwhele  of 
Polwhele.  The  Scotch  adopted  a  simUar  custom, 
in  like  cases,  writing  themselves  *'  of  that  ilk." 
Thus,  ^  Mackintosh  of  that  ilk,*'  is  equivalent  to 
^  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh,"  and  denotes  a  gen- 
tleman whose  surname  and  the  title  of  whose  es- 
tate are  the  same.  It  may  be  well  to  remark, 
in  passing,  that  the  phrase  "of  that  ilk,**^ — 
which  is,  literally,  in  English,  ^'of  that  same," 
-—is  sometimes  used  by  ignorant  or  careless 
writers  in  this  country  as  if  it  meant  "  of  that 
sort;"  and  hence  we  meet  with  such  absurd  ex- 
pressions as,  '<  thieves,  gamblers,  sharpers,  and 
others  of  that  ilk:* 

Another  and  a  very  large  class  of  surnames 
arose  from  the  custom  of  adding  to  a  person's 
Christian  name  that  of  his  father,  —  sometimes 
that  of  his  mother,  —  usually  with  the  addition 
of  son,  or  its  equivalent ;  as,  Johnson,  Robertson, 
Williamson,  Anson  (that  is,  Ann  son).  Such 
names  are  called  patronymics.  At  first  they 
were  very  variable,  changing  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  John  Richardson's  son  James, 
for  example,  calling  himself  James  Johnson,  and 
his  son  Thomais  calling  himself  Thomas  Jameson, 
and  so  on.  Instead  of  adding  son  to  the  paren- 
tal name,  the  patronymic  was  often  formed  by 
simply  putting  the  name  in  the  possessive  case  ; 
as  Roberts,  Williams.  John's,  the  possessive  of 
John,  became  Jones.  The  celebrated  naval  hero, 
Paul  Jones,  whose  exploits  iu  the  time  of  our 
Revolutionary  War  created  so  much  terror  in 
England  and  Scotland,  was  the  son  and  name- 
sake of  John  Paul,  a  Scottish  gardener.  When 
the  Colonies  declaied  themselves  independent  of 
Great  Britain,  he  enlisted  in  their  navy  under 
the  name  of  John  Paul  Jones,  that  is,  John  Paul 
John's  (son). 

In  Syria,  and  some  other  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries, a  practice  prevails  which  is  the  exact  op- 
posite of  that  which  has  just  been  described  ; 
for  there,  instead  of  the  son  taking  the  name  of 
his  father  or  mother,  as  was  done  by  our  ances- 
tors, the  father  and  mother  often  take  their  name 
from  that  of  their  eldest  son.  Thus,  Abu-Mi- 
chael signifies  **  the  lather  of  Michael ;  "  Om-Su- 
leymau,  *•  the  mother  of  Solomon."  The  expla- 
nation of  this  singular  practice  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  system  of  primogeniture,  —  how 
many  of  our  readers  can  tell  what  that  is?  — 
and  in  the  Eastern  principle  of  considering  the 
first-born  son  as  consecrated  to  God.     Among 
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the  Arabians,  on  the  contrary,  though  every  man 
has  a  name  of  his  own,  he  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
called  by  that  of  his  father  alone,  with  the  word 
Mn  (son)  prefixed.  Thus,  if  a  man  named 
Zoar  had  a  son  named  Hadi,  the  latter  would  be 
called,  not  Hadi,  but  £bn-Zoar,  and  the  son  of 
Hadi  would  be  called  Ebn-Hadi,  though  his  true 
name  might  be  Mousa,  or  something  else.  In 
Normandy,  a  similar  practice  prevailed  for  a 
time,  the  son  taking,  in  addition  to  his  own  name, 
that  of  his  father,  and  prefixing  to  it  the  word 
Fitz,*  the  equivalent  of  "son;"  as,  Fitzgerald, 
F'itzhamon,  etc.  This  mode  of  forming  patro- 
nymics was  introduced  by  the  Normans  into 
England,  where  it  has  sometimes  been  used  to 
designate  the  illegitimate  children  of  the  sover- 
eigns and  of  princes  of  the  blood  royal ;  as, 
Fitzroy  (literally,  "  son  of  a  king  "),  Fitzjames, 
Fitzclarence,  etc 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  surnames  were 
formed  from  the  father's  name  by  means  of  the 
prefix  Mac  (son),  which  al^o,  though  to  a  limited 
extent,  served  the  same  purpose  in  Ireland.  The 
usual  Irish  prefix,  however,  was  C,  which  prop- 
erly signifies  grandson,  but  is  loosely  used  of  any 
descendant.  Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  this  handle  to  their  names,  are  apt  to 
pride  themselves  upon  it  as  being  a  mark  of  dig- 

*  Thia  prefix  ia  a  contraction  and  corruption  of  the  I^tin 
word^^'iM.  The  t  was  originally  an  /  with  a  line  drawii*  aeross 
it  to  signify  the  omission  of  the  following  t,  and  the  z  was  the 
character  3 ,  a  common  sign,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  any  termi- 
nation, and  still  preserved,  under  the  guise  of  a  2,  hi  the  abbre- 
viations oz.  (ounce  or  ounces)  and  viz,  (videlicet).  As  Filt» 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Fitz,  it  soon  came — naturally 
enough  —  to  be  pronounced  and  written  Fits. 


nity  or  high  birth ;  but,  as  there  are  said  to  be 
upwards  of  2,000  surnames  beginning  with  this 
prefix,  it  would  not  seem  to  furnish  a  very 
strong  proof  of  patrician  origin.  The  popular 
belief  is  said  by  high  authorities  to  be  unques- 
tionably erroneous.  There  b  an  old  joke,  well 
known  in  Ireland,  about  a  certain  Mr.  Mullany, 
who,  becoming  rich,  became  also  ashamed  of  his 
name,  which  he  thought  to  be  too  irtVA,  and 
therefore  changed  it  for  CBrallaghan  / 

The  Welsh  formed  patronymics  in  the  same 
way  as  most  of  the  other  Celtic  races,  applying 
the  prefix  Ap,  or  Ab  (son  of),  to  the  father^s  bap- 
tismal name  ;  as  in  Ap  Rhys,  Ap  Howell,  Ap 
Richard,  Ab  Harry,  Ab  Owen,  whence  our  Price, 
Powell,  Pritchard,  Barry,  Bowen.  Formerly  it 
was  customary  to  embody  one's  pedigree  in  one's 
name  by  means  of  this  prefix,  which  was  used  to 
form  such  remarkable  combinations  as  Grifiith- 
ap-  David-ap  -William-ap-Evan  -  ap-  Morgjin  -  ap- 
Owen,  which  is  certainly  not  surpassed,  if  it  is 
equaled,  by  the  Dutch  name  Matthew  Peter 
Reynold's  Son's  Son's  Son's  Son's  Son,  —  a 
name  actually  borne  by  one  of  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  Amsterdam,  in  tlie  year  1445.  Al- 
most all  the  fwmily  names  now  used  in  Wales  — 
and  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  also  to  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  and  to  Ireland  —  are  derived 
from  Christian  names,  very  few  of  them  being 
territorial  or  local  designations. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  Russian  names  end 
in  toiiz,  and  of  Polish  names  in  skg,  both  ternai- 
nations  meaning  "  son ; "  as,  Paulowitz  (son  of 
Paul),  Peti'owsky  (i^on  of  Peter). 


A  FAIRY'S    SAIL. 


BY  ANNETTE  BISHOP. 


Fairies  have  told  to  me 
So  much  of  the  Wonderful  Sea, 
Where  our  river  bathes  its  feet, 
That  I  long  to  hasten  thither, 
And  see  its  great  waves  beat 
Their  foamy  hands  together. 
Why  not  build  a  boat, 
And  set  it  afloat  ? 
Here  is  a  mushroom  white  as  snow. 

With  rounded  top,  and  ribbed  inside  ; 
Launched  on  the  dimpling  stream  below, 

Light  enough  it  will  ride. 
Tins  spear  of  grass  shall  be  my  mast, 


This  leaf  for  a  sail  to  the  winds  I'll  cast ; 
This  purple  stem  of  the  maiden-hair 
I'll  take  for  a  paddle  to  steer  me  there. 
Hasten,  hasten  !  this  very  day 
I'll  up  with  its  sails  and  away. 
Blow,  soft  breezes,  blow,  blow. 
And  make  me  lightly,  lightly  go. ' 

The  sunset  comes,  the  sunset  goes, 
Gone  are  its  hues  of  orange  and  rose, 

And  still  I  sail,  I  sail ; 
The  moon  rose  red,  the  moon  sets  pale, 
And  still  I  sail,  and  still  I  sail ; 
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Rises  the  son,  and  glows  and  glows, 
Slovrer  and  slower  mj  light  bark  goes  ; 
The  zephyrs  fiiint,  the  zephyrs  die. 
Becalmed  on  the  lingering  stream  I  lie. 
Alas,  alas !  the  Wonderful  Sea 
Seems  ever  ferther  and  farther  from  mc. 
I  cannot  paddle  mj  boat  so  far, 

Nor  fly  so  far  with  my  delicate  wings  ; 
And  I  will  not  wait  on  this  lonely  bar 

Till  a  breeze  o'er  the  water  sings. 
I  wish  that  my  merry  little  elf. 

My  gay  Redcap,  were  here. 
Once,  1  remember,  he  told  me  himself. 


If  I  wished,  and  wished,  and  wished  him  near, 

In  a  moment  he  would  appear. 
O  I  wish,  I  wish,  I  wish,  I  wish 

Redcap  would  come  to  me  ! 
He  can  fly  like  a  bird,  or  swim  like  a  fish, — 

O  come.  Redcap,  to  me ! 

Ah  !  here  you  are,  your  own  gay  self; 
Welcome,  my  best,  my  merriest  elf! 
Look  at  my  pretty  boat. 
It  is  almost  light  as  a  leaf  afloat, 

Yet  cannot  sail. 

For  the  winds  all  fiul. 


Win  you  fly  ahead,  and  tow  it  along, 

With  this  cable  of  gossamer  twisted  strong  ? 

Then  Til  show  you  the  way  to  the  Wonderful  Sea, 

With  its  shores  of  golden  sand ; 
Aha !  I  knew  you  would  go  with  me. 

If  I  sailed  for  the  Far^ff  Land. 

Merrily,  merrily,  now  I  ride 
Swifter  than  breeze,  swifter  than  tide. 
Whish !  past  the  water-lilies  I  go  ; 
They  turn  to  see  what  ruffles  them  so. 
The  rashes  sway,  as  the  ripples  run 
Up  their  green  stems  every  one. 
Bound  the  bends  I  whirl  and  swing, 
IV>wn  the  rapids  I  bounce  and  spring. 


Well  done,  well  done!  my  merry  elf; 
Now  in  the  shadows  rest  yourself; 
On  a  cool,  green  leaf  of  the  lilies  lie, 
While  deep  in  the  whitest  blossoms  I 
Will  dive  for  a  cup  of  perftimed  dew. 
Drink,  and  I  will  drink  with  you. 

What  can  that  gleam  in  the  distance  be  ? 
The  Wonderful  Sea,  the  Wonderful  Sea ! 
O  let  us  haste !     I  can  fly,  dear  elf. 
With  the  sea  so  near,  like  the  wind  itself; 
Straight  and  swift,  we  cleave  the  air, 
Like  a  flash  of  light ;  we  shall  soon  be  there. 
The  billowy  tops  of  the  forest  seem 
To  rush  behind  us,  a  glistening  stream  ; 
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Shines  before  hb  the  Wonderful  Sea, 
Fair  as  the  direst  dream  can  be. 
Let  lis  build  a  tent  on  the  shore,  and  stay 
Many,  and  many,  and  many  a  day  : 
When  the  strong  wmds  blow,  and  the  waves  roll 
high, 


We  will  find  a  cave  in  the  rocks  close  by, 
And,  safe  in  our  shelter,  will  see  how  grand 
The  white  waves  burst  on  the  glittering  sand ; 
And  when  we  go  back,  what  tales  will  we 
Tell  of  our  stay  by  the  Wonderful  Sea. 


THE   SHIPWRECKED   BUTTONS. 


BY  ALICE  ELIOT. 


What  a  nice  place  the  beach  is !  There^s  al- 
ways something  for  one  to  do.  It  is  as  nice  in 
pleasant  weather  as  any  place  can  be ;  and  when 
it  rains,  there  are  all  one's  shells  and  stones  to 
look  over  and  get  ready  for  packing.  I  always 
thought  it  so  strange,  and  I  daresay  you  do,  that 
the  fishermen's  children  never  seemed  any  hap- 
pier than  the  small  persons  like  myself,  who  were 
doomed  to  live  inland. 

This  day  was  very  bright  and  sunny,  and  the 
time  was  just  after  breakfast  The  people  from 
the  hotel  were  walking  on  the  Sands,  for  it  was 
dead  low  water.  The  ladies  walked  slowly  back 
and  forth  talking  to  each  other,  or  some  of  their 
gentlemen  friends,  and  Jack's  father  and  mother, 
and  Kitty's  father  and  mother,  had  gone  out  in  a 
sail  boat. 

Jack  and  Kitty  were  the  only  children  at  the 
hotel  just  then,  except  three  or  four  small  babies, 
whom  they  looked  back  upon  from  the  advanced 
ages  of  eight  and  seven  years,  with  great  con- 
tempt. To  be  sure.  Jack  would  have  preferred 
a  boy  to  play  with,  and  Kitty  a  girl :  but  they 
only  had  each  other ;  and  though  on  some  points 
they  didn't  sympathize,  —  especially  on  the  doll 
question,  —  they  made  the  best  of  each  other, 
and  got  along  very  well.  This  morning  they 
were  not  particularly  happy,  for  they  had  hoped 
to  go  out  sailing ;  but  the  first  thing  they  knew, 
there  was  the  boat  full  of  people  quite  far  out 
from  the  land,  and  they  away  down  the  b^ach,  so 
shouting  would  do  no  goo(L 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Jack  ;  "  now,  if  we'd  only 
been  going  the  other  way,  we  should  have  seen 
them."     Kitty  gave  a  great  sigh. 

**  WTiat  shall  we  do  while  they're  gone  ?  "  said 
she  ;  ^  let's  go  in  wading  in  the  little  ponds,  and 
see  who  will  dare  to  go  in  deepest." 

Jack  said  that  wouldn't  do,  for  he  had  on  his 
very  best  trousers,  the  last  of  his  play-clothes 
having  been  wofiilly  soaked  and  torn  the  day  be- 
fore.    "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  all  my  other  clothes 


are  spoilt  and  being  washed,  and  if  I  get  these 
wet,  Bridget  will  put  me  to  bed  ;  and  it's  real 
pleasant  to-day :  but,  I  say  !  we'll  go  to  the  big- 
gest pond  and  sit  on  the  rocks,  and  sail  boats." 
Kitty  said  "  yes,"  and  they  stift-ted  off  in  differ- 
ent directions  for  chips.  But  they  had  all  gone 
sailing  by  themselves,  I  guess,  for  all  that  could 
be  found  was  one  old  shingle.  That  was  just 
the  thing  ;  and  the  next  part  of  the  business  was 
to  make  a  sail,  and  to  load  the  vessel. 

Nothing  could  be  thought  of  for  the  sailcloth 
but  Jack's  handkerchief,  and  that  was  &stened 
to  the  masts,  which  were  two  dead  sticks  of 
something  which  Kitty  brought  from  the  edge 
of  the  marshes.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  way 
they  were  fastened  in  was  by  being  stuck  through 
the  comers. 

It's  astonishing  how  children  will  abuse  their 
handkerchiefs,  but  what  could  they  do  without 
them  ?  Think  of  a  small  girl  at  housekeeping 
under  the  lila&'bushes,  with  a  largo  and  trouble- 
some family  of  dolls,  and  think  of  the  assistance 
that  little  square  of  linen  can  be  to  her..  It 
cleans  the  bits  of  crockery,  and  is  the  table-cloth, 
and  wipes  the  dishes  after  the  mud  dinner  is  dis- 
posed of.  It  covers  as  much  as  it  can  of  the 
children,  while  they  take  their  afternoon  nap  on 
the  cunning  grass  bed  with  the  lilac- leaf  pillow. 
It  makes  a  carpet  whereon  Miss  Susan  Anna 
Mary,  the  best  doll,  sits  in  state,  to  receive  calls 
in  her  burdock-burr  chair.  If  the  little  mistress 
falls  down  and  hurts  herself,  the  handkerchief 
wipes  her  eyes  ;  if  you  call  her  to  the  window  to 
give  her  candy  or  gingerbread  for  her  part  of  the 
dinner-party  she  is  giving,  it  is  the  little  hand- 
kerchief that  she  holds  up  by  the  corners. 

Well,  the  ship  was  ready  and  the  wind  was 
fair,  and  then  the  question  was  what  the  freight, 
should  be  to  the  foreign  country,  where  Kit^ 
would  soon  run  to  wait  for  it 

"Kitty,"  said  Jack,  "got  anything  in  your 
pocket  ?     This  is  such  a  good  boat,  and   it's  no 
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iiin  to  send  stones ;  they're  so  heavy  too.  There's 
nothing  in  any  of  my  pockets,  or  I'd  put  it  on  ; 
joa  see,  this  is  wide,  and  things  can't  lose  off!" 

Do  yon  want  me  to  tell  yon  the  reason  why 
Jack  hail  nothing  m  his  pockets  ?  My  dear,  they 
were  all  sewed  np,  except  one  for  his  handker- 
chieC  hy  the  indignant  Bridget,  who,  a  day  or 
two  before,  in  getting  a  suit  of  his  clothes,  which 
ha^l  been  hung  away  to  dry,  ready  for  the  wash, 
had  noticed  a  strikingly  unpleasant  odor;  and 
upon  investigation,  discovered  the  one  in  the  left 
skie  of  his  pantaloons  to  be  the  cemetery  of  half 
ft  dozen  baby  crabs,  who  looked  as  if  they  had 
beoi  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  who,  to  use  her 
own  words,  "^  half  pisoned  me  with  their  shmeU- 
ing!" 

Kitty,  always  obliging,  sat  down  on  the  rock 
\fj  him,  and  commenced  investigations.  One 
ibiny  mussel  shell ;  a  piece  of  a  cooky  that  she 
had  saved  from  lunch  the  day  before ;  a  smooth 
bit  of  bone  she  had  picked  up  that  morning; 
sod  last  of  all  some  buttons. 

"  O ! "  said  Jack,  **  what  a  nice  girl  you  are, 
Eltty !  Let's  take  the  buttons,  and  we'll  say 
whidi  will  be  sailors,  and  which  be  captain. 
There !  this  button  may  be  captain  of  the  ship  ; 
isa't  he  a  beauty  ?  ^ 

••O,"  said  Kitty,  "bnt  I  don't  like  to  put  that 
one  on.  I  know  you  make  splendid  boat?, 
Jicky,  and  they  hardly  ever  tip  over ;  but  that 
bek>nged  to  my  best  white  suit,  and  if  I  should 
loae  it,  I  know  mamma  would  be  angry.  I  took 
it.oot  of  Ann's  basket  this  morning.  The  others 
Ann  gave  me  herself  for  dolls'  dresses,  and  tliey're 
all  homely  except  the  blue  one,  and  I  wouldn't 
mind  if  they  were  lost." 

••  O  my  I"  said  Jack,  "  if  you  aren't  just  like 
ill  the  girls  :  they're  so  afraid  of  everything.** 

Kitty  didn't  say  a  word,  but  hud  the  buttons 
down  on  the  rock.  And  a  little  pearl  one 
roiled  into  the  water  directly,  as  if  it  thought 
that  it  would  get  there  sooner  oi*  later ;  and  it 
felt  it  might  as  well  have  it  over  with.  There 
were  eight  when  that  had  gone,  and  four  of  these 
Kitty  put  carefully  back  in  her  pocket,  having 
suddenly  recollected  (to  Jack's  great  displeasure) 
that  they  were  Ann's  own,  and  she  had  only  bor- 
rowed chem  to  play  jackstones  with.  So  there 
were  only  four  left,  —  the  great  f«hiny  pearl  one, 
and  a  pretty  blue  one,  with  little  gilt  flowers 
painted  on  it,  and  a  gilt  rim ;  a  common,  old- 
&shioned  bone  button,  and  a  white  porcelain 
one;  Of  course  the  last  two  were  common  sail- 
on,  and  the  pearl  button  was  captain.  The  blue 
one  was  his  wife,  and  they  were  going  for  pleas- 


nre  to  a  delightful  country  where  oranges  grow. 
Kitty  thought  it  was  a  great  pity  the  little  one 
had  rolled  into  the  water,  for  it  would  have  made 
such  a  nice  son  for  the  captain.  But  Jack  said 
no ;  he  should  have  been  cabin  boy,  for  one  must 
have  more  sailors  than  passengers.  "  But,"  said 
he,  '<  we  can  play  that  aJl  the  rest  are  down .  in 
the  cabin." 

Then  the  ship  was  carefully  launched,  and  the 
crew  and  the  captain's  wife  went  on  board,  and 
Kitty  ran  to  the  great  warm  dry  rock  on  the 
other  side.  The  handkerchief  made  a  very  good 
sail;  the  wind  was  right,  and  the  ship  very 
steady,  so  away  it  went,  rather  slowly  to  be  sure, 
across  the  water. 

But  the  pond  was  quite  wide,  and  waiting  was 
hard  work.  Kitty  had  just  proposed  that  when 
it  got  into  port  they  should  go  down  to  the  fish- 
houses,  when  Jack  exclaimed,  <^  O  see,  Kitty  I 
there's  the  boat  coming  back  for  something.  Now 
let's  hurry  and  see  what  it  is ;  and  maybe,  if  we 
get  it,  they  will  take  u^  in  after  all." 

"  No,"  said  Kitty,  *'  for  don't  you  see  how  full 
the  boat  is  ?  " 

Jack's  face  lengthened  a  bit,  but  he  answered, 
^  Never  mind ;  let*s  go  and  Fee  thenCi ;  and  this 
boat  won't  more  than  have  got  across  by  the  time 
we  come  back." 

So  off  they  ran,  and  when  they  got  down  to 
the  lauding  place,  they  found  that  a  young  lady 
had  been  dizzy,  and  they  had  brought  her  in. 
Jack  and  Elitty  paid  nothing,  but  their  wistful 
faces  showed  very  plainly  what  they  wanted  to 
say ;  and  when  one  of  the  fishermen  whom  they 
were  very  intimate  with,  suggested  that  "  the 
children  wouldn't  take  more  room  than  she," 
Jack's  father  smiled,  and  Kitty's  nodded,  and  the 
fisherman  took  them  in  his  arms,  waded  back 
again,  and  set  them  down  on  the  seat  The  two  lit- 
tle things  looked  very  happy,  and  the  boat  went 
dancing  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  over  the 
green  waves.  Soon  they  were  far  out,  and  the 
boat  had  stopped,  and  Jack  actually  held  the  end 
of  a  great  long  fishing-lme  ;  and  very  soon  a  fat 
little  fish  was  so  kind  as  to  take  hold  of  the 
other  end  and  be  drawn  up  into  the  boat  How 
Jack's  eyes  danced ;  and  if  he  had  stood  up,  he 
would  have  looked  an  inch  taller,  I  know.  Kitty 
paddled  in  the  water,  and  snatched  at  some  bits 
of  weed  that  went  floating  by,  and  sung  a  little. 
After  a  while  she  went  to  sleep,  and  flocks  of 
birds  went  over  them,  and  shoals  of  flshes  under 
them,  and  the  sail  was  hoisted  again  to  carry 
them  out  among  the  islands ;  the  morning  went 
very  fast  and  the  sun  went  fiir  up  in  the  sky. 
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And  what  had  become  of  the  other  boat  with 
the  handkerchief  sail  and  the  button  crew,  which 
was  going  so  slowly  across  the  tide  pool  all  by 
itself?    ril  tell  you. 

The  children  had  gone  away  down  the  Sands, 
so  the  captain  said  to  his  wife  and  the  sailors,  — 
"  Now  they  shall  see  I  Here  comes  a  wind,  and 
we  will  be  in  port  before  they  have  turned  to 
come  back.*'  The  breeze  did  come,  nnd  the  ship 
was  almost  lost.  It  nearly  turned  over  ;  and  the 
captain's  wife,  who  was  the  roundest,  rolled  to 
the  very  edge.  When  the  gale  had  passed,  the 
ship  was  going  sideways  rather  faster  than  be- 
fore.   It's  a  very  good  ship  that  will  do  that ! 

Tliey  went  floating  on  and  on,  but  the  chil- 
dren didn't  come,  and  the  voyage  grew  tedious ; 
but  at  last  came  a  horrible  gale,  and  they  struck 
the  shore,  and  the  wave  went  back,  and  the  ship 
with  it;  but  the  buttons  were  ail  left  on  the 
sand.  "  Now,"  said  the  captain  to  his  wife,  who 
was  very  wet  and  very  frightened,  just  as  you 
would  IjHve  been,  "  we  are  shipwrecked,  my 
dear."  And  they  all  felt  very  melancholy,  and 
the  Fait  tears  in  their  eyes  glistened,  but  soon 
dried  up. 

"  O,"  said  the  pearl  captain,  "  I  wish  I  were 
back  on  Kitty's  dress,  sewed  on  very  tiglit,  and 
the  button-hole  round  me  !  One  feels  very  safe^ 
and  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world  so. 
Why,  Tve  been  to  two  dancing-schools  and  a 
party,  and  I- once  spent  a  week  in  the  ODBOiry. 
Thai's  Iiow  I  happened  to  be  taken  off  and  put 
here  ;  now  they  will  forget  uj»,  and  I  shall  never 
have  a  house  any  more,  and  never  go  anywhere 
again." 

"  My  dear,"  said  his  wife,  who,  in  spite  of  their 
short  acquaintance,  had  become  very  fond  of 
him,  though  no  one  knows  how  tender  they 
might  have  been  all  the  night  before  in  Kitty  s 
pocket,  —  "  my  dear,  how  could  any  one  forget 
such  a  handsome  button  as  you ;  tliey  will  soon 
be  back,  and,  to  m:ike  the  time  shorter,  tell  me 
more  of  your  life,  and  particularly  what  hap- 
pened to  you  that  day  in  the  country,  after 
which  you  liad  to  be  taken  off;  and  what  be- 
came of  your  house  afterwards,"  —  she  meant 
the  button-hole,  you  know.  "  I  have  a  story 
about  myself  to  tell." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  pearl  button.  "  1*11  be 
most  happy  to  tell  my  story,  but  it  shall  be 
short ;  so  you  can  tell  us  all  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  you,  which  must  be  a  great  deal ;  you 
are  very  beautiful.  I  came  from  over  seas,  from 
England  ;  and  a  dozen  like  me  cost  a  great  deal. 
I  was  bought  for  a  piqa^  suit  of  Kitty's,  and  it 


was  one  of  her  best  dresses,  and  very  nicely 
trimmed.  We  used  to  go  around  the  city  more 
than  any  other  dress  she  had,  for  a  time ;  but 
dirt  sticks  to  everything,  and  we  had  to  be 
washed,  and  then  were  only  second  best  One 
day,  the  first  of  this  summer,  Kitty's  mamma  was 
invited  to  stay  a  week  in  the  country ;  Kitty  was 
taken,  and  so  was  I,  and  the  morning  after  we 
got  there  I  was  put  on,  and  Kitty  found  anotlier 
horrid  little  child ;  and  what  should  they  do  but 
go  out  in  the  fields  and  tumble  into  some  soft* 
black  mud.  So  the  l)eautiful  white  pique  was 
ruine<l,  and  I  and  the  rest  of  the  buttons,  and 
the  trimming,  and  hooks  and  eyes,  were  cut  off. 
Since  then  I  have  been  doing  nothing  in  Ann's 
work-basket,  waiting  for  the  new  dress  to  be  fin- 
ished, until  yesterday.  Now  I  won't  tell  any 
more,  though  some  very  interesting  things  have 
happened  to  me,  until  I  have  heard  the  story 
you  have  to  tell." 

And  the  blue  and  gold  captain's  wife  paid, — 
<^  I  am  a  French  button  of  yery  distinguished 
family.  I  know  I  was  made  for  the  beet  ImII 
dress  of  some  grand  lady  "  —  blue  button,  there's 
a  fib  to  start  on  1  you  know  you're  only  thirty 
cents  a  dozen !  —  '^  but  how  difierent  a  life  J  have 
had.  I  never  was  even  put  on  a  card ;  I  fell 
into  a  box  of  very  common  buttons  through  the 
carelessness  of  a  boy  ;  and  when  I  got  to  Amer- 
ica a  clerk  saw  me,  and  had  no  more  sense  than 
to  suppose  I  was  an  odd  one  in  the  cheap  box. 
and  not  a  bit  better  than  they  ;  so  he  threw  me 
on  the  fioor.  How  little  he  knew  whom  he  was 
treating  so!  Nobody  saw  me  until  the  next 
morning,  when  the  store  was  swept,  and  then  a 
woman  picked  me  up  from  the  dirt  thrown  out 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  all  that  day  I  stayed  in  her 
horrid  dark  pocket,  and  it  was  worse  than  the 
common  buttons.  There  was  an  old  purse  there 
so  fiat,  I  know  there  was  nothing  in  it,  and  a 
handkerchief  with  a  great  darn  in  the  side  next 
me.  Well,  I  won't  mind  talking  about  that  any 
more.  All  diiy  the  woman  was  doing  some  kind 
of  work  at  a  table,  only  at  noon  she  stopped  and 
ate  some  dinner;  but  there  must  have  been  very 
little,  for  she  was  only  a  moment  or  two.  At 
night  she  went  a  long  way  through  the  streets 
home ;  and  when  she  got  there,  first  I  heard  her 
kiss  some  one,  and  then  (^he  took  mo  out  of  her 
pocket  It  was  so  dark  at  first  I  couldn't  see, 
and  when  I  got  used  to  it,  my  dear  captain,  I  was 
so  miserable !  It  was  a  little  bit  of  a  room,  and 
opened  into  another  where  there  was  a  bed.  Jt 
was  not  a  grand  place  at  all,  such  as  I  wished  to 
be  in,  and  I  was  in  a  little  girl's  lap  on  such  a 
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cheap  dress.  There  was  a  doll  in  the  lap  too, 
—  a  common  rag-baby. 

^  The  woman  said,  '  Wait,  Jenny,  till  I  light 
the  lamp,  and  you  shall  see  what  it  is.  J 
thought  you  might  like  it  to  put  with  your  otli- 
ers.  It's  a  very  handsome  button,  J  think. 
Hhtc  you  been  very  lonely,  and  are  you  much 
tired  dear  ? ' 

^  The  child  said  ^  No '  rather  quietly,  as  if  she 
didn't  mean  it,  but  hardly  liked  to  say  anything 
else;  and  the  mother  said,  'Fm  sorry,  Jenny. 
Fm  Dot  to  be  away  all  day  again,  though.'  Hiey 
both  had  very  pleasant  yoicei>,  and  then  the  lamp 
bomed  bright,  and  the  kitten  got  down  off  the 
wiodow-ledge  and  rubbed  herself  against  the 
woman,  mewing. 

^^Yes,  pussy,'  said  she;  and  soon  one  could 
hear  the  little  cat  purring  over  a  saucer  in  the 
corner. 

•^^Well,'  said  I  to  myself,  'if  these  people 
are  so  kind  to  her,  they  may  have  taste  too,  and 
see  how  beautifal  I  am ; '  and  I  wasn't  disap- 
pointed. The  mother  brought  the  lamp,  and  the 
child  said  as  much  as  heart  could  wish ;  so  I  was 
quite  happy.  Then  the  mother  put  the  lamp  on 
the  supper-table,  and  came  again  to  Jenny  and 
took  her  in  her  arms.  I  could  see  that  she  was 
a  little  cripple,  and  her  limbs  were  useless.  But 
yoo  never  would  have  thought  it,  if  you  only 
saw  the  bright  little  face,  though  it  was  rather 
pale  and  thin.  I  don't  wonder  at  that,  if  they 
never  had  any  more  to  eat  than  I  saw  that 
nigbt. 

**  I  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  her 
plate,  and  when  she  had  finished,  she  said,  <  Now 
the  blue  button  must  go  to  sleep/  So  I  was 
pat  on  the  window-ledge,  near  her  bed,  and  the 
wind  that  came  in  all  night  was  frightful ;  I  was 
nearly  blown  down,  and  I  know  it  would  have 
cracked  me. 

•*  The  little  girl  took  me  from  there  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning ;  and  when  she  was  sitting 
again  in  her  chair  in  the  other  room,  and  her 
mother  had  gone  away  until  noon,  and  the  doll 
was  in  her  lap,  she  took  me  out  of  her  pocket, 
where  I  was  very  tired  of  staying,  and  laid  me 
on  the  window-sill,  where  the  kitten  was  sitting 
in  the  sun.  Then  she  put  a  handful  of  buttons 
by  me,  and  arranged  them  side  by  side  half 
across  the  window,  and  I  must  say  I  have  been 
in  better  company,  though  some  were  not  so  veiy 
bad  lookijig,  and,  poor  things,  they  were  made 
homely,  and  it  was  not  their  fault.  And  the 
ran  Fhone  in  very  pleasantly,  and  I  glistened,  and 
felt  verv  good-natured.  The  little  girl  said,  '  Ah, 
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my  pretty  blue  button  is  queen  of  them  all ! ' 
then  I  was  prouder  than  ever.  I  thought  to  my- 
self, '  I  would  like  to  live  with  her  always,  for 
perhaps  the  fashion  doesn't  change  with  her, 
and  I  should  never  be  thrown  away.'  Well, 
Pearl  Captain,  my  dear,  if  I  had  had  my  wish 
granted,  I  never  should  have  met  you  ! 

"  Jenny  played  with  us  an  lour  or  so,  and  we 
walked  round  the  window-sill,  first  one  at  a  time, 
taking  very  long  steps,  and  then  she  placed  us 
two  and  two  :  I  first,  with  a  silvery  one.  Then 
she  made  a  necklace  of  us,  and  then  counted  us, 
and  tried  to  play  jack-stones ;  but  some  ill-nat- 
ured old  things  rolled  away  from  her,  and  as  she 
couldn't  get  them  again,  she  gave  that  up,  and 
made  a  pin  of  me  for  her  doll's  collar.  She 
played  with  me  every  way  she  could  think  of, 
and  said  once,  *  You  dear  button,  you're  so  very 
good  to  play  with  ;  but  I  wish  you  had  little 
feet,  and  could  get  me  a  drink  of  water.' 

"•  Soon  a  woman  came  in  nnd  got  the  water,  and 
gave  her  an  orange  beside,  talking  very  kindly 
all  the  time.  Jenny  was  so  pleased.  It  was  so 
warm  that  the  lady  opened  the  window  ;  and 
while  the  child  was  eating  the  orange,  the  kitten 
jumped  out  and  nin  away  down  the  stn  et.  The 
first  Jenny  saw  of  it  all  was  the  poor  little  cat 
trying  hard  to  get  home,  with  a  cross  looking  dog 
running  after  her.  She  never  could,  but  for  a 
boy,  who  chased  him  away.  He  took  the  fright- 
ened kitten  in  his  arms,  and  came  knocking  at 
the  door.  Jenny's  visitor  let  him  in,  and  Jenny 
was  half  crying  with  fright,  for  pussy  was  her 
very  greatest  treasure.  *  Decor  Joe,'  said  she, 
*  you  were  real  good,*  and  the  little  thing  began 
to  cry  so  hard.  Only  think,  my  friends,  of  any 
one  being  as  fond  as  that  of  a  kitten  who  knows 
no  better  than  to  roll  one  about  on  the  floor  with 
her  paws !  But  then  the  little  girl  didn't  know 
but  cats  were  perfectly  polite  to  buttons  ;  and  it 
was  so  sad  for  her  to  sit,  d^iy  afler  day,  and  make 
the  old  buttons  go  in  procession  back  and  forth 
on  the  window-sill,  and  want  a  drink  of  water, 
and  wish  for  her  mother,  and  that  she  were 
strong,  like  the  other  children.  The  doll  was  al- 
ways there,  I  suppose  ;  hut  she  wouldn't  mew, 
and  lick  one's  face  when  one  hugged  her ;  and  it 
was  nice  to  have  something  alive  in  the  room  ex- 
cept the  flies.     My  story  is  very  long,  thouj^h. 

"  Jenny  looked  up  as  soon  as  i>he  could  talk, 
and  said,  *  Joe,  would  you  like  to  have  my 
doll  ?     You've  been  very  good  to  my  kitty.' 

"  *  No,  Jenny,  I  don't  want  you  to  give  me 
anything  just  for  that;  and  I  wouldn't  take 
awny  your  doll  for  anything.     What  would  I  do 
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with  it,  you  know  ?  Boys  dou*t  have  dolls,  and 
1  haven't  any  sister.* 

"  '  Then  I  haven't  anything  to  give  you  except 
my  pretty  new  button,  and  you  must  take  that. 
It*s  not  because  1  want  to  pay  you,  but  J  like 
you.  It's  only  a  little  thing,  but  it's  all  I  have 
that's  nice  enough.  I  see  one  off  your  8hii*t 
now,  up  by  the  ihroat  Mrs.  Burt,  would  you 
please  sew  it  on  for  him  ?  there's  mother's  bas- 
ket on  the  shelf.' 

*Mt  was  a  very  homely  shirt,  and  I  had  half  a 
mind  to  tumble  down  into  a  crack  of  the  floor ; 
but  I  was  afraid  it  might  crack  me,  and  then 
very  likely  I  couldn't  be  got  out  again.  Jenny 
saw  me  ga  out  of  the  door,,  and  down  the  street, 
with  a  very  sad  face.  It  wasn't  often  she  had 
such  a  beautiful  plaything  as  I  was ;  and  I  won- 
<ler  what  that  doll  did  for  want  of  a  breast-pin, 
and  who  was  queen  of  the  buttons  who  lived  on 
the  window-sill.  Do  you  think !  that  boy  ran 
down  an  alley,  and  helped  two  more,  worse  look- 
ing than  he  was,  to  hang  a  poor,  thin  old  cat 
they  had  caught  in  the  street  That  was  fuimy, 
wasn't  it,  when  Joe  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
take  Jenny's  kitten  away  from  the  dog  ?  I  sup- 
pose he  liked  her ;  I'm  sure  I  did,  poor  little 
ihing  I  Pretty  soon  the  shirt  was  worn  out,  and 
1  being  sewed  on  much  firmer  Uian  there  was 
any  need  of,  had  to  go  with  it  into  a  bag  of  rags, 
find,  after  a  while,  to  a  paper-mill ;  and  there 
Ann's  cousin  cut  me  off,  and  gave  me  to  bet,  with 
a  great  handful  of  others ;  and  there  I've  been 
ever  since.  That  homely  bone  button  has  a  very 
interesting  story,  my  dear,  and  I  don't  see  the 
children.     Come,  bone  button  I " 

**  Bother ! "  said  the  old  sailor.  "  I'm  not 
going  to  tell  any  story.  You  wouldn't  under- 
stand it  if  I  did ;  my  eyes  are  all  full  of  sand, 
and  I'm  half  baked  to  death  with  this  abomina- 
ble sun." 

*•  So  are  we,"  said  the  captain.  "  My  wife's 
complexion  is  positively  ruined.  Can't  you  do 
your  part  to  nuiko  the  time  seem  a  little  shorter  ? 
See  here :  if  you  don't,  you  shall  be  hung  for 
mutiny." 

**  I'd  like  to  know  what  you've  got  to  hang 
me  to  I  "  siaid  the  bone  button.    **  Let  me  alone." 

"  Porcelain  is  promoted  to  be  first  mate,"  said 
the  captain,  '•  and  will  now  tell  his  story." 

**  No,  no !  don't  let  him,  and  I'll  never  bo 
cross  again  ;  but  I'm  so  old,  and  know  so  many 
stories,  I  can't  tell  which  one  is  best  I  have 
been  a  very  noted  button  in  my  day." 

^  O  !  "  said  the  captain's  wife,  ^  tell  that  splen- 
did one  you  told  yesterday  in  the  basket,  about 


your  belonging  to  a  sailor  who  had  been  ship- 
wrecked like  us,  and  was  with  a  lot  of  people  in 
a  boat :  and  the  boat  was  too  full ;  so  this  good 
man  said  *  Farewell !  tell  mother  how  I  died ! ' 
and  jumped  right  overboard ;  and  the  boat  was 
light  enough,  and  went  on  safely.  So,  finally 
they  met  a  ship,  and  got  safe  to  land.  You  were 
on  his  shirt,  weren't  you  ?     Tell  us  all  about  it" 

^'  Dear,  dear  I  "  said  the  sailor,  "  can't  you  see 
a  hole  in  a  ladder,  ma'am  ?  That  was  a  story  I 
heard  a  boy  read  out  of  a  story  newspaper  ;  and 
I'll  warrant  he  didn't  cry,  either,  as  you  and  the 
other  lady  buttons  did  in  Ann's  basket  But 
then  you  thought  it  was  true,  and  he  didn't.  Do 
you  suppose  I'd  be  here  now,  if  I  had  been 
sewed  on  a  man's  shirt,  who  drowned  himself, 
and  all  that  he  had  on,  in  the  middle  of  the 
China  Sea  I .  I'm  a  very  old  button-,  as  you  can 
see  by  my  looks,  and  I  have  really  forgotten 
what  happened  to  me  when  I  was  very  young, — 
I've  learned  so  mudi  since.  I  belonged  for 
twenty  years  to  an  old  maid,  who  kept  an  infiuit 
school.  I  may  as  well  tell  the  truth,  and  say  we 
kept  it  together,  for  she  never  could  have  taught 
Arithmetic  without  me.  But  the  really  valuable 
people  in  the  world  are  very  apt  to  be  forgotten ; 
and  if  you  were  to  ask  any  of  those  dozens  of 
people  who  went  tliere,  ^  Who  first  taught  you 
to  add  ? '  they  would  never  think  of  the  ten  old 
buttons  who  lived  so  long  in  Miss  Cram's  table- 
dnxwer,  in  the  little  front-i-oom  of  the  dark  old 
house  in  High  Street  Well,  you  free,  I  was 
made  for  higher  duties  in  the  world  than  keeping 
two  pieces  of  cloth  together,  and  being  choked 
by  a  button-hole. 

*^  And  then,  too,  the  amount  of  learning  that 
I  have !  I've  always  found  that  I  knew  a  dozen 
times  as  much  as  any  button  I  ever  met  with.  If 
I'd  always  been  used  to  fasten  things  with,  in- 
stead of  a  noted  Professor  of  Mathematics,  I 
never  should  have  known  whether  two  and  two 
were  four  or  forty  ;  and  I'm  sure  I  should  ad- 
ways  have  thought  the  world  was  flat 

^  In  the  morning,  after  the  first  class  in  Read- 
ing, I  and  the  nine  other  lady  and  gentleman 
professors  were  taken  out  and  laid  on  the  table 
for  the  benefit  of  the  first  class  in  Arithmetic ; 
and  Miss  Cram  would  say,  for  instance,  ^  Anna, 
if  you  have  two  books,  ami  I  take  away  one,  how 
many  would  you  have  left  ?  ' 

**  Perhaps  Anna  might  chance  to  be  a  child  of 
fine  intellect,  and,  remembering  previous  lessons, 
give  the  right  answer. 

^  <  Ella !  take  your  thumb  out  of  your  mouth. 
Take  one  from  two  ;  how  many  are  left  ? ' 
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**'  In  this  case,  very  likely,  the  thumb  would  go 
huk  again  directly  ;  and  then  how  I  would  have 
lo  work ! 

^*  Ella,  do  you  see  these  buttons?  How  many 
are  there?' 

"'Two/ 

^ '  Now,  I  take  one  away,  and  how  many  are 
left?' 

-*One.' 

'^^One  from  two  ;  how  many?' 

"And  then  ^  —    Here  interrupts  the  captain, — 

^  First  mate !  no  doubt  you  were  a  very  fine 
professor  of  mathematics  in  one  of  the  best  in- 
sdUitions  in  the  country  ;  but  can't  you  be  a  lit- 
tle brief,  or  don't  you  know  anything  more  en- 
tertaining than  Miss  Cram's  La&nt  school  ?  '* 

Whereupon  the  ^v^t  mate's  angry  passions 
rose,  and  he  said,  *'  I  knew  you  weren't  capable 
of  understanding  me,  and  yet  I  was  going  — 
foolish  button  that  I  am !  —  to  tell  you  all  the 
wonderful  story  of  my  life.  I  might  have  known 
better,  to  be  sure ;  but  no  one  is  perfect  Such 
a  charming  story  as  I  was  going  to  tell,  by  and 
by,  of  a  green  glass  lady  and  a  black  gen- 
tleman professor,  who  fell  madly  in  love  with 
each  other,  and  eloped  one  night  from  the  table- 
drawer.  I  heard  all  their  luve- making.  Let  the 
porcelain  fellow  tell  his  stupid  story,  if  you  had 
rather.  I  dare  say  you  will  both  enjoy  it  &j* 
better.  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  he  had 
spent  all  his  life  iu  a  country  store,  and  never 
been  off  his  card ;  every  one  knows  he's  only 
five  cents  a  dozen  !  Halloa !  what's  that  ?  " 
screamed  the  professor,  and  all  the  ship's  crew ; 
sDd  the  captain's  wife  screamed  too.  For  the 
tide  was  coming  in,  and  the  edge  of  a  great  wave 
had  crept  up  to  the  tide  pool. 

'^  Where's  Jack  and  Kitty,  I  wonder  ? "  said 
the  frightened  captain.  '^I'm  really  afraid,  my 
dear,  that  handkerchief  will  be  drowned." 


The  next  wave  was  a  huge  one,  and  it  went 
rushing  over  them,  and  never  went  buck  till  tlie 
tide  went  out  again.  The  boat  with  the  hand- 
kerchief went  off  in  the  under-tow,  and  never 
was  heard  of  more.  Stran^^e  to  say,  there  was 
no  notice  of  the  terrible  shipwreck,  and  loss  of 
four  lives,  not  to  mention  the  rest  of  the  ship's 
company  supposed  to  be  in  the  cabin.  It  wasn't 
in  any  of  the  papers.  But  there  being  no  sur- 
vivor, after  a  while  it  was  probably  in  the  list  of 
^-  missing  ships." 

Out  on  the  bright  blue  sea  the  fishing-boat, 
with  the  children  in  it,  was  rocking  up  and 
down  ;  and,  after  a  long  while,  they  came  in 
with  ever  and  ever  so  many  fish,  just  in  time  to 
dress  for  dinner.  Afrer  dinner  came  croquet, 
and  then  a  ride  to  the  cliff. 

Next  day  there  whs  vain  seardi  for  a  missing 
pearl  button  while  Kitty  was  out  at  play,  and  un- 
til she  went  back  to  the  city,  there  was  one  gone 
from  the  trimming  on  the  left  sleeve,  because  it 
never  could  be  found. 

Next  day  to  thatfWas  Saturday,  dnd  at  night 
Bridget  said  to  Jack,  *•  I'm  sure  I've  given  ye 
siven  handkerchiefs  this  week,  and  I  can't  find 
but  the  two  of  them.  It's  well  whipped  ye 
ought  to  be." 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  children  sat  on 
the  steps  of  the  piazza  after  dinner,  longing  for 
Monday ;  and  Kitty  said,  *<  Jacky,  did  you  ever 
go  back  for  our  boat  and  my  buttons  that  day  we 
went  fishing  ?     I'd  forgotten  all  about  it." 

'^  No,"  said  Jack,  looking  solemn,  **  and  that's 
where  one  of  my  ^yQ  handkerchiefs  went,  any- 
how 1  I  suppose  the  tide  came  In  and  covered 
them,  or  else  some  of  the  little  clam  boys  stole 
it  Guess  we  won't  say  anything  about  it,  will 
we?" 

And  they  didn't 


THE   THREE   JUDGES. 


BY  H.  B.  G.  PARDEE, 


In  the  Upper  Green  at  New  Haven,  just  be- 
hind the  Centre  Church,  are  three  low,  time- 
crumbled  grave-stones.  There  are  many  such  in 
country  borying-grounds,  and  some  in  city  ceme- 
teries, of  dark,  coarse  stone,  whose  quaint,  old- 
&8hk>ned  spelling  and  dates  are  over-written,  and 
ofien  obliterated  by  the  mosses  of  age.     I  can 


remember  sitting,  in  sunny  October  afternoons, 
beside  these  graves,  while  the  maple  and  willow 
dropped  their  pretty  garniture  of  autumn  leaves 
upon  them.  And  after  tea,  when  we  gathered 
about  the  fire  blazing  cheerfully  upon  the  hearth, 
the  cricket  in  his  snug  comer  blithely  singing, 
fiither  or  mother  would  tell  us  the  story  many 
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times  heard,  yet  always  fresh,  of  the  three 
Judges,  whose  memory  these  ancient  stones  per- 
petuated. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  Charles  I. 
was  King  of  England.  He  was  a  monarch  of 
unfortunate  disposition,  deceitful  and  tyrannical, 
insisting  on  '^  the  divine  right  of  kings "  to  do 
whatsoever  entered  their  royal  heads,  at  a  time 
when,  to  make  a  i*eigii  successful,  prudence,  faith- 
fulness, and  concessions  were  necessary.  His 
disregard  of  his  kingly  oaths,  and  his  stubborn- 
ness in  wrong  doing,  at  last  brought  on  a  civil 
war,  which  ended  in  his  arrest,  trial,  and  execu- 
tion, in  January,  1G49. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  estimable  in 
private  life,  and  of  good  intentions,  though  the 
latter  we  must  acknowledge  a  negative  excel- 
lence, unless  substantiated  by  good  deeds.  But 
we  will  strive  to  think  of  him  with  that  "  char- 
ity '*  which  is  "  kind."  Charles's  death  ended  the 
war,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  was  made  Lord  Pro- 
tector. At  his  death  his  son  succeeded  him ;  but 
he  was  a  quiet,  unambitious  man,  and  soon 
wearying  of  political  cares,  resigned  his  position. 
Charles  II.  immediately  pressed  his  claim  as 
king,  and  was  received  by  the  people  with  so 
much  enthusiasm,  that  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked that  '^  every  one  seemed  so  glad  to  see 
him,  he  wondered  he  had  stayed  away  so  long." 
As  soon  as  he  was  secure  upon  the  throne,  he 
called  on  all  the  Judges  who  had  voted  f(>r  4u8 
father's  death,  to  surrender  themselv&s.  Some 
did  so ;  some  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  leave  the 
country,  and  some  did  escape.  Two  of  them 
(Edward  Whalley,  and  his  son  in-law,  William 
Goffe)  came  to  America.  They  landed  at  Bos- 
ton in  the  summer  of  1660,  and  were  very  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  the  opulent  ^milies  of  the 
place.  They  were  men  of  position  at  home,  — 
had  been  generals  in  Cromwell's  army.  Whal- 
ley was  Cromwell's  cousin,  and  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate had  been  one  of  his  chief  officers,  and 
both  could  enliven  their  conversation  with  re- 
hearsals of  many  stirring  experiences.  But  in 
the  autumn  or  winter  news  was  brought  of  the 
execution  of  ten  of  the  Judges,  of  the  disgrace 
of  the  others,  and  of  the  indignities  that  had 
been  offered  to  the  bodies  of  Cromwell  and  hb 
compeers. 

They  felt  that  the  shadow  of  unpopularity 
rested  on  them,  and  in  March,  1661,  they  left 
Boston  and  came  to  New  Haven.  They  made 
no  more  effort  to  disguise  or  conceal  themselves 
here  than  they  had  in  Boston.  Meanwhile  a 
mandate  had  been  received  by  the  authorities  of 


Massachusetts,  requiring  them  to  arrest  the  fugi- 
tives. Two  zealous  young  royalists,  Kelland 
and  Kirk,  just  from  England,  probably  quite  as 
intent  on  their  own  promotion  as  from  interest  in 
a  dead  king,  assumed  the  enterprise ;  and  from 
inquiries  on  the  way,  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  Judges  were  at  New  Haven.  Governor 
Lute  lived  in  Guilford,  and  they  went  to  him 
and  demanded  papers  authorizing  them  to  arrest 
the  Judges,  and  asking  him  also  for  horses  to 
take  them  to  New  Haven.  He  told  them  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to  the  bus- 
iness so  late  on  Saturday  (for  at  that  time  Sat- 
urday night  was  "  kept,"  as  it  is,  even  now,  in 
some  New  England  femilies).  But  could  they 
have  passed  the  Sunday  in  New  Haven,  they 
would  have  felt  that  they  had  little  to  encourage 
them,  for  a  trusty  Indian  runner  had  been  de- 
spatched from  Guilford  to  warn  the  Judges  of 
their  danger.  There  were  no  bells  in  the  Colo- 
ny, and  at  drum-beat  the  congregation  gathered 
in  their  humble  little  church,  with  its  plain  board 
seats.  In  winter  it  was  a  comfortless  place,  for 
stoves  were  unthought  of,  and  the  worshippers 
shivered  through  the  long  services,  though  the 
men  courteously  carried  footstoves  for  their  ten- 
derer companions.  It  was  an  unselfish  gallantry, 
too,  for  as  the  sexes  were  seated  separately  on 
either  side  of  the  house,  there  was  no  hope  of 
surreptitiously  sharing  the  comfort.  There  were 
no  blinds  at  the  windows,  and  in  summer  the  sun 
poured  in  relentlessly,  to  the  contentment  of  the 
great  fiies  that  buzzed,  and  droned,  and  bumped 
against  th^  panes.  But  happily  it  was  only  the 
middle  of  May,  and  the  sun's  warmth  was  genial, 
not  scorching.  And  if  '*  Satan  roarbd  fibout 
Sundays,"  then  the  farmer's  mind  doubtless 
strayed  off  to  his  newly-ploughed  fields,  and  the 
houi*ekeeper  unwittingly  planned  Monday's  toil. 
But  every  vagary  was  dispelled  when  Mr.  Dav- 
enport announced  his  text  from  the  16th  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  verses  3,  4 :  **  Take  counsel,  execute 
judgment ;  make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the 
midst  of  the  noon-day  ;  hide  the  outcasts;  bewray 
not  him  that  wandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell 
with  thee,  Moab ;  be  thou  a  covert  to  them  from 
the  face  of  the  spoiler."  From  the  influence  of 
the  sermon  following  so  significant  a  text,  the 
young  gentlemen  would  hardly  expect  to  find  the 
New  Haveners  in  a  very  cordial  mood,  when 
they  appeared  among  them  early  Monday  morn- 
ing on  the  horses  so  tardily  furnished  them.  It 
is  said  the  Judges  were  hidden  nnder  Neck 
Bridge  when  the  Messrs.  E.  crossed  it  on  their 
way  into  town.     The  authorities  found  that  giv- 
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ing  the  required  papers  inyolved  bo  many  points 
of  law  and  conscience,  that  they  passed  the  en- 
tire day  deliberadng.  And  the  delay  was  not 
80  slight  a  thing  as  we  may  regard  it,  for  it 
made  them  liable  to  the  penalty  for  ^^  concealing 
and  comforting  traitors."  And  in  the  afternoon 
their  perplexity  and  apprehension  of  danger  was 
so  great,  that  they  were  unanimously  willing  to 
surrender  tBe  Judges,  who  themselves  not  only 
advised,  but  urged  it.  In  this  peril  Mr.  Daven- 
port was  their  inflexible  advocate.  His  courage 
and  firmness  saved  them.  It  was  a  rare  friend- 
ship ;  and  we  can  think  of  him  only  with  a  glow 
of  warmest  admiration,  who,  for  two  poor, 
hunted  men,  would  "  even  dare  to  die." 

The  vexed  and  baffled  young  royalists  finally 
left  without  venturing  to  search  a  single 
boose.  The  city  at  that  time  was  com- 
prised in  a  square  half  mile,  on  which 
there  were  about  one  hundred  houses ; 
and  beyond  this  little  settlement  there 
was  a  dearing  of  some  acres,  called  the 
ox-pasture,  and  all  beyond  was  wilder- 
ness. Here  and  there  among  these  woods 
the  poor  Judges  were  hidden;  and  after 
a  few  days  they  went  to  a  place  which 
they  called  Providence  Hill,  but  which 
i"  now  known  as  West  Rock.  Here  some 
great  boulders  are  thrown  up  in  such  a 
way  that  by  weaving  a  roof  of  boughs 
a  rude  shelter  could  be  secured ;  and 
they  lived  here  for  three  months.  Their 
food  was  supplied  by  a  friend  (Mr.  Rich- 
ard Sperry),  who  sometimes  carried  it 
himself  and  sometimes  sent  his  son,  who 
left  it  on  a  designated  stump  for  them. 
This  mysterious  hospitality  excited  his 
cariosity,  which  his  fitther  evaded  by  tell- 
ing him  **  a  man  who  was  at  work  in  the 
woods  wanted  the  food." 

Two  hundred  years  ago  Indians  had  their 
home  where  we  have  ours,  and  wild  animals 
nmged  where  there  are  now  pleasant  gardens. 
One  night  a  panther  made  them  an  unwelcome 
visit.  ^  He  blazed  his  eyeballs  in  i>uch  a  hide- 
ous manner  upon  them,  as  greatly  affrighted 
theoL  One  of  them  was  so  terrified  by  this 
grim  and  ferocious  monster,  her  eyes  and  her 
sqoawling,  that  he  took  to  his  heels  and  fled 
down  the  mountain  to  Sperry's  house  for  safety." 
The  reader  will  pardon  the  confusion  of  pro- 
nouns. The  quotation  (and  several  others)  is 
from  Dr.  Stile8*s  **  History  of  the  Judges."  In 
August  they  went  to  Milford,  and  were  hidden 
in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Tomkins,  *^  near  Milford 


meeting-house.  In  this  house  they  resided  in 
the  most  absolute  concealment,  not  so  much  as 
walking  out  into  the  orchard  for  two  years. 
This  honse,  it  is  said,  was  bailt  for  the  Judges 
on  Tomkins's  lot,  a  few  rods  from  his  house.  It 
was  a  building  twenty  feet  square,  and  two 
stories.  The  lower  room  built  with  stone  wall, 
and  considered  as  a  store  (store-room,  perhaps). 
The  room  over  it,  with  timber  and  wood,  and 
used  by  Tomkins's  family  as  a  spinning-room. 
While  they  sojourned  at  Milford,  there  came 
over  from  England  a  ludicrous  Cavalier  ballad, 
satirizing  Charles's  Judges,  and  Goffe  and  Whal- 
ley  among  the  rest.  A  spinstress  at  Milford  had 
learned  to  sing  it,  and  used  sometimes  to  sing  it 
in  the  chamber  over  the  Judges,  and  the  Judges 
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used  to  get  Tomkins  to  set  the  girls  to  singing 
that  song  for  their  diversion,  being  humored  and 
pleased  with  it,  though  at  their  own  expense,  as 
they  were  the  Subjects  of  the  ridicule.  The 
girls  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  being  ignorant 
of  the  innocent  device,  and  littie  thought  that 
they  were  serenading  angels.^'  And  with  such 
innocent  devices  they  strove  to  foster  cheerful- 
ness, and  beguile  the  tediousness  of  their  retire- 
ment, for  to  men  of  their  accustomed  activity, 
the  confinement  mu^t  have  been  inexpressibly 
irksome.  They  must  have  longed  often  to  be 
out  in  the  sunshine,  to  feel  the  fresh  air,  to  get 
glimpses  of  the  sky  through  the  trees'  green 
bnmehe%  the  shadows  flickering  on   their  path. 
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But  they  had  proved  the  danger  and  discomfort 
of  forest  hiding-places,  and  when  autumn's  bleak 
winds  and  rain,  and  the  pitiless  storms  of  winter 
were  raging,  they  knew  how  to  vhIuc  shelter, 
warmth,  and  food,  and  at  night  the  ample  feath- 
er-bed and  homespun  blankets.  Their  secret  was 
intrusted  to  three  gentlemen  :  Rev.  Roger  New- 
ton, Col.  Robert  Treat,  and  Capt  Benjamin 
Fenn.  They  were  prominent  men  in  the  Colony. 
Colonel  Treat  was  for  many  years  Governor,  and 
the  familiarity  of  all  with  public  affairs  at  home 
and  in  England,  made  their  intercourse  mutually 
delightful.  But  they  were  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  friendship  very  long.  In  July,  1664,  three 
commissioners  were  sent  over  by  Charles  II.,  to 
attend  to  various  matters  in   the  colonies,  and 


among  other  duties  they  were  charged  to  arrest 
the  Judges.  It  was  feared  that  their  asylum 
might  be  betrayed,  and  so  in  October  they  again 
commenced  their  wanderings. 

Hadley,  Massachusetts,  was  selected  by  their 
friends  as  a  place  so  remote  from  other  settle- 
ments as  to  be  a  safe  retreat.  They  travelled 
only  afrer  ''dusk  came  down  and  sheltered 
them,"  resting  during  the  day.  Therfe  could  have 
been  nothing  cheerful  in  these  lonely  night  jour- 
neyings,  even  thougli  a  clear  moonlight  struggled 
through  the  thick  forest  boughs.  The  whole 
distance  (one  hundred  miles)  was  an  almost  un- 
broken wilderness.  The  cruel,  cowardly  pan- 
ther lurked  in  their  path,  his  savage  eyes  glar- 
ing in  the  gloom  ;  the  deer,  startled  from  his 


Tlie  Judges*  Cave. 


nocturnal  search  for  food  by  their  approach,  went 
crashing  through  the  thicket ;  and  from  afar  was 
heard  the  baying  of  wolves,  and  the  dreadful 
growl  of  bears,  devastating  the  settler's  unpro- 
tected fold.  And  perhaps  in  the  dim  morning 
twilight,  when  the  moon  had  set,  atid  the  stars 
were  fading,  the  screech  owFs  shuddering  cry,  as 
of  one  in  mortal  distress,  blanched  their  cheek, 
and  chilled  their  blood  with  horror.  But  day- 
light, like  an  enchanter,  silenced  the  uncanny 
sounds  of  night,  and,  seeking  some  peaceful  rest- 
ing-place, they  ate  their  frugal  breakfast,  en- 
riched by  honey  from  the  wild  bee's  hidden 
store.  Perhaps  a  brook  flowed  near,  and  its 
prattling  ripple  beguiled  them  to  rest  on  its 
bank.     .And   lying   on    their   bed   of    hemlock 


boughs,  they  could  watch  the  shower  of  gay  au- 
tumn leaves,  so  different  from  England's  sombre 
russet,  while  "  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  was 
heard,"  and  the  rustle  of  the  thrifty  squirrel,  as 
he  hurried  to  add  to  his  winter  hoard.  They 
called  the  places  where  they  stopped,  **  harbors,** 
and  one  of  them,  beside  a  little  stream  at  Meri- 
den,  was  called  by  them  "  Pilgrim  Harbor,"  and 
is  called  so  now. 

It  is  conjectured  that  they  were  ^ve  or  six 
days  on  their  journey.  They  reached  Hadley  in 
safety,  and  were  domiciled  in  a  secret  room  in 
the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Russel.  President  Stiles 
gives  the  following  interesting  description,  an*d 
accompanying  plan :  — 

'<I   was  at  Hadley,  Mfty  2l8t,  1792,  making 
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ioqniries  only  for  gratifying  my  own  cfariosity, 
and  without  a  thoiiglit  of  compiling  this  history. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins  carried  me  to  Mr.  Mus- 
sel's house,  still  standing.  It  is  a  double  house, 
two  stones  and  a  kitchen.  Although  repaired, 
iriih  additions,  yet  the  chamber  of  the  Judges 
remains  obviously  in  its  original  state,  unmuti- 
lated,  as  when  these  exiled  worthies  inhabited  it 
Adjoining  to  it  behind,  or  at  the  north  end  of 
the  large  chimney,  was  a  closet,  in  the  floor  of 
which  I  saw  still  remaining  the  trap-door  through 
which  they  let  themselves  down  into  an  lender 
doset,  aiid  so  thence  descended  into  the  cellar 
for  coDcealment,  in  case  of  search  or  surprise.  I 
exaouned  all  those  places  with  attention,  and 
vith  heartfelt  sympathetic  veneration  for  the 
memories  of  those  long  immured  sufferers,  thus 
shnt  ap  and  secluded  from  the  world  for  the  te- 
dioos  space  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  in  this 
Yokntary  Bastile.  That  the  whole  should  have 
been  effectually  concealed  in  the  breasts  of  the 
knowing  ones,  is  a  scene  of  secrecy  truly  aston- 


Durhig  King  Philip's  TVar  the  people  of  IT  ad- 
ley  were  obt'erving  a  fust  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1675.  While  they  were  nt  church,  it  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  large  Ixxly  of  Indians. 
The  worshippers,  who  were  always  armed,  re- 
sisted bravely,  but  were  in  danger  of  being  over- 
powered, when  suddenly  there  appeared  among 
them  a  man  with  flowing  white  hair  and  beard, 
and  of  a  mien  and  costume  entirely  different 
from  their  own.  He  assumed  the  command,  find 
disposed  them  in  a  manner  to  make  the  most  ef- 
ficient resistance.  The  Indians  were  repelled, 
and  their  deliverer  vanished  ;  and  they  gratefully 
and  very  naturally  believed  that  God  had  sent 
an  angel  to  aid  their  helplessness.  The  story  of 
their  miniculous  deliverance  was  known  and  ac- 
cepted among  the  colonies  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  After  Mr.  Russel's  death,  the  conceal- 
nient  of  the  Judges  (they  themselves  being  dead) 
was  revealed,  and  they  then  knew  that  they  had 
been  rallied  and  commanded  by  one  who  had 
learned  his  tactics  on  broader  fields  of  strife.  It 
oust  have  been  GofTe,  for  his  letters  before  this 
date  mention  Whalley's  mental  and  bodily  de- 
dine.  Wliile  they  were  at  Hadley,  he  kept  a 
minale  journal  of  their  eventless  life.  Governor 
Ilutchinaon  had  it  when  writing  his  "  History  of 
Massachusetts,''  and  it  was  unhappily  in  his  pos- 
seinon  when  his  house  was  destroyed  by  the 
"Stamp  Act"  mob. 

Goffe  arid  his  wife  corresponded  under  the 
^niae  of  Walter  and  Fmnces  Golfdsmith,  and 


the  letters  were  written  a^  between  mother  and 
son,  and  his  daughters  were  mentioned  a»  sisters. 
*•  There  is  too  much  religion  in  their  letters  for 
the  taste  of  the  present  day  (Hutchinson,  17G4), 
but  the  distresses  of  two  persons,  under  these 
peculiar  circumstances,  who  appear  to  have  lived 
very  happily  together,  are  very  strongly  de- 
scril>ed."  In  one  of  6offe*s  letters,  he  speaks 
of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Frances.  He 
says,  "I  pray  remember  my  most  tender  and 
affectionate  love  to  them  both,  and  tell  them  that 
I  greatly  long  to  see  them.  My  poor  sister  be- 
gins her  housekeeping  at  a  time  when  trading  is 
low,  and  *  all  provisions  dear,  and  I  cannot  but 
pity  her  in  that  respect.  I  hope  she  will  not  be 
discouraged,  nor  her  husband  neither."  No  doubt 
the  absence  of  the  exiled  husband  and  father 
saddened  the  bridal.  But  there  had  been  a  bit- 
terer hour,  when,  clinging  together  in  their  grief; 
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their  tears  poured  afresh  at  the  recollection  of 
him  who  would  weep  alone,  uncomfortbd  by 
earthly  sympathy.  He  says  of  it,  "  Dear  mother, 
I  have  been,  hitherto,  congratulating  my  new 
married  sister  ;  but  I  must  now  turn  aside  to  drop 
a  few  tears  upon  the  hearse  of  her  that  is  de- 
ceased, whose  loss  I  cannot  choose  bnt  lament 
with  tears,  and  so  share  with  yon  in  all  the  prov- 
idences of  God  towards  us."  Also,  "  I  pray  re- 
member my  dear  love  to  Sister  Judith,  and  tell 
her  from  me  she  most  now  be  a  very  good  child, 
and  labor  to  know  the  Grod  of  her  father,  and 
serve  Him  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  leaving  to 
grieve  for  her  sister  and  her  nephew  that  are  at 
re*»t  with  God,  strive  wiih  all  her  might  to  be  a 
comfort  to  her  poor,  afflicted  mother,  who  is  con- 
testing with  the  difficulties  of  an  evil  world." 

Of  Mrs.  Goffe's  father,  he  say?*,    "  Your  old 
friend,  Mr.  R ,  is  yet  living,  but  continues 
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in  that  weak  condition  of  which  I  have  formerly 
given  you  account  lie  scarce  ever  speaks  any- 
thing but  in  answer  to  questions  when  they  are 
put  to  him,  which  are  not  of  many  kinds,  be- 
cause he  is  not  capable  to  answer  them ;  the 
common,  and  very  frequent  question  is,  to  know 
*  how  he  doth ; '  and  his  answer,  for  the  most 
part,  is,  *  Very  well,  I  praise  God,*  which  he 
utters  with  a  very  low  and  weak  voice;  but 
sometimes  he  saith,  '  Not  very  well,*  or  '  Very 
ill ; '  and  then,  if  it  be  further  said,  <  Do  you 
feel  any  pain  anywhere  ? '  to  that  he  always  an- 
swereth,  '  No/  Thus  far  I  write  of  myself.  I 
shall  now  ask  him,  ^  What  ho  would  have  me  to 
say  to  his  friends  concerning  him  ? '  The  ques- 
tion being  asked,  he  saith,  ^  I  am  bettor  than  I 
was.*  And  l>eing  asked,  *■  What  I  should  say 
more  to  his  cousin  Kich,  or  any  other  friends?* 
after  a  long  pause,  ho  again  said,  *The  Lord 
hath  visited  me  in  much  mercy,  and  hath  an- 
swered Ilis  visitation  upon  me.*  I  give  it  you  in 
his  own  words."  In  many  messnges  and  expres- 
sions lie  reveals  his  tender,  loving  thoughtfulness 
for  those  whose  intt? rests  were  so  precious  to 
him.  They  lived  without  even  the  solace  of  a 
hope  of  meeting  in  this  life ;  but  in  one  of  Mrs. 
Goffe's  letter.-',  she  said,  "Let  us  comfort  our- 
selves with  this,  though  we  shall  never  meet  in 
this  world  again,  I  hope,  through  grace,  vre  shall 
meet  in  Heaven."  And  it  is  balm  to  the  smart 
of  sympathy  to  believe  that  long  ago  ihey  were 
reunited  in  — 

't  Fields  that  know  no  sorrow,  —  and 
State  tjat  feani  no  strife." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  both  Whalley  and 
Goffe  were  buried  in  Hadley,  and  afterwai-d  re- 
interred  in  New  Haven,  near  Colonel  Dixwell's 
gravA  He,  too,  was  a  regicide,  and.  was  with 
them  some  time  while  they  were  at  Mr.  Rus- 
sel's.  When  he  came  to  New  Haven,  is  un- 
known ;  but  he  boarded  with  an  aged  couple 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ling),  who  lived  near  the  corner 
of  Grove  and  College  Streets.  He  was  known 
as  James  Davids,  assuming,  it  is  said,  his  moth- 
er's mniden  name.  He  lived  quietly,  but  not  in 
concealment  After  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont  came 
to  New  Haven,  a  firm  friendship  was  formed  be- 
tween them,  and  to  him  was  confided  his  secret 
history.  Their  gardens  adjoined  at  the  foot,  and 
they  used  so  frequently  to  meet  at  the  fence  to 
talk,  that  a  little  path  w:is  worn.  Tradition  says 
that  Madam  Pierpont  noticed  the  intimacy,  and 
asked  her  husband,  ^  What  he  saw  in  that  ohl 
man,  who  wa«»  s«>  fond  of  leading  an  obscure,  un- 
noticed life,  that  they  should  bo  so  very  intimate, 


and  takf  such  pleasure  in  being  so  ofken  to- 
gether?'* He  replied  that  *' He  was  a  very 
knowing  and  learned  man ;  that  he  understood 
more  about  religion,  and  other  things,  than  any 
other  man  in  town."  It  is  a  pity  to  dii^turb  tra- 
dition, but  Mr.  Pierpont's  ^rst  marriage  was  not 
till  October,  1691,  when  Colonel  Dixwell  had 
been  dead  two  or  three  years.  His  letters  were 
often  directed  to  James  Davids,  MerchcaU^  but  he 
did  not  engage  actively  in  business.  Much  of 
his  time  he  passed  in  metlitative  walks  '^  in  the 
neighboring  fields,  groves,  and  woods,"  and  in 
study,  in  which  his  own  and  Mr.  Pierpont's  li- 
braries furnished  him  ample  indulgetioe. 

While  Andros  wiis  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, he  made  a  tour  through  the  colonies,  and 
passed  one  Sunday  at  New  Haven.  At  church 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  dignity,  intel- 
ligence, and  military  bearing  of  Colonel  Dixwell. 
After  service  be  inquired  who  he  was,  and  was 
told  that  he  was  a  merchant  of  the  town.  ^  I 
know  he  is  no  merchant,"  was  the  Governor's 
unec|ui vocal  answer.  Probably  Colonel  Dixwell 
heard  of  the  conversation,  for  in  the  afternoon 
he  was  discreetly  absent  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  Ling  he  married  the  widow,  and  at  her  death 
became  possessor  of  her  property.  The  house 
was  of  the  common  architecture  of  the  nice  resi- 
dences of  those  days,  of  two  stories,  with  a  broad 
hall  running  through.  Let  us  imagine  that  at 
the  back-door  there  was  a  wide  porch,  with  its 
wooden  settles  either  side,  where,  in  summer 
mornmgs,  he  could  watch  the  dawning  of  day, 
enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  dewy  air,  and  note  the 
robins,  old  and  young,  who,  mindful  of  the 
adage  of  **the  early  bird,"  were  running  up  and 
down  the  garden  walk.  And  at  evening  he 
would  linger  there  to  see  the  splendors  of  sun- 
set, the  soft  glimmer  of  the  early  stars,  the  tardy 
bird  hastening  homeward,  and  hear  the  tender 
twitter  of  welcome  from  her  nest  full  of  little 
ones.  From  the  forest  so  near  a  fragrant-leaved 
sweet-brier  had  been  brought,  and  trained  upon 
the  porch,  and  the  lower  windows  were  screened 
by  a  white  climbing  rose,  having  blossoms  with 
rich,  cn>amy  centres,  and  of  inexhaustible  sweets 
ness.  The  walk  was  edged  with  May  pinks,  with 
sprays  of  silvered  green,  that  in  their  season 
were  a  mass  of  bloom.  There  were  clumps  of 
stately  yellow  lilies  and  "flower-de-luce,"  peo- 
nies magnificently  red,  beds  of  spicy  pinks,  and 
ranks  of  tall  hollyhocks,  sleepy  four  o'clocks,  and 
heavy-headed  poppies  red  and  white,  and  blush- 
ing damask-roses,  whose  petals,  so  sweet  and 
beautiful,  were  not  suffered   to  wither  and  fall, 
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bat  were  carefallj  gathered  in  their  prime,  and 
oooserved  with  sugar,  a  delicious  ^^  remedy  for 
colds."  Bejond  the  thatched  bee-hives  the  fen- 
nel grew,  and  there  were  beds  of  herbs,  —  sweet- 
basil,  lavender,  thyme,  and  rue,  and  "  marigolds, 
ht  flavoring  broths  and  soups ; "  and  a  cherished 
pot  of  rosemary,  above  whose  purple,  honeyed 
blooms  the  bee  hovered  as  fondly  as  though  it 
were  not  a  solitary  alien  from  £Givored  English 
acres;  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  garden,  as- 
serting its  primal  right,  lingered  a  wild  rose  with 
taper,  pink  buds,  whose  promise  of  loveliness  found 
DO  fiilfillment  in  the  unregarded  blossoms.  Over  a 


dead  tree  a  wild  grape-vine  wreathed  its  shelter- 
ing foliage,  and  in  autumn  sent  out  delicious 
token  of  its  ripening  clusters.  For  three  or 
four  years  Mr.  Davids  lived  alone,  and  then  he 
brought  home  a  companion,  —  Mistress  Bath- 
sheba  How.  By  and  by  the  silence  and  order 
of  the  house  were  disturbed  by  nursery  sounds 
and  nursery  tyranny,  and  a  toddling  boy ;  and  in 
a  year  or  two  his  toddling  sister  chased  the  plun- 
dtTing  robins,  and  broke  the  reveries  of  the  as- 
tonished toads,  who  had,  unmolested,  dozed,  and 
winked,  and  hopped  there  for  years.  While  the 
children  were  yet  very  young,  their  father  died, 


Colonel  DixweU's  houae. 


in  1688 ;  and  just  Iiefore  his  death,  he  acknowl- 
edged his  true  name,  which  was  immediately 
adopted  by  his  family.  At  that  time,  and  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years  after,  the  burial- 
place  for  New  Haven  was  on  the  Upper  Green. 
It  was  inclosed  by  a  red,  high,  board  fence,  — 
and  here  he  was  laid.  Afterward,  when  a  new 
cemetery  became  necessary,  the  old  tombstones 
were  removed,  with  the  exception  of  these  three, 
with  the  initials,  W.  G. ;  E.  W. ;  and  J.  D.,  Esq. 
Colonel  Dixwell  especially  desired  that  only  his 
initials,  with  the  dates  of  his  age  and  death, 
should  be  inscribed  on  his  stone,  lest  his  enemies 


should  desecrate  his  grave.  And  it  was  a  wise 
precaution ;  for,  almost  a  century  afterward  (and 
in  that  interval  one  would  think  that  hatred  had 
had  time  to  cool),  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
some  British  officers,  learning  that  three  regi- 
cides were  believed  to  be  buried  there,  expressed 
their  vindictiveness  in  the  strongest  manner. 
Colonel  Dixwell's  son,  John,  went  to  Boston  and 
''  settled  as  a  goldsmith." 

In  1849,  one  of  his  descendants,  residing  in 
Boston,  erected  a  monument  to  Colonel  Dixwell, 
inclosing  that  and  the  ancient  stone  with  a  sub- 
stantial iron  railing. 
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PLAYED  OUT. 

BY  SDGAR  FAWCETT. 


Quite  wearied  with  your  sports  and  toys, 

As  evening  shades  grow  deeper, 
You  nestle  in  the  arm-chair's  lap, 

A  bonny  little  sleeper. 
Across  your  tangled  golden  curls 

The  mellow  light  is  falling ; 
0,  sleep  and  rest,  while  glooms  the  west. 

And  karydidn  are  calling ! 


About  the  house,  the  whole  day  long. 

Your  happy  voice  has  sounded  ; 
Here  on  the  rocking-horse  you  leapt. 

Here  up  the  stair-case  bounded. 
Now  teasing  baby  into  shrieks, 

Now  grand  Avith  pipe  wnd  bubble, 
But  somehow  yet  the  household  pet. 

In  spite  of  all  your  trouble. 
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0  merry-maker,  blithe  and  bold, 

With  pranks  we  could  not  number, 
At  iast  jour  fun  has  found  an  end 

In  barmlessness  of  slumber. 
Kind  Nurse  will  shortly  steal  to  liesr 

The  truant  ros^ue  she  misses. 
Where  Morn  shall  shed  upon  his  bed 

The  brightness  of  her  kisses. 


With  mirth  and  mischief  onoe  again 

Our  boy  shall  greet  us,  after 
The  rose  has  freshened  on  his  face, 

The  music  in  his  laughter. 
So  sleep  and  rest,  our  loveliest, 

Till  matin  lights  lie  slanting, — 
O  sleep  and  rest,  while  glooms  the  west, 

And  katydids  are  chanting ! 


INDIAN   CLUB   EXERCISE. 


BY  CHARLES  R.    TREAT. 


In  the  article  upon  Indian  Clubs,  of  the  last 
^Biverside'*  but  one,  a  promise  was  made  that 
exercises  for  practical  use  would  be  given  at 
sime  future  time.  That  promise  I  purpose  to 
fulfill  by  publishing  several  short  articles,  the  first 
of  which  is  here  given. 

The  Indian  Club  exercises  are  many  in  num- 
ber, and  often  seem  to  have  little  resemblance  to 
one  another ;  but  they  really  comprise  only  three 
distinct  movements,  and  are  made  to  differ  by  the 
arrangement  and  combination  of  these.  To  these 
three  movements  I  shall  give  the  names,  ^^  Arm 


vary  so  as  to  make  the  motion  to  the  right  or  (o 
the  left,  to  the  front  or  to  the  rear ;  in  which 
case,  I  shall,  for  convenience,  name  it  the  "  front 
arm  cirde,**  "  rear  arm  circle,"  "  right  arm  cir- 
cle," and  ^  left  arm  circle,"  meaning,  by  the  two 
last  names,  not  a  circle  with  the  right  arm  and 
left  arm,  but  a  circle  made  with  either  arm  lo 
the  right  or  left  side. 

Tlie  cut  which  is  introduced  will  make  the  po- 
sition more  intelligible  than  a  description  can,  and 
will  make  it  clear  that  the  circles  may  be  de- 
scribed in  either  of  these  four  directions. 

The  "  wrist  circle,"  as  will  be  seen  from  the 


/ 


No.  I.    Arm  Circle. 


No.  II.    Wrist  aide. 


Circle,"  "Wrist  Circle,"  and  «*  Head  Circle.^  The 

"arm  circle"    is  made  by  a  revolution   of  the  second  cut  is  made  with  a  different  position  of 

arm  at  full  length  about  the  shoulder,  describing  the  arm,  which  is  now  bent  upward,  the  hand 

a  circle,  of  which  the  shoulder  is  the  centre,  and  being  in  front  of,  and  about  fifteen  itiches  from 

the  hand  (or  rather,  the  end  of  the  Club)  the  re-  the  shoulder.      Strictly  speaking,  a  **  wrist  cir- 

volving  point.     The  directicm  of  the  circle  may  de  "  ought  to  be  made  by  a  revolution  of  tlie 
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hand  about  the  joint  at  the  wiist ;  and  bo  it  is, 
with  this  difference,  that  a  little  play  of  the  elbow 
and  shoulder  joints  accompanies  and  facilitates 
the  movement  Like  the  "arm  circle,"  the 
"  wrist  circle  "  may  be  made  in  several  directions  ; 
to  the  front  outside  the  arm,  to  the  front  inside 
the  arm,  to  the  rear  outside  and  inside.  It  will 
remain  a  "  wrist  circle  "  also,  if  the  bent  arm  be 
directed  sideward  from  the  shoulder,  instead  of  to 
the  front,  as  in  the  cut,  and  if  circles  are  then 
made  in  that  position  as  they  were  in  the  front 
position.  Practically,  the  "  inside  "  circles  prove 
so  difficult  and  awkward,  that  they  are  seldom 
used ;  therefore  I  shall  need  for  descriptive  terms 


tial  part.  The  whole  movement  is  begun  from 
the  position  in  cut  No.  IV.,  by  raising  the  hand 
till  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  head,  then  moving  it 
backward  to  the  opposite  side,  till  the  club,  which 
meanwhile  has  been  falling  toward  that  side,  can 
clear  the  back  of  the  head,  and  rise  to  be  brought 
again  over  the  shoulder  to  the  position  in  front 
of  the  chin.  Perhaps  an  example  will  make  this 
somewhat  obscure  statement  a  little  clearer.  Sup- 
pose you  stand  as  in  the  fourth  cut,  holding  the 
club  in  your  right  hand  in  front  of  and  near 
your  chin.  Raise  your  hand,  the  right  hand,  re- 
member, up  to  the  top  of  the  head,  toward  the 
left  side;  continue  the  movement  by  carrying 
the  club  toward  the  left,  backward ;  let  it  &a 
behind  the  head ;  then,  as  it  rises  to  the  level  of 
the  right  shoulder,  continue  the  circular  move- 
ment, and  at  the  pame  time  bring  it  forward  over 
the  shoulder  to  the  chin  again. 

These  three  "  circles  "  1  might  term  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  Indian  Club  system.  It  will  not  be 
easy  to  learn  them,  especially  the  **  head  circle," 


No.  III.     Head  Circle. 

only  "  forward  wrist  circle,"  and  "  backward  wrist 
circle ; "  whether  the  position  be  in  front  or  at 
the  side,  may  be  separately  stated,  or  will  appear 
from  the  movement  which  may  be  associated  with 
it. 

The  "  head  circle  "  is  the  most  difficult  to  ex- 
plain or  to  do.  In  the  cut  you  will  notice  that 
the  performer  stands  with  his  back  toward  you ; 
that  his  hand,  grasping  the  club,  is  represented 
as  close  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  that  the 
motion  is  apparently  executed  behind  the  head. 
This  appearance  is  true  of  the  "  circle  ;  "  that  is 
made  behind  the  head  as  it  seems  to  be,  and  I 
have  found  that  the  whole  movement  could  often 
be  best  learned  by  teaching  first  the  circle  be- 
hind the  head.  But  the  "  drcle  "  is  only  a  part 
of  the  whole  movement,  although  it  is  the  essen- 


No.  IV. 

nor  will  a  brief  practice  enable  you  to  execute 
them  perfectly ;  but  I  can  promise  you  that,  hav- 
ing mastered  these,  no  movement,  however  com- 
plicated, can  long  defy  you,  while  most  of  the 
exercises  can  be  performed  as  soon  as  under- 
stood. 

For  the  sake  of  perfect  accuracy,  perhaps  I 
ought  to  mention  that  one  circular  movement, 
which  I  shall  not  now  describe,  does  not  really 
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belong  to  either  of  the  three  Darned,  though  it 
resembles  strongly  the  **  head  circle."  I  should 
also  mention  that  it  is  not  proposed  in  these  pa- 
pers to  describe  the  Club  Exercise  of  the  so- 
called  ^  light  gymnastic "  method,  or  the  exten- 
sion drill  of  the  army.  They  really  require  no 
dcGcription,   and   they   lack    the   charm   of  the 


swinging  movements,  which  have  so  naturally 
displaced  them.  With  this  introduction,  we  are 
prepared  to  take  up  the  exercises  in  order  or  out 
of  order,  as  we  choose.  I  shall  try  to  furnii'h 
you  with  those  you  will  iike  best,  omitting  the 
stupid  ones,  and  1  trust  you  will  find  enjoyment 
and  profit  in  the  use  of  them. 


THE   SETTLE. 


I  AM  the  Magazine  Man,  friends.  It  is  my  busi- 
ness to  look  after  the  goods  in  the  Magazine.  All 
daj  long;  the  month  round,  I  am  in  behind  where 
people  don*t  see  me,  with  my  coat  off*,  examining  the 
stores  that  are  brought  in  at  the  back-door,  and 
dusting  them,  and  putting  them  in  order  generally. 
Every  once  in  a  while  I  come  outside  and  see  what 
the  weather  is,  and  whether  there  are  many  people 
round  the  firont-door,  waiting  for  the  good  things.  O, 
bat  I  know  what  there  is  behind,  in  the  boxes,  and 
barrel^  and  bales  1  Some  days,  afler  I  have  been  at 
work  in  here,  with  the  door  shut,  I  come  out  sticky 
and  smiling,  —  dates,  my  friends,  from  foreign  ports  ; 
oranges ;  pine  -  apples.  I've  tasted  them ;  they're 
good.  Everything  is  tied  up  and  labeled,  but  there 
are  some  things  that  will  get  loose,  —  nuts,  for  in- 
stanee,  and  raisins.  Now  I've  comeoout  at  the  side- 
door  of  my  Magazine,  where  I  can  sit  in  the  porch, 
after  the  day's  work  is  done,  and  entertain  my 
friends.  I  have  a  settle,  an  old-^shioned  piece  of 
ibmiture,  which  you  often  see  outside  of  houses.  It 
has  a  high  back  and  a  low  seat.  I  have  a  settle, 
because  the  people  I  wish  most  to  have  sit  on  it  with 
me,  have  short  legs ;  and  it  is  such  a  comfort  to 
have  yoor  feet  touch  the  ground,  instead  of  dangling 
above  it.  Now  see,  I  have  wasiied  my  hands,  and 
come  oat  of  the  Magazine,  and  put  on  my  coat,  and 
taken  my  seat  in  the  corner  of  the  settle^  under  my 
porch;  I  have  done  with  all  that  is  inside  of  the 
Magazine  itself;  the  dozen  or  more  articles  that 
have  come  out,  are  all  set  in  a  row,  and  I  have 
brought  nothing  with  me  but  some  of  the  loose  nuts 
and  raisins  which  were  lying  about  Crack  the 
nats,  and  get  the  stones  out  of  the  raisins,  and  let 
as  sit  here  and  have  an  idle  time  of  it. 

I  have  broi^ht  one  thing  along  with  me,  however, 
a%I  that  is  the  Calendar,  which  you  see  hanging  up 
on  the  outside  wall.  I  never  think  of  a  calendar, 
without  being  reminded  of  the  one-eyed  calendar  in 
the  *•  Arabian  Nights,"  who  told  stories.  What  a 
many-eyed  one  ours  is,  and  what  a  number  of  be- 
ginnings of  stories  there  are.  Every  one  of  the  thirty- 
one  lines  on  his  face  is  a  wond^ul  story,  which 
you  and  I  would  never  tire  of  hearing.  Suppose  all 
that  is  crowded  into  one  day  all  over  We  world, 


were  told,  would  there  be  time  enough  to  hear  it  ? 
Ever}'  day  thousands  are  born,  and  thousands  die. 
Did  you  ever  notice  that  old  people,  like  your 
grandfather  and  me,  when  they  open  a  newspaper, 
always  turn  first  to  see  the  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths?  What  if  the  lives  of  all  the  men  and 
women  were  written  out  as  briefly  as  the  life  of  Me- 
thuselah, in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  —  would 
the  books  of  the  world  contain  them  ?  But  there 
are  some  men,  about  whose  lives  we  wish  to  know 
all  we  can,  and  we  begin  with  the  day  of  their  birth ; 
and  there  are  some  whose  lives  have  been  of  so 
much  worth  to  us,  that  we  keep  the  day  of  their 
birth  in  memory.  Now  some  celebrated  birthdays, 
and  days  when  great  events  happened,  are  down  on 
our  Calendar,  and  this  is  what  I  propose  to  you,  — 
that  you  help  me  make  up  that  wonderful  list. 
Bring  to  me  here,  or  send  me  what  happened  on  the 
difierent  days  of  March,  and  we  will  chalk  them 
down  on  our  Calendar  page ;  and  if  any  boy  can 
tell  me  on  what  day  of  March  marbles  ought  to  be 
brought  out,  I  wish  he  would.  I  don't  know,  and  I 
think  I  ought  to.  Especially,  I  should  like  to  know 
the  great  days  of  our  American  history.  Send  your 
letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Riverside  Magazine," 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  he  will  give  them  to  me. 

Now,  what  shall  we  play  ?  Why  don't  you  tell 
me  all  the  new  games  you  have  heard  of?  Here 
are  three  or  four,  that  may  be  new  to  some :  — 

GOING  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

The  leader  of  the  game  says  to  Miss  Gaston,  — 
"  Would  you  like  to  go  to  California  ?  "  —  «  Yes."  — 
"What  will  you  take ?"  —  "  Grapes."  Miss  Cai^ 
roll,  sittvi^g  next  her,  is  questioned  in  the  same  way ; 
and  to  make  her  passage  sure,  she  says  she  will  take 
grapcis.      To  her  surprise,  she  is  told  she  can't  go. 

Mr.  Percival  says  he  will  take  peaches,  and  he 
can  go.  Mr.  Wainwright  says  he  will  take  walnuts, 
and  ]\e  can  go.  Mr.  Smith  (painfully  undecided  be- 
tween peaches  and  walnuts)  chooses  the  former,  and 
is  informed  that  he  can't  go.  "  I'll  take  walnuts 
then,"  he  exclaims.  **  No,  you  can't  go  with  wal- 
mits."  Ho  grumbles  at  the  favoritism,  and  shouts, 
"  I'll  take  a  hen  1 "  —  "  You  can't  go." 
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niiutrated  Rebus. 


Miss  Hamilton,  who  sits  next  bim,  and  under- 
stands the  game,  completes  his  desperation  hy  being 
told  that  she  can  go,  when  she  says  she  will  take  a 
hen.  Afler  a  few  rounds,  most  of  the  players  will 
discover  that  the  successful  article  commences  with 
the  same  letter  as  the  initial  of  the  traveller's  sur- 
name. 

SATISFACTION. 

The  company  are  solemnly  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  the  room,  with  their  faces  turned  to  the 
wall.  They  are  then  separately  asked,  **  Are  you 
satisfied  ?  "  The  reply  is,  usually,  "  Yes."  And  the 
leader  says,  when  she  has  questioned  them  all, — 
"  Very  well.  If  you  are  satisfied,  you  can  stand 
there."     And  that  ends  the  game. 

[I  should  like  to  know  what  happens  when  some- 
body says  "No."     The  Magazine  Man.] 

Instead  of  being  blinded,  as  in  "  Blindman's  Buff," 
a  livelier  and  safer  way  is  to  have  the  catcher's 
hands  tied  behind. 

Another  time  I  will  show  you  how  you  can  play 
"  Solitaire  "  in  a  goo<l  many  ways  you  never  thou<;ht 
of  before.  Now  we  will  have  a  guessing  time.  The 
initials,  and  names  at  the  end  of  the  riddles  and 
enigmas,  stand  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  about 
the  Settle. 

ENIGM.V. 

I  am  a  word  of  five  letters.  Cut  off  my  last  two 
letters,  I  am  a  vegetable.  Cut  off  my  first  and  last, 
I  am  part  of  an  animal.  Cut  off  my  last,  I  am  a 
fruit.  Cut  oflr  my  first,  I  am  a  noble.  Cut  off  my 
first,  and  transpose  my  last,  —  I  am  the  name  of  a 
king.  Drop  my  fourth,  and  transpose  my  second,  — 
I  look  like  a  gho^.  Cut  off  my  last,  and  transpose 
me,  -^  9dB  something  that  farmers  do.  Cut  off  my 
first,  and  transpose  my  fourth,  and  you  will  see 
what  kind  of  a  gem  my  whole  is.  J'*  ^• 

PUZZLES. 
1.  A  man  once  fell  in  love  with  a  beautifiil  lady, 
who  lived  in  a  square  castle,  surrounded  by  a  moat 
20  feet  wide.  He  resolved  to  carry  her  off;  and  one 
night  he  came  down  to  the  moat,  and  found  the 
draw-bridge  up.  On  the  bank  were  two  planks,  both 
less  than  20  feet  long.  With  these  planks  he 
crossed  the  moat,  and  carried  off  his  lady.  How  did 
he  manage  it  without  nailing  or  tying  them  together? 


A,  OMtto. 

B.  Moat,  20   ftet 


0,  two  punk*. 
eMh  le«  than  20 
feet. 
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2.  ITiree  little  boys  hid  four  apples  which  they 
visbed  to  divide  equally,  without  cutting  them.  The 
smallest  boy  said  he  could  do  it.  How  did  he  man- 
age it? 

3.  A  canning  rogue  had  a  handsome  horse  to  sell, 
which  had  24  nails  in  his  four  shoes.  A  gentleman 
oflfered  $500  dollars,  but  his  offer  was  refused.  The 
Diao  agreed  to  sell  him  for  the  value  of  the  24th  nail 
ID  his  shoes,  reckoning  1  cent  for  the  Ist  nail,  2  for 
the  2il,  4  for  the  3d,  and  so  on.  How  much  did  the 
gendeman  have  to  pay  ? 

4.  Why  is  a  modest  person  like  a  watch  ? 

d.  Why  are  some  of  the  young  ladies  of  our  day 
like  New  Bedford  sailors  ? 
6.  When  is  a  fcurnier  rude  to  his  com  ?     h.  n.  s. 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  PUZZLE. 
Last  Christmas  I  went  out  to  dine,  and  I  shall 
prooeetl  to  give  aii  account  of  the  entertainment  to 
the  readers  of  the  banks  of  a  stream  of  water  (1). 
Well,  perfuming  myself  with  a  Prussian  town  (2), 
ami  clasping  round  my  neck  a  sea  that  washes  the 
eastern  coast  of  Australia  (3),  I  set  off.  Going  to 
the  dining-room,  we  heard  sweet  sounds,  which  we 
djaooveied  proceeded  from  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
Atbntie  Ocean  (4).  The  elevated  lands  in  Brazil 
(5),  were  extended  on  the  capital  of  Belgium  (6), 
and  covered  with  an  Asiatic  country  (7).  The  first 
coQTse  eonasted  of  a  soup  made  of  a  river  in  the 
loodiem  part  of  Canada  East  (8).  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  river  in  the  northern  part  of 
Maine  (9).  Tlien  came  a  country  from  the  southern 
port  ot'  Europe,  beautifully  roasted  (10),  accompa- 
aittl  by  the  progenitor  of  a  heathen  race  (11).  With 
these  we  had  a  bay  off  (he  eastern  coast  of  Central 
America  (12),  and  a  popular  poet  (13)  besides.  For 
tbe  game  coanse  -we  had  an  island  near  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  IVIaine  (14),  flanked  by  an  island  in 
Long  I»Iand  Sound  (15).  Next  we  had  a  bay  in 
Loog  Island  Sound  (16),  delightfully  fried.  In  pre- 
paration of  all  these  viands,  the  Strait  of  New  Zea- 
land (17)  had  done  his  part  well.  Then,  most  wel- 
come of  all,  to  the  younger  part  of  the  company, 
came  a  sandy  waste  (18),  which,  strange  to  say,  was 
vpry  fruitful.  There  were  many  dainty  dibhes  coui- 
pouniled  of  a  harbor  on  the  southeastern  cosist  of 
New  York  (19),  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Malay 
Sea  (20),  and  the  essence  of  human  kindness  (21). 
A  river  in  Africa  (22)  fiow6<l  in  abundance,  and  be- 
side it  was  a  town  in  tlie  Island  of  Ceylon  (28). 
The  gentlemen  regaled  themselves  moderately  with 
a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging 
to  Portugal  (24).  I  can  add  only  that  a  bay,  near 
New  Zealand  (25),  reigned  on  every  side.  m.  s.  h. 

RIDDLE. 
When  first  I  knew  my  master,  only  kindness  filled 

my  cap ; 
ffis  ways  were  all  so  tender,  I  thought  he'd  eat  me 

up! 


But  now  the  case  is  altered,  —  my  wrongs  I  must 

unfold,  —  X 

He  pulls  my  ears,  and  ties  me  up,  and  keeps  me  in 

the  cold ; 

And  the  friend  I  hoKl  the  nearest  (for  we  grew  up 

side  by  side). 
He  has  given  such  awful  thrashings,  'twere  a  mercy 

he  had  died. 

As  I've  never  been  unfaithful,  but  have  always  done 

my  best ;       « 
That   I'm    shocked  by  such    hard    treatment,  mui't 

freely  be  confessed.  bphikx. 

ACROSTIC  CHARADE— (Classical). 

FOUNDATION   ivORDS.       • 

In  ancient  times,  so  runs  the  story. 

My  first,  a  youth  of  fair  renown. 
Chose  pleasure  at  the  cost  of  glory. 

And  made  an  angry  goddess  frown. 

My  second,  by  her  dazzling  beauty, 
Blinded  his  sense  of  truth  and  right ; 

While  she  cast  off  the  chains  of  duty, 

And  caused  much  woe  by  headlong  flight. 

CROSS  WORDS. 

First  comes  an  ancient  author  pleasant, 
Whose  works  are  by  all  students  read ; 

And  next  an  insect  omnipresent. 
Who  lived,  'tis  said,  a  lovely  maid. 

My  third  an  atljective  high  q^unding. 

For  common  mortals  far  too  fine. 
My  fourth,  bom  of  a  race  astounding, 

Had  younger  sisters  fcrty-nine. 

My  last  as  wise  a  man  as  ever 

Lived  in  the  classic  world  of  Greece ; 

Great  both  as  statesman  and  lawgiver. 
With  counsels  fit  for  war  or  peace. 

ANSWERS  TO  ENIGMAS  IN  DECEMBER  NUMBER. 

Illustrated  Rebus.  —  All  signs  fail  in  stormy 
weather.  Proverb  in  picture,  —  Early  to  bed,  and 
early  to  rise.  Enigmas.  1.  Mix.  2.  Mild.  3. 
Agricultural  College.  Charade.  —  Hallucination. 
L.  E.  SJs  Christmas  Dinner.  —  Soup  and  Chowder  — 
Turtle,  Cod.  Fish  —  Salmon,  Eel,  Trout,  Pike. 
Boiled  —  Goose,  Turkey,  Hnm,  Lamb.  Cold  Dishes 
—  Ham,  Tongue,  Cow.  Entrees  —  Oyster,  Deer, 
Sandwich,  Clam.  Roast  —  Turkey,  Duck,  Cow, 
Hog,  Sheep.  Game  —  Partridge,  Squirrel,  White- 
bird,  Pigeon.  Vegetables  —  Rice,  Onion,  Corn. 
Pastry  —  Dumpling,  Plum-pudding,  Baked  Indian 
pudding,  Jella.  Dessert  —  Plum,  Strawberry,  Cherry, 
Orange,  Lemon,  Pine-apple,  Lime,  Walnut,  Pecan. 
Coffee  —  Sugar,  Milk,  Butter,  Salt,  Olives. 
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FAMILT   SEWIHG 

EMPIRE. 

Tbe  extiaordinary  success  of  their  new  and 
iniproved  manufacturing  Machines  for  light 
or  heavy  work,  has  induced  the  Jimpire  Sew- 
ing  Afadtme  Co.  to  manufacture  a  New 
Familir  Macbiue  of  the  same  st.vle  and 
construction,  with  additional  ornamentation, 
making  it  equal  in  -Uauty  and  finish  with 
other  Family  Machines,  whereas  in  useful 
DCS!  it  fu  outstripa  all  competitors.    Tiie  price  of  this  now 


.  necessary  article  comes  within  the  reach  of 
ev^  cUm^  and  the  company  is  prepared  to  oifer  the  most 
bMnl  inducements  to  buyers,  dealenf,  and  agents.  Apply 
foreiiculars  and  samples  to 

JB.  8.  M.  CO.,  304  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


8T=rRA-R.S    .AlISTD    80I880X%S. 

MAMUFACTUKRD   BY 

HSNBY  SEYMOUR  *  CO.,  53  B«elunan  St.,  N.  Y. 
Kew  sod  elegant  in  design,  of  superior  material  and  work- 
iiiai»hip,aod  elegant  finish.  The  blades  are  secured  by  a 
simple  dDOtrivance,  and  the  screw  ctffnoi  possibly  work  loose. 
F.mr  pair  warranted.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  on  receipt  of 
F«rl4idlea'  ShettriTiordinarif  size)  •  .  .  fl.OO 
rntUyShenniUirgfrkandUs)         ....  1.50 
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_  CRA8.  A.  DAKA,  Editor. 

TheehMpesURnartest,  and  tiot  New  York  newspaper. 
CvciTbodytlkea^lt.  Three  edMonst  Dailt,  00 f  Stvi- 
WtKii.Y,«3r    -^  "" ""-  * — 


ndPndl 


pimte ttd  Tinoa.to.eveiT  rabKrlber;  inducement!  to  can- 
ratten  mtbayitami.    •!>»  Ufc  Inantancea,  r       '~ 
Vovlar  Ma^inea,  Farior  Orsanst  Sewine  H 
nuaf  Oc  premlnma.   Specimens  and  Itats  ft«e. 


Life  Inanrancea,  Grand  nanos, 
ina*  Sewins  Machines,  Ac, 


i  W  It 
L  W.  KNGLAND,  Publisher  Sun.  New  York. 

"  ECONOMY  IS  WBAIiTH."  —  FaAMitnc. 
Wkv  do  people  pay  $50  to  SlOO  for  a  Skwing-Machinb. 
vheo't22will  buv  a  better  one  for  all  practical  purposes? 
TIm  ** Fbakklin ^'  and  '* Diamond*'  Machines  can  be  had 
in  toy  quantity  as  uaaal,  regardless  the  false  reports  of  rival 
dttlen,  wh^  compel  their  customers  to  pay  a  profit  of  ov<»-^ 
100  per  cent  on  inferior  machines.    Our  Ie>;ion  of  ^'' 
bovthat  we  ftimisli  a  first-class  standard  Mnc)u» 
fiiWd  nwrit,  diMiMe  thread,  oompiete,  with  >'"- ' 
flUe  prices,  and  thousands  of  patrons  * 
vkea  we  claim  that  these  \.'' 
nmplidty  and  genuio'*  «r 

opOB  eatirely  n^w-  .A)«t 

kaod  or  ggs*''  <T*  -«ira  t»  ^ 

■0(1^  fnjir  .  inis  metfi^d  io, 

CH-  -.lid  prices  lower  th^^ 

itiachinessenton  trial  and  ffiren 
^1^  needy  and  deser^'ing.    For  Circu- 
,  «ind  reduced  price  list,  addresa 
<^.  C.  OTTIS  A  CO.,  Machine  Brokers, 
Box  367,  Boston,  Mass. 

OOOX>       TUBAJDXISIQ^ 
And  no  Impnro  AdTertlaementa  in  the 

NEW  YORK  OBSERVER. 


STAMMERING  cured  by  Bates*  AppUancts.    For  descrip- 
tive pamphlet,  address  Simpson  &  Co.,  Box  5076,  N.  Y. 

COLLEGIATE  AND  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE  ((?«i. 
RtfuWs  School),  New  Haven,  Conn.    Winter  Term  be- 
gins January  11. 

fpOOL  CHESTS  AND   LATHES— Are  elegant,  useful, 
X    and  instructive.     Suitable  for  boj'S,  amateurs,  and  me- 
chanics.   Illustrated  catalogue  free.     Address 
GEORGE  PARB,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

TO  THE  WORKING  CLASS. -We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  furnish  all  classes  with  constant  employment  at  home, 
the  whole  of  the  time  or  for  the  spare  moments.  Business 
new,  light,  and  profitable  Persons  of  either  sex  easily  earn 
from  50  cents 'to  S5  per' evening,  and  a  proportional  sum  bv 
devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  business.  Boys  and  girfs 
earn  nearly  as  much  as  men.  That  all  who  see  this  notice 
may  send  their  address,  and  test  the  business,  we  make  this 
unparalleled  ofier:  To  such  as  are  not  well  satisfied,  we  will 
send  SI  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing.  Full  particulars,  a 
valuable  sample,  which  will  do  to  commence  work  on,  and  a 
copy  of  "  The  People's  Literary  Companion,"  —  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  family  newspapers  published,  —  all  sent  free 
by  mail.  Reader,  if  you  want  permanent,*  profitable  work, 
address        £•  C  ALLEN  /k  CO.,  Augusta,  Maink. 

10,000  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

PRIEST    and    NUN. 

Appiv  at  once  to  CRITTENDEN  &  McKINNET,  1308 
Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

rpHE  MAaiO  COMB  will  change  any  colored  hair  or 
X  beard  to  a  permanent  Black  or  Brown.  One  Comb  sent 
by  inail  for  t\ .  For  sale  by  Merchants  and  Druggists  gener- 
ally.    Address  MAQIO  OOMB  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

PARENTS  — Pre8er\-e  the  health  of  3'our  ofiTspring  by 
using  Thompson's  Patknt  Sluepikg  Coi.iak  for. nNi 
talntiig  lledclothes  on  Children*    t.fftciuaUy  Kvurtt  the 
btdchthts;  allows  perfeuc  freedom  of  jiiovero^nt;  applied  in  a 
moment.     From  Htarth  and  Home^  Aug.  14:—.^.  V  simnl- 
and  efi'ective  contrivance  for  retaining  tbo  c^the\e«  .  <*^" 
who  kick  in  their  sleep.'*    Every  pa!  .     *-'40  h** 
testifies  to  their  eflicacy.    Sent  by  mait^ .   '^' 
THOMPSON  BROS.,  3«» 


AMERIOANJ*^W*" 


S8^  PBR  ANNUM. 
■    Sample    Copies    Free. 
SIDNEY   E.   MOR8E,  JR.,  & 
87  Pakk  Bow,  Kiw  York. 
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How  I  iMuie  ft  In  six  months.   Secret  and 
sample  mailed  frea.    A.  J.  7UU<AM,  IT.  Y. 


.lU  other  Periodicals  In  the 
.  les,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
,  arrainged  alphabetically  by  towns,  giv- 
.  of  issue,  politics  or  general  character,  form, 
.lint ion  price  per  year,  date  of  establisliment,  ed- 
^  and  puDlisher*s  names,  circulation,  etc. 
A  list  or  Towns  and  Cities  in  the  United  States  and  Terri 
tfiries,  the  Dominion  of  Cannda,  and  the  British  Colonies,  in 
)»-hich  Newspapers  and  other  Periodicals  are  published;  ar- 
jcam;ed  alphabetically  by  counties,  ffiving  population,  loca- 
tiop,)brancJi  of  industry  from  which  it  derives  its  impor- 
faiice,  etc. 

'  X  fist  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  claiming  more  than 
5,000  circulation  each  issue. 

A  list  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  claiming  more  than  ■ 
10,000  circulation  each  issue. 

A  list  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  claiming  more  than 
20,000  circulation  each  isAue,  with  actual  amount  o recirculation 
given  in  each  case,  according  to  the  best  accessible  authority. 
A  list  of  Religious  Newspapers  and  Periodicals..  fx. 

A  list  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  devoted  to  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture.  .-<:.. 


FORWARDED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PA<I€E, 

GEO.   P.   ROWELL    k   CO.,  Pabl 

No.  40  Park  Row,  N.  IT. 


Vjt  Cteurt  for  ttttt  ,  ^ 
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CARBOLIC    SALVE. 


The  important  dlsooTerr  of  the  CARBOLIC  ACID,  as  a  CteanHng^  BuHAfUnfp 
Healing  Agents  is  one  of  the  most  remarkabie  resuitB  of  modem  medical  reeer 
Diirlnsr  the  late  civil  war  it  was  extensively  used  in  the  Hospitals,  and  was  for- 
he  not  only  a  thorousrh  disinfectant,  but  abo  the  most  wonderfui  and  speedy  Hi 
Remedy  ever  knounu 

It  is  now  presented  in  a  scientific  combination  with  other  isoothircr  and 
agencies,  in  the  form  of  a  SALVE ;  and  having  been  already  used  in  numberless 
mth  most  satisflactory  and  beneficial  results,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  of"—'   ~ 


the  public  as  the  moet  certain^  rapid f  and  effeeiual  remedy  for  all  SORES  an* 
CERS,  no  matter  of  how  long  standing,  Bums^  Cuts,  WomndSj  and  every  Ahi 
of  Skin  or  Fiesh. 


it 


Sold  by  all  Druggists.   Price  26  Cents.  :; 

JOHN  F.  HENRY,  Sole  Proprietor, 

No.  8,  CoUefiT^  PlacJ,  Kew  TdMrk^jj 

.    The   Best.  —  AsentB   ITiranteiL 
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*'  It  U  worth  mora  on  a  Bible-retdflr's  dMk  than  fiftj  comni6ntnri«t."  —  Howakp  Cbosbt,  D.  D. 


Agents  wanted  to  solicit  orders  for  the  ' 

GREAT  BIBLICAL  WORK  OP  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
3DR.    VT^ILLI^ls^     SlvII^H^S 


DICTIOJN^ARY  OF  THE   BIBLE. 

lUTlMd  MUIKdit««  bjr  H.  B.  HACKSTT,  I>.  D.,  LL. D,  Wlthtiie eooperaUoa •!  KZBA  ABBOTVlXiD.,  A.  Ail 

Embracing  nuwmroM  Additions  and  Comctimu  fry  ovet  twaUjf  of  the  mo§t  Eminent  A'mimJ^  and  Sckolairg  m  Ammrioa. 

Unitinf(  tn  one.  Perfected  Stnndnrd  Work,  the  eonbined  Ubon  of  upwards  of  One  Hnndrad  of  the  lintt  Biblical -SchoUa  J 
the  world.  '  ■  . 

f  vn  wiaiiproiMkaMe  Work,  wHk'  ^Xf|l«eiT«  territAty  nad  extreaaely  liberal  teraae. 

Frice  of  each  number,  in  paper,  to  Subacriben,  76  Mbtk    Per  volume,  cloth,  $6.50;  half  morocco,  $8.75;  half  calf,  i 
•^^■^  ~  1 1,  and  11.  now  rwady. 


Send  for  etrculan  and  vou  will  receive  ample  proef  that  it  ie  the  beat  work  to  canvass  for  now  before  the  pablic  ' 
For  full  partio^U^e  and  terras  addrees  the  Publishers, 

HURt)  AND  HOUGHTON,  459  Broome  St.  New  York. 

CAVTlOli.'-' neontifi^nnpleUandl^nadridaeiDietionarfo/^  ' 

: 2-«i,l- . . : 

TIm  aaast  Papvlar  JuTOMlla  Magaalae  la 
Aaieriea. 

The  Little  Corporal. 

FInt  ClMtl'Eaiirtljr  Origlamli-Oaly  Uii«  DoUvI  Um 
iMftr  elrcttlatioii  than  any  oUiar  juTcalle  nMnslna  in  tha 
wand.    Ona  doQar  a  yeari  sinrie  copy  11  eante. 

▲LFKBO  L.  SKWKLL  a  ^..  Publtohaia,  Qiiai«o,  IIL 


Wa  ala*  pvMisIa 


"The  School  Festival,' 


ri  5 


OhriglBal  QoartKlj  MsAslna  davoted  axelodvaljr 
to'lebool  KDlarteiDBMBts,  XzhiUtkNU,  Tableaoz.  ate. 
.ffiea  Fifty  OaaU  a  yaar.    Saoipia  copy,  15  oanta. 


ALTBMD  L.  BEWELL  a  CO.,  Pttbliihm,  Chtcafo.  DL 


Mad.  MILUEHV  mHw  book« 
"THE    ROYAL    ROAD    TO    FORTUNE.* 

A  detiKhtfoi  soA  hwhroistiva  story  for  bojs. 
•lav    Sold  by  bookasOvrs, or  aaai  by  Mil  ea  i 
of  price.  ^ 

ALrmCD  L.  MBVSLL  a  Oa.,PHlilidMn,  CUai«a,  ] 

Tai  UTTU  G0EP0BAL*8  nir  DftAWllie  BOOK  • 

"REED*S    DRAWING  .LE:9«0N8,» 

Thabastthfagof  theUadafwtasaad.  PAf.'SlJI 
for  elolh  bkidii«;  Sehool  ItfCioii,  SO'eaats.  gcAA  |gr 
booksallan,  or  seat  by  audi  oa  nesipS  of  priee  Iqr  ttlf 

PHbliahan.      ,,^ 
ALFBKD  L.  ^imCLL  a  Co., 


THE  WEBER  PIANO-FORTES 

kn  adiuittad  by  tba  BBST  ■usiciANS  of  tha  aooatoy,  by  thaPBXaa,  rad  the  CoiiaBBTATO»i      or 
Music  ofNaw  York  Md  Bkookltm,  THK  BBST  pLlKOS  MAKUFAOTIJIUEIK 

nWTK  AVBHUB,  OOR.  OF  WBIT  lOTK  mnUDHP,  MMW  Yt^ 
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THE    HIGHEST   PREMIUMS 


AT    TRX    LEADING 


FAIES  AND  EXHIBITIONS 

pr    THK 

United     States     and      Europe, 

INCLUDING    THB    OBAn6     PlIZE, 

THE  CROSS  OF  THE  LEGIOIV  OF  nO.\OR, 

At  the  Exposition  Universelle, 

HAVR  BKEN   AWARDED  THE  ' 

6R0VER  &  BAKER  MACHINES. 


8.A.X.SSXiOO]M:S  = 

495  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOBK. 

34    SUMMEB    STBEET,    BOSTON. 


Branch  Establishments  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  in  the 
United  States. 

0^=*  An  illustrated  pamphlet,  containing:  price  lists, 
with  samples  of  hoth  the  Grover  &  Baker  Stitch  and 
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OLD  AND  NEW. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

EDITED    BY    REV.    EDWARD   E.    HALK 

The  first  xmmber  of  this  journal  was  welcomed  throughout  the  country  with  such 
cordiality  that  the  publishers  and  proprietors  are  sure  that  their  plan  is  well  founded, 
and  that  their  journal  may  fill  a  place  heretofore  unoccupied  in  our  literature. 

We  hope  to  publish  a  magazine  which  shall  be  acceptable  to  young  readers 
and  old,  —  to  men  of  culture,  and  to  men  who  make  no  pretensions  to  culture,  — 
to  the  East  and  to  the  West,  —  indeed,  to  all  classes  of  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
Americans. 

We  mean  to  make  the  StoriOS  in  OLD  AND  NEW  attractive  alike  to  its 
youngest  readers  and  to  its  oldest  readers  in  their  moments  of  recreation.  We 
mean,  also,  to  discuss  the  gravest  themes,  of  SCEBIirCE,  of  BUSINESS,  of 
POLITICS,  and  of  BELIOION.  We  do  not  mean  that  these  discussions 
shall  be  childish,  any  more  than  we  mean  that  our  stories  shall  be  dull. 

OLD  AND  NEW  shall  be  so  various  in  its  contents  as  to  find  a  ready  place 
in  the  play-room,  in  the  parlor,  or  in  the  library,  —  if  we  can  make  it  so.  It  shall 
be  popular,  without  being  vulgar ;  philosophical,  without  being  abstract ;  ideal,  yet 
practical,  —  if  we  can  make  it  so.  Every  number  will  discuss  some  prominent 
theological  question  ;  and  without  ceasing  to  be  Christian,  the  journal  will  have  an 
open  eye  on  the  world  of  art,  letters,  politics,  and  society.  These  discussions  will 
be  conducted  in  the  single  interest  of  truth.  Our  desire  is,  not  controversy,  but  to 
state  the  highest  and  best  results  arrived  at  in  fearless  science,  in  Christian  morals, 
in  free  government,  and  in  Liberal  theology. 

The  EXAMINER,  in  each  number  of  OLD  AND  NEW,  will  contain  such 
reviews  of  books  recently  published  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  shall  guide  buyers 
of  books,  and  put  them  on  their  guard  against  what  is  worthless.  It  will  contain 
from  time  to  time  such  lists  of  new  works  as  may  be  of  use  to  young  readers,  to 
workingmen,  and  to  students  far  from  the  centres  of  publication. 

The  RECORD  OF  PROGRESS  in  each  number  attempts  to  give  some 
connected  account  of  the  real  improvements  in  social  order  in  difterent  parts  of  the 
world.  We  will,  at  least,  chronicle  the  steps  of  the  world's  best  endeavor  if  we 
cannot  always  tell  where  it  is  really  advancing.  The  January  number  of  the 
RECORD  was  devoted  specially  to  improvements  in  Eduoaxion :  succeeding 

numbers  will  touch  on  the  Homes  of  the  People^  on  Sanitary  Improve- 
ment, on  Co-operative  Experiments,  and  other  enterprises  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  methods  of  daily  life. 

In  the  literary,  in  the  critical,  in  the  scientific,  and  in  the  theological  depart^ients, 
the  Editor  has  distinguished  assistants.  The  journal  must,  of  course,  be  printed  in 
one  place  ;  but  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  local  organ.  There  is  no  State  in  the 
Union,  and  scarcely  is  there  an  important  city  in  the  Old  World,  in  which  we  have 
not  active  correspondents. 
Early  Numbers  of  Old  and  New  will  contain  papers  by 

Mrs.  a.  D.  T.  Whitney,  Rev.  Washington  Gladden, 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Rev.  D.  G.  Haskins, 

Miss  Mary  A.  Dodge,  Prof.  Nathan  Hale, 

Miss  E.  Foxton,  Prof.  O.  W.  Holmes, 

Hon.  Chas.  Francis  Adams,  Prof.  J.  R.  Lowell, 

Sidney  Andrews,  Esq.,  Prof.  T.  P.  Lesley, 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Prof.  Joseph  Lovering, 

Hon.  William  C.  Bryant,  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo, 

Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  Jos.  P.  Quincy, 

Hon.  p.  W^  Chandler,  Horace  E.  Scudder, 

Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  Rev.  George  M.  Steele, 

Rev.  Robert  Laird  Collier,  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins, 

Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson,  Prof.  J.  B.  Torricelli, 

Rev.  C.  Carroll  Everett,  Hon.  Andrew  D.  WHrnt. 

Old  Am>  New  is  a  royal  8vo  of  128  pages,  handsomely  printed. 
TERMS.  — Yearly  subscription,  $4.00 ;  siirgle  numbers,  35  cents. 
Specimen  number  mailed  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 
H.  0.  HOUGHTON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  135  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
HURD  AND  HOUGHTON,  459  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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THE    FOURTH    YEAR 


or 


PROGRAMME   FOR   1870. 


The  three  volumes  of  the  "  Riverside  "  already  issued  are  the  strongest  evidence  that  the 
Publishers  can  offer  of  their  intention  to  produce  the  best  possible  Magazine  for  Young  People  in 
America,  With  hearty  thanks  to  authors  and  artists  who  have  hitherto  aided  them,  and  to  the 
enthusiastic  young  public  that  has  encouraged  them,  they  announce  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  new  volume. 

I.  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  writers  for  the  young,  will  continue  to 
publish  his  new  stories  in  the  "  Riverside "  from  month  to  month,  in  advance  of  their  publica- 
tion in  Denmark,  Germany,  and  England.  The  earliest  numbers  of  the  year  will  also  contain 
passages  from  Andersen's  own  life,  told  by  himself  with  all  the  charm  that  belongs  to  his  Wonder 
Stories. 

II.  Vieiix  Moustache,  the  favorite  story-teller  for  boys,  known  to  all  readers  of  the  "  River- 
side," will  tell  a  capital  story,  "  How  the  Captain  came  by  a  Legacy." 

III.  The  author  of  "  Legs,  and  how  to  use  Them,"  and  "  Indian  Clubs,"  will  furnish  a  great 
variety  of  Indian  Club  Exercises,  to  be  followed  by  other  papers  on  Gymnastics. 

IV.  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Weeks,  who  told  Indian  stories  in  the  last  volume,  comes  back  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  pen  that  wrote  "The  Ainslee  Stories"  will  tell  of  "  Jake's  Wedding,"  and  relate 
other  equally  bright  life-like  stories. 

V.  The  wide  field  of  general  information  wnll  be  entered  from  different  sides,  and  the  results 
given  in  a  lively  and  straightforward  manner.  Thus  there  will  be  papers  on  mechanical  subjects, 
as  the  building  of  a  railroad,  by  Jacob  Abbot ;  astronomical  articles  by  "  Fern  Lodge  ; "  short 
biographies  by  the  Editor;  historical  sketches  by  the  author  of  "  Seven  Little  Sisters,"  Paul  H. 
Hayne,  Miss  S.  A.  Brock,  and  others ;  anicles  on  Natural  History  and  Science,  on  Invention 
and  Art,  will  be  judiciously  used  month  by  month,  so  that  the  Magazine  shall  present  in  each 
number  something  to  awaken  the  healthful  curiosity  of  the  young. 

VI.  The  pure  literature  especially  associated  with  the  idea  of  childhood  will,  as  before,  be 
given  freely  and  with  conscientious  care.  The  author  of  **  Susie's  Six  Birthdays,"  Anne  Silver- 
nail,  with  the  help  of  the  Little  Artists,  the  author  of  "  Dream  Children,"  and  others,  will  con- 
tribute often.  Miss  Annette  Bishop's  pen  and  pencil  will  show  "The  Fairy's  Raft,"  "The 
Rainbow  Bridge,"  and  other  delicate  fairy  scenes.  The  revival  of  tfie  best  of  old  literature  for 
children's  reading  will  be  continued  by  stories  from  the  old  English  Dramatbts  and  Poets. 

VII.  A  menagerie  will  be  opened  early  in  the  year,  and  wild  beasts  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
will  be  on  exhibition.  John  Radcliife  also  will  describe  Prairie  Hens  and  other  game ;  Porte 
Crayon  and  Miss  Thomas  will  give  sketches  of  life  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
Travels  in  other  parts  of  the  world  will  be  made  under  the  guidance  of  competent  writers  and 
artists. 

VIII.  Much  will  be  made  of  lively  and  humorous  poetry,  and  short  stories  with  spirited  illus- 
trations. Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton,  author  of  "  Ting-a-ling,"  will  contribute  stories.  Mr.  C.  P. 
Cranch,  author  of  "  The  Last  of  the  Huggermuggers,"  will  publish  several  poems  and  pictures. 
A  number  of  nursery  songs,  well  illustrated,  will  help  to  make  the  Magazine  attractive  both  to 
mothers  and  little  children,  while  pictures  of  children  caught  unawares  at  their  sports,  after  the 
manner  of  Pletsch's  designs,  will  help  to  give  life  and  interest  It  is  intended  especially  to  avoid 
the  formal  appearance  of  magazines  for  older  people,  and  to  break  up  the  pages  with  an  animated 
variety  of  picture  and  story. 

IX.  The  frontispieces  of  the  twelve  numbers  will  be  characterized,  as  before,  by  great  diversity 
of  subject  and  treatment,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  keep  these  pictures  what  the  Publishers 
believe  them  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best  general  collection  of  large  American  Engravings.  It 
only  remains  to  be  said  that  both  Publishers  and  Editor  are  resolved  to  make  the  Magazine  gain 
on  its  own  reputation.  The  articles  are  to  be  wiser  and  wittier  ;  the  pictures  more  beautiful  and 
more  entertaining ;  the  enigmas  more  and  merrier ;  and  the  whole  volume  in  its  monthly  visit  to 
firesides  in  town  and  country,  the  most  welcome,  enjoyable,  and  hearty  visitor  to  be  asked  for. 
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SUBSCRIPTION,  CLUB  RATES,  AND  SPECIAL  PREMIUM  LIST 

OF 

THE    RIVERSIDE    MAGAZINE. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 

$2.50  a  jear,  in  advance  ;  to  clerg3rmen  and  teachers,  $2.00  ;  single  copnes,  25  cents.  8  copies,  $6.50 ;  5 
ropies,  $10.00.  Thus,  by  procaring  four  Ml  sabacriptions,  the  fifth  is  obtained  free.  10  copies,  $20.00,  and 
u  extra  copy  gratis. 

Sabacriptions  ma^  begin  with  anj  number.  Postage  on  the  Magazine  is  24  cents  a  year,  payable  quarterly 
at  the  office  where  it  is  received. 

CLUBBING  WITH  OTHER  MAGAZINES  AND  PAPERS. 

The  Publishers  of  the  "  Riverside  "  will  receive  subscriptions  for  that  and  other  Magazines  and  Papers  at 
the  rates  given  below.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  should  be  sent  to  the  same  address,  but  only  that  the 
amoant  sent  by  the  person  should  be  that  advertised.  Whoever  sends  club  money  in  this  way  is  requested 
to  state  the  exact  address  or  addresses  to  which  the  magazines  are  to  be  sent. 


The  Riverside,  $2  50,  and 

Patnain's  Magazine,  $4.00,  at $5.50 

The  Galaxy,  $4.00,  at 5.50 

Harper's  Monthly,  $4.00,  at 5.50 

Harper's  Weekly,  $4.00,  at 5.50 


Harper's  Bazar  (Weekly),  $4.00,  at $5.60 

The  Nursery,  $1.50,  at 8.00 

New  York  Home  Journal  (Weekly),  $8.00,  at.    4.50 

Zion's  Herald  (Weekly),  $2.50,  at 4.00 

Springfield  Republican  (Weekly),  $2.00,  at... .    8.50 


SPECIAL    BOOK    PREMIUMS. 

The  Publishers  have  decided  to  restrict  their  premiums  for  new  subscriptions  entirely  to  books,  and  they 
make  the  following  liberal  offer  to  hold  good  only  until  February  1,  1870. 

Thkt  hakb  this  offer  to  all  subscribers  whose  names  are  on  their  books.  For  each  and 
etirt  new  subscriber's  name,  accompanied  bt  $2.50,  thet  will  send  one  dollar's  worth  in 
BOOKS  FROM  THE  LIST  BELOW.  If  any  one  not  a  subscriber  desires  to  avail  himself  of  this  offer,  he  has 
onlj  to  send  his  own  subscription  in  addition  to  the  names  he  procures,  when  he  will  be  entitled  to  obtain 
pmffliams.    The  Publishers  desire  in  this  way  to  acknowledge  the  favors  received  from  their  reguhir  subscribers. 
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Arnold's  Great  French  Exhibition 2.25 
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])iekflQ8<s  Works.    Complete  in  14  vols.    Globe  edition 21.00 
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Pfedola.  do 1.26 

The  Lsdy  of  the  Lake.  do 1.26 
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UUsBookh.  do 1.26 

Mrs.  Candle's  Lectures.  do 1.26 

AIlosGhry's  Ballads.  do 4.00 

PhoebeCuy's  Poems 1.60 

ICltoa's  Panuflse  Lost 1.26 

Goald's  The  Tragsdian.    (Junius  Brutus  Booth) 1.76 

Piatt's  Western  Windows 1.75 

AUM  B.  StreeC^s  Poems.    2to18 8.00 

Pfeigmve's  ISssays  on  Art. 1.76 

Jsnm' Art  Idea 1.76 

Jsrres' Art  Thoughto 2.60 

Elegantty  ninatrated  Works. 

Among  th»  Trees 2.25 

WstU*sIMTlae  and  Moral  Bongs 8.00 

Hrs.  Barbauld's  HymnA  in  Proee 8.00 

The  Twenty-third  Psalm 260 

The  ThneKlngi  of  Orient 2.50 

Ttlton's  King's  BIng .60 

AFbrestBymn 8.00 

Fonit  Pictures  in  the  Adirandadks 8.00 

UMb  Bed  Riding  Hood 76 


The  Children  in  th^  Wood •  .75 
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A  Frog  he  would  a  Wooing  go. 

The  House  that  Jack  built. 

Mother  Hubbard. 

Fire  Little  Pigs. 

The  Fox  and  tlM  Geeee. 

A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas.    Darley's  iUustraaons 00 

Ohiistmae  Carol 2JK> 

Christmas  Poeme  and  Pletnres 2.60 

The  Vagabonds.    Dariey'e  lUvstiations 2.26 

Books  espeelally  desisned  for  tbe  youns*    All  il- 
lustrated 

Bobinson  Crusoe.    Riverside  edition 1.75 

The  Arabian  Nights.         do 2.00 

Swira  Family  Bobinson.     do 1.60 

Sandlbrd  and  Merton.        do 1.50 

Aop'sFablM.  do 1.75 

The  Parents' AssUtant.      do 1.60 

Brenings  at  Home.  do 1.60 

Tales  from  Shakespeare      do IJiO 

An  American  Family  In  Paris 1.60 

Our  Freeh  and  Salt  Tutors 1.60 

Two  LItss  in  One 1.60 

Dame  Nature 1.60 

The  AInslee  Stories 1.60 

Grandpa's  House 1.60 

White  and  Red 1.60 

A  Little  Boy's  Sto^ 1.60 

Hans  Andersen's  Wonder  Stories 2.00 

Cooper's  Stories  of  the  Sea,  Prairie,  and  Woods.    Each 1.60 

Jacob  AbboU's  John  Gay,  Mary  Gay,  William  Gay.    Each 

4to1s 8.00 

Hawthorn's  The  Snow  Image 1.25 

Stories  from  my  Attic 1.60 

ScTen  Little  People  and  their  Friends 126 

Ting-a-Ling.    A  Fairy  Tale 1.60 

Little  Lou's  Sayings  and  Doings 2.00 

On  the  Ferry  Boat .60 

Little  Bird  Red  and  Little  Bird  Blue 86 

The  Pet  Lamb 85 

The  Illustrated  Book  of  Songs O  86 

TheWator4ily 85 

Puss  in  Boots 1.25 

CindereUa. 1.25 

BeautT  and  the  Bewit 1.25 

Peroy's  Tear  of  Rhymes .60 

TheRhymIng  Story-book .60 

TheOrlsntal  Pletnra Gaiterf % 

The  Misslmmry  Ptetore  QsUefy 78 
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In  the  March  number  Mr.  Stephens  will  illustrate  one  of  La  Fontaine's  Fables;  Paul  H.  Havne,  Esq.,  will  begin  his  series 
of  Pictures  from  Froissart;  Mr.  Kuntze  will  tell  stories  of  life  on  the  Baltic;  Anne  Silvemail  will  introduce  a  Little  Quaker 
artist  and  her  drawings,  wkile  biographical,  travel,  and  historical  sketches,  will  help  make  the  number  substantial  as  well  as 

gay- 
Subscribers  to  the  **  Riverside,"  paying  the  full  subscription  ($2.60),  can  obtain  also  the  new  magasine  for  family  reading, 
**  Old  and  New,"  by  the  pa^nment  of  f  3.00  additional. 

Cloth  covers  for  Vol.  IIL,  elegantly  stamped  in  gilt,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Publishers  for  fifty  cents  each.  If  the  num- 
bers be  sent,  the  Publishers  will  bind  the  volume:  plain,  fifty  cents;  full  gilt,  one  dollar;  but  the  expense  of  carriage  must 
be  borne  by  the  subscriber.  Either  of  the  three  volumes  of  the  ^  Riverside  **  will  be  sent  fl'ee  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price.    Cloth,  $8.00.    Cloth  gilt,  $3.50. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  : 

$2.50  a  year,  in  advance.  Three  copies,  $6.50.  Five  copies,  $10.00.  Ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  praA,  Single 
copies,  25  cents.  All  Booksellers  and  News  Agents  will  supply  the  Magazine.  All  conmiunications  upon  the  buuness 
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A  TRUE  STORY. 


BY  REBECCA  HARDTNG   DAVIS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
It  was  just  outside  of  Mr.  Kelsoe's  own  farm 
gate  that  he  and  Tom  met  Mr.  Enapp.  The 
clergyman  had  been  riding  hard,  Tom  noticed, 
and  looked  scared  aud  excited ;  so  Tom  promptly 
pushed  his  sha^y  pony  between  his  father's 
horse  and  the  hedge,  to  hear  all  that  was  going 

OD. 

^  The  rebels  are  here,  and  in  force,  Mr.  Eel- 
soe:  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  Jarvey 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  last  nighty  large  IxKlies  of 
m^,  masked,  crossing  the  road  yonder.  They 
are  secreted  in  your  woods.  Tour  own  servants 
are  no  doubt  in  league  with  them." 

*«2%<rf  can't  be,  fether,"  cried  Tom,  angrily. 

Mr.  Kekoe  put  his  hand  gently  on  Tom's 
shoulder. 

"There  is  no  trusting  any  of  them,**  Mr. 
Knapp  went  on,  excitedly.  <<  The  secret  league 
iDcWes  every  Milesian  Irishman.  Your  foster- 
brother,  or  the  old  nurse  in  your  chimney  corner, 
may  be  pledged  to  poison  you,  or  to  stab  you  in 
your  bed." 

Mr.  Kelsoe  shook  his  head.  ^  I  think  I  know 
these  people  better  than  you,^  he  said,  mildly. 

^  Whai  did  they  do  last  week  in  Don^al  ? 
In  Sligo  ?  Plundered  every  loyalist's  house  of 
arms, —  then  burned  and  killed  as  they  went. 
And  our  district  is  tmprotected  by  a  single  sol- 
dier. I  tell  you,  Mr.  Kelsoe,  there's  murder  in 
the  air!     Look  to  your  own  house  to-night" 

He  rode  away  hurriedly,  and  Mr.  Kelsoe  and 
Vol.  IV.— No.  38.  4 


Tom  jogged  on  leisurely.  Tom  looked  down 
uneasily  through  the  darkening  evening,  at  th^ 
stretch  of  black  woods  below  the  hilL  He  fancied 
mysterious  shadows  of  mieusk^  men  passing  to 
and  fro. 

**  Father,  is  it  true  that  the  rebels  have  done 
as  he  says,  in  Sligo?"' 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is,  Tom." 

"  The  hounds !  Fd  like  to  see  them  come 
after  our  arms  !  It  would  give  me  satisfaction, 
father,  to  have  a  crack  at  one  of  that  rabble,  with 
■my  fowling-piece  ! " 

"  There  is  something  to  be  said  on  their  side," 
Mr.  Kelsoe  said,  as  if  talking  to  himself.  '<  There 
is  something  always  to  be  said  oh  the  other  side.^ 
Tom's  father  had  been  always  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  NiatUre  had  surely  meant 
him  for  a  Quaker. 

"They  are  thieves  and  murderers  !" 

**  They  are  God's  creatures,  my  son." 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  house,  Tom 
rushed  up-stairs  to  clean  his  fowling-piece.  He 
had  only  owned  it  a  week. 

Tom  Kelsoe  was  ten  years  old :  just  the  age 
of  Tom  Waters  here  beside  me.  He  was  a  hig, 
broad-chested  fellow,  too,  and  ootild  throw  any 
boy  of  his  size,  just  like  this  other  Tom.  They 
had  the  same  honest,  freckled  faces,  and  shock  of 
black  hair,  and  chapped,  red  hands ;  and  there 
was  a  lot  of  string,  and  nails,  and  a  top,  and  a 
wormy  apple,  in  Tom  Kelsoe's  pocket,  precisely 
as  there  is  in  Tom  Waters's  now.    But  this  Tom 
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wears  a  cheviot  sack,  dull  and  decoroufl;  that 
Tom  was  to  be  seen  far  off,  in  his  blue  round- 
about, gay  with  gilt  buttons :  this  one  shoves  his 
way  through  a  great  public  school,  and  chatters 
glibly  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  steam-engines  ; 
the  other  pored  over  heavy  Latin  books,  with  a 
humble,  awkward  tutor,  who  "•  taught  sons  of  the 
gentry  the  humanities,"  or  he  cut  high  pigeon- 
wings  in  the  air  with  his  legs,  before  his  dancing- 
master,  practicing  contra-dances,  jigs,  and  strath- 
speys. Oiir  Tom  whistles  *'  Le  sabre  de  mon 
pere,"  and  plays  base-ball ;  the  other  Tom  trotted 
after  the  whipper  -  in,  before  day,  to  see  the 
liounds  throw  off,  shouting, — 

'*  A  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky 
Proclaim  it  a  hunting  rooming, 
With  a  hey  ho,  tivy,  tantivy-ho !  ** 

or  he  coursed  for  hares  over  the  snow-covered 
turf.  One  hurrahs  for  Grant ;  the  other  prayed 
every  night  for  King  (Jeorge  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte. Tom  Waters  is  a  jolly,  wide-awake  boy 
yet,  and  means  to  be  President ;  the  other  Tom 
was  long  ago  laid  to  rest,  an  old,  white-headed 
man.  For  our  story  is  of  a  time  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago;  and  the  rebels  whom  Tom  KelsOe 
feared  did  not  belong  to  this  country,  but  to  a 
little  island,  where  the  fields  are  green,  and  the 
people  hot-tempered  all  the  year  round. 

Tom  polished  his  gun  vigorously.  Kit  Cas- 
sidy  held  the  oil,  and  bits  of  leather.  Kit  was 
Tom*s  foster-brother. 

''  I'd  like  a  chance  at  one  of  the  rebels  with 
this.  Kit" 

*'  It's  yerself  as  wud  be  the  sure  shot,  Mas- 
ther  Tom  1 " 

"  What  can  those  wretches  do  with  arms  ?  " 
(boastingly.)     "  They  never  owned  a  gun." 

"  They  wurVt  allowed  any,  —  no  more*  than 
the  bastes.  You're  in  the  right  of  it,  Masther 
Tom,"  fawned  Kit 

•*  Why,  you  belong  to  their  church,  Kit ;  you 
ought  to  be  one  of  them  "  (carelessly,  peering  in 
the  barrel  as  he  spoke). 

^  Och,  wirasthrue !  wud  yees  even  to  me  that 
I  wuz  a  Ribbonman  ?  "  with  a  sudden  howl  of 
horror. 

**  Don't  bother,  Kit  Pick  up  that  cloth,  and 
stop  whining.  I  know  you're  Orange  to  the  back- 
bone.    Like  me." 

Kit  stood  by  in  silence  a  while,  his  furtive 
blue  eyes  stealthily  watching  Tom,  under  the 
light  lashes. 

^'  I  suppose  yeez  couldn't  lift  one  of  the  mas- 
ther's  guns,  now  ?  " 


"  I  can  lift  any  one  of  them.    Come  and  see.*' 

Tom  hung  his  pretty  silver-mounted  gun  over 
his  bed  carefully,  and  then  ran  down  the  steps 
leading  to  his  father's  chamber,  closely  followed 
by  Kit  It  was  a  large  room,  with  windows 
opening  to  the  ground.  Over  the  fire-place  hung 
a  couple  of  crossed  swords,  and  a  fine  gun,  which 
Mr.  Kelsoe  used  in  the  chase.  From  under  the 
pillow  Tom  drew  a  pair  of  pistols ;  the  bed  was 
high-posted,  with  heavy  woollen  curtains ;  from 
the  tester,  or  top,  he,  took  down  a  couple  of  light 
guns. 

«  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  Kit,  with  a  touch  of  con- 
tempt. Tom  hesitated.  An  Irish  gentleman 
took  as  much  pride  in  his  weapons  as  his  horses, 
and  Tom  had  no  mind  to  hear  his  &ther  sneered 
at;  still,  he  remembered  that  Kit  belonged  to 
the  class  who  were  punished  with  death,  if  a  gun 
was  found  in  their  houses :  and  that  they  were 
now  in  rebellion,  burning  and  killing,  Mr.  Knapp 
said,  all  before  them,  to  gain  possession  of  these 
very  weapons. 

"If  I  show  you  the  others,  youll  never 
breathe  it  now,  Kit  ?  "  he  said  at  last  **  There's 
danger  of"  — 

"  Them  rascally  Ribbonmen.  I  know.  Och, 
yeez  wouldn't  be  afeared  of  poor  Kit,  now,  Mas- 
ther Tom  ?  "     . 

So  Tom  pushed  back  the  bed-curtains,  touched 
a  spring  in  the  panel,  and  showed  a  secret  closet, 
in  which  hung  about  a  dozen  guns,  most  of  thein 
finely  mounted.  "  My  father  has  a  better  collec- 
tion than  Lord  Roscommon,"  he  said,  proudly, 
closing  the  door. 

•*  Troth,  it's  foine."  But  Kit  turned  away  with 
such  a  dull,  indifferent  face,  that  Tom's  uneasi- 
ness was  dispelled.  He  went  down  to  supper. 
That  was  a  very  different  meal  from  the  light 
dishes  of  crackers,  and  oysters,  and  tea,  which 
Tom  Waters  calls  supper.  There  was  a  table 
covered  with  fine  linen,  which  Mrs.  Kelsoe  and 
her  maids  had  spun  (there  were  great  presses 
full  of  it  up-stairs),  and  on  it  were  roasted  wild 
ducks,  and  a  mountain  of  spiced  beef,  and  dishes 
of  game,  and  fish,  and  a  hare  pasty,  besides  hot 
cakes  and  tea,  and  an  enormous  bowl  of  punch, 
and  high  jugs  of  smoking  toddy,  with  the  roasted 
apples  bobbing  up  and  down.  Some  of  the 
neighbors  were  there,  as  they  were  indeed  for 
every  meal.  Tom  slipped  away  after  supper,  and 
ran  out  to  the  kitchen.  There  was  as  great  a 
crowd  there,  and  as  heavy  eating,  as  in  the  hall. 
There  was  no  counting  the  hangers  on  about  the 
Kelsoe  kitchen.  There  were  cooks,  and  maids, 
and  grooms,  and  the  hen-wife,  and  the  goose- 
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wife,  and  the  wife  who  made  the  barm  (yeast), 
and  a  dozen  more,  who  "  jist  held  by  the  family.'* 
Tet  Mr.  Eelsoe  was  not  a  rich  man.  He  held 
Isige  dairy  ikrms  (on  peppercorn  leases  for 
oisety-nine  years),  and  the  many  moutlis  ate  up 
more  than  the  proHts  from  year  to  year. 

Tom  liked  to  go  down  to  the  kitchen  to  be 
flattered  and  joked  with,  and  to  hear  stories  of 
&iries  or  banshees.  But  to-night  it  was  very 
dull  down  thero  :  the  men,  even  Kit,  had  all  gone 
to  a  wake,  and  the  women  were  silent  So  he 
went  to  bed  early,  leaving  a  candle  bui-ning, 
with  a  frightened  look  out  at  the  elope  of  the 
bill,  and  the  woods  beyond* 

It  was  about  midnight  when  Tom  awoke  with 
the  sudden  feeling  of  terrible  danger.  The  room 
was  still  as  death :  the  candle  was  gone,  but  the 
moonlight  lay  in  a  square  patch  on  the  floor.  He 
got  np  and  groped  about 

Nothing. 

He  went  to  the  window.  What  was  that  dark, 
compact  mass  by  the  copse  yonder,  where  the 
fox  fband  cover  on  Monday  ?  What  were  these 
moving  shadows,  stealing  slowly  to  the  house, 
below  the  trees?  Suddenly  a  wild  cry  broke 
through  the  air.  It  was  his  mother's  voice ; 
Tom  sprang  to  the  door,  dashed  it  open,  and 
found  himself  in  the  grasp  of  ^ce-like  hands, 
^  straggle  as  he  might,  dealt  with  him  as  if 
he  were  nothing  but  a  weak  kitten.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  was  gagged,  his  hands  and  feet  tied  to- 
gether, and  thrown  on  the  landing. 

There  were  a  dozen  figures  in  the  hall  below, 
strogglbg  in  the  moonlight  His  father  fighting 
the  robhers,  alone  and  unaided.  Tom  kicked  and 
writhed  frantically,  but  to  no  purpose.  Mr.  Kel- 
loe  was  not  a  strong  man,  but  he  fought  —  like 
an  Irishman.  It  was  in  vain,  though :  the  dark, 
silent  figures  swarmed  out  of  every  door,  over- 
powered him,  lefb  him  tied  and  helpless.  Yet 
Tom,  through  all  his  fury,  could  not  but  notice 
that  they  were  oddly  gentle  with  his  father :  did 
not  return  one  of  his  desperate  blows.  The 
womea  they  had  locked,  unharmed,  into  the  din- 
ing room.  When  Mr.  Kelsoe  was  conquered, 
there  was  a  moment's  quiet ;  then  the  masked 
men  went  out,  and  returned,  carrying  the  store 
of  weapons  which  Tom  ha<l  discovered  to  Kit 
One  man,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader,  paused  a 
moment  at  the  door,  and,  coming  back,  laid  two 
of  the  most  costly  guns  beside  Mr.  Kelsoe,  break- 
ing the  absolute  silence  which  they  had  observed, 
by  a  whisper,  —  "  You  must  not  miss  the  fox- 
hunts." 

Then  they  disappeared:   all  but  one  small, 


stealthy  figure,  that  stole  down,  a  moment  after, 
from  Tom's  room,  with  his  fowling-piece  in  hand. 

''  It's  that  scoundrel.  Kit  Cassidy  I "  Tom  could 
have  cried  with  rage. 

When  his  mother  had  succeeded  in  freeing 
herself  and  her  husband,  and  Tom  had  found  a 
voice,  his  passion  knew  no  bounds.  He  shrieked 
out,  "  Croppies,  lie  down  ! "  from  the  door,  afler 
the  retreating  figures,  as  the  most  ofiTensive  words 
he  could  find.  **  God's  creatures  ?  "  he  stormed, 
following  his  father.  **They  are  treacherous 
thieves  1 "  He  yrondered  to  find  his  father  and 
mother  so  quiet 

"  They  have  not  touched  the  plate,"  said  Mrs. 
Kelsoe ;  "  and  look  at  this,  my  dear,"  pointing  to 
a  heap  of  ring»,  a  watch  and  chain,  which  she 
had  taken  off  the  night  before.  "  They  took 
nothing  but  the  arms." 

"  How  can  she  say  a  word  for  them  ?  "  mut- 
tered Tom.  "  God's  creatures,  indeed !  "  He 
went  up  to  his  room,  and  looked  at  the  empty 
hooks,  where  his  gun  had  hung.  It  was  as 
much  as  he  could  do  to  keep  the  tears  out  of  his 
eyes.  **  I  hope  that  Kit  Cassidy  may  ever  come 
in  my  way,"  he  said,  savagely.  "  I'll  be  revenged, 
if  it  is  a  thousand  years  from  now !  " 


CHAPTER  n. 

Kit  Cassidy  was  seen  no  more  in  the  Kelsoe 
kitchens.  His  father,  and  two  or  three  other 
men,  who  were  employed  on  the  farm,  disap- 
peared, and  were  supposed  to  have  joined  the 
Ribbonmen.  Tom  was  quite  a  hero  among  the 
other  boys  for  a  few  weeks ;  Joe  Spencer  and 
Phil  Boyd  came  over  to  see  the  marks  of  tlie 
ropes  on  his  wrist.  At  the  meet  on  Saturday, 
too.  Captain  Duncan,  who  often  dined  with  Mr. 
Kelsoe,  called  to  Tom,  —  "That  foster-brother 
of  yours  played  you  a  sharp  trick,  eh.  Tommy  ?  " 

"  But  I  mean  to  pay  him  for  it,  sir,"  cried 
Tom,  loudly. 

"  That's  right,  my  lad,"  said  the  captain,  nod- 
ding and  laughing.  Tom  was  almost  as. proud 
as  if  he  had  had  his  new  fowling-piece  to  carry 
that  morning. 

He  used  afler  that  to  say  every  day  to  the 
boys,  "  ril  pay  Kit  Cassidy  yet,"  thinking  how 
Captain  Duncan  would  applaud  him,  if  he  heard 
it ;  until  one  day  Phil's  big  brother,  George,  said, 
"  I  did  not  think  you  were  the  kind  of  boy  to 
keep  a  grudge.  It  seems  mean  and  cattish,  to 
me." 

Now  George  wore  whiskers,  and  could  con- 
strue Euripides.     Tom  began  to  doubt  whether 
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his  revenge  were  so  manly  after  all.  Besides, 
he  was  not  in  half  such  a  fury  with  Kit  as  at 
first. 

^  I  never  knew  a  fellow  could  train  a  setter 
like  Kit  Cassidy,"  he  said  to  Phil ;  **  and  when 
I  had  the  ague,  that  chap  slept  at  my  door  like 
a  dog.  There's  no  denying  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  me.  But  there's  no  good  in  a  croppy. 
Mind  I  teU  you,  Phil." 

Soon  after,  news  came  of  the  battle  at  Ross. 
The  slaughter  of  the  rebels  was  terrible.  Mr. 
Kelsoe  read  the  account  from  a  Dublin  paper, 
which  was  taken  by  a  club,  and  passed  from 
house  to  house.  '<  One  little  lad,  from  County 
Cork,"  it  said,  ^  rushed  up  the  embankment,  and 
thrust  his  body  against  the  mouth  of  a  cannon, 
shouting,  *  Come  on,  boys !  I've  choked  the 
baste ! '     Curiously,  he  escaped  with  his  life." 

"Father,  that  was  Kit!"  cried  Tom.  «He 
was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  Kit  was." 

"  The  bravery  of  the  poor  croppies  seems  to 
me  to  resemble  that  of  the  beasts,"  said  Captain 
Duncan,  who  sat  by  the  fire,  brushing  the  snuff 
from  his  cambric  shirt-frill. 

"  They  are  men,"  said  Mr.  Kelsoe,  gravely  ; 
"  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  have  called 
out  the  best  part  of  their  manhood,  instead  of 
the  worst" 

Tom  turned  this  over  in  his  mind,  but  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  But  at  the  next  words  he 
pricked  up  his  ears. 

"  By  the  way,  Kelsoe,  there  is  a  queer  story 
going  that  one  of  your  dairies  is  left  open  at 
night,  from  which  the  croppy  families  can  help 
themselves  to  milk  and  bread.  Surely  there  is 
no  truth  in  it  ?  " 

"  The  women  and  children  are  starving,"  said 
Tom*s  mother,  quietly. 

"  You  encourage  the  rebellion,  madam." 

"  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him,"  said  Mr. 
Kelsoe. 

"  If  you  are  trying  to  make  a  man  out  of  a 
croppy,  through  gratitude,  you  are  bribing  swine 
with  pearls,"  said  the  captain. 

All  thb  perplexed  Tom.  Of  course  his  fa- 
ther must  be  right  But  it  was  so  easy,  like  the 
captain,  to  see  no  good  in  those  who  differed  with 
you,  to  deny  that  your  enemy  was  only  a  faulty 
man,  like  yourself,  and  to  call  him  a  brute  !  He 
went  down  that  very  night,  and  stood  on  the  hill, 
to  watch  the  lean,  ra^^ed  women,  stealing  into 
the  open  dairy,  for  the  food  left  there  for  them. 
It  was  all  that  stood  between  them  and  starva- 
tion. They  were  huddled  into  the  huts  on  the 
Cloyne  estates,  and  their  husbands  were  all  in 
the  rebel  army. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Nearly  a  year  had  gone  by.  One  cool  evei)- 
ing,  just  after  harvest  time,  Tom  sat  alone  on  the 
door-step,  looking  over  the  dreary  fields.  He  had 
just  eaten  a  miserable  supper  :  the  usually  bright 
cheerful  room,  was  dim  and  dirty,  the  ashes  of 
the  fire  were  scattered  over  the  hearth.  There 
had  been  sickness  in  the  house  for  many  months, 
and  trouble  —  almo<»t  want  —  had  come,  so  that 
the  old  orderly  routine  had  long  ago  given  way 
to  discomfort 

Tom  crept  up  now  and  then  to  the  door  of 
his  father's  room,  and  listened  to  his  heavy,  fe- 
verish breathing,  or  looked  in  at  his  mother's  pale 
face  bending  over  the  bed,  and  then  down  again. 
The  doctor  came  down  after  a  while,  from  his 
daily  visit 

"  How  is  he  to-day,  sir  ?  " 
"  The  same,  my  lad.  Typhoid's  a  slow  dis- 
ease. But  I  hope  it  will  all  come  right,  in  time." 
He  looked  pityingly  down  on  the  boy,  who  had 
followed  him  to  the  gate,  and  stood  with  his  hand 
on  the  horse's  mane.  '^  The  farm  needs  your  fa- 
ther, sorely." 

*'  Yes.  If  I  was  only  a  man  "  — 
The  doctor  was  silent.  This  terrible  year  of 
war  and  pestilence  had  made  the  sky  dark  for 
them  all.  The  rebels  were  conquered,  but  were 
still  in  hiding  among  the  hills,  shot  down  like 
dogs,  whenever  they  ventured  out ;  in  every  house 
there  was  disease  or  want  but  the  jolly  Kelsoe 
household  seemed  to  have  fared  worst  of  all. 

"  What  is  wrong,  Tom,  boy  ?  Perhaps  I  can 
be  of  some  help  to  you." 

**  My  father  was  in  debt,  it  seems.  One  of 
the  creditors  is  pushing  hard  for  a  small  sum. 
The  sheriff  served  a  writ  to-day :  if  my  father 
WHS  not  so  near  to  death,  he  would  be  in  jail  at 
this  minute ! "  Tom  broke  down  here  alto- 
gether :  he  was  only  a  child,  after  all ;  and  he  hid 
his  face  against  the  doctor's  knee,  and  sobbed  out 
loud. 

"Tut  tut!  Poor  lad!  This  must  be  set 
right  at  once.     I'll  see  to  it  Toul" 

But  Tom,  when  he  looked  up,  had  no  brighter 
&oe  than  before.  So  many  of  his  father^s  friends 
had  gone  to  "  see  to  it,"  and  there  was  the  end 
of  it  There  was  nothing  so  plentiful  as  good- 
will that  year,  or  so  scarce  as  money. 

"  If  your  crops  were  in  "  —  hesitated  the  doc- 
tor. 

"  If  the  crops  were  in,  we  would  be  safe,"  said 
Tom,  eagerly  ;  <<  but  look  at  them  I  "  pointing  to 
the  great  fields  of  uncut  grain,  beginning  to  droop 
from  over-ripene«>.  ^  There  is  not  a  man  to  be 
found  to  cut  them.'* 
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**  There  are  not  half  a  dozen  laborers  left  in 
the  eoQuty.  We  miss  the  croppies,  that  is  true," 
rejoiiied  the  doctor. 

*^  There  is  no  chance  of  pardon  for  them  ?  ^ 
asked  Tom,  anxiously. 

*^  Pardon  I  Why,  regiments  from  Dublin  are 
guarding  every  cross-road  through  the  hills  ;  and 
as  soon  as  a  rebel  thrusts  his  bead  into  sight,  he 
18  shot  down,  like  a  rat  in  a  hole.  But  that  is 
Dot  oar  trouble  just  now.     I'll  do  what  I  can." 

**  Ye3,  sir."  But  Tommy  sat  down  again  de- 
spondingly  on  the  step,  not  even  turning  his  head 
to  see  the  doctor  ride  o£  If  he  had  done  so,  he 
might  have  caught  sight  of  a  dark  shadow  glid- 
ing swifUy  away  from  the  hedge  by  which  tiiey 
had  stood,  through  the  furze-bushes. 

It  was  a  boy's  figure,  and  one  sleeve  hung 
empty  by  his  side. 

Doctor  Lannan  did  what  he  could  the  next 
day,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  raise  the  money. 
If  Kel^oe's  crops  were  harvested,  "everybody  said 
they  could  be  sold  in  on  hour "  But  the  crops 
were  not  harvested. 

"  Keep  a  good  heart.  Tommy,"  said  the  -doc- 
tor, as  he  bade  him  good-by  the  next  evening. 
*^  Your  fiither  has  been  true  to  his  God  and  his 
friends,  and  neither  of  them  will  desert  him." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Tom,  drearily.  But  his 
heart  grew  warm  and  light  He  ran  to  the  kitch- 
en, and  brought  a  smoking  cup  of  tea  up  to 
his  mother.  She  would  drink  it  from  him,  rather 
than  any  of  the  maids.  She  looked  at  his  bright 
fine,  as  she  gave  the  cup  back. 

•*  Is  'there  any  good  news,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Well,  no.  Not  exactly  news.  But  it  will 
come,  mother,"  said  Tom,  confidently. 

As  he  came  down  the  stairs  with  the  empty 
Gop,  he  saw  a  dark  figure  standing  in  the  dimly 
fighted  hall.  He  stopped,  with  a  thrill  of  terror : 
the  man  was  masked.  He  had  heard  of  cases 
where,  desperate  from  hunger,  the  rebels  had  left 
their  hiding-places,  and  gone  into  farm-houses 
both  to  rob  and  murder.  Whether  these  stories 
were  true  or  not,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Tom  drew 
back  as  the  man  came  close  to  him.  But  he 
only  held  out  a  letter ;  and  when  Tom  took  it, 
disappeared.  It  was  a  square,  dirty  pnper,  sealed, 
with  the  mark  of  a  thumb  upon  the  wax.  In- 
side were  these  words :  — 

^  Let  no  one  leave  this  house  Uhnight.  On  pain 
of  deatL 

Signed.     By  order  of 

The  Shan  Van  Voght." 
And  underneath  were  scrawled  these  lines,  — 


*(  For  ouM  Ireland  shall  be  free, 
From  the  oentre  to  the  sea, 
SajB  the  Shan  Van  Voght" 

What  the  Shan  Van  Voght  might  be,  Tom  did 
not  clearly  know.  A  mysterious  power  which 
the  rebels  obeyed,  he  had  heard,  no  matter  what 
deed  of  wickedness  it  dictated  to  them.  He  sat 
down  on  the  stairs.  ^  They  will  carry  off  all  the 
stock,  and  leave  us  to  starve,"  he  said,  desper- 
ately. "  They  will  burn  the  house,  and  us,  like 
rats  in  a  barn.  If  it  comes  to  that^  TU  tell 
mother,  but  not  otherwise,"  and  he  went  to 
the  great  hall  stove,  and  threw  in  the  letter, 
watching  it  crackle  and  bum.  *^  1*11  not  tell 
mother,"  he  said  again.  ^'She  has  so  much  to 
bear."  He  would  take  all  this  terrible  weight  on 
himself.  But  his  heart  thumped  hard  wiih  the 
sickness  of  fear,  under  his  little  buttony  jacket, 
and  his  knees  shook.  He  knew  that  only  some 
desperate  undertaking  would  bring  the  cix>ppies 
here,  within  a  mile  of  the  village,  where  a  regi- 
ment of  myal  troops  were  quartered;  and  for 
the  same  reason  they  would  come,  if  at  all,  in 
great  numbers. 

There  was  no  resistance  to  be  made.  What 
he  could  do,  he  did :  locked  and  barred  the  doors 
—  the  first  time  they  had  ever  been  so  maltreated 
in  the  memory  of  man.  The  house  was  nearly 
vacant.  The  crowd  of  retainers  had  dropped 
away,  until  only  two  or  three  of  the  maids  were 
left,  who  were  busied  with  his  mother.  But  lest 
some  accident  might  occur  to  tempt  them  from  * 
the  house,  Tom  set  himself  to  keep  watch,  pa* 
trolling  the  long  halls,  down  into  the  kitchen, 
then  to  the  parlor,  and  back  again,  the  night  long. 

When  Tom  was  a  man,  he  kept  guard  many 
a  night  on  the  battle-field,  and  felt  it  was  child's 
play  compared  to  those  slow,  creeping  hours,  in 
which  he  trampe<l  to  and  fro,  his  little  legs  weak 
with  terror,  but  his  heart  brave  enough  to  stand 
between  his  father  and  mother,  and  their  horde 
of  enemies.  The  moonlight  fell  in  level  beams 
here  and  there  across  the  long  stone  hall ;  at 
one  end  the  fire  smouldered  low  in  the  stove ; 
overhead  he  heard  at  intervals  his  mother's  sojfl 
step  in  the  sick  chamber  ;  from  outside  came  at 
times  an  owl's  hoot,  or  the  baying  of  the  watch- 
dog at  the  moon.  That  ceased  presently.  Had 
they  poisoned  Lion  ? 

At  that  Tom's  face  grew  hot,  and,  taking  sud- 
den heart,  he  hurried  boldly  to  the  front-door,  and 
flung  it  open.  The  moon  was  behind  a  cloud. 
The  court-yard  was  dark  ;  but  dose  beside  him 
he  heard  the  clang  of  a  musket  on  the  stones, 
and,  the  moment  afler,  a  quick,  sharp  click.     He 
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bi^        v-^^r^n^e  were   00   manlj  after  all. 
b^     ^wxA^      not  in  balf  such  a  farj  with  I' 

♦*    J       soever  knew  a  fellow  could  train 
iil^^        :XCit;    CasBidj^  lu»  »ud  ^  ^^i^  ^  ''*''"' 
C    h^ft^d     l^he  ague,  that  chap  slept  at  my  Ho'i 
&     cS<:>^^«  There's  no   deojing  that  he  w« 

roxm^il     o^^     nae.     But   there's  no  good  in  u  < 
rkKixmcl     X     c^ll  you,  PhiL" 

^^00x3     £iAer,  news  came  of  the  battle  :. 
X'h^^        £da,ui^hter  of  the   rebels  was  terril»i 
lC€5lf»'€=>^       jrend   the  account  from  a  Dublii. 
wliic^l^  -^^rcus    taken    by  a    club,  and  pa-. 

bc>tjc»<3  ^^o  house.  <<One  little  lad,  fron. 
Cox-Jt,"'  it  said,  "  rushed  up  the  embank  ri. 
thz*ta#«^  IaIs  body  against  the  mouth  of  u 
shoLaclara^^y  *  Come  on,  boys!  I've  chol 
bast^3    I     *  Curiously,  he  escaped  with  his 

*«  X*'i*t:**^'*»  that  was  Kit!"  cried  Ton 
vra»    2a.#»     l:>r Ave  as  a  lion.  Kit  was." 

*«  'H7f^A<3  l^ravery  of  the  poor  croppies  >^ 
ma  to  x-^« enable  that  of  the  beasts,"  saia 
Dun<3'AV>9  "wlio  sat  by  the  fire,  brushing  i: 
frojrm     Imi^     <5a m I) lic  shirt-frill. 

«<  •X^l*^^^  *^''®  men,"  said  Mr.  Kelsoe,  l 
^aiicl  ^L>^3^t3ap8  it  would  be  better  to  ha\' 
)ut  r.l»^3  I>ost  part  of  their  manhood,  in> 
he  wo.K*^^*^' 

•p^^j-,:^  tiurned   this  over  in  his  mind,  bi. 

aake    x«  <:>^***"Sr  <>^  i*-     But  at  the  next  w 
irickocJi       "^    Ills  ears, 
u  1^3^      fcl^»^3    "Way,  Kelsoe,  there  is  a  querr 

oinir       et»^^«^      ^"®.  ^  y^^*"  ^^"«»  w  left  o» 
ij-l,?     :^^<:>«:«»      which  the  croppy  families  can 
l.em8^I^««     to    niUk  and   bread.     Surely  th. 
otrutim      i*^     ^^'^ 
"Tla^3       ^women  and  children  are  starving' 
M^^<^^^^^^'  quietly. 

«»c50urage  the  rebellion,  madam." 
"If     tl^i**^     ^n^'wy  ^""ger,  feed  him,"  said 
:el8oe.  ^^^    ^P^i„g  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

ca>?h  gratitude,  you  are  bribinff  sv 

ith  po»«~' 
All  elm* 
er  mus^ 

P   ,"•  5^^^,  -V-      *  ****   ^'''"'  ''''^'"y  ^»«  only  a  fan 

^  K      lt.«        '^*"'  ""^^  ^^"^^'^^  BteaUnff  iin 
watoh      ■^"       _^       for  the  food  1«a  ^u       *"  © 
I  Arw*«   ^^a^  r^^     ^^^  j"?  '^'^  *w  there  for  thtf^ 
lopen  <»^^     -^     »tood  betwee 

was  all     •^^■'•^^^re  huddled 

1.     TUcf^^       ^       ,fcnd  thei 

lyne   ©»*       ^ 

rebel  s»^ 


om  8 


"If 

•oppy. 


^'    ^Miud  the  captain. 
^>^r|>lexed  Tom.     Of  course  his 
x-i^ht.     But  it  was  so  easy,  like 
no  good  in  those  who  differed^ 
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to  tease,  could  never  bear  to 
.r(l  as  loud  as  if  he  had  turn* 
.line  out,  carried  her  into  the 
i.iid  her  on  the  sofa,  afraid  at 
"  was  sprained,  and  would  keep 
a  loug  time. 

tiHs  strings  to  the  banisters? " 
•••(]  Linda's  foot  and  ankle. 
.1  me,"  Chester  said,  looking 
\  wish  I  could  tumble  down, 
to.     Does  it  hurt  you  now, 

..,"  Linda  said,  putting  her 
"  but  I  don't  believe  I  can 

"  You  must  keep  very 
The  ankle   has  not 

iiuk  'Us  sprained  ;  and 

can  play  to-morrow." 

Must  she  keep  still 

w  who  did  not  like 

uiswered.      "Now, 
1  remember  not  to 

.  and  Linda,  rather 

to  stay  at  home, 

'  i(>re  mamma  was 

li  girl,  who  had 

or   two;   and, 

I  .nglish,  was  so 

y  all  liked  her. 

.ing  back  and 

eggs,  washing 

idy  for  cake. 

"  cake,  mam- 

I  could  make 

irty,  —  make 

Can't  I  sit 

?" 

sponge-cake 
tea,  if  you 

beater,  till 

snow-drift 

them  into 

oiks  with 

)  eggs  for 

it  a  long 

ndbeat- 

oa  gave 

^  d  when 

three 

Linda 


asked,  as  she  dropped  in  a  very  little  vanilla.  "  O, 
how  good  it  smells  !  " 

"One,  two,  three,  four  cake,"  said  mamma. 
"  The  first  I  ever  learned  to  make,  because  it  is 
the  easiest,  and  is  very  nice,  too.  Do  you  want 
it  in  a  loaf,  or  in  little  cakes  ?  " 

"  Little  cakes  seem  like  more,  don't  they  ? " 
said  Linda,  with  her  head  on  one  side.  "  I  might 
bake  'em  in  the  hearts  and  rounds.  I  saw  Ola 
buttering  'em." 

"Very  well,"  said  mamma,  and  Linda  spent 
another  ten  minutes  putting  just  the  exact  quan- 
tity into  each  little  pan. 

"  Now,  let  me  baf  e  'em,  so's  to  say  I  did  it 
every  speck  my  own  self.  My  foot  doesn't  hurt 
me  any  now,"  she  said. 

"  Very  well,"  mamma  said  again,  and  Linda 
hobbled  to  the  oven  with  the  great  tin  sheet,  on 
which  all  the  little  pans  stood,  and  after  the  oven 
door  was  shut,  sat  on  a  small  stool  with  a  broom 
splinter  in  her  hand,  till  her  face  burned  a  bright 
red.  She  would  have  opened  the  oven  door 
every  moment  or  two,  but  mamma  told  her  that 
would  spoil  the  cakes,  and  only  let  her  open  it 
once,  to  turn  them  round.  They  were  just  be- 
ginning to  brown  then,  and  Linda  could  hardly 
wait  the  last  ^s^  minutes.  Then  Ola  took  out 
the  tin  lest  she  should  bum  herself,  and  Linda 
stuck  the  broom  splinter  into  each  one,  to  make 
sure  it  was  done.  There  they  were,  —  twelve 
hearts,  and  twelve  rounds,  —  and  when  they  were 
laid  to  cool  on  a  big  platter,  Linda  thought  that 
there  had  never  been  just  such  cakes  before. 
Then  mamma  gave  her  a  piece  of  ginger-snap 
dough,  and  she  cut  out  a  man  carrying  an  um- 
brella, or,  at  any  rate,  something  which  she  %aid 
was  a  man  carrying  an  umbrella.  By  the  timu 
this  was  baked,  and  she  had  admired  the  great 
loaves  of  sponge-cake,  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  and 
Chester  came  running  home,  and  wondered  at 
the  twenty-four  little  cakes,  just  as  much  as 
Linda  thought  he  would.  She  had  meant  to 
keep  her  making  them  a  secret  till  the  next  day, 
but  Oifl,  instead  of  putting  them  in  the  closet, 
had  set  them  on  the  dining-room  table,  just  where 
he  saw  them  first  thing. 

"  I  want  one,"  he  cried.  "  Can't  I  have  just 
one,  mamma  ? "  and  then  Linda  could  not  keep 
still. 

"  Don't  eat  'em  to-day,  Chessie,"  she  said.  "  I 
made  'em  ;  they're  for  the  party,  every  one  o* 
them." 

"  O  you  couldn't !  you  don't  know  how  to  make 
cake." 

"  But  I  did,  truly,"   Linda  said.      "  Mamma 
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drew  back,  and  shut  the  door ;  but,  climbing  up, 
looked  through  the  tmu9om.  When  the  white, 
chilly  moonlight  shone  out  again  over  the  fields, 
he  saw  that  the  dark  and  masked  figures  which 
he  had  seen  once  before,  stood  Eentries  around 
the  house,  while  Itirge  bodies  of  armed  men 
passed  noiselesslj  as  ghosts  across  the  slope  be- 
tween him  and  the  woods. 

The  Shan  Van  Voght  did  their  work  of  mur- 
der (if  murder  it  was)  in  silence. 

All  night  long  !  He  did  not  look  out  again  ; 
but  he  never  rested  for  a  moment  Now  he  fan- 
cied he  heard  stealthy  steps  above  or  below :  now 
he  was  sure  it  was  the  crackling  of  a  jQre  kindled 
in  one  of  the  cellars  underneath  ;  relieved  of  one 
fear,  another  and  a  greater  followed  continually. 
The  deep  of  the  night  had  passed.  The  moon 
had  set,  and  the  fire  gone  out.  Tom  crept  up 
and  down,  to  and  fro,  his  limbs  stiff  with  cold 
and  damp,  through  the  pitchy  dai'kness.  A  sickly 
light  began  to  struggle  through  the  windows :  far 
oif  he  heard  the  cocks  crow.  The  sound  reached 
him,  poor  Tom,  as  in  a  dream.  He  dragged  him- 
self to  the  door  of  his  motlier*8  room,  and  heard 
her  voice  within,  and  his  fatJier's. 

Morning  had  come,  and  they  were  safe !  He 
turned  to  go  down  and  resume  his  weary  march  ; 
but,  on  the  way,  the  poor  little  head  reeled,  the 
brave  heart  stopped  beating,  and  Tom  lay 
stretched  on  the  cold  stone  fioor,  over  which  he 
had  kept  his  long  vigil  so  well. 
^  He  was  roused  by  a  warm  cordial  at  his  lips, 
and  the  doctor's  breezy  voice,  calling  him. 

"  Good  news,  Tom,  boy  I  Good  news  !  Look  ! " 

Somebody  had  him  in  their  arms.  It  was 
Captain  Duncan  ;  his  mother,  half  sobbing  and 
half  laughing,  was  kneeling  before  him,  chafing 
his  icy  feet,  and  holding  them  to  her  breast.  But 
when  Tom  tried  feebly  to  rise,  there  was  his  fa- 
ther! Sitting  up  in  the  lied,  his  eyes  bright, 
and  his  cheeks  full  of  ruddy  color,  as  they  had 
not  been  for  mouths. 


"You're  safe,  father?"  Tom  dung  to  his 
hand. 

"  Safe,  my  boy !  "  cried  the  doctor ;  **  the  crisis 
is  past,  thanks  to  God." 

But  Tom's  brain  went  back  to  the  old  thought : 
"  Whom  did  they  murder  ?  Father,  father,  to  call 
them  God's  creatures  !  " 

No  one  spoke.  But  the  captain  led  Tom  to 
the  window,  and  threw  it  open.  The  red  flush 
of  the  early  day  lay  soft  and  bright  on  the  green 
slopes,  and  the  dewy  woods,  and  glancing  river ; 
and  there,  as  far  as  eye  could  see,  was  the  cut 
grain,  in  long,  even,  golden  heaps,  shining  in  the 
sun! 

Tom  tried  to  speak,  but  a  great  lump  in  his 
throat  choked  him.  Underneath  the  window  were 
stacked  the  arms  taken  from  Mr.  Kelsoe,  Tom's 
pretty  fowling-piece  laid  on  top. 

"  They  left  this  bit  of  paper,"  said  Mr.  Kelsoe. 
Tom  read  the  words  scrawled  on  it :  — 

"  God  save  yer  honner.  We're  off'  to  Amer- 
ay." 

"  There  will  be  a  free  pardpn  issued,"  said  the 
captain.  "  And,  upon  my  word,  I'm  almost  glad 
the  scoundrels  have  escaped." 

But  Tom  was  looking  intently  at  a  wretched 
figure  below,  with  an  empty  sleeve  pinned  to  his 
breast.  ^  It's  Kit,  father,"  he  said,  pleadingly. 
"  He's  my  foster-brother." 

"  Yes,  go,  Tom,  and  bring  him  in.  And  never 
forget  that  it  was  the  hated  croppies  who  have 
saved  us  from  ruin  ;  and  that  the  man  who  seems 
vilest  to  you,  is  only  your  brother,  with  blood 
and  heart  just  like  your  own." 

"  They've  given  you  new  life,  Kelsoe,  that's  a 
fact !  "  said  the  captain.  He  stopped,  turning  . 
his  head  away,  that  they  might  not  see  his  wet 
eyes.  "  It's  a  curiously  pleasant  day,"  he  said, 
after  a  while.  ^  I  suppose  it  is  something  in  the 
air.  But  I  feel  as  if  I  could  find  a  brother  in 
any  man,  even  a  pcoundrelly  croppy,  and  see 
something  good  even  in  the  Shan  Van  Voght !  " 


JAKE'S   WEDDING. 

^r  HELEN  a    WEEKS. 
II. 


Just  at  school  time  next  day,  Linda,  hurrying 
down-stairs,  tripped  over  a  string,  and  fell  the 
la:»t  three  or  four  steps,  doubling  her  foot  under 


her.  As  she  tried  to  get  up,  the  pain  was  so 
great  that  tears  came  into  her  eyes  ;  while  Ches- 
ter,   who    was   very    tender-hearted,  and    who, 
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though  he  loved  to  tease,  could  never  bear  to 
have  her  hurt,  cried  as  loud  as  if  he  had  tum- 
bled. Mamma  came  out,  carried  her  into  the 
sitting-room,  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa,  afraid  at 
first  that  the  ankle  was  sprained,  and  would  keep 
her  prisoner  there  a  long  time. 

*  Who  is  it  that  ties  strings  to  the  banisters  ?  " 
she  said,  as  she  bathed  Linda's  foot  and  ankle. 

^  Me,  mamma,  bad  me,'*  Chester  said,  looking 
very  miserable.  ^  I  wish  I  could  tumble  down, 
8o*s  to  remember  not  to.  Does  it  hurt  you  now, 
Linnie?" 

"  Not  so  very  much,'*  Linda  said,  putting  her 
foot  down  a  moment ;  ^  but  I  don't  believe  I  can 
walk  to  school." 

*•  No,"  said  mamma.  "  You  must  keep  very 
still,  till  it  stops  aching.  The  ankle  has  not 
swollen  at  all,  so  I  don't  think  'tis  sprained  ;  and 
if  you  are  very  careful,  you  can  play  to-morrow." 

^  Can't  she  play  to-day  ?  Mu:it  she  keep  still 
all  the  time  ?  "  asked  Chester,  who  did  not  like 
to  go  to  school  alone. 

"We  will  see,"  mamma  answered.  "Now, 
ran  along,  Chester,  and  try  and  remember  not  to 
leave  strings  on  the  stair;<." 

Chester  walked  slowly  away ;  and  Linda,  rather 
glad,  on  the  whole,  that  she  was  to  stay  at  home, 
begged  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  where  mamma  was 
very  busy  with  Ola,  the  Swedish  girl,  who  hud 
lived  with  Mrs.  Ripley  a  year  or  two;  and, 
thoogh  she  learned  very  little  English,  was  so 
willing  and  good-natured,  that  they  all  liked  her. 
Linda  sat  in  an  arm-chair,  leaning  back  and 
watching  mamma  and  Ola  beating  eggs,  washing 
currants,  and  getting  everything  ready  for  cake. 

"  Tm  almost  big  enough  to  make  cake,  mam- 
ma," she  said,  presently.  "  I  wish  I  could  make 
jast  a  little  loaf  all  myself  for  the  party,  —  make 
it,  and  give  it  to  Chessie,  you  know.  Can't  I  sit 
by  the  table,  and  you  give  me  things  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  by  and  by,  when  this  sponge-cake 
is  made.  You  can  beat  these  whites,  if  you 
like." 

Linda  whisked  away  with  the  egg-beater,  till 
the  dozen  whites  rose  up  like  a  little  snow-drift 
in  the  big  dish.  Then  mamma  turned  them  into 
a  pan,  where  she  had  been  beating  the  yolks  with 
some  sugar,  and  told  Ola  to  get  four  more  eggs  for 
Linda,  who  broke  them  herself,  and  spent  a  long 
u'me  in  separating  the  yolks  and  whites,  and  beat- 
ing them  till  her  arm  ached.  Then  mamma  gave 
her  a  cup  of  butter,  and  two  of  sugar ;  and  when 
these  were  mixed,  put  in,  last  of  all,  the  three 
cape  of  flour,  and  a  little  baking-powder. 

^  What  kind  of  cake  u  it,  mamma  ? "  Linda 


asked,  as  she  dropped  in  a  very  little  vanilla.  ^  O, 
how  good  it  smells  !  " 

"One,  two,  three,  four  cake,"  said  mamma. 
'^  The  first  I  ever  learned  to  make,  because  it  is 
the  easiest,  and  is  very  nice,  too.  Do  you  want 
it  in  a  loaf,  or  in  little  cakes  ?  " 

'*  Little  cakes  ieem  like  more,  don't  they  ? " 
said  Linda,  with  her  head  on  one  side.  "  I  might 
bake  'em  in  the  hearts  and  rounds.  I  saw  Ola 
buttering  'em." 

**Very  well,"  said  mamma,  and  Linda  spent 
another  ten  minutes  putting  just  the  exact  quan- 
tity into  each  little  pan. 

^  Now,  let  me  bate  'em,  so's  to  say  I  did  it 
every  speck  my  own  self.  My  foot  doesn't  hurt 
me  any  now,"  she  said. 

"  Very  well,"  mamma  said  again,  and  Linda 
hobbled  to  the  oven  with  the  gi-eat  tin  sheet,  on 
which  all  the  little  pans  stood,  and  afier  the  oven 
door  was  shut,  sat  on  a  small  stool  with  a  broom 
splinter  in  her  hand,  till  her  face  burned  a  bright 
red.  She  would  have  opened  the  oven  door 
every  moment  or  two,  but  mamma  told  her  that 
would  spoil  the  cakes,  and  only  let  her  open  it 
once,  to  turn  them  round.  They  were  just  be- 
ginning to  brown  then,  and  Linda  could  hardly 
wait  the  last  five  minutes.  Then  Ola  took  out 
the  tin  lest  she  should  bum  herself,  and  Linda 
stuck  the  broom  splinter  into  each  one,  to  make 
sure  it  was  done.  There  they  were,  —  twelve 
hearts,  and  twelve  rounds,  —  and  when  they  were 
laid  to  cool  on  a  big  platter,  Linda  thought  that 
there  had  never  been  just  such  cakes  before. 
Then  mamma  gave  her  a  piece  of  ginger-snap 
dough,  and  she  cut  out  a  man  carrying  an  um- 
brella, or,  at  any  rate,  something  which  she  zaid 
was  a  man  carrying  an  umbrella.  By  the  timu 
this  was  baked,  and  she  had  admired  the  great 
loaves  of  sponge-cake,  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  and 
Chester  came  running  home,  and  wondered  at 
the  twenty-four  little  cakes,  just  as  much  as 
Linda  thought  he  would.  She  had  meant  to 
keep  her  making  them  a  secret  till  the  next  day, 
but  Ola,  instead  of  putting  them  in  the  closet, 
had  set  them  on  the  dining-room  table,  just  where 
he  saw  them  first  thing. 

"  I  want  one,"  he  cried.  "  Can't  I  have  just 
one,  mamma  ? "  and  then  Linda  could  not  keep 
still. 

"  Don't  eat  'em  to-day,  Chessie,"  she  said.  "  I 
made  'em  ;  they're  for  the  party,  every  one  o' 
them." 

"  O  you  couldn't !  you  don't  know  how  to  make 
cake." 

"  But  I  did,  truly,"  Linda  said.      ^  Manuna 
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showed  me  how ;  and  I  made  this  ginger-snap 
man,  too.  Let's  go  sit  iu  the  swing  and  eat 
him." 

Chester  looked  longingly  at  the  little  cakes, 
hut  followed  Linda  out 

"  You  don't  limp  a  hit,  do  you  ? "  he  said. 
**  Your  foot's  all  well,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  1  guess  so,"  said  Linda.  *•  Anyway,  it  doesn't 
hurt  me  one  bit." 

That  afternoon  papa  took  them  all  to  ride, 
and  Monday  morning  they  went  over  with  him 
to  get  Grandma  Ripley,  who  was  to  spend  two 
or  three  days  with  Uiem,  and  who  came  out,  car- 
rying a  great  basket 

**  So  Chester  is  six  to-day,"  she  said.  "  Dear 
me !  it  hardly  seems  a  day  since  I  carried  him 
about  in  my  arms.  He  was  the  best-natured 
baby  I  ever  did  see." 

"  He's  pretty  good-natured  now,"  said  Linda, 
'*  only  when  he  plagues  me." 

^  He  won't  plague  you  when  he's  older,"  said 
grandma.  ^  Boys  like  to  tease  their  sisters 
when  they're  small,  because  they  don't  know  any 
better ;  but  when  he  gets  nearer  to  being  a  man, 
he'll  be  ashamed  to.  The  older  he  grows,  and 
the  more  he  knows,  the  more  pains  he  will  take 
to  please  you." 

^  O,  grandma  made  a  poetry  !  grandma  made 
a  poetry  I "  shouted  Chessie,  glad  to  change  the 
subject     "  Make  some  more,  grandma." 

'*  Who  was  it  I  saw  in  the  candy  store  this 
morning,"  said  papa,  "  buying  nobody  knows 
how  many  sticks  ?  A  small  boy  just  about  your 
size,  Chester.  I  think  he  was  some  relation  to 
another  small  boy  I  know,  who  spent  ten  cents 
in  pea-nuts,  and  ate  every  one,  and  then  cried  all 
night" 

^^  I  didn't  eat  a  single  stick,"  said  Chester.  ^  I 
didn't  get  'em  to  eat  Tliey  weren't  sticks, 
either;  they  were  mottoes,  and  I  bought  them 
for  mamma." 

"  O  I  then  mamma  wants  to  cry  all  night" 

"  Why  papa,  you  don't  remember  anything. 
They're  for  the  party  this  afternoon.  I  saw 
mamma  put  'em  in  a  fruit-dish.  O,  I  wish  you'd 
drive  real  fast  Isn't  it  most  time  for  them  all 
to  come?" 

"*  Half-past  two,"  said  papa,  looking  at  his 
watch.  *<  I  think  you  can  dress  in  an  hour  and 
a  half.     I  could." 

Chester  looked  doubtful,  and  rushed  into  the 
house,  and  up-stairs,  the  moment  the  rockaway 
stopped  at  the  gate.  Linda  followed,  just  as 
much  in  a  hurry,  and  both  dressed  as  quickly  as 
mamma  would  let  them. 


"  I  wish  Linnie  had  a  splendid  silk  dress,"  said 
Chester,  as  he  looked  at  the  plain  white  one,  tied 
with  a  broad,  blue  sash.  '^  I  wish  she  had  a  yel- 
low silk,  with  red  flowers  on  it" 

^  Fanny  Mitchell  always  wears  silk  dresses  at 
her  parties,"  said  Linda,  ^  and  I  haven't  got  one. 
Why  don't  I  have  one,  mamma  ?  " 

^'  Because  you  are  hai-dly  old  enough,  dear. 
If  you  soil  this  dress,  it  can  be  washed  easily  ; 
and  even  if  you  tore  it,  it  would  not  be  very  hard 
to  mend.  Time  enough  for  silk  dresses  when  you 
are  a  young  lady." 

^  It  t^ikes  a  great  while  to  get  to  be  one,"  said 
Linda,  with  a  sigh.  *'  I  wish  —  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  Chessie  ?  Do  hear  him  pound,  mamma." 

"  I  can't  get  into  the  parlor  !  "  shouted  Ches- 
ter from  below.  <*  Somebody's  gone  and  looked 
the  parlor,  mamma !  " 

**  Why  I  "  said  Linda,  running  down,  and  pull- 
ing at  the  knob.  ^^  So  they  have,  mamma,  and 
the  key's  gone  too.     Where  is  it  ?  " 

^  Never  mind,"  said  mamma,  coming  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  ^  You  will  very  soon  know 
why  'tis  locked,  so  don't  tease  about  it ;  but  after 
the  children  have  taken  off  their  things,  take 
them  into  the  dining-roono.  I  am  coming  down 
in  a  few  minutes." 

*<I  never  did  know  anything  so  queer,"  said 
Linda.  ^'Tisn't  Christmas,  so  it  can't  be  a 
Chris tmns  tree." 

^*  Let's  peek  through  the  key-hole,"  said  Ches- 
ter. 

'<  No,  that's  mean.  It  isn't  nice  to  peek  or 
Hsten,  when  you  know  people  don't  want  you  to. 
There's  the  bell,  and  Ola's  going.  O,  it's  Molly 
and  Fred!" 

I'm  afraid  Chester  would  have  peeked  if  the 
children  had  not  begun  to  come,  for  he  was  a 
very  small  boy,  you  know ;  but  Molly  and  Fred 
stopped  any  such  thought,  and  right  behind  them 
came  Annie  and  Tommy  Paul,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  Mitchell  children,  and  soon  the  dining- 
room  was  almost  filled  with  a  laughing,  merry 
crowd. 

Though  'twas  late  afternoon,  the  sun  still 
shone  down  nice  and  warm ;  and  very  soon  Fred, 
and  one  or  two  other  boys,  who  never  could  bear 
to  stay  in  the  house,  and  had  been  looking  oat 
ever  since  they  came,  went  out,  and  in  a  minute 
were  turning  somersaults,  and  hanging  by  one 
leg,  and  doubling  themselves  up  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  on  the  two  bars,  while  four  of  the  little 
girls  got  into  the  great  swing. 

"  Where  w  Jake  ?  I've  been  looking  every- 
where for  him,"  said  Chester,  coming  out     "  I 
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know  he  was  in  the  dining-room  yesterday  mom- 
ing,  and  I  haven't  seen  him  since." 

^  I  gaess  he's  dropped  behind  the  sofa,"  said 
Unda,  and  Chester  ran  back  and  looked  again. 

**  I  do  believe  he's  got  locked  up  in  the  par- 
lor," he  said,  once  more  half  tempted  to  peek 
through  the  key-hole ;  but  the  boys  called,  and 
be  ran  out  to  find  all  the  children  at  the  end  of 
the  jaid,  by  the  big  door,  through  which  the 
vood  was  carried  into  the  wood-house. 

This  wood-house  was  a  long,  very  low  build- 
ing, running  the  entire  length  of  the  yard,  and 
,  just  high  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  stand  upright 
io  it     Here  the  winter  wood  was  piled  up  close, 
after  it  had  been  sawed  and  split,  save  on  one 
,    side,  where  was  a  narrow  wooden   track,  over 
which  a  large  box  on  wheels  ran  back  and  forth, 
like  a  little  car.     Standing  behind  and  pushing, 
e?en  Chester  could  easily  roll  a  load  of  wood  to 
the  kitchen  door,  and  carry  it  all  from  there  to 
'    the  different  boxes,  and  thus  a  great  deal  of  hard 
'    work  was  saved.     The  car  carried  other  things 
'    than  wood,  for  Linda  and   Chester,  and  all  the 
little  boys  and  girls  who  came  to  see  them,  rode 
L  op  and  down  the  track,  and  played  they  were 
^j  condoctors  and  expressmen,  or  passengers,  just  as 
f  they  liked.     To-day  the  box  had  an  old  shawl 
\    spread  on  the  bottom,  so  that  the  little  girls' 
dresses  need  not  be  soiled,  and  all  took  turns  in 
riding,  each  one  going  just  where  they  liked. 

"All  aboard  for  New  York  ! "  Fred  Harmon 
shoated,  and  Fanny  Mitchell  and  Hattie  Andrews 
did  down  the  track  ;  and  getting  out  with  a  great 
many  airs,  pretended  they  were  fine  ladies  in  the 
Central  Park.  Then  Molly  Harmon  and  Annie 
Paul  stopped  at  Niagara  Falls,  while  two  other 
gbls  went  to  China,  and  three  boys  to  Kamts- 
diatka.  By  this  time  the  sun  had  set,  and  the 
children  all  went  in. 

^  Why  don't  we  go  into  the  parlor  ? "  whis- 
pered Fanny  Mitchell  to  some  of  the  girls. 
•*  Seems  to  me  it's  very  queer,  to  have  to  stay  in 
the  dining-room." 

•*I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  Molly  Har- 
mon; ^^but  there's  something  in  there,  I  think. 
We  shall  knoKv  pretty  soon,  for  it's  'most  six 
o'clock  now." 

"  Now,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Ripley,  coming  into 
the  dining-room,  "'tis  twilight,  and  just  the 
time  for  *  Hide-and-seek.'  I  have  locked  the 
doors  of  the  places  you  are  not  to  go  in,  and 
wherever  else  you  can  find  a  spot  to  hide,  you 
may  go." 

"  I  don't  Uiink  much  of  playing  '  Hide-snd- 
seek'  at  a  party,"  said  Fanny  Mitchell,  but  Linda 


was  already  counting  out  "  Two'd  better  hide 
at  a  time,"  she  said,  ''  because  there  are  so  many 
of  us." 

Molly  and  Fred  Harmon  were  the  ones  chosen, 
and  ran  off  in  the  best  of  spirits  to  find  places. 
Soon  ^*  coop  "  sounded,  and  the  children  dashed 
up-stairs  and  down,  pulling  Molly  out  from  the 
hall  closet,  but  looking  full  five  minutes  for  Fred, 
who  was  found  at  last  in  an  empty  barrel  in  the 
cellar,  and  who  came  out  with  his  hair  full  of 
cobwebs.  So  the  game  went  on,  till  it  came 
Fred's  turn  again  ;  and  this  time  every  child  de- 
clared that  every  corner  in  the  house  had  been 
searched,  and  still  no  Fred  was  to  be  found. 

"  Where  can  he  be  ?  "  said  Linda.  "  *  Coop ' 
again,  Fred,  do." 

*^  Coop ! "  came  fi*om  up-stairs  ;  and  once  more 
the  children  ran,  but  still  no  trace  of  Fred. 

"  Half-past  six  I  "  said  Mrs.  Ripley,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  little  bell  rang. 

"  Now  we  shall  know,"  said  all  together,  when, 
right  from  the  ceiling  it  seemed,  fell  a  pair  of 
legs,  and  hung  for  a  moment,  dropping  then  to 
the  fioor,  and  showing  a  body  and  head,  with  a 
very  red  face,  belonging  to  nobody  but  Fred, 
who  all  this  time  had  been  in  a  little  niche  over 
the  linen-doset.  There  was  no  time  to  ask  how 
he  could  have  got  there,  for  the  little  bell  sounded 
once  more,  and  every  one  hurried  to  the  dining- 
room,  which  now  was  quite  dark. 

"  All  the  little  ones  in  front,"  said  Mrs.  Rip- 
ley, placing  them  in  a  line,  close  to  the  parlor 
door,  <^  and  you  older  ones  stand  back  of  them. 
When  the  door  opens,  all  go  forward  into  the 
parlor,  as  far  as  the  line  stretched  across  it,  but 
don't  try  to  break  it  down,  or  get  under.  Do 
not  talk,  either,  but  keep  very  still." 

"  What  w  it  ?  "  whispered  two  or  three.  "  O, 
I'm  almost  frightened !  " 

There  was  a  sound  of  music  from  the  parlor. 
Some  one  was  playing  a  gay  march.  The  fold- 
ing-doors slid  suddenly  apart,  though  no  one 
could  be  seen  near  them;  there  was  a  blaze  of 
light  from  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  The  chil- 
dren pressed  in,  up  to  the  cord,  which  stretched 
from  side  to  side :  then  stood  perfectly  still,  too 
astonished  to  speak,  even  had  they  wished. 

In  the  bay-window  stood  a  table,  and  from  this 
table  rose  an  arch  of  evergreens  and  flowers, 
with  little  candles  every  few  inches,  just  like  a 
Christmas  tree.  Back  of  it  another  arch  was 
formed  by  a  dozen  Chinese  lanterns;  and  back 
of  these  still  were  more  pine  wreaths  and  flow- 
ers. Within  this  little,  green  bower,  stood  at  one 
side   the  missing  Jake ;  and  against  the  other, 
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half  leaned  a  smaller  doll  than  he.  Chester 
looked  for  a  moment,  and  then,  quite  unable  to 
keep  still,  shouted,  "  It's  Jake's  wife  !  O,  I  know 
it's  Jake's  wife  !  " 

Now  began  the  wonder.  As  Chester  spoke, 
Jake  turned  and  bowed  to  the  audience ;  then 
crossing  the  small  space  to  the  other  side,  said, 
putting  out  his  hand,  ^*  Come,  Dinah." 

Dinah  stood  still. 

"  O,  come  now  !  "  said  Jake.  "  Don't  be  bash- 
ful." 


Dinah  took  one  step  :  hesitated  ;  then  as  Jake 
seemed  to  urge,  stepped  forward  again,  and  both 
went  on  in  a  very  strange  and  jerky  way,  to  the 
centre  of  the  arch,  where  Jake,  bowing  once 
more,  said,  in  a  small,  squeaky  voice,  "  We  are 
ready,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  a  deep  voice  from  some- 
where.    "  Stand  up  straight" 

The  children  almost  held  their  breaths.  Such 
an  amazing  pair  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
Minneapolis. 

*'  It's  a  fairy  tale,"  said  Linda  to  herself. 


The  music  stopped.  Jake  held  his  head  up 
so  high,  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  fall  over  back- 
ward. Dinah  hung  down  hers,  till  they  were 
sure  she  would  fall  forward  ;  and  then  the  voice 
came  again,  "  So  you  have  come  to  be  married, 
Jake?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Very  well ;  I  am  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  can  do  it ;  but  I  must  first  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion or  two.     Can  you  support  a  wilie  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well,  sir,"  said  Jake,  as  Dinah  fell 
forward,  almost  knocking  him  over. 
**  Pretty  well,  sir ;  but  I'd  a  little 
rather  she'd  stand  on  her  own  feet." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  voice  ;  **  1  nciean, 
have  you  money  enough  to  buy  all  she 
will  want  for  the  rest  of  her  life  ?  " 

«  Chester  has,"  said  Jake.  «  He'll 
see  to  that" 

Chester  jumped  at  hearing  Jake  ac- 
tually speaking  to  him,  but  stood  firm, 
looking  wildly  at  the  pair. 

'*  Will  you  be  kind  to  Dinah,  ns  long 
as  you  live  ? "  the  voice  went  on. 
*•  Never  leave  her  out  over  night  on 
the  grass,  or  hanging  in  the  grape- 
vine, with  her  head  down  ?  " 

"  I  can't  promise,  sir ;  Chester  does 
that  Of  course  I  wouldn't  of  myself." 
'*Then  Chester  must  be  spoken  to. 
Chester,  will  yon  see  that  Jake  and  Di- 
nah are  always  in  the  house  by  bed- 
time ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  Chester,  in  a  fidnt 
voice,  taking  hold  of  Lmda's  hand. 

"And  you,  Dinah.  Do  you  prom- 
ise to  be  a  good  wife  to  Jake,  —  to 
keep  his  house  and  clothes  in  order, 
and  nurse  him  when  he  is  sick  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Dinah,  in  a  very 
gentle  little  voice. 

"Then  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife.     Fifty 
cents,  if  you  please." 

"  All  right,  sir,"  said  Jake.  "  Chester's  got 
the  money.     I'll  take  it  now,  Chester." 

"What?"  said  Chester,  still  holding  Linda's 
hand.  "  I  haven't  got  fifty  cents.  Does  it  cost 
fifty  cents  to  get  married  ?  " 

"  I  will  pay,"  said  Mrs.  Ripley,  dropping  the 
cord ;  and.  stepping  forward,  she  laid  the  fifty 
cents  on  the  table.  "  I  congratulate  you,  Jake. 
Come,  children,  Jake  and  Dinah  are  waiting  to 
be  congratulated." 

The  children  came  forward,  at  first  very  tim- 
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idlj;  then,  growlDg  bolder,  went  close  to  the 
table. 

«What  does  do  it?"  said  Fanny  Mitchell. 
<^Qf  coarse  thej  c:in*t  talk ;  they're  nothing  but 
rags,  you  know." 

'•'Nothing  but  rags!'"  repeated  Jake,  so 
fiercely,  that  Fanny  stepped  back  suddenly.  ^  I 
am  morocco,  and  so  is  my  wife.  What  are  you  ?  " 

"  Dust,"  said  Fanny,  without  thinking. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Jake  ;  "  I  had  heard  so. 
I  had  rather  be  morocco  than  dust,  any  day. 
Mra.  Ripley,  these  candles  will  be  out  in  a  min- 
ute.   Fm  hungry.     Isn't  supper  ready  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Ripley.  '*  Will  you 
come  out,  or  have  some  brought  to  you  ?" 

"Have  it  brought,"  said  Jake,  "and  in  the 
mean  time  FU  dance." 

The  music  struck  up  '^  Money  Musk,"  and 
Jake,  seizing  Dinah,  whirled  around  the  arch. 

"Wait  till  they're  gone," said  Dinah.  "1  never 
did  like  to  dance  before  people." 

"  They're  all  friends,"  said  Jake. 

How  the  children  laughed,  for  Dinah,  in  one 
of  the  pauses,  suddenly  upset  Jake,  and  then 
danced  on  his  back ;  till  Jake,  jerking  himself 
up,  danced  her  into  a  corner,  and  held  her  there. 
The  last  candle  in  the  Chinese  lanterns  djed 
down,  and  the  children,  turning  to  the  dining- 
room,  saw  the  long  table  lighted  up  brilliantly. 

"  Come  to  supper  now,"  said  Mrs.  Ripley  ; 
"and  when  you  have  had  yours,  you  can  take 
some  in  to  Jake.     This  is  his  wedding-cake." 

Sore  enough,  in  great  letters  on  the  cake,  were 
the  words,  Jake  and  Dinah  ;  and  when  the 
merry  supper  ended,  the  still  astonished  children 
watched  Chester  cut  a  great  slice,  and  put  it  with 
other  good  things  on  a  plate  for  the  new  couple. 
Then  came  the  strangest  thing  of  all,  —  for,  going 
hack  to  the  parlor,  there  was  no  table  in  the  bay- 
window  ;  no  arch,  no  Juke,  no  Dinah,  —  only  the 
Chinese  lanterns,  and  the  wreaths  above  them. 

♦•It's  the  *  Arabian  Nights,'"  said  Fred  Har- 
mon. "  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  we'd  every  one  of 
us  been  asleep." 

"  0 ! "  screamed  Chester.  "  Here  they  are  on 
the  sofa.  Are  you  married,  Jake  ?  Do  you 
truly  want  some  supper  ?  " 

Not  a  word  said  Jake,  or  Dinah  either,  though 
every  child  in  turn  took  them  up,  and  asked  what 
it  all  meant 

"  I  told  you  'twas  '  Arabian  Nights,' "  said 
Fred. 

"  Nonsense !  "  said  Molly.  "  I  know  there's 
some  trick,  if  we  could  only  find  out" 

^  You  never  will,"  came  suddenly  from  Jake, 
who  was  held  ui  Fred's  hand.     Fred  jumped,  as 


if  he  bad  been  shot :  and  so  did  the  others  ;  but 
that  was  the  very  last  word  Jake  was  ever  heard 
to  speak.  The  children  went  home,  still  puz- 
zled, and  for  a  month  all  the  school  wondered. 
As  for  Chester  and  Linda,  they  spent  half  their 
time  talking  with  Jake  and  Dinah,  always  ending 
with  begging  their  mother  to  tell  exactly  how 
it  hnd  been.  Papa  sat  listening  one  evening, 
with  a  little  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"  Why  do  you  never  ask  me  ?  "  he  said. 

"  But  you  weren't  home  till  bed  time." 

"  O  ye-*,  I  was,  and  close  by  you  all  the  time : 
at  any  rate,  till  Jake  and  Dinah  went  and  sat  on 
the  sofa." 

"  Where,  O  where  ?  "  screamed  Linda. 

"  There,  O  there  I  "  said  papa,  pointing  to  the 
bay-window.  "  Under  the  table,  pulling  all  sorts 
of  little  strings  and  wires.  There  were  holes 
bored  in  a  big  board,  which,  covered  with  a  ta- 
ble cloth,  looked  just  like  a  table  to  you ;  and  I 
nearly  broke  my  back  looking  up,  and  watching 
to  see  that  the  right  strings  were  pulled." 

**  Did  you  do  the  talking  too  ? "  asked  the 
children.  "  O,  how  could  you  ?  It  seemed  just 
as  if  it  was  truly  them." 

*'  Ventriloquism,"  said  papa ;  but  the  meaning  of 
this  long  word  I  shall  leave  you  to  find  out.  Some 
big  sister,  or  brother,  or  aunt,  will  tell  you  just 
what  it  means  ;  and  if  they  cannot,  the  big  Dic- 
tionary can.  When  you  know,  you  will  see  how 
easy  it  would  have  been  to  make  twenty  Jakes 
and  Dinahs  talk,  if  necessary.  Chester  has,  I 
think,  always  been  a  little  sorry  to  know  that  Jake 
never  realty  said  a  word.  He  told  me  this  story, 
and  one  very  warm  afternoon  last  summer,  I  was 
invited  to  take  tea  with  the  dolls.  I  spent'  two 
or  three  hours  with  Amelia,  and  Jnke,  and  Dinah, 
in  a  little  room  in  the  tower,  which  had  been 
made  into  a  play-house.  Dinah  had  lost  her  tur- 
ban and  her  apron,  and  was  in  bed,  covered  up 
tight. 

*'  Jake  can't  be  a  good  husband,  Chester,"  I 
said,  "  if  he  does  not  get  clothes  enough  for  Di- 
nah." 

. "  'Tisn't  his  fault  a  bit,"  Chester  said,  quickly. 
**  He  gives  her  things  all  the  time ;  but  then,  you 
see,  she  keeps  losing  'em." 

So,  after  all,  it  seems  that  Jake  has  kept  his 
promise  better  than  Dinah. 

Chester  is  almost  eight  years  old  now,  and 
hardly  willing  to  admit  that  he  plays  much  with 
dolls ;  but  if  you  want  to  know  the  whole  truth 
from  himself  just  write  a  letter,  directed  to  Ches- 
ter Ripley,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  he  may 
tell  you  a  good  many  things  I  have  forgotten,  and 
some  that  I  never  knew,  about  Jake's  wedding,      t 
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FOB  HIDDLE-SIZ£D  CHILDREN. 


BY  C.  P.   CRANCH. 


FATHER    GANDER  S    PREFACE. 

Old  Mother  Goose  has  had  her  say, 
Some  simple  thmgs  she  taught  you,  — 

Light  baby-rhymes  for  Christmas  times,  — 
Such  were  the  themes  she  brought  you. 

Good  Mother  Goose,  she  sang  her  songs, 
More  than  you  now  can  number; 

Oil  did  they  make  youug  tears  and  ache 
Turn  into  golden  slumber. 

It  was  a  pretty  thing  to  see 

How  oft  you  stopped  and  listened, 

And  checked  your  cries  and  wiped  your  eyes, 
That  opened  wide  and  glistened. 

While  your  dear  mother  o'er  and  o'er 
Beguiled  you  with  her  singing,  — 

How  Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill. 
How  Banbury  bells  went  ringing. 

How  Homer  ate  his  Christmas  pie, 

Cock  Robin  was  assaulted, 
How  young  Bo-peep  lost  all  her  sheep. 

How  moonstruck  Mooley  vaulted. 

How  in  a  huge  shoe  sat  the  dame, 

By  countless  children  worried,  ^ 

While  breadless  broth  and  blows,  when  wroth, 
She  gave  them,  bedward  hutried. 

How  piper's  sons  stole  countless  pigs. 
How  blackbirds  sang  while  baking,  — 

Such  were  the  rhymes,  in  those  young  times. 
Heard  between  sleep  and  waking. 

Good  Mother  Goose  a  helper  was. 

Whom  we  will  never  slander ; 
But  now  you  care  no  more  for  her, 

Listen  to  Father  Gander. 

You  left  the  nursery  long  ago. 

You  need  good  books  —  not  nurses. 

So  may  our  pages  suit  your  ages, 
And  may  you  like  our  verses. 


THE   BEAR   AND    THE   SQUIRRELS. 
To  the  tefie  <if  '^Heigh  ho  I  tay  Anthony  Boteiey." 
There  was  an  old  Bear  that  lived  near  a  wood 

(His  name  it  whs  Growly,  Growly), 
Where  two  little  Squirrels  gathered  their  food, 
With  a  ramble,  scramble,  chittery  tit ! 
O,  a  terrible  feUow  was  Growly  ! 

The  two  little  Squirrels  they  lived  in  a  tree, 

Growly,  Growly,  Growly ! 
They  were  so  merry,  and  happy,  and  free, 
With  a  ramble,  scramble,  chittery  tit,  — 

"  Don't  come  near  me,"  says  Growly. 

The  Squirrels  were  rather  afraid  of  the  Bear, 

Growly,  Growly,  Growly, 
With  his  claws,  and  his  teeth,  and  his  shaggy 

hair; 
For  their  ramble,  scramble,  chittery  tit, 

Made  too  much  noise  for  Growly. 

So  whenever  the  Bear  came  into  the  wood, 

Growly,  Growly,  Growly ! 
The  Squirrels  ran,  and  dropped  their  food. 
With  a  ramble,  scramble,  chittery  tit ; 

"  Those  nuts  are  all  mine,"  says  Growly. 

One  day  old  Bruin  lay  down  in  the  shade, 

Growly,  Growly,  Growly, — 
Under  the  tree  where  the  Squirrels  played, 
With  a  ramble,  scramble,  chitterjl  tit ! 

"  I'll  just  take  a  nap,"  says  Growly. 

Old  Bruin  then  began  to  snore, 

Growly,  Growly,  Growly ; 
Said  the   Squirrels,  —  **  We'd   rather   hear  that 

than  a  roar; 
With  a  ramble,  scramble,  chittery  tit, 

We'll  wake  you  up,  old  Growly ! " 

So,  plump  on  his  nose  a  nut  they  dropped, 

Growly,  Growly,  Growly ! 
When  all  of  a  sudden  the  snoring  stopped. 
With  a  ramble,  scramble,  chittery  tit,  — 

•*  Plague  take  the  flies  !  "  —  says  Growly. 
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So  he  turned  him  roand  to  sleep  again, 

Gro wly,  Growly,  Growly, 
When  down  came  the  nuts  like  a  patter  of  rain, 
With  a  ramble,  scramble,  chittery  tit  I 

**  It's  hailing  !  "  —  says  Sir  Growly. 

«  No  matter,"  says  Bruin,  "  I'll  have  my  nap ! " 

Growly,  Growly,  Growly  ; 
So  he  slept  again,  when  tap,  tap,  tap. 
With  a  ramble,  scramble,  chittery  tit,  — 

They  pelted  him  well,  —  old  Growly. 


Then  up  he  sprang  and  looked  all  around, 

Growly,  Growly,  Growly  ; 
But  nothing  he  saw,  and  he  heard  no  sound 
But  a  ramble,  scramble,  chittery  tit,  — 

"  Why,  what  can  it  be  ?  "  —  says  Growly. 

At  last  he  looked  up  into  the  tree, 

Growly,  Growly,  Growly  I 
And  there  the  little  rogues  saw  he, 
With  a  ramble,  scramble,  chittery  tit  I 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  old  Growly  ? 


"  Ton  often  have  made  the  poor  Squirrels  run, 

Growly,  Growly,  Growly  ! 
So  now  we  thought  we  would  have  some  fun, 
With  a  ramble,  scramble,  chittery  tit !  ** 

"  It  served  me  right,"  —  says  Growly. 

And  so  the  old  fellow  he  saw  the  joke, 

Growly,  Growly,  Growly  ! 
And  b^an  to  laugh  till  they  thought  he'd  choke 


With  a  ramble,  scramble,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
"  What  a  capital  joke !  "  says  Growly. 

Sir  Bruin  then  grew  gentle  and  mild, 

Growly,  Growly,  Growly! 
And  played  with  the  squirrels  like  a  child 
With  a  ramble,  scramble,  chittery  tit. 

And  lost  the  name  of  Growly. 
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WILLIAM   FITZ*   ROBERT  AND   HELIE   OF   ST.   SAEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF  ''SEVEN  LITTLE  SISTERS » 


CHAPTER  I. 
WILLIAM    FITZ-ROBERT    AT    ST.  SAEN. 

In  the  castle  of  St.  Saen  sits  the  Lady  Alicia. 
The  embroidery  frame  before  her  holds  a  gor- 
geous baimer,  upon  which  she  is  tracing  a  glow- 
ing pattern  in  scarlet  and  gold.  But  too  often  she 
drops  her  needle  to  look  out  over  the  wet,  dreary 
moorland,  where,  since  break  of  day,  no  living 
creature  has  been  seen.  The  daylight  is  fading 
now,  and  she  sighs  to  think  that  this  day  has 
passed  as  fruitlessly  as  the  last ;  but  she  bids  the 
servants  pile  great  logs  into  the  wide  fire-place, 
and  light  all  the  torches  in  the  court-yard.  *^  And 
let  Osbert  not  cease  to  listen  for  hoof  beats,**  she 
teys,  **  for  I  would  not  have  my  lord  arrive,  even 
at  midnight,  and  not  find  his  welcome.'' 

Out  in  the  storm,  over  broken  roads,  and 
through  gloomy  forests,  the  young  Baron,  Helie 
of  St  Saen,  is  riding  on  his  good  black  horse, 
and  his  face  is  set  toward  the  castle,  where  his 
beautiful  wife  awaits  him.  As  the  rain  beats 
more  pitilessly,  he  folds  his  thick  doublet  closer 
about  a  pale-faced  boy,  who  sits  before  him  on 
the  saddle,  and  with  cheering  words  encourages 
the  tired  child  to  bear  up  yet  an  hour  longer. 
"  For,  if  I  mistake  not,"  he  says,  "  yonder  lights 
on  the  edge  of  the  moorland  are  the  torches  of 
my  own  court-yard  ;  and  were  it  not  that  ^ood 
lUpert  has  had  so  hard  a  journey  to-day,  he 
would  make  short  work  with  ^e  two  leagues  that 
lie  between  us  and  our  home." 

The  child,  with  timid  courtesy,  gives  thanks 
for  the  warm  wrapping,  and  settles  wearily  into 
the  shelter  of  the  strong  arm  that  enfolds  him, 
and  so,  through  the  driving  rain,  they  toil  on  to- 
ward the  castle. 

And  now  Osbert  hears  the  sound  of  Rupert's 
hoofis,  the  servants  come  hurrying  out  with  their 
torches,  the  drawbridge  is  lowered,  and  the  young 
baron  rides  over  it,  and  is  at  home.  He  tosses 
Rtipert's  rein  to  Gilbert,  greets  old  Osbert  with  a 
kindly  word,  but,  with  the  child  in  his  arms,  has- 
tens through  the  throng  to  the  doorway,  where 
stands  the  Lady  Alicia  with  the  rain  dripping 
from  her  fsur  hair.  For  a  whole  long  month  he 
has  been  away  to  the  king's  court  at  Winches- 
ter, and  she  has  heard  no  word  from  him ;  for 
you  most  know  that  the  time  of  which  I  am 
*  Fits  meBDi  ton  of. 


telling  was  seven  hundred  years  ago,  when  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  post-ofiice,  and  few  peo- 
ple indeed  knew  how  to  write  letters,  if  they 
could  have  sent  them. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  they  are  to  pee  each 
other,  nor  how  tenderly  they  comfort  the  little 
boy,  who  looks  with  strange,  sad  eyes,  at  the 
beautifnl  lady,  the  great  roaring  fire,  and  the 
glitter  and  shine  that  flicker  over  the  walls. 

"  He  will  be  a  son  to  you,  as  well  as  a  broth- 
er," says  the  baron,  as  the  lady  draws  the  little 
William  closer  to  her  side,  and  chafes  his  cold, 
wet  hands  with  her  own  warm  palms. 

"  He  has  our  father's  brow  and  hair,"  she  an- 
swers, ^  but  his  eyes  must  be  his  mother's.  They 
soy  the  Lady  Sybella  was  very  beauiiful." 

Long  after  the  child  had  fallen  asleep  in  hb 
little  bed,  the  young  baron  sits  with  his  beauti- 
ful wife,  and  warms  himself  by  Uie  cheerful 
blaze,  while  he  tells  her  of  the  court,  of  her  un- 
cle, King  Henry,  of  her  poor  father,  Duke  Rob- 
ert of  Normandy  ;  of  the  king's  cruelty  «nd 
treachery  in  entrapping  his  truthful,  geuen>us 
brother,  and  imprisoning  him ;  and  then  he  adds, 
^  It  is  well  I  was  there  ;  for  when  little  William 
was  brought  before  him,  the  king,  melted  for  a 
moment  by  his  tender  age  and  sad  face,  said,  as 
if  with  an  effort  to  sulxlue  his  rising  anger, '  Is 
there  any  one  who  will  take  charge  of  this  boy  ? ' 
and  I  alone  of  them  all  stood  forward  and 
claimed  the  right.  It  shall  go  hard  but  that  I 
will  keep  safely  what  has  been  committed  to  my 
care ;  and  I  fear  the  king's  clemency  may  not  be 
of  long  continuance.  Now  at  least  we  can  make 
the  poor  child  happy,  for  he  has  nev«  r  known 
a  mother's  care,  or  the  peace  and  comfort  of  a 
home.  I  heard  at  court  that  he  was  scarcely  a 
week  old  when  the  Lady  Sybella  died ;  and  there 
are  strange  rumors  of  how  the  duke's  household 
affairs  were  administered  for  thf&e  ^\e  years 
past  However  that  may  be,  I  amid  but  say, 
under  my  breath,  when  I  saw  the  two  brothers 
face  to  &ce,  *  Duke  Robert  is  a  kinglier  man 
than  Henry.' " 

To  this  eventful  night  two  happy  years  suc- 
ceeded. The  child's  eyes  lost  their  strange,  sad 
look,  his  cheeks  bloomed,  and  his  voice  sounded 
merrily  through  the  corridors  of  the  castle. 

His  half-sister  was  more  than  a  sister  to  him. 
She  had  no  children  of  her  own,  and  a  mother's 
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love  was  lavished  on  the  little  William  Fitz- 
Robert  When  she  petted  him,  her  husband 
would  say,  ^  Have  a  care,  dame  ;  do  not  make  a 
girl  of  him.  Come  now,  he  shall  go  to  the  hunt 
with  me  to-morrow."  And  so  he  learns  the  use 
of  the  bow  and  spear,  and  he  rides  fearlessly  and 
well,  and  grows  tall  and  robust,  as  well  as  bloom- 
ing anvi  gay. 

One  day  the  hunt  leads  them  far  away  through 
forest  aud  morass  ;  and  when  night  closes  about 
them,  they  are  many  leagues  distant  from  St. 
Saen. 

William  rides  beside  the  baron,  with  perfect 
trust  that  he  is  safe  in  such  company ;  and  he 
asks  no  questions  when  they  turn  suddenly  from 
their  homeward  road,  and,  after  a  short,  though 
rough  ride  through  the  woods,  come  out  upon  a 
highway  that  leads  them  to  the  gates  of  an  old 
and  partially  mined  castle.  Here  St.  Saen 
blows  his  bugle,  and  is  answered  by  the  warder, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  sees  his  high-bom  guest,  has- 
tens to  lower  the  drawbridge,  and  give  him  wel- 
come. 

**•  Say  to  your  master  that  Helie  of  St  Saen 
seiMis  him  greeting,  and  asks  his  hospitality  for 
the  night,'*  said  the  baron ;  and  presently  they 
are  led  into  a  warm  and  cheerful  room.  The 
firelight  glows  on  the  whIIs  and  low  ceiling,  and 
flickers  on  the  white  hair  of  an  old  mnn,  whose 
mild  bine  eyes  and  gentle  mien  are  a  rare  sight 
to  warriors.  He  rises  to  meet  them  with  a 
stately  courtesy,  but  in  an  instant  opens  his  arms 
to  the  boy,  who  has  sprung  forward  with  the 
ay,  «  Why,  it  is  my  dear  old  Edgar ! " 

Yea,  it  is  Edgar  Atheling.  the  last  Saxon  heir 
to  the  English  throne,  —  a  harmless,  gentle  old 
man,  more  than  half  a  child,  who  has  seen  all 
fortunes,  good  emd  ill ;  has  had  the  king's  crown 
apon  his  head ;  has  seen  many  wars,  and  borne 
his  share  valiantly  in  them;  whose  bravery  has 
never  been  doubted,  however  much  his  wisdom 
may  have  been  ;  and  who,  through  all,  has  had  a 
child's  loving  heart,  quick  to  forgive,  tender  to 
cherish.  He  sbared  Duke  Robert's  fortunes, 
and  loved  him  well ;  and,  in  his  gentleness,  was 
Htde  William's  chief  companion  and  devoted 
friend. 

How  gladly  they  find  each  other  again.  How 
£dgar  looks  with  proud  delight  on  his  boy's  tall, 
lithe  figure,  and  rosy  fece.  How  gladly  hears 
^  tell  of  his  happy  home,  and  his  pleasures 
there. 

Then  such  a  feast  is  set  in  the  great  hall.  The 
torches  fiare  from  between  stags'  antlers  on  the 
wall;  the  meats  are  brought  in,  steaming  odor- 


ously,  and  the  wines  of  France  fill  the  silver 
drinking  horns.  And,  what  is  best  of  all  to  the 
boy,  the  old  man  warms  into  animated  talk  of 
the  bygone  days ;  tells  talcs  of  the  Crusade,  on 
which  he  went  with  William's  father ;  of  their 
triumphant  journey  home  through  Italy  ;  of  the 
gay  Norman  court,  and  the  beautiilil  Indies. 
Then  of  King  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  of  Siward 
the  Brave,  and  Edric  the  Forester ;  of  Hereward 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely;  and  of  the  two  Earls,  Ed- 
win and  Morcar.  Or,  with  half  a  sigh,  goes 
back  to  the  field  of  Hastings,  which,  as  a  boy,  he 
well  remembers ;  tells  of  Harold,  and  Duke  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror. 

"  You  bear  your  grandfather's  name,  my  boy ; 
and  it  is  the  name  of  a  great  warrior,"  he  says 
to  the  child. 

"  And  I  will  be  a  great  warrior,"  answers  the 
boy,  drawihg  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
showing  in  his  flashing  eyes  something  of  his 
grandfiither's  bold,  determined  spirit 

The  early  morning  finds  old  Edgar  taking 
leave  of  his  guests ;  and  we  shall  see  no  more 
of  him  till  misfortune  affords  him  an  opportunity 
to  befriend  the  boy  whom  he  loves. 

So  the  two  happy  years  roll  by ;  and  then  a 
kiug^s  messenger  comes  to  St  Saen  with  the 
royal  commands  for  the  Baron  Helie  to  repair  at 
once  to  the  court  at  Winchester,  there  to  receive 
orders  for  an  embassy  to  Earl  Baldwin,  in  Flan- 
ders. 

"  This  mission  bodes  evil,"  says  the  baron  to 
his  wife.  ^*  I  fear  me  much  that  King  Henry  in- 
tends some  harm  to  the  boy,  and  sends  me  to 
Flanders,  merely  to  put  me  out  of  the  way.  Be 
therefore  on  your  guard ;  and  if  messengers 
come  from  court,  let  Osbert  convey  the  child  se- 
cretly to  the  casitle  of  Edgar  Atheling,  and  let 
me  have  word  of  it,  if  you  must  even  send  Gil- 
bert to  Flanders,  to  bear  the  news." 

So  saying,  he  tenderly  takes  leave  of  her,  and 
embracing  the  little  William,  rides  away  to  Win- 
chester. 

Ten  days  later  a  gallant  train  appears  before 
the  walls  of  St  Saen,  just  as  twilight  is  deepen- 
ing over  the  moorland.  The  baroness  knows  well 
the  court  insignia,  and,  hastily  bidding  her  little 
brother  go  to  his  room,  she  prepares  herself  to 
receive  Sir  Anault  and  Sir  Gui^bert,  who,  with 
their  attendants,  are  already  in  the  court-yard. 

**  We  greet  you  from  the  king,  feir  lady,  who 
bids  us  say  that  it  is  his  pleasure  to  see  his  be- 
loved nephew,  William  Clito,  at  court" 

In  her  heart  the  Lady  Alicia  answers,  ^  That 
shall  never  be,"  but  her  lips  speak  words  of  cour- 
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teous  welcome.  "  The  child  is  now  aaleep ;  and 
you,  my  lords,  may  well  need  reiresbment,  after 
your  long  journey.  Rest  thon  to-night,  and  par- 
take of  our  hospitality ;  and  in  the  morning  you 
shall  take  the  boy,  and  return  to  Winchester.  1 
would  that  my  hu^nband  were  here,  to  give  yon 
fairer  cheer  than  I  can  offer ;  but  all  that  Sl 
Saen  affords  is  at^  your  command." 

Then  she  causes  a  rich  feast  to  be  prepared, 
and  with  her  own  fair  hands  pours  the  delicious 
wines  for  their  drinking.  But  all  the  while  she 
listens  anxiously  for  sounds  in  the  court-yard  be- 
low ;  and  once  she  steals  away  to  kiss  the  little 
sleeper,  whom  she  may  not  see  again  for  many  a 
long  day.  At  last  a  muffled  sound  of  horse- 
hoofs  assures  her  that  some  one  is  pa&Mng  the 
drawbridge,  and  she  turns  with  a  lighter  heart 
to  the  task  of  entertaining  her  guests. 

In  the  morning  all  is  consternation  in  the  c;)8- 
Ue.  The  child  is  gone ;  and  old  Osbert,  too,  has 
strangely  disappeared,  no  one  can  tell  whither. 
The  disappointed  courtiers  are  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed.  Shall  they  scour  the  country,  to  find 
the  boy ;  or  shall  they  return  to  court  for  orders 
from  the  king?  The  latter  course  is  finally 
chosen,  and,  leaving  a  volley  of  hard  words  be- 
hind them,  they  ride  away  no  better  than  they 
came. 

Meanwhile  Gilbert  has  ridden  all  night, 
reached  the  sea-coast,  and  taken  sliip  for  Flanders. 
And  Osbert  and  William  are  safe  in  the  strong- 
hold of  Edgar  Atheling's  castle. 

The  errand  to  Earl  Baldwin  proves  indeed  to 
have  been  but  a  subterfuge;  and  Helie  hastens 
home  as  soon  as  his  wife's  summons  reaches  him. 
But  he  knows  that  England  is  no  longer  a  safe 
place  for  his  young  charge,  and,  crossing  over  to 
France  with  him,  he  seeks  the  court  of  the 
Count  of  Anjou. 

CHAPTER  II. 
WILLIAM    LONGSWORD    IN   NORMANDY. 

Guests  are  expected  at  the  castle  of  Amauri 
de  Montfort  A  gallant  company  is  met  to  re- 
ceive them  in  the  great  banqueting  haU.  On  the 
walls  armor  shines,  and  banners  wave.  Minstrels 
twang  their  harp-strings  as  they  tune  them  for 
accompaniment  to  songs  that  are  to  tell  of  brave 
deeds. 

The  Earl  Montfort  is  gay,  handsome,  rich,  and 
brave.  He  bears  no  love  to  Henry  of  England, 
who  has  ousted  him  from  the  earldom  of  Ev&- 
reaux ;  and  he  has  invited  Helie,  of  St  Saen, 
and  his  youthful  charge  (Duke  Robert's  son),  to 


be  his  guests.  Already  have  they  travelled  to 
Brittany,  to  Guienne,  to  Burgundy,  always  with 
the  one  purpose, — of  securing  aid  to  claim  the 
boy's  rights.  And  William  (by  this  time  fifteen 
years  old)  has,  by  his  gallant  feats  of  arm»,  won 
himself  the  title  of  Longsword.  De  Montfort 
has  more  thnn  half  given  his  word  that  he  will 
stand  by  the  young  duke  in  a  war  again.^ 
Henry. 

The  knights  talk  one  with  another  of  the  old  \ 
days,  when  this  boy's  father  ruled  Normandy,  —  \\ 
carelessly  indeed,  and  with  many  evils :  but  never  V 
ungenerously,  or  falsely.  And  then  of  his  young  ] 
son,  their  rightful  duke,  for  whom  they  cherish  I 
the  idea  of  securing  the  English  throne. 

"  Wliy,"  cries  Sir  Herlouin,  "  do  not  all  men 
know  that  Duke  Robert  made  a  contract  with  his 
brother,  King  William  Rufus,  that  the  longer 
liver  of  the  two  should  inherit  all  the  other^s  do- 
mains ?  Who,  then,  is  this  upstart,  Henry,  that 
he  should  keep  the  father  languishing  in  prison, 
and  the  young  prince  a  wanderer  in  foreign 
lands?" 

And  while  they  talk,  there  is  a  stir  and  bustle 
at  the  door,  and  the  Baron  Helie  enters  with  the 
handsome  youth  at  his  side.  As  they  pass  up 
the  long  hall,  to  their  seats  beside  the  host,  there 
are  murmurs  of  satisfaction  among  the  knights. 
One  says,  <^  He  has  his  father's  frank  bearing." 
Another,  "  But  his  mother's  beauty."  And  yet 
another  older  knight  adds,  ^  You  do  not  remem- 
ber his  graudfalher,  Duke  William.  I  t-ell  you 
the  boy  has  all  his  courageous  spirit :  I  can  see 
it  in  liis  glance,  in  his  step,  in  every  motion." 

The  feast  goes  merrily :  and  while  the  wine 
cup  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  the  minstrels 
sing  old  songs  of  BeruHrd  the  Dane ;  of  Richard 
Sans  Peur,  and  his  battles  with  King  Lothaire. 
Then  the  harp  is  handed  from  one  km'ght  to  an- 
other, and  each  has  some  song  to  sing.  When 
it  reaches  William,  he  sings  of  his  lost  kingdom, 
his  blind  and  imprisoned  father ;  and  then,  in  a 
voice  full  of  defiant  courage,  breaks  out  into  the 
song  of  Roland,  that  was  sung  by  his  grandfii- 
ther's  army,  as  t^ey  went  into  battle  at  Hastings. 
Ere  he  has  finished  the  first  measure,  all  the 
guests  are  on  their  feet,  their  shining  swords 
drawn,  and  their  voices  united  in  the  grand  old 
battle  song.  As  it  ends,  they  turn  to  the  young 
duke,  crying,  "  These  swords  are  yours !  Lead 
us  where  you  will  1 " 

Then  De  Montfort  says,  **  I  pledge  mys^f  to 
bring  to  your  standard  not  only  my  own  men-at- 
arms,  but  also  the  Counts  of  Guienne  and  Bur* 
gundy,  with  five  thousand  lances   each ;  and  it 
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maj  be,  the  jonng  Earl  of  Flanders,  with  as 
muij  more.  To-morrow  finds  me  on  my  way  to 
Paris,  to  see  if  King  Louis  will  not  make  com- 
mon caose  with  us.  Meantime  let  each  knight 
hasten  home,  to  rouse  all  Normandy  for  the  war." 
De  Montfort  has  gone  to  Paris,  and  William  is 
at  Uie  castle  of  the  Count  of  Anjou,  when  be 
18  sooght  by  a  messenger  from  his  uncle,  bringing 
greetings  most  tenderly  worded,  and  fiill  of  affec- 
tion for  his  "dear  nephew,"  to  whom  he  offers 
three  earldoms  if  he  will  only  resign  all  claim  to 
the  Arone. 

William  waits  not  a  moment  to  consider  the 
proposal ;  he  simply  answers,  "  I  ask  only  for 
my  rights:  to  the  three  earldoms  I  have  no 
daim." 

When  this  bold  answer  reaches  him.  King 
Henrj  prepares  for  war. 

Normandy  is  already  in  arms,  and  Amauii's 
success  at  court  is  such  that  King  Louis  himself 
leads  the  French  to  battle.     On  the  wide  plains, 
I     near  Rouen,  the  two  armies  meet.     William  be- 
gins the  battle  with  a  charge  so  impetuous  as  to 
I     break  the  first  line  of  the  English  ;  but   it   is 
[J     Norman  against  Norman :  the  bravest  troops  in 
I     the  world  drawn  up  against  each  other ;  and  so 
I     for  hours  the   scale  of  victory  hangs  even ;  till 
[     the  veteran  soldiers  (Henry's  household  troops), 
by  their  terrible  charge,  give  the  conquest  to  the 
English. 

Then  King  Louis  proposes  to  try  another 
method  of  securing  the  throne  for  William.  The 
Pope  holds  a  council  at  Rheims.  To  him  they 
wOl  apply;  and  the  young  duke's  claims  once 
sanctioned  by  his  Holiness,  Henry  must  speedily 
yield.     So  an   embassy  from   Paris   hastens  to 


Meanwhile  rumors  reach  England  of  this  de- 
feat of  the  Norman  army ;  but  there  are  whis- 
pers, too,  that  it  was  as  like  to  be  a  defeat  to 
the  English,  —  and  here  is  one  prisoner,  Sir  Wil- 
liam de  Crispin,  a  Norman  knight,  who  had  well- 
nigh  ended  King  Heury's  life  with  two  great 
strokes  of  hijs  battle-axe.  "  And  now,"  say  the 
English  barons,  ^  if  the  Pope  is  on  the  side  of 
William  Longsword,  why  should  we  stand  against 
his  Holiness  ?  "  And  they  speak  the  more  ear- 
nestly, because  Henry's  only  son,  Prince  Wil- 
liam, has  been  heard  to  threaten  that  when  he 
comes  to  the  throne,  he  will  yoke  the  English 
people  to  the  plough. 

Bat  these  barons  do  not  know  their  crafty 
ting.  Rich  gifts  are  humbly  presented  to  the 
Pope  from  Henry  of  England,  and  a  message 
comes  in  return,  that  the  Holy  Father  is  entirely 
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satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  &ithful  servant, 
Henry  :  and  William's  cause  is  down  again. 

There  have  been  treaties  of  peace.  Henry 
has  made  his  own  son  William  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. William  Longsword  is  for  the  time  al- 
most alone  and  friendless.  But  let  us  see  what 
is  doing  at  the  English  court  Why  do  the 
courtiers  gather  in  knots,  and  whisper  with  anx- 
ious faces  ?  Why  does  the  king  restlessly  wan- 
der to  the  windows  that  command  the  high 
road  from  Dover  ?  Why  does  no  one  speak  of 
fears,  which  evidently  fill  all  minds  ?  Even  the 
king  has  not  dared  to  ask  for  news  of  his  son, 
who  sailed  from  Normandy  in  Fitz  -  Stephen's 
"  White  Ship,"  'four  days  ago.  A  little  boy 
comes  in,  weeping  bitterly.  He  is  led  into  the 
presence  of  the  king.  Does  Henry  remember 
that  other  time,  twenty  years  ago,  when  his 
brother's  little  son  came  into  his  presence  weep- 
ing? Why  does  this  child  grieve,  and  what  are 
the  words  he  speaks  between  his  pobs  ?  "  O 
sire  I  the  ^  White  Ship '  is  lost,  and  all  on  board 
have'perished." 

King  Henry  has  lost  his  only  son.  Now,  at 
last,  one  would  think  he  might  be  moved  to  re- 
gard his  nephew's  rights.  But  no  ;  there  b  still 
his  daughter,  the  Empress  Maud,  and  the  crown 
shall  be  hers,  although  it  has  never  before  de- 
scended to  a  woman.  And  the  barons  are  called 
to  swear  allegiance  to  Maud  and  to  her  heirs 
forever.  They  take  the  oath,  although  in  their 
hearts  they  say,  "  Prince  William  is  dead.  He 
will  never  fulfill  his  boast  of  yoking  us  to  the 
plough,  and  William  Longsword  shall  be  our 
kmg." 

Again  Normandy  is  in  arms  for  its  young 
duke.  But  Henry  surprises  and  captures  most 
of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  and  checks  the 
revolt  before  it  has  time  to  come  to  maturity. 

King  Louis  despairs  of  success,  and  contents 
himself  by  making  William  Earl  of  Flanders; 
and  it  is  from  Flanders  that  he  plans  his  last  at- 
tack upon  his  uncle. 

Shall  we  go  back  once  more  to  the  castle  of 
St.  Saen,  to  the  Baron  Helie,  and  the  Lady  Ali- 
cia ?  The  baron  is  an  old  man  now  ;  his  armor 
hangs  upon  the  wall,  and  his  sword  lies  idle ;  but 
his  heart  is  in  Flanders,  with  the  warlike  for- 
tunes of  the  boy  whom  he  loves. 

They  sit  watdiing  across  the  moorland,  as  of 
old;  and  on  a  bright  September  day,  a  messen- 
ger rides  slowly  and  sadly  toward  the  castle.  It 
is  young  Odo  of  Bayeux,  the  faithful  friend  and 
companion  of  Fitz-Bobert. 
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^  He  briogs  news  from  oar  boy,**  cries  the 
baron;  aiid  he  meets  the  young  knight  at  the 
gateway,  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

Odo,  with  a  heavy  heart,  bows  his  head,  as  he 
says,  ^  1  bring  to  you  a  last  greeting  from  my 
master;  to  you,  as  he  bade  me  say,  who  have 
been  his  truest  friends  ;  who  taught  him  to  keep 
his  conscience  clear,  and  his  heart  brave.  He 
charged  me,  also,  to  entreat  you,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, to  convey  his  &rewell  to  his  poor,  imprisoned 
&ther.  Would  to  God  it  had  been  the  lot  of 
this  dutiful  son  to  give  to  him  one  taste  of  free- 
dom ere  he  died." 

And  then  he  tells  of  the  skirmish  with  the 
Landgrave  of  Alsace ;  of  Willisim's  gallant  con- 
duct, as  he  headed  the  charge  that  drove  the 


Landgrave*8  troops  from  the  field.  A  dear- 
bought  victory :  for  the  Landgrave^s  lance  pierced 
the  hand  of  our  prince  ;  and  although  he  rode  to 
St.  Omer,  and  there  was  cared  for  by  the  pious 
monks,  all  their  herbs  and  lotions  were  of  no 
avail ;  fever  set  in,  and  he  died,  —  died,  asking  pHr- 
don  of  all  whom  he  had  injured,  and  chaining  Odo 
with  messages  of  love  and  farewell  to  his  friends. 

Two  coronets  and  a  crown,  the  Earldom  of 
Flanders,  the  Dukedom  of  Normandy,  the  King- 
dom of  England,  might  have  been  his. 

A  gallant  knight,  a  brave,  true-hearted  gen- 
tleman, with  a  spirit  superior  to  misfortune,  he 
spent  his  whole  life  warring  against  an  adverse 
fate. 


MORE   LITTLE   ARTISTS   AND   STORY-TELLERS. 

BY  ANNS  SILVERNJJL. 


While  Aunt  Gitty  was  in  a  great  city  the 
next  winter,  she  found  that  Harry  and  Walter, 
the  children  of  the  friend  she  was  visiting,  spent 
some  of  their  leisure  in  drawing*  pictures  and 
telling  stories.  It  is  true  they  had  very  little 
leisure,  for  their  regular  business  of  jumping,  and 


running  in  the  yard  and  on  the  sidewalks,  must 
be  attended  to;  and  beside  learning  their  lessons, 
and  reciting  them  to  a  teacher,  who  came  to  the 
house,  they  had  the  care  of  many  pets.  Harry 
had  eight  bantams.  There  were  Billy,  and 
Billy's  wife,  and  Billy's  wife's  children.     Bflly 
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was  a  perfect  beaaty.  He  had  long  spurs,  and 
was  fery  game.  He  lived,  with  his  &mily,  in 
die  back  yard,  in  a  house  built  for  him  by  Harry 
himaelf 

Walter  had  a  half-grown  white  bantam,  named 
Bob,  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  rooster  :  and 
Fanny,  if  it  was  the  other  kind.  It  was  too 
tmall  to  endure  the  cold  out-doors,  except  for  a 
little  while ;  so  it  had  a  cage  in  the  kitchen,  and 
was  only  let  out  for  air  and  exercise,  or  to  be  fed 
from  the  boy's  hands.  Sometimes,  to  the  despair 
of  the  cook,  its  meala  were  served  on  her  nicely 
sooored  table ;  and  sometimes  it  was  brought 
ioto  the  dining-room  at  break&st  time,  and  set  on 
the  back  of  a  chair,  to  be  admired  by  papa  and 


nuunma.  Mamma  said  it  was  almost  equal  to  a 
canary-bird,  it  had  so  many  notes.  It  was  worth 
something  to  hear  it  scold  when  Pussiua  came 
near  it.  Pussina  was  a  fat  yellow  and  white 
kitten,  owned  in  common  by  the  two  boys ;  and 
they  spent  much  time  in  teaching  her  manners. 

They  also  owned,  in  common,  a  little  black 
ball  of  a  puppy,  called  Jet.  His  gambols  with 
Pussina  required  a  deal  of  watching,  and  caused 
much  laughter. 

Harry  and  Walter  had  some  queer  names  for 
animals.  One  day.  Aunt  Gitty  heard  Walter 
calling  the  kitten  Zich,  and  asked  him  where  he 
found  the  name. 

^  O,"  said  Walter,  ^  that  is  what  we  boys  call 


The  wicked  Viigin. 


cats.  We  call  them  Ziches,  and  Molrows.  Dogs 
▼e  caU  Mutz,  and  Gheezers,  and  Kiyelps,  and 
Kiyutes." 

When  the  young  bantams  were  named,  it  was 
settled  that  their  names  should  alj  begin  with  B, 
because  Billy's  did.  So,  with  their  mamma's 
help,  they  foimd  the  five  names  that  were  needed, 
—Belle,  Beauty,  Blanche,  Bessie,  and  Bettina. 
Maggie,  Billy's  wife,  they  called  Bonnie  Maggie, 
80  that  her  name,  like  the  others,  might  begin 
withB. 

After  tea,  when  the  gas  was  lighted  in  the  li- 
brary, and  their  papa  and  mamma  were  there 
reading,  or  playing  cribbage,  the  little  boys 
stayed  there  too,  and  had  good  times  reading 
^  books,  or  covering  scraps  of  paper  with 
PWtoes.  Harry  could  draw  almost  everything : 
W  he  excelled  in  pictures  of  animals,  and  in 
comical  8ubject&     He  also  had  a  taste  for  the 


terrible,  and  drew  awful  steamboat  explosions, 
and  tremendous  battle  pieces. 

One  day  Walter,  the  youngest,  was  hanging 
about  his  mother,  and  calling  her  his  "•  little  pet," 
and  ^^  a  cunning  little  darling,"  when  he  suddenly 
lifted  his  head  from  her  lap,  and  said,  ^*  I  wish  I 
could  write  a  story.  If  I  tell  one,  will  you 
write  it  for  me,  mamma  ?  " 

She  said,  "  Yes,  certainly."  So  he  brought 
her  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  began  to  tell  his 
story,  while  Harry  dropped  his  pencil  to  listen, 
and  Aunt  Gitty  laid  down  her  book,  to  do  the 
same.     Here  is  what  he  told  :  — 

STORY    OP   THE    WICKED    VIRGIN. 

Once  there  was  a  wicked  virgin,  and  he  had 
eight  hundred  legs ;  and  he  married  a  wife  who 
had  seven  hundred  legs,  and  he  could  hardly  pay 
the  bills  for  shoes,  stockings,  and  dresses ;  and 
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the  wife  had  such  a  large  mouth,  that  she  swal- 
lowed the  little  virgin  up,  and  that  is  all. 

Mamma  and  Aunt  Gitty  were  delighted  with 
the  story.  Who  could  help  it?  Mamma  put 
it  in   her  pocket  to  show  to  papa,  and  Harry 


ding  began  to  dance,  and  to  kick  his  teeth,  and  he 
thought  he  would  go  to  the  dentist's,  but  was  so 
frightened,  that  he  began  to  roll  down-hill ;  and 
that  frightened  a  &mily  of  toads,  sitting  on  toad- 
stools, eating  their  dinner  off  a  toad-stool,  and 
they  rolled  all  the  way  down  the  EUl  into  the 

water,  and  the  man  after  them,  and  tbey 

were  never  heard  of  since. 


Saving  the  bone. 

drew  a  picture,  to  illustrate  it.  He  made  the 
wife  holding  the  "  wicked  virgin "  by  the  coat 
collar;  and  a  miserable  little  imp  he  looked  be- 
side her.  She  had  her  seven  hundred  legs  in 
pairs,  and  each  pair  wore  a  different  kind  of 
dress ;  but,  of  course,  all  the  seven  hundred  legs 
could  not  be  made  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  as 
half  a  dozen  pairs  reached  to  the 
edge ;  so  one  must  imagine  the  rest 
coming  along  behind  her,  like  those 
of  a  centipede. 

After  this,  Walter  often  asked  his 
mother,  or  Aunt  Gitty,  to  write 
the  stories  he  invented.  Here  is 
one  of  them  :  — 

THE    BAKED    PUDDING. 

Once  there  was  a  man  painting 
the  kitchen  blinds,  and  there  was  a 
woman  making  a  pudding,  and  the 
painter  he  fell  in.  So  the  woman 
baked  the  pudding,  and  it  was 
tooken  on  the  table.  The  fsXhev 
said  the  pudding  was  not  very  good, 
and  the  mother  thought  it  was  too  rich  for  her, 
and  wouldn't  take  any.  A  poor  beggar  came  along 
with  a  pot  on  his  back,  and  a  soup  ladle  on  his 
head,  and  he  had  a  cover  to  the  pot ;  and  so  the 
woman  gave  him  the  pudding,  and  he  swallowed 
it;  and,  when  he  was  going  down-hill,  the  pud- 


Walter  had  not  so  much  love  for  mak- 
ing pictures  as  Harry ;  but,  one  morn- 
ing, when  there  was  much  talk  about 
the  burning  of  a  livery  stable  iu  the 
city  the  night  before,  and  it  was  said 
that  a  large  number  of  valuable  horses 
perished  in  the  fames,  Walter  was  so 
much  excited,  that  he  drew  a  picture  of 
a  man  leading  a  horse  from  a  burning 
stable.  No  doubt  this  picture  was  a 
relief  to  his  mind.  It  was  almost  like 
saving  a  horse  himself. 

About  this  time  Harry  drew  a  picture 
of  an  entertainment  given  to  animals  at 
the  court  of  their  king,  the  lion.  In  this 
picture,  Kuig  Lion  is  sitting  on  his 
throne,  waited  on  by  lynxes  and  tigers ;  polite 
bears  are  bowing  to  each  other,  little  dogs  are 
playing  cards,  and  leopards  are  drinking.  Over- 
head, on  the  limb  of  a  huge  tree,  an  ape  is  drum- 
ming, and  cats  are  fiddling  and  fiuting,  while 
peacocks,  parrots,  and  guinea-fowls  are  doing  tlie 
singing.     All  these  were  so  well  done,  for  a  little 


A  piece  of  Harry's  large  picture. 

artist,  that  when  Aunt  Gitty  first  saw  them,  she 
thought  Harry  had  copied  them  from  a  book :  but 
he  did  not.  The  picture  is  so  large,  that  only 
some  groups  from  it  can  be  given  here ;  such  as 
the  polite  bears,  the  drinkers,  and  card-players, 
and  a  few  of  the  musicians. 
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Harry  and  Walter  had  plenty  of  pet  naraes  word  "  little,"  said,  "  No,  no !     She  isn't  little, 

for  their  mamma.     Coming  to  the  table,  one  day.  She  is  forty  times  as  tall  as  you  are,  Harry.** 
Harry  patted  her  under  the  chin  as  he  passed         "  That  cannot  be,"  answered  Harry,  quickly, 

ber,  saying,  "  You  cunning  little  rogue,  yon."  •*  for,  in  that  case,  she  would  be  one  hundred  and 

Walter,  afraid  that  some  slight  lurked  in  the  sixty  feet  tall." 


A  piece  of  Harry^g  lu^  picture. 
Harry  measured  himself  so  oflen,  that  he  knew    could  have  three  wishes,  he  should  wish  first,  that 


his  own  height    exactly.      He  was   anxious  to 
grow  up  to  be  a  man,  for  then  he  might  get  rich, 
he  said ;  and   if  he  did,  he  should  buy  all  the 
bantams  he  wanted. 
FiDdiog  a  wish-bone  in  his  meat,  he  said  if  he 


he  might  be  good  forever  (this  in  deference  to 
mamma).  For  the  second,  he  should  wi^h  that 
he  might  have  a  great  deal  of  money  ;  and  for 
the  third,  that  he  might  have  a  good  wife.  '*  Of 
course,  mamma,"  he  added,  ^  I  couldn't  expect  to 


Ad  elopemeot:  Father  and  Mother  after  them. 


get  one  as  good  as  you :  but  one  half  as  good 
would  do  very  well." 

Yet,  much  as  Harry  loved  his  mother,  he  had 
>  way  of  thinking  for  himself;  and  sometimes 


astonished  her  by  the  quickness  with  which  he 
discovered  any  weak  points  in  her  lessons  on 
morals,  or  other  matters. 

He  was  very  busy  one  day,  making  some  won- 
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derful  thing,  —  scratching  with  awb,  boring  with 
gimlets,  sawing,  hammering,  and  whittling, — 
when  his  mother  spoke  to  him  of  an  errand,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  which  she  thought  he 
would  like  to  do,  but  which  was  not  strictly  re- 
quired of  him.  ^  Why,  mamma  I "  he  exclaimed, 
'*  I  am  busy." 

<<Well,  my  son,",  she  said,  *^I  thought  this 
would  be  such  a  pleasure  to  you,  that  you  could 
leave  your  work  a  little  while." 

^  But,  mamma,  you  have  always  told  me,  ^  Busi- 
ness before  pleasure,'  and  now  do  you  say,  *  Pleas- 
ure before  business  ? '  Aha,  mamma,  Fve  caught 
you  I  ni  have  to  tell  papa  that  you  say  '  Pleas- 
ure before  business '  now." 

Ill  the  long  winter  evenings,  they  did  not  al- 
ways read,  or  draw  pictures,  or  play  by  them- 
selves. When  there  was  no  company,  their  papa 
and  mamma  sometimes  played  with  them,  —  real 
children's  plays.  Then  there  were  merry  times. 
Sometimes  their  papa  told  them  of  things  and 
places  he  had  seen  in  his  travels.  How  wonder- 
ful it  was,  to  think  that  their  own  pupa,  sitting 
there  before  them,  had  seen  white  bears  eating  a 
dead  whale,  on  the  shore  of  Eamtchatka !  They 
were  curious  about  ships  and  the  ocean,  and 
would  get  their  papa  to  box  the  compass,  and  tell 
them  the  names  of  all  the  sails,  and  ropes,  and 


everything  about  a  ship,  and  the  way  men  made 
it  go. 

A  short  time  before  Aunt  Gitty  went  away,  a 
gentleman,  whose  little  daughter  had  onoe  been 
Harry's  playmate,  came  to  the  house  on  a  viBit. 
Harry,  wishing  to  send  the  little  girl  something 
when  her  fiEtther  went  home,  made  a  picture  for 
her,  and  wrote  under  it,  *'  An  Elopement :  Father 
aud  Mother  after  them." 

The  mother,  in  the  picture,  is  a  witch.  This  is 
plain,  from  the  hump  on  her  back,  the  cat  which 
she  carries  by  the  back  of  its  neck,  and  her  own 
dreadful  ugliness.  The  father  is  not  much  hand- 
somer than  the  mother,  but  he  looks  well  to  do ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  after  a  few  whacks 
with  the  broomstick  that  will  not  hit  anybody,  he 
will  relent,  and  give  the  frisky  young  couple  his 
blessing.  Aunt  Gitty  was  so  much  pleased  with 
this  picture,  that  she  asked  Harry  to  give  her  a 
copy  to  show  to  the  little  artists  at  her  home : 
and  he  did. 

Soon  after,  she  was  obliged  to  say  "  6ood-by  " 
to  the  little  boys,  and  to  her  dear  friend,  the  boys' 
mother  and  **  cunning  little  darling,"  and  to  all 
the  bantams,  and  everybody  in  the  house,  and 
the  house  itself,  whose  great,  stony  fietce  (exactly 
like  half  a  dozen  each  side  of  it)  had  at  last 
seemed  to  look  on  her  with  a  friendly  air. 


A   LETTER   FROM   EGYPT. 


JkSPHI8AHAHT7|  ON  THE  NiLE,  FA,  6. 

Mt  dear  Boy,  —  One  evening,  in  Paris,  a 
Chicago  merchant  said  to  me,  ^  I  would  give  a 
thousand  dollars,  if  my  boy,  now  twelve  years 
old,  could  have  been  with  me  all  to-day  in  the 
grand  Exposition."  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  talk 
of  giving  away  thousands,  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  1  sometimes  long  to  have  you,  my  twelve 
year  old,  see  what  I  see.  You  would  notice 
much  that  I  do  not  observe,  and  remember  much 
which  I  shall  forget.  I  will  not  confess  that  I 
am  superannuated,  but  I  am  too  old  for  boyish 
impressions,  and  have  no  longer  a  boy's  memory. 

This  is  my  twentieth  day  on  a  Nile  steamer, 
so  that  my  river  voyage  has  already  lasted  twice 
as  long  as  that  across  the  Atlantic.  Every  day 
have  I  thought  of  writing  you,  and  should  have 
written  before  now,  if  I  had  seen  fewer  sights,  or 
(hose  easier  to  describe. 

Let  me  first  tell  you  of  our  steamer.  It  is 
called   the  Kkatnd  Khayr,  which  signifies,   ^  I 


mean  to  succeed."  It  was  bnilt  in  England  for 
the  Pasha's  yacht,  and  served  a  while  for  a  fam- 
ily boat  You  know  his  wives  are  more  numer- 
ous than  Brigham  Young's.  But,  after  a  while, 
the  sovereign,  buying  a  new  boat  for  his  harem, 
began  to  let  out  this  for  hire ;  and,  a  month  ago, 
I  joined,  with  seventeen  other  Americans,  in  char- 
tering it  for  a  trip  up  to  the  first  cataract. 

We  were  strangers  to  each  other,  bat  all 
wished  to  see  the  same  curiosities,  and  so  nata- 
rally  clubbed  together. 

We  are  —  three  men  with  their  wives,  two 
without  them,  three  that  have  lost  them,  three 
that  I  judge  are  in  search  of  wives,  and  four 
young  ladies.  Ten  of  us  live  west,  and  eight 
east.  Eleven  were  bom  in  New  England,  and 
two  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  first  things  you  would  wonder  at 
here,  is  the  trees.  The  acacia  is  something  like 
our  locust,  but  with  a  smaller  leaf,  and  long  white 
thorns.      The  sycamore   is  ballet  -  headed,   and 
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makes  a  fine  abade.  I  saw  one  sycamore  in  He* 
liopoUa,  which  tradition  holds  to  be  the  very  one 
under  which  the  Holy  Family  rested,  on  their 
fl^t  into  Egypt  There,  possibly,  I  saw  some- 
thing on  which  the  eyes  of  the  infant  Jesus 
gazed.  I  have  seen  many  old  trees,  but  none 
that  looks  so  old  as  this.  Its  heart  is  eaten  out 
bj  age,  but  its  top  is  flourishing.  Some  of  my 
fellow-travellers  broke  off  sprigs,  or  cut  their 
Dames  in  the  bark ;  but  I  shrunk  from  doing  it 
auj  harm. 

You  would  notice  the  Atteel,  as  resembling  our 
smoke  tree,  and  the  Sout,  which  yields  gum-ara- 
bic :  but  no  tree  would  you  see  so  often,  or  ad- 
mire so  much,  as  the  Palm.  But  for  the  Palm,  I 
eould  sometimes  £incy  the  Nile  to  be  the  Missis- 
sippi Each  is  nearer  a  mile  than  half  a  mile 
wide.  Each  eats  away  its  banks,  and  shifts  its 
diaimeL  Each  is  crooked,  and  meanders  round 
bluffs.  The  banks  of  each  abound  in  cotton  and 
sugar-cane,  and  the  waters  of  each  look  dirty, 
but  are  good  to  drink,  and  liked  by  everybody. 
Palm-trees,  however,  are  never  out  of  sight,  and 
show  me  that  I  cannot  be  in  America,  or  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  unless  the  south  of  Spain.  The 
stalk,  or  midrib,  of  a  palm-leaf,  is  large  enough 
for  a  cane,  or  whip-stock.  Its  blade  is  braided 
into  mats  and  baskets.  Its  trunk  is  the  best 
timber,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  good  its 
dates  are  ta  eat.  The  truth  is,  though,  that  they 
are  better  here  when  fresh,  than  they  can  be  af- 
ter crosi*ing  the  sea.  If  I  had  not  much  to  write, 
I  would  tell  you  more  about  the  precious  palm. 
Look  in  your  encyclopedia,  and  if  you  do  not 
find  at  what  age  the  palm  begins  to  bear,  —  and 
how  the  natives  climb  its  trunk,  higher  than  a 
mast,  and  a?  straight,  — then  I  will  tell  you  when 
1  get  home. 

We  sail  only  by  daylight,  for  fear  of  shoals. 
Twil^ht  here  is  not  half  so  long  as  in  New  Eng- 
laod ;  80,  directly  after  sunset,  our  boat  stops  be- 
side the  steep  bank,  a  sailor  throws  a  stake  and 
beetle  on  land,  jumps  ashore,  drives  the  stake  in 
the  earth,  and  moors  our  vessel.  Sometimes  we 
stop  where  there  are  no  lights  visible  on  shore, 
but  more  commonly  where  we  can  lay  in  supplies. 
Last  night  I  noticed  that  our  steward  bought 
eggs  at  thirty-three  cents  a  hundred. 

You  count  the  sun  and  moon  for  pretty  old  ac- 
quaintances; but,  somehow,  even  they  look  dif- 
ferently in  Egypt  from  what  they  do  elsewhere. 
The  reason  is,  that  it  never  rains  here,  or  so  sel- 
dom, that  everybody  forgets  the  first  shower  be- 
fore he  sees  a  second.  So  the  air  is  clear  and 
the  sky  cloudless  :  hence,  the  sun  and  moon  shine 


brighter.  When  you  grow  up,  may  you  see 
Eamak,  as  I  have,  beneath  the  full  moon,  and 
you  will  not  care  who  sees  the  Alhambra  or  the 
Coliseum  by  moonlight  The  sun  is  also  doubly 
bright,  because  the  twilight  is  so  short,'  that  he 
bursts  on  us  as  out  of  darkness.  Thinking  of 
these  things,  I  do  not  wonder  that  half  the  Egyp- 
tians are  suffering  with  sore  eyes,  and  that  men, 
blind  of  one  eye,  meet  me  at  every  turn. 

We  spent  fourteen  days  in  steaming  from  Cairo 
to  Assouan,  or  (as  perhaps  your  map  prints  it) 
Syene.  The  distance  is  no  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred miles ;  but  then  we  sailed  only  by  day,  and 
up  stream,  and  halted  to  see  many  sights. 

On  our  passage  we  met  some  steamers, — 
more  pleasure  •  boats,  called  dvhaheehs,  —  and 
many  more  boats  of  burden.  The  yard  crosses 
the  ma9t  at  top,  so  as  to  look  like  a  well-sweep. 
From  this  the  sail  hangs  down,  and,  when  spread, 
is  shaped  like  an  inverted  pyramid.  Many  boats 
are  loaded  with  feed,  or  shorts,  piled  up  in  pyra- 
mids. Rafts  of  water-jugs  float  down  stream. 
One  day  we  saw  several  hundred  boats,  all 
swarming  with  men,  on  their  way  to  work  on  the 
railroad,  which  is  now  In  building  from  Cairo  up 
the  Nile.  One  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  this 
route,  namely,  to  Minieh,  is  already  opened  for 
travel.  We  thought  that  we  saw  as  many  as 
ten  thousand  workmen  —  in  white  turbans  and 
butternut  wrappers  —  in  the  rendezvous  at  Man- 
£sdoot  Each  man  had  a  palm-leaf  basket ;  and 
we  elsewhere  have  seen  men  scooping  up  earth, 
in  their  hands,  and  thus  filling  their  baskets.  No 
contrivance  for  saving  labor  seems  thought  o£ 

These  laborers  are  reaUy  slaves,  though  slav- 
ery was  abolished  here  in  name  some  years  ago. 
The  ser&  may  run  away,  if  they  will :  but  they 
have  no  place  to  run  to.  Much  escapes  my  sight ; 
but  I  still  see  that  the  land  of  Egypt  is  the  house 
of  bondage,  as  much  as  in  the  days  of  Moses. 
Yesterday,  for  instance,  we  stopped  at  Esneh  for 
coal.  A  party  of  us  walked  up  into  the  village, 
and  saw  a  huge  temple  —  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  old  —  which  has  lately  been  dug  out 
of  the  sand.  Not  only  its  stones,  but  the  carv- 
ing, and  even  paint,  remain  very  perfect  But 
everybody  says  that  the  excavation  was  all  made 
by  men,  driven  to  work  with  whips,  and  then 
paid  nothing  for  their  toil.  All  the  other  gov- 
ernment enterprises  are  said  to  be  carried  on  by 
enforced  and  unpaid  labor.  On  our  way  up  to 
the  village,  we  met  a  troop  of  boys  (some  large, 
and  some  small),  driven  by  men  with  whips  and 
sticks.  We  thought  nothing  of  it,  till,  on  our 
returuy  we  saw  the  same  striplings  bringing  coal 
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on  board  our  vessel,  and  learaed  that  they  had 
beeu  impressed  into  service  by  the  sheikh  of  the 
tovni,  and  must  work  without  wages.  Many  of 
them  were  crying,  and  were  beaten,  like  the  Is- 
raelites by  Pharaoh's  task-masters.  Our  vessel, 
as  owned  by  the  Pasha,  represents  him ;  so  that 
any  resistance  to  its  usurpations  or  oppressions, 
would  be  rebellion  or  treason.  It  would  take 
several  letters  to  tell  you  half  what  I  hear  about 
the  tyrannies  of  the  Pasha  and  his  underlings. 

His  wealth  id  enormous.  In  Paris,  I  found 
him  buying,  at  the  Exposition,  jeweled  birds,  and 
other  rarities,  which  some  sovereigns  felt  too 
poor  to  purchiise.  He  has  made  much  from  sug- 
ar-houses, some  of  which  have  met  our  view 
every  hour  of  our  voyHge.  Some  of  these  we 
have  visited.  Much  work  is  done  by  steam,  yet 
hundreds  of  workmen  are  also  employed.  As  the 
works  are  in  operation  by  night,  no  less  than  by 
day,  many  men  off  duty  were  asleep  in  the  shade 
of  walls.  A  long  line  of  men«  women,  and  chil- 
dren, hurried  along  by  whip-bearing  overseers, 
was  bringing  the  cane  from  river-boats  to  the 
hopper  of  the  crusher.  Yet  the  sugar,  for  home 
consumption,  is  left  brown,  because  Mohammedans 
count  it  wrong  to  use  blood,  and  hence  they  can- 
not refine  their  sugar.  Beside  several  sugar- 
houses,  we  saw  palacea.  of  the  Pasha :  and  usu- 
ally each  of  them  must  have  cost  as  much  as  the 
whole  villHge  that  stands  next  to  it. 

The  villages  are  commonly  of  unburnt  brick. 
The  houses,  without  chimneys  or  vi;-ible  windows, 
and  fiat-roofed,  look  like  so  many  brick-kilns 
just  ready  fer  burning.  In  some  villages,  the 
upper  stories  are  all  used  for  dove-cotes,  and 
bristle  on  every  side  with  branches  of  trees,  in- 
tended .fur  pigeon  roosts.  Nowhere  have  I  seeu 
so  many  birds,  wild  and  tame,  as  on  the  Nile. 

Often  we  pass  a  village  that  has  been  half 
washed  away  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Nile. 
Houses,  and  even  mosques,  are  now  and  then  met 
with,  half  washed  away,  —  but  left  just  as  di- 
lapidated as  the  water  had  made  them.  We 
landed  to  look  at  Eoom  Embo,  a  temple  covered 
with  sand  almost  to  the  top,  but  where  the  stones 
were  as  long  as  four  men,  and  wider  than  I  can 
reach.  Quite  a  large  village  of  sun-dried  brick, 
close  by,  was  without  one  inhabitant.  The  rea- 
son was  that  so  much  sand  had  blown  on  the 
fields  around,  that  the  people  could  not  wdter 
them,  and  so  could  raise  no  crops. 

We  never  look  toward  the  banks,  without  see- 
ing that-  the  Nile  is  the  life  of  Egypt.  Women 
are  at  the  water's  edge,  filling  jars :  men  are  fill- 
ing skins  of  sheep,  which  they  carry  ofiT  on  don- 


keys, or  camels.  Others  draw  up  the  water  by 
well-sweeps  :  others,  standing  two  and  two,  scoop 
it  up  in  a  basket  they  swing  between  them.  In 
other  places,  a  buffalo  turns  a  wheel,  which  raises, 
and  empties,  and  fills  again,  an  endless  string  of 
water-pots.  Then  much  water  is  raised  by  steam, 
and  more  turned  off  in  canals. 

My  letter  is  getting  long,  yet  I  have  not  be- 
gim  to  describe  the  many  things  you  would  be 
glad  to  see.  We  have  had  a  dozen  rides  on 
donkeys.  I  will  tell  you  of  one,  at  Beni  Has- 
san. Five  donkeys  were  waiting  for  us  when  we 
wanted  one,  and  their  drivers  besought  our  cus- 
tom in  a  smattering  of  every  known  tongue.  But 
we  soon  found  that  the  vhole  drove  had  no  sad- 
dles or  bridles :  and,  at  most,  only  a  bit  of  blan- 
ket on  their  backs,  and  a  packthread  round  their 
necks.  We  had  brought  saddles  for  our  seven  la- 
dies, but  the  rest  of  us  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  native  equipments.  Some  of  us  were 
soon  unhorsed,  and  the  more,  because,  as  soon  as 
a  donkey-driver  secured  a  passenger,  he  drove  his 
animal  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  none  of 
us  knew  enough  of  the  native  jargon,  to  say, 
"  Stop,"  or  "  Slow."  But  those  who  fell  off  were 
more  scared  than  hurt ;  for  the  donkeys  are  so 
small,  that,  all  the  while  I  ride,  I  can  use  my 
cane,  just  as  if  I  were  walking.  Yet  some  of 
our  ladies,  whose  saddles  turned,  suflTered  a  little. 

My  first  experience  in  camel  riding  was  at 
Syene.  We  landed  there,  and  were  to  ride  six 
miles  into  Nubia.  A  noble  white  camel  was 
kneeling  on  the  bank,  and  his  owner  asked  me  to 
mount  him.  I  started  so  to  do :  but  the  animal 
also  started  up  the  same  instant  So  sudden  was 
his  jerk,  that  I  should  have  had  a  bad  fall,  had 
not  two  Arabs,  knowing  my  inexperience,  been 
on  the  watch,  and  helped  me  hold  on.  Thus  as- 
sisted, I  gained  the  saddle,  or  frame  of  rough 
st'cks.  and  found  my  beai*er  as  much  higher  than 
a  horse  as  a  horse  is  higher  than  a  donkey.  As 
we  did  not  start  at  once,  I  ran  a  new  risk,  fur, 
all  at  once,  my  camel  pitched  forward,  and 
kneeled,  so  that  he  would  have  thrown  me  over 
his  head,  had  I  not  very  quickly  seized  the  horn 
that  rose  in  front  of  me,  and  also  a  rope-net, 
which  covered  the  animal's  back.  I  rode  this 
camel  all  that  day,  and  liked  him  so  well,  that  I 
want  to  cross  the  desert  on  one.  I  like  to  sit 
high,  as  I  can  see  the  country  better,  and  am 
also  out  of  the  dust.  On  a  camel,  I  am  also  out 
of  the  reach  of  beggars  and  peddlers,  who,  for  a 
while,  amused  me,  as  I  rode  on  a  donkey,  but 
finally  became  troublesome. 

I  will  give  you  a  trifle  of  my   experiences 
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among  them.  When  we  visited  the  statue  of 
MeinDon,  and  the  rutDS  round  it,  my  donkey  was 
a  veiy  good  one,  so  that  I  outstripped  all  our 
party.  As  1  rode  through  the  fields  of  tohacco, 
wheat,  cotton,  or  cane,  laborers  would  run  up  to 
me,  each  with  some  antique  to  sell.  No  matter 
though  I  put  my  donkey  on  a  gallop,  they  would 
keep  up  for  a  long  way.  But,  when  I  arrived  at 
the  first  temple,  where  I  was  to  dismount,  I  was 
surrounded  by  a  dt)zen  boys,  girls,  and  men,  each 
with  some  curiosity.  One  held  up  a  mummy's 
foot,  another  his  hand.  One  held  out  a  bird, 
black  with  pitch,  and  called  out,  first,  "  Two  shil- 
Ungs,"  then,  <*  How  much?"  and  finally,  "Six- 
pence.** Another  brought  a  scanabseus,  or  a 
stone  beetle,  with  magical  characters  graven  on 
it :  another,  an  ancient  coin.  There  is  no  es- 
cape from  these  sellers,  except  taking  what  they 
ofifer,  and  throwing  it  away.  Beggars,  however, 
infest  one  still  more  than  peddlers:  and  every 
traveller  hence  is  obliged  to  carry  a  stick,  and, 
itowever  good-natured,  will  sometimes  use  it  too. 
Only  one  word  is  used  in  begging,  and  that  is 
hiMUieesL     Ride  fast  through  a  hamlet,  and  you 


hear  it  on  every  side  :  from  children  too  young 
to  utter  it  without  a  lisp,  from  those  of  larger 
growth,  from  all  who  offer  you  a  service  you  do 
not  need  or  wish,  and  from  all  you  speak  to. 

I  am  weary,  and  you  will  be  before  you  have 
read  all  I  have  written,  and  1  will  only  add  a 
word  on  Arab  schools.  Seldom  have  I  entered 
one  where  I  was  not  beset  for  backsheesh,  alike 
by  scholars  and  teacher.  The  first  I  entered  was 
in  a  village.  The  building  was  four  mud  walls, 
covered  by  a  thatch  of  canes.  The  room  was  so 
low,  that  my  head  touched  the  ceiling ;  it  was 
less  than  ten  feet  square,  had  no  fioor,  no  win- 
dow, and  no  seats.  The  scholars  were  eleven, 
squatting  in  the  sand,  and  wrote  on  f^heets  of  tin. 
Tlie  only  books  I  saw  were  two  Korans.  The 
city  schools  were  similar,  but  had  more  pupils, 
and  mats  on  stone  floors.  In  all,  I  saw  a  strong 
cord  fastened  in  a  stick  as  large  as  an  axe  helve. 
In  this  "ankle-screw"  one  teacher  confined  a 
boy's  feet,  to  show  me  how  they  were  held  when 
bastinadoed.  When  I  write  again,  you  shall  hear 
of  temples,  tombs,  palaces,  and  pyramids. 

T.  D.  B. 
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SiPPiTT  sup,  sippity  sup, 
Bread  and  milk  in  a  china  cup, 


Bread  and  milk  from  a  silver  spoon, 
Made  of  a  piece  of  the  silver  moon ! 
Sippity  sup,  sippity  sup. 
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Dippitj  dash,  dlppitj  dash, 
Wash  his  face  with  a  merry  splash ! 
Polish  it  well  with  a  towel  &ne, 
O  how  his  ejes  and  his  cheeks  will  shine  I 
Dippity  dash,  dippity  dash. 

Rippity  rip,  rippity  rip, 

Untie  his  strings  with  a  pull  and  a  slip, 

Down  go  his  petticoats  on  the  ground  I 


And  away  he  dances  around  and  around ! 
Rippity  rip,  rippity  rip. 

Trittery  trot,  trittery  trot, 
Off  he  goes  to  his  pretty  cot, 
Where  he  falls  asleep  with  a  little  song,  — 
Where  the  angels  watch  over  him  all  night 
long  I 
Trittery  trot,  trittery  trot 


11. 

Harum  Scarum,  Winkum  Warum, 
A  terrible  fellow  is  Harum  Scarum ! 
Up  the  stairs  and  in  at  the  door. 
Scattering  things  all  over  the  floor. 
Through  the  window  and  out  on  the  leads, 
Shaking  the  house  about  our  heads. 
Down  the  chimney  in  clouds  of  smoke, 
To  put  out  the  fire  he  thinks  a  fine  joke. 
While  the  house  dame  coughs,  and  chokes,  and 

scolds, 
And  sneezes  her  spectacles  into  the  coals. 

m. 

My  kitten  is  white,  with  a  pretty  pink  nose. 
She  sits  by  the  fire,  and  counts  her  toes,  — 
Counts  her  toes,  and  her  claws  so  fine ; 
Puss,  puss,  here's  a  mouse,  with  a  long  tail  of 

twine ; 
It  is  soft  and  gray,  tied  up  very  tight.  — 
You  may  tear  it  and  bite  it  with  all  your  might 


Hey,  kitty  !  ho,  kitty  !  come  and  play ! 
And  don't  sit  counting  your  toes  all  day. 


rv. 


Pip,  pop. 
Hip,  hop. 
Tip,  top. 
Pop  com  I 


Out  of  the  pan, 

Into  the  fire. 
Bursting  and  bouncing 

Higher  and  higher. 


Out  of  the  fire, 
Over  the  hearth, 

With  burning  of  fingers. 
Scrambling  and  mirth. 
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White  as  new  snow, 
Yellow  as  gold. 

You'd  better  be  patient 
Till  I  am  cold. 


Sprinkle  some  sugar, 
What  joUy  fun  1 

Mj  rhyme  is  ended. 
And  I  am  done. 
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HOW  THE   CAPTAIN   CAME   BY  A   LEGACY. 


BY  riEUX  MOUSTACHE. 


CHAPTER  n. 

"  Arrited  at  the  castle,  we  seemed  transported 
to  the  times  and  scenes  of  Caliph  Haroun-al- 
Raschid,  sovereign  of  Bagdad.  When  we  had 
descended  from  the  coach,  and  the  Dwarf  had  re- 
leased his  steed  to  gallop  off  with  a  wild  neigh 
to  his  stable,  the  great  hound  sprang  out  to  greet 
his  master,  the  dog's  head  on  a  level  with  the 
Dwarfs,  and  the  hall-doors  rolled  back  at  the 
posh  of  oar  quondam  footman,  now  transformed, 
hj  his  master's  presence,  into  the  most  quiet, 
homble,  and  respectful  of  pages.  I  wished 
Peggj  might  behold  the  change.  Within,  every- 
thing was  luxurious.  A  wide,  rich  hall,  with 
carved  wood  pillars,  splendid  pictures,  bronze 
figures,  tropical  flowers,  and  a  floor  of  red  and 
bine  wrouaht  tiles.  We  felt  the  sensation  of 
awe,  of  enchantment,  as  if  the  fragrant  perfrimes 
might  torn  to  wreathed  smoke;  pillars,  walls, 
and  pictures,  melt  away ;  and  the  Dwarf  and  the 
hound  diange  to  herons,  and  fly  off  above  us,  —  we 
to  be  left  standing  on  a  desert,  or  sea-shore.  But 
DO :  there  stood  our  host  gallantly  holding  the 
hand  of  her  whom  he  called  his  beautiful  little 
^7>>i^  bidding  us  moat  pleasantly  to  make 


ourselves  happy  and  at  home.  ^  It  is  my  home 
for  a  few  years,  but  yours,  Fairy  Lydia,  and  your 
brothers',  whilst  you  will  stay  here;  do  what 
you  please,  exactly  as  you  &ncy,  and  let  me  be 
a  child  too.  We  must  have  some  flne  times : 
why,  you  have  lighted  the  hall  up  as  I  never  saw 
it  before.  Ah  I  youth,  youth,  youth,  how  glori- 
ous thou  art!  Now  remember,  here  I  am  no 
Monsieur  d'Auvergne :  but  let's  say,  *'  Al  Su- 
renne."  And  your  names,  what  are  they  ?  Philip 
—  and  Lydia  —  and  Donald.  May  this  wish 
be  a  command,  Fairy  Lydia  ?  '  And  sister,  with 
the  tact,  and  a  pretty,  modest  conformity  to  cir- 
cumstances, which  she  possessed  even  when  a 
child,  —  now,  don't  say  *  Nonsense,'  sister,  be- 
cause you  will  not  deny,  at  any  rate,  that  you 
immediately  answered,  with  possession,  *  It  is  a 
pleasure,  AI  Surenne'  —  <  Charming,'  exclaimed 
the  Dwarf^  much  pleased,  'and  now  push  into 
every  room  and  comer,  —  do  whatever  you  please 
with  whatever  you  find,  whilst  I  change  my 
dress.  Come,  Cartouche.  Au  revoir,  young 
friends,'  and  he  ran  up-stairs  like  a  boy,  Car- 
touche beside  him. 

**  It  was  about  noon  then,  and  our  host  did  not 
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appear  again  until  two.  We  wandered  aboat  the 
many  rooms,  entirely  interested  and  absorbed  in 
all  we  saw :  but  not  a  soul  did  we  meet,  not  a 
voice  did  we  hear.  There  was  a  library, —  what 
a  delightful  room,  —  the  book-cases,  carved  in 
hundreds  of  quaint  devices,  reached  only  about 
five  feet  high,  filled  with  big  books  and  little 
books,  books  in  elegant  bindings,  and  books  with- 
out any  binding  at  all.  Above  these  book-shelves, 
around  the  entire  top  length  of  which  there  was 
carved  a  great  boa-constrictor,  were  very  many 
pictures,  engravings,  and  paintings,  but  all  of 
strange,  quaint  subjects.  Over  the  fire-place  was 
a  painting  of  a  noble-looking  gentleman  in  a  col- 
onels  uniform  of  the  Revolution.     The  likeness 


of  the  face  to  the  Dwarfs,  told  us  it  must  be  his 
father.  In  a  walnut  rack,  which  filled  an  alcove 
by  the  window,  were  guns,  rifles,  shot  and  pow- 
der-horns, hunting-knives,  and  game-bags.  There 
was  a  handsome  table  littered  with  books  and  pa- 
pers ;  easy-chairs,  and  a  lounge  covered  with  some 
wonderfully  soft  and  warm-colored  texture  ;  and 
on  the  floor  of  polished  chestnut  were  spread  furs 
of  the  greatest  beauty, —  of  arctic  bear,  black  fox, 
Bengal  tiger,  and  others.  There  were  bits,  and 
pistols,  and  pipes  on  the  mantel. 

"  Then  there  was  a  parlor,  with  a  carpet  like 
deep  grass  in  soilness,  of  a  pink- white  and  pale- 
blue  pattern,  elegant  enough  for  a  queen ;  with 
chandeliers  that  hung  heavy  with  solid  richness 


of  gilt  workmanship  ;  with  such  deep,  embracing 
chairs  and  couches,  so  warm  and  soft,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  to  sink  into  one  would  have  drowned 
you  in  dreams  of  magnificent  ease ;  with  ex- 
quisitely cut  marble  mantels;  with  statuettes, 
and  easeled  paintings  of  lovely  children,  and  en- 
chanting landscapes ;  with  low,  wide  windows, 
that  opened  on  a  conservatory  of  the  rarest  and 
sweetest  flowers  and  ferns,  and  that  looked  down 
on  a  wild  bit  of  the  Black  River,  contrasting 
with  a  sunny  spread  of  grain  fields  beyond.  And 
yet  the  room  seemed  haunted  by  loneliness,  —  as 
if  no  one  had  ever  talked  or  laughed  there :  as 
if  the  flowers  shrunk  at  our  gay  voices:  as  if 


the  woof  of  the  carpet  begged  us,  in  friendliness, 
*  Pmy,  dance  on  me,  young  feet ; '  and  the  in- 
viting chairs,  '  Do  let  us  hold  you  a  while.' 
But  we  did  not  Sister  could  not  even  put  her 
fece  to  the  flowers,  —  could  you  ?  and  as  we 
hastened  from  the  elegant  parlor,  an  uuheard 
voice  seemed  calling  us  to  return,  and  the  cold 
rustle  of  unseen  silks  and  satins  seemed  to  brush 
by  us,  as  if  they  clothed  spirits  who  would  press 
near  us  for  fellowship,  even  to  the  doors. 

"  We  never  entered  that  parlor  again,  in  any  of 
our  after  visits  to  the  castle  ;  and  then,  when  we 
had  left  the  room,  we  stood  looking  in  at  its 
magnificence,  as  one  might  watch  some  splendid 
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theatre  scene,  in  ready  expectance  for  the  en- 
trance of  its  dramatic  characters.  And  as  we, 
stilled  by  its  strange  influence,  peered  through 
one  of  the  great  open  doors  into  the  surpassing 
richness  and  loneliness  of  the  apartment,  a  deep 
sigh  came  from  its  furthest  interior.  At  the  mys- 
terious sound,  our  hearts  halted  for  a  moment : 
until  we  saw,  stepping  down  from  a  curtained 
passage  opposite  our  position,  the  Dwarf;  and  as 
he  waJked  across  to  us  (stepping,  as  a  child  might 
in  &  gloomy  avenue,  and  glancing  once  at  least 
o?er  a  shoulder),  he  said,  *•  Ah  1  my  young  guests, 
&  dreary  place,  somehow,  with  all  its  finery.' 
How  fimciful,  almost  grotesque,  was  his  appear- 
ance now  in  another  dress,  of  tight  buff  breeches 
and  buckskin  shoes,  a  cut-away  blue  silk  coat,  a 
huff  vest,  and  lace  ruffles  on  breast  and  wrists.  I 
wondered  then  if  I  was  not  in  a  dream,  to  see 
that  miniature  court-dressed  figure  gliding  through 
that  enchanted  parlor.  But  no:  he  came  and 
stood  with  us,  saying,  *  I  have  no  mother,  nor 
wife,  nor  sister ;  yet  it  seems  to  me  as  if  those 
who  might  have  been  mother,  wife,  and  sister, 

I  were  often  in  this  room.  I  can't  $ee  them  though, 
—can  you?'      He  asked  the  last  words  sud- 

I  denly  and  strangely,  looking  at  us  as  if  he  would 
search  in  our  faces  for  the  reflections  of  those  he 

I  spoke  of.  In  a  moment  his  manner  changed,  as 
we  turned  from  the  parlor  door.  *  Fairy  Lydia,' 
he  said, '  do  folk  of  your  kind  ever  feel  hungry  ? 
those  of  my  sort  do.  I  won't  ask  Philip  and 
Donald,  for  we  know  very  well  that  boys  never 
have  an  appetite.  Cartouche,  isn't  dinner  ready 
yet?'  Cartouche  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  eying  his  master  in- 
quisitively ;  but,  at  this  question,  he  gave  one  of 
those  dolce  niente  throat  notes,  with  which  some 
dogs  almost  speak  delight  or  understanding,  and 
trotted  off  to  push  open  a  back  hall-door,  and 
disappear. 

**Iq  a  few  minutes  afterward,  as  we  four  marched 
up  and  down  the  hall  in  high  fun,  we  children  as 
much  at  ease  with  the  Dwarf  as  if  he  was  of  our 
0¥m  age  and  sort,  so  great  were  his  social  pow- 
ers, and  so  boyish  and  exuberant  his  spirits  and 
manners  at  times,  Cartouche  trotted  back  again, 
followed  by  a  stylish-looking  servant,  —  a  mulatto, 
—  who  bowed,  and  said,  *  Master,  dinner  is 
served/  and  then,  crossing  the  hall,  threw  open 
the  doors  of  the  dining-room  for  us  to  enter. 
Another  beautiful  room,  which  I  shall  not  de- 
scribe^furtber  than  to  sny  that  everything  of  fiir- 
mture,  plate,  and  silver,  was  veiy  rich  and  rare  : 
that  from  one  of  two  marble  pillars  there  sprung 
>  jet  of  water,  which,  falling  into  a  shell  of  stone, 


made  a  constant  pleasant  sound:  and  that  from 
the  other  pillar  there  hung  an  open  cage,  in 
which  was  a  large  parrot,  gaudily  plumaged.  The 
bird  rustled  delightedly  as  we  entered,  and  called 
out,  '  Oho,  Marquis  !  oho,  Marquis  ! '  and  then, 
after  a  quavering  sort  of  laugh,  or  chuckle, — 
*  Welcome  to  you  —  welcome  to  you.'  —  *  There, 
that  will  do,  Canunanno,  handsome  fellow,'  said 
Al  Surenne,  as  we  took  our  seats  according  to 
the  polite  indications  of  the  mulatto  man, — 
Lydia  and  Donald  on  one  side,  Lydia  next  on 
the  right  to  our  Dwarf  host,  and  I  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  table.  Immediately  at  his  mas- 
ter's lefl  side,  sat  the  great  Cartouche,  his  head 
high  above  the  table  level.  That  dog's  eyes  ex- 
pressed always,  in  the  highest  degree,  unfaltering 
devotion,  and  counteracted,  in  their  brave  gentle- 
ness, the  savage  look  of  his  mouth,  where  two 
tusks  raised  the  lip,  and  showed  their  whiteness. 
The  heavy  hound-ears  were  fine  and  glossy,  and 
his  broad  forehead  looked  as  thoughtful  as  a 
man's.  At  the  table-end,  opposite  the  master's, 
was  an  unoccupied  broad  high  chair,  the  seat 
only  a  few  inches  below  the  table  level,  wide 
enough  for  two  persons,  and  the  chair-back  elab- 
orately carved  with  rats  and  mice,  hastily  scam- 
pering over  the  top,  and  around  the  sides.  The 
strange  sights  of  that  dining-room,  —  its  elegance, 
the  Dwarfs  unusual  dress,  the  tropical  parrot, 
the  warden  hound,  and  (perhaps  as  much  as 
anything  else)  the  odd,  unoccupied  cliair,  —  filled 
us  children  with  the  greatest  wonder.  I  think 
we  would  have  sat  speechless,  and  without  eat- 
ing, through  the  soup  course,  had  not  the  good 
breeding  of  home,  and  the  funny  sayings  of  the 
Dwarf,  diverted  our  attention  somewhat  from  the 
objects  of  our  surprise  and  curiosity.  When  the 
soup  was  removed,  and  as  the  servant  entered 
with  fish,  Cammanno  shrieked  out,  <  Come,  Tab- 
bies, come.  Aha,  aha!'  and  as  the  satirical 
laugh  finished  his  call,  a  little  swing-door  in  the 
wall,  which  we  had  not  noticed  before,  whs  lifted 
by  the  back  of  a  cat,  and  thus,  in  succession, 
seven  cats  jumped  on  to  the  fioor,  and  made  their 
soft,  gentle  way  across  to  the  big  chair,  on  which 
they  leaped,  and  seated  themselves  in  a  row. 
Such  a  sight  was  altogether  too  funny.  Sister 
laughed  out  in  the  most  uncontrolled  delight,  and 
Donald  and  I  shouted,  whilst  Al  Surenne  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  laughing  more  heartily  than 
any  of  us,  at  our  amusement  and  surprise.  But 
although  the  cats  had  never,  probably,  been 
laughed  at  before,  they  evinced  no  discomposure. 
Two  yawned :  the  others  looked  straight  at  the 
fish,  and  licked  their  lips.     The  largest  was  all 
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yellow,  with  only  about  an  inch  of  tail ;  two  were 
the  curly,  white,  long-wooled  cats  of  Japan ;  one 
was  gaunt  and  jet-black,  with  bright  green  eyes ; 
two  were  handsome  Maltese;  and  one,  a  shy, 
frisky  little  gray  and  £Eiwn  fellow,  was  a  kitten 
with  cropped  ears,  but  abundance  of  tail.  They 
ate  without  greediness,  of  fish,  from  a  long  china 
dish  which  the  servant  placed  before  them.  When 
we  had  finished,  and  tbey  had  neatly  licked  their 
dish,  the  waiter  prepared  to  remove  the  course, 
at  which  point  Cammanno  slapped  his  wings  with 
zest,  and  screeched  in  louder  tone  than  ever,  — 
'Ts'cat,  tVcat,  tVcat!'  The  cats,  at  the  cry, 
made  their  exit  with  rapidity,  going  each  through 
the  spring-Kioor,  like  the  harlequin  in  a  panto- 
mime. The  dinner  was  excellent;  the  dishes 
more  varied  and  delicious  than  we  had  ever 
tasted  before ;  the  servant  unoffidoualy  attentive ; 
Cartouche  watching  and  listening  sagely ;  the 
parrot  expressing  odd  sentiments  continually, 
whilst  our  host  treated  sister  as  if  she  was  really 
a  fiiiry  queen,  and  conversed  with  us  all  as  if  he 
were  a  boy,  though  at  times  falling  for  a  moment 
into  an  absorbed,  gloomy  manner,  when  he  would 
speak  to  himself  or  Cartouche  in  a  way  we  did 
not  understand.  At  those  few  short  intervals, 
Cartouche  looked  up  at  his  master  with  an  anx- 
ious expression,  and  Cammaimo  uttered  hoarse, 
uneasy  croaks. 

^Our  host  gave  us  claret  to  drink,  telling  us 
that,  next  to  milk,  that  was  the  best  drink  for 
young  people ;  but  we  did  not  like  it.  The 
Dwarf  himself  emptied  a  bottle  of  champagne. 

"  When  dinner  was  finished,  the  Dwarf  took  sis- 
ter's hand,  and  led  us  into  the  hall,  and  through 
it  to  a  door  we  had  not  opened  in  our  morning's 
explorations.  It  gave  us  admission  to  a  long, 
UDcarpeted,  unfurnished  room,  that  was  simply 
arched  overhead.  Two  long,  narrow  windows, 
on  one  side,  admitted  the  light,  and  their  em- 
brasures supplied  the  only  seats,  but  one,  in  the 
room.  That  one  was  a  high,  stifi^  chair,  that 
stood  before  an  immense  organ,  which  entirely 
filled  up  one  end  of  this  music-hall.  ^  Til  play 
for  you,*  said  the  Dwarf,  and,  dropping  sister's 
hand,  he  climbed  up  on  the  organ  seat  All  the 
musicians,  whose  playing  I  have  heard  described, 
run  their  fingers  carelessly  through  their  hair, 
and  then  make  wonderful  movements  up  and 
down  the  notes.  The  Dwarf  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  struck  immediately  into  the  most  bril- 
liant Spanish  dance,  —  a  movement  sometimes 
indolent,  and  sometimes  fiery,  and  so  full  of  in- 
vitation and  delight,  that  it  was  impossible,  whilst 
it  sounded,  to  restrain  either  the  muscles  of  the 


limbs  or  of  the  face.     When  the  player  turned 
his    head    and    discovered    our    sympathy,   be 
changed  his  music  to  a  martial  march,  —  zoonda, 
how  grand  it  was  !    Had  we  had  but  one  band  in 
Mexico  to  play  like  that,  we  would  have  walked 
right  over  the  Mexican  varlets  in  six  weeks.    As 
it  ceased,  like  a  grand  halt  of  ten  thousand  sol- 
diers, Donald  and  I  shouted.      'Hurrah!'   an- 
swered Al  Surenne,  tossing  up  his  right  hand,  as 
if  it  held  a  di'um-major's  baton.    A  half-minute's 
silence,  and  then  he  played  the  air  of  a  song  we 
used   to    call    *  Mother's   Words,'  —  a    tune   so 
touching  that  I  would  rather  not  hear  it  now,  — 
and  as  the  Dwarf  played  it,  we  children  were  en- 
tirely overcome.      Ha,  hal   how  sister  sobbed. 
Hearing    which,  the   musician    stopped    with   a 
break,  struck  a  few  loud,  bright  notes,  and  jumped 
from  his  high  chair,  and  Cartouche  in   the  hall 
outside  —  yon  know,  perhap,  how  some    dogs 
dread  music — uttered  a  wail  that  made  us  shiver. 
<  How   that   hound  fears   this    organ,'    said  the 
Dwar^  <and  there  i$  more   in  the   instrument 
than  I  ever  mean  to  wake  up.     It  seems  as  if  I 
were  torturing  a  life.     If  I  kept  at  it  long  (4o 
you  know,  children),  I  believe  it  would  come  out 
of  the  pipes  and  strangle  me.' 

"•  rU  tell  yuu  what  I  thought :  it  was,  that  be 
would  go  mad  if  he  played  much  on  that  organ  : 
why,  then  his  face  looked  dark  and  wild  as  a 
maniac's.  Strange,  strange  being !  so  gentle,  so 
fierce :  like  a  joyous  child  one  moment,  like  a 
stern  man  the  next :  impressing  one  with  a  sense 
of  power  and  mystery,  though  so  small  in  body, 
and  ludicrous  iu  his  vanity.  Do  you  know  I  al- 
most believe  the  Rich  Dwarf  was  —  an  —  el£ 
As  I  recall  now  his  home,  his  modes  of  life,  his 
humors,  his  appearancei  (not  appearance,  for  bis 
face  and  manner  were  constantly  changing),  his 
strange  wanderings  in  speech,  his  prophecies,  his 
intimacy  with  birds  and  beasts,  and  —  his  fate,  — 
I  am  puzzled  by  its  mystery.  However,  I  did 
not  mean  to  leave  my  story,  if  it  is  one  ;  but 
something  in  the  way  that  fire  burns,  —  I  can't 
explain  it  to  you  exactly,  —  that  thin  fiame  there 
creeping  under  the  log,  and  leaving  it  to  flash  up 
the  chimney-back  in  the  soot,  and  then  join  it- 
self again  to  what  it  left,  and  break  into  a  blaze 
and  crackling  for  a  moment  —  sometimes  with  a 
hiss,  sometimes  with  a  roar  —  Why,  I  feel  — 
zounds!  I  do  —  as  if  the  Dwarf  was  in  some 
way  hearing  me  now ;  as  if  that  s^me  fiame  was 
a  part  of  him,  —  a  part  of  his  spirit  I "       * 

As  my  Uncle  Captain  said  that,  I  remember 
the  blaze  died  out  like  the  turning  down  of  a 
lamp,  and  we  sat  for  a  second  or  two  in  a  dark- 
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ness  oomplote,  save  for  the  ashes'  glow  ;  then  — 
gph-i-i-i-ze !  —  there  escaped  a  gentle,  long-drawn 
whistle  from  the  hickory,  a  puff  of  smoke  curled 
up  the  chimney,  and  the  fire  was  warmly  blazing 
again ;  so  my  Unde  Captain,  laughing  in  a  half- 
bewildered  manner,  knocked  the  empty  pipe-bowl 
on  the  chair  between  his  legs,  and  continued  :  — 

^  Well,  when  we  went  into  the  hall  again,  we 
gaw  the  coach  at  the  door.  <  Yes,'  said  sister, 
^we  should  have  been  at  home  an  hour  ago ;  we 
most  hurry.'  Our  host  spoke  not  a  word,  —  did 
not  seem  to  hear  her,  or  see  us.  He  looked  like 
one  m  a  dream.  He  stood  rubbing  one  of  Car- 
touche's ears,  and  whistling  slowly  to  himself. 
We  were  soon  ready,  and  went  up  to  our  host  to 
say  ^  Good-by,'  and  thank  him  for  our  pleasant 
day.  He  took  sister^s  hand,  and  eyed  us  inquir- 
ingiy  and  sadly,  but  said  nothing.  When  we 
made  a  motion  to  go,  he  attended  us,  still  hold- 
ing sister's  hand.  When  he  had  helped  sister  in, 
and  we  boys  had  sprung  after  her,  he  turned,  as 
if  to  leave  us,  but  in  a  second  turned  again, 
climbed  into  the  carriage,  and  asked,  just  as  a 
child  might,  ^  Will  you  kiss  me.  Fairy  Lydia  ? ' 
and,  boys,  your  mother  kissed  him.  He  jumped 
out,  smiling  happily,  wished  us  ^  Grood-by,'  with 
a  wa?e  of  his  shako  ;  and  black  Belzar,  with  the 
impish  £x>tman  beside  him,  drove  off  with  a  dash. 

^  When  we  reached  home,  it  was  dark.  Our 
Mer  had  arrived  whilst  we  were  away,  —  his 
first  return  to  us,  after  a  separation  of  seven 
months.  We  had  the  story  of  our  wonderful 
visit  to  tell,  which  greatly  interested  £sither  and 
mother;  and  their  counsel,  after  all  our  reports 
were  heard,  was  that  we  should  not  speak  of  the 
particulars  of  our  adventure,  outside  of  our  fam- 
O7,  or  before  the  servants,  as  what  we  might 
tell  would  surely  be  exaggerated  and  misunder- 
stood. 

^  Five  months  passed  without  our  seeing  the 
Rich  Dwarfl  In  that  time,  he  was  only  seen  in 
Altonborough  twice,  as  he  drove  through  the  vil- 
lage in  his  coach ;  but,  almost  every  week,  the 
monkey  of  a  footman  scampered  up  to  our  door, 
on  horseback,  to  leave  a  beautifid  bouquet  for 
sister,  firom  the  Dwarf:  or,  as  the  card  attached 
to  it,  read,  *  For  Fairy  Lydia,  from  Al  Surenne  ; 
M.  Surenne  d*Auvergne  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mardroff.' 

^  About  the  middle  of  September  of  that  year, 
the  Dwarfs  coach  drew  up  again  at  our  gate. 
This  dme  the  black  page  presented  with  the  bou- 
^t  a  letter  addressed  to  our  parents ;  and  the 
bearer  (who  always  treated  our  Peggy  with  com- 
ical respect,  since   the   sudden   lesson   she  had 


taught  him  at  his  first  appearance)  informed 
Pegg}',^with  many  enormous  words,  that  he 
would  •  dewait  un  aiiisur,'  which  he  did  by  per- 
forming a  mitigated  double-shuffle,  with  accom- 
paniment of  a  subdued  whistle,  on  the  porch. 
That  mild  expression  of  exuberant  spirits  was 
checked,  however,  by  the  long  lash  of  the  grave 
coachman. 

^  The  note  from  the  Rich  Dwarf  was  an  ear- 
nest request  that  our  parents  would  allow  Don- 
ald and  inyself  to  make  him  a  visit  of  several 
weeks.  He  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  en- 
joyed when  we  were  with  him  before,  adding, 
that  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  age,  he  es- 
teemed us  as  excellent  companions.  He  also  re- 
gretted that  the  absence  of  any  lady  in  his 
household  deprived  him  of  the  happiness  of  ask- 
ing our  sister  to  increase  the  favor  he  was  re- 
questing of  our  parents.  And  closed  by  promis- 
ing to  keep  us  constantly  under  his  best  care. 

^  He  was  to  send  for  us  the  next  day,  if  our 
parents'  reply  was  an  assent 

'^  We  had  no  regular  studies  that  autunm  ;  and 
as  the  pleasure  of  the  visit  was  so  great  to  us, 
and  our  host  evidently  a  gentleman,  father  and 
mother  wrote  a  reply  of  acceptance,  with  expres- 
sions of  their  sense  of  the  compliment.  When 
the  coach  came  the  next  day,  the  black  boy 
brought  an  enormous  basket  of  hot-hou^e  flow- 
ers for  our  mother,  and  a  magnificent  musical- 
box  for  your  mother.  That  is  it  in  the  parlor 
now  —  is  it  not,  Lydia  ? 

"  That  night  we-  slept  in  the  Dwarfs  castle,  — 
Donald  and  I,  —  in  a  fine  room  near  our  host's, 
which  he  showed  us  on  our  way  up  to  bed.  It 
was  not  in  the  main  house,  nor  was  it  really  a 
room  ;  'but  by  a  door  that  opened  from  the  hall, 
next  to  our  door,  you  went  into  a  roof-covered 
apartment  without  walls,  the  roof  extending,  like 
that  of  a  Swiss  cottage,  &r  beyond  the  lines  of 
the  room,  and  supported  by  colunms  and  arches 
of  stone,  so  that  the  Dwarfs  bed-chamber  was 
really  an  out-of-doors  affair,  only  protected  from 
rain.  From  the  open  spaces  you  looked  down 
into  a  rocky  chasm,  on  the  bluff  of  which  stood 
the  side,  or  back,  of  the  castle.  Sturdy,  twisted 
rock-cedars  found  crevices  for  their  roots,  here 
and  there,  on  the  side  of  the  chasm,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  there  brawled  a  narrow,  deep 
brook.  The  sun  rose  opposite  the  Dwarfs  bed, 
and,  looking  east,  one  had  (through  one  of  the 
wall-openings,  as  in  a  frame)  a  wild,  picturesque 
landscape  of  forest  and  hills.  A  swinging  lan- 
tern hung  from  a  beam  above,  nearly  to  the  iron 
bed-head ;  beside  which,  suspended  by  a  hook  in 
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a  colamn,  was  a  fencing  foil  without  a  button, 
and  sharpened  to  a  needle  point.  A  thick  fur 
was  laid  at  the  bed-side,  and  another  covf  red  the 
narrow  bed.  Over  the  bed,  on  the  unopen  side 
of  the  room  (that  against  the  main  house),  was  a 
lovely  painting  of  the  Dwarfs  mother.  In  the 
middle  of  the  chamber  there  was  another  fur,  — 
Cartouche's  bed.  Of  other  furniture  there  were 
only  two  pieces, —  an  iron  box,  and  an  old-fash- 
ioned chair.  Our  host  watched  us  with  amuse- 
ment, as^  we  expressed  hi  words  (and  by  looks 
too,  I  suppose)  our  astonishment  at  such  a  sleep- 
ing-room. 

*'  *  All  my  family  sleep  here,  you  see,  boys ; 
the  birds  come  in  to  see  us  in  the  morning ;  so 
does  the  sun,  so  do  pleasant  breezes  and  per- 
fumes. Sometimes  furious  storms,  that  make  the 
pines  sing  gloriously,  fly  through  my  chamber. 
I  like  them  to  shout  close  to  me,  and  to  hear  all 
the  stories  —  some  wild,  some  sad,  some  happy  — 
that  the  rains  tell  on  the  roof.  Owls  hoot  and 
laugh  close  by;  one  moonlight  night,  a  great 
gray  fellow  raided  an  impudent  t'whoot  right  on 
the  foot  of  my  bed,  but  Cartouche  got  some  of 
his  feathers.  My  mother  watches  over  me  here, 
as  if  I  were  in  the  nursery,  and  that  brook  be- 
low always  puts  me  to  sleep.' 

*«  *  But  what  is  that  foil  for  ? '  I  asked. 

"  *  O,  that  is  my  night  weapon,  —  the  best  in- 
strimient  in  the  dark.' 

^^ "  And  the  lantern  ? '  said  Donald. 

''  *  Sometimes  I  like  to  read  during  the  night, 
and  the  wind  can't  blow  out  that.' 

'<  He  took  his  night-lamp  to  one  of  the  arch- 
ways, and  bade  us  look  down  into  the  chasm. 
Cartouche  laid  his  head  on  his  master's  shoulder, 


and  looked  too ;  but  we  could  see  oaly  rents  of 
blackness,  and  a  shivering  of  the  light's  rays  on 
clumps  of  foliage.  There  was  a  rustle  of  wing^ 
—  bats  or  owls,  —  a  startled  bii-d's  cry,  and  the 
louder  sound  of  the  stony  brook. 

**  And  then  the  Dwarf  told  us  to  be  off  to 
bed,  that  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock ;  we  sat  up 
much  later  than  that  at  home,  but  never  again  as 
late,  on  our  visit  to  the  castle,  where  bed  boor 
was  generally  soon  after  dark,  and  the  break£uBt- 
time  when  the  sun  was  half  an  hour  high. 

'<  <  Philip  aud  Donald,'  said  Al  Surenne,  as  he 
bade  us  good-night,  ^you  have  forgotten,  now 
that  we  are  together  again  —  it  is  too  bad  that 
the  dear  little  Fairy  Lydia  can't  be  with  us  !  — 
you  have  forgotten  my  request,  when  you  were 
here  before,  to  call  me  always  "Al  Sureune ;"  but 
be  sure  to  remember  it  after  to-night.  Good- 
night !  Mezzotinto '  (that  was  the  name  of  the 
impish  black  boy)  *  is  your  page,  servant,  slave, 
follower,  and  sworn  attendant  whilst  you  are 
here ;  keep  him  busy,  and  be  sharp  with  him. 
He  shall  sleep  on  a  cot,  just  outside  your  door. 
Let  me  know  if  he  disobeys  you,  or  sulks,  and 
I'll  have  Cartouche  shake  him ;  but  he  is  a  good 
little  crow,  is  Mezzo,  with  all  his  deviltry,  and  I 
know  he  will  be  true  as  steel  to  you,  boys ;  so, 
good-night  again,  and  no  dreams.  Cartouche, 
see  the  young  gentlemen  to  their  room,  and  look 
whether  Mezzotinto  is  on  hand.' 

"  And  so  Cartouche  did,  looking  snuffingly  at 
the  black  boy,  who  was  rolled  up  on  the  cot,  like 
a  cub  in  a  cave,  and  then  trotting  back  to  his 
master,  who  waited,  with  the  hall-door  open,  for 
his  sentineFs  return. 

(To  be  contiiraed.) 
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"  What  have  you  got  there  ? "  asked  Louis 
Massey  of  a  little  boy,  one  morning,  as  he  met 
him  carrying  a  large  basket,  evidently  very  heavy 
with  something.  **  Let  me  see  !  "  and  Louis 
made  an  attempt  to  lift  the  lid  of  the  basket 

'*  It's  old  iron,  that's  all,"  replied  the  little  fel- 
low, moving  away  from  Louis,  to  prevent  his 
seeing  in  the  basket. 

"  Well,  why  can't  you  let  me  see  it  ?  asked 
Louis,  with  an  impatient  look ;  ^*  and  where  are 
you  going  to  take  it  ?  " 


"  Here  it  is,  then,"  replied  the  boy,  at  the  same 
time  lifting  the  cover.  ^^  I*m  going  to  take  it  to 
the  blacksmith." 

Louis  looked  in  the  basket,  and  saw  there  four 
stove  feet,  a  stove-lid,  and  a  half  dozen  other 
pieces  of  cast-iron,  from  various  kitchen  articles. 
"  Well,  you  won't  do  much  with  them  at  the 
blacksmith's ;  you  ought  to  take  them  to  the 
foundry." 

^  They  only  give  half  a  cent  a  pound,  to  the 
foundry ;  and  Jem  Phillips  sold  his  horse-shoes 
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iDd  a  big  gate-hinge,  for  a  cent  and  a  half,"  re- 
lied the  boy,  earnestly. 

^  Yes,  bat  these  are  cast-iron,  and  Jem  Phil- 
lips's were  wrought-iron." 

»What  if  they  are  «cast'  iron?"  asked  the 
boy,  with  a  sneer.  <'  Iron's  iron,  I  guess,  and  all 
your  book-leamin'  ain't  goin'  to  prove  it  anything 
else,  I  reckon."  Saying  this,  the  little  fellow 
moved  on,  very  indignant  at  being  supposed  to 
be  on  a  goose  chase. 

*^  Well,"  said  Louis  to  him,  as  he  walked  away, 
**  you'll  be  laughed  at  when  you  get  to  the  black- 
smith's, or  I  will  give  you  three  cents  per  pound 
for  your  basketful." 

**  Guess  you'll  be  sorry  for  saying  that,  'fore 
loDg,  for  I'll  hold  you  to  what  you  ofFer,  or  show 
yoQ  up  to  the  fellers,  if  you  go  back  on  what 
you  say." 

"Tmnot  afr^d." 

«  Me  neither." 

The  confident  young  iron  -  merchant  trudged 
on  to  the  blacksmith,  and  deposited  his  basket  on 
ibe  anvil-block  for  inspection,  with  an  air  of 
great  importance. 

"  Buy  any  iron  this  morning  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a 
cEgnified  tone,  which  the  smith  noticed. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  blacksmith,  with  equal 
dignity,  and  great  firmness,  as  he  glanced  at  the 
contents  of  the  basket 

The  little  fellow's  confidence  and  haughtiness 
left  him  very  suddenly  alone  in  his  glory  ;  and  in 
a  very  low  and  meek  tone  of  voice,  he  asked,  — 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  it  ?  or  don't  you  buy 
iron  any  more  ?  " 

^Tes,"  replied  the  blacksmith,  a  good  deal 
amused  at  the  crestfallen  youngster,  ^  I  buy  a 
good  deal,  and  will  take  all  you  bring  that's 
good ;  but  this  "  (pointing  to  the  basket's  con- 
tents) **  isn't  worth  the  room  it  would  take  np,  to 
me.  Theyll  give  you  half  a  cent  a  pound  for 
it,  at  the  foundry,  I  guess." 

With  a  feeling  of  greater  respect  for  Louis 
Massey's  book-learning,  as  he  had  called  it,  he 
lifted  up  his  basket,  and,  going  to  the  foundry, 
disposed  of  the  ten  pounds  of  cast-iron  for  five 
cents ;  and,  jingling  his  pennies  in  his  pocket,  he 
walked  home,  meditating  on  the  apparent  use  of 
knowing  a  good  deal  more  than  he  then  did,  and 
resdved  to  learn  about  ''cast"  and  "wrought" 
von,  and  everything  else  he  could,  for  he  did  not 
like  to  be  made  to  feel  so  flat. 

The  iron  odds  and  ends  that  so  generally  are 
to  be  picked  up  about  rubbish  heaps,  and  the 
more  useful  hinges  and  gate-latches,  that  are  so 
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tempting  to  penny-anxious  urchins,  are  of  two 
kinds  of  metal,  or  rather,  are  the  same  metal 
under  two  different  conditions,  which  are  known 
as  cast  and  wrought  iron.  Every  boy  that  has 
had  any  experience  in  disposing  of  this  metal, 
knows  that  the  buyer  recognizes  this  difference 
invariably,  and,  for  the  latter  conditioned  iron, 
gives  thrice  the  amount  paid-  for  the  former. 

If  we  take  up  a  piece  of  cast-iron,  we  can  see 
at  a  glance  that  its  peculiarity  is  brittleness,  and 
the  freshly  broken  edge  presents  a  crystalline  ap- 
pearance, being  a  congregation  of  flat,  very 
bright  bodies,  like  square  pin-heads. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  up  a  piece  of 
"  wrought "  iron,  we  will  find  it  a  difficult  matter 
to  break,  — that  its  peculiarity  is  toughness;  and 
the  broken  edge,  when  you  succeed  in  getting  a 
piece  in  two,  is  fibrous,  and  not  unlike  a  stick  of 
molasses  candy,  pulled  apart. 

This  tough,  fibrous,  or  "wrought"  scrap,  is 
eagerly  bought  up  by  "  rag-men,"  and  others,  and 
by  them  transferred  to  "  dealers,"  and  by  them 
is  sorted  over,  and  the  large  and  small  pieces 
placed  in  separate  lots.  The  large  are  made  up 
into  small  square  bundles,  at  the  rolling-mill,  and 
heated  in  a  furnace^  and  then  welded  by  being 
passed  through  "  rolls,"  and  thus  made  into  flat 
or  square  bars,  known  as  "  merchant  iron  ; "  but 
the  fine  scrap,  which  comes  to  the  mill  generally 
in  hogsheads,  is  very  differently  treated,  and  is 
made  (afler  curious  manipulations)  into  beauti- 
ful wire,  —  either  coarse,  for  telegraphs,  or  like  a 
thread,  for  the  artificial-fiower  makers. 

We  have  followed  this  scrap  iron  now  to  the 
mill,  where  it  is  to  be  utilized ;  and  we  shall  now 
witness  a  beautiful  adaptation  of  chemistry,  that 
a  very  practical  result  may  be  obtained.  This 
"  scrap,"  as  we  have  seen,  is  "  wrought,"  and  not 
** cast "  iron.  Now,  wrought  iion  will  not  melt 
at  any  practical  degree  of  heat ;  and  to  make 
this  multitudinous  mass  of  metal  scraps  available 
for  any  useful  purpose,  it  must  be  melted,  and 
got  into  a  shape  and  conditjpn  that  will  permit 
its  being  rolled  into  bars.  To  squeeze  up  the 
cold  bits  into  a  lump,  would  not  increase  their 
value.  It  would  sUll  be  dd  iron,  and  we  desire 
to  have  new,  A  difficulty  here  arises  in  one's 
mind.  How  are  we  to  melt  what  cannot  be 
melted  ?  It  must  be  done,  however,  and  is  being 
done,  within  hearing  of  the  author,  as  he  writes. 
This  is  the  numner  of  proceeding  :  — 

Into  a  fire-brick  lined  ftimaee,  called  a  ^  Sink- 
mg-fire,"  is  plaeed  a  quantity  of  small  scraps  of 
wrought  iron,  and  a  goodly  supply  of  charcoal. 
The  coal  and  iron  are  intimately  mixed.    At  one 
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side  of  the  furnace  is  a  oonically-shaped  cylinder, 
with  a  small  aperture,  so  placed  as  to  discharge 
whatever  passes  through  it  into  the  centre  of  the 
mass,  filling  the  furnace.  This  conical  tube  is 
known  as  a  '<  tuyere,"  and  from  it  issues  a  tre- 
mendous current  of  cold  air,  propelled  into  and 
through  it  by  a  blower,  worked  by  steam,  and 
erected  for  this  puqK>se  only.  In  front  of  the 
furnace  is  a  small  round  hole,  some  distance  from 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  Its  use  will  appear 
in  a  few  moments.  Having  ignited  the  charcoal,  of 
course,  with  such  a  draught,  it  is  consumed  very 
rapidly ;  the  heat  becomes  intense,  and  the  iron 
is  soon  at  a  white  heat,  and  then  sinks  down  into 
a  compact  mass.  More  iron  and  more  charcoal 
are  continually  added.  The  whole  mass  is  con- 
tinually stirred  up  by  the  ^^  sinker,"  as  the  man 
working  the  fire  is  called.  Ever  and  anon,  from 
the  hole  in  front,  issues  a  stream  of  fiery  liquid, 
that  soon  cools,  and  is  carried  off  in  fiat  cakes,  of 
grotesque  shapes.  Unceasingly  the  blower  sends 
its  regular  whi£&  of  wind  into  the  fiery  mass. 
The  wrought  iron  that  cannot  be  meUedy  has  been 
melted  ;  and  still  is  '^  wrought  iron,** 

It  has  appeared,  now,  that  the  iron  has  been 
acted  upon,  and  that  the  heat,  charcoal,  and  air, 
have  jointly  produced  the  result.  Let  us  now 
analyze  the  process,  after  a  fashion,  and  see  how 
iron,  that  could  not  be  melted,  was  melted  ;  and 
how  iron,  being  in  contact  with  the  required  car- 
bon, under  favorable  circumstances,  fidled  to 
prove  carbonized  iron. 

The  charcoal,  or  carbon,  we  have  seen,  was 
burned  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  at  the  time 
the  iron  in  contact  with  it,  and  at  a  white  heat. 
Now  the  heat  alone  would  have  failed  to  fuse  the 
metal,  but  the  charcoal  was  decomposed  when  the 
metal  was  sensitive ;  and  the  carbon,  altered  from 
the  condition  of  charcoal,  meeting  the  sensitive 
iron,  carbonized  it  instantaneously  ;  and  of  course, 
as  this  happens  at  a  temperature  that  melts  car- 
bonized or  cast-iron,  the  iron  becomes  fluid  as  it 
becomes  <'  cast,"  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace.  If  the  process  were  now  to  stop,  the 
iron  would  not  be  "  wrought  iron  ; "  and  to  obvi- 
ate this,  the  current  of  air,  issuing  from  the 
tuyere,  or  tweer,  comes  in  play  ;  and  ofiering  more 
oxygen  than  the  charcoal  needs,  it  seeks  the  car- 
bon of  the  melted  iron,  and  bearing  it  away, 
leaves  the  molten  mass  in  its  decarbonized  or 
¥nx)ught  state,  which  is  what  was  desired.  Fur- 
thermore, every  trace  of  the  many  scraps  of 
which  the  mass  was  composed,  when  placed  in 
the  furnace,  has  been  obliterated.  A  white-hot 
lump,  in  shape  and  size  like  a  peach-basket,  it  is 


wheeled  to  a  steam  hammer,  and  pounded  into 
smaller  compass  and  more  wieldy  outline,  and 
has  pressed  from  it  the  remainder  of  its  impuri- 
ties, that  escaped  the  hole  provided  for  them  in 
the  furnace  from  which  the  great  mass  issued,  as 
the  fantastically  outlined  cinders,  of  which  we 
have  already  made  mention. 

Every  impurity  is  much  less  heavy  than  the 
metal,  and,  of  course,  when  they  and  it  are  to- 
gether in  a  liquid  state,  the  former  float  upon  the 
sur&ce  of  the  latter ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  opening  for  their  exit  is  placed  above  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace ;  it  being  necessary  to 
drain  them  off  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  sacb 
a  manner  as  not  to  disturb  the  iron  beneath. 

By  the  time  these  masses  are  sufficiently  ham- 
mered and  shaped  for  further  use,  they  are  too 
cold  to  go  immediately  to  the  ^' rolls"  but  are 
again  heated  to  a  white  heat ;  and  then,  being 
passed  to  and  fro  through  the  ponderous  machin- 
ery, known  as  "  rolls,"  they  are  gradually  elon- 
gated, and  made  ready  for  the  market,  as 
«  blooms." 

If  not  disposed  of  as  "'  blooms,"  they  are  cut 
into  short  pieces,  are  again  heated,  and  from 
square  rods  of  ^vq  feet  in  length,  they  are  rolled 
into  round  ones  of  thirty.  These  again  are  cat, 
are  often  again  heated,  re-rolled,  and  afterwards 
are  drawn  cold  through  stationary  plates,  until  the 
ungainly  mass,  as  drawn  from  the  "^  sinking-fire," 
has  become  a  beautiful  thread  of  iron,  as  fine  as 
the  hair  of  one's  head. 

The  various  half-pounds  or  more  of  iron 
scraps,  ferreted  out  by  little  boys,  eager  for  a 
Saturday  penny,  from  garret  and  cellar,  back 
yard  and  open  lot,  have  been  gathered  up  by  the 
wandering  ^  rag-man,"  by  him  transferred  to  the 
mill-proprietor,  and  by  him  it  has  been  again 
sent  into  the  world,  an  article  of  use. 

A  scrap  of  iron,  as  a  broken  boiler,  or  a  worn 
out  colander  (long  since  discarded  by  the  cook), 
may  return,  after  many  days,  as  the  wire  frame 
of  that  same  cook's  new  bonnet 

The  metal  of  the  discarded  crinoline,  picked 
from  the  gutter,  may  pass  from  hand  to  hand, 
from  **  scrap-man  "  to  mill-owner ;  and  from  him 
to  the  chemist,  who  will  bottle  it,  to  be  dispensed 
by  the  apothecary,  perhaps  to  be  used  to  give 
vigor  to  some  delicate  miss.  The  idea  of  a 
young  lady  taking  twenty  drops  of  old  crinoline 
thrice  daily,  to  restore  her  appetite,  or  bring  a 
brighter  color  to  her  cheeks  I 

Well !  it  has  been  done,  and  will  be,  as  long 
as  there  is  any  charcoal  to  be  had*  wherewith  to 
utilize  old  scrap  iron. 
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(Cootmned.) 


vn. 


Sleepiho,  a  dream  her  noddle  fills, 
And  Poppy  Buffers  fancied  ills  ; 
Thnsy  akimming  o'er  the  liquid  plain, 
She  dreams,  and  wakes,  and  dreams  again ; 
At  length  the  boat  nears  Tulip  Isle, 
Where  Poppy  lands,  and  walks  awhile. 


vm. 

Sonmolent  still,  she  treads  the  sod, 
While  gorgeous  tulips  o'er  her  nod  ; 
A  stately  Stork  attends  the  maid, 
A  mushroom  yields  refreshing  shade. 
But,  ah !  e'en  roses  bloom  ^mid  thorns,  — 
dose  by,  a  double  danger  yawns. 
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IX. 

On  Tulip  Isle,  within  a  cell, 
A  holy  Hermit  loves  to  dwell ; 
Of  uncouth  form,  and  visage  weird, 
Deep  sunken  eyes,  and  grisly  beard, 
Bald  pate,  rough  hide,  and  shaggy  ooat, 
His  only  mate  an  ancient  goat 


These  on  a  sudden,  unprepared. 

The  Princess  sees,  and  straight  is  scared  ; 

She  flies,  —  she  plunges  in  the  brake, 

Qoite  ignorant  what  path  to  take ; 

And  as  the  lesser  peril  shuni, 

Ittto  a  greater  danger  rons. 
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Nor  threats  alone.  With  lengthened  et rides 
The  Beast  from  out  hia  covert  glides^ 
Eushes  townrd  the  reedj  bank, 
On  which  poor  Poppy  swooning  sank, 
Seizes  the  maid,  hnlf  dead  with  fear, 
And  bear»  her  to  his  blood-stained  lair. 


'  eontinaal. ) 
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INDIAN  CLUB  EXERCISK 


BY  a  R.   TREAT. 


If  the  statements  contained  in  the  January 
number  have  been  thoroughly  studied,  and  the 
circles  described  carefully  practiced,  it  will  be  safe 
to  promise  an  easy  victory  over  the  most  difficult 
and  perplexing  combinations.  The  exercises, 
which  will  be  given  in  this  and  subsequent  num- 
bers, are  of  two  kinds,  —  simple  and  compound. 
Simple  exercises  contain  only  one  of  the  three 
^  circles ; "  compound  exercises  contain  two,  and 
even  three.  Although  it  would  be  a  natural  or- 
der to  describe  the  simple  exercises  first,  and  the 
compound  exercises  afterward ;  yet  that  would 
not  be  the  best  order,  because  it  would  not  afibrd 


the  circle  may  not  vary  in  the  least  from  that  in 
which  it  began. 


Fig.  9.    Wrist  Orcle. 

ExEBCiSB  2.  —  Do  the  same  with  the 
arm. 


Fig.  1.    Arm  Circle. 

SO  much  variety  as  the  interchange  of  kind. 
Therefore  I  shall  introduce  the  aspiring  young 
clubman  to  both  simple  and  compound  exercises 
at  once,  hoping  thus  to  engage  and  retain  his  in- 
terest more  firmly. 

This  article  will  be  devoted  to  some  exercises 
in  which  the  "  arm  circle  "  is  the  only  movement^ 
and  to  some  in  which  the  "  arm  circle  "  is  used 
alternately  with  the  "  wrist  circle." 

Exercise  1.  —  Stand  as  in  figure  1,  with  the 
right  arm  raised  straight  up  from  the  shoulder. 
Without  bending  elbow  or  wrist,  swing  the  club 
forward,  downward,  backward,  and  up  to  the  po- 
sition. Do  this  a  few  times  (say  six)  in  succes-  ^Jf-  *•  ^«*^  Cirde. 
sion,  allowing  the  shoulder  to  yield  to  the  back-  Exercise  8.  —  Stand  as  in  figure  1,  with  the 
ward  swing  of  the  club,  so  that  the  direction  of   right  arm  raised,  and  the  left  arm  hinting  by  the 
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fdde.  SwiDg  the  club  in  the  right  hand  forward 
and  downward,  as  before,  and  at  the  same  time 
swing  the  elab  in  the  lefl  hand  backward  and  up- 
ward. Continue  this  for  half  a  dozen  times, 
the  clubs  just  half  a  circle  apart,  and 


Fig.  4.    Ann  and  Wrist  Circle. 

allowing  each  shoulder  to  yield  freelj  in  turn  to 
the  backward  movement  of  each  club. 

Exercise  4.  —  Raise  both  arms  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  right  arm,  in  figure  1.  Swing  both 
dubs  together  through  the  forward  "  arm  circle  " 
described  above,  taking  care  at  first  to  carry 
them  rather  gently  through   the  backward,  up- 


height,  bend  the  elbow,  and  bring  it  to  the  posi- 
tion marked  by  the  bent  arm  of  figure  4.  With- 
out stoppiog  the  movement,  describe  a  *<  wrist 
circle,**  allowing  the  wrist,  and  elbow,  and  shoul- 
der joints  to  bend  freely ;  then  throw  the  club 
upward  and  forward,  into  the  "arm  circle" 
again. 

Exercise  6.  —  Do  the  same  with  the  lefl 
arm,  half  a  dozen  times  each. 

Exercise  7.  —  Stand  with  one  hand  (the 
right)  raised,  as  in  the  first  position,  figure  4, 
and  with  the  left  hand  in  the  second  position  of 
figure  4,  or  the  position  for  the  "  wrist  cirde," 
figure  2.  Start  both  hands  together :  the  right 
hand  to  swing  at  full  length,  the  lefl  hand  to 
swing  through  the  "  wrist  circle."    As  each  hand 


Fig.  6.    Alternate  Arm  and  Wrist  Circle. 


ward  movement,  lest  you  twist  your  arm 
think  you  do,  from  the  pain  that  follows. 

Exercise  5.  —  Stand  as  in  figure  1.  Swing 
the  right  arm  forward,  as  it  is  in  Exercise  1.  As 
it  rises  behind,  instead  of  carrying  it  to  the  full 


Fig.  6.    Wind-mill  in  front. 

finishes  its  circle,  let  the  right  hand  change  (as  in 
figure  4)  to  the  '*  wrist  drcle,"  and  let  the  left 
hand  swing  up  and  forward  through  the  ^'arm 
circle."  Great  care  roust  be  taken  to  keep  the 
time  exactly  the  same  for  both  circles,  which  will 
not  at  first  be  easy,  as  one  circle  is  much  shorter 
than  the  other.  Do  this  half  a  dozen  times, 
changing  alternately  from  "  wrist "  to  "  arm  cir- 
cle," and  back  again  to  "  wrist  circle." 

Exercise  8.  —  Stand  with  both  hands  raised, 
off,  or  as  in  figure  1,  swing  both  hands  forward  together 
at  full  length.  As  they  rise  behind,  bend  both 
at  the  elbow,  and  change  to  the  "  wrist  circle." 
Change  again  from  that  to  the  <<  arm  circle,"  and 
this   alternate   movement   half    a   dozen   times. 
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Take  care,  as  in  Exercise  4,  not  to  raise  the 
arms  behind  with  too  roach  vigor  at  first.  You 
will  find  the  shoulder  joint  rather  unyielding, 
but  it  will  become  flexible  in  time. 

Exercise  9.  —  As  a  closing  exercise  for  this 
series,  which,  you  will  notice,  is  made  up  of  the 
"forward  arm  circle,"  and  the  "forward  wrist 
drde/'  I  will  give  one  executed  in  peculiar 
time.  Stand  with  both  hands  in  the  position  of 
the  "  wrist  circle."  Let  the  right  hand  swing 
forward  and  downward,  an  in  making  the  "  wrist 
cirde."  When  the  right  hand  has  passed 
through  half  the  "  wrist  cirde/'  and  is  pointing 
toward   the  floor,  start   the  left  hand.     As  the 


right  hand  rises,  swing  it  upward  and  forward 
into  the  "  arm  cirde,"  and  follow  with  the  left 
hand  still  half  a  drcle  behind.  Continue  half  a 
dozen  times.  This  exercise  may  be  begun  with 
both  arms  raised  at  full  length.  Then  the  right 
hand  will  begin  the  "  arm  cirde,"  and  pass  into 
the  wrist  ^irde,  the  left  hand  following  as  before 
at  a  distance  of  half  the  ^  arm  drcle."  I  have 
called  this  the  "  wind-mill "  because  the  move- 
ment  is  like  that  of  the  great  arms  of  the  mill, 
which  chase  each  other  round  and  round,  as  yomr 
arms  do  in  this  exercise.  There  is  another  wind- 
mill made  toward  the  side,  the  movement  of 
which  you  can  easily  form  after  this. 


THE   DAYS   OF   THE   WEEK. 


VIGNBTTE  FOB  FEBBUART. 


^r  BANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDSRSBN. 


"We  will  also  have  a  good  time  for  once," 
said  the  Days  of  the  Week ;  "  we  will  come  to- 
gether and  have  a  feast."  But  every  one  of  the 
seven  Days  was  so  much  occupied  all  the  year 
round,  that  they  had  not  a  free  moment  left  for 
enjoyment  They  wanted  to  have  a  whole  day 
to  themselves,  and  sAch  a  day  they  get  every 
four  years  in  the  intercalary  day;  this  day  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  February,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  order  in  the  account  of  time. 

And  on  this  intercalary  day  they  decided  to 
meet  together,  and  hold  their  feast  February 
being  the  month  of  carnivals,  they  agreed  to 
come  together  in  a  carnival  fashion,  every  one 
dressed  according  to  his  profession  and  destina- 
tion ;  have  the  best  things  to  eat,  and  drink  the 
best  wines,  make  speeches,  and  tell  each  other 
the  most  agreeable  and  most  disagreeable  things 
in  unrestrained  fellowship.  The  Norse  heroes 
had  a  custom,  in  the  good  old  times,  of  shying  the 
bones,  which  they  had  cleared  of  all  the  meat,  at 
each  other's  head  ;  but  the  week-days  thought  of 
throwing  bombshells  at  each  other  with  their 
months,  in  the  form  of  scorching  witticisms, 
such  as  might  be  in  keeping  with  innocent  carni- 
val amusements. 

And  the  29th  of  February  came  in  due  time ; 
with  it  they  assembled. 

Sunday,  foreman  of  the  week-days,  came  first, 
dressed  in  a  black  silk  cloak.  The  pious  people 
mistook  the  doak  for  a  minister's  gown.  The 
worldly  minded,  however,  saw  that  he  was  dressed 


in  a  domino  for  a  frolic,  and  that  the  full-blown 
carnation,  which  he  wore  in  his  button-hole,  was 
nothing  but  a  little  red  theatre-lantern,  which  said, 
"  No  more  tickets :  standing  room  only :  hope  you 
will  enjoy  yourself" 

Monday,  a  young  mechanic,  a  distant  relative 
of  Sunday,  and  much  given  to  pleasures,  came 
next  No  sooner  did  he  hear  the  military  music 
of  the  parade,  than  he  rushed  out,  saying,  "  I 
must  go  and  hear  Offenbach's  music  ;  it  does  not 
go  to  my  head,  neither  to  the  heart :  but  it  itdies 
in  the  musdes  of  my  legs.  I  must  dance,  and 
have  a  swing  with  the  girls,  get  me  a  blue  eye, 
and  then  sleep  upon  it ;  the  next  day  I  go  to 
work  with  new  vigor ;  did  you  see  the  new  moon 
of  the  week  ?  " 

Tuesday  is  Tyr's  day,  the  day  of  strength. 
"  Yes,  that  am  I,"  said  Tuesday.  "  I  take  hold 
of  the  work,  listen  Mercury's  wings  to4fae  mer^ 
chant's  boots,  look  after  the  factory,  and  see  that 
the  wheels  are  oiled,  and  turn  easily.  I  also  see 
to  it  that  the  tailor  sits  upon  his  table,  and  the 
street-paver  is  by  his  paving  -  stones.  I  hold 
everybody  to  his  business,  and  have  an  eye  upon 
them  all,  and  therefore  I  appear  among  you  in  a 
policeman's  uniform,  and  my  name  is  '  Politics 
day.'  If  this  is  a  bad  joke,  then  you  may  think 
of  a  better  one,  every  one  of  you." 

"  And  now  come  I,"  said  Wednesday.  "  I  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  week ;  the  Germans  call  me 
Mr.  Midweek.  I  stand  like  a  young  derk  in  a 
store,  like  a  flower  among  the  other  honored  days 
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of  the  weeL  If  we  march  op  in  file,  then  have 
I  three  days  in  front  of  me,  and  three  days  be- 
hind ;  they  are  my  body-guard :  and  I  may  with 
propriety  say  that  I  am  the  most  prominent  of  all 
the  days  of  the  week." 

And  now  Thursday  came  in,  dressed  up  like  a 
coppersmith,  with  a  hammer  and  a  copper  kettle, 
token  of  his  aristocratic  descent  **  I  am  of  very 
high  birth,"  said  he.  ^  In  the  northern  countries 
I  am  named  after  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder  ;  and 
in  the  south,  after  Jupiter,  the  god  of  lightning ; 
these  two  understood  how  to  thunder  and  lighten, 
sod  that  has  remaiued  in  the  &mily." 

And  then  he  beat  his  copper  kettle,  and  thus 
proved  his  high  descent 

Friday  was  dressed  up  like  a  young  girl,  who 
called  herself  Freia,  the  goddess  of  beauty  of  the 
North;  for  variety's  sake  she  called  herself  Venus ; 


that  depended  altogether  upon  the  language  of 
the  country  in  which  she  appeared.  She  was  of 
a  quiet,  cheerful  character,  she  said;  but  this 
was  the  odd  day  of  the  leap  year,  which  gives 
liberty  to  woman,  that  she  may,  according  to  an 
old  custom,  propose  to  the  man  she  likes,  without 
waiting  for  him  to  propose  to  her. 

Last  came  Saturday,  waddling  along  like  an 
old  housekeeper,  with  broom,  dust-pan,  and  other 
cleansing  articles.  Her  favorite  dish  was  beer- 
soup,  but  she  was  not  particularly  anxious  to 
have  it  put  on  tlie  table  on  that  festive  occasion. 

And  thus  the  week-days  held  a  banquet,  as  I 
have  described  them ;  here  they  are,  ready  for 
famOy  use  as  tableaux.  Of  course  you  may  im- 
prove upon  them ;  we  give  them  only  as  vig- 
nettes for  February,  the  only  month  that  receives 
a  day  in  addition. 
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Tbkrb  books  bave  been  translated  from  ihe  Norwe- 
gian of  BjSmstjenie  Bjomson, — ^**  Ame,"  "  The  Fisher 
Maiden,"  "  Tlie  Happy  Boy."  They  are  stories  of  life 
'  in  Norway,  chiefly  among  members  of  the  small  pro- 
prietor dan.  In  each  case  the  hero  or  heroine  grows 
ttp  from  childhood  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  and 
is  left  just  as  the  fluctuating  period  of  youth  passes 
into  firm,  determinate  maturity  of  purpose  and 
knowledge,  and  one  of  the  three  touches  the  appre- 
ciatire  reader  with  a  revealing  power  which  belongs 
to  woris  of  genius. 

The  pictares  of  Scandinavian  life  which  we  find 
in  a  few  current  books,  have  a  peculiar  charm  for 
American  readers,  because  they  seem  to  represent  a 
life  which  is  foreign  only  in  form  and  externals,  while 
satire  to  us  in  certain  home-likeness  of  thought  and 
KotimeDt;  seemsy  I  say,  for  I  remember  hearing  a 
Swis  lady  describe  some  simple  village  gathering  on 
tlie  Hadson,  which  sounded  wonderfully  as  if  it  hap- 
pttied  in  the  Canton  Vaud.  The  description  in  '<  The 
Fisher  Maiden  "  of  the  committee's  visit  to  the  pas- 
tor makes  us  say :  Just  thus  do  the  same  people  in 
America  think  and  say.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too 
▼ague  a  phrase  to  say  that  we  are  really  near  rela- 
tions of  the  Scandinayian  people,  and  feel  at  home 
in  their  life.  These  books  represent  more  perfectly 
this  life  than  any  we  think  of,  though  no  one  who 
has  read  it  could  have  forgotten  the  delightful  book 
by  liiss  Martineau,  "  Feats  on  the  Fiord."  I  have 
jast tamed  to  it  again,  in  "  Littell"  for  1848  (vol.  xix.). 

^niere  is,  however,  a  higher  value  possessed  by 
tlKse  books :  they  hold  for  us  the  fluent  period  of 
yootib,  and  image,  with  rare  subtlety  and  grace,  the 
*  The  j  in  thia  name  has  the  power  of  i. 


countenance  of  maid  and  youth  as  it  changes  with 
the  changing  time.  We  have  got  beyond  Norway 
now,  and  are  measuring  the  author  by  his  capacity 
to  catch  and  hold  a  peculiarly  difficult  phase  of 
human  life.  Hiere  are  many  who  make  for  us 
breathing  men  and  women ;  some  who  can  show  us 
childhood  so  perfectly,  we  are  almost  pained  by  the 
fact  that  the  creations  are  not  capable  of  being 
spoken  to  ;  but  here  is  one  who  shows  us  children  at 
their  sports,  and  lets  us  see  them  grow  into  youth, 
and  stand  finally  at  the  threshold  of  man  and 
womanhood,  all  the  while  preserving  for  us  the  feat- 
ures that  are  the  same  while  they  change.  Bjom- 
son has  given   us  the  lyric  of  youth. 

The  poetic  insight  which  can  penetrate  the  secret 
of  the  sensitive  plant,  and  the  poetic  art  which 
can  reveal  the  secret  to  us,  belong  to  Bjomson  as 
**  Ame  **  clearly  shows.  The  best  that  Norway  gives, 
the  charai  of  tremulous  youth,  exists  here  in  creative 
form,  and  the  creation  moves  through  the  atmosphere 
that  encircles  the  world.  The  dip  of  the  swallow 
is  a  flight  no  less  than  the  bold  soaring  of  the  eagle ; 
and  genius  in  "  Ame  "  flutters  so  that  one  not  fully 
alive  to  the  movement  may  suspect  a  fall,  yet  always 
he  finds  the  bird  is  in  the  air. 

The  art  in  "  Ame  "  is  so  true  that  we  feel  a  little 
aggrieved  at  the  other  books,  in  which,  with  all  their 
charm,  we  see  the  moralist  rather  than  the  artist. 
Perhaps  for  every- day  reading,  and  for  general 
commendation,  they  are  safer ;  but  there  are  better 
than  every-day  books,  and  **  Ame  **  is  one. 

The  "  Fisher  Maiden  "  is  published  by  Leypoldt  & 
Holt,  of  New  York,  at  Si. 25.  The  others  by  Sever, 
Francis  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Cambridge,  at  Si  .00  each. 
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THE   SHADOW  ON  THE   WALL. 

BY  M.  ANGIBR  ALDEN. 

BosT  with  laughter,  the  little  one  crept,  And   merrilj   peeped   through    the   shining 

Struggling  down  from  her  Other's  knee ;  tr^s 

**  'Tis  time,"  said  the  mother,  ^  our   little    one        That  strayed  from  the  tangled  gold, 

slept ; "  Which  shadowy  fell  on  her  snowy  dress,  — 

But  little  one's  eyes  were  brimful  with  glee.  Her  little  night-gown  with  its  single  fold. 


Straight  down  from  her  throat  to  the  roseate  toes 
That  sunk  so  soil  in  the  crimson  glow 

Of  the  carpet  warm,  where  many  a  rose, 
Larger  than  life,  presumed  to  grow. 

Away  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  room. 

Every  moment  glancing  back, 
But  just  a  little  afraid  of  the  gloom 

Sometimes  stealing  over  her  track, 


,Saucily  toddles  the  mischievous  elf 
Out  of  mother's  and  father's  hold ; 

Quite  sufficient  she  felt  to  herself, 
Growing  in  freedom  wondrous  bold. 

Why  did  she  pause  with  a  shiver  of  fri^t, 
Uttering  a  sudden,  startled  cry, 

And  with  backward,  ignominious  flight, 
To  reach  her  slighted  haven  try  ? 
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Whj,  when  safe,  did  she  shudder,  and  hide 
Deep  in  her  mother's  lap  her  face  ? 

Or  whj  did  she  cling  to  her  mother's  side, 
Snuggled  dose  in  her  warm  embrace  ? 

Till  at  the  mention  of  slumber  and  dream, 
Glanced  she  timidly  up  ;  and  then   * 

Buried  her  face,  with  a  terrified  scream, 
Grying,  ^  It's  tum  I     It's  tum  aden  I " 

Fither  and  mother  with  laughing  surprise, 
ComfiDrting,  drove  away  her  fear ; 

Sbe  saw,  while  the  wonder  grew  in  her  eyes, 
One  by  one,  on  the  wall  appear 


Strangest  of  rabbits  and  birds  to  her  sight ; 

Heads  of  horses  and  lambs,  and  near, 
A  shadowy  baby  showing  delight, 

With  phantom  motions,  O  so  queer  I 

Mocking  each  move  that  the  little  one  made, 
E'en  to  the  toss  of  her  foot  on  high. 

Till  her  face  she  suffered,  no  more  afraid, 
Soft  'gainst  the  shadowy  face  to  lie. 

Patted  with  chubbiest  chub  of  a  hand 
The  dusky  cheek :  her  finger  tips 

Sunk  in  the  gloom,  while  a  kiss  she  demands 
From  off  the  shadow  baby's  lips. 


THE   SETTLE. 


Really  I  was  not  thinking  much  of  cold  weather, 
when  I  proposed  that  we  should  meet  here  by  the 
door  of  the  Magazine.  Come  in,  children,  by  the 
oiher  entrance,  for  there  I  see  a  warm  fire  on  the 
liearth,  and  so  much  comfort,  that  I  fear  you  will 
deaert  this  corner  of  ours.  Do  you  listen  to  the 
tnreller  telling  his  stories  by  firelight?  He  has 
come  for  a  night's  shelter  into  a  country  farm-house, 
and  has  been  telling  his  stories,  I  rather  think,  for 
some  time.  He  began  with  telling  where  he  came 
from,  and  whither  he  is  going ;  something  he  saw  on 
the  road  reminded  him  of  a  story,  and  from  one  to  an- 
odier  he  has  passed  until  now,  just  by  midnight,  he 
has  come  to  the  most  exciting  part  of  a  fearfiil  tale ; 
the  harlj  taian  has  forgotten  to  keep  his  pipe  alight : 
the  bojr  has  taken  only  one  bite  of  his  apple.  What 
is  &e  reason,  by  the  way,  that  when  he  looks  at  his 
^le  again,  he  will  find  the  freshly  bitten  place  rusty 
looking  ?  The  old  woman  has  stopped  her  knitting ; 
the  kittens  only,  not  caring  for  the  story,  are  playing 
with  the  man's  umbrella ;  he  has  sunk  his  voice  al- 
most to  a  whisper  :  all  are  intent :  in  a  moment  he 
will  reach  the  most  dreadful  point ;  then  down  comes 
the  umbrella,  up  jumps  the  dog  with  a  bark,  and 
chases  the  kittens.  O!  exclaims  the  little  girl; 
and  Ah !  sighs  the  old  lady,  and  all  is  over. 

How  pleasant  it  is  that  our  friend  Andersen, 
amongst  the  rq^s  and  dates  of  Nice,  in  Southern 
France,  should  have  thought  to  send  us,  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  his  Vignette  for  February !  He  did 
not  know  we  were  sitting  under  our  Date-tree  at  this 
time.  I  have  heard  from  younger  friends,  too,  with 
names  and  &cts  for  our  March  calendar.  Now  send 
n»  something  for  April,  and  so  send  me  always  for 
the  second  month  after  you  see  the  number,  and  I 
^  put  on  the  page  all  that  I  can.  March  is  to 
^  a  new  border,  for  is  not  spring  coming  ? 


Now  let  me  keep  my  promise,  and  stand  aside 
while  F.  W.  C.  shows  us  , 

HOW  TO  PLAY  SOLITAIRE. 

"  As  if  we  didn't  know  how  to  play  it  already  1 " 
I  suppose  that  nearly  all  of  you  do  understand  the 
game  as  far  as  it  is  usually  played.  Now,  I  am  will- 
ing to  take  it  for  granted  that  everybody  is  familiar 
with  the  thirty-three  marbles  of  solitaire,  and  to  ad- 
mit the  extreme  probability  that  nearly  every  one 
can  solve  the  puzzle  of  all,  —  namely,  the  leaving  va- 
cant the  central  hole  upon  the  board,  and  filling  it 
at  the  close  of  the  game  with  the  single  remaining 
marble.  But,  is  there  any  one  on  the  Settle,  who, 
after  having  conquered  this  puzzle,  has  not  laid  the 
board  aside,  as  exhausted  of  all  possibility  of  afibrd- 
ing  further  amusement  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  can 
leave  vacant  any  given  hole  upon  the  board,  and 
then,  jumping  off  every  marble  but  one,  bring  that 
one  into  the  place  at  first  left  empty  ?  Yet  this  is 
not  only  possible,  but  easy,  and  still  does  not  exhaust 
the  capabilities  of  the  game.  In  short,  without  vary- 
ing from  the  usual  rules  of  jumping,  thousands  of 
puzzles  may  be  planned  and  solved  upon  a  solitaire 
board,  putting  that  plaything,  beyond  all  question,  at 
the  head  of  all  similar  sources  of  amusement  None 
of  the  so-called  Chinese  puzzles  can  for  a  moment 
compare  with  it 

I  intend  to  give  full  directions  for  performing 
many  interesting  feats  in  the  game ;  but  for  this  a 
diagram  of  the  board  is  necessary.  And  although  I 
shall  be  forced  to  employ  much  figwalwe  language,  I 
hope  to  make  everything  clear. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  diagram,  the  holes,  be- 
ginning with  the  lower  right  hand  comer,  are  num- 
bered in  regular  order,  from.  1  up  to  83,  the  all-im- 
portant centre  bearing  the  number  17.     Now,  here 
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comes  in  a  curiooB  property  of  the  nnmben  on  the 
board,  to  which  I  call  attention  merely  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  not  as  in  any  way  influencing  the  game 
itself.  If  we  add  together  the  numbers  of  any  four 
holes  which  are  equally  distant  from  the  centre,  we 
shall  in  every  case  get  the  number  68,  or  four  times 
17,  —  the  centre.  Hins,  9,  11,  28,  and  25;  or  10, 
16,  18,  and  24;  or  2,  14,  20,  and  82 ;  or,  7,  21,  IS, 
and  27  ;  when  added  together,  give  68.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  game  itself.  Now,  since  the  board  is  di- 
vided into  four  precisely  similar  wings,  it  is  plain 
that  any  one  who  can  leave  vacant  any  hole  in  any 
one  of  these  wings,  and  at  the  close  of  the  game 
bring  the  single  remaining  marble  into  the  same 
hole,  can  peiform  the  same  feat  with  the  correspond- 


ing hole  hi  any  other  wing.  For  instance,  sappoae 
one  has  learned  how  to  solve  the  problem  in  the  case 
of  hole  No.  2,  he  can  also  solve  it  for  either  14,  20, 
or  32,  since,  by  turning  the  wing  containing  either  of 
these  numbers  toward  him,  the  hole  bearing  the 
number  would  occupy  precisely  the  same  position 
that  No.  2  now  does,  and  the  puzzle  would  of  course 
be  precisely  the  same.  Only  no  one  with  his  wits 
about  him,  need  resort  to  the  clumsy  expedient  of 
turning  the  board  around.  So,  if  I  give  full  direc- 
tions for  all  the  holes  in  one  wing,  tibose  directions 
will  suffice  fer  the  whole  board. 

Of  course  my  directions  will  consist  merely  in 
giving  the  different  jumps  to  be  made,  by  means  of 
the  numbers  attached  to  Hie  various  holes.     Thus,  if 
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I  say  "  1  to  9^"  I  shall  mean  that  the  marble  in  hole 
No.  1  shall  be  jumped  into  hole  No.  9,  passing  of 
course  over  No.  4. 

Beginning  with  the  central  hole.  No.  17,  as  the 
most  important,  I  must  say  at  the  start  that  there 
are  some  fifteen  different  ways  of  playing  the  game. 
Many  of  these  are  very  similar,  being  merely  varia- 
tions of  one  method ;  but  two  distinct  and  totally 
unlike  processes  [  can  give.  In  the  first  of  these 
methods  the  men  are  kept  throughout  the  game  in  a 
solid  block,  or  phalanx,  as  is  always  the  safest  way 
of  playing  such  a  game,  while  in  the  second  they 
are  allowed  to  straggle  all  over  the  board. 

First  method.  —  6  to  17,  8  to  10,  17  to  5,  1  to  9, 
16  to  4,  3  to  1,  1  to  9,  6  to  4,  4  to  16,  23  to  9,  21  to 


23,  7  to  21,  24  to  22,  21  to  23,  12  to  10,  10  to 
8,  8  to  22,  22  to  24,  31  to  23,  24  to  22,  33  to  31,  30 
to  28,  31  to  28,  22  to  24,  18  to  30,  27  to  25,  13  to 
27,  24  to  26,  27  to  25,  30   to  18,  19  to  centre. 

Second  method.  —  5  to  17,  8  to  10, 17  to  5, 1  to  9, 
16  to  4,  3  to  1,  1  to  9,  19  to  17,  6  to  18,  17  to  19, 
13  to  11,  28  to  16,  21  to  23,  16  to  28,  7  to  21,  31  to 
23,  24  to  22,  21  to  23,  30  to  18,  27  to  25,  18  to  30, 
20  to  18,  33  to  25,  32  to  24,  18  to  30,  23  to  25,  30 
to  18,  18  to  6,  6  to  4,  4  to  16,  15  to  centre-  Or,  if 
the  central  hole  is  the  one  left  vacant  at  first,  the 
single  remaining  marble  may  be  left  either  Uk  2,  14, 
20,  or  32  instead. 

(To  be  oondnded  next  month.) 
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FlrowbB  in  Picture,  L 


CHARADE. 


ENIGMAS. 


How  peacefully  lies  my  first  asleep 

After  his  night's  foray, 
Long  after  the  light  has  begun  to  peep 

That  oshereth  in  the  day  I 
Bat  hark  1  what  a  cruel  sound  is  heard 

Coining  nearer  fi-om  far  away  ! 
For  now  to  the  hunt  are  the  horses  spurred, 

And  my  pitiful  first  is  their  prey. 

My  second  lies  in  the  lady's  drawer, 

With  perfumes  and  handkerchiefs  fine ; 
Perhaps,  if  you're  learned  in  lover's  lore, 

It  win  flutter  to  you  a  sign 
Of  that  which  took  place  when  the  lady  went  forth 

To  see  the  «  Muses  Nine ; " 
She  felt  not  tho  blast  that  blew  from  the  north, 

Nor  heard  the  cold  wind  whine. 

My  vhole  you  will  find  in  your  walks  abroad  : 

It  lives  in  the  shady  wood ; 
Or  perhaps  in  your  garden's  showy  horde 

It  may  unadmired  have  stood. 


Every  house  contains  me. 

Divers  sizes  I  am  made ; 
Much  trouble  and  confusion  follow, 

If  by  chance  I  am  mislaid. 
A  song  that  will  live  forever 

Was  written  by  one  who  has  my  nan^c ; 
And  a  French  word  we  meet  quite  often 

Has  a  sound  precisely  the  same. 

Music  would  lose  its  charm  without  me, 
And  the  piano  could  sound  no  more ; 

While  the  sailor  has  cause  to  dread  mo 
When  near  a  certain  shore. 

Children,  I  am  sure  you  know  me, 

For  I  am  in  your  very  door ; 
There,  I  almost  told  you, 

If  you  did  not  know  before.  bvth. 

2.  In  plenty  or  pride, 
In  weal  or  in  woe, 
Before  or  behind, 
Or  in  middle  I  ga 
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TRYING  ON  HEADS. 

My  body  u  synonymous  with  pain  or  discomfort ; 
try  different  heads,  and  see  how  they  change  me. 

I8i  A  yegetable  —  I  become  a  domestic  utensil. 

2d.  A  beautiful  bird  —  I  am  filled  with  sufier 
ing  and  remorse. 

3d.  A  crooked  head  —  I  will  carry  you  over  the 

Ith.  An  insect  —  I  am  of  use  to  the  culprit. 
5th.  A  pleasant  drink  —  I  come  last. 
6&.  A  girl's  nickname  —  I  am  a  powerftd  engine 
of  dvifisation. 
7th.  A  Latin  interjection  —  I  hold  fast. 
8th.  But  give  me  a  double  bead,  and  I  cry  aloud. 

ANA6RAMMATIG  ENIGliA. 

I  am  composed  of  nineteen  letters.     My  whole 
is  the  name  of  my  little  sister,  just  five  months  old. 
Mj  17,  2,  is  a  pronoun. 

M7  7,  14,  16,  17,  is  what  all  would  dislike  to  be. 
My  IS,  14,  10,  2,  is  worn  by  ladies. 
My  4,  6,  14,  8,  ladies  enjoy. 
My  15,  5,  4,  11,  19,  is  the  name  of  a  river. 
My  15, 14,  13,  18,  children  love  to  hear. 
My  1, 3,  8,  grows  in  gardens. 
My  10,  14,  15,  is  an  animal. 
My  15,  5,  7,  2,  we  all  should  prize. 
My  14,  16,  9,  supports  life. 
My  12, 14,  19,  11,  is  an  adjective. 

BEHEADED  BIDDLE. 
Behead  me,  you  take  both  pride  and  strength ; 

Behead  me  again,  and  a  shelter  111  give ; 
Behead  me  again,  'twill  give  you  a  length ; 

Tkere^s  the  name  of  my  home,  as  sure  as  I  live, 

CHARADE. 
To  reign  in  darkness  and  in  nighty 

Is  for  my  first  the  doom  ; 
Bk  subjects  never  see  the  light, 
No  groves  for  them,  nor  flowers  bright, 
Kg  glittering  sunbeams  meet  their  sight, 

Bat  shadows  and  vast  gloom. 

My  next,  the  happiest  part  of  spring, 

yfhea  birds  and  blossoms  show  ; 
When  first  the  birds  begin  to  sing, 
And  all  the  hills  and  valleys  ring, 
And  pleasure  comes  to  everything 

That  from  the  earth  doth  grow. 

My  whole  strikes  cold  into  our  hearts, 

And  fills  us  with  affright ; 
It  brings  the  pain  that  slow  departs, 
Our  curdling  blood  it  keenly  starts, 
ypith  horror  through  our  being  darts, 

And  leaves  us  cold  as  night.  f.  w-  i 

WHAT  AM  I? 

Free  as  the  sunlight. 

Bright  as  the  day, 


Bushing  and  roaring, 
I  go  on  my  way. 

From  heaven  I  come, 

With  the  world  I  was  made 

All  creation  would  die 
If  I  gave  them  no  aid. 

Hionsands  glide  o'er  me 
Going  East,  going  West, 

Many  burdens  I  carry 
Safe  on  my  breast. 

When  the  tempest  is  raging, 
And  fierce  rides  the  gale. 

Friends  cannot  trust  me, 
For  often  I  fail. 

Now  children,  what  am  I  ? 

You  know  me  quite  well ; 
For  daily  you  use  me : 

Can't  some  of  you  tell  ?     buth  m. 

ANSWERS  TO  ENIGMAS  IN  JANUARY  NUMBER. 
lUustraied  Rebus.  —  Go  to  the  Ant,  thou  Sluggard, 
consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise.      Enigma.  —  Pearl. 
Puxades. — 


8.  S88,886.08.  4.  Because  it  always  keeps  its 
hands  before  its  face,  and  though  full  of  good  works, 
is  constantly  running  itself  down.  5.  Because  they 
are  arter  fish  ile.  6.  When  he  pulls  Its  ears.  Geo- 
grcqthieal  Puzzle.  —  1.  Biverside ;  2.  Cologne  ;  8. 
Coral;  4.  Canary;  5.  Table;  6.  Brussels;  7.  China; 
8.  Turtle;  9.  Fish;  10.  Turkey;  11.  Ham;  12. 
Com;  13.  Moore;  14.  Deer;  15.  Duck;  16.  Oys- 
ter; 17.  Cook;  18.  Desert  (dessert);  19.  Egg; 
20.  Spice;  21.  Milk;  22.  Orange;  23.  Candy; 
24.  Madeira;  25.  Plenty.  Riddle.  — A  Field  of 
Com.  Acrostic  Charade.  —  Foundation  Words  — 
Paris,  Helen.  Cross  Words  —  Plutaroh,  Arachne, 
Boyal,  nione,  Sobn. 
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EXECUTBIX^S   SALE 

OP  THX 

ART  COLLECTION 

OP  THE  LATK 

lOMAS  THOMPSON,  Esq. 

H.  H.  LEEDS  A.  MINER,  Auctioneers, 
Art  Galleries,  817  A  819  Broadway, 

IsJJbJW  TTOIiK, 
cnclns  Monday 9  February  7tli4  and  continu" 
;  day  and  erenlnff  until  tlie  entire  colleetlon . 

■luOl  be  sold. 
\  collection  is  believed  to  be  the  most  extensive  and 
I  ever  owned  in  tlie  United  States.  Valued  about 
Comprising  more  than  a  thousand  pictures 
ilebrated  European  artists,' from  the  15th  century  to 
ent  time,  including  many  originals  of  srreat  value, 
117  hundred  Paintings   nrom  celebrated  American 

t  CUdleetlon  will  be  sold  without  reserve 
or  Umltatlony  to  elose  the  estate. 

iCatalogoe,  a  book  of  more  than  100  closelv  printed 
L  will  be  forwaxded  on  receipt  of  2&  cents.    Aadress  the 


Xtvi 


simATts  .AJisrx>  scissofis. 

MANUPACTUKRD   BY 

IBXBT  SETMOUB  A  CO..  Sit  Beelunan  St.,  N.  Y. 
"  r  and  elegant  in  design,  or  superior  material  and  work- 
%  and  elegant  finish.  The  blades  are  secured  by  a 
I  contrivance,  and  the  screw  cannot  postibly  work  loose. 
/  pair  warranted.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  on  receipt  of 
iVerLadlea' Sliears  (ortffiirtryxiM)  .  .  .  91.00 
I  Tnwah  Bfkenra  {larger  hanf/Us)         ....  l.gO 


CHA8.  A.  DANA,  Editok. 


Sinvu 


meeBenaCfiiiurtMi,  ana  dmi  New  York  ncwiMiper. 
^crybodjllkai  IL  Three  edllioiu:  Daily,  911 1  Bsmi- 
wisxLY,  SGI  1  and  Wbbkly,  SI  ftjev.  All  thb  Nsws 
>tp^;me.  roll  rraorti  of ouDtets,  anknlhirc,  FanDcn' 
m  nvlt  GrowBrr  ChilM,  nd  »  oomplete  ilory  In  ctcft 


pinitiCDd  Tinoi  to  cvc^  falMeriber;  Indoeeroenti  to  can- 
yummmrM— d.  $]/nO  Lift  iDraninoea.  Grand  PUnoa, 
MomiDg  Macbinaa,  Vhrlor  Oraans,  Sewincllaehlne*,  ac. 


L  W.  MfOLAND,  PubUahCT  8nn,  New  York. 

RASCALITY  RAillPANTI- Swindlers  In 
Anas!  — The  "  Star  Spangled  Banner''  is  threatr 
aed  with  arrest  for  its  truthful  exposures  of  the  "  Tricks 
tad  Traps"  of  Swindlers.  One  rascal  offers  $600  to  be  "  let 
alooe."  See  the  Dec.  "  Banner.''  26  swindlers  "  venti- 
litel"  The  "STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER"  enters 
upon  its  eighth  year  in  Jan.  1870.  It  is  a  large  illustrated 
40eolttiim  paper;  8  pages  Ledaer  size;  fine  type;  overflow- 
ng  with  splendid  reaaing.  It  is  devoted  'to  Literature, 
Poctiy,  Sense,  Wit,  Wisdom,  and  to  anything  calculated  to 
ettertun  or  instruct.  The  superb  Steel  Engraving  "Evan- 
griioe,"  l|x2  feet  in  size,  mounted  on  a  roller,  is  sent  pre- 
pid,  and  gratia  to  every  subscriber.  Only  75  cents  a  year. 
How  IS  THv  TIME.  Tour  money  will  be  refunded  if  you  are 
Hot  perfectly  satisfied.  Rememoer  there's  nothing  like  it. 
Ton  need  it.  It  will  save  you  money.  All  newsdealers  sell 
.It  Only  5  cents.  Send  75  cents  and  secure  it  till  1871,  and 
•  tti  elegant  Engraving  gratis.  Dec.  No.  sent  for  6  cents. 
^AMreas  STAB  SPANGLED  BANNER,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


HL  <<  YOV  CAN  DO  NO  BETTER." 

^HL  aO  SATS  TUB  "  M KXICO  BEACON  "  OF  THE 

■|EW  YORK  OBSERVER. 

^^■T  9SJ5Q  PER  ANNUM. 

^^|n  Sample    Copies    Free. 

^V'  SIDNEY    E.   MORSE,  JR.,  i^   CO., 

^r  87  Pabk  Row,  Naw  Toax. 
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Persons  thinking  of  advertising  to  any  extent  will  do  well 
before  making  contracts  to  apply  to 

GEOPfeELL^g. 

ADVERTISING  AGENTS, 

for  an  estimate.  They  have  uneqnaled  facilities  for  securing 
an  insertion  of  advertisements  in  all  newspapers  and  period- 
icals at  low  rates.    Address  them  at 

40ParkB?v^ 

inclosing  stamp  for  their  Circular  containing  the  names  of 
more  than  One  Thousand  Newspapers  and  cost  of  advertising 
in  them. 


$1.00. 


THE 


$1.00. 


HOUSEHOLD, 

A  PBACTICAL  JOURNAL, 

Especially    devoted    to   the   interests    of  the 

AMERICAN    HOUSEWIFE. 

COKTAraiNG 

Articles  by   Experienced  Housekeepers^   upon   all 

mfttters  pertaining  to  Hon&e  L.ife  and  Dontestlo 

Economy. 

This  popular  MONTHLY  has  recently  been  enlarged  to 
twentv-rour  pages,  quarto  size,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared 
to  malcc  it 
THE  BEST  FAMILY  JOURNAL  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Its  departments  include  the  Verandah,  the  Drawing-Room, 
the  Dressing-Roora,  the  Library,  the  Con8er>'atory,  the  Nur- 
Her}%  the  Dispensary,  the  Kitchen,  the  Dining-Room  and  the 
Parlor,  with  practical  hints  and  suggestions  appropriate  to 
each. 

ONE     IK>LLAR     PER     YEAR. 
Send  Stamp  for  Specimen  Copy, 

Address    GEO.  E.  CROW  ELL,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 


TO  THE  WORKING  CLASS.  — We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  funiish  all  classes  with  constant  employment  at  home, 
the  whole  of  the  time  or  for  the  spare  moments.     Business 
new,  light,  and  profitable.    Persons  cf  either  sex  easily  earn 
from  50  cents  to  $5  per  evening,  and  a  proportional  sum  bv 
:  devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  business.    Boys  and  girls 
I  earn  nearly  as  much  as  men.    That  all  who  see  this  notice 
I  may  send  'their  address,  and  test  the  business,  we  make  this 
unparalleled  offer:  To  such  as  are  not  well  satisfied,  we  will 
send  $1  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing.    Full  particulars,  a 
valuable  sample,  which  will  do  to  commence  work  on,  and  a 
copy  of  "  The  People's  Literary  Companion,"  —  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  family  newspapers  puolished,  —  all  sent  free 
by  mail.    Header,  if  vou  want  permanent,  profitable  work, 
address        E.  C.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

C1ANCERS,  Scrofula,  and  all  Cutaneous  Diseases, 
/  cured  by  using  the 

SHELDON  SPRING  WATER. 

Book  of  thirty  pages,  with  certificates,  sent  free. 
Address J.  VV.  BEALS,  Treas'r,  Boston,  Mass. 

10,000  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

PRIEST    AND    NUN. 

Applv  at  once  to  CRITTENDEN  &  McKINNEY,  1308 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA,  GOUT,  and  all  Local 
Debilities,  cured  by  using  the 

SHELDON  SPRING  WATER. 
Book  of  thirty  pages,  with  certificates,  sent  free. 
Address J.  W.  BP>ALS,  TreasV,  Boston,  Mass. 

DYSPEPSIA,  LIVER  COMPLAINT,  and  GEN. 
ERAL  DEBILITY,  cured  by  using  the  • 

SHELDON  SPRING  WATER. 

Book  of  thirty  pages,  with  certificates,  sent  free. 
Address  J.  W.  BEALS,  Treas'r,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CARBOLIC.  SALVE. 


The  important  dlscoTerr  of  the  G  ARBOIilC  ACID,  as  a  Cleansing^  JPuriMngt  t 
Healing  Agrent,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  modem  medieai  reseat 
Duringr  the  late  civil  war  it  was  extensively  used  in  the  Hospitals,  and  was  found] 
be  not  only  a  thorough  disinfectant,  but  also  the  most  wonderful  and^peedyJIealh 
Hetnedy  ever  known,  i 

It  is  now  pres4ented  in  a  scientific  combination  with  other  soothing:  and  heali 
affenciesy  in  the  form  of  a  SALYE ;  and  havingr  been  already  used  in  numberless  cat 
with  most  satisfactory  and  l>eneficial  results,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  oiferin^  it  . 
tlie  public  as  the  most  certaiti^  rapid,  and  effectual  remedy  for  all  SOB£S  and  i:i 
C£liS,  no  matter  of  how  long:  standlngr,  BumSf  Cuts,  Wounds,  and  every  Aln^sic 
of  Skin  OT  Fl^Hh. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.   Price  25  Gents. 

JOHN  F.  HENRY,  Sole  Proprietor, 

No.  8,  College  Place,  New  Yorl 


THE    50TH  VOLUME! 

New  Series  I    New  Form  1 1 

THE  PICTORIAI. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL, 

A  VIRST-CIiASS  FAMIIiT  MAGAZINE. 

SiMcUIly  d«Toted  to  the  "Soiknob  or  Man.*'  bti  improTemmt  bj 
all  the  means  indicated  by  Sclenee. 

PHRENOIiOGY.— The  Bialn  and  !t«  Functloitf;  the  toea- 
rion  and  Natural  liangnage  of  the  Organs,  with  dlrectiona  for  eulti- 
ratlng  and  restraining  them. 

PHTSIOONOMT,  wUh  all  the  "  Signs  of  Charaeter  and  How 
to  Read  Them,"  Is  a  special  feature. 

PHTS10IX>G¥  AND  ANATOMY.  — The  Oigantaatloii, 
Structure,  and  Functions  of  the  Human  Body ;  the  Laws  of  lift 
.ind  Health. 

PORTRAITS,  Sketchea,  and  Blosmplilea  of  the  lead- 
ing Men  and  Women  of  the  World,  In  all  departments  of  Ule,  are 
fpHsial  featnreji. 

PARKNTS  AND  T£ACHERS.  — As  a  guide  In  edooaUng 
and  training  Children,  this  Magaaine  has  no  saperior,  ss  It  polntP 
out  all  the  pecttliariri«s  of  Chaiaeter  and  Dinpoftitlon,  and  renders 
gnTemnient  anil  clMsiflcation  not  only  poMible  but  easy. 

ESTABLISHED — The  Journal  has  reached  Its  FTFTIKTH 
VOLUME,  and  with  January  Number,  1870,  a  NEW  SERIES  Is 
commenced.  The  form  has  been  changed  from  a  Quarto  to  the 
mora  conrenlent  Octaro. 

TERMS. —Monthly,  at  98  a  year.  In  ad  ranee.  Single  nnm- 
ben,  80  cents.  Clubs  of  ten  or  more,  92  each ,  and  an  extra  copy  to 
agent. 

We  are  oAring  the  moft  liberal  Preroinms  Inclose  15  cents  for  a 
sample  number,  with  new  Hctorial  Poster  and  Prospectus,  and  a 
complete  List  of  Premiums.    Address 

8.  R.  WEIiLS,  Pabllaher,  380  Broadway,  N.  T. 


GOOD    BOOKS    FOR 


BOYS.  --- 

-■  ^  ^-^    -■-   ►  -'  •      sable,   92 
Aims  and 


Wrilie,  How  to  Tklk,  How  to  1 
and  How  to  do  Budnesa.    Indlsp 
•2.25.    Hopes   and   HelpM,   91. 
.  and  Aids,  $1.    Oratory,  with  T 
man's  Guide,  •l.fiO.    How  to  Read  C 
tar,  •1.25. 

GOOD    BOOKS    FOR 

fy  T  1  >  T    Li:?  Alms  and  Aids  in  aalf-ImproTMneJ 

III    Ik    I  i^a     •l-W.    The  Family  OymnasTom^^ll 
V_>«  -L  1.  %.  1^  ►  _T  •     ^^^1,  ^orks,  complete,  ••.         ] 

GOOD    BOOKS    FOR 

U'    nr  JESOP'S  FABI.ES  9  tha  People's 

J  I  j^   rial  Bdirion,   beaatlAiUy  pxintMl  and  ^ 


nai    jwuiivu,     ii 

Price,  only  91. 


lUtt 


POPE'S  ESSAY  ON  MAN.    With  Notes  t 
Gilt,  beveled  boards,  very  line. 

WEDLOCK  I  or.  The  Right  Relations  of  the  Sexes  —I 
the  Laws  of  Coigogal  Selection,  and  showing  Klio  May  and 
May  Not  Marry.    Mnslin,  91.60.    In  flmoy  gilt  binding,  S2. 

NEW  PHYSIGNOMY;   or,  Signs  of  GhanMstrr— as 
fested  through  Temperament  and  external  fomv.    With  mon 
1.000  illustrations ;  nearly  1,000  pages,  handsomaly  bound, 
for  the  centre-table.    Price,  in  muslin,  96 ;  heavy  cmlf,  f8 ;  < 
morocco,  gilt,  910. 

MAN  IN   GENESIS  AND  GEOIiOOY)   or, 
Account  of  Man's  Creation,  tested  by  Scientiflc  Theories  of  hU  C 
and  Antiquity.    By  Joseph  P.  Thomson,  B.  D.,  LL.  D.    I2rao. 

THE  EMPHATIC  DIAGLOTT  j  or,  the  New  Tcstaa 
in  Greek.    With  a  Literal  InUriinear  Ttanslation ;  and  a  New  Td 
slon  in  English.    PUIn  muslin,  94.80.    In  flue  calf  blading,  ^  ' 
marble  sdges,  95. 

S.  B.  WEIil^,  PnbUaKer,  389  Broadway,  N.  T* 


The  moat  Popular  Juwenlle  Magazine  in 
America. 

The  Little  Corporal, 

Fliet  Claait-EnUrely  Original! -Only  One  Dollar  I  Has 
larger  circulation  than  any  otli«r  juvenile  magaxine  In  the 
world.    One  dollar  ayear;  «int;le  copy  12  centa. 

ALFRED  L.  8EWELL  ft  CO..  Publiahen,  Chicago,  IlL 


We  also  vvbllah 


''The  School  FestivaJ," 

an    Original   Quarterly   Magaiine    devoted  exclusively 
to  Scbnol  Entertainments,  Exhibitions,  Tableaux,  etc. 
Price  Fifty  Cents  a  year.    Sample  copy,  15  cents. 
'  ALFRED  L.  8EWELL  ft  CO.,  Publiahen,  Chicago.  IIL 
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MRS.  MILLKB'8  NSW  BOOK 
"THE    ROYAL    ROAD    TO    FORTUNE.'I 

A  delightAil  and  fawtmetlve  atory  for  boyik 
91.60.    Sold  by  booksalkn,  or  sent  by  mail  on  i 
of  price. 

ALFRED  L.  8XWSLL  ft  Oo^  Pabllahefe,  CUcago,&| 

THB  LITTLE  G0RP0RA1.*8  HEW  DRAWING  1 
'BREED'S    DRAWING    LE8SONS.*« 

The  best  thing  of  the  kind  ever  Issued.  Piiee,  9ti 
for  cloth  bindbtg;  School  Bdltioa,  80  cents.  SDld  r 
booksellers,  or  tent  by  mail  on  rseslpt  of  price  by  f 
Publishers, 

ALFRED  L.  8EWELL  ft  Co..  FabBshera,  Chicago,  IB.! 
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THE  WEBER  PIANO-FORTES 

Am  admitted  by  the  BEST  IIV8ICIAH8  of  the  oonntxy,  by  the  PExaa,  and  the  CONaKKTATORii  §< 
Mvstc  of  NKW  YORK  and  BKOOKLTN.  THB  BK8T  PIANOS  MANUTACTIIBBD* 

'AViarUB,0OB.OF  WaSTlOVKBTBUBT,  HMW  ' 
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■  MBBrHlBg  f  AM  «f  Oo0g>— ,  ta  th«  jMr  UTO,  bj  Kurd  and  Soachton*  la  th«  Olevk^  OAoe  of  the  DUtrtot  Court  fbv  tho 

■ovtlMrB  Dl«tri«t  of  Vow  York. 


TJISrEXCEPTIO]srA.BLE    BOOKS 

FOR    YOUNG    people:: 

PubHshed  by  HURD  AND  HOUGHTON,  New  York; 

H.  0,  HOUOHTON  &  GO.,  Biverside,  Gambridge,  Mass. 


BOOKS  THAT  CULTIVATE  THE  IMAGI- 
NATION. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen^s  Wonder  Stories  tdd  fbr 
CliUdren.    With  ninetr-two  illustrations.     $2.50. 
The  yeiy  best  edition  of  thess  famous  stories. 

Stories  frcm  my  Attio.    With  six  illustrations.    $1.60. 

Seven  ZiittLe  People  and  their  Friends.     With  many 

Ulustrations.    $125. 
Two  books  by  the  Editor  of  the  '*  Riverside  "  that  have  been 
received  with  great  favor. 

Tinff-a^ling.  By  Frakk  B.  Stockton.  With  twenty- 
four  illustrstiont  by  Benskll.    $1.75. 

A  most  amusing  fairy  tale. 

BOOKS   OF   ADVENTURE. 

Our  Fresh  and  Salt  Tutors.    By  Vieux  Moustache.    With 

eight  illustrKtions.    $1.50. 
The  scene  is  laid  on  the  shore  of  Cape  Ann  a  half-century 
back. 

Two  ZdTes  in  One.    By  Vieux  Motuiacke.    Frontispiece 

by  Dahlet.    $1.50. 
The  scene  laid  on  the  Hudson  and  in  Kentucky.    Both  are 
manly,  thorough-going  books. 

White  and  Bed.     By  Hklbx  0.  Wbxks.     With  eight 

illustntions.    $1.50. 
An  interesting  narrative  of  life  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Northwest. 

The  Open  Polar  Sea  By  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hates.  Abun- 
dantly illustrated  with  pictures  and  maps.  Popular  edition. 
$2.50. 

The  veiy  romance  of  travel. 

Stories  of  the  Sea.    IllustraCied.    $1.50. 

Stories  of  the  Woods.    Illustrated.    $1.50. 

Stories  of  the  Prairie.    Illustrated.    $1.50. 
Three  lively  books  drawn  from  Cooper's  famous  novels. 
The  text  has  not  been  altered.     ' 

BOOKS   OF   OUT-DOOR    LIFE. 

Amonc  the  Trees.    By  Mart  Loriuer.    With  twenty- 
five  illustrations.  $2.25. 
'  A  Journal  of  Walks  in  the  Woods  and  Flower  Hunting  by 
Field  and  by  Brook.    A  calendar  is  given  of  wild  flowers 
found  each  month. 

Dame  Nature.   By  Author  of  '*  Picciola.**   Six  illustrations 
$1.50. 
A  Grandpapa*s  Talks  and  Stories  about  Natural  Histoiy. 


BOOKS   OF   TRAVEL    AND    HISTORY. 

An  Amerioan  Family  in  Paria.    Fifty-eight  illustrations. 
$1.50. 
An  admirable  guide-book  for  real  and  fireside  travellers. 


Maoaulaj'a  History  of  Ihi^land.  Student's  Edition, 
^vols.    $8.00. 

The  latest  edition  in  compact  form. 

Beminisoenoes  of  Buropean  TrareL  By  A.  P.  Pka- 
BODT,  D.  D.     $1.50. 

Old  Bn^and ;  its  Soenery.  Art,  and  People.  By  Ja  mbb 
M.  Hoppiii,  Professor  in  Yale  College.    $2.00. 

The  Pilgrim's  Wallet ;  or,  Sorapa  of  Trarel  cathered 
in  Bncland,  France,  and  Qermany.  By  Gilbkkt 
Haven.    $2.00. 

Three  well-written,  instructive,  and  interesting  books  of 
travel. 

Biognq^oal  Series.  Eight  small  volumes  by  eminent 
writers,  living  lives  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Robert  Burns,  William 
Pitt,  Frederick  the  Great,  Julius  Casar,  Columbus,  Uartia 
Luther„  Hannibal.    Each  $1 00. 

BOOKS   FOR    CHILDREN. 

The  Ainalee  Storiea.    By  Hrleh  C  Weeks.    $1.50. 

Grandpa's  House. '  By  Hblkm  C.  Weeks.    $1.50. 
Both  well  illustrated  and  exceedingly  popular  for  their  life 
likeness  and  channing  spirit. 

Ziittle  Iiou's  Sayings  and  Doings.    By  K.  Prbnt»s. 

Eight  illustrations.    $2.00. 
A  delightful  companion  to  the  "  Susy  Books  "  by  satne  author. 

A   Idttle   Boy's    Story.     Translated   from    the    French. 

Eighty-six    illustrations.    $1.50.  ^ 

It  pretends  to  be  written  by  the  little  boy,  and  U  very  popular. 

.iBsop's  Fables.   One  hundred  and  ten  illustrations.    SI  75. 
The  very  best  edition  of  .£sop. 

John  Qay ;  or.  Work  for  Boys.    4  vols.    $3.00. 

Mary  Oay;  or,  Work  for  Girls.    4  vols.    $3.00... 

WiUiam  Oay ;  or.  Play  for  Boys.    4  vols.   $3.00. 
Three  sets  of  books  by  Jacob  Abbott,  that  set  children  to 
using  their  haqds  for  work  and  play. 

Mother  Goose's  Melodies  for  Children.  Songs  lor  the 
Nursery,  with  notes,  music,  and  an  account  of  the  Goose 
Family,  and  with  illustrations  by  Hkmbt  L.  Stephens 
and  Gaston  Fat.  In  one  volume.  4to.  Kicbiy  bound 
incloth.    $8.75. 
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THE      NEW      RELIGIOUS"WEEKLY. 


THE   CHRISTIAN    UNION, 

An  UxiBeotarian,  Independent  Joumel,  devoted  to  Religion,  Morals.  Beform,  Foreign  and  Domestio  News 

of  the  Chorch  and  the  Secular  World,  Literature,  Science,  Art, 

Agriculture,  Trade,  Finance,  etc.,  etc  , 

And  containing  Household   Stories,   Choice   Poems,   Walks   with  the   Children,  etc.,  etc. 

Embracing  Contributions  from 

WELL-K^'OWN    AND  EH1XEKT   WRITERS. 


HZSlffRT     ITITARD     BEEGHER^ 

Whose  EditorialSf  Literary  Beviews,  and  Leotnre-room  Talks, 

So  richly  freighted  with  Christian  experience,  appear  refpularly  in  its  columns,  has  undertaken  the  formation  and  guidance 
of  the  paper.    Moreover,  Mr.  Beech er's  characteristic  articles  calJed 

«  THS     STAR     PAPBRS,   Hi 

Have  been  revived,  and  they  will  be  a  regular  feature  of  Thc  Christxah  Union. 


With 

MR.    BEECHER    AS    ITS    EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, 

Aided  by  some  of  the  best  and  most  notable  talent  of  tfie  land, 

The  paper  cannot  but  carry  good  Christian  food,  for  heart  and  soul,  to  its  man}' increasing  readers.  That  will  be  its  constant 
endeavor. 

Aiming  to  be  a  truly  Christian  Journal  and  a  complete  Family  Newspaper,  and  having  for  its  purpose  the  presenta- 
tion of 

ESSENTIAL    BIBLE    TRUTH, 

Tni  Christian  Union  will  advocate,  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  liberty,  the  fellowship  and  cooperation  of  Chriftt^s  people  of 
evrnr  name.  It  will  endeavor  to  treat  all  Christian  denominations  with  fairness  and  love,  f^tating  its  own  upininn.-i  with  fhink- 
Ben  but  in  kindness,  and  providing  an  arpa  of  courteous  debate  not  hedged  in  by  >e<'tarian  boundaries.  \\  iihout  undervalue 
iag  doctrinal  truth,  it  will  chiefly  strive  to  foster  and  enforce  Christianity  as  a  Life,  rather  than  a  theologicul  syi^tem.  It 
is  a  paper 

FOE    OHEISTIANS    OF    ALL    DENOMINATIONS. 


ITS  FORM  :    Sixteen  Pages,  Large  Quarto, 

So  convf^nient,  both  for  nae  and  preservation,  as  to  be  a  great  and  special  merit  in  its  favor,  apart  ft-om  its  superior  literary 
attractions. 

ITS  CIRCULATION:   Spreading  with  wonderful  rapidity, 

Showing  that  the  paper  sitpplies  a  real  need  of  the  Christian  public. 

ITS     PRZOB:     ONLY     $2.50     PBR     YBAR. 

Subscribe  for  it  I    Get  others  to  take  it ! 

Idberal  Cash   Commissions   and  Premiums  for  Subscriptions. 
BAMFIiB  OOPIBS  sent,  on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  postage,  or  FRSSB  to  any  one  who  will  try  to  raise  a  dub. 

J.  B.  FORD    &    CO,,  Publishers, 

1  39  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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GOOD   BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG   READERS. 


Cameos  frotn  EnaUsh  History.  From  Rollo 
to  Edward  II.  By  the  author  of  "  Tlie  Heir  of  Kcd- 
clyflb."  With  Marginal  Index.  l2mo.  Tinted  paper. 
Cloth.    $1.25.     Extra  cloth.    $1.75. 

**  History  in  presented  in  a  very  attractive  and  interesting 
form  for  young  Iblks*  in  this  work."  —  tidiAury  Gmrtte. 

**An  excellent  design  hHppily  executed.*'  —  New  York 
Times, 

Casella  ;  or,  The  Children  of  the  Valleys.  By  Mar- 
tha Farquharson,  author  of  "Elsie  Dinsmore/'  etc. 
16mo.     Cloth.     $1.50. 

'*  A  lively  and  interesting  stoiy,  based  upon  the  sufferings 
of  the  pious  WaldenseSf  and  is  well  written  and  life-like/*  — 
BotUm  Chi'islian  Era. 

**[t  is  rich  in  all  that  is  strong,  generous,  and  true."  — 
Baltimttre  Kpi».  Afeihodist. 

*'  The  storv  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  ecclesiastical 
history."—  r/ie  MelkoduL 

A  Few  Friends^  and  haw  they  amused 

Ttiemselves*  A  Tale  in  Nine  Chapters,  contain- 
ing Descriptions  of  Twenty  Pastimes  and  Games,  and 
a  Fancy-dre8<8.Party,  By  Mary  E.  Dodge,  author  of 
"  Hans  Brinker,"  etc.     lizmo.    Extra  cloth.    $1.25. 

"In  the  name  of  many  readen*,  seniors  as  well  as  juniors, 
we  thank  Mrs.  Dodge  for  a  verj*  pieaimnt  and  fascinatmg  voU 
ume,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  in  great  demand  during  the  holi- 
days." —  Philfidtlphia  PreBf. 

''  It  is  not  only  useful  but  entertaining,  and  just  the  thing 
for  holiday  parties."  —  BoBlon  Advertiser. 

Fighting  the  Flames,  A  Tale  of  the  Fire  Bri- 
gade. By  R.  M.  Ballanttnb,  author  of  "  Silver 
Lake,"  "  The  Coral  Islands,"  etc.  With  Illustrations. 
Globe  edition.    12mo.    Fine  cloth.    $1.50. 


"  An  interesting  and  spirited  little  work.' 
Evening  Telegraph. 


■  Philadelphia 


Erling  the  JBold.  A  Tale  of  the  Norse  Sca-Kings. 
By  R.  M.  Ballantynb,  author  of  "Fighting  the 
Flames,"  "Deep  Down,"  etc.  With  Illustrations. 
Globe  edition.     12mo.     Extra  cloth.     $1.50. 

Deep  J>mvn.  A  Tale  of  the  Cornish  Mines.  By 
R.  M.  Ballantynb,  author  of  "  Fighting  the  Flames, ' 
"  Silver  Lake,"  etc.  With  Illustrations.  Globe  edi- 
tion.    12rao.    Fine  cloth.     $1.50. 

"  *  Deep  Down '  can  be  recommended  as  a  story  of  exciting 
interest,  which  boys  will  eagerly  read,  and  which  will  give 
some  valuable  ideas  on  a  subject  about  which  veiy  little  is 
generally  known.  The  book  is  embellished  with  a  number 
of  very  *  excellent  designs."  —  Philadelphia  Evening  Tele- 
graj^ 

JUan  Upon  tfie  Sea  ;  or,  A  History  of  Maritime 
Adventure,  Exploration,  and  Discovery,  from  the  Ear- 
liest Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  With  numerous  En- 
gravings. By  Frank  B.  Goodrich,  author  of  "  The 
Court  of  Napoleon,"  etc.    8vo.     Cloth.     S2.25. 

"  It  is  a  delightful  work,  brilliant  with  deeds  of  valiant 
enterprise  and  heroic  endurance,  and  varied  by  every  con- 
ceivable incident.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  work  nioreagree- 
able  in  stvleor  more  fascinating  in  interest."  —  Boston ./ournal. 

'*  The  \}o6k  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  young  people."  — 
Boston  Post. 


Forty-four  Years  of  a  Hunter's  Life.  Being 
Reminiscences  of  Mcshach  Browning,  a  Maryland 
Hunter.  With  numerous  lUuatrations.  Globe  edition. 
12mo.    Fine  cloth.    $1.50. 

"  It  portrays  the  mode  of  life  of  the  early  settlers,  the  dan- 
gers they  encountered,  and  alt  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
con  end  with,  and  how  i>ucces»fully  a  s'rong  ann  and  a  cour- 
ageous heart  could  overcome  them.  It  is  a  b<>ok  which  will 
be  read  with  the  greatest  avidity  by  thousands  in  all  sectiona 
of  the  country."  — Baltitnort  AMerican. 

Moody  Mike;  or.  The  Power  of  Love.  A  Christ- 
mas Story.  By  Frank  Srwall.  Illustrated.  16mo. 
Cloth.     $1.00. 

Old  Deccan  Days  ;  or,  Hindoo  Fairy  Iiegends  Cur- 
rent in  Sonthern  India.  Collected  from  oral  tradition 
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THE  CAT,  THE  WEASEL,  AND  THE  YOUNG  RABBIT. 


ADAPTED  PROM  LA  FONTAINE'S  PABLES. 


[See  the  Frontitpiece  by  S,  L.  Sttphsnt.] 


A  TOUKG  Rabbit  was  living  contentedly  at 
home,  respected  by  his  neighbors,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  get  into  difficulty  with  any  one,  for  he 
was  peaceful  and  temperate  in  his  habits.  He 
went  out  one  morning  to  the  parsley  market,  to 
gpt  his  dinner,  when  a  Weasel,  that  was  going  slyly 
tbout  slipped  into  the  Rabbit's  house,  and  made 
herself  at  home.  It  was  very  comfortable,  and 
qaite  to  her  mind  ;  so  she  decided  to  remain,  and 
settle  down  there  at  housekeeping,  and  enjoy  the 
society  of  the  neighborhood. 

By  and  by  Mr.  Rabbit  returned,  and  saw  Mrs. 
Weasel  sitting  at  the  window,  poking  her  snout 
out. 

''Are  you  aware,  madam,  that  this  is  my 
house  ? "  he  asked^  mildly ;  but  Mrs.  Weasel  re- 
plied,— 

^  Tut,  tut,  Mr.  Rabbit ;  what  makes  it  yours  ? 
Yoa  only  scratched  the  ground  a  little,  and  came 
in  here  where  the  earth  was  gone.  Do  you  pre- 
tend to  own  the  earth  ?  " 

"  The  law  gives  it  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Rabbit, 
*^  because  I  made  tliis  place  habitable ;  and  if  you 
do  not  at  once  leave,  I  shall  have  the  constable 
expel  you." 

Yoi.  IV.  — No.  39.  T 


«  The.  law  indeed ! "  quoth  Mrs.  Weasel ;  «  and 
pray  what  right  has  the  law  to  give  away  liind  ? 
Well,  well,  let  us  have  no  more  words.  We  will 
agree  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  venerable  Gri- 
malkin, and  leave  the  decision  to  him.*'  Mr.  Raib- 
bit  cousented,  and  they  went  together  to  appeal 
to  Grimalkin,  a  cat  that  was  very  ol^,  wise,  and 
pious,  as  people  said,  an  excellent  arbitrator  in 
all  disputes.  He  was  well  coated  with  fur,  large 
and  fat,  and  lived  as  a  hermit  in  his  cell. 

,"Come  nearer,  my  children,"  said.  Grimalkin 
to  them,  as  they  both  began  talking  together ;  '*  I 
am  very  deaf,  and  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
years.  Nearer  still,  that  I  may  hear  every  word." 

Both  approached  fearlessly,  each  loudly  pro- 
testing that  the  other  was  unjust.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  pious  and  learned  Grimalkin  beheld 
the  disputants  within  his  reach,  darting  his  claws 
on  either  side  at  the  same  moment,  he  had  both 
within  his  clutches,  and  settled  their ,  dispute  by 
devouring  them  both.  The  house  then,  of  course, 
beloDged  to  him. 

So  it  is  that  ^.  powerful  monarch  has  some- 
times dealt  with  petty  sovereigns,  when  they  re- 
fer to  him  their  disputes  about  possessions. 
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On  the  Ice  in  the  Baltic. 
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ON  THE   ICE   IN  THE   BALTia 

BY  BDWAR^  J.  KUNTZK 


HiDDEHBEEi  Jomiory  2. 
My  deab  Cousin,  —  I  hope  my  thoughts  have 
made  joar  eard  ring  many  a  time  since  you  re- 
ceived my  last  letter,  for  they  have  been  with 
you  almo.Ht  daily,  and  winter  has  grown  out  of 
blossoming  summer,  since  I  told  you  how  the 
people  of  good  old  Taeterow  take  care  of  their 
doors.  The  present  is  an  unusually  cold  winter, 
say  those  that  are  old  enough  to  be  authorities. 
The  straits  between  the  islands  and  the  main-land 
are  decked  with  sheets  of  polished  ice,  and,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  Baltic  is  covered  with 
mountains  of  blocks  of  ice,  piled  one  upon  an- 
other. K  Pastor  Piper  succeeds  in  indudng  the 
two  pilots,  with  their  boys,  to  accompany  us,  we 
shall  all  be  off  on  a  duck-slaying  expedition  to- 
morrow, provided  the  weather  is  fair.  ^^  Duck- 
slaying?"  I  hear  you  shout  Yes,  even  so  ;  and 
in  the  Baltic.  ....  Hallo  I  there  they  are  ;  we 
are  going  now,  instead  of  to-morrow.  Grood-by 
till  ^en. 

January  3. 

And  a  duck-slaying  we  went  yesterday,  armed 
with  no  other  weapons  than  sticks,  to  kill  the 
swift-winged  creatures  with,  and  a  sack  to  put 
the  slain  In.  How  do  you  think  we  did  it  ?  Let 
me  teU  you.  The  Baltic,  although  full  of  ice,  is 
never  covered  with  anything  like  the  ice  that 
covers  lakes  and  rivers.  Of  course  the  water 
freezes,  or  crystallizes,  but  is  continually  broken 
up  in  larger  or  smaller  blocks,  that  are  moved 
about,  and  piled  up  into  mounds  of  various  sizes, 
even  to  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet. 

Now  and  then  these  ice-hills  form  circular 
walls,  inclosing  a  pool  of  open  water  ;  and  these 
pools  nature  seems  to  provide  for  the  water- 
fowl, that  remain  during  the  winter  in  the  north- 
em  latitudes.  Here  the  ducks  congregate,  livitig 
on  the  fish  that  seek  the  surface.  The  topog- 
raphy of  the  *Mce  landscape"  is  constantly 
changing,  and  where  we  see  a  little  Switzerland 
to-day,  a  lake  may  be  to-morrow;  thus  the  poor 
birds  have  to  shift  their  quarters  accordingly,  and 
they  must  always  be  on  the  lookout,  to  escape 
being  crushed  by  blocks  of  ice. 

lu  cold  winters,  like  the  present,  the  bays  of 
Bothnia  and  Finland  are  covered  with  a  solid 
mass  of  ice,  and  the  feathery  tribes  of  those 
waters  have  to  move  south  for  their  native  ele- 
ment. Of  course,  in  very  cold  weather,  with  litr 
tle  or  no  wind  to  agitate  the  Baltic,  these  pools 


become  smaller  and  fax  between,  and  the  birds 
have  to  crowd  together  in  narrow  quartei-s.  This 
is  the  fishermen's  opportunity,  and  they  will  ven- 
ture out  on  the  treacherous  ice  for  miles,  on  their 
peculiar  sport  of  "  duck-slaying."  Accidents  on 
such  occasions  are  not  infrequent,  and  a  case 
was  told  to  me,  where  three  men  had  ventured 
very  fisir  out ;  they  had  been  very  fortunate  in 
killing  a  good  many  ducks  :  but  suddenly  a  west- 
erly gale  sprang  up,  broke  up  the  ice,  and  cut 
them  off  fn)m  their  retreaL  They  were  drifted 
about  for  several  days,  and  finally  managed  to 
get  on  shore  in  Skane,  the  southern  province  of 
Sweden.  When  their  provisions  gave  out,  they, 
subsisted  on  the  raw  meat  of  their  game. 

Yesterday  was  a  perfect  winter  morning,  and 
we  could  not  have  chosen  a  finer  day  for  our  ex- 
cursion ;  the  snow  was  creaking  and  squeaking 
under  the  pressure  of  our  feet,  expressing  iu  its 
peculiar  way  the  delight  of  seeing  us  t)ut ;  the 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  atoms  of  crystallized 
vapor,  sparkling  in  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  sun, 
whose  rosy  tints  upon  the  pure  snow,  tliat  cov- 
ered the  branches  of  the  evergreens,  formed  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  dark  green  underneath. 
Wrapping  ourselves  up  in  wool  and  furs,  and 
armed  with  long  pikes,  we  might  h^ve  braved  the 
icebergs  in  the  Polar  Sea,  and  challenged  the 
white  bears  to  a  fight 

As  we  descendexl  the  day  bluffs,  the  mass  of  ice 
that  covered  the  Baltic  stretched  out  before  us, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  mingling  its  tints 
with  the  horizon.  Ice-mounds  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  of  various  tints  of  green  and  gray, 
studded  the  wide  expanse,  like  mole-hills  in  a 
meadow.  Two  pools  were  in  sight,  and  the 
nearest  was  made  the  goal  of  our  expedition. 

"  Be  careful,"  said  Gorgen,  the  elder  pilot ; 
**  the  ice  of  the  outside  water  is  very  treacher- 
ous ;  no  matter  how  thick  the  blocks  are  of 
which  it  consists,  be  sure  and  always  examine 
with  your  pike  the  place  where  you  intend  to 
put  your  foot  next;  the  blocks  are  often  only 
loosely  joined  together :  they  are  pus'hed  aside  by 
the  pressure  of  your  foot,  and  down  you  go." 

Of  course  such  precaution  made  our  progress 
very  slow,  and  I  must  say  ours  was  the  roughest 
road  that  I  have  ever  trava^ed  over.  Sometimes 
ice-blocks  of  immense  size,  pushed  almoR  per- 
pendicularly in  the  air,  would  impede  our  prog- 
ress, in  climbing  over  the  glassy  sur&oe.     Onoe, 
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gliding  down  one  of  them,  I  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  a  duckiug,  for  an  open  hole,  not  more  than 
,  two  feet  in  diameter,  was  right  at  the  foot  of  it. 
As  it  was,  I  got  off  with  only  one  foot  wet 

"  Help,  help !  "  cried  a  voice  close  by ;  and, 
looking  round,  I  saw  Oscar,  Gorgeu's  boy,  up  to 
the  neck  in  water,  clinging  with  his  hands  to  his 
pike,  that  was  thrown  crosswise  upon  the  ice. 
Catching  hold  of  him  and  pulling  him  on  the  ice 
agnin,  was  the  work  of  a  moment  What  a  hardy 
race  of  people  these  seafaring  islanders  are  ;  for, 
although  his  clothes  were  frozen  on  his  body, 
like  sheet-iron,  before  he  reached  home,  a  slight 
hoarseness  was  the  only  effect  he  felt  of  his  icy 
bath.  The  rest  of  the  party  reached  the  pool 
withoot  further  accidents. 

As  we  had  suspected,  from  the  restless  flight 
of  various  flocks  of  ducks,  we  found  already  sev- 
eral fishermen  on  the  spot,  stationed  at  the  edge 
of  the  pool,  chasing  the  birds  away  as  they  came ; 
otliers  had  gone  to  the  more  distant  pool,  and  yet 
other  parties  had  started  in  different  directions, 
to  station  themselves  wherever  they  might  find 
open  water.  After  a  while,  the  poor  creatures 
refused  to  be  driven  off  again,  and  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  slain,  rather  than  start  on  their  hope- 
less flight 

When  we  had  killed  and  bagged  a  couple  of 
dozen,  we  thought  it  sufficient  for  the  day,  and 
went  home.  One  of  the  men  told  roe  that  he 
had  last  week  ^un  a  sack  full  of  birds,  taken 
them  down  to  Stralsund,  and  sold  them  for  a  good 
round  sum  of  money. 

Daring  the  excitement,  I  enjoyed  the  sport, 
and  thought  it  ^  lots  of  fun ; "  but,  on  our  way 
home,  I  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  birds, 
and  thought  it  was  a  very  cruel  way  of  killing 
them. 

January  10. 

We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  ice,  and 
I  have  become  quite  an  expert  in  pushing  the 
ice-sleigh;  and  yesterday  we  had  made  up  a 
party  to  slide  down  to  Stralsund,  the  brave  old 
city,  that  withstood  so  many  hard  knocks  in  the 
good  old  times,  until  Napoleon  got  possession  of 
the  city  by  treachery,  as  it  is  said,  and  or- 
\  dered  its  fortifications  to  be  leveled  with  the 
i  ground. 

I  We  were  a  party  of  ten,  on  five  sleighs.  Two 
[  and  two  occupy  one  sleigh ;  these  sleighs  are  very 
i  limply  constructed :  upon  two  runners,  lined  un- 
idemeath  with  iron,  boards  are  nailed,  leaving 
[  aboat  twS  feet  of  the  runners  behind,  free.  Upon 
a  low  seat  in  front  one  person  sits,  comfortably 
wrapped  in  bis  fiirs  ;  and  behind,  a  foot  on  each 


runner,  stands  the  other ;  and,  grasping  his  pike 
with  both  hands,  thrusts  the  sharp  pike  with 
force  in  the  ice,  between  the  runners,  and  thus 
propels  the  sleigh  at  a  rapid  rate.  Carl  and  I 
occupied  one  sleigh,  and  we  took  turns  in  pushing ; 
the  ice  being  very  smooth,  we  came  down  to  the 
city  Jn  an  incredibly  short  time. 

Stralsund  is  a  queer  old  city,  with  narrow 
streets,  whose  gable-houses  look  as  if  they  leaned 
on  each  other's  shoulders  for  support,  gouty,  and 
full  of  rheumatism.  In  many  instances  the  gut- 
ter remains  yet  in  the  middle  of  the  streets, 
probably  unchanged  since  time  immemorial,  when 
the  city  was.  built;  and  they  have  no  sidewalks 
in  those  streets ;  and  in  muddy  weather,  people 
make  their  way  as  best  they  can.  The  walking 
on  these  cobble-stones  makes  my  feet  ache.  And 
yet  tlie  spirit  of  progress  is  even  moving  in  this 
comer  of  our  common  globe,  and  new  streets  are 
built,  that  boldly  challenge  the  greater  and  richer 
cities  ;  and  old  houses,  full  of  picturesque  oddities, 
have  to  make  room  for  their  modem  success- 
ors, dressed  with  all  the  fineries  of  our  time.  I 
am  almost  sorry  to  see  it ;  I  love  these  queer  old 
places,  with  their  marks  of  age  in  every  beam 
and  stone ;  and  their  dreaming  looks,  as  if  ihey 
had  only  recently  woke  from  a  long  sleep,  look- 
ing in  wondernj^ent  upon  the  queerly-dressed  peo- 
ple that  walk  .among  them.  There  is  a  peculiar 
fiiscination  about  this  city,  that  has  seen  so  much 
of  the  restless  life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  heard 
the  thunder  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  roll  over 
its  roofs.  There  are  the  old  cathedrals,  with  their 
lofty  columns  and  arches,  where  people  knelt  in 
devout  prayers  before  their  God,  without  distinc- 
tion of  rank  and  wealth  ;  their  pictures  and  stat- 
ues are  full  of  interest,  and  speak  to  our  feeling 
by  their  simplicity.  We  were  particularly  at- 
tracted by  one  large  painting,  representing  "  The 
Nativity ; "  and  I  heard  Pastor  Piper  and  father 
enter  into  an  earnest  conversation  about  the  pro- 
priety and  desirability  of  having  houi^es  of  wor- 
ship ornamented  with  works  of  art  The  pastor 
spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  it,  maintaining  that 
works  of  art,  of  religious  and  moral  character,  in 
houses  of  worship,  could  have  no  bad  influence 
upon  the  people;  on  the  contrary,  they  tended 
very  much  to  elevate  the  mind,  assisting  it  in  its 
fervent  devotion. 

At  three  o'clock  we  pushed  our  sled  from  the 
wharf,  starting  on  our  homeward  journey.  Sud- 
denly there  came  a  crash  like  a  peal  of  thunder : 
the  ice  parted,  and  a  fissure,  six  inches  wide,  ran 
from  shore  to  shore. 

^The  German   Ocean   is   moving,"  said    the 
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pilot,  increasing  the  speed  of  his  sleigh ;  ^  there 
will  be  a  storm  before  evening."  Carl's  counte- 
nance grew  suddeulj  sad,  as  he  followed  the 
broad  fissure  with  his  eyes.  '*  Poor  Heinrich,'' 
said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  and  then,  turning  round 
to  me,  continued,  ^  Come  and  take  the  pike,  while 
I  will  sit  down  and  tell  you  why  this  cradc  in 
the  ice  has  made  me  so  sorry .*' 

I  did  as  he  asked  me  to  do,  and  the  little 
sleigh  rushed  quickly  over  the  glassy  surface. 

^  I  had  a  brother,  his  name  was  Heinrich ;  a 
nobler  and  better  boy  never  lived.  I  doubt  not 
but  what  there  are  many  that  say  the  same,  — 
it  is  perhaps  nothing  uncommon ;  but  he  was  my 
brother,  and  my  dearest  friend.  He  was  older 
than  I, —  four  years  older.  .  He  had  finished  his 
studies  at  the  University  in  Greifswalde,  and 
came  home  last  Ml  to  prepare  for  the  examina- 
tion. In  that  little  village  yonder,  on  the  coast 
of  Rilgpn,  —  do  you  see  the  church  steeple?  — 
there  lives  a  lovely  maiden  ;  she  was  to  become 
my  sister,  but  God  willed  it  otherwise  ;  her  songs 
have  died  away,  —  they  are  drowned  in  her  tears. 

<^  Last  year  she  spent  Christmas  with  us,  and 
a  merrier  one  I  have  never  had  ;  and  when  the 
holidays  were  over,  and  she  had  to  return,  my 
brother  ofiered  to  take  her  over  on  his  sled  ;  he 
had  this  very  sleigh  upon  which  you  stand,  and 
that  is  the  very  pike  he  used. 

•* '  Be  careftil,  son,  and  notice  which  way  the 
wind  blows,  lest  you  should  be  overtaken  by  a 
fog,  and  lose  your  way,'  said  flEither/when  they 
started. 

^*^The  wind  blows  from  the  northeast,  and 
cools  my  left  cheek,'  said  Heinrich.  <  Good-by ! ' 

^  I  hate  leave-taking ;  the  day  on  which  a  be- 
loved friend  departs,  ought  to  close  immediately. 
I  always  feel  as  if  somebody  had  cut  a  piece  out 
of  my  heart,  it  feels  so  empty  ;  and  if  it  was  not 
thought  so  unmanly  to  cry,  I  should  lie  down  in 
a  comer  and  do  so.  And  that  day  would  never 
come  to  an  end ;  but  when  it  came  to  an  end  at 
last,  my  brother  did  not  come.  In  the  afternoon 
a  dense  fog  came  dragging  along  over  the  ice,  — 
it  seemed  to  come  from  all  sides  simultaneously, 
—  and  soon  nothing  was  visible  but  a  few  yards 
of  earth  around  us.  Unpleasant  as  it  was,  we 
apprehended  no  danger  for  Heinrich,  who  no 
doubt  would  be  guided  by  the  wind.  But  with 
the  approach  of  evening  we  became  alarmed,  and 
&ther  induced  Pilot  Gdrgen  and  his  son  to  start 
together  with  us  in  search  of  Heinrich.  It  needed 
few  words  of  persuasion  for  old  Gprgen  to  be  on 
his  sleigh,  for  brother  had  always  been  a  great 
pet  of  his. 


^  *  The  wind  has  changed,*  said  65rgen,  *  and 
all  depends  upon  whether  he  has  noticed  it' 

**  A  few  minutes  later,  and  our  aleighs  rushed  * 
rapidly  over  the  Sound,  in  a  southern  direction. 
Grorgen  and  his  son  occupied  one  sleigh,  and  &- 
ther  and  I  the  other.  There  blew  a  heavy  wind 
from  the  west,  and  the  ice  thundered,  as  it  rent 
from  shore  to  shore.  At  intervals  we  shouted  at 
the  top  of  our  voices,  and  then  listened  eagerly 
for  an  answer,  —  but  no  answer  came ;  no  sound 
broke  the  silence,  save  the  rattling  of  our  sleighs 
in  their  rapid  fiight,  and  now  and  then  a  peal  of 
thunder.  At  last  we  heard  a  fiiint  answer  to  our 
halloos ;  it  came  nearer,  —  and  then  a  voice  came 
through  the  fog,  *Is  it  you,  father?* 

"  The  scene  that  followed,  I  shall  pass  over. 
We  had  him  again,  —  that  was  enough. 

^*  Heinrich  sat  wrapt  up  in  an  old  doak,  in 
front  of  a  sled,  while  a  fisherman  from  the  south- 
em  village  of  the  island,  propelled  the  sleigL 
He  was  in  a  pitiful  condition,  —  his  clothes  frozen 
on  his  body.  To  keep  himself  warm,  he  had 
worked  with  the  pike  until  his  strength  gave 
way,  when  he  had  to  take  the  seat,  and  the  kind- 
hearted  fisherman  wrapt  all  thut  he  could  spare 
himself,  round  his  body. 

'^When  made  comfortable  in  his  bed,  and 
strengthened  with  wine  and  bouiUon,  he  related 
his  adventure  thus:  'Early  in  the  afternoon  I 
left  friend  Sturm's  house,  —  the  weather  had  be- 
come cloudy,  —  and  when  not  ^ore  than  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  I  found  myself  completely  buried 
in  a  fog.  When  I  left  the  house  the  wind  was 
still  from  the  northeast,  and  consequently  keeping 
it  on  my  right,  the  course  that  I  adopted  must 
bring  me  directly  home.  After  a  while  the  wind 
increased,  and  blew  quite  hard,  which  of  course 
retarded  my  progress  very  much.  According  to 
my  calculation,  I  ought  to  have  reached  the  shore 
before  evening:  still,  I  felt  no  uneasiness  when, 
at  dark,  I  did  not  find  myself  on  land  yet,  think- 
ing that  the  wind  was  the  cause  of  my  delay ; 
but  when  another  half  hour  passed  without  bring- 
ing me  nearer  home,  I  suspected  foul  play ;  and 
then  it  became  clear  to  me  that  the  wind  had 
changed  without  my  noticing  it,  and  that  I  had 
swerved  from  my  course.  How  fiir  had  I  trav- 
elled, and  in  what  direction  ?  was  the  question.  I 
could  not  tell ;  I  felt  like  the  captain  on  the  high 
sea,  who  has  lost  his  compass.  I  shouted  and 
called  for  help ;  but  in  vain,  —  there  came  no  an- 
swer. I  left  my  sleigh,  and  'crawled  on  ^y  kneea 
upon  the  ice,  groping  around  with  my  hands,  to 
find  the  broad  trail  from  the  dty  to  the  island, 
bat  without  success ;  the  ice  was  smooth  and  un- 
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ruffled  Listeningy  I  thought  I  heard  the  muf- 
fled sonnds  of  the  waves  breaking  against  the 
kse ;  dien  the  truth  dawned  upon  me,  and  a  crack 
(loud  as  a  cannon-shot),  confirmed  mj  suspicion, 
—  I  had  travelled  soath,  the  ice  was  breaking, 
and  I  near  open  water.  I  hurried  northward  as 
£»Bt  as  I  dared  run,  dragging  the  sled  behind  me ; 
another  crack,  and  I  stepped  right  into  the  open- 
ing fissure.  I  got  wet  up  to  my  waist;  cold  and 
ahivering,  I  walked  on,  till  I  found  that  I  came 
nearer  the  open  water  again.  M7  situation  was 
hopeless,  —  I  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  safety. 
I  threw  myself  down,  with  my  ear  to  the  ice,  if 
poesiUe  to  discover  some  traveller  from  the  city 
homewards.  I  walked  in  another  direction ;  I 
firmly  believe  I  have  been  walking  round  in  a 
drcle  (like  a  horse  ia  a  plaster-mill)  for  an  hour, 
without  knowing  it  At  last  I  discovered  the 
faint  glimmer  of  a  light,  and  with  a  shout  of  joy 


and  triumph,  I  started  off  for  it,  and  soon  hung 
round  the  neck  of  the  good  friend  Haase  here, 
whom  1  scared  not  a  little  with  my  frantic  out- 
bursts of  delight  First  he  thought  I  came  to 
murder  and  rob  him,  and  then  he  thought  I  had 
got  crazy ;  and  when  he  found  out  my  situation, 
he  put  me  on  his  .  sleigh,  and  made  me  work,  to 
keep  me  warm  ;  but  I  became  soon  so  exhausted, 
that  I  could  stand  up  no  longer,  and  had  to  sit 
down.  Thank  God  all  is  over  now,  and  I  am 
once  more  with  you.' 

<<  But  poor  Heinrich,he  did  not  long  stay  with 
us,  —  the  excitement  and  exposure  had  been  too 
much  for  bun.  When  spring  came,  and  the 
daisies  studded  the  lawn  with  their  beautiful  stars, 
we  laid  him  down  deep  under  the  grass,  with 
daisies  over  him,  and  poor  Gorgen  shed  a  tear  at 
the  grave  of  his  darling  master,  Heinrich.'' 

TouB  AFFEcnoaATB  Nbd. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

« I CAWNOT  give  you  a  journal  of  each  day's 
oocapation  and  happiness  at  Terre  Sauvage.  We 
m&BA,  and  played  games  with  Al  Surenne.  He 
moontcd  us  on  Iplendid  horses,  and  although  we 
had  been  at  home  in  a  saddle  from  the  time  we 
were  chicks,  he  taught  us  the  perfections  of  horse- 
manship, until  we  could  leap  with  safety  anything 
oar  horses  could  dear,  shoot  from  their  backs, 
pick  op  objects  from  the  ground  with  our  animals 
at  their  speed,  and  use  our  horses  in  all  their 
moods  with  the  calmness  and  judgment  which 
give  a  rider  the  mastery,  and  the  ridden  confi- 
dence and  sympathy. 

'When  our  host  was  away  from  us  in  his 
stody  or  work-room,  and  his  frequent  solitary 
rambles,  we  used  to  go  about  with  Mezzodnto,  in 
search  of  adventure,  or  fishing,  or  setting  snares 
in  the  woods.  Sometimes  we  loafed  about  the 
stables,  where  were  horses  of  many  kinds,  —  for 
hontmg,  fi>r  racing,  and  for  breeding.  We  asked 
Al  Surenne  one  day  what  he  did  with  all  those, 
as  he  himself  seldom  went  from  his  estate ;  and 
he  answered,  *  Well,  in  the  first  place,  boys,  I 
love  horses  more  than  men  or  women  ;  and  then 
Cok>nel  Maoe  enters  some  of  the  runners  for  the 
ooQtses,  onoe  in  a  while.  That  stallion  the  boy 
was  exerdaing  yesterday,  is  direct  from  Sir  Tat- 
ton  Sykes,  and  took  the  Kentucky  plate  last 


year.  Sometimes  Monsieur  Lassalle  comes  here, 
and  he  and  I  ride  and  hunt  every  day.' 

^  Lassalle,  Lassalle  ?  I  thought  0,  that  was 
the  name  I  had  heard  of  the  Dwarfs  second 
in  the  duel.  People  said  he  had  never  been  seen 
since  that  event     Strange  I 

^  Donald  then  asked  Al  Surenne  whether  he 
had  many  friends  to  visit  him. 

***JW«M&f  my  dear  boy,  no;  I  have  never 
possessed  many  of  those  :  yours  is  the  age  to  be- 
lieve in  friends.  Birds,  dogs,  and  horses,  are  my 
friends,  —  true  and  tender.  But  there  are  three 
beings  now  whom  I  want  to  hold  as  friends,  —  you 
two  boys,  and  your  dear  sister.  WOl  you  be 
my  friends  ?  The  two  gentlemen  I  have  men- 
tioned are  the  only  persons,  beside  yourselves, 
who  have  ever  slept  under  my  roof.  Those  two 
are  the  only  white  men  I  know  in  the  world. 
Now,  boys,  though  you  are  boys,  you  are  gentle- 
men. I  have  a  wish  and  command  to  make  to 
you :  The  questions  you  have  just  asked  are 
natural  and  all  right ;  but  now  and  here  let  us 
agree,  we  three  boys,  that  we  will  stifle  all  curi- 
osity about  each  other ;  and  that  when  we  part, 
we  will  only  tell  of  one  another  what  we  are 
sure  we  may  tell.  I  think  you  will  not  find  this 
hard  to  know.     Do  you  understand  me  ? ' 

*<  We  answered  that  we  did,  and  that  we  would 
try  to  do  as  he  had  .said. 
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"  One  moiling,  when  we  had  been  at  Terre 
Sauvage  for  a  week  or  more,  we  weut  on  a  hunt, 
where  I  wounded  my  first  deer,  and  Al  Surenne 
ran  him  down  on  horseback,  ahead  of  all  the 
dogs  but  Cartouche.  It  was  only  in  hunting  that 
the  Dwarf  ever  showed  anything  but  love  toward 
animals;  and  I  used  to  wonder  that  the  same 
man  who  could  shoot  a  stag  (a  doe  he  never  ran 


nor  shot  at),  or  run  down  a  fox  or  boar,  was  as 
gentle  with  every  other  beast,  and  with  all  birds, 
as  if  they  were  children.  I  have  seen  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  birds  —  hawks,  jays,  pigeons,  and 
even  the  wild  grouse  —  come  to  him  like  tame 
sparrows :  that  was  when  we  were  not  too  near. 
And  how  he  had  gotten  this  power  with  wild 
birds,  I  cannot  imagine.     I  have  heard  him  imi- 


tate then*  cries,  and  draw  the  different  birds  from 
long  distances  to  light  near  to  hia  hand,  or  on  his 
shoulders  or  head.  To  see  a  great  hawk,  soaring 
high  above  the  forest,  turn  from  its  course  at  his 
call,  and  whirl  down  and  about  his  head,  answer^ 
ing  him  as  one  bird  does  another,  was  a  wonder- 
ful sight 

^^  One  day  at  dinner,  when  we  had  been  at  the 
castle  eight    days,  our    host    eat 
nothing,  but  sat  with  his  head  on 
a  hand,  seemingly  unconscious  of 
any   presence    but    that    of    the 
anxious   Cartouche,  and    that    of 
the  noisy  Cammanno.    When  his 
eyes  turned  to  us,  they  wore  an 
expression  of  pain  and  bewilder- 
ment    As  soon  as  the  meal  was 
finished,  he  left  us,  and  we  did  not 
see  him  again,  to  Fpeak  with-  him, 
for  more  than  two  days.     I  awoke 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  hear- 
ing the  organ  below  played  to  the 
wildest   strains,  whilst  poor  Car- 
touche   uttered    smothered    howls 
in  the   hall,  like  the  wails  of    a 
suffering  child.      In  the  morning 
we  sent  Mezzotinto  to  ask  if  his 
master  was  well ;    but  he    came 
back   without    a  reply,  for    Car- 
touche growled  fiercely  when  he 
knocked  at  the  DWarfs  door.     AH 
that  day  we  did  not  see  master  or 
dog,  but  at  midnight  I  was  start- 
led again,  this  time  by  Cartouche's 
barking  outside  the  house.     The 
moon  was    shining    brightly.       I 
went  to  the  window,  and  saw  op- 
posite, on  a  lawn,  bordered  by  oe- 
dars  and  hemlocks,  the  little  figure 
of    the    Dwarf  striding    up    aud 
down,  and  wildly  tossing  his  arms 
about ;  whilst  Cartouche  sat  like  a 
mourner  beside  his  master's  path, 
expressing  as  sympathizinrrly  as  a 
dumb  animal    could,  his  distresa. 
Presently  the  dog  trotted  up  to  the 
Dwarfs  side,  and   then    together 
they  paced   up  and  down  the  melancholy  walk. 
Donald  and  I  did  not  understand  it,  —  what   it 
was  that  made  our  kind  friend    so   strange,  so 
miserable,  —  whether  sickness,  or  bad  news   of 
some  kind,  had  changed  him  so.     We  felt  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  interrupt  even  his  misery ; 
we  could  not  question  him,  we  could  do  nothing 
to  help  him.     We  returned  to  our  beds,  and  the 
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last  thing  I  remembered  that  night  was  the  sotind 
of  Gartoache's  bark.  But  in  the  morning,  when 
we  went  down-etairs,  there  in  the  hall  were  the 
Dwarf  and  Cartouche,  as  happy  as  children. 
The  master  would  hold  a  stick  for  the  dog  to 
leap,  and  then  give  it  to  the  dog  to  hold  in  his 
moath,  whilst  he  (the  Dwarf)  leaped  it,  —  a 
standing  leap,  let  me  tell  you,  as  high  as  his 
ears,  —  that  is  more  than  most  men  can  do  with 
a  roD.  Al  Sarenne  called  for  us  to  join  in  the 
sport ;  and  so  we  did,  having  fine  fun  and  exer- 

\  dse,  until  we  were  called  to  breakfast.  Not  a 
word  nor  a  sign  did  the  Dwarf  give  of  his  mys- 
terious illnessy  and  so  peculiar  were  the  circum- 
stance, that  we  dared  not  speak  of  it  to  him. 

For  days  after  that,  the  Dwarf  was  as  merry, 
and  amusing,  and  companionable  as  any  comrade 
I  ever  had :  as  affectionate  as  a  sister,  whilst  he 
ezdted  our  admiration  by  continual  exhibitions 
of  agility  and  address,  —  climbing,  leaping,  rid- 
ing, and  shooting.  He  was  another  but  a  smarter 
boy,  and  sometimes  we  entirely  forgot  that  our 
companion  was  a  man.  The  house  changed  its 
character  with  the  Dwarfs  mood :  Cammanno  was 
fbU  of  fan  ;  Mezzotinto*8  eyes  twinkled  like  — 
DO,  not  a  bit  like  stars  — does  nothing  else  twin- 
kle but  stars  ?  Well,  anyhow  they  twinkledy  and 
hb  limbs,  and  e-ven  wool,  laughed  with  every  mo- 
tion. Cartouche  was  happy ;  even  with  all  his 
savage  dignity,  be  sometimes  now  frisked ;  but 
generally,  extended  on  his  outstretched  legs,  he 
^yV^gii^g  ^is  tail,  and  watching  his  master. 
We  all  had  a  fine  time  together,  until,  one  after- 
noon, there  came  up  a  sudden  thunder-storm.  We 
were  in  the  library  with  the  Dwarf,  Cartouche 
crouched  by  the  window  snapping  at  files,  and 
Mezzotinto  stretched  in  a  corner  snoring.  We 
were  looking  at  some  fine  engravings  of  Napo- 
leon's campaign  in  Russia.  It  was  warm,  and 
tike  Dwarf,  losing  more  and  more  his  interest  in 
the  explanations  he  was  giving,  kept  exclaiming, 
'What  is  the  matter  ?  what  is  coming  ? '  As  yet 
we  had  heard  no  thunder,  and  the  landscape,  seen^ 
from  our  window,  was  pleasant  and  sunny,  with 
no  shadows  of  the  approaching  storm.  Soon  the 
Dwarf  left  the  engravings.  He  threw  himself 
restlessly  into  a  chair,  where  he  remained  not  a 

^  moment^  but  sprang  up  again  to  walk  the  room. 
*  Bojs,'  he  said,  *  don't  you  feel  something  terri- 
ble near  us  ?  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  '  evincing 
great  distress  as  he  spoke.  Just  then  we  heard 
a  long  nimble,  like  the  roll  of  artillery  wagons. 
*Ah!'  exclaimed  the  Dwarf,  betraying  in  his 
▼oice  and  pallor  excessive  alarm,  —  <  ah  !  that's 
it;my  death,  my  death,  or  its  warning,  —  a  thun- 


der-storm!' Cartouche  jumped  through  the 
window,  and  with  most  insane  fury  barked  at  the 
coming  storm,  as  if  he  would  frighten  it  away, 
whilst  the  Dwarf  stood  with  his  hands  to  his 
eyes,  trembling.  Another  roll,  —  nearer.  Soon 
came  a  startling  fiash,  followed  by  such  a  tre- 
mendous volley  of  thunder,  and  sudden  drift  of 
blackness,  that  we  too  stood  in  fear,  and  so 
blinded  both  by  the  fork  of  lightning,  and  its 
succeeding  gloom,  that  we  could  not  see  one  en- 
other  in  the  same  room.  When  in  a  moment  the 
darkness  broke,  the  Dwarf  had  disappeared,  and 
Cartouche  sprang  through  the  room  to  follow 
his  master  wherever  he  hac^  gone. 

"  When  the  short,  fierce  storm  had  entirely 
passed  over,  our  host  came  out  to  us  as  we  came 
from  the  stables  toward  the  house.  '  You  saw  a 
coward  that  time.  I'll  confess  it  I  can't  brave 
thunder  and  lightning.  When  a  storm  is  hours 
away,  strange  fears  and  presentiments  come  upon 
me.  The  sound  of  thunder  shakes  me  fright- 
fully, and  the  fiash  of  lightning  —  O !  how  it 
scorches  me  !  All  this  is  not  so  foolish  as  you 
think  ;  for  I  feel,  I  know  that  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning  I  shall  die.  Fancy  seeing  the  known 
agents  of  your  death  appearing  to  you  •  at  times 
in  such  awful  displays.  How  often  I  have  known 
the  horrors  of  death  I  It  is  not  death  I  fear,  but 
its  black  columns  marching  through  the  trees  and 
over  the  mountains,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  the 
dread  band  of  thunder  rolling,  with  mufiied 
strokes,  its  dead  march, — the  winds  fleeing  be- 
fore its  course,  the  forests  bending  their  heads 
in  dread  I  A  guard  of  twelve  men  only  march 
forth  to  shoot  the  condemned  soldier.  An  army 
of  God,  clothed  in  clouds,  stepping  to  the  awful 
strains  of  thunder,  must  come  before  my  unban- 
daged  eyes,  to  blast  with  a  volley  of  lightning  my 
little  dwarfed  life ! ' 

''  O,  could  you  have  heard  the  despairing  tones 
of  that  speech,  —  the  bitterness  of  those  words, 
'  My  little  dwarfed  life.'  Could  you  have  seen 
the  protesting  misery  on  the  Dwarfs  passionate 
face,  the  weird  grace  and  vehemence  of  that  little 
figtire,  gesturing  as  if  it  would  paint  again  in  the 
now  blue  sky  the  storm  that  had  passed,  -^  the 
picture  of  his  doom.  Could  you  have  heard  and 
seen  the  Dwarf  then,  you  would  have  pitied  and 
loved  that  strange  being,  of  whom  I  cannot  think 
now  as  merely  an  earthly  creature,  but  as  either 
possessed  at  times  by  mysterious  infiuences,  or  as 
so  delicately  constituted  that  agencies  in  nature, 
unfelt  by  us,  and  not  yet  comprehended  by  the 
wisest  philosophers,  touched  the  finely  strung 
chords  <^  his  organization,  as  the  unseen  winds 
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ttrike  sound  from  tiie  .^Bolian  harp.     However, 
to  speculate  on  this,  will  only  delay  mj  s^rj* 

^  The  Dwarf  had  one  great  room  on  the  seo 
ond  floor,  which  he  called  his  *•  work*room.'  It 
was  a  studio,  laboratory,  armory,  and  carpenter 
shop.  There  were  pictures  finished  and  unfin- 
ished, crayoned  scenes  on  the  ceiling  and  walls, 
books  tossed  about  on  the  benches  and  on  the 
floor,  stuffed  birds  and  animals,  pinoed  bugs,  bee- 
tles, and  flies,  jars  with  preserved  reptUes,  bottles 
and  boxef),  live  snakes  (the  Dwarfs  peculiar  aver- 
sion) in  glass  cases,  —  rattlesnakes,  adders,  and 
copperheads,  —  a  chemical  stove,  old-fashioned 
arms  of  Chinese,  AiPtec,  Crusader,  and  Revolu- 
tionary times,  and  a  carpenter's  bench,  with  tools 
and  lathe.  We  liked  very  much,  on  ndny  days, 
to  go  there  with  Al  Surenne,  costumed  like  a  di- 
minutive magician,  his  sack -cut  dressing-gown 
being  of  silk,  figured  as  if  with  hieroglyphics; 
wearing,  too,  pointed  red  morocco  slif^rs,  and  a 
smoking-cap,  which  looked  like  that  of  Mephis- 
topheles.  The  snakes  he  kept  to  experiment  on 
with  poisons  and  other  agents.  He  always 
smoked  in  the  work-room,  —  smoked  a  pipe 
whilst  painting,  or  at  the  carpenter's  bench,  and 
we  and  Cartouche  sat  and  watched  him,  or  I 
teased  the  devilish  snakes.  At  times  the  Dwarf 
amused  us  with  chemical  exhibitions.  Once^  too, 
he  showed  us  a  machine  with  which,  and  the  aid 
of  a  long  wire,  he  said  he  could  send  messages  to 
us  in  Altonborough,  —  messages  that  would  be 
received  by  us  in  the  same  moment  he  sent  them, 
and  connecting  a  wire  from  the  madiine  to  a 
stroke-bell  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  he 
turned  the  handle  of  the  machine  with  his  left 
hand,  whilst  with  the  right  he  pressed  on  a  key, 
or  stop ;  thus  he  made  the  bell  strike  as  he  wished. 
He  promised  to  connect  a  wire  with  a  bell  in  our 
house,  and  then  by  having  different  numbers  of 
bell-strokes  signify  diflerent  letters  or  words,  he 
could  send  us  any  message  he  wished." 

Remember  that  Uncle  Captain  told  this  before 
Morse  had  developed  his  invention  of  the  tele- , 
graph,  and  that  tJie  Dwarf  had  used  the  same 
idea  in  experiments  and  amusement,  years  before 
that 

^  But  the  most  wonderful  instrument  that  the 
Dwarf  amazed  us  with,  was  one  for  the  gather- 
ing of  electricity,  and  eantrolUng  it  as  powder  and 
shot  in  a  gun,  —  that  is,  using  it  to  throw  artifi- 
cial lightning  with  precision  and  deadly  effect 
In  hd^  he  had  constructed  a  lightning  gun  I 

^The  only  explanation  I  can  give  of  it  is, 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  apparatus  whs  a 
mass  of  platinum  (I  think)  jars,  ^ver-plate  re- 


volving rollera,  wires,  and  cylinders.  I  suppose 
that  this  part  of  the  machine  was  an  enormous 
voltaic  battery,  carried  and  perfected  so  fiur  be- 
yond what  is  even  now  known,  that  the  Dwarf 
was  able,  not  merely  to  produce  sparks  of  elee- 
tridty,  such  as  we  have  seen  to  pass  off  from  the 
common  electrical  machine,  but  flashes  of  fire,  r^^ 
sembling  in  miniatore  the  lightning  fiash  from  the 
charged  storm.  Indeed,  as  I  believe,  he  made 
that  of  which  his  life  stood  in  dread,  —  Ughtning. 
And  now,  what  rendered  this  the  more  wcmder- 
ful,  was  that  this  lightning  was  thrown  from  the 
generator  into  and  through  a  barrel  of  some 
kind,  —  whether  that  was  of  metal,  or  what  else^ 
I  know  not,  —  like  a  rifle  barrel,  and  sighted  as 
such,  by  which  means  he  could  direct  the  barrel 
to  bear  exactly  on  any  point;  and  then  starting 
the  madiine,  could  throw  a  deadly  missive,  like  a 
thin  arrow  flame,  on  that  point  The  first  proof 
he  gave  us  of  its  power,  was  by  taking  one  of  the 
snakes,  having  first  rendered  it  stupid  by  adminis- 
tering a  narcotic,  and  placing  it  on  a  stone  stand 
in  the  window-place,  so  that  if  the  deadly  stroke 
passed  the  object,  it  would  strike  against  the  side 
of  a  large  mass  of  rock,  some  sixty  yards  off  in 
the  wood.  Then  he  sighted  along  the  -barrel,  un- 
til it  bore  exactly  on  the  snake's  head.  Having 
arranged  that,  he  turned  the  crank  of  the  ma- 
chine for  a'  few  seconds ;  and  then,  calling  us  to 
watch,  he  touched  or  turned  something  in  the 
machine,  when  instantaneously  a  delicate  biade  oi 
fire  gleamed  like  the  flashing  of  a  ray  from  the 
barrel  to  the  object  We  went  to  the  snake,  and 
found  a  ho]e,  like  that  which  might  be  made  by  a 
darning-needle,  searing  through  and  through  the 
head.  Another  time  he  shot  through  the  win- 
dow, by  the  same  means,  a  hedgehog,  which  was 
sleeping  at  the  base  of  the  rock  I  mentioned  just 
now. 

^  We  had  been  at  Terre  Sauvage  nearly  four 
weeks,  —  it  was  the  twelfth  of  October  —  our 
visit  was  to  end  on  the  fifteenth,  —  wh^i  we  bad 
a  fox-hunt,  that  brought  for  us  a  black  fox,  a  tro- 
phy for  any  hunter,  and  for  me  it  won  (by  an  ac- 
ddent)  my  legacy.  It  was  in  this  way.  On  a 
damp,  cold  morning,  the  Dwarf  started  us  out  of 
our  beds  at  six  o'dock.  Before  seven  we  had 
eaten  breakfiist,  and  mounted  the  horses.  The  six  ^ 
hounds.  Cartouche  at  their  head,  were  eager  for 
the  sport;  but  their  master  kept  them  in,  bade  of 
the  horses,  until  we  bad  gone  two  mUes,  and 
reached  the  foot  of  one  of  the  hill  guUies,  where 
it  spread  into  a  piece  of  swamp  land.  Here  wore 
several  acres,  deared  of  timber,  but  rough  widi 
boulders,  and  waist  deep  in  grasses  and  briers. 
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^'Now,  boys,'  said  the  Dwarf,  ^  place  your- 
selves at  intervals  of  about  one  hundred  yards 
apart,  right  around  this  gully  foot,  so  as  to  mark 
what  comes  out ;  and  Til  go  in  with  the  dogs 
where  the  east  timber  stands,  and  work  up  your 
way.  I  have  seen  a  panther-cat  make  up  that 
gaUy,  from  the  same  patch.  If  a  deer  gets  up, 
let  him  go,  for  I  want  to  run  his  fozship  this 
morning.'  With  that,  he  turned  his  horse  from 
OS,  and  the  dogs,  knowing  that  their  fun  was  near, 
gave  a  yelp  at  his  horse's  heels,  following  dose. 

'^  Hardly  had  we  taken  our  places,  than  the 
hot,  delighted  ^nJ  of  one  of  the  hounds  reached 
09 ;  and  then,  as  one  and  another.  Cartouche  sec- 
ond, opened  on  the  fresh  scent  with  a  yelp)  dear 
SB  a  comet,  we  knew  it  was  time  to  keep  our 
^es  open.  The  dogs  we  could  hear  sweetly 
enough,  but  could  not  see  them ;  though  there 
was  Al  Sorenne  sitting  quietly  on  his  horse,  just 
in  Uie  edge  of  the  timber,  and  waving  his  hat  for 
US  to  know  his  pleasure  at  such  a  quidk  find. 
The  dogs  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  us,  all  on 
the  bay.  There  was  dose  to  me  a  long  slip  of 
ground,  covered  with  bushes  and  vines.  This 
piece  ran,  like  a  wedge,  for  half  a  mile  up  the 
gnlly.  Suddenly  the  dogs  were  fifty  yards  from 
me,  and  at  work  in  this  piece,  a  c(Hnplete  covert 
for  an  animal  against  our  shots ;  for  so  thick  was 
it,  that  we  could  not  see  one  of  the  dogs. 

**  We  waited  for  the  Dwarf,  and  then  pushed 
up  the  gully  after  the  dogs.  The  fox  —  for  such 
it  was  —  had  given  us  the  slip,  so  far.  And 
then  began  a  ride  that  lasted  until  two  in  the  af- 
tenoon,  hardly  ever  up  to  the  hounds,  so  bad 
was  that  rocky,  uneven  country  for  horses.  By 
a  proper  place  we  knew,  we  left  Terre  Sauvage, 
and  made  west  for  thirteen  or  fift;een  miles.  Then 
the  fox  turned,  and  with  a  great  drcuit  to  the 
north,  that  happened  to  bring  him  under  Donald's 
ejes  and  shot,  — but  he  missed  him,  —  he  struck 
for  a  back  track  the  same  path  he  had  run  out 
on.  Up  now  came  Donald  in  a  gale  of  exdte- 
ment,  crying,  '  O  thunder  !  it  is  a  black  fox,  — 
black  as  jet,  —  and  I  missed  him  I '  —  *  Ride  on,' 
said  the  Dwarf,  '  and  try  him  again.'  So  we  did, 
all ;  but  our  gait  was  not  a  gallop,  and  the  dogs 
were  sometimes  a  mile  away.  We  hunters,  too, 
were  separated,  and  I  was  ahead,  when  the  chase 
brooght  our  return  to  the  west  border  of  the 
Dwarfs  estate.  By  the  one  way  of  entrance  and 
exit,  known  only  to  those  living  in  the  estate,  I 
rode  through,  giad  enough  to  get  again  to  where 
my  horse  could  quicken  his  pace.     I  saw  too, 

(To  he 


now,  how  I  could  make  a  short  cut  across  to  the 
track,  whereby  the  fox  must  surely  return  to  his 
burrow, — his  path  would  be  through  the  de- 
scending gully.  Hotly  I  pressed  my  noble  horse, 
and  bravely  he  responded  to  my  urging  rein.  I 
had  nearly  reached  the  point  where  I  desired  to 
take  a  stand,  when  we  came  to  a  spread  of  rock, 
that  laid  in  well  marked  strata,  and  covered  half 
an  acre,  perhaps,  of  the  slope.  I  would  not  take 
the  time  to  ride  about  it,  but  pushed  straight  over 
its  insecure  surface.  My  gun  hung  ready  in  my 
right  hand,  whilst  the  left  guided  the  horse  wher- 
ever I  could  pick  a  better  course ;  but  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  up  the  gully,  down  which  came 
the  hot  music  of  the  hounds,  and  of  a  sudden  I 
felt  my  horse  slipping  from  under  me,  and  I  was 
thrown  hard  on  the  rocks.  With  the  instinct  of 
a  sportsman,  I  had  kept  hold  of  my  gun,  and 
held  it  high,  so  that  it  did  not  explode  when  I 
fell.  I  had  struck  on  my  right  side,  and  ,my 
whole  frame  twitched  with  the  bang  and  bruise. 
Within  a  few  seconds  J  made  out  to  rise  ;  though 
I  felt  roughly  treated,  there  were  no  bones  bro- 
ken ;  but  my  horse  remained  where  he  had  fallen, 
certainly  injured,  or  that  gallant  fellow  would 
never  lie  so.  Then  —  O !  how  the  chorus  of  the 
approaching  dogs  drove  every  thought  but  Fox 
from  my  mind.  I  would  remain  where  I  was. 
He  must  pass  near.  And  hark  I  I  heard,  away 
up  behind  me,  a  call,  and  the  crashing  of  a  rider ; 
but  I  turned  not  my  head,  for  —  sight  to  ^:l  my 
eyes,  and  nerve  my  hands  —  there,  not  eighty 
yards  west,  trotting  quickly,  now  to  stand  for  a 
fiash  of  hearing,  then  to  dash  into  a  frightened 
gallop,  a  fox  —  the  black  fox  —  darted  into  and 
across  a  short  piece  of  open  ground,  like  a  shadow 
of  guile.  Flint  and  tinder,  what  a  blazing  chase  I 
Hardly  had  he  passed  from  my  sight,  than  Car- 
touche darted  like  an  arrow  into  the  same  open, 
nostrils  to  the  ground,  then  his  trumpeting  nose 
swung  toward  the  skies,  with  a  peal  of  loud  vic- 
tory. O,  how  my  heart  beat  I  louder  than  the 
hound's  voice  to  me ;  but  my  musdes  seemed  to 
harden  into  iron.  There,  there!  in  his  last  des- 
perate effort,  the  fox  again  1  quick  I  in  a  second 
he  will  be  hidden !  Bang  I  Stopped  in  the 
fiash,  nose  and  tail  stretched  out,  with  the  last 
long  leap.  I  jumped  toward  him,  and  had  hardy 
time  to  swing  him  aloft,  and  shout  a  cheer  with 
what  breath  remained  in  me,  when  Cartouche  was 
upon  me.  I^ot  a  hundred  yards  off,  the  Dwarf 
restrained  his  own  fierce,  sweat-flecked  horse  by 
the  side  of  my  &Uen  steed. 
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THE  TRULY  RURAL  ROMAUNT  OP  THE  SLEEPY  PRINCESS. 


(Oontinaed.) 


xin. 

Now,  as  he  sings  poor  Poppy's  woes, 
The  tear  rolls  down  the  poet's  nose ; 
His  pensive  heart  beneath  his  vest, 
Responsive  beats  to  Poppy's  breast : 
But  stay  !  this  weakness  is  but  vain  1 
Dry  up,  and  so  resume  the  strain. 


xrv. 


One  startling  shriek  she  gives.     Alack ! 
The  startled  echoes  give  it  back, 
Not  useless  all.     By  happy  chance 
Sir  Pea-pod  hears,  and  waves  his  lance, 
Claps  spurs  into  his  charger's  sides, 
And  to  the  maiden's  rescue  rides. 
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XV. 


In  nick  of  time  arrives  the  knight; 
Good  fairies  aid  thee,  Aconite  f 
With  lance  in  rest,  and  all  aglow, 
He  deals  the  Dragon^blow  on  blow ; 
Who  now,  alarmed,  lets  fell  his  prey, 
And  on  his  hind-legs  stands  at  bay. 


XYI. 

In  vain  he  chafes  :  Sir  Pea-pod's  steel 
Has  pierced  him  through  from  head  to  heel ; 
Within  a  trice  he's  stretched  in  death, 
And  yields  his  vegetable  breath, 
Staining  the  Pod  full  twenty  feet, 
A  helpless  and  anmourned  dead  Beet. 
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xvn. 
Haste  I  not  a  moment  must  be  lost ; 
Poppy  has  yielded  up  the  ghost, 
Or  seems  to  have  done  so  ;  pale  and  stiff. 
No  pulse  is  felt,  —  of  breath  no  whiff. 
Sir  Aconite  is  in  despair, 
And  tears  in  shreds  his  knightly  hair. 


(To  be  oooclnded.) 


xvin. 

Returning  reason  bade  him  go 
To  where  the  limpid  waters  flow, 
And  bathe  her  brow  ;  or,  better  far. 
Take  her  to  where  hj^  parents  are. 
This  course  is  beet.     With  tender  heed 
He  mounts  with  her  his  neighing  steed. 
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PICTURES   FROM  FROISSART. 


JfY  PAUL  B.  HAYNE. 


A  GLANCE  AT   THE   LIFE   OP  FR0IS8ABT. 

JoHH  Froissabt,  one  of  the  most  delightfiil 
of  lustorians,  without  whoee  works  oar  knowl- 
edge of  that  stirring  and  important  period,  tbe 
fourteenth  oentory,  would  be  somewhat  vague  and 
Qosatis&ctorj,  was  bom  in  Valenoienoes,  a  town 
of  Hainault,  about  the  jear  1337.  His  family 
se^ns  to  have  been  highly  respectable,  and  some 
have  thought  noble.  At  a  very  early  age  he  be- 
gan to  show  the  qualities  which  afterward  distin- 
guished him. 

Seldom  has  there  been  so  eager,  restless,  and 
inquisitive  a  child!  With  a  temperament  like 
quicksilver,  he  could  not  remain  long  in  the  same 
place,  or  doing  the  same  thing !  He  rejoiced  in 
all  the  games  suitable  for  his  years,  and  indeed 
pursued  them  with  such  zeal,  that  his  teachers 
were  constantly  forced  to  check,  and  often  to 
punish  him. 

Having  passed  the  awkward  crisis  of  hobblede- 
boydom,  and  got  fairly  into  his  teens,  Froissart 
devoted  himself  to  hunting,  music,  feasts,  assem- 
blies, dress,  dancing,  and  we  regret  to  say,  to  wine 
and  unduly  rich  living,  tastes  which  clung  to  him 
throughout  his  career.  Yet  he  could  be  indus- 
trious too,  and  luckily  a  rage  for  historical  research 
saved  him  from  absolute  excess.  When  a  youth 
of  barely  twenty,  he  undertook,  at  the  entreaty 
of  bis  "  lord  and  master,  Sir  Robert  de  Namur, 
Lord  of  Beaufort,"  to  write  about  the  wars  and 
other  famous  events  of  his  own  time.  For  the 
better  part  of  four  years  he  labored  at  his  ^  Chron- 
icles," which  —  as  the  art  of  printing  was  then  un- 
known —  could  exist  only  in  manuscripts,  largely 
multiplied,  however,  by  active  clerks,  and  in  some 
cases  beautifully  illuminated ! 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  Froissart,  who  mean- 
while had  travelled  into  the  mo^t  distant  French 
provinces,  went  over  to  England,  and  presented 
portions  of  his  history  to  the  wise  and  liberal 
Pbillppa  of  Hainault,  Edward  the  lliird's  queen. 
One  chief  object  of  his  visit  was  to  ease  the  pains 
of  a  hopeless  attachment,  which,  he  tells  us,  seized 
upon  his  heart  in  infancy,  and  tormented  him 
fiar  years.  Queen  Philippa.  received  Froissart  in 
the  kindest  manner,  and  thenceforth  became  his 
patroness.  She  soon  learnt  of  his  love-trouble, 
encouraged  him  not  to  despair,  and  sent  him  back 
to  his  own  country,  furnished  with  money  and 


horses,  upon  condition  that  he  would  again  visit 
her.  But  the  poor  lover  was  fated  to  be  a  second 
time  disappointed.  To  the  bitter  end,  in  fact,  his 
mistress  remained  cold  and  unyielding. 

Returning,  after  a  considerable  time,  to  Eng- 
land, —  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  —  he  at- 
tached himself  to  Philippa's  service.  The  queen, 
being  fond  of  letters,  could  appreciate  Froissart^s 
titles  to  her  favor.  Struck  by  the  merits  of  the 
'<  Chronicles  "  be  had  before  presented  to  her,  she 
honored  him  with  the  office  of  clerk  —  that  is  to 
say,  secretary  or  writer —  of  her  chamber,  which 
he  was  in  pos>ession  of  from  1361. 

For  the  purpose  of  collecting  every  kind  of 
material  to  enrich  his  narratives,  Froissart,  during 
the  years  of  his  royal  clerkship,  travelled,  at  his 
mistress's  expense,  all  over  Europe.  His  plan 
was  not  to  search  merely  among  old,  perhaps  lying 
records,  but  wherever  he  went  to  **  make  diligent 
inquiry  after  tho^e  ancient  knights  and  squires, 
who  had  been  present  at  deeds  at  arms,  and  who 
were  well  enabled  to  speak  of  them."  Also  he 
sought  for  heralds  of  good  repute,  to  verify  and 
confirm  what  he  might  have  heard  elsewhere  of 
such  matters.  This  is  one  reason  why  bis  ^'  Chron- 
icles "  are  so  full  of  life  and  freshness.  Generally, 
his  histories  may  be  relied  upon  as  truthful,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  where  he  had  no  choice  but  to  write 
from  tradition,  in  which  cases  he  displays  fre- 
quently not  a  little  credulous  simplicity. 

Six  months  of  Froissart's  stay  in  Britain  were 
employed  in  journeying  as  far  as  the  wild  Scotch 
Highlands.  Upon  this  expedition  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  his 
lords,  particularly  William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  who 
lodged  him  for  fifteen  days  in  his  castle  of  Dal- 
keith. Not  very  long  after,  we  hear  of  Frois- 
sart wandering  among  the  various  Italian  courts. 
From  Savoy  he  proceeded  to  Milan,  and  thence,  in 
order,  to  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Rome.  The  Ital- 
ian princes  treated  him  so  liberally,  that  instead 
of  travelling,  as  he  had  done  through  Scotland, 
on  horseback,  and  followed  only  by  a  grayhound, 
he  progressed  now  in  state,  splendidly  mounted, 
and  with  a  retinue  of  servants. 

In  1369,  Froissart's  good  mistress,  Queen  Phi- 
lippa, died.  He  felt  her  loss  sincerely,  and  com- 
posed a  mourning  ode  upon  the  occasion.  It 
was  her  decease,  no  doubt,  which  induced  him  to 
go  into  bis  own  country,  where  (being  a  priest 
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as  well  as  man  of  letters)  he  obtained  the  living 
of  Lestines.  His  condact  here  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  devout,  for  on  his  own  evidence 
we  learn  that  the  tavern-keepers  of  Lestines  had 
five  hundred  francs  of  his  money,  in  the  short 
space  of  time  he  was  their  rector  ! 

But  soon  Jie  was  to  be  more  profitably  occupied 
again,  than  in  wasting  his  means  in  wine-bibbing 
at  public-houses.  Winceslaus  de  Luxembourg, 
Duke  of  Brabant,  engaged  his  services  as  secre- 
tary. He  was  a  poet,  or  at  least,  he  made  grace- 
ful verses,  and  these,  in  the  shape  of  rondeaus, 
songs,  and  virelays,  Froissart  collected,  adding 
some  of  his  own  pieces  to  the  productions  of  the 
prince ;  altogether,  they  formed  a  romance,  with 
the  title  of  '^Meliador,"  or  "The  Knight  of  the 
Sun."  Unfortunately,  just  as  this  work  was  on 
the  point  of  completion,  the  duke  died. 

But  Froissart  was  never  long  in  want  of  em- 
ployment Directly  after  this  event,  Guy,  Count 
de  Blois,  received  him  into  his  household.  He 
was  nuule  clerk  of  the  chapel,  and  showed  his 
gratitude  by  a  pastoral  on  the  betrothing  of  the 
Count's  son  Louis  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Uie 
Duke  de  Berry.  The  three  succeeding  years  of 
1385, 1386,  and  1387,  Froissart  passed  sometimes 
in  the  Blasois,  sometimes  in  Touraine.  But  hav- 
ing agreed  to  continue  his  history,  which  had  been 
left  unfinished,  he  took  advantage  of  the  peace 
just  concluded  to  visit,  in  1388,  the  court  of 
the  famous  Gaston,  Count  de  Foix  and  de  Beam 
(sumamed  PhabuSj  on  account  of  his  handsome 
person),  where  he  hoped  to  gather  information  as 
to  foreign  lands,  from  the  number  of  warriors  as- 
sembled there.  After  a  journey  of  six  days  he 
reached  the  town  of  Ortez  in  Beam,  Gaston*s  or- 
dinary residence.  Froissart  did  well  in  visiting 
this  place.  Count  de  Foix  was  a  magnificent 
knight  and  captain,  whose  fame  had  dniwn 
around  him  the  bravest  soldiers  of  the  ago.  Their 
conversations  ran  on  attacks  of  places,  surprises, 
sieges,  assaults,  skirmishes,  and  pitched  battles. 
Their  amusements  were  tilts,  tournaments,  and 
huntings.  Among  them  the  chronicler  was  at 
home;  he  seemed  to  breathe  an  atmospht  re  of 
adventure  and  romance.  Every  evenii*!*,  ho 
amused  Gaston  and  his  guests  by  reading  aloud  to 
them  the  "  Meliador,"  and  they,  in  turn,  t*iM  liiisi 
all  the  particulars  of  the  wars  in  which  thev  lunl 
fought.  Specially  valuable  facta  were  obuiuetl 
by  him  from  certain  knights  of  Aragon  and  Kug* 
land  then  livmg  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  m 
that  neighborhood. 

Upon  leaving  Gaston,  Froissart,  for  upwunl 
of  three  years,  seems  hardly  to  Iiave  known  i'' 


quiet  was.  At  one  moment  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him  in  Auvergne,  then  in  Hainault,  Paris, 
Holland,  and  Picardy,  —  until  at  last,  about  Jan- 
uary, 1390,  he  reappears  in  his  own  country. 
There  he  employs  himself  in  completing  his  his- 
tory from  the  intelligence  be  had,  with  so  much 
trouble,  collected. 

Five  years  later  he  passed  over  into  England 
for  the  last  time.  The  young  king,  Richard  II., 
was  on  the  throne.  By  him  Froissart  was 
treated  with  favor  and  distmction.  <'  Since^'  said 
tlie  prince,  ^you  master  scholar  have  been  in 
the  household  of  my  grand&ther,  and  likewise  of 
the  queen,  my  grandmother,  you  must  be  still  of 
the  household  of  England ! "  Upon  the  first 
good  opportunity,  the  historian  begged  the  king's 
acceptance  of  a  copy  of  "  Meliador,"  "  bound  in 
crimson  velvet,  with  ten  silver  gilt  nails,  and  a 
golden  rose  on  the  clasp ! "  Richard  was  hugely 
pleased  with  this  work,  but  whether  he  admired 
the  splendid  outside,  or  the  romantic  inside  most, 
does  not  very  clearly  appear. 

The  limit  of  his  sojourn  at  the  English  court 
having  been  reached,  Froissart  retumed  home. 
In  1397,  Guy,  Count  de  Blois,  the  last  of  his 
patrons,  died.  He  himself  was  then  sixty  years 
old,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  lived  Jour 
years  longer,  for  he  relates  some  of  the  events  of 
1400. 

As  hinted  before,  Froissart's  **  Chronicles"  are 
of  great  historical  value*.  The  matter  is  for  the 
most  part  trustworthy,  and  the  style  charmingly 
clear  and  simple.  He  grew  a  trifie  garrulous  in 
his  old  age,  but  he  never  lost  his  spirits,  and  his 
natural,  animated,  agreeable  manner.  After  the 
lapse  of  five  hundred  years,  what  he  tells  us  seems 
as  real  as  if  the  events  had  happened  only  yester- 
day. This  is  because  he  saw  so  many  of  the 
things  related,  with  his  own  keen,  observant  eyes, 
or  received  an  account  of  them  fresh  from  tlie 
lips  of  those  who  were  the  chief  actors  therein. 
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hnd,  there  erer  has  been,  from  the  reign  of  King 
Arthur,  some  prince,  feeble  both  in  mind  and 
body.  We  find  an  example  of  this  in  the  career 
of  the  gallant  £dward  III.  His  grandfather, 
Edward  I.,  called  "  the  good  king,"  was  brave, 
wise,  enterprising,  and  fortunate  in  war.    He  was 


the  twelve  peers  and  barons  of  France  decide, 
who  held  the  crown  to  be  disposed  of  at  their 
will.  They  insisted  that  neither  to  Isabella, 
regarded  as  a  woman  and  inferior,  nor  to  her 
son  (subsequeotlj  known  as  the  King  Edward 
III.),  must  so  noble  a  kingdom  as  France    be 


oonstaDdy  fighting  with  his  unrnly  neighbors,  the    given.     Therefore,  with  not  one  dissentfng  voice, 

they  chose  for  their  ruler  the  Lord  Philip  of  Va- 
lois,  nephew  to  the  former  King  Philip,  thus  put- 
ting aside  forever  the  English  queen  and  her  off- 
spring. Whereupon,  a  bitter  and  deadly  quarrel 
arose  between  the  two  countries,  which  resulted 
in  destructive  wars  and  devastations,  not  only  in 
France,  but  various  other  portions  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe. 


Scotch,  whom,  on  three  or  four  different  occa- 
sioDfi,  be  defeated  with  terrible  loss. 

When  he  died,  his  son  by  his  first  marriage 
(also  named  Edward)  succeeded  to  the  crown ; 
but  be  failed  to  inherit  his  father's  wisdom  or 
ooarage.  Evil  counselors  got  possession  of  his 
ear,  aod  caused  him  to  govern  the  kingdom  so 
loosely,  that  Robert  Bruce  not  only  reconquered 
an  Scotland,  but  afterwards  defeated  the 'king, 
uA  all  the  barons  of  England,  in  the  great 
pitched  batde  of  Bannockburn,  when  the  pux*suit 
lasted  two  entire  days  and  nights  I  Finally,  Ed- 
ward, with  merely  a  handful  of  followers,  reached 
LoDdon,  half  dead  with  fiitigue  and  shame  1 

Previous  to  this  disaster,  King  Edward  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  of 
Fnmce.  She  was  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  m 
the  world,  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons  and  two 
danghters.  The  elder  son  became  Edward  III., 
who  was  crowned  in  London  on  Christmas  Day, 
1326,  daring  the  life-time  of  both  his  parents ! 
The  other,  named  John,  died  in  his  youth.  Isa- 
bella, the  elder  daughter,  married  David  of  Scot- 
laod,  in  order  to  secure  a  peace  between  that 
coQQtry  and  England.  The  younger  daughter 
espoused  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Duke  of 
Gaelderland. 

11. 

0CCA8IOX    OF    THB  WARS    BETWEEN    THE    KINGS 
OP   FRANCE   AND    ENGLAND. 


QUEEN     ISABELLAS 


ni. 

DISPUTE    WITH 
BAND. 


HER    HUS- 


Nothing  could  prove  Edward  II.'s  weakness  of 
character  more  clearly  than  the  way  in  which  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  governed  by  unworthy  ad- 
visers. The  chief  of  these  was  Sir  Hugh  Spen- 
cer, who  abused  his  master  s  confidence,  in  order 
that  lie  might  gain  for  himself  wealth  and  power. 
Everybody  imputed  to  him  the  dreadful  defeat 
which  Edward  had  suffered  at  the  htinds  of  Rob- 
ert Bruce,  and  the  great  barons  and  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  murmured  against  him,  and  desired  his 
downfall. 

He  was  not  slow  to  discover  their  hostility, 
whereupon  (like  the  cunning  schemer  he  liad  al- 
ways shown  himself)  he  look  the  king  aside,  and 
told  him  that  the  nobles  had  formed  an  alliajice 
against  his  majesty,  and  would  soon  drive  him 
from  his  throne,  if  he  refused  to  adopt  instant 
nieasures  to  prevent  such  treason.  The  king 
grew  half  mad  with  terror.  So,  in  his  fienzy,  he 
It  is  very  important  that  we  should  trace  and  caused  all  these  lord*  to  be  arrested,  and,  without 
remember  the  causes  of  these  celebrated  wars,  in  delay,  ordered  the  heads  of  no  less  than  twenty- 
which  so  much  blood  and  treasure  were  expended,  two  of  the  greatest  barons  to  be  struck  off,  never 
I  «Dd  80  many  acts  of  valor  were  displayed.  It  even  pausing  to  give  any  reason  for  the  bruial 
seens  that  the  French  King  Philip  the  Fair  had  deed !  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  a  pious,  up- 
tbee  sons,  beside  that  wonderfully  lovely  daugh-  right  man,  suffered  first.  Afterward,  people  said 
te-^Isabella,  who  married  the  King  of  England,      that  because  of  his  pure,  religious  life,  miracles 


Like  their  father,  the  three  sons  were  reinark- 
tble  for  great  comeliness  of  person.  The  eldest, 
lewis,  was  called  Lewis  Hutin ;  the  second, 
Pbilip  the  Long ;  and  the  third,  Charles.      One 


were  performed  at  his  grave  ;  but  this,  we  know, 
must  have  been  all  fancy. 

The  whole-ale  munler  of  the  nobles,  as  it  was 
rightly  thought  to  be,  increased  tenfold  the  gen- 


I  ifter  another,  they  were  all  kings  of  PVance,  and  ei-al   hatred  of   Sir*  Hugh    Spencer.     Especially 

<tte  after  another,  they  died  without  legitimate  did  the  queen  detest  and  fear  him ;  for,  in  addi- 

■ate  heirs.     Now,  on  the  demise  of  the  last  of  tion  to  other  dark  deeds,  he  tried  his  best  to  fo- 

wm  (Charles),  many  thought   that   the  French  ment  discord  between  Isabella  and  the  king.  And 

woe  should  be  yielded  to  Isabella,  his  sister,  he  succeeded  so  well   that  the  latter  would  not 

wen  Queen  of  England.     Not  so,  however,  did  see  the  queen,  or  come  to  any  place  where  she 
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was  I  When  the  quarrel  had  lasted  some  time, 
Isabella,  and  the  kiug*8  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Kent,  who  stood  her  friend,  had  reason  to  know 
that  some  mortal  danger  awaited  them,  unless 
they  quitted  the  country.  Then,  hastily  and  se- 
cretly making  her  preparations,  the  queen,  under 
pretense  of  visiting  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  went  to  the  sea-shore,  and  on  that 
very  night  set  sail  for  France.  Her  young  son 
Edward,  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  and  the  Earl  of 
Kent,  were  her  companions.  Next  morning  they 
landed  safely  at  Boulogne. 


IV. 

HOW  THE  QUEEN  OP  ENGLAND  MADE  HER  COM- 
PLAINT TO  HER  BROTHER,  THE  KING  OP 
FRANCE. 

The  Governor  of  Boulogne,  and  the  Abbot  of 
the  town,  welcomed  Isabella  and  her  suite  with 
great  respect,  and  entertained  them  handsomely 
for  two  days. 

On  the  third  day,  they  continued  their  jour- 
ney toward  Paris.     Now,  King  Charles,  having 


heard  of  his  sister's  coming,  sent  some  of  his 
great  lords  to  meet  and  conduct  her  to  his  pres- 
ence. 

When  she  reached  the  court,  much  agitated  bj 
her  journey  and  its  cause,  and  faltered  a  little 
outside  the  door  of  the  presence  chamber,  the 
king,  perceiving,  rose  in  haste  to  meet  her. 

Alter  embracmg  and  kissing  her  lovingly,  be 
said,  ^^  Welcome,  welcome,  fair  sister  I  "  Then, 
turning  to  the  prince,  *<  And  is  this  fine  youdi 
your  son,  and  my  nephew  ?  welcome  to  him  like- 
wise I "  Whereupon,  he  took  each  by  the  hand, 
and  led  them  gently  in.  The  queen, 
whose  chief  hope  was  in  her  brother, 
tried  to  kneel  at  hb  feet:  but  this  he 
would  not  allow ;  so,  holding  her  right 
hand  still,  he  inquired  with  affectionate 
earnestness  into  her  business  and  affairs. 
She  made  very  cautious,  but  clear  replies, 
dwelling  on  the  cruel  tyranny  of  Sir 
Hugh  Spencer,  and  beseeching  her  broth- 
er's advice  and  help.* 

When  Charles  had  heard  her  piteous 
story,  he  was  greatly  moved,  and  cried  out, 
**  Be  appeased,  fair  sister ;  for,  by  the 
faith  I  owe  to  Grod  and  St.  Denis,  I  shall 
provide  for  you  some  remedy  I  "  Then, 
despite  his  continued  opposition,  the 
queen,  melted  by  gratitude  at  such  sweet 
words,  persisted  in  kneeling  down  before 
him,  exclaiming,  **  O  dear  lord  and  broth- 
er, I  pray  God  to  second  your  kind  in- 
tentions ! " 

After  these  words,  Charles  conducted 
Isabella  and  her  son  to  another  and 
splendidly  furnished  apartment,  where  he 
left  them  for  a  time',  commanding  his 
servants  to  provide  them  with  everything 
they  could  need. 

As  soon  as  possible,  Charles  assem- 
bled the  lords,  rulers,  and  Imrvns  of  his 
kingdom,  to  advise  with  them  upon  the 
proper  course  to  pursue  in  this  diffi- 
culty of  his  sister  with  her  husband,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Spencer. 

"  By  all  means,"  they  said,  "  k  t  the  queen  pur- 
chase friends  and  help  here  in  France;  your  maj- 
esty and  counselors,  to  avoid  an  open  rupture 
with  England,  can  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the 

*  This  is  one  of  the  passages  in  which  Froissari  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  at  fault.  Other  historians  declare  that  Isa- 
bella was  sent  to  Paris  with  her  husband's  knowledge,  and  indeed 
by  his  txpt^tu  orders,  to  arrange  certain  matters  connected  witk 
the  homage  due  from  Edward  II.  to  Charles  of  France.  But  aa 
these  skeptics  have  not  proved  their  point,  we  see  no  sufficiexii 
ceason  to  discredit  the  wry  circumstantial  namUiye  of  FroiaBsrU 
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enterprise ;  bat,  meanwhile^  all  things  can  be  «e- 
crdl^  arraoged  ;  only,  let  gold  and  silver  be  spent 
judicioosly ! " 

Soch  advice  happened  to  suit  the  king's  views 
and  temper  at  the  moment,  so  he  acceded  to  it, 
and  Isabella  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  re- 
sult of  her  bold  flight  would  be  fortunate. 


8IB    HUGH     8PEK0ER*S     MANCEUYRES      AOAIKST 
THE   QUEEN,  AND    THEIR    SUCCESS. 

The  longer  Sir  Hugh  Spencer's  influence  lasted 
over  tlie  weak,  yadllating  English  monarch,  the 
more  imperioos  and  powerful  this  bad  minister 
became!    At  last,  his  pride  grew  so  intolerable, 
that  all  the  barons,  who  had  thns  far  escaped  the 
9caffi)ld,  joined  together,  and  rebelled  against  .his 
Mthoritj.     Private  quarrels  were  made  up  be- 
tween them,  and  they  sent  quietly  to  inform  the 
I     queen  at  Paris,  that  if  she  were  enabled  to  col- 
lect a  thousand  men  at  arms,  and  would  come  at 
i     the  head  of  them,  with   her  son,  into  England, 
j     they  would  ^  treat  with  her,  and  obey  him   as 
their  lawful  soTereign." 

These  offers  were  communicated  by  Isabella  tQ 
Charles,  who  replied  heartily,  ^  God  be  your 
help :  your  affairs  are  prospering  !  levy  an  army 
among  my  subjects.  I  not  only  consent  to  this, 
hot  I  will  order  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to 
be  distributed  among  them  1 " 

The  queen  had  already  gained  over  to  her  side 
many  of  the  bravest  lonls,  knights,  and  esquires 
(tf  the  French  kingdom,  and  her  brothers  en- 
oooraging  words  made  her  only  the  more  active 
and  hopeful. 
Bat  Sir  Hugh  Spencer  was  a  cunning   and 


dangerous  antagonist  His  spies  told  him  of  the 
queen's  measures ;  and  what  should  he  do  but 
dispatch  secret  agents  to  France,  loaded  with 
treasure,  such  as  gold,  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
every  kind  of  precious  stomas,  which  were  so 
subtly  distributed  amongst  the  king  and  his  coun- 
selors, that  '*  they  turned  as  cold  toward  the 
cause  of  Isabella,  as  before  they  had  been  warm  I " 
The  king,  moreover,  issued  a  decree,  forbidding 
any  of  his  people,  under  pain  of  banishment,  to 
further  Isabella's  plans,  or  to  assist  her  in  any 
mamier  whatsoever  I 

Nor  was  this  the  worst  part  of  the  poor 
queen's  discomfiture.  Sir  Hugh  Spencer  —  who, 
in  secret,  underhanded  plotting,  appears  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  human  mole  —  wrote  plausible 
letters,  and  sent  enormous  bribes  to  the  cardinals 
at  Rome,  who,  thus  touchingly  appealed  to, 
sought  bis  holiness,  the  Pope,  and  besought  him 
to  exercise  his  authority  in'  the  matter. 

Now,  you  must  know  that  in  that  age  the 
Pope  was  all-powerful.  The  n.ightiest  kings,  so 
to  speak,  were  as  dust  beneath  his  feet  I  ^  He  had 
but  to  command,  and  everybody  obeyed.  He 
had  but  to  threaten,  and  everybody  trembled  I 

Therefore,  when  he  briefly  and  sternly  ad- 
dressed the  King  of  France,  and  deigning  not  to 
give  his  reasons,  commanded  him  instantly  to 
send  Isabella  out  of  the  country,  Charles,  fearing 
excwnmunication  (which  meant  misery  and  shame 
in  this  world,  and  everlasting  woe  in  the  world 
to  come),  hastened  to  obey  him  I  Thus  was  the 
English  queen,  helpless  and  an  exil'e,  thrown 
upon  the  mercy  of  strangers ! 

But  avarice  and  superstition  are  powerful 
agents !  Many  cruel,  mean,  infamous  things, 
have  they  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  pass. 


PRINCESS   EVA. 


Ohck  a  tradesman  hung  in  his  shop  window 
two  dolls,  one  dressed  as  a  lady,  the  other  as  a 
gentleman,  which  were  the  admiration  of  every 
child  in  the  neighborhood,  for  such  beautiful  dolls 
liad  never  been  seen  there  before.  The  little 
gentleman  wore  a  crimson  velvet  coat,  plum-col- 
ored waistcoat,  and  black  pltksh  shorts,  beneath 
which  were  to  be  seen  bright  glass  buckles,  neat 
white  stockings,  and  patent-leather  shoes;  his 
Imt  was  brown  and  curly,  and  his  eyes  were  the 
Mkr  of  his  hair.  Altogether,  he  was  a  very 
kandaome,  as  well  as  handsomely  dressed  young 

Touiy.—No. ».  8 


gentleman  doll.  As  for  the  little  lady,  I  can  give 
you  no  idea  of  her  beauty  ;  she  had  pink  cheeks, 
large  blue  eyes,  and  long  curling  hair  of  the  fin- 
est texture ;  her  dress  was  white  satin,  and  her 
shoes  white  kid,  with  tiny  white  satin  bows  on 
them ;  in  her  hand  she  held  a  little  lace  handker- 
chief, which  had  been  perfumed  with  violet  es* 
sence* 

Christmas  Eve  had  come,  and  still  the  dolls 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  shopkeeper's  window,  for 
he  asked  such  a  high  price  for  them,  that  no  one 
bought  them.     At  last  a  carriage  drove  to  the 
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door,  and  a  little  girl  and  her  mamma  entered  the 
shop.  After  looking  at  a  great  many  piny  things 
the  little  girl  happened  to  cast  her  eyes  toward 
the  window,  and  immediately  cried  out  that  she 
wanted  the  beautiful  little  lady  doll.  Her  mother 
asked  its  price,  and  tried  to  persuade  Jessie  to 
buy  something  else ;  but  she  continued  to  beg  for 
it,  and  at  last  her  mother  consented,  and  Jessie 
brought  off  the  doll  in  triumph,  greatly  envied 
by  a  group  of  little  children,  who  stood  near  the 
shop,  looking  at  the  pretty  things,  and  wishing  for 
money  to  buy  some  ;  but  Jessie  was  a  thought- 
less little  girl,  and  did  not  notice  the  children's 
longing  looks  until  her  mother  directed  her  at- 
tention to  them ;  then  she  felt  sorry  because  they 
were  too  poor  to  buy  pretty  things,  and  asked 
her  mother  if  she  miglit  give  them  some  sugar- 
plums which  were  in  the  carriage.  Her  mother 
fve  her  consent,  and  Jessie  had  soon  divided 
r  candy  among  the  poor  children. 

On  Jlrriving  at  home,  Jessie  hastened  to  her 
own  room,  where  there  was  a  large  baby-house, 
hi  whicl\  she  put  the  new  doll,  telling  the  older 
inhabitants  that  they  must  be  very  polite  to  the 
new  dolly,  as  she  was  a  stranger,  and  if  they 
were  not  very  kind  to  her,  might  feel  lonely.  The 
largest  bedroom  was  to  be  hers,  and  Miss  Kate, 
who  slept  there  before,  must  go  to  the  small 
room  and  sleep  with  Miss  Lisette,  an  invalid 
with  only  one  arm  and  one  leg,  who,  on  account 
of  her  health,  was  obliged  to  remain  in  bed,  ex- 
cept when  Miss  Kate  took  her  out  to  drive  in 
the  carriage.  "  But  Miss  Lisette  shall  not  be 
disturbed,"  said  Jessie.  '^  I  will  put  the  little 
iron  bed  in  her  room,  for  Miss  Kate  to  sleep  on, 
and  it  is  much  better  for  poor  Lisette  to  have 
some  one  sleeping  in  her  room,  in  case  she  should 
be  taken  ill  at  night." 

While  prattling  on  in  this  way,  what  was  Jes- 
sie's surprise  to  see  the  new  doll  jump  up  from 
the  chair  on  which  she  had  been  placed,  and  be- 
gin to  rub  her  eyes.  At  first  Jessie  was  fn«jht- 
ened,  and  she  was  running  out  of  the  room,  when 
a  silvery  voice  called  to  her,  **  Dear  little  girl,  do 
not  run  away  from  me  ;  I  will  do  you  no  harm." 
At  this  Jessie  came  back  to  the  baby-house,  won- 
dering very  much  if  she  could  be  asleep,  and  this 
only  a  dream. 

**  My  name  is  Eva,"  said  the  little  doll ;  "  my 
&ther  is  king  of  a  small  party  of  elves,  and  I 
was  to  have  been  married  to  Prince  Weewee,  the 
son  of  a  neighboring  king.  On  my  wedding  day 
a  wicked  old  witch,  who  wanted  Prince  Weewee 
to  marry  her  own  daughter,  turned  Weewee  and 
myself    into  dolls.     Every   year    the    spell   is 


broken  for  one  honr ;  this  is  that  hoar ;  and  if 
two  drops  of  mortaFs  blood  fall  on  me  daring 
that  time,  the  enchantment  will  be  forever  bro- 
ken, and  my  cruel  old  enemy  will  lose  her  power 
over  me.  So,  dear  little,  girl,  if  you  will  only 
stick  a  pin  in  your  finger,  and  let  two  drops  of 
your  blood  fiUl  on  me,  I  shall  be  safe.  Pray, 
pray  1  do  it  for  your  poor  wretched  little  Eva.** 

Jessie  was  a  brave  little  girl,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  stick  a  pin  in  her  pretty,  plump,  white 
finger.  The  blood  oozed  out  in  gretit  red  drops, 
and  fell  on  Princess  Eva's  flaxen  curls,  but  won- 
derful to  relate,  it  left  no  stain.  Eva's  joy  and 
gratitude  were  unbounded;  she  clapped  her 
hands  together,  jumped  up  into  Jessie's  lap  and 
kissed  her  over  and  over  again,  until  she  was  so 
tired  that  she  had  to  stop  to  rest.  Then  her  lit- 
tle face  became  grave,  and  she  begged  Jessie  to 
take  her  hack  to  the  toy-shop,  as  the  other  doll  in 
the  window  was  Prince  Weewee,  and  she  longed 
to  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  for  that  would 
break  the  spell  he  was  under,  and  set  him  free. 

But  she  was  to  be  disappointed;  the  shop- 
keeper had  sold  Prince  Weewee  :  he  thought  he 
remembered  that  a  little  girl  had  bought  him.  and 
described  her  to  Jessie ;  but  one  of  the  clerks  re- 
minded him  that  the  little  girl  had  only  looked  at 
the  doll,  and  that  an  old  woman  had  bought  him. 
Altogether,  they  were  so  uncertain  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  Jessie  learned  nothing  that  might  assist 
Princess  Eva  in  her  search  for  her  friend. 

^  I  must  go  in  search  of  him,"  said  Eva.  And 
so  when  night  came,  she  started  forth  in  the 
moonlight  on  her  errand.  After  walking  for  some 
distance,  she  came  to  a  hill  that  was  so  high  our 
poor  little  wanderer  sank  down  exhausted  before 
reaching  the  top;  and  while  fitting  there,  she 
heard  a  shrill  voice  calling  out,  *'  Good- morrow. 
Dame  Ant ;  I  hope  your  family  are  all  well." 
Turning  to  the  direction  the  voice  came  from. 
Princess  Eva  saw  a  large  grasshopper  perched  on 
a  twig,  and  talking  to  a  busy  little  ant,  who  was 
working  hard  to  pull  a  dead  ^y  along.  ^  I  wish," 
the  grasshopper  continued,  ^that  you  would 
leave  that  stupid  work  and  come  with  me  to-night 
to  the  elves'  party ;  of  course  I  am  not  invited; 
no  insect  is  :  but  it  is  very  amusing,  I  can  assure 
you,  to  watch  them  dance  and  jump  about ;  if 
you  are  under  a  large  leaf,  you  can  see  the  fun 
without  being  seen.  Come,  you  sober,  stupid  lit- 
tle ant,  enjoy  yourself  for  once  in  your  life,  and 
do  not  waste  your  time  and  bredc  your  back 
dragging  dead  flies,  that  are  altogether  too  heavy 
for  you.  Holla  !  what's  this  ?  "  Madam  Grasa- 
faoppf  r  exclaimed  suddenly,  seeing  Princess  Eva. 
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*<  Wbo  are  yon,  my  dear  ?  not  one  of  the  elves 
going  U>  the  party  to-night ;  you  look  too  tired 
fiv  that ;  you  mnst  have  come  a  long  way,  to  be 
80  tired." 

*'I  am  Prinoess  Eva,  and  I  am  looking  for 
Pnnoe  Weewee.  Have  you  seen  anything  of 
him,  good  Mrs.  Grasshopper,  or  Mrs.  Ant  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  grasshopper,  "  I  have  not  seen 
him ;  but  what  a  pity  you  are  so  tired,  or  you 
might  go  with  me  to  the  elves'  ball,  —  it's  such 
fim,  you  don't  know.  Grood-by,  my  dears,"  and 
the  lively  little  insect  hopped  off,  and  vras  soon 
<mt  of  sight 

''Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Ant,  "how  frivolous. 

My  dear   Princess    Eva,   you   must   go    home 

wiih  me  and  rest,  you  are  too  tired  to  go  ^rther 

to-nigiit ;  lift  the  head  of  the  fly,  dear,  and  we 

will  sooa  get  him  home.     Pardon   me  if  I  call 

yoa  Eva ;  we  are  such  plain  people,  that  all  my 

boarders  would   be   so   frightened,  they    would 

\     leave  the  house  if  I  told  them  I  had  invited  a 

princess  to  stay  with  me  ;  put  your  arms  further 

I     under,  dear ;  yon  are  taller  than  I  am,  and  so  the 

i     fly's  head  is  easier  for  you  to  carry.     Here  we 

sre:  pat  your  hand- in  my  apron  pocket,  and  get 

I     OQt  the  front-door  key ;  that's  right :  now  put  it 

I     in  npdde  down,  and  push.     Thank  you,  dear! 

that's  all  right;  just  give  this  fly  a  pull  once 

more, —  he's  monstrous   heavy.     Now,  my  dear, 

joa  most  have  some  supper.     Will  you  take  a 

I     hit  of  fly's  wing  ?  it  is  very  delicate :  or  a  piece 

of  J^  ?  What,  neither  ?   O,  I  forgot !  a  princess, 

of  course,  needs  more  tempting  food.     I  have  a 

few  grains  of  sugar  in  the  store-room,  kept  for 

sickness ;  it's  so  nourishing,  you  know.    You  are 

too  tired  to  eat,  you  say.     Very  well,  dear ;  go 

to  bed,  and  I  will  heat  a  drop  of  sirup  for  you. 

Dr.  Mole  recommends  it  in  cases  of  exhaustion." 

Prinoess   Eva  woke  up  next  morning   quite 

fiwh,  and  ready  to  continue  her  journey.     She 

partook  of  a  grain  of  sugar  by  way  of  breakfast, 

and  then  announced  her  intention  of  starting. 

**  Dear  me,**  cried  Mrs.  Ant,  "  to  be  sure  ;  but 
you  are  so  strong,  dear,  will  you  do  me  a  great 
&vor?  the  provisions  in  my  store-room  are  not 
wdl  packed  away :  will  you  help  me  to  repack 
them?" 

Now  Uie  truth  was  that  Eva's  arms  ached 
6om  the  erertion  she  had  made  to  carry  the  fly, 
hr  fasaj  prinoesses  never  lift  anything  heavier 
than  a  grain  of  sugar ;  but  she  said  nothing,  think- 
ing herself  fortunate  to  be  able  in  any  way  to 
repay  Mn.  Ant  for  her  hospitality.  All  that 
day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  she  worked 
hard,  packing  and  repacking  flies,  bees,  and  cock- 


roaches, fltting  them  together,  head  to  head,  and 
tail  to  tail.  Her  arms  and  back  ached,  and,  worst 
of  all,  she  now  knew  herself  to  be  a  prisoner. 
The  door  was  locked,  and  poor  little  Eva  looked 
forward  with  dread  to  the  prospect  of  spending 
her  life  waiting  on  Mrs.  Ant's  boarders.  One 
day,  when  Mrs.  Ant  was  out,  the  door  was  forced 
violently  open  from  the  outside,  and  Mrs.  Grass- 
hopper entered. 

"  Come,  Princess,"  she  cried, "  now's  your  time. 
Mother  Ant 's  away.  Come  with  me,  and  you 
shall  be  free  again.  Old  Mother  Ant  knows 
when  she  has  a  good  worker  in  her  power. 
Hurry  !  I  don't  want  her  to  know  I  let  you  out 
Give  me  your  hand:  now  jump;  see,  I  will 
shut  the  door  to  keep  robbers  out  I  met  the 
old  lady  just  now,  looking  for  her  cow.  I  told 
her  I  had  seen  it  on  a  rose-bush  the  other  side 
of  the  field,  so  she  will  not  be  back  for  some 
time.  We  will  walk  to  my  house  now,  and  spend 
the  day  there ;  to-night  I  will  introduce  you  to 
Mrs.  Raven,  a  very  wise  bird,  quite  intimate  with 
some  of  the  elves,  and  through  her  you  may  find 
your  prince.  This  is  my  house  :  enter,  Princess 
Eva ;  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  making  a 
prisoner  of  you.  I  am  at  home  so  seldom,  that 
any  prisoner  I  made  would  starve  to  death.  By 
the  way,  it's  too  bad,  I  have  no  provisions  in  the 
house ;  too  bad  it  really  is,  to  be  sure.  Mrs.  Ant 
says  I  am  a  wretched  housekeeper,  but  the  truth 
is  I  hate  mice,  and  I  often  laugh  at  the  absurdity 
of  mortals  who  fill  large  rooms  with  food  for 
rats  ;  but  I  daresay  you  are  not  hungry.  If  you 
will  stay  a  day  or  two  with  me,  my  dear,  I  will 
introduce  you  to  my  friend  Katydid,  a  dear  girl, 
ftdl  of  life,  and  such  a  sweet  voice.  You  won't 
stay  ?  well,  T  will  not  press  you  ;  but  whenever 
you  feel  like  living  a  gay,  happy  life,  come  to 
me,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  all  my  friends." 
Thus  Mrs.  Grasshopper  chattered,  almost  with- 
out intermission,  until  night  time,  when  the  two 
ladies  went  forth  to  seek  Mrs.  Raven.  They 
found  that  lady  at  home,  hard  at  work  pluming 
herself.  She  had  heard  of  Princess  Eva,  indeed 
had  seen  her  on.  the  occasion  of  an  elf  party: 
would  be  most  happy  to  assist  her  in  any  way  in 
her  power,  to  find  Prince  Weewee ;  regretted  the 
misfortune  Princess  Eva  had  gone  through ;  she 
had  seen  Eva's  father  the  day  his  daughter  had 
disappeared,  indeed  had  brought  home  some 
cake  ;  for,  there  being  no  wedding,  it  was  not 
wanted ;  and  she  ended  by  asking  Princess  Eva 
to  enter  her  nest  and  partake  of  what  was  to 
have  been  her  wedding-oAko.  Then  she  showed 
the  ladies  her  two  little  birdies,  who  opened  their 
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great  eyes  with  wonder  and  delight,  on  seeing 
Eva*8  satin  dress ;  and  she  good-naturedly  pulled 
the  satin  bows  off  of  her  shoes,  and  gave  one  to 
each  bird,  much  to  their  mother's  delight,  as  well 
as  their  own. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Grasshopper  had  taken 
leave  of  them  all,  and  Mrs.  Raven's  husband 
having  come  in,  that  lady  left  her  children  with 
hitn,  and  inviting  Princess  £va  to  get  on  her 
back,  flew  off  in  the  direction  of  the  forest 

"  Now,  my  child,"  said  she,  **  I  am  going  to 
take  you  to  see  a  remote  relation  of  your  own, 
and  an  honored  patron  of  mine,  —  Queen  £lva, 
the  most  powerful  of  elves;  and  it  is  ru- 
mored that  even  the  imps  bow  before  her  au- 
thority ;  she  is  a  lovely  creature,  a  perfect  angel, 
my  friend  Mrs.  Owl  (who  is  the  queen's  intimate 
friend)  says." 

So  they  went  to  see  Queen  Elva,  and  found  her 
in  a  part  of  the  forest  where  the  trees  were  all 
cleared  away,  and  in  their  places  grew  flowers 
more  beautiful  than  mortals  have  ever  seen  or 
imagined,  made  of  ,gold  and  silver,  with  dia- 
monds, rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  forming 
the  leaves.  On  a  magnificent  silver  pansy  sat 
the  queen.  She  was  dressed  in  a  delicate  green 
robe  made  of  spun  emeralds,  bordered  with  spun 
diamonds :  the  art  of  spinning  precious  stones  is 
known  only  to  Juries.  Queen  Elva's  hair  was 
like  the  sun's  rays,  and  her  soft  skin  like  alabas- 
ter, except  on  her  cheeks  and  lips,  and  the  tips 
of  her  fingers,  which  were  the  most  beautiful 
rose-color ;  on  her  wrist  she  wore  a  diamond  and 
emerald  bracelet,  and  round  her  neck  a  necklace 
to  match.  Rising  gracefully  above  her  shoulders 
might  be  seen  two  delicate  rainbow-tinted  wings, 
and  on  her  head  was  a  golden  crown.  Alto- 
gether, she  was  as  lovely  a  little  &iry  as  ever  was 
seen,  and  her  dress  could  not  possibly  have  been 
more  magnificent  She  received  Eva  very  kindly, 
raised  her  from  her  knees,  and  imprinting  a  kiss 
on  her  forehead,  called  her  "^  little  cousin,"  and 
prombed  to  assist  her  in  finding  Prince  Weewee. 
"'  But  first,"  she  said,  ^  you  must  rest,  and  be  re- 
freshed ; "  so  she  clapped  her  hands,  and,  on  the 
appearance  of  three  little  elves,  ordered  them  to 
array  the  princess  in  some  of  the  royal  gar- 
ments. They  bathed  the  princess  in  essence  of 
roses,  and  dressed  her  in  a  robe  of  spun  bril- 
liants ;  she  now  felt  quite  refreshed,  and,  after  tak- 
ing leave  of  the  queen,  she  mounted  Mrs.  Raven, 
and  continued  her  journey.  Queen  Elva  had 
given  her  cousin  a  looking-glass,  in  which  she 
could  see  anything  that  was  happening  within  a 
hundred  miles. 


The  raven  flew  in  every  direction,  and  Eva 
kept  her  eyes  on  the  glass,  but  several  days 
passed,  and  no  reflection  of  Prince  Weewee  ap- 
peared in  the  mirror.  At  last  one  day  Eva  ut- 
tered an  exdamation  of  joy,  and  clapped  her 
hands,  for  she  saw  in  the  magic-glass  that  her 
prince  was  in  a  house  not  a  mile  off;  but  the 
next  instant  her  eyes  611ed  with  tears,  for  she 
saw  that  Prince  Weewee  was  lying  in  a  comer 
on  a  pile  of  broken  toys.  Poor  little  Weewee 
had  been  bought  by  a  boy,  who  had  so  many 
toys  that  he  soon  got  tired  of  them,  and  then 
threw  them  away  in  a  comer.  Here  lay  Wee- 
wee the  hour  when  his  enchantment  was  broken, 
but  during  that  time  no  one  had  entered  the 
room.  Prince  Weewee  was  thinking  of  Eva, 
and  wondering  if  he  would  ever  see  his  dear  lit- 
tle bride  again. 

Mrs.  Raven  took  leave  of  Eva  outside  of  the 
house  in  which  Weewee  lay,  -^  she  had  done  all 
in*  her  power.  After  thanking  the  kind  bird, 
Eva  took  leave  of  her,  and  began  to  look  about 
for  some  one  to  help  her  enter  the  house.  She 
had  not  waited  very  long,  when  she  heard  a 
sound  of  nibbling,  and  lookuig  round,  discovered 
a  mouse  busily  whetting  her  teeth  on  a  small 
piece  of  wood. 

''Good  little  mouse,"  said  Eva,  ''can  you  help 
me  to  enter  this  house  ?  "  and  then  she  told  all 
her  story,  and  how  she  longed  to  see  Prince 
Weewee,  and  break  the  enchantment  "  If  we 
are  once  free,"  she  said,  "  the  old  witch  will  not 
have  power  to  enchant  us  again,  and  we  will  go 
home  and  live  with  our  friend?,  as  happy  as 
elves  can  be." 

The  mouse  was  much  interested  in  Eva's 
story,  and  promised  to  help  her  enter  the  house. 
"  I  have  often  seen  Prince  Weewee,"  she  con- 
tinued, "indeed,  to  tell  the  trath,  little  Mrs. 
Mouse  often  visited  the  playroom,  in  order  that 
she  might  nibble  at  the  sugar  dolls.  "  There  is 
a  wicked  old  witch  called  a  cat  living  there,** 
whispered  the  mouse.  "  She  is  very  crael  and 
terrible;  even  in  showing  her  pleasure,  she  is 
awful,  and  makes  a  noise  like  thunder.  I  have 
to  be  very  careful  to  keep  out  of  her  way.  Sev- 
eral of  my  children  have  been  killed  by  her: 
and  I  only  wonder  how  mem  who  talk  so  much 
about  justice,  allow  her  to  escape  the  gallows,  — ' 
a  more  barefinced  murderer  never  lived.  I  shud- 
der when  I  think  of  her." 

Little  Eva  was  much  frightened  at  the  ac- 
count of  the  terrible  animid,  and  was  all  the 
more  anxious  to  get  Prince  Weewee  out  of  the 
house. 
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« Come,"  said  Mrs.  Mouse,  "  we  will  try  to 
go  in  now.  Get  on  my  back,  put  your  arms 
round  my  neck,  hold  on  tight,  —  that's  right, 
hold  fiist ; "  and  so  they  made  their  way  into  the 
house,  and  up-stairs  so  high,  that  poor  little  Eva 
almost  cried  with  fright,  and  her  arms  grew  so 
tired,  that  she  would  certainly  have  fallen  off,  if 
the  kind  mouse  had  not  stopped  to  let  her  rest 
She  showed  her  her  nest  in  a  dark  hole.  It 
smelt  so  bad  that  Eva  could  hardly  breathe,  and 
the  liCtle  mice  were,  she  thought,  the  ugliest  lit- 
tle creatures  she  had  ever  seen ;  so  she  was  glad 
when  Mrs.  Mouse  asked  her  if  she  had  rested 
sufficiently ;  and  although  her  arms  still  ached, 
she  hastened  to  assure  Mrs.  Mouse  that  she  was 
quite  ready  to  start.  They  listened  a  few  min* 
ntes,  and  bearing  nothing  of  the  terrible  cat, 
?eDtured  out  of  the  hole,  and  began  ascending 
agaiu,  until  they  were  near  the  top  of  the  house  ; 


then  they  stopped,  and  listened  again,  before 
venturing  to  enter  the  playroom. 

Prince  Weewee  was  lying  on  his  face,  and 
therefore  did  not  see  Eva  enter.  She  was  very 
much  shocked  at  his  appearance :  bis  coat  was 
faded  and  torn,  and  one  of  his  buckles  was  lying 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  where  it  bad  been 
thrown  in  a  corner.  As  soon  tis  Eva  touched 
Weewee's  shoulder,  that  little  gentleman  sprang 
up  with  a  cry  of  pleasure.  The  spell  was  bro- 
ken, and  he  was  free  to  return  to  his  kingdom. 
Eva  and  Weewee  were  married,  and  lived  hap- 
pily ill  their  fairy  palace ;  but  they  occasionally 
returned  to  earth,  to  visit  Queen  Elva,  Mrs. 
Grasshopper,  Mrs.  Raven,  Mrs.  Mouse,  and  little 
Jessie,  all  of  whom  loved  them  dearly. 

Mrs.  Ant  never  understood  how  her  little 
prisoner  escaped,  and  to  this  day  does  not  sus- 
pect Mrs.  Grasshopper  of  having  set  her  free. 
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THE  FOX. 

There  was  an  old  Fox  lived  under  the  rocks. 

In  a  forest  shady  and  dark  ; 
Ooe  night  he  carae  out  and  prowled  about. 

As  hungry  as  a  shark.  , 

80  he  thought  he'd  creep  where  the  fowls  were 
asleep. 

In  a  barn-yard  cozy  and  warm.  ' 

Said  he,  ^  I  must  eat,  —  and  chickens  are  sweet : 

There  are  plenty  on  this  farm." 

Then  in  through  a  hole  in  the  fence  he  stole, 

And  cocked  his  ears  and  listened ; 
His  eyes  in  the  dark  shone  like  a  spark. 

So  hungrily  they  glistened. 

He  looked  around  and  heard  no  sound. 
And  slowly,  slowly  crept ; 
'  The  great  house-dog  lay  still  as  a  log. 
The  weary  &rmer  slept 

The  ducks  and  geese  they  dreamed  in  peace, 

So  did  each  hen  and  chick  ; 
The  Fox  looked  in  with  a  hungry  grin, 

Said  he,  "  I  shall  have  my  pick  I " 


All  lay  asleep  in  the  midnight  deep, 

Save  one  old  Turkey  chap, 
Who  sat  and  winked,  and  yawned  and  blinked. 

But  couldn't  catch  a  nap. 

He,  picking  round  that  day,  had  found 

Some  tea-leaves  in  a  heap  ; 
No  wonder  he  had  found  his  tea 

Too  strong  to  let  him  sleep. 

Now,  as  he  blinked,  and  as  he  winked. 

And  tried  his  best  to  doze. 
He  thought  he  saw  a  fox's  paw 

Within  an  inch  of  his  nose. 

He  gave  one  jump,  —  the  old  Turkey  trump,  — 

And  shrieked  and  gobbled  out  4 
Said  all  the  chickens,  ^'  Why,  what  the  dickens 

Is  Gobbler  dreaming  about?" 

It  was  no  dream.     With  cackle  and  scream 

The  hens  flew  'round  in  fear ; 
Said  the  sly  old  Fox,  **  I'm  in  a  bad  box. 

If  the  farmer  finds  me  here." 


He  jumped  down  then  on  the  fattest  hen, 
And  thought  it  was  time  to  run  ; 
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Bat  the  hoose-dog  now  made  a  terrible  row, 
And  the  &rmer  came  out  with  his  gun. 

The  old  Fox  sprang,  —  when  dick  I  flash  I  bang  I 

The  farmer  fired  a  ball ; 
But  the  night  was  dark,  and  he  missed  his  mark. 

And  the  Fox  sprang  over  the  walL 

But  Bull,  the  dog,  could  spring  like  a  frog, 

So  he  jumped  over  too ; 
And  away  to  the  wood,  as  fast  as  they  could, 

The  Dog  and  the  Fox  they  flew. 

Says  Reynard,  "  It's  clear  I'm  very  near 

My  hole  in  the  shady  rocks ; 
When  once  I  am  in,  I  can  sit  and  grin 

At  the  Dog,"  says  the  cunning  Fox. 

One  leap  he  gave,  and  reached  his  cave,  — 

He  was  safe  from  his  enemy  now  ; 
While  Bull  flew  round,  and  scratched  the  ground, 

With  a  terrible  bow-wow-wow  I 

^^  Ah,  ha  I "  says  the  Fox,  from  under  the  rocks, 

**  You  never  will  find  me  here  ; 
You   can  do  me  no   barm,  —  go  back  to    your 
fiirm, 

And  guard  your  chickens,  my  dear  !  " 

So  laughed  the  old   Fox  from  his  cave  in  the 
rocks, 

And  yet  the  truth  is  plain. 
He  made  a  vow,  afler  such  a  row 

He  never  would  steal  again. 

But  Tm  not  so  sure  that  his  fright  was  a  cure. 

However  he  then  might  feel ; 
For  foxes  must  eat,  and  chickens  are  sweet,  — 

And  Reynard  was  bom  to  steal. 

AN    OLD    cat's    confessions. 

I  am  a  very  old  pussy, 

My  name  is  Tabitha  June ; 
I  have  had  about  fifty  kittens, 

So  I  think  t^at  I  mustn't  complain. 

Yet  I've  had  my  full  share  of  cat's  troubles : 

I  was  run  over  once  by  a  cart ; 
And  they  drowned  seventeen  of  my  babies, 

Which  came  near  breaking  my  heart. 

A  gentleman  once  singed  my  whiskers,  — 

I  shall  never  forgive  him  for  that ! 
And  once  I  was  bit  by  a  mad  dog. 

And  once  was  deceived  by  a  rat. 


I  was  tied  by  some  boys  in  a  meal-bag, 
And  peltCKl  and  pounded  with  stones ; 

They  thought  I  was  mashed  to  a  jelly, 
But  it  didn't  break  one  of  my  bones. 

For  cats  that  have  good  constitutions 
Have  eight  more  lives  than  a  man ; 

Which  proves  we  are  better  than  humans 
To  my  mind,  if  anything  can. 

One  night,  as  I  wandered  with  Thomas,  — 
We  were  singing  a  lovely  duet,  — 

I  was  shot  in  the  back  by  a  bullet ; 

When  you  stroke  me,  I  feel  it  there  yet 

A  terrier  once  threatened  my  kittens ; 

O,  it  gave  me  a  terrible  fright  I 
But  I  scratched  him,  and  sent  him  off  howling, 

And  I  think  that  I  served  him  just  righL 

But  I've  failed  to  fulfill  all  my  duties : 
I  have  purred  half  my  life  in  a  dream ; 

And  I  never  devoured  the  canary, 

And  I  never  lapped  half  enough  creano. 

But  Fve  been  a  pretty  good  roouser, 

(What  squirrels  and  birds  I  have  caught !) 

And  have  brought  up  my  frolicsome  kittens 
As  a  dutiful  mother-cat  ought. 

Now  I  think  I've  a  right,  being  aged. 

To  take  an  old  tabby's  repose ; 
To  have  a  good  breakfast  and  dinner, 

Anc^  sit  by  the  fire  and  doze. 

I  don't  care  much  for  the  people 

Who  are  living  with  me  in  this  bouse, 

But  I  own  that  I  love  a  good  fire. 
And  occasional  herring  and  mouse. 

THE    DISOBEDIENT    SON. 

"  The  fox  is  about,  —  come,  shut  the  door. 

My  darling  little  geese  I 
The  night  has  come :  we  must  stay  at  home. 

And  eat  our  supper  in  peace. 

''  No  more  swimming  to-night,  my  dears ! 

Keep  away  from  the  pond. 
Paddle  no  more  by  the  river  shore, 

Of  which  you  are  so  fond  1 

<*  Gome  in.  Goosey,  you  foolish  thin^ 

And  don't  stay  there  alone  I 
In  with  you,  quick,  or  the  fox  will  pick 

And  crunch  you  bone  by  bone  ! " 
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**  0  molher,  dear  mother  I  one  little  swim 

Let  loe  take  ere  I  go  to  bed  ! 
The  moon  is  so  clear,  and  there's  nothing  to  fear/' 

The  rash  young  gosling  said. 


"  Come  in,  come  in,  or  you'll  come  no  more ! 

This  is  no  time  to  swim. 
Why  will  you  go  out  when  the  fox  is  about, 

So  huugry  and  so  grim  ?  " 


**  Ah,  why  not  swim  ?     It  will  freshen  me  so,  - 
Tm  sure  there's  nothing  to  dread ; 

111  be  back  soon  by  the  light  of  the  moon,"  — 
This  to  himself  he  said. 

So,  when  all  the  ducks  and  geese  were  asleep. 
Then  Goosey  rose  up  so  light, 


And  down  to  the  brook  his  way  ho  took, 
To  have  a  good  swim  in  the  night 

But  alas,  alas  I  I  grieve  to  tell  — 

He  scarce  had  reached  the  shore, 
When,  swift  as  a  thought,  by  a  fox  he  was  caught, 

And  Groosey  returned  no  more  I 
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BY  PBLHAM  W.  AMES. 


It  was  early  in  the  morning  that,  as  we  ap- 
proached by  sea,  we  had  our  first  glimpse  of  the 
coast  of  Chile.  But  that  first  glimpse  was  so 
grand  and  beautiful  that  it  is  not  easily  forgotten. 
Looming  above  us,  we  suddenly  discovered  a  great 
snowy  peak,  in  solitary  grandeur,  apparently  sus- 
pended in  mid*air,  and  close  to  us.  Gradually 
th^  sun  came  up,  and  shining  in  the  full  blaze  of 
its  morning  light,  in  a  cloudless  sky,  the  great 
peak  of  snow  vanished,  and  wo  faw  it  no  more. 
The  glitter  of  the  snow  had  flickered  and  gone 
out  before  the  bright  light  of  the  sun.  Instead 
of  being  close  to  us,  the  mountain,  whose  glitter- 
ing top  we  had  seen  almost  over  our  heads,  was 
over  one  hundred  miles  from  the  ship !  and  we 
were  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  the  shore.  We 
continued  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  land, 
and  the  grand  Cordilleras  came  gradually  into 
view,  then  the  shore  and  its  outline,  and  at  twi- 
light the  little  steamer  glided  gayly  into  the  har- 
bor of  Valparaiso  —  the  principal  port  of  the  Re- 
public of  Chile,  aud  the  most  important  city  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Soutli  America.  As  we 
passed  into  the  bay,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  high 
headlands,  with  a  grand  background  of  lofty 
jnountaius,  the  harbor  dotted  with  vessels  of  all 
nations,  the  city  lying  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
while  the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shed  a 
subdued  light  over  the  whole  scene,  I  thought 
the  first  view  of  Chile  very  beautiful.  The  water 
of  the  bay  is  wonderfully  deep.  As  we  let  our 
anchor  fall,  it  seemed  as  if  the  chain  cable  would 
never  stop  running  out  We  anchored  in  forty 
fathoms  of  water,  or  nearly  two  hundred  aud  fifty 
feet !  Other  vessels  were  anchored  in  seventy,  or 
over  four  hundred  feet  When  the  north  wind 
blows,  the  ships  tug  and  strain  at  their  anchors, 
as  if  the  iron  cables  would  be  snapped  in  twain. 
So  fiercely  do  these  north  winds  blow,  that  many 
vessels  run  out  to  sea  to  avoid  them.  Others 
prepare  for  them,  as  if  for  a  hurricane,  and  cling 
to  the  bottom  with  all  their  anchors  down,  and 
even  then,  are  sometimes  blown  upon  the  rocky 
shore  behind  them.  Steamers  let  go  all  their 
anchors,  and  during  the  storm,  **  steam  up  to  them," 
the  headway  partly  counteracting  the  effect  of  the 
wind.  On  the  top  of  one  of  the  heights  which 
overlook  the  bay,  is  a  signal  station,  where  the 
approach  of  a  "norther*'  is  noted,  and  from 
whence  it  is  signaled  to  the  vessels  below. 


Valparaiso  is  buQt  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land, 
at  the  foot  of  rough  difis,  and  at  first  appears  low, 
uneven,  and  not  at  all  prepossessing.  Bat  it  is 
not  always  safe  to  judge  by  first  impressions.  On 
reaching  the  town,  and  landing  at  the  only  credit- 
able attempt  at  a  wharf  on  this  coast  of  South 
America,  we  should  be  inclined  to  reconsider  our 
hi  sty  judgment.  The  low,  two-storied  houses 
are  substantially  built ;  the  shops  are  attractive 
and  handsome  ;  the  warehouses  look  enterprising, 
and  some  of  the  private  residences  are  elegant 
From  the  fecond  stones  project  balconies,  whidi 
are  neat  and  gayly  painted.  In  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  city  are  the  stores  and  oounting-hoiises 
of  merchants,  while  the  private  residences  are 
mostly  on  the  Almendral,  in  the  rear  and  higher 
part  of  the  city. 

The  public  buildings  of  Valparaiso,  too,  are 
fine,  substantial,  and  ornamental  structures.  The 
truth  is  that,  after  visiting  other  South  American 
cities,  —  after  experiencing  the  decay  and  listless- 
ness  of  Guayaquil,  the  dirt  of  Callao,  the  ruin, 
the  decayed  grandeur,  the  tawdry  show  and  the 
priest-ridden  ignorance  of  Lima,  the  insignificant 
littleness  of  many  other  ports,  —  Valparaiso  ap- 
peared like  some  great,  bustling  capital,  where  all 
was  energy,  enteiprise,  and  wealth.  The  Hotel  de 
la  Union  was  an  excellent  hotel,  but  my  first  stay 
(here  wms  short,  as  the  great  point  of  my  visit  to 
Chile  was  to  see  its  capital,  Santiago. 

But  first  I  must  say  a  word  about  the  general 
history  of  Chile.  Any  one  accustomed  to  the 
peculiar  influences  of  Spani^^h  civilization  could 
easily  detect,  in  Chile,  the  presence  of  another 
aud  better  influence  —  the  influence  of  foreign 
immigration  and  foreign  industry.  This  is  the 
case.  Foreigners — by  which  term,  I  mean  Eng- 
lish, Americans,  Germans,  and  French  —  have 
done  very  much  for  this  country,  and  Chile  has 
reciprocated  by  holding  out  encouragement  to 
foreign  settlers.  In  their  war  for  independence, 
the  Chilean  navy  was  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Cochrane,  an  English  nobleman  who  became 
aflerwar^  the  Earl  of  Dimdonald,  and  scores  of 
Englishmen,  some  of  them  adventurers,  perhaps, 
were  ofiSlcers  under  him.  The  first  director  was 
half  Irish,  as  may  be  judged  by  his  name,  O'Hig- 
gins.  So  there  has  been  from  the  firFt  an  infu- 
sion of  English  civilization  into  the  torpid  princi- 
ples of  stagnation  and  fiuiaticisin,  which  seem  to 
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be  80  closely  mixed  with  the  Spanish  character. 
Lord  Cochrane  was  largely  iiistrumental  in  the 
success  of  the  wars  of  independence  by  Chile  and 
Feni  against  Spain,  and  his  name  has  become  a 
part  of  the  history  of  those  countries. 

Attracted,  probably,  by  the  success  of  their 
coimtrymen,  the  English  brought  to  Chile  both 
capital  and  enterprise,  and  put  them  into  active 
use  there.  In  Valparaiso,  English  is  spoken  very 
generally,  and  it  seemed  to  be  as  common  in  the 
streets  as  Spanish  itself.  The  lower  classes,  how- 
ever, all  use  the  Spanish  language. 

Under  such  auspices  as  these,  and  aided,  too, 
by  a  considerable  immigration  of  Americans, 
Qiile  has  really  made  greater  progress^  both  in 
prosperity  and  educatfou,  than  any  other  Soutli 
American  republic.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  this 
&ct  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  more  especially  in 
its  number  of  schools.  Valparaiso  has  a  popula- 
tioD  of  about  130,000,  and  can  boast  about  one 
bondred  schools,  which  are  well  attended.  The 
capital,  Santiago,  with  a  population  of  about  300,- 
000,  has  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  schools, 
public  and  private,  besides  about  twenty-five  acad- 
emies, a  university,  and  a  national  institute.  Of 
the  foreign  population  of  Chile,  the  English  are 
tbe  most  numerous,  and  the  Americans  the  least, 
while  there  are  a  great  many  Grermans  and  French. 

But  I  know  that  there  is  nothing  so  tiresome 
as  facts  and  figures,  and  I  will  be  content  with 
what  I  have  just  stated,  on  the  subject  of  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  country.  Slight  as  it  is,  this 
fltatement  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general 
ad^aDoe  of  Chile  over  its  sister  republics. 

Valparaiso  is  a  very  attractive  place,  but,  as  I 
said  before,  I  made  haste  to  leave  it,  after  a  very 
abort  stay,  &r  the  &r-fomed  city  of  Santiago. 
Ten  years  ago,  before  the  existence  of  the  rail- 
road, this  journey  was  a  tedious  one,  not  to  be  ac- 
complished in  less  than  three  days,  the  road  wind- 
iDg  up  steep  paths  or  along  fearful  abysses,  your 
life  at  times  almost  hanging  on  the  sure  tread  of  a 
male.  Now  we  speed  over  the  distance  in  less 
than  three  hours,  and  if  we  miss  much  of  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  nature  in  our  speed,  I 
suspect  that  the  former  travellers  on  mule-back 
missed  about  as  much  from  fatigue  and  anxiety. 
Tbe  railroad  is  a  monument  of  American  enter- 
prise and  skill.  The  work  was  originally  begun 
by  English  contrnctors,  but  after  the  completion 
<^  ten  miles,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it. 
Very  opportunely,  Mr.  Meigs,  an  energetic  Amer- 
ican, to  whom  obstacles  were  only  things  to  be 
overcome,  took  hold  of  the  abandoned  undertak- 
ing, and,  with  an  enormous  force  of  laborers,  be- 


gan grading,  blasting,  tunneling,  and  bridging 
with  tremendous  energy.  The  road  was  at  last 
completed,  at  a  cost  of  about  ten  million  dollars. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Meigs  was  not  the  man  to  give  up 
anything  he  had  seriously  undertaken,  and  it  is 
due  to  him  that  tbe  trip  is  now  merely  a  jaunt 
of  a  few  hours. 

Such  an  immense  benefit  to  the  country  has 
been  fully  appreciated  by  Chile.  Mr.  Meigs  also 
reaped  a  large  reward  in  the  way  of  substantial 
benefit,  and  is  reputed  to  be  immensely  wealthy. 
The  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  %as  bestowed 
upon  him  the  title  of  "  el  padre  del  pais  "  —  or 
**  the  father  of  the  country." 

The  railway  station  in  Valparaiso,  where  you 
take  the  train  for  Santiago,  is  built  of  brick  and 
iron,  and  is  as  neat  and  commodious  as  any  rail- 
way stati(m  in  any  country.  The  cars  were  of  the 
English  pattern,  divided  into  compartments,  and 
they  were  handsome  and  comfortable.  Leaving 
Valparaiso  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  passing 
out  of  the  city  along  the  shore,  we  very  soon 
plunged  into  the  temporary  night  of  a  tunnel. 
Emerging  from  the  tunnel,  the  track  runs  across 
the  "  Viiia  del  Mar  '*  —  the  vineyard  of  the  sea. 
Here  was  a  beautiful  landscape.  As  &r  as  the 
eye  can  see,  in  one  direction,  is  a  vast  expanse 
of  vineyards  and  orchard?,  caltivated  farms,  and 
a  smiling  country,  —  while  on  the  other  side  ex- 
tends the  broad  Pacific  Ocean.  But  the  train 
rushes  on,  leaving  the  Vtfki  del  Mar  far  behind, 
and  we  find  ourselves  gradually  ascending  a  rug- 
ged mountain,  which,  in  places,  seems  to  have 
been  torn  asunder  by  some  great  convulsion  of 
nature.  Perhaps  some  great  earthquake  was  the 
cause  of  these  terrible  gullies  and  ragged  preci- 
pices. At  times,  it  is  almost  fearful,  as  we  look 
over  a  jagged  ledge  into  a  yawning  gulf  of  rock 
beneath.  It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  the 
possibility  of  the  trains  being  whirled  off  the  track, 
and  down  into  the  midst  of  those  merciless  rocks 
beneath  us.  But  the  train  glides  on,  evidently 
secure  of  its  position,  and  rushes  out  next,  into 
the  middle  of  a  level  and  beautiful  valley,  full  of 
poplar,  aspen,  and  other  trees.  The  train  stops 
at  a  station  about  half  way  between  Valparaiso 
and  Santiago,  in  a  neighborhood  that  seems  like 
a  reol  land  of  plenty.  Orchards  and  farms  are 
all  about,  and  fruit  is  in  abundance.  Native  girls, 
half  Spanish  and  half  Indian,  carry  about  peaches, 
cherries,  strawberries,  and  apricots  for  sale,  call- 
ing out,  ^  Oompre  eerezaSy  se^r,  —  compre  fresas^ 
— "  buy  cherries,  sir  —  buy  strawberries."  I  could 
not  resist  the  tempting  invitation  of  a  littie  |^rl, 
who  held  up  a  littie  basket,  of  delicate  straw  work, 
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full  of  fine  Btrawberries,  and  said,  ^  Mre,  tdlor, 
que  son  muy  huentu"  —  "  See,  sir,  bow  nice  they 
are."  The  first  purchase  generally  leads  to 
others,  aud  in  a  few  minutes  we  had  a  supply  of 
fruit  in  our  compartment  sufficient  for  double  our 
number.  A  new  temptation  soon  'occurred,  as  the 
same  little  girl  returned  with  an  oblong  basket 
filled  with  sponge-cake,  and  in  her  gentle  tones 
pleaded  for  the  sale  of  her  "  Ca-ke. "  I  pur- 
chased her  cake,  and  rather  to  my  surpri.«e,  found 
it  to  be  almost  identical  with  the  famous  Berwick 
sponge-CHke,  that  still  bears  the  palm  of  its  kind, 
and  was  familiar  to  my  younger  days. 

When  the  train  was  again  in  motion,  the  road 
lay  up  the  ascent  of  Monte  Negro,  —  the  *^  black 
mountain."  The  mountain  is  quite  steep,  and  al* 
though  the  road  winds  so  as  to  avoid  the  diffi- 
cult  ascent,  still  there  is  a  very  considerable  rise 
in  the  grade.  The  railroad  is  cut  through  ledges 
of  granite  rock,  and  one  can  see  that  it  must  have 
been  a  prodigious  labor.  About  half  way  up  the 
Monte  Negro,  we  plunged  again  into  a  tunnel, 
drilled  through  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountnin. 
On  the  left  we  could  see,  from  time  to  time,. the. 
old  mule  path,  that  a  few  years  before  was  the 
only  road  to  Santiago.  From  the  summit  of 
Monte  Negro,  we  had  one  of  the  loveliest  views 
that  it  was  ever  our  lot  to  behold  —  the  view  of 
the  plain  of  Santiago.  The  peaks  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, with  their  snowy  caps,  form  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture.  These  peaks  do  not  sug- 
gest a  range  of  mountains,  but  rather  a  succession 
of  independent  monarchs,  each  complete  and 
grand. 

Rushing  down  the  further  side  of  Monte  Ne- 
gro, we  sped  along  toward  the  plain.  Then  we 
came  upon  a  bridge  of  trestle-work,  over  which 
the  train  passed  at  full  speed,  which  was  fearful 
to  think  of,  as  we  looked,  with  our  unaccustomed 
eyes,  to  the  giddy  depths  below.  This  apparently 
frail  bridge,  almost  the  mere  skeleton  of  a  bridge, 
spanned  a  chasm  over  three  hundred  feet  deep  ! 
Tou  can  hardly  wonder  that  it  was  somewhat 
fearful  to  contemplate.  The  train  passed  rapidly 
over  it,  and  I  confess  I  was  much  relieved  when  we 
left  it,  and  at  last  were  running  over  the  broad, 
beautiful  valley  of  Santiagi.  The  dangers  of  the 
road,  if  indeed  there  were  any  real  dangers,  were 
now  passed,  and  we  travelled  about  thirty  miles 
of  level  country,  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security. 
At  length,  passing  the  outposts  of  the  city,  which 
consist,  as  in  all  Spanish  town.s  of  what  are 
called  huertoi  and  pulperioi  (gardens  and  comer 
groceries),  and  a  certain  amount  of  filth  and  beg- 
gary, we  arrived  at  a  handsome  modem  depot 


in  the  city  of  Santiago.  The  depot  had  a  pie 
antly  familiar  look  about  it.  There  were  the 
usual  stands  for  cakes  ahd  fruit,  that  we  always 
associate  with  depots,  and  that  seemed  as  natural 
here  in  Chile  as  if  t'uey  had  been  in  New  York 
or  Boston.  There,  too,  were  the  hackmen  strug- 
gling for  our  patronage,  just  like  the  hackmen  at 
home,  if  we  could  forget  that  it  was  Spanish  tfaey 
were  talking  and  not  English.  Hesisting  their 
individual  appeals,  we  simply  selected  the  most 
attractive  looking  carriage,  and  dii^ected  the  driver 
thereof  to  convey  us  to  the  American  Hotel. 
Once  fairly  in  the  street,  all  the  familiarity  that 
clung  to  ihe  station,  vanished.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  remind  us  of  home.  The  narrow  streets,  the 
houses  built  round  a  court-yard,  the  heavily  tiled 
roof:),  the  projecting  balconies,  the  dress  of  the 
pedestrians  —  all  were  thoroughly  Spanish.  The 
railroad  with  its  surroundings  was  evidently  an 
exotic,  an  Americanism  transplanted  entire.  One 
incident,  it  is  true,  did  revive  the  home  associa- 
tions —  the  sight  of  a  horse-car  in  the  streets  — 
another  Americanism  imported  by  Mr.  Meigs  — 
and  the  solitary  one  of  the  kind,  if  I  am  not  nus- 
taken,  in  South  America. 

Fairly  in  Santiago,  we  were  prepared  to  test 
the  glowing  descriptions  of  its  magnificence.  As 
so  frequently  happens,  in  such  cases,  the  first  im- 
pression was  disappointment.  The  streets  were 
narrow,  and  seemed  quiet  and  shabby ;  the  booses 
were  without  variety  ;  the  balconies  were  the  same 
familiar,  projecting  balconies  of  other  Spanish 
cities ;  the  stores  and  portales  were  just  the  same 
as  the  stores  and  poriales  of  Lima  and  Valparaiso ; 
the  churches  were  inferior  to  the  churches  of 
Lima.  This  first  disappointment,  however,  soon 
wore  away,  and  within  a  short  time,  I  realized 
the  fact  that  Santiago  was  the  finest  Spanish  dty 
I  had  ever  visited.  Hardly  any  promenade  in 
the  world  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  usual 
evening  promenade  in  Santiago.  I  say  ^  evening 
promenade,"  because  it  is  about  twilight  that  all 
the  world,  as  the  French  would  say,  come  out  to 
walk  in  the  Cafiada  (the  name  of  this  prom- 
enade, CaiSada,  is  not  pronounced  like  that  of  the 
British  possessions  north  of  us,  but  it  is  called 
Can-yd-da,  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate). 
It  is  a  sort  of  boulevard^  the  street  passing  on 
either  side,  and  is  beautifully  shaded  with  five 
or  six  rows  of  shade  trees.  It  is  also  orna- 
mented with  fine  marble  statues,  and  is  kept  in 
perfect  order.  The  centre  portion  is  appropriated 
to  the  horse-cars,  while  the  walks  are  along  the 
sides.  Walking  toward  the  west,  the  view  is 
incomplete  —  but  turning  with  the  gay  throng  of 
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promenaders,  and  setting  the  &ce  eastward,  we 
got  a  view  of  the  great  beauty  of  the  scene.  Such 
a  aeeoe  can  hardly  be  described,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
any  adequate  idea  of  it  But  having  in  your 
mbd  this  beautiful  park,  tended  with  as  much 
care  as  the  finest  garden,  you  must  try  to  form, 
in  your  imagination,  the  effect,  directly  in  front 
of  joo,  of  a  line  of  rich,  full,  blue  mountains, 
stretching  away  on  either  hand  as  &r  as  the  eye 
on  follow,  and  rising  above  it,  a  series  of  majestic, 
lofty  peaks  of  snow  I  '  Do  not  think  that  I  mean 
the  sonunit  of  a  high  mountain,  tipped  with  a 
scattered  and  broken  line  of  white,  but  great, 
soaring  peaks,  white  with  suow,  like  a  great  tent, 
ranged  along  side  by  side.  Until  I  saw  these 
majestic,  snow-clad  mountains,  I  could  never  shape 
iDj  idea  of  their  grandeur,  and  so  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  one  cannot  form  a  good  impression  of 
them,  without  being  familiar  with  the  grand  ap- 
pearanoe  of  an  actual  mountain  top,  that  wears 
a  coat  of  eternal  snow.  The  great  Cordilleras, 
with  their  snowy  peaks,  unchanging  and  impos- 
ing, help  to  make  up  as  fine  an  aspect  of  nature 
as  one  could  expect  to  see  in  the  world. 

Another  very  beautiful  view  is  had  from  the 
sammit  of  the  rock  of  Santa  Lucia.  It  is  in  the 
subarbs  of  the  city,  and  is  reached  by  winding 
through  a  narrow,  unsavory  street,  which  leads 
op  to  the  fort  The  Cordilleras,  with  their  snowy 
peaks,  of  course  make  the  background.  On  one 
side  extends  the  lovt;ly  plain  of  Santiago,  reach- 
ing to  the  Cuesia  de  Prado,  which  we  had  crossed 
in  the  train,  while  in  another  direction,  stretches 
the  plain  of  Maypu,  till  it  terminates  in  the  hori- 
son.  The  little  rivers,  tracing  their  way  through 
these  plains,  looked  like  threads  laid  upon  a  green 
carpet.  Just  at  our  feet,  as  we  looked  down, 
stood  the  city  of  Santiago,  with  its  multitude  of 
gardens,  public  squares,  buildings,  and  steeples. 

Rut  to  return  to  the  Canada,  which  is,  in  real- 
ity, the  principal  external  feature  of  the  city.  At 
twilight,  as  I  said,  all  the  youth,  beauty,  and 
fifihioQ  of  the  city  join  the  throng  of  promenaders 
along  its  beautiful  walks.  A  visitor  to  the  city 
was,  of  course,  sure  to  be  promptly  on  hand  for 
the  evening  walk.  On  either  hand  are  some 
elegant  private  residences.  The  Canada  is,  indeed, 
the  Fifth  Avenue,  or  Beacon  Street,  of  Santiago. 
Oar  wealthy  countryman,  Mr.  Meigs,  d  padre  del 
pais,  has  a  handsome  residence  there.  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  describe  one  of  these 
booses,  which  can  certainly  be  done  without  any 
afonae  of  the  hospitality  of  our  agreeable  host. 
General .     Like  all  other  Spanish   houses, 


the  entrance  leads  through  a  p<xiia^  or  court^yard, 
from  whence  we  were  admitted  directly  to  the 
saloj  or  parlor.  The  rooms  were  furnished  with 
French  furniture,  very  ornate  and  handsome. 
Passing,  then,  through  an  inner  and  smaller  patioy 
which  had  a  pavement  of  marble,  exquisite  beds 
of  fiowers,  and  a  splashing  fountain  in  the  centre, 
we  were  ushered  into  the  dining-room.  Here  we 
found  a  tesselated  marble  fioor,  and  remarkably 
handsome  furniture.  'For  instancei  the  table  was 
of  mosaic  work,  inlaid  with  different  kinds  of 
Chilean  woods,  and  the  effect  was  very  bright  and 
rich.  An  eiagere  w»is  most  beautifully  carved  of 
solid  wood.  The  table  service  for  tea  was  of  sil- 
ver and  Sevre  porcelain.  Everything,  in  fact, 
was  of  the  richest  and  most  elegant  kind.  It  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  race  to  be  fond  of 
display,  and  in  a  city  like  Santiago,  the  capital  of 
Chile,  where  there  is  probably  more  wealth,  taste, 
and  culture  than  in  any  other  South  American 
city,  except  possibly  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  wealthier  classes  follow  their 
tastes  to  nearly  the  fuU  extent  of  tJieir  means. 
Such  is,  indeed,  the  case.  Of  conrse  the  example 
has  its  bad  effects.  Many  citizens  of  less  re- 
sources ruin  themselves  in  order  to  keep  up  a  show 
of  splendor  that  their  means  do  not  really  war- 
rant. To  people  of  less  extravagant  habits,  the 
rich  furniture,  the  gaudy  show,  the  dazzling 
jewels,  of  Spanish  society,  appear  to  be  of  very 
questionable  taste.  But  it  certainly  is  the  national 
custom — or  rather  the  peculiarity  of  the  race. 

Santiago  has  many  resources  of  attraction,  but 
they  are  not  of  the  first  order  of  merit.  The 
theatre  is  open  only  occasionally  —  but  undoubt- 
edly fully  patronized  when  it  is  open.  The  tier  of 
boxes  just  above  the  parquet,  is  always  well  filled 
by  the  most  fashionable  society  of  the  capital,  in 
the  fullest  and  most  fiishionable'dress.  The  arena 
for  bull-fights  (or  los  toros  as  they  are  called  in 
Spanish)  is  an  enormous  structure,  capable  of 
holding  many  thousand  people.  Here,  as  in  old 
Spain,  the  bull-fight  is  a  very  favorite  amusement 
Everybody  goes,  who  can  scrape  together  the  few 
reaies  necessary  to  procure  a  ticket.  It  is  a  sick- 
ening, brutal  spectacle,  with  the  odds  so  largely 
against  the  poor  bull,  who  generally  has  to  be 
goaded  into  a  few  mad  rushes  of  fury,  that  it 
seems  doubly  cruel. 

The  churches  of  Santiago  are  handsome  — 
though  hardly  ?o  striking  as  those  of  Lima.  The 
interiors  are,  however,  more  carefully  preserved, 
and  quite  as  richly  ornamented.  We  saw  the 
ruins  of  the  fatal  Iglesia  de  la  Virgen,  which,  by 
its  destruction,  brought  mourning  to  so  large  a 
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portion  of  the  city.  This  church,  which  was  es- 
pecially devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin, 
was  thronged,  on  the  day  of  its  destruction,  by 
women  and  girls,  principally  of  the  highest  ranks 
of  society.  The  draperies  caught  fire  from  the 
flame  of  some  of  the  thousands  of  candles  which 
decorated  the  church.  The  flames  spread  rapidly, 
and  the  dripping,  burning  wax,  and  pieces  of  burn- 
ing doth,  feu  upon  and  ignited  the  dresses  of  the 
congregation.  •  The  terror  was  fearful,  and  the 
crowd,  in  a  compact  mass,  rushed  to  the  doors. 
But  the  heavy  doors  opened  inward,  and  the 
pressure  against  them  was  so  great  that  ihey 
could  not  be  forced  open.  The  priests  guarded 
the  outlet  at  the  rear  of  the  church,  and  refused 
to  let  the  frightened  women  pass  the  sanctum  of 
the  altar  and  the  holy  mysteries  within,  even  to 
save  their  lives,  by  a  passage  out  that  way.  The 
flames  spread  with  fesurful  rapidity  from  dress  to 
dress,  and  although  aid  was  soon  on  hand  from 
the  outride,  and  the  doors  were  at  last  forced 
open  or  broken  down,  the  multitude  was  so  tight- 
ly packed  that  a  very  few  only  could  be  rescued 
by  the  most  tremendous  exertion,  ai^d  in  the  end 
about  two  thousand  young  women  and  girls  were 
burned  to  death.  The  details  of  this  horrible 
story  were  told  me  by  some  of  the  principal  actors 
in  it,  but  they  are  too  harrowing  to  be  repeated. 
One  of  the  most  active  of  the  rescuers  was  a 
young  American,  who,  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
plunged  repeatedly  into  the  crowd,  and  dragged 
some  fainting  burden  back  to  life  again.  This  ac- 
cident fllled  with  peculiar  sadness  very  many  of 
the  best  fiEunilies  of  the  dty  —  and  it  could  not 


but  affect  the  inhabitants  profoundly.  Great  in- 
dignation was  expressed  against  the  priests,  who 
had  themselves  escaped  by  the  rear  door,  but  who 
had  jealously  forbidden  the  escape  of  others,  and 
had  doomed  so  many  to  their  death,  by  their  big- 
oted protection  of  pretended  mysteries.  Priest- 
craft received  a  powerful  blow  in  Santiago,  after 
this  fearful  tragedy,  —  but  the  power  of  priest- 
craft is  too  great  to  be  easily  shaken  off.  It 
wields  a  terrible  influence,  not  only  over  the  minds 
but  over  the  imaginations  of  the  Spanish  race, 
and  is  more  firmly  seated  on  this  people  than  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea  was  seated  on  the  back  of 
Sinbad. 

Santiago  is  indeed  a  beautiful  dty  —  attrac- 
tive in  its  every-day  appearance,  showy  and  gay 
on  its  days  of  festival,  beautiful  in  its  natural  sur- 
roundings, possessing  some  features  of  natural 
scenery  that  are  wonderfully  grand,  rich  in  many 
works  of  art,  both  ancient  and  modem,  its  people 
cultivated,  hospitable,  courteous  to  strangers,  and 
particularly  so  to  Americans  —  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  when  our  visit  came  to  an  end,  we  left 
Santiago  without  a  regret  We  had  seen  what 
we  had  expected  —  indeed,  as  a  general  thing, 
the  reality  had  exceeded  our  expectations  —  but 
our  stay  was  necessarily  short,  and  we  willingly 
again  took  the  train  for  Valparaiso. 

Perhaps  one  reason  we  were  willing  to  depart 
was  that  our  departure  from  Chile  meant  to  us  an 
approach  to  our  own  land,  and  every  one  will 
agree  with  the  familiar  words  of  the  familiar 
song,— 

"  There*8  no  place  like  home." 


STORY-TIME. 


Merry  times  have  Efiie  and  I,  — 

Efiie  and  I  in  the  twilight  dim ; 
We  hear  the  March  wind  hurrying  by, 

Singing  its  evening  hymn. 
And  one  by  one  the  gas-lights  gleam 

From  our  neighbors'  windows,  along  the  street. 
Till  the  curtains  drop  o'er  the  warm,  bright  rooms: 

Now  listen  to  tramp  of  the  home-going  feeL 
Over  the  roo&,  up  into  the  sky, 

Climbs  the  moon,  with  its  sorrowful  face ; 
We  will  not  look  at  it,  Effie  and  I, 

This  dusk  hour  has  for  sorrow  no  place ; 
No,  we  re  speeding,  this  Rocker  our  car. 

Away  to  Story-land,  glad  and  free, 
And  Fairies  and  Giants,  who  kindly  are, 

Go  with  us  for  company  I 
Sweet  Oinderella  her  Prince  has  found  ; 


Saved  by  tJie  hunter  is  Riding  Hood; 
Bold  little  Jade  has  his  bugle  wound,  — 

We  omit  the  "  Babes  in  the  Wood." 
And  each  and  all  in  turn  are  we, — 

We  are  the  players,  this  Rocker  our  stage 
(Queer  and  quaint  the  child's  fantasy. 

With  her  mimic  loving  and  rage)  : 
—  Then,  "Tell  me,  aunty,  when    you   were 
child!" 

So  pictures  out  of  the  past  we  show,  — 
Hair-breadth  escapes,  and  adventures  wild. 

In  our  wonderful  "  Long  ago." 

So  merry  as  merry  can  be  the  maid. 

The  wee  slender  maidie  four  winters  old ; 

And  her  little  old  aunty,  whose  twilight  shade 
Has  the  dear  Story-time  unrolled. 
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A   LONG  way  off   from   Harry  and  Walter, 
iant  Gitty  found  another   little   artist,  named 


Eleanor.  Her  father  was  an  artist  before  her, 
and  she  had  pulled  herself  up  by  his  easel,  and 
played  with  his  brushes,  when 
she  first  began  to  stand  alone. 
Although  not  as  old  as  Ida, 
she  had  already  spent  sum- 
mers on  famous  sketching- 
groQudd,  —  the  sandy  shores  of 
Nantucket,  the  rocky  coasts  of 
Maioe,  and  the  pleasant  valleys 
of  the  Adirondacks. 

But  this  was  not  all.  She 
had  travelled  in  foreign  lands, 
and  seen  vast  galleries  of  pic- 
tures by  the  Old  Masters.  So 
one  would  think  she  ought  to 
be  a  happy  little  artist ;  but  it 
seems  that  artists  who  know 
the  most  about  art,  are  not  al- 
ways the  best  satisfied  with 
th^  own  works;  for,  unlike 
Ida  and  Lolo,  who  were  not  troubled  with  a 
doaht  about  the   perfection  of   their  drawings, 


tliis  little  girl  despaired  of  doing  anything  as 
good  as  the  great  pictures  she  had  seen  ;  and 
so  she  told  her  mamma  that  she  had  concluded 
to  draw  Chinese  pictures,  for  they  were  very  bad, 
and  she  was  sure  she  could  make  something  as 
good  as  they  were.  But  when  she  saw  Ida's  and 
Lolo*s  pictures,  her  ambition  was  immediately  ex- 
cited. She  had  no  doubt  that  she  could  really 
make  something  better  than  those.  She  could 
see  some  very  serious  mistakes  in  them,  which 
she  knew  better  than  to  make.  She  said  to 
Aunt  Gitty,  <*  The  marks  ought  not  to  be  made 
right  through  anything,  thee  knows.  For  in- 
stance, thee  sees  n^e  sitting  in  this  chair,  but  thee 
can't  see  the  chair-leg  through  my  leg." 

Nelly  had  Quaker  relations  and  little  friends, 
who  always  said  **  thee  "  and ' "  thou  ; "  so  she 
considered  it  a  very  polite  and  grand  manner  of 
talking,  and  always  said  <*  thee  "  to  her  mamma's 
friends,  by  way  of  extra  courtesy. 

She  began  a  picture  of  some  little  girls  play- 
ing Hideand-seek,  and  explained  it  all  to  Aunt 
Gitty.  '^  This  little  girl  is  going  into  a  closet,  so 
only  the  back  part  of  her  dress  can  be  seen ;  and 
the  little  girl  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  is 
going  to  find  her.  She  is  saying,  *  Ah  I '  The 
mother  is  goin^  out  of  the  room,  and  the  baby  is 
peeping  from  behind  her  dress.  Just  as  the  lit- 
tle girl  was  going  into  the  doset,  she  saw  her 


dolly  lying  on  the  fioor,  and  picked  it  up  in  a 
hurry,  and  threw  it  into  its  little  chair.     That  is 
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the  reason  it  is  not  sitting  np  nicelj.  An  dd 
witch  is  coming  up  to  the  wiudow,  and  throws  in 
a  stone.  Thee  sees  the  glass  all  falling  down, 
don't  thee  ?  Another  little  girl  is  so  frightened, 
that  she  jumps  away  up  in  the  air.** 


Nelly  had  a  long  story,  and  a  great  many  ex- 
planations to  each  of  her  pictures,  like  this,  — 
'^Thee  sees,  I  meant  to  make  a  black  woman,  but 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  pest  to 
make  her  all  black,  so  I  put 
a  veil  on  her.  Those  dots  are 
mosquitoes,  and  there  is  a  plaid 
butterfly  and  a  speckled  one, 
and  that  is  a  cow  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence ; "  or  in  another 
picture,  —  "This  little  girl  I 
made  so  high  up,  that  I  had  to 
put  a  table  under  her,  and  say 
she  was  sitting  up  there  for 
play ;  and  that  is  the  clothes- 
line thee  sees  through  the  wiu- 
dow. I'm  afraid  I  haven't  put 
enough  clothes  on  it  for  so  large 
a  &mily ;  I  think  I  shall  have 
to  make  more.** 

But,  one  day,  sitting  in  her 
papa's  studio,  she  became  great- 
ly excited  over  a  picture  which 
she  drew,  and  was  so  carried 
away  by  the  terrible  things 
she  imagined,  that  her  exclamations  over  it 
became  more  enthusiastic,  and  her  pencil  flew 
with  more  and  more  daring,  till  she  had  covered 
a  sheet  of  paper  with  marks  that  meant  a  great 


deal  to  her,  but  (like  the  works  of  many  a  great 
genius)  were  not  easy  for  everybody  to  under- 
stand. She  told  Aunt  Gitty  that  the  picture  had 
a  story,  and  begged  her  to  write  it  So  Aunt' 
Gitty  did;  and  Eleanor  watched  her,  and  made 
her  do  it  well,  insisting  on  the  necessity 
of  a  period  at  the  end  of  every  sen- 
tence, a  thing  Aunt  Gitty  was  apt  to 
forget,  when  in  a  hurry.  Here  is  the 
story :  — 

HURBICAKE,  FIGHT,  AND  AXL    SORTS    Or 
THINGS. 

This  is  a  fairy  story.  (I  must  explaia 
to  thee.  There  are  no  fiedries  in  ity| 
thee  knows,  but  it  is  called  a  fidry  story,, 
because  it  is  not  true.)  There  was  once 
a  hurricane,  and  a  house  on  fire ;  and 
there  was  a  little  dog  in  his  dog-house^: 
and  he  was  blown  up.  (Fll  make  ife 
funny,  thee  knows.)  Two  of  his  legs 
came  off  together,  and  then  the  other 
two  came  off  together.  His  head  was 
blown  off,  but  his  tail  was  lefl.  A  win- 
dow blew  out  of  the  house.  Then  a 
first-born  baby  was  blown  out  of  his 
cradle,  the  mother  was  thrown  down  on  her 
head,  the  trunk  was  blown  up.  (I  guess  theell 
know  how  to  write  "blown,"  before    thee  gets 


through  this  story.)  All  the  clothes  were  blown 
out  of  the  trunk.  There  was  a  great  hailstone^ 
lis  large  round  as  a  room,  broke  a  hole  in  the 
house,  and  fell  on  the   baby!      The   chimney, 
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with  the  smoke  coming  oat  of  it,  was  blown  up 
in  the  sky.  Gannon-balls  were  flying  aromid, 
too.  (Just  thee  think  how  dreadful  it  must  have 
been !  The  house,  thee  knows,  was  on  fire  all 
this  time.)  There  was  a  whole  house,  and  all 
the  shatters  on  another  house,  blown  up  in  the 
sky.  And  there  was  a  hailstone,  bigger  than 
tventy  hundred  steeples  put  together  (just  thee 
think!)  fell  down  on  a  baby  in  long  clothes. 
(Thee  knows  it  isn't  true.  The  hailstone  might 
be  bigger  than  twenty  hundred  steeples,  thee 
knows,  in  a  fiiiry  story.)  There  was  a  hole 
through  die  hailstone  as  big  as  a  room  ;  and,  O  I 
don't  thee  think  it  was  dreadful  ?  This  is  the  end 
of  the  story.     Has  thee  written.  This  is  the  end  ? 

Eleanor  had  many  other  things  to  interest  her 
besides  pictures.  She  was  quite  a  learned  little 
lady,  and  knew  the  German  language  so  well, 
tbit  for  some  months  of  her  life  she  had  spoken 
no  oUier.  It  is  true,  that  from  want  of  practice, 
she  had  lost  the  power  of  speaking  it  readily,  but 
she  enjoyed  the  stories  read  to  her  from  the  doz- 
ens of  German  primers  and  books  that  she  pos- 
sesBed,  and  coiUd  repeat  pretty  little  German 
songs,  and  many  of  the  funny  jingles  from  her 
German  "  Mother  Goose.**    Her  favorite  was,  — 

Spaonen  fauiger  Hanael,  andel  dicke  Dirn 
Gehn  wir  in  den  Garten,  SchuUeln  wir  die  Btm'n. 
Schiittle  ich  die  groasen,  ScbutUe'st  du  die  klein 
*  Worn  daa  Sackle  vol!  iat,  Gehn  wir  wieder  heim. 

In  English,  it  means  something  like  this,  — 

SpanJoDg  Johnny,  dampling-fiit  miai^ 
We  ean  go  in  the  garden,  and  shake  Uie  pears,  I  wis; 
ToQ  shake  the  small  ones,  and  Til  shake  the  big: 
When  the  sack  is  full,  then  home  we  will  jig. 

Eleanor  had  plenty  of  French  primers,  too; 
hut  she  understood  the  pictures  in  those  better 
than  the  reading. 

Among  her  other  possessions,  she  had  a  very 
bige  &mily  of  dolls.  One  of  them,  named 
White  Lily,  was  as  large  as  a  real  baby ;  but  she 
very  seldom  saw  the  light,  since  she  was  obliged 
to  spend  most  of  her  time  on  the  top-shelf  of  a 
dark  closet,  to  preserve  her  splendid  clothes. 
Eleanor  showed  her  to  Aunt  Gitty.  ^  Will  thee 
look  at  her  shoes  ?  **  she  said.  <<  They  are  real 
baby's  shoes,  and  her  stockings  are  real,  too ;  and 
see  her  hoop,  and  her  thi*ee  white  skirts,  and  her 
red  dieeks.  Is  it  red  velvet  on  her  cheeks,  does 
Oiee  think?" 

Then  she  showed  her  other  dolls,  and  said, 
*^  Miiauna  tells  me  I*m  like  the  old  woman  that 
fived  in  a  shoe,  I've  got  so  many  dollies  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.** 

Bat  she  did  not  love  the  large,  finely  dressed 


doll  so  well  as  two  smaller  ones,  which  might 
look  worn  and  rumpled  to  other  people*s  eyes ; 
indeed,  one  of  them  had  lost  its  nose ;  yet  these 
misfortunes  endeared  them  to  Nelly  all  the  more. 
They  were  always  taken  to  ride  in  her  beautiful 
dolls*  carriage,  and  attended  all  the  dinner-par- 
ties and  teas,  served  up  in  her  fine  large  dolls' 
house  ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  shabbiiiess,  sat  of- 
tener  on  the  splendid  velvet-cushioned  chairs  and 
so&s  in  the  dolls'-house  parlor,  than  Mbs  White 
Lily  did,  with  all  her  fine  clothes.  But  one  of 
them  (I  think  it  was  the  poor  little  thing  with 
the  broken  nose)  Nelly  had  sleep  beside  her  in 
her  nice  white  bed,  every  night,  till  at  last  she 
was  afraid  she  might  sometime  roll  over  on  it  in 
her  sleep,  and  hurt  it ;  and  th*en  she  had  it  lie  on 
a  large  pillow,  in  a  chair  beside  her  bed. 

But  Nelly  had  a  real  baby  brother  to  play 
with ;  the  dearest,  roundest  little  fellow,  all  dim- 
ples and  smiles.  He  was  much  better  than  all 
the  dolls,  surely,  for  he  could  almost  talk,  and 
was.  beginning  to  stand  alone.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  him  pull  himself  up  by  his  papa's  easel, 
and  gaze  at  the  pictures  displayed  there.  Nelly 
would  stand  by,  to  keep  him  from  making  too 
free  with  the  brushes;  but  if  the  picture  was 
perfectly  dry,  he  might  spat  it  just  a  little,  for 
babies  and  small  children  cannot  see  very  well, 
without  feeling  at  the  same  time. 

Christmas  night  Nelly  had  a  great  treat  pre* 
pared  for  her.  It  was  a  magic- lantern  show,  in 
her  papa's  studio.  The  grandmother,  and  aimts, 
and  uncles,  and  some  little  girls  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, were  invited,  and  sat  on  the  sofa  and  chairs 
at  one  end  of  the  room  ;  while  at  the  other,  in  a 
dim  light,  her  papa  acted  the  showman.  One 
after  another,  the  pictures  shone  out  on  the  great 
white  screen  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  There 
were  beautiful  revolving  colored  wheels,  and 
dashing  soldiers,  and  pretty  rural  groups.  Last 
came  the  funny  pictures,  which  her  papa,  with 
great  pains,  had  copied  on  glass,  just  to  please 
his  one  little  daughter.  And  Nelly  was  delighted, 
especially  with  "  Die  Fliege  "  (The  Fly),  a  long 
row  of  German  pictures,  which  tell,  in  a  very 
droll  way,  the  troubles  of  a  round  little  old  fel- 
low, who  is  first  seen  takiirg  an  ailer-dinner  nap 
in  his  easy-chair.  ''  Die  Fliege  "  alights  on  his 
bald  crown,  and  the  little  man  awakes,  and  turns 
a  fierce  eye  on  the  disturbed  insect,  as  it  sails 
away  in  the  air.  He  snatches  afler  it  with  such 
energy,  that  the  dishes  are  tumbled  off  the  table 
beside  him,  and  his  dressing-gown  tassels  lash 
out  at  right  angles  with  his  body.  He  catches 
the  fiy,  and  peeps  into  his  hand  after  it  in  tri- 
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umph  ;  but  the  fly  escapes  with  ^y^  leg^,  leavmg 
the  sixth  iu  the  little  fat  mau's  fingers.  He  looks 
ruefully  after  his  euemy,  but  mounts  a  chair,  and 
tries  to  flap  it  down  from  the  ceiling.  He  falls 
down  himself,  chair  and  all;  and,  of  course, 
everybody  must  laugh  at  this ;  but  the  little  fat 
man  will  not  care,  for,  in  the  next  picture,  which 
is  the  last,  he  has  his  heel  on  '<  Die  Fliege." 

When  Aunt  Gitty  left  Nelly's  home,  she  had 
something  in  her  trunk  wrapped  up  very  care- 
fully. If  you  should  unfold  tliQ  wrappings,  you 
would  see  two  little  faces,  with  pink  cheeks  and 
blue  eyes,  and  such  smiling  red  lips.  The  smiles 
were  always  there,  and  no  amount  of  trouble 
could  make  those  red  lips  look  cross.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  w&en  the  little  creatures,  to  which 
those  faces  belonged,  were  smothering  in  the  dark 
trunk,  and  the  porter  was  whacking  it  around, 
enough  to  break  the  trunk's  bones,  and  theirs 
too,  those  red  lips  still  smiled  as  pleasantly  as 
ever. 

Aunt  Gitty  reached  home  in  a  snow-storm, 


and  had  not  taken  off  her  things  in  the  house, 
when,  looking  out  the  window,  she  saw  two  little 
girls  coming,  flying,  like  two  little  snow-birds, 
through  the  storm;  They  had  seen  Aunt  Gittj 
and  her  trunk  set  down  at  the  door,  —  especially 
the  trunk.  Aunt  Gitty  did  not  keep  them  won- 
dering what  was  in  the  trunk,  a  great  while ;  so 
the  mysterious  package  was  undone,  and  out  of  it 
came  two  pretty  dolls,  exactly  alike,  and  both 
with  happy  smiles  on  their  flEtoes.  Nelly's  mam- 
ma knew  that  little  girls  never  have  too  many 
dolls,  so  she  sent  these  as  a  present  from  Nelly 
to  Ida  and  Lolo ;  and  it  is  a  pity  she  could  not 
see  their  eyes  shine,  when  they  first  took  them  iu 
their  hands. 

Of  eourse  Aunt  Gitty  told  them  all  about 
Nelly's  dolls,  and  showed  them  some  of  her  pic- 
tures, pointing  out  to  them  how  Nelly  did  not 
'<  make  the  marks  right  through  things ;  "  but 
I'm  fdraid  they  forgot  all  about  it,  and  made 
chair-legs  right  through  people's  legs,  the  very 
next  pictures  they  drew. 


HOW   LITTLE   PATRICK   FOUND   HIS   WAY   OVER  THE   SEA. 


There  are  so  very  few  of  us  here  in  Mar- 
mora, that  we  take  the  greatest  possible  interest 
in  each  other.  Now,  sometimes  this  is  just  the 
least  bit  disagreeable ;  as,  for  instance,  when  Mrs. 
Brown  keeps  such  a  shai'p  lookout  to  see  when 
I  shake  my  breakfast  table-cloth ;  or,  when  Mrs. 
Jones  is  able  to  tell,  by  frequent  and  close  ob- 
servations, precisely  how  much  trimming  I  had 
on  my  new  poplin  dress.  But  then  there  is  an- 
other side  to  the  case :  it  is  extremely  nice  to 
know  that  if  my  yeast -jar  gets  low,  probably 
Mrs.  Brown's  is  just  running  over,  and  nothing 
will  delight  the  good  soul  more  than  to  let  it  fiow 
over  into  mine ;  and  can  I  ever  forget  with  what 
tender  and  untiring  love  Mrs.  Jones  helped  me 
watch  over  my  little  flock,  when  they  had  scarlet 
fever  ? 

All  this  by  way  of  preparing  you  to  under- 
stand what  a  thrill  of  excitement  stirred  all  our 
bosoms,  when  Katy  O'Brien,  our  good  washer- 
woman, told  us  that  at  last  the  long-lookod-for 
"lether"  had  come  from  the  «ould  country," 
saying  that  her  money  had  safely  reached  its 
destination,  and  her  little  Pat  would  set  out  for 
America  as  soon  as  company  could  be  found  with 
whom  he  could  be  trusted. 

Now  the   way  little   Patrick   O'Brien   came 


to  be  left  behind,  in  Ireland,  when  his  mother 
came  to  America,  was  just  this :  she  was  a«poor 
widow  with  four  chDdren,  —  the  oldest  ten,  and 
the  youngest  two  years  old,  —  and  she  could 
only  scrape  together  money  enough  to  pay  her 
own  passage.  But  she  had  a  courageous  heart; 
and  was  she  not  coming  to  the  land  of  gold, 
where  her  stout  arms  could  soon  earn  enough  to 
bring  over  all  her  children?  So  the  children 
were  scattered  about  with  uncles  and  cousins,  — 
how  the  poor  Irish  will  always  give  each  other  a 
"  lift  I  "  —  and  Eaty,  with  her  brave  heart  and 
strong  arms,  came  to  America,  and,  as  it  chanced, 
here  to  Marmora. 

This  was  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  women's 
wages  were  low,  —  a  dollar  a  week  was  all  Katy 
could  earn  at  doing  general  housework,  —  but  it 
seemed  a  good  deal  to  her,  and  every  dollar  was 
saved.  The  good  woman  for  whom  she  worked, 
and  others,  who  became  interested  in  her,  kept 
her  scanty  wardrobe  supplied  with  cast-off  gar- 
ments of  their  own.  Katy  was  proud  and  in- 
dependent enough  naturally,  and  be^ng  she 
scorned ;  but  what  was  offered  now,  she  thank- 
fully accepted.  **It's  all  for  the  sake  of  the 
childer,  ma'am,"  she  would  say. 

So,  very  soon  there  was  a  remittance  sent  to 
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old  Ireland  to  help  support  the  children,  and 
every  few  months  a  little  more ;  and  something 
was  laid  by  every  week,  and  counted  over  and 
over,  till,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  there  was 
eooDgh  to  send  for  *'  Mike,"  the  oldest  boy.  He 
came  in  company  with  other  emigrants,  and  had 
such  a  welcome  from  his  good  mother  as  you 
would  have  had  from  yours,  my  little  man,  if  the 
ocean  had  lifted  its  great  billows  between  you 
aad  her  for  two  long  years. 

Mike  was  soon  at  work  for  a  neighboring  far- 
mer, earning  his  own  living,  and  once  in  a  while 
bringing  a  half  dollar,  or  a  quarter,  to  add  to  the 
good  mother  s  store.  Three  years  more  of  un- 
remitting toil  brought  over  Tommy  and  Marga- 
ret, and  the  mother's  heart  lacked  but  one  thing 
more.  "If  little  Pat  could  only  have  come 
too ! "  And  now  she  reiited  a  little  "  shanty," 
and  supported  herself  and  the  children  by  going 
oat  to  do  day's  work.  This  was  about  the  time 
I  came  to  Marmora  to  live,  and  I  soon  found 
that  Katy  was  one  of  our  institutions.  Her 
cheerful  face  and  sturdy  figure  appeared  on  our 
dom^tic  horizon,  with  the  sun,  once  a  week,  as 
regularly  as  the  Sabbath.  And  then  how  could 
any  of  us  housekeepers  have  survived  our  bien- 
nial hoase-deanings  without  Katy  for  an  ally  ?  I 
rather  think  we,  as  a  community,  would  have 
taken  a  notice  of  impending  war,  pestilence, 
or  iktnine  more  coolly  than  an  announcement  of 
Katy's  departure !  But  Katy,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  was  a  stand  by.  We  changed  school-teach- 
ers every  six  months,  and  our  minister  about 
once  a  year ;  but  Katy,  dear  old  soul,  remained 
Btead^t.  Once,  to  be  sure,  she  was  sick  with 
a  fever ;  but  all  the  old  ladies  in  Marmora  com- 
bined together,  and  gave  her  such  powerful 
''hemlock  sweats,"  and  so  many  bowls  full  of 
"  herb  tea,"  and  she  had  such  cheerful  confidence 
about  her  own  recovery,  —  «  God  will  niver  let 
me  die  an'  lave  the  childher,"  she  said,  —  that  it 
really  was  an  incredibly  short  time  before  she 
was  around  at  her  accustomed  tasks  again.  It 
was  nx>re  than  two  years  after  the  children  came 
before  it  was  possible  to  get  enough  together  to 
send  for  little  Patrick ;  and  then,  alas  I  by  some 
blonder  or  dishonesty,  the  money  never  reached 
its  destination !  But  Katy  was  not  one  to  sit 
down  and  idly  bewail  misfortunes :  it  was  only 
the  signal  for  fresh  exertions.  Mike's  wages,  too, 
hegsm  now  to  amount  to  something ;  and  even 
little  Margaret  could  earn  a  trifle ;  and,  above 
aD,  they  all  loved  each  other,  and  "  pulled  to- 
gether." And  now  came  the  time  when  my  story 
begins. 

You  IV.— Ka  ».  9 


Katy  came  running  over  one  day  with  another 
"  lether."  O,  these  wonderful  Irish  **  lethers  !  " 
which  those  exchanging  them  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  but  which,  some  way,  always  go  straight, 
and  answer  every  purpose  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended !  Well,  Katy's  letter  said  little  Patrick 
would  sail  with  a  "  cousin"  —  they're  all  "  cous- 
ins "  in  Ireland,  I  think  — in  the  very  next  ves- 
sel that  left  Limerick  ;  but  it  was  a  ship,  of 
course,  not  a  steamer,  and  so  we  could  make  no 
exact  calculations  as  to  when  the  little  fellow 
would  be  due. 

"  Now,  Katy,"  said  I,  banteringly,  "  you  won't 
know  him  when  he  comes ;  he'll  hardly  look  as 
he  did  when  you  lefl  him  eight  years  ago,  a  lit- 
tle dumpling  of  a  baby  I  " 

"  An'  sure,  ma'am,  an'  do  yer  tli;nk  I  wouldn't 
know  the  little  curly  head  of  him  wherever  I 
should  see  it,  if  it  was  fifty  years  ?  "  was  Katy's 
assured  reply ;  and  I  looked  at  a  dear  little  curly 
head  by  my  knee,  and  thought  I  could  hardly 
make  a  mistake  in  its  identity,  while  I  had  eyes 
left  to  discern  anything;  so  I  didn't  dispute 
Katy's  assertion  by  word  or  look. 

Of  course  we  knew  that  Patrick  couldn't  come 
that  week,  or  the  next ;  but  somehow,  every 
time  the  train  came,  if  we  happened  to  be  in 
the  right  place,  we  just  looked  out  I  Marmora 
is  such  a  little  bit  of  a  place,  as  I  said  before, 
that  we  can  each  of  us  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  place,  and  everything  that  is  going  on, 
from  our  own  windows  !  Well,  when  we  looked 
out,  we  didn't  see  Pat ;  but  we  were  sure  to  see 
Katy,  generally  bareheaded,  and  with  sleeves  and 
dress  pinned  up  in  her  usual  fashion,  eagerly 
scanning  the  little  group  which  always  clusters 
around  a  country  depot  on  the  arrival  of  a  train. 

Weeks  slipped  by,  and  still  no  little  Patrick 
appeared.  Katy's  good,  motherly  face,  began  to 
look  sharp  and  anxious,  and  we  all  took  to  study- 
ing the  papers,  to  see  what  vessels  arrived ;  and 
sometimes  we  couldn't  help  thinking  of  all  the 
dreadful  things  that  might  happen,  —  of  ship- 
wrecks and  mishaps  by  land  and  by  sea.  Poor 
Katy  counted  her  beads,  and  said  Ave  Marias, 
while  we  daily  commended  the  little  wanderer  to 
^e  keeping  of  the  good  Father  in  heaven.  I  had 
about  given  up  keeping  any  watch  at  train  lime, 
when,  one  day,  just  after  the  arrival  of  the  even- 
ing train  from  Troy, — it  was  just  in  the  edge 
of  the  summer  twilight,  — I  heard  a  whoop 
and  halloo  at  the  door,  and  my  Harry  burst  open 
the  door, —  how  Harry  does  open  doors!  — 
fell  headlong  into  the  room ;  picked  himself  up 
again  by  turning  a  somersault,  swung  his  cap 
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round  his  head,  aiid  this  is  what  he  said,  verha- 
tim :  ^  O  mother,  look  out  o'  the  Pat  and  see  the 
wmdow,  and  Katj's  got  him  I  ^  and  with  that  he 
popped  out  again  and  shut  the  door  —  and  O,  how 
Harry  does  shut  doors  I  So  I  understood  that 
Pat  had  really  come;  but  I  was  stirring  up 
bread,  and  I  had  to  bru5h  the  flour  off  my  hands, 
and  Harry  had  waked  the  baby,  and  I  had  to 
take  him  up ;  so,  by  the  time  I  reached  the  win- 
dow, I  had  what  might  be  called  a  vanishing 
view  of  Katy  lugging  something  into  her  shanty 
door.  But,  dear  ine !  if  she  had  stood  still  for 
ten  minutes,  I  shouldn't  have  seen  anything ;  for 
how  can  anybody  see,  whose  glad  eyes  are  rain- 
ing down  a  flood  of  sympathetic  tears  ?  I  de- 
clare, my  eyes  are  misty  now,  when  I  think  of 
iU 

'^Mother,"  said  Harry,  putting  his  head  in 
again,  <<  he  came  all  alone." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  probably  his  cousin  has  had 
to  go  in  some  other  direction,  and  so  sent  him  in 
some  one's  care." 

But  the  next  day  I  ran  over  to  Katy's  to  '<  re- 
joice with  them  that  do  rejoice,"  and  to  see  the 
new  American  citizen.  I  found  Katy  trying  to 
work  as  usual,  but  evidently  somewhat  dazed  with 
her  great  joy.  And  such  a  sturdy,  brave  look- 
ing little  fellow  as  Patrick  was  I  To  be  sure, 
^  the  curly  head  of  him "  was  just  a  trifle  red- 
dish in  hue,  and  his  face  was  considerably  freck- 
led ;  but  he  was  bright-eyed  and  strong-limbed, 
and  I  readily  appreciated  Katy's  pride  in  him, 
as  she  bade  him  stand  up  and  make  a  bow  to  me, 
which  he  did  in  true  old  country  style.  Katy 
had  got  him  scrubbed  and  brushed,  till  he  fidrly 
shone,  and  arrayed  in  an  outgrown  suit  of  my 
Harry's,  which  had  been  waiting  for  him,  —  it 
was  a  little  too  long,  and  not  quite  broad  enough, 
but  it  did  very  welL  "  And  now  tell  the  lady," 
said  Katy,  proudly,  <*how  you've  come  dear 
from  Ireland  all  by  yerself,  and  niver  gone  out 
o'  the  way  a  bit,  or  lost  a  single  penny  !  Wasn't 
he  a  smart  b'y,  an*  did  ye  ever  hear  the  likes  of 
it?"  To  which  I  warmly  answered  Yes  and 
No !  So,  with  the  help  of  some  questions,  this 
was  little  Patrick's  story :  — 

*<  When  we  were  all  ready  to  start  from  Lime- 
rick, my  cousin  he  was  took  sick  wid  a  fever,  and 
he  says,  *  Yer  mother'U  be  crazy  if  you  don't 
come,'  an'  if  I  wasn't  afeard,  Pd  better  come 
right  along  by  myself:  an*  I  wasn't;  so  he  got  a 
man  to  go  on  shipboard  wid  me,  and  pay  my 
passage-money, — an'  he  sewed  the  rest  of  my 
money  into  my  cap ;  and  sez  he,  *  Now,  hold  on 
to   yer   cap  wherever  yer  go,  an'  keep   sayin* 


every  day  a  hundred  times,  **  Marmora,  Vermont, 
United  States  of  America,  —  that's  where  I'm 
goin'." '  An'  the  sailors  tliey  said  they'd  be  good 
to  me :  an'  so  they  wor ;  an'  there  was  some  of 
our  countrymen  on  board,  an'  they  was  good  to 
me  too,  —  an*  so  we  sailed  away ;  an'  the  wind 
blew  ivery  way  but  the  right  way,  an'  aomethin' 
got  to  leakin',  an'  we  was  iver  an'  iver  so  long 
gettin'  across  the  sea ;  an'  first  I  was  awful  sick. 
I  wish,"  said  Pat,  with  a  comical  look,  ^  it  had 
been  the  kut  part  o*  the  vyage,  for  then  it  would 
'a  saved  my  bein'  so  awful  hungry,  for  we  had  at 
last  only  a  bit  o'  hard  bread  and  some  bad  tastin' 
water,  to  keep  ourselves  alive  wid  I  We  immi- 
grants all  slept  in  the  fo*castle,  on  the  boards ; 
an'  sometimes  it  was  wet,  an'  sometimes  it  was 
cold ;  an'  och,  but  we  was  glad  when  we  got  into 
portl" 

"  What  did   you  do  when  you  got  to  New    « 
York?"  said  L 

« Well,  then,  Tim  Larkin  (lie  was  my  best 
friend  among  the  sailors)  he  took  me  wid  him, 
an'  got  me  sich  an  iligant  male  as  I  niver  tasted 
afore ;  an'  thin  he  took  me  to  a  big  house  where 
he  said  he  an'  I  would  'bunk'  together  that 
night,  an'  in  the  momin'  early  he  would  have  to 
go  one  way  an'  I  another ;  so  we  slept  there ; 
but  Tim  went  out  in  the  evenin'  an'  got  most 
dreadful  drunk ;  an'  early  in  the  momin',  when  I 
tried  to  wake  him  up,  1  couldn't  do  it  at  all,  at 
all.  So,  thinks  I  to  myself,  I'll  just  go  an'  find 
my  own  way;  but,  before  I  went,  I  took  his 
heavy  hand,  an'  sez  I, '  good-by,  Tim  Larkin,  an' 
I'll  niver  forget  you,  niver  I  *  Tim  had  kept  my 
cap  locked  up  in  his  chist,  when  we  were  on 
shipboard ;  but  now  I  held  on  to  it  tight  meself, 
an'  niver  let  go  of  it  once. 

"  Well,  I  wint  out  in  the  great,  roarin'  city, 
an'  all  I  knew  was  I  must  go  on  the  cars ;  ao^ 
thinks  I,  I'll  not  ask  anybody  how  to  find  the 
cars,  except  some  nice,  dacent-lookin'  woman.  So 
I  walked  along,  holdin'  on  to  my  cap,  an'  soon  I 
saw  a  pleasant-looking  young  leddy  a-brushin'  off 
some  steps  before  a  shop  door,  an'  I  asked  her 
where  the  cars  wor  that  would  take  me  to  Mar- 
mora, Vermont,  United  States  of  America.  An' 
she  called  into  the  door,  <  Johnny,  Johnny,  come 
right  down,  an'  go  wid  this  little  fellow  to  the 
Hudson  River  Depot'  An'  Johnny  came  and 
went  wid  me,  an'  he  teased  me  some  about  my 
cap,  and  so  on  ;  but  he  was  good,  afther  all,  an' 
I  thanked  him  kindly. 

''When  the  cars  came  thunderin'  along,  it 
skeered  me  some ;  but  Johnny  helped  me  in,  an* 
sez  he,    'Good-by  to    you  an'  yer   cap,'  an'  I 
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boghed.     An'  sez  I,  *Good-by  to  ye  an'  yer 
party  sister ! '  an'  off  we  went     Then  the  con- 
docther  (Johnny  tould  me  that's  wot  they  call 
the  masther  on  the  care)  he  came  along ;  an'  sez 
bfi  to  me,  'Ticket!'  an'  sez  I,    'Wot's  that?' 
An'  862  he,  *  Well^  yer  money,'  an'  wid  that  I 
palled  off  my  cap,  an'  began  rippin'  as  &6t  as  I 
coald ;  an'  he  took  some,  an'  giV  me  back  some ; 
an*  sez  he,  <  Toa'll  only  have  to  git  oat  once  be- 
fore yer  get  there,  an'  that's  at  Tr'y.'     An'  we 
rode  (in'  rode,  an'  I   held    on   to  my  cap,  an' 
watched  for  Tr'y ;  an'  sometimes  I  asked  folks  a 
question  about  the  way,  an'  some  was  cross  ;  an' 
one  leddy  was  pleasant,  an'  told  me  she'd  tell  me 
when  we  got  Uiere,  —  an'  she  did.     An'  all  the 
folb  went  mshiii'  ont,  an'  so  did  I.     Some  of 
'em  told  me  Fd  have  to  wait  an  hour  or  two  in 
Troy,  an'  I  sat  down  on  some  steps  an'  waited  ; 
an'  bj  an'  by  a  gintleman  came  along,  an'  I  saw 
by  the  way  he  ordered  the  men  he  was  the  mas- 
ther among  'em ;  an'  so  I  sez  to  him,  '  Will  yer 
honor  tell  me  when  the  care  come  that  will  take 
me   to  Marmora,   Vermont,   United   States   of 
America?'     An'  he  answered  me  pleasant;  an' 
then,  sez  he,  *  I  know  the  folks  there ;  who  are 
yer  goin'  to  see  ? '     An'  I  tonld  him  it  was  my 
mother,  an'  her  name  was  Katy  O'Brien.     '  An' 
sore  I  know  her,'  sez  he,  '  she's  done  my  wash- 
ing often, — come  round  to  my  house,'  sez  he, 
'so' get  somethin'  to  eat'     I  was  most  dreadful 
hangry,  and  first  I  thought  I'd  go,  an'  then  I 
thought  maybe  he'd  rob  me,  or  murther  me,  for 
all  he  spoke  so  fair ;  so,  sez  I,  '  Thank  ye  kindly, 
but  I  guess  Fd  bether  stay  right  here.'     An'  he 
looked  at  me,  an'  sez  he,  *  You're  a  bright  'un,' 
an'  wid  that  off  he  went,  an'  come  back  in  a  min- 
it  with  an  iligant  great  piece  o'  bread  and  buther, 
an'  a  slice  o'  cold  mate  I    O,  but  it  was  good,  an' 
1  was  hungry,  an'  I  humbly  asked  his  pardon  for 
{    doabtin'  him ;  but  he  said,  '  Niver  mind  it  at  all,  at 
I    aH,'  an'  he  stayed  by  me  a  bit  tiU  the  cars  came ; 
I    an'  he  helped  me  in,  an'  spoke  to  the  conducther* 
I   about  me,  an'  not  a  bit  o'  pay  did  the  oonducther 
I   take  o'  me  I  but  he  tould  me  to  look  ont  an'  be 
I   ready  when  he  hollered  '  Marmora,'  an'  I  jist  set 
I   on  the  edge  o'  the  seat,  close  to  the  door ;  an' 
I  iveiy  time  we  come  to  a  town,  I  thought  sure 
;   that  was  the  place,  for  I  couldn't  tell  what  they 
hollered  at  all,  but  I  wasn't  sure,  an'  I  waited  to 
I   see  the  oonducther ;  and  purty  soon  we  came  to 


a  place  where  they  stopped,  an'  some  one  hol- 
lered '  Change  cars,'  an'  all  the  folks  run  out ; 
but,  thinks  I,  it's  nothiii'  to  me,  an'  I  sot  still. 
Furty  soon  a  man  comes  runnin'  through,  an'  sez 
he,  *Why  don't  yer  git  off?'  An'  sez  I,  » Fm 
goin'  to  Marmora,  Vermont,  United  States  of 
America.'  An'  sez  he,  *  Well,  git  out  thin,  or 
you'll  niver  git  to  America:  this  car's  goin'  to 
stop.'  •  But,*  sez  I,  *  I  sha'n't  git  out  till  the 
oonducther  tells  me.'  An'  wid  that  he  took  hould 
o'  my  collar,  an'  I  held  on  to  my  cap  wid  one 
hand,  an'  fit  him  wid  t'other  ;  an'  jist  thin  along 
comes  the  oonducther,  an'  sez  he,  '  What's  the 
row  ? '  an'  I  towld  him ;  an'  he  laughed,  an'  sez 
he,  *  You're  a  brick  I '  (whatever  that  may  be.) 
But,  sez  he,  *  Come  along  wid  me  1 '  So  I  got 
out,  an'  he  put  me  in  another  car ;  an'  sez  he, 
•  Now  you'll  not  have  to  change  agin,  sure.'  An' 
soon  aflher  I  heard  'em  holler  Marmora.  Sure 
an'  here  I  was,"  added  Pat,  triumphantly,  *'  wid 
mother  a-chokin'  me,  an'  the  boys  all  hollerin', 
an'  my  cap  rollin'  under  the  cars,  for  I  couldn't 
hould  on  to  it  when  mother  gripped  me  so,  an' 
the  care  screeched,  an'  the  conductor  sez,  *  Good- 
by ;  this  is  Marmora,  Vermont,  United  States  of 
America,  Pat,  an'  good  luck  to  you !'" 

Here  Katy  made  a  sudden  descent  upon  him, 
and  l&irly  lifted  him  off  the  floor;  and  I  felt 
very  much  as  if  somebody,  or  something,  was 
'^  chokin' "  me.  But  when  we  were  in  talking 
condition  again,  I  thought  I  would  just  ask  one 
more  question,  —  "  How  did  you  know  your 
mother  when  you  saw  her,  Patrick  ?  " 

«  O,  faith,"  said  he,  «  an'  I  didn't  know  her*  at 
all,  —  it  was  she  as  knowed  me  I " 

And  then  Katy  brought  out  his  cap  and  ex- 
hibited it  proudly.  It  was  a  rough  little  home- 
made affair,  of  very  odd  fashion,  and  much  the 
worse  for  wear. 

«<Och,"  said  she,  "I  wouldn't  sell  it  for  its 
weight  in  gowld  ;  an'  see,  here's  the  ^ve  dollare 
he  had  left,  and  it  shall  go  to  the  blessed  saints, 
ivery  cint  of  it,"  and  she  crossed  herself  de- 
voutly. Ah,  who  can  doubt  her  thank-offering 
was  accepted  by  a  Higher  Power,  and  in  a  differ- 
ent sense  from  what  the  poor,  ignorant,  happy 
soul  intended  ? 

Brave,  and  sensible,  and  shrewd  little  Patrick ! 
How  many  of  our  little  Yankee  boys  could  have 
found  their  way  as  far  and  as  safely  ? 
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WISHING   BY   THE    FIRELIGHT. 

BY  M.  ANGIKR  ALDEN. 

Into  the  wood-fire,  blazing  wann,  ruddy,  liigh,  They  told,  and   said  'twas  foolish  to  waste  ti.e 

and  bright,  wishes  three  : 

Soft,  childi-h  eyes  were  rpzingy  repicturing  its  "I  only  wish,"  said  Nattie,  " some  £kiry*d  say  to 

light.  me 

And    infant    voices    whispered     their    wayward,  Just  what  that  jolly  fairy  said  to   those   people 

childish  lore,  two ; 

Unmindful  of  the  tumult  of  wind  and  rain  out-  /  wouldn't  wasto  my  wishes,  in  truth  I  promise 


door. 


you  1 


The  story  of  the  wisher,  that  called  for  pudding  "  I'll  make  believo  a  fairy,"  siud  Harry.    **  Come, 

black,  begin  I 

And   ended .  in    the  wishing   of  all   the  wishes  Whatever    you  all  wibh   for,  your  wishes   yoa 

back,  shall  win." 
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«0,  what  a  fniiDj  fairy  1  ^  laaghed  Lillie,  "^  I  de-  ^1  wish  that  all  the  wishes  that  all  of  us  could 

dare,  know, 

I  never  knew  a  fiury  such  monstrous  boots  ooulct  Would  come  to  pass  for  always.     /  wish  that  it 

wear  I "  would  snow  !  " 

« Come,  wish  I "  cried  dauntless  Harry,  unmind-  **  Ah,  yes  !  "  cried  eager  Willie,  "  I  wish  for  a 

ful  of  her  jest,  new  sled." 

<*niwave  my  wand,  and  grant  you  what  grati-  ^  And  so  do  I,"  said  Nattie.      <^And  I,"    said 

fies  you  best."  sleepy  Ned. 

*"  Wiah,"  said  Ned,  '^  to  go  to  bed,  Fm  sleepy  as    ^  Come,  fairy !  "  cried   Miss   Lillie,  "  a  sled  for 

a  mole  1 "  Ned  and  Nut ; 

''Then,  sleep,  old  mole,"  cried  Hal,  ^  pray  creep    Atfother  sled  for  Willie;  for  me  a  striped  cat : 
instanter  to  your  hole  I"  A  cat  that  never   scratches,  and  never  catches 

birds, 
^-Is  that  the  way  you  do  it,  my  sylph-like  Mr.    A  cat  that  opens  latches,  and  speaks  in  easy 

Fay?"  words: 

Asked  laughing  Lillie  ;  *^  I  wish  for  Ned  to  stay."    A   cat   who   on    its   hind-legs   untiring    always 

stands,*  ^ 

"  Behold,  your  wish  is  granted,"  said   Harry.      That  uses  both  its  fore-legs  for  arms  and  little 

"Nat  and  Wm,  hands!" 

Mabel  too,  what  wish  have  you  a  fairy  may  ful- 
fill?" The  £ury  waved  the  poker   twice,  three  times 

around  his  head, 
i    *  What  wish  ?  "  cried  Nattie,  soowluig ;  «I  either    « It  snows,"  he  said  to  Mabel ;  to  Willie,  "  Here's 
wish  that  Lil  your  sled." 

Would  go  to  bed  instead  of  Ned,  or  else  you'd    Again  he  waved  the  poker :  ^  A  sled  for  Ned  and 
keep  her  still."  Nat ! 

And  now,"  cried  he,  '*  one  moment,  and  Lil  shall 
'*0,  nonsense  ! "  said  the  fidry,  ^  you  waste  your  have  her  cat" 

wbhes,  3'ou 
Might  just  as   well   wish  pudding,  as  wish  for    The  children  gased  in  wonder,  the  awe-struck 
what  you  do."  lire  burned  low, 

As  rose  the  sturdy  £iiry,  majestical  and  slow, 
Then  Mabel,  who  sedate  had  sat,  nor  spoke  a    And  opened  wide  the  window,  through   which, 

wishing  word,  with  .welcome  mew. 

Now  said,  so  very  gently  her  voico  could  scarce    There  jumped  a  striped  kitten,  and  ran  to  Lil  — 
be  heard :  i^s  true  I 


INDLIN   CLUB   EXERCISE. 

BY  C.  R.   TREAT. 


It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  article  is  that  the  clubs,  which  you  or  they  may  use,  be 
upon  Indian  Clubs,  two  kinds  were  described,  —  mnde  according  to  the  best  patterns  of  their  kind, 
the  "Boston  Club,"  and  the  **New  York  Club."  Let  me  repeat  whtit  I  said  last  November,  that 
&ch  of  these  has  many  warm  friends,  some  of  one  great  value  of  the  Indian  Clubs  is,  that  they 
whom  are  inclined  to  speak  with  contempt  of  the  have  the  rare  power  of  awakening  and  maintain- 
other  kind.  If  you  should  happen  to  meet  any  ing  interest.  Now,  this  power  to  interest  de- 
of  the  latter  class,  treat  them  as  well-meaning,  pends  altogether  upon  their  perfection  in  shape 
but  misguided  people,  and  advise  them  to  spend  and  proportion. 

then:  breath  upon  a  much  more  important  matter.  The  dub  should  be  as  nicely  balanced  as  a  ra- 

which  ought   to  receive  the  attention  they  are  pier.     If  the  best  patterns  of  each  are  not  fol- 

wasting  upon  this.     The  more  important  matter  lowed,  and  the  weight  is  not  accurately  adjusted 
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to  tbe  baud  and  movement,  the  exercise  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  useful,  if  practiced ;  but  it  will 
be  uo  better  than  sawing  wood,  or  any  plain,  hard 
work.  Understand,  also,  that  this  excellence  of 
proportion  and  balance  does  not  belong  exclu- 
sively to  either  kind,  bat  that   either  may  be 


The  New  York  Club.    Tbe  Boaton  C3nb. 
Fig   7. 

faulty  and  clumsy,  or  well-balanced,  and  good 
enough  for  any  one. 

I  will  now  briefly  describe  the  '^  points  "  upon 
which  excellence  depends.  These  are,  lengthy 
shape  of  the  hody^  and  shape  of  the  handle.  How 
long  should  the  clubs  be  ?  That  depends  a  Utile 
upon  how  tall  you  are.  If  you  are  one  of  the 
older  ^  young  people,"  and  stand  six  feet  high  in 
your  shoes,  the  u^ual  length  of  the  ^  Boston  Club" 
will  suit  you,  —  two  feet  six  inches.  For  most 
"  young  people,"  however,  —  indeed  for  most  old 
people,  —  I  should  advise  a  shorter  club,  about 
two  feet  four  inches,  or  two  feet  two  inches,  for 
the  Boston  Club.  The  New  York  Gub,  as  you 
see  in  the  illustration,  docs  not  need  much  change 
in  length,  standing,  as  it  does  there,  six  inches 
shorter  than  the  other.  If  I  should  suggest  any 
change,  it  would  be  to  lengthen  it  two,  three,  or 
four  inches,  fur  those  who  are  tall.  What  is  to 
guide  you  in  this  question  of  length  is,  you  will 
see,  your  own  height.  Something  depends  upon 
the  weight  of  the  club ;  a  heavy  club  ought  to  be 
longer  than  a  light  one  ;  but  you  are  to  consult 
your  convenience  in  swinging,  and  to  be  careful 
to  use  a  dub  that  is  not  too  short,  yet  not  so  long 
as  to  strike  the  floor,  or  bruise  your  toes  as  it 
whirls  by. 

What  should  be  the  phspe  of  the  ''  body  ?  " 
The  illustration  will  give  the  best  answer.  In 
each  kind,  the  <<  body  "  should  be  thickest  at  the 
middle.  From  that  point  the  ''  body  "  should 
grow  gradually  smaller  towaixl  either  end.  In  the 


"^  Boston  Club,"  the  two  ends  of  the  «*body* 
should  be  of  the  same  size,  only  different,  be> 
cause  the  bottom  must  be  flat,  to  stand  ftmly 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  top  rounded  off  to  join 
the  <' handle."  The  same  Lb  true  of  the  <"  New 
York  Club,"  except  that  the  "^  handle"  and 
^  body "  have  no  marked  point  of  nnion,  the 
^handle"  growmg  gradually  into  tbe  "body," 
which  makes  the  top  of  the  body  look  difi^rent 
from  the  bottom,  although  the  proportion  stated 
above  ought  to,  and  may  remain  perfectly  true. 

What  should  be  the  shape  of  the  "^  handle?" 
The  illustration  will  best  answer  this  aba  The 
''  handle"  of  the  <"  Boston  Club  "  is  rounded  to 
fit  the  palm  when  shut  This  shape  I  must  ex- 
press a  preference  for ;  I  would  only  add  a  sug- 
gestion that  its  sur&oe  be  grooved  instead  of 
smooth^  to  prevent  slipping.  The  "•  New  York 
Club"  is  fhmished  wiUi  a  button  or  knob,  to 
prevent  slipping ;  but  the  ^  handle  "  below  that 
is  of  uniform  size,  and  hence  does  not  perfq^y 
fit  the  hand.  The  knob  also  is  liable  to  be  too 
large,  and  interfere  with  the  freest  use  of  the 
club.  Whatever  more  particular  description  re- 
mains, such  as  the  best  proportions  of  a  given 
weight  of  either  kind,  I  ^rill  reserve  for  a  ^ture 


Fig.  8. 

article.     Let  me  now,  without  further  delay,  m- 
troduce  you  to  another  series  of  tbe  exercises. 

Exercise  10.  —  A  combmation  of  the  ^  arm 
circle  "  with  the  ^  head  circle."  Stand  as  in  fig- 
ure 8.  Swing  the  arm  to  the  opposite  side,  across 
the  body  in  front,  downward,  and  up  again.  But 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  return  to  the  position 
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from  which  it  started,  bend  the  arm  as  it  rises, 
and  oondnue  with  the  *^head  circle."  As  the 
aim  rises  from  that,  straighten  it,  and  swing  off 
into  the  long  circle  again.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  gracefol  movements,  and  must  be  learned 
thoroaghly,  to  prepare  for  some  more  difficult 
ones  that  are  to  follow.  DorCt  be  afraid  of  your 
head. 

Ex£RCi8£  11.  —  Practice  the  same  movement 
with  the  left  arm,  swinging  it  to  the  right  side 
•cross  the  body.  Practice  each  half  a  dozen 
times. 

Exercise  12.  —  The  foregoing  exercises,  with 
both  hands  in  aUemaU  motions.  Stand  as  in  fig- 
ure 9,  one  arm  raised  at  full  length,  the  other 
bent,  the  hand  as  high  as,  and  a  little  one  side 


ment  is  the  precise  opposite  of  Exercise  10.  Swing 
the  right  arm  to  the  right  side,  down  and  up.  As 
it  rises,  bend  the  arm,  and  make  the  ^'  wrist  cir- 
cle "  behind  the  shoulder.  Then  change  into  the 
long  circle  again. 


Fig.  10. 

Exercise  15.  —  Practice  the  same  movement 
with  the  led  arm  half,  a  dozen  times  each,  for 
one  exercise. 

Exercise  16.  —  This  is  the  precise  opposite 
of  Exercise  12.     Start  both  arms  together,  the 


Fig.  9. 

o(  the  chin.  Swing  both  hands  at  the  same 
thne,  the  hand  of  the  arm  at  full  length  through 
the  ^^  right  arm  circle,"  the  other  through  the 
"  head  circle."  As  each  finishes  its  circle,  let  it 
chaijge  into  the  other,  the  "  arm  circle  "  into  the 
**  head  circle,"  the  **  head  circle  "  into  the  "  arm 
circle." 

Exercise  13.  —  Raise  both  arms  to  their  full 
length.  Start  them  both  with  the  "long  arm 
cirde,"  the  right  arm  to  the  left,  the  left  arm  to 
the  right.  As  each  rises  from  thnt,  let  it  change 
into  the  "  head  circle,"  so  that  both  shall  swing 
together,  then  change  to  the  long  circle  again. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  this  will  be  thor- 
ooghly  mastered.  long  arm  with  the  long  circle,  the  shortened  arm 

Exercise  14  —  A  combination  of  the  "  long    with  the  wrist  circle.    As  each  finishes  its  circle, 
circle,"  with  the  "  ride  wrist  drde."     This  move-    let  it  change  into  the  other.  I 
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How  shall  I  eat,  without  any  hread  ? 
How  shall  I  sleep,  without  anj  bed  ? 
What  shall  I  wear,  without  any  clothes? 


The  little  Moon 
Came  out  too  soon. 
And  in  her  fright 
Looked  thin  and  white. 


The  Stars  then  Bhoae^ 
And  every  one 
Twinkled  and  winked, 
And  laughed  and  blinked* 


The  great  Sun  now 
rolled  forth  in  might, 

And  drove  them  all 
quite  out  of  sight. 


VII. 

Spider,  O  spider,  pray  why  do  you  spin 
Youi*  pretty  white  net  so  fine  and  so  thin  ? 

To  catch  fat  flies, 

And  make  into  pies, 
For  they're  much  too  silly  to  use  their  eyes. 

But  spider,  O  spider,  pray  do  you  not  see 
Hera  comes  a  big,  buzzing,  blundering  bee  ? 
He*ll  spoil  your  fine  net, 
While  you  fume  and  you  fret, 
But  no  mercy  you  give,  and  no  mercy  you'll 
get 

vni. 

Money  is  silver,  money  is  gold. 

What  shall  I  do  when  my  money  is  told  ? 

Money  is  copper,  money  is  tin. 

Open  my  pocket  and  put  it  all  in. 

Money  is  paper  dirty  and  torn, 

What  shall  I  do  when  my  money  is  gone  ? 


Where  find  any  shoes  for  my  poor  little 
If  I  had  a  penny,  I  know  what  I'd  do, 
I'd  set  up  a  shop  and  be  rich  as  a  Jew  ! 


toes? 


IX. 


Where  is  Stannie,  where  can  he  be  ? 

Where  is  he  hiding  away  from  me  ? 

I've  looked  in  the  closer,  and  out  on  the  stair, 
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Under  the  table,  behind  the  big  chair, 
loflide  the  big  dock  that  stands  in  the  hall ; 
In  every  comer  where  a  midget  oould  crawL 
In  the  moose-trap,  and  through  my  work-box. 
What  can  have  become  of  the  sly  little  fox  ? 
Where  is  that  scallywag,  where  has  he  gone  ? 
Leaving  hb  poor  mamma  all  forlorn. 

Where  is  Stannie,  where  can  he  be  ? 
Where  is  he  hiding  away  from  me  ? 
0, 1  know  I  he  is  in  the  canary-bird's  cage. 
Or,  if  he*8  not  there,  why  then  I'll  engage 
He's  crept  np  the  chimney,  and  sits  on  the  top, 
Crowing  and  kicking  like  any  gam^-cock. 
Or  slipped  down  u>  the  kitchen,  and  bothered  the 
oook. 


Till  she's  hung  him  up  out  of  the  way  on  a  hook. 
Where  is  that  scallywag,  where  has  he  gone  ? 
Leaving  his  poor  mamma  all  forlorn. 

Where  is  Stannie,  where  can  he  be  ? 

Where  is  he  hiding  away  from  me  ? 

I  must  send  out  the  crier  all  over  the  town. 

O !  here  he  is,  tucked  under  grandmamma's  gown  I 

Now  I've  got  him,  the  rogue,  I  must  give  him  a 

shake, 
Twenty  good  kisses,  and  a  piece  of  plum-cake. 
I  must  find  a  strong  cobweb,  and  set  him  therein ; 
He  can  coax  the  old  spider  to  teach  him  to  spin. 
And    there   he   shall  stay  till  cock-crow  in  the 

mom. 
For  leaving  his  poor  mamma  all  forlorn. 


PRESCOTT,   THE   HISTORIAN. 


BY  HORACE  E.  8CUDDER. 


Thibtt-fodr  years  ago,  in  this  month  of  March, 
any  boy  in  Mr.  Greene's  school  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
four  miles  or  so  from  Boston,  might  have  looked 
out  of  his  frosty  window,  just  at  sunrise,  and  he 
woold  have  been  sure  to  see  a  gentleman  on 
honeback,  turning  his  horse's  head  back  toward 
BosUm ;  and  if  this  boy  had  done  so  unlikely  a 
thing  as  to  look  out  of  that  window  the  next 
moniiug,  two  minutes  earlier,  say  at  two  minutes 
past  six,  he  would  have  seen  the  same  gentleman 
on  horseback,  turning  his  horse's  head  back  to- 
ward Boston,  whence  he  had  set  out.  Every 
morning  that  winter,  and  for  other  waiters  too,  I 
beUeve,  Mr.  Prescott,  the  historian,  rode  out  be- 
fore breakfast ;  he  always  went  just  so  far,  and 
came  back  in  gay  humor,  ready  to  meet  the  fam- 
ily at  the  breakfast  table  ;  and,  after  that,  to  be- 
gin the  morning's  duties  of  historical  work. 

In  Uie  evening,  perhaps,  the  father  of  the  boy 
who  may  have  looked  out  of  the  window,  met 
the  same  gentleman  at  a  party  in  Boston,  and 
had  a  pleasant  chat  with  hiin,  and  wondered  what 
in  the  world  Prescott  managed  to  do  with  himself 
all  day ;  and  thinking  it  a  lucky  thing  that  a  man 
srho  could  not  use  one  eye  at  all,  and  the  other 
only  partly,  and  so  could  not  well  have  any  pro- 
fession, should  have  money  enough  to  allow  him 
to  live  a  plea'^ant,  leisurely  life,  amongst  friends 
and  hooks  ;  not  such  a  life  as  it  was  best  to  live, 
OD  the  whole,  but  one  that  a  man  with  Prescott's 


infirmity  might  be  pardoned  for  living.  It  may 
even  be,  that,  knowing  him  well,  he  would  advise 
him,  as  a  friend,  to  undertake  something  serious  in 
the  way  of  occupation,  for  his  own  sake,  as  well 
as  for  the  good  of  those  around  him.  And  if  he 
did  so  urge  him,  Prescott  turned  away  with  a 
smile,  and  thanked  him  for  his  good  advice. 

What  did  people  in  Boston  know  of  this  agree- 
able, handsome  Mr.  Prescott?  They  knew  that 
he  belonged  to  an  old,  highly  respected  fiamily, 
that  had  lived  in  Salem,  and  now  Jived  in  Boston, 
going  summers  to  an  old  farm  in  Pepperell,  that 
had  been  in  the  family  for  more  than  a  century  ; 
that  the  &mily  was  well  to  do,  and  associated 
with  the  best  people  in  town.  William  Hickling 
Prescott,  the  eldest  son,  had  grown  up  in  the 
sunny  life  of  that  good  society,  and  in  time  had, 
like  other  boys,  entered  Harvard  College,  and  be- 
gun preparation  for  professional  life,  and  had 
passed  creditably  his  college  course ;  but  in  his 
Junior  year  he  had  met  with  an  accident,  which, 
serious  at  fin^t,  did  not  interrupt  his  studies  long ; 
but,  after  graduation,  showed  itself  in  a  new  and 
alarming  form,  changing  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and 
requiring  him  to  break  off  from  the  study  of  law, 
which  he  had  begim.  This  was  an  accident  to 
his  eye ;  he  was  going  out  of  the  Commons 
Hall,  where  the  students  were  at  dinner,  and 
having  a  rough,  noisy  time,  as  the  professors 
had  left;   when,  turning  suddenly  about  to  see 
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what  was  going  on,  a  large,  hard  piece  of  bread 
that  was  flyiug  across  the  room  from  the  hand  of 
a  boisterous  fellow,  struck  his  eye,  and  so  unex- 
pected was  the  blow,  that  the  eyelids,  ready  to 
close  over  the  precious  organ  at  the  least  warning 
of  danger,  could  not  shut  before  the  very  disk  of 
the  eye  had  received  the  shock.  The  eye  was  in- 
stantly killed,  and  no  light  ever  after  penetrated 
it  Although  he  was  able  to  return  to  study,  yet 
he  could  use  but  the  other  eye  ;  and,  a  couple  of 
years  afterward,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  fear- 
ful inflammation  in  the  sound  eye,  attended  by  dis- 
tressing pain,  obliging  him  to  give  up  all  use  of 
it,  and  for  months  to  remain  in  a  darkened  room. 
Never  afterward  was  he  able  to  make  more  than 
the  most  chary  use  of  his  eye,  scarcely  at  all  for 
reading,  although  he  was  always  able  to  use  it 
&r  ordinary  purposes. 

So,  then,  he  was  known  as  one  who,  at  the 
very  threshold  of  his  career,  had  been  effectu- 
ally disabled  from  pursuing  his  profession,  and 
now  was  living  a  regular,  social  life,  surrounded 
by  friends,  and  able  to  gratify  his  taste,  and  make 
much  of  the  pleasant  things  of  the  world.  Those 
who  were  of  his  own  age  and  society,  were  well 
established  in  profitable  occupations,  busy  with 
their  merchandise,  or  papers,  or  practice.  When 
they  saw  him,  they  found  him  always  sunny  and 
happy,  and  thought,  very  likely,  —  No  wonder 
he  is  happy,  with  all  his  leisure,  and  his  freedom 
from  anxiety  and  pressing  duties. 

Now  Prescott  was  a  happy  man,  and  the  older 
he  grew  the  more  cheerful  and  contented  he 
seemed ;  and  yet  the  man  who  does  nothing  all 
day  but  study  how  to  gratify  his  tastes,  or  who 
consumes  his  Ume  with  a  petty  round  of  trivial 
occupation,  is  almost  certain  to  grow  discontented 
and  hard  featured,  complaining  of  everything  that 
interferes  with  his  present  pleasure.  It  is  time 
for  us,  who  have  better  means  of  knowing  Pres- 
cott than  his  neighbors  then  had,  to  step  into  his 
house  and  see  what  he  does  with  himsel£ 

In  his  study  we  should  find  him,  with  the  light 
carefully  adjusted  to  his  sensitive  eye,  his  books 
and  papers  arranged  with  precision,  his  secretary 
at  hand,  ready  to  read  to  or  write  for  him,  and  he 
himself,  with  his  noctograph  by  him,  so  that  he 
could  himself  write  in  his  peculiar  way.  This 
noctograph  was  a  writing-frame  about  the  size  of 
a  boy's  slate,  having  sixteen  stout  brass  wires 
running  parallel  across,  to  guide  the  hand  in  writ- 
ing, and  containing  a  sheet  of  paper  chemically 
prepared  with  a  black  substance,  beneath  which 
was  placed  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  so  that  the 
writer,  using  an  ivory  style,  bore  on  hard  upon 


the  black  paper,  and  so  forced  an  impression  iqMn 
the  white  paper  beneath,  without  ever  seeing 
what  he  was  writing.  It  was  invented  for  the 
blind.  Here  he  sat,  day  after  day,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  at  woik 
upon  those  great  histories  of  Spanish  kings  and 
Spanish  adventurers,  which  have  been  the  delight 
of  readers.  Here,  almost  wholly  without  use  of 
his  eyes,  he  acquired  a  foreign  language,  and  ex- 
amined a  vast  amount  of  material,  printed  or 
manuscript,  which  he  had  gathered  for  bis  work. 
It  seems  a  strange  thing,  does  it  not  ?  that  he 
should  have  undertaken  to  do  that  which  would 
seem  most  of  ail  to  require  the  use  of  eyes, 
consulting  different  authorities,  and  comparing  a 
great  diversity  of  statements.  It  makes  us  think 
of  Huber  watching  the  bees,  and  John  Carter 
planting  his  delicate  pictures.  Prescott  spared 
neither  money  nor  pains  to  bring  together  all  the 
material  whidi  he  could  for  prosecuting  bis  study, 
but  he  did  fi»r  more  than  this ;  he  bent  his  mind  to 
it,  and  willed  to  store  his  material  in  his  mem- 
ory, and  work  it  over  with  his  thought,  until  he 
had  it  in  such  shape  that  he  could  bring  it  forth, 
and  write  out  the  long  sentences  which  he  had 
shaped  silently,  and  add  the  foot  -  notes,  whidi 
should  fortify  his  position  by  chapter  and  verse, 
from  authentic  papers  and  books. 

I  should  like  to  tell  how  laboriously  he  pre- 
pared himself,  first  for  his  life  in  literature,  and 
then  for  the  mastery  of  each  special  subject  which 
he  took  up ;  but  the  story  is  too  long  for  the 
space  I  have  here.  Let  us,  however,  hear  what 
Mr.  Otis,  once  his  secretary,  tells  of  his  method 
of  working:  — 

''It  was  the  habit  of  Mr.  Prescott  to  study  iha 
grand  outlines  of  his  subject,  and  to  plan  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  and  proportions  of  his  work,  — 
classifying  the  various  topics  he  would  have  to  treat, 
and  dividing  them  into  books  and  chapters,  —  before 
studying  them  closely  in  detail,  when  preparing  to 
compose  a  chapter.  When  he  had  decided  upon  the 
subject  to  be  discussed,  or  events  to  be  related  in  a 
particular  chapter,  he  carefully  read  all  that  portion 
of  his  authorities,  in  print  and  manuscript,  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  the  chapter  in  hand,  using  tables 
of  contents  and  indices,  and  taking  copious  notes  cf 
each  authority  as  he  read,  marking  the  volume  and 
page  of  each  statement  for  future  reference.  These 
notes  I  copied  in  a  large,  legible  hand,  so  that  at 
times  he  could  read  them,  though  more  firequently  I 
read  them  aloud  to  him,  until  he  had  impressed  them 
completely  on  his  memory.  After  this  had  been  ac> 
complished,  he  would  occupy  several  days  in  silentiy 
digesting  this  mental  provender,  balancing  the  con- 
flicting testimony  of  authorities,  arranging  the  details 
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of  his  narrative,  selecting  hi^  ornaments,  rounding 
his  periods,  and  moulding  tlie  whole  chapter  in  his 
nuod,  as  an  orator  might  prepare  his  speech.  Many 
of  his  hattle-scenes,  he  told  me,  he  had  composed 
vhile  on  horseback.  His  yivid  imagination  carried 
him  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  he  almost 
felt  himself  a  Castilian  knight,  charging  with  Cort^ 
SaadASral,  and  Alvarado,  on  the  Aztec  foe. 

^  When  he  had  fully  prepared  his  chapter  in  his 
mind,  he  began  to  dash  it  off  with  rapidity  by  the 
use  df  his  writing-case.  As  he  did  not  see  his  paper 
vhen  he  wrote,  he  sometimes  wrote  twice  over  the 
nuuB  lines,  which  did  not  have  a  tendency  to  render 
them  more  l^ble.  ....  As  the  sheets  were 
stiicken  off,  I  deciphered  ihem,  and  was  ready  to 
read  them  to  him  when  he  had  finished  the  chapter. 
He  was  as  cautious  in  correction  as  he  was  rapid  in 
writing.  Each  word  and  sentence  was  carefully 
weighed,  and  subjected  to  the  closest  analysis.  If 
fimnd  wanting  in  strength  or  beauty,  it  was  changed 
and  turned,  until  the  exact  expression  required  was 
found,  when  he  dictated  the  correction,  which  was 

made  by  me  on  his   manuscript After  the 

diapter  had  been  carefully  corrected,  I  copied  it  in  a 
large,  heavy,  pikestaff  hand,  and  he  repemsed  and 
Roonreeted  it.  He  then  read  again  my  copy  of  the 
original  notes,  that  he  had  taken  from  the  authori- 
ties on  which  he  founded  his  chapter,  a§d  from  them 
prepared  the  remarks,  quotations,  and  references 
(bond  in  his  foot^^notes,  which  were  also  usually  rap- 
idly stricken  off  with  his  writing-case,  aftd  copied  by 
me  in  the  same  laige,  legible  hand  with  the  text 
This  copy  was  again  and  again  ciareftilly  scrutinized 
and  corrected  by  himselE" 

But  no  single  paragraph  can  show  the  persist- 
ent, systematic  diligence  of  this  historian,  to  make 
his  work  thoroughly  good.  One  needs  to  read 
his  life  through,  and  mark  the  difficulties  which 
he  encountered,  the  patient  way  in  which  he 
toiled  after  success  in  his  work,  to  see  the  real 
hoQorableneas  of  his  career. 

Here  was  a  man  bom  in  wealth  and  stopped 
early  in  life  from  following  a  profession,  by  the 
loss  of  what  we  think  essential  to  a  student's  snc- 
oess,  affectionately  cared  for  by  his  friends,  and 
excosed  by  them  from  labor,  who  deliberately  set 
himself  a  great  task,  —  the  writing  of  a  history, 

Note.  The  fifeofPreacott  has  been  written  with  ftdlneM  of  de- 
tafl  by  his  life-bug  friend  George  Ticknor,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  It  is 
jmfaGshed  in  »  finelj  Olustrated  Tolume,  and  can  no  doubt  be  found 
b  most  libraries  of  importanoe.  It  is  from  this  book  that  our 
ibtch  k  made  up,  and  any  studious  boy  wouU  be  well  repaid  by 


whose  materials  were  in  a  foreign  language,  — 
persisting  in  it  year  after  year  ;  not  to  make 
himself  rich,  nor  indeed  for  fame,  but  because  he 
saw  that  life  was  not  worth  living,  which  did  not 
have  in  it  a  strong  purpose  to  do  something,  and 
that  God  had  given  him  powers  of  mind  that 
could  and  ought  to  be  employed  upon  some  wor- 
thy labor.  Do  you  think  this  was  a  pleasant, 
easy  life  ?  It  was  a  constant  struggle  with  Pres- 
cott  to  keep  himself  up  to  his  work.  He  was  not 
strong  physically  ;  he  was  not  enthusiastically  fond 
of  study ;  there  was  no  need  of  his  working ;  in 
short,  there  was  nothing  outside  to  compel  him 
to  work ;  but  he  used  his  will  on  himself,  and 
forced  his  mind  to  obey  his  soul,  and  not  Ms 
body.  His  regular  habits  helped  him  to  work, 
but  they  did  not  make  him  work. 

He  was  twenty-nine  years  old  when  he  first 
thought  of  writing  his  *'  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabdla;''  he  was  forty-one  when  it  was  pub- 
lished, and  all  that  time  very  few  of  his  best 
friends  knew  of  his  patient,  steady  occupation.  Af- 
ter that,  he  wrote  the  •*  Conquest  of  Mexico," 
then  the  «  Conquest  of  Peru,"  and  **  Philip  the 
Second,"  which  was  not  quite,  finished  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  besides  a  volume  of  historical  and 
critical  essays,  and  some  minor  historic  and  bio- 
graphic work.  There  the  books  stand  on  my 
shelf,  —  a  dozen  large  octavo  volumes,  and  they 
tell  a  story  which  interests  me  more  than  the  for- 
tunes of  kings  and  captains  :  the  story  of  a  man 
who  might  have  led  an  easy,  idle  life,  and  have 
shriveled  into  an  insignificant  h(m  vivanty  but  who 
heard  a  higher  voice,  and  made  the  difficulties 
which  were  in  his  life  the  reason  for  harder  work ; 
and  so,  surrounded  by  all  that  could  minister  to 
his  comfort,  deliberately  chose  to  live  a  severely 
honest,  faithful  life. 

He  was  struck  down  with  apoplexy,  and  died 
January  28,  1859,  sixty-two  years  of  age  ;  while 
in  the  Old  World  and  New,  men  met  to  honor 
and  mourn  over  him,  for  the  name  of  him  who 
worked  silently  and  resolutely  to  the  very  last, 
had  long  been  one  of  the  foremost  amongst  men 
of  letters  in  both  worlds. 

reading  the  book  himself.  Ticknor's  Zt/e  ofPretcott  is  published 
by  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.  of  Boston.  Prescott's  Histories  are 
published  by  J.  B.  Uppincott  <&  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  Whoever 
has  a  liking  for  romance  and  historic  adventure  should  read  them 
The  Conquest  of  Peru  is  a  good  one  to  b^giu  upon. 
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THE   SETTLE. 


There  is  a  cock  that  crows  under  my  Magazine 
window.  I  don't  know  who  owns  him,  or  where  he 
lives.  I  never  saw  him,  but  he  comes  and  crows  at 
me,  as  if  he  were  a  dog,  and  I  the  *'  Man  in  the 
Moon."  *^  Come  down,  O  man,"  he  crows  lustily. 
"  Spring  is  coming ;  come  down  out  of  the  Maga- 
zine, and  see  my  wives,  who  go  hiccoughing  about ;  " 
and  then,  while  the  cock  is  crowing,  and  I  believe 
that  spring  is  near,  the  door  is  opened,  and  a  letter 
comes  from  one  of  those  whose  goods  are  in  the 
Magazine,  away  from  the  South ;  and  I  open  it,  and 
violets  drop  out,  and  I  know  that  violets  are  bloom- 
ing in  Georgia.  So,  though  I  have  shown  you  my 
Baltic  Ice,  and  the  children  that  wished  by  the  fire- 
light, you  and  I,  and  our  Southern  friend,  and  the 
cock  tiiat  crows,  and  the  hens  that  hiccough,  all  be- 
lieve that  spring  is  coming. 

If  you  don't  believe  it  otherwise,  look  at  our  Cal- 
endar, which  must  be  right.  There  it  hangs.  What 
does  it  say  against  the  fifth  of  March,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?  Eugene  told  me  that  here  on  the  Settle. 
He  said  that  it  was  his  brother's  birthday  too.  To 
be  sure  I  saw  some  boys  playing  marbles  jesterday, 
when  it  was  not  March,  but  suppose  they  had  a 
birthday  among  them.  That  reminds  me  of  one 
birthday  down  on  our  last  month's  Calendar  that  has 
made  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  uneasy.  Washing- 
ton born  on  the  eleventh  of  February  ?  I  knew  you 
would  ask  the  question,  and  so  I  put.  the  date  down, 
for  it  IS  right ;  and  the  twenty-second,  which  is  your 
holiday,  is  right  too.  How  does  it  happen  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  dates  written  with  O.  S.  or  N.  S.  after 
them  ?  The  letters  stand  for  old  style  and  new  style, 
Washington  was  born  Feb.  11,  O.  S.,  Feb.  22,  N.  S. 
Thb  is  the  origin  of  it.  The  length  of  a  year  is 
determined  by  the  space  of  time  required  for  the 
revolution  of  the  Earth  round  the  Sun,  namely,  365 
days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  49  seconds,  and  7  tenths 
of  a  second ;  so  Julius  Caesar,  who  knew  almost  as 
much  as  this,  decreed  that  the  years  should  be  SG5 
days  each,  except  the  fourth  year,  which  should  be 
866  days.  That  was  pretty  nearly  right ;  but  you 
will  see  that  every  four  years  the  reckoning  was 
ahead  of  time ;  and  in  1582,  Pope  Gregory,  to  make 
matters  right,  decreed  that  the  5th  of  October 
should  be  reckoned  the  15th ;  and  that,  in  future,  to 
keep  matters  straight,  the  overplus  being  18  hours, 
87  minutes,  and  10  seconds,  in  a  century  :  that  every 
centennial  year  that  could  not  be  divided  by  4, 
should  not  be  leap  year;  i.  e.,  1900  cannot  be  leap 
year,  because  19  cannot  be  divided  by  4,  though 
1900  can,  but  2000  will  be  leap  year.  May  you  all 
live  to  get  through  1900  without  a  leap.  This  ar- 
rangement was  accepted  by  Catholic  countries ;  but 
Protestant  England,  and  Russia  too,  were  not  going 
to  have  Pope  Gregory  tell  them  what  o'clock  it  was. 


It  was  so  inconvenient,  however,  that  ailer  about 
two  hundred  years  the  snarl  was  cut  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  England,  1752,  accepting  the  Grego- 
rian measure,  when  the  difference  had  amounted  to 
eleven  days.  For  a  long  time  many  people  continued 
to  use  the  old  style.  Now,  what  boy  or  girl  can  tell 
me  anything  more  about  this  matter  ?  Has  Russia 
fallen  in  with  this  arrangement  ? 

So  much  for  birthdays  of  people ;  but  towns  have 
their  birthdays  too,  and  one  of  our  Settle  young- 
sters sends  in  his  calendar  with  this  date  for  one, — 
there  isn't  room  on  the  regular  Calendar  for  it: 
*<  Saturday,  March  26,  Agawam,  afterward  c^ed 
Ipswich,  was  founded,  1GS8."  I  should  like  to  know 
how  many  boys  can  tell  when  the  town  they  live  in 
was  founded. 

Now  then,  let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  • 

HOW  TO  PLAY  SOLITAIEK 

You  must  refer  to  the  board  I  marked  oat  in  the 
Settle  for  February,  and  there  you  will  find  ex- 
plained anything  in  these  formulas  which  may  puzzle 
you.' 

To  leave  ¥o.  1  vacant^  and  fill  it  at  the  end.  9 
to  1,  6  to  4,  I  to  9,  16  to  4,  8  to  1,  1  to  9,  14  to  16, 
16  to  4,  7  to  9,  4  to  16,  28  to  9,  21  to  28,  24  to  22, 
81  to  23,  22  to  24,  88  to  81,  80  to  28,  31  to  28,  18 
to  30,  27  to  25,  80  to  18,  18  to  27,  12  to  26,  27  to 
25,  18  to  16,  16  to  28,  25  to  23,  28  to  16,  16  to  4, 11 
to  9,  9  to  1.  A  second  method  begins  8  to  1.  Do 
it  if  you  can.     Or  leave  the  last  marble  either  in  16, 

19,  or  31. 

Leaving  No.  2  vacant,  to  fill  it  at  the  close.  10 
to  2,  8  to  10,  1  to  9,  3  to  1,  16  to  4,  1  to  9,  10  to  8, 
7  to  9,  14  to  16,12  to  10,  25  to  11,  27  to  25,  13  to 
27,  24  to  26,  27  to  25,  82  to  24,  24  to  26,  26  to  12, 
83  to  25,  22  to  24,  31  to  23,  24  to  22,  21  to  23, 10  to 
8,  23  to  9,  8  to  10,  6  to  18,  25  to  11,  17  to  5,  12  to 

10,  10  to  2.     Or  leave  the  last  marble  in  either  17, 

20,  or  14.  I 

No  3  is  lefl  empty,  to  be  filled  with  the  last  nun^ 
ble.     11  to  3,  4  to  6,  8  to  11,  1  to  8,  18  to  6,  3  to 

11,  20  to  18,  18  to  6,  13  to  11,  6  to  18,  25  to  11,  27 
to  25,  24  to  26,  38  to  25,  26  to  24,  81  to  33,  28  to 
30,  33  to  25,  16  to  28,  21  to  23,  7  to  21,  8  to  22, 
28  to  16,  21  to  23,  16  to  18,  18  to  80,  28  to  25,  30  to 
18,  18  to  6,  9  to  11,  11  to  3.  A  second  method  be- 
gins 1  to  8.  And  the  last  marble,  instead  of  in  8, 
may  be  left  in  18,  15,  or  33. 

No.  4  is  lefl  vacant,  and  finally  filled.  16  to  4,  1 
to  9,  6  to  4,  4  to  16,  7  to  9,  16  to  4,  3  to  1,  1  to  9, 
28  to  16,  21  to  28,  16  to  28,  14  to  16,  81  to  23,83  to 
81,  80  to  28,  24  to  22,  81  to  23,  22  to  24,  18  to 
30,  27  to  25,  18  to  27,  12  to  26,  80  to  18,  27  to  25, 
25  to  23,  10  to  8,  23  to  9,  8  to  10,  18  to  6,  17  to  5, 
6  to  4.     Or  the  last  marble  may  be  left  in  28  or  26. 
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Leaying  No.  5  Tacant,  to  fill  it  at  the  dose.  17 
to  5,  8  to  10,  11  to  9,  2  to  10,  10  to  8,  1  to  9,  S  to 
11,  16  to  4,  7  to  9,  4  to  16,  21  to  7,  22  to  8,  7  to  9, 
24  to  22,  9  to  2S,  22  to  ^4,  SI  to  23,  24  to  22,  33  to 
31,  80  to  28,  31  to  23,  22  to  24,  12  to  10,  18  to  30, 
27  to  25,  13  to  27,  24  to  26,  27  to  25,  30  to  18,  19  to 
17,  17  to  5.  The  last  marble  may  also  bo  left  cither 
b  21,  24,  or  27,  provided  you  are  smart  enough  to 
see  lioir. 

To  leave  No.  6  empty,  and  afterwards  fill  it.  18 
to  6,  3  to  11,  4  to  6,  1  to  3,-  6  to  18,  13  to  11,  18  to 
S,  3  to  11,  30  to  18,  11  to  25,  20  to  18,  18  to  30,  27 
to  25,  24  to  26,  33  to  25,  26  to  24,  31  to  33,  28  to 
30,  33  to  25,  16  to  28,  21  to  23,  28  to  16,  7  to  21,  8 
to  22,  21  to  23,  9  to  11,  16  to  18,  18  to  30,  23  to  25, 
30  to  18,  18  to  6.  The  last  may  be  left  in  25  or  22, 
instead  of  in  6. 

Numbers  7  and  8  being  in  another  wing  of  the 
board,  correspond  precisely  to  Nos.  3  and  6  in  this, 
and  therefore  I  need  not  give  farther  details  for 
them.  The  next  hole  in  order,  then,  is  No.  9.  Wlien 
diis  is  left  vacant,  proceed  as  follows:  1  to  9,  16  to 
4,  3  to  1,  1  to  9,  6  to  4,  4  to  16,  7  to  9,  21  to  7,  22 
to  8, 16  to  4,  7  to  9,  4  to  16,  24  to  22,  31  to  23,  22 
to  24,  33  to  31,  30  to  28,  31  to  23,  18  to  30,  27  to 
25,  80  to  18,  13  to  27,  12  to  26,  27  to  25,  24  to  26, 
11  to  25,  2G  to  24,  23  to  9,  9  to  11,  24  to  10,  ll"  to 
9.    Or  the  last  can  be  left  in  either  12  •r  28. 

Leave  No.  10  empty,  and  proceed  thus:  8  to  10, 
1  to  9,  10  to  8,  3  to  1,  6  to  4,  1  to  9,  16  to  4,  7  to 
9, 4  to  16,  21  to  7,  22  to  8,  7  to  9,  24  to  22,  31  to 
23,  22  to  24,  33  to  31,  80  to  28,  31  to  23,  18  to  30, 
27  to  25,  SO  to  18,  13  to  27,  12  to  26,  27  to  25,  24  to 
26, 11  to  25,  26  to  24,  24  to  10,  10  to  8,  23  to  9,  8 
to  10.  Either  7,  13,  or  29,  may  be  filled  with  the 
last  marble. 

Nomber  11,  in  another  wing,  corresponding  to  No. 
9  in  this,  no  further  directions  are  needed  for  leaving 
it  vacant,  and  filling  it  with  the  single  marble  re- 
maining at  the  end.  The  directions  which  I  have 
already  given  will  suffice  for  every  hole  upon  the 
U»nl,  and  will  tell  in  every  case,  I  believe,  every 
hole  in  which  ft  is  possible  to  leave  legitimately  the 
last  marble  which  remains,  after  jumping  off  all  the 
others.  But  the  game  is  far  from  exhausted.  Ttco 
holes  may  be  left  vacant  at  the  start,  and,  at  the 
end,  tlie  same  holes  filled  with  the  tux>  remaining 
marbles.  Will  some  enterprising  individual  try  this, 
leaving  Nos.  1  and  S3  empty,  to  begin  with  ?  It  is 
very  easy.  The  prettiest  puzzles,  however,  that  can 
be  devised  upon  a  Solitaire  board,  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  leaving  of  seoeral  marbles  at  the  end  of  the 
game,  arrangetl  in  some  symmetrical  figure,  such  as 
a  square,  triangle,  cross,  or  combination  of  these.  A 
younger  brother  of  the  writer,  an  assiduous  reader 
of  the  *"  Riverside,"  has  been  quite  elated  at  finding 
vhat  beautiful  figures  can  be  left  upon  the  board, 
nd  has  found  an  unlimited  fund  of  amusement  in 
finitng  them.  Yet,  until  quite  recently,  the  Soli- 
taire board  had  been  laid  aside  as  **  played  ottt."     I 


offer  here  quite  a  number  of  puzzles  to  be  solved 
upon  the  board,  all  of  which  I  have  solved  myself, 
and  many  of  which  are  easy.  Thousands  of  others 
can  still  be  devised,  equally  interesting.  In  all  of 
the  following,  the  central  hole.  No.  1 7,  is  the  one  to 
be  left  vacant  at  the  outset ;  — 

Leave  three  marbles,  forming  a  triangle,  in  9,  11, 
and  24. 

Leave  four  marbles,  forming  a  square,  in  9,  11, 
23,  and  25. 

Leave  five  in  17,  2,  14,  20,  and  82.  Or  five  in 
17,  1,  13,  33,  and  21. 

Leave  eight,  forming  a  triple  square,  in  7,  9,  11, 
13,  21,  23,  25,  and  27. 

Leave  eight,  forming  a  large  square,  in  3,  4,  7, 
22,  31,  30,  27,  and  12. 

Leave  eight,  forming  a  combination  of  squares 
and  triangles,  in  2,  14,  20,  32,  9,  11,  23,  and  25. 

Leave  nine,  filling  1,  3,  7,  21,  81,  33,  13,  27,  and 
17. 

Leave  thirteen,  filling  1,  2,  3,  7,  14,  21,  13,  20,  27, 
31,  32,  S3,  and  17. 

Leave  this  curious  figure  :  1,  2,  8,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
12,  13,  14,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  and  27. 

Jump  off  six  marbles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  jump  any  more,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder so  as  to  form  a  symmetrical  figure. 

Now,  grown  up  children,  and  youthful  old  folks, 
go  ahead  1  f.  w.  c. 

SINGLE  ACROSTIC  CHARADE. 

1.  Tlie  queen  of  the  flowers  has  bloomed  for  mo; 

2.  The  vine  clings  close  to  the  old  oak -tree ; 

8.  The  sweet  blue  beauty  that  springs  in  tho  dell ; 
4.  And  spicy  loaves  that  of  Yule-tide  tell ; 
6.  Water,  and  warmth,  and  food  we  need ; 

6.  With  my  flowing  life-blood,  the  forests  I  feed; 

7.  I  live  on  the  prairies  for  White  and  for  Red ; 

8.  For  the  highest  and  lowest,  I  hold  up  my  head. 

9.  O,  beautiful  Calla,  in  milk-white  cup, 
Gather  the  dew-<lrops  and  sunshine  up ; 
Scatter  them  over  this  garland  pure. 

And  leave  it  each  month  at  the  friendly  door. 

SPHINX. 

RIDDLES. 

1.  Old  Mother  Pitcher,  she  has  but  one  eye, 
And  a  long  tail;  that  she  lets  fly  ; 

But,  every  time  she  goes  through  a  gap, 
She  leaves  a  piece  of  her  tail  in  the  trap. 

2.  As  I  passed  by  an  old  woman's  door 

I  saw  a  great  scuffle,  'twas  ten  against  four ; 

Over  and  under,  and  in  and  out : 

Pray  tell  me  what  all  this  fuss  was  about 

3.  The  Queen  of  England  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  a  bottomless  vessel,  to  put  blood 
and  bones  in. 


4.  A  little  house  ftill  of  meat, 
And  no  door  to  go  in  and  eat. 


F.   M. 
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Prorerb  in  Picture. 


OUTLINE  OF  AN  ACTING  CHARADE. 


TRUE  LOVE. 
TRUE. 
Scene.  —  Parlor. 
Bobby,       \  j^^ 

BOBBINET,;-^'''^- 

Bobby  makes  loye  to  Bobbinet,  and  asks  her  to 
promise  to  love  bim  faithfully.  Bobbinet  promises, 
and  declares  she  shall  always  be  perfectly  true  to  her 
promise.  Bobby  kneels  on  one  knee,  and  puts  a 
ring  on  her  finger.  He  kisses  her  hand,  and  begs 
her  to  promise  again  that  her  love  shall  be  true,  for- 
ever and  ever.  Bobbinet  promises  to  be  true  as  true 
can  be.  [Curtain  drcp$, 

LOVE. 

Scene.  —  Open  Air. 

Bobby  sitting  on  a  bank,  beside  a  high  wall.  He 
is  reading,  and  dressed  in  a  fancy  dress,  with  a  cap 
and  long  tasseL 

Enter  Bobbinet,  the  other  side  of  the  walL  She 
is  dressed  in  a  light  fancy  dress,  and  is  playing 
graces,  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  for  a  hoop.  She 
sings  a  familiar  song. 

Bobby  throws  down  his  book  and  listens.  They 
don't  recognize  one  another. 


Bobby  joins  in  the  song.  Bobbinet  stops  singing. 
.  She  continues  to  toss  the  hoop,  and  tosses  it  over  the 
walL  Bobby  picks  it  up,  presses  it. to  his  heart, 
then  lays  it  on  the  bank,  and  gathers  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  which  he  throws  over  the  wall.  Bobbinet 
picks  up  the  bouquet,  kisses  it,  and  fastens  it  in  her 
•dress. 

Bobby.  —  This  wall  is  provokingly  high  ;  are  yon 
alone? 

Bobbinet.  —  Yes,  quite  alone. 

Bobby.  —  Have  you  no  lover  ? 

Bobbinet.  —  Yes,  of  course  ;  haven't  you  a  lady- 
love ? 

Bobby.  —  O  dear,  yes. 

BobbineL  —  I  should  like  to  know  your  name. 

Bobby.  —  My  name  —  my  name  is  Prince  Ludov- 
igo;  and  yours? 

BobbineL  —  FloribeL 

Bobbinet  clasps  her  hands  together,  and  smiles 
She  talks  to  herself,  and  declares  it  is  enchanting  to 
talk  with  a  real  prince.  She  is  sure  she  is  in  love 
with  him.  She  remembers  it  is  time  for  her  to  go 
home.  The  prince  asks  her  to  promise  to  cooae 
again  the  next  day.  Bobbinet  says  perhaps  she  wilL 
She  goes  out.  [Cwrtam  drcp^ 
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TBTTB  LOVE. 

Scene.— Portor. 

Enter  BobluDet  in  simple  drefls.  She  sobs,  and 
vipes  her  ejes.  She  listens  for  some  one  to  come. 
On  the  table  she  sees  the  bouquet  the  prince  has 
giiren  her.  She  throws  it  angrily  in  the  comer.  She 
continues  to  sob  and  listen,  and  says,  ''  No,  Bobby 
viQ  neTer  come  again.''     She  goes  out. 

Enter  Bobby.  He  walks  about  excitedly,  and  ap- 
pears Tery  uncomfortable.  He  talks  to  himself,  and 
sajs,  "Tes,  Bobbinet  must  have  heard  of  it,  and  she 
ne?ff  will  forgive  it  Such  a  box  to  be  in."  He 
wishes  he  had  courage  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the 
whole  thing. 

Enter  BobMnet. 

B(MneL—OBohhy\ 

Bobby.  —  Bobbinet  (speaking  sadly). 

Bcbbinet  (aside).  —  Yes,  he  knows.  Such  dread- 
M  reproich  in  his  tone. 

&%.— When  hearts  that  are  pledged  to  be 
trae  fiirever  and  ever — 

Bcihinet.  —  O  dear,  dear  I     (Bobbinet  sobs.) 

Bo%. — I  would  give  all  the  world  if  this  had 
never  happened.  (Aside.)  — I  suppose  she  never 
▼iO  forgive  me. 

Bcbbima,  —  I  don't  know  what  I  can  say, 

BMjf.  —  If  the  past  could  only  be  undone. 

BMineU  —  I  suppose  we  might  go  away,  and  never 
sp^  to  one  another  again. 

Bi%.  —  It  18  very  hard  to  forgive,  when  — 

BMnet.  —  O  dear,  dear  I    (She  sobs  violently.) 

A%  (aside).  —  Na  She  never  will  forgive 
me.  (Aloud.)  —  I  little  thought,  when  I  just  spoke 
to  that  foolish  little  Floribel,  of  all  this  trouble,  and 
BOW  you  will  never  foigive  me. 

Bobbinet  starts,  and  looks  surprised.  She  draws 
•  long  breath,  and  puts  the  comer  of  her  handkei^ 
chief  to  one  eye,  beginning  to  smile.  She  tells 
Bobby,  she  did  not  know  as  he  would  forgive  her 
fcr  flirting  with  Prince  Ludovigo. 

Bobby  starts  suddenly,  very  much  surprised.  Then 
lie  spreads  his  fiagen  before  his  eyes,  and  bursts  into 


Bobby  daspa  Bobbinet's  hand.  Bobbinet  laughs 
ttd  sobs  together.  Then  they  make  love,  and 
hi^hing  very  much,  they  promise  it  shall  be  true 
lore  in  good  earnest  for  the  future. 

[Cmiem  drcpt. 

ANAGRAIOCATIC  ENIGMA. 
1«  I  nn  composed  of  17  letters. 

My  9,  7,  1,  9,  10,  8,  something  ediUe  in  the  way 
of  candy.  ^ 

My  9,  4,  8,  17,  is  what  Dame  Hubbard  went  to 
«ok  for, 

%  ^»  'j  8,  17,  is  what  die  said  upon  arriving 
taere; 

My  18,  «,  2,  fe  a  vegeUble. 


My  16,  15,  6,  17,  is  a  member  of  the  cltts  of  bot- 
any. 

My  12,  13,  8,  6,  17,  is  a  very  common  fruit 

My  8,  6,  12,  16,  is  another  very  common  frmt 

My  1,  12,  8,  is  a  substance  existing  on  cbth. 

My  6,  2,  15,  is  an  organ  of  one  of  the  five  senses. 

My  8,  6,  2,  16,  is  what  all  our  readers  should  try 
to  be. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  an  illustrious  conqueror. 

GEMIB. 

CHARADES. 

1.  My  first  whirls  round  in  the  giddy  dance,  — 

Whirls  round  with  the  slender  maiden  ; 
The  dazzling  diamond  beds  are  its  haunts, 
And  the  grand  duet  by  Haydn. 

Two  fifths  of  India  my  second  doth  own. 
In  every  "  Riverside  "  twice  it  appears ; 

Though  in  light  it  has  ever  shone, 
Yet  every  night  its  presence  shares. 

My  third  in  the  jewel'd  diadem  gleams, 

In  gold  and  emerald  it  shines ; 
Plays  a  prominent  part  in  all  our  dreams, 

And  with  the  timid  dove  it  pines. 

For  my  fourth  in  Herodotus  look, 

'Tis  in  love  with  moonlight  and  flowers, 

Floating  clouds,  the  soft  flowing  brook. 
Poetry,  grottoes,  and  bowers. 

My  whde  is  a  queen  of  ancient  renown ; 
Cast  out  by  her  brother,  she  founded  a  town. 
Beloved  by  a  hero,  fiite  forced  them  to  part. 
And  this  cruel  parting  was  death  to  her  heart 
She  ascended  the  pyre,  her  death-song  she  sang, 
Pierced  her  heart  with  a  sword  Aid  expired  with 
one  pang.  m.  s.  h. 

2.  I  know  the  dearest  baby  yet. 

Her  own  fair  name  Elizabeth ; 

For  that  she  has  not  time  nor  breath, 
She  calls  her  sweet  self  '*  Elsiepet." 
She  is  my  First ;  my  Second  true 
Lives  all  the  days  and  nights  with  you  ; 
My  Third  was  borne  by  knights  of  old. 

Sometimes  at  rest,  but  not  in  sleep. 
Like  cloud  o'er  sunny  landscape  rolled. 
My  WhoU  would  spoil  the  sunniest  soul. 

Such  guest  I  pray  you  never  keep !        zara. 

ANSWERS  TO  ENIGMAS  IN  FEBRUARY  NUMBER. 
Prov&bs  in  Picture.  —  1.  Better  go  round,  than 
fall  into  the  ditch.  2.  Taking  time  by  the  forelock. 
Charade.  —  Foxglove.  Enigmas,  —  1.  Key.  2.  e. 
Trying  on  heads.  —  Ail,  pail,  jail,  sail,  bail,  tail,  nail, 
wail.  Anagrammatic  Enigma*  —  Renble  Mercer 
Lathner.  Beheaded  Riddle.  —  Oak  Cottage.  Char- 
ade. —  Dismay.     What  am  17  —  Water. 
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Federal  Govt,  accepted  by  all  the  States,  1781. 
A&h  Wednesday,  first  day  of  Lent» 
Scrfa  emflncipaml  throughout  Ru&sia>  ISCl. 
Inaujruralion  Day. 

Marbles  may  now  be  played,    Boston  Massacre, 

[1770. 


Engagement  of  tho  Monitor  and  M&Tiuiact  1S62. 


La  Fontaine  died,  1095. 

Uussiau  America  sold  to  tbc  United  States,  1  «C7. 
Julius  Cjcsiar  nssassinoted,  b.  C  44.  .lacltson  boni^ 
Prince  Imperial  of  France  bom,  IS'^G.  [1767. 

Boston  evacuated  by  the  British,  1776- 

Capture  of  Lucknow.  1858^ 

Louis  XVni,  fled  from  Patid,  1815. 

Goctho  died,  IS32. 
Bailie  of  Wincheiiierj  1862. 
Queen  Elizabeth  died,  10D3. 
Boston  Port  Bill,  1774, 


Copture  of  the  Essex,  1814. 

Battle  of  Petereburg,  1865.  [1732, 

Joseph  Haydn  ^  composer  of  ''The  Creation,"  iKirti 
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VICK'S 
FI.ORAI1    GUIDE 

FOR  1870. 

The  first  Edition  of  One  Hnndred  and  Twenty 
Thottsaud  Copies  of  VICK^  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  AND  FLORAL 
CvUlDE,  is  publisbed  and  readv  to  pend  out.  It  is  elegantly 
(mnted  on  fine  tinted  paper,  with  about  200  fine  wo(^  £n- 
(^rm^in^A  of  Vlowers  and  Vegetablei>,  and  h  beautiful  Col* 
ored  Plate  —  consisting  of  Mven  varietie.'S  of  Phlox  Drum- 
inondii,  making  a  fine 

BOUQUET    OF    PHLOXES. 

It  ia  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  nioi>t  instructive 
l-Uiral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  and  thorough  directions 
for  the 

CULTURE  OF  FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  my  cus- 
tomers, to  whom  it  is  sent  free  without  application,  but  will 
be  fbrwnrded  to  all  who  apply  by  mail,  for  Ten  Cents, 
which  is  not  half  the  cost.    Address 

JAM£S  VICK,  Rochester,  New  York. 


MANUFACTUKKD   BY 

HENRY  SEYMOUR  A  CO..  &'2  Beekmau  St.,  X.  Y. 
New  and  elegant  in  design,  of  superior  material  and  work- 
iDan»hip,  and  elegant  finish.  The  blades  are  secured  by  a 
simple  contrivance,  and  the  screw  cannot  possibly  work  loose. 
Kvm-  pair  warranted.  Sent  by  uinil,  post  free,  on  receipt  of 
For  LndUca'  Sliears  (ore/iim/V  «/£«)  .  .  •  91.110 
Fawtiv  Sli^nrw  (tergw  hantlUx)  .         ,        .  1.50 


fipxu 


CHA8.  A.  DANA,  Editor. 


^tl.i»0.    A.    l^Al^A,    r.UITUK. 

The  cheapest,  smartttt,  tod  beat  New  York  newapaper. 
Evenrbody  Ukee  It  Three  edMrnit:  Daily,  94lt  Siifi- 
WKSKLT.  W*x  and  Wsuclt.  SI  ayear.  All  the  News 
•t  ^at^pnoe.  Fall  rpnorto  ofmailceU,  afrrlcDUure,  Fannen* 
•n*  rJ™*  Otnwarf  Clabi,  and  a  eompiete  etory  In  every 
Weekly  rad  Semi- Weekly  nnmber.  A  preient  ofTaluabla 
punts  and  TiBe*  to  erery  inbaeribert  Indueemenla  to  can* 
ytia  maairpaned.  •l/UO  life  Insnranee*,  Grand  Flanoa, 
liovioit  MaeUnea.  fkrior  Ornnm  Sewinc  Maehinea,  Jkeu, 
^ -      .f-  J  IfiUfrce.    Bend  a 


.  W.  EX 


Spedroens  and  I 


ENGLAND,  Publisher  Ban,  New  York. 


RASCALITY  RAiUPANTI-HwIndleraln 
AjvmI — The  "  Star  Spakglkd  Bannek'*  is  threat- 
foed  with  arrest  for  its  trtUhftd  exposures  of  the  "  Tricks 
and  Traps"  of  Swindlers.  One  rascal  offers  $500  to  be  ''  let 
alone.*'  See  the  Dec.  "  Bajiker."  25  swindlers  "  venli- 
lited/»  The  "STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER"  enters 
upon  its  eighth  year  in  Jan.  1870.  It  is  a  large  illustrated 
40 column  papei*;  8  pages  Ledger  size;  fine  type;  overfiow- 
ing  with  splendid  reading.  It  is  devoted  'to  Literature, 
Poetry,  Sense,  Wit,  Wisdom.,  and  to  anything  calculated  to 
totertaiD  or  inatract.  The  superb  Steel  Engraving  "  Evan- 
geline,** 1^x2  feet  in  size,  mounted  on  a  roller,  is  sent  pre- 
peid,  and  gratU  to  every  subscriber.  Only  75  cents  a  year. 
Now  IS  TUB  TIMS.  Your  money  will  be  refunded  if  you  are 
■ot  perfrctly  satisfied.  Remember  there's  nothing  'like  it. 
Tea  ne«i  it.  It  will  save  you  money.  All  newsdealers  sell 
it  Only  5  cents.  Send  75  cents  and  secure  it  till  1871,  and 
the  elcftant  EngraTing  gratis.  Dec.  No.  sent  for  6  cents. 
Addrna  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

**  YOU  CAN  DO  NO  BETTER." 

■O  SATB  THE  ^  MKXICO  BEACON  **  OP  THE 

NSW  YORK  OBSERVER. 

•8.60  PISR  ANNUM. 

Bmnple    Copies    Free. 

SIDNEY    E.   MORSE,  JR.,   &   CO., 

87  PAax  Row,  Nsw  Tore. 


Persons  thinking  of  advertising  to  any  extent  will  do  well 
before  making  contracts  to  apply  to 

ADVERTISING  AGENTS, 

for  an  estimate.  Thev  have  unequaled  facilities  for  secaring 
an  icsertiou  of  advertisements  in  all  newspapers  and  period- 
icals at  low  rates.    Address  them  at 

40Pa«kRov^ 

inclosing  stamp  for  their  Circular  containing  the  names  of 
more  than  One  Thousand  Newspapers  and  cost  of  advertising 
in  them. 


$1.00. 


THE 


$1.00. 


HOUSEHOLD, 

A  PRACTICAL  JOURNAL, 

Especially   devoted    to    the    interests    of  the 

AMERICAN    HOUSEWIFE. 

COMTAINIKO 

Articles  by   Experienced  Honaelceeperg,   upon    all 

matters  pertaining  to  Home  Life  and  Domestic 

Economy. 

This  popular  MONTHLY  has  recently  been  enlarged  to 
twentv-tour  pages,  quarto  size,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared 
to  make  it 
THE  BEST  FAMILY  JOURNAL  IN  THE  COUNTRX* 

Its  departments  include  Ihe  Veranda,  the  Drawing-Room, 
the  Dressing- Room,  the  Librar}',  the  Conservatory,  the  Nur- 
ser}',  the  Dispensary,  the  Kitchen,  the  Dining-Rooni  and  the 
Parlor,  with  practical  hints  and  suggestions  appropriate  to 
each. 

ONE     DOLLAR     PER     YEAR. 
Send  Stamp  for  Spet  imen  Copy. 

Address    GEO.  E.  CROW  ELL,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

1^  ^  ^  !^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

TO  THE  WORKING  CLASS.  — We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  furnish  all  classes  with  constant  employment  hI  home, 
the  whole  of  the  time  or  for  the  spare  moments.  Ru8ine.<>s 
new,  light,  and  profitable.  Persons  cf  eiiher  sex  easily  earn 
from  50  cents  to  $5  per  evening,  and  a  proportional  sum  bv 
devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  business.  Boys  and  girfs 
earn  nearly  as  much  as  men.  That  all  who  see  this  notice 
may  send  their  address,  and  test  the  business,  we  make  this 
unparalleled  oflfer:  To  such  as  are  not  well  satisfied,  we  will 
send  $1  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing.  Full  particulars,  a 
valuable  sample,  which  will  do  to  commence  work  on,  and  a 
copy  of  "The  People's  Literary  Companion,"  —  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  family  newspapers  publi!<l)cd, —  all  sent  free 
b}'  mail.  Reader,  if  vou  want  permanent,  profitable  work, 
address         E.  C.  ALLEN  A  CO.,  Augusta,  MAink. 

CANCERS,  Scrofula,  and  all  Cntaneous  Diseases, 
cured  by  using  the 

SHELDON  SPRING  WATER. 

Book  of  thirtv  pages,  with  certificates,  sent  free. 
Address        '        J.  W.  BKALS,  Treas'r,  Roston,  Mass. 

10,000  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

PRIEST    AND    NUN. 

Applv  at  once  to  CRITTENDEN  &  McKlNNEY,  1308 
Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H|J     LJ    Hunter's  Helps  to  History.     16  Games 
•   ■■■■■•  with  Cards  on  the  History'  of  United  States. 
A  box  with  full  directions  sent  bv  mail  for  One  Dollar. 
D.  ECKIiBT  HUNTBB, 

Bup't  Pub.  Sohools,  Peru,  )nd. 

Agents  I  Read  This  I 

WB    WIIiIi   FAT    AGENTS    A    BAT.AHY    OT 
$80.00  F£B  W1B£B.  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  our  new  wonderful  inventions. 
Address,        IC  WAQNSR  A  CO.,  Marshall,  Mioh 
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HANS   ANDERSEN'S    WONDER    STORIES. 


CHILDREN'S    EDITION. 

WONDER  STORIES  TOLD  FOR  CHILDREN.    By  Hans  Chbxstiah  Awbbrsbh.    With  ninetj-two  i 

trations.    In  one  volame,  crown  8to,  $2.50. 


nrnttrtm  pbom  "top  avb  ball." 

This  is  a  n«w  edition  of  Andersen^s  famoas  Stories,  the  translation  carefhilv  revised,  and  the  book  abnndantly  illu 
No  iroaginatiTe  child  should  be  without  it    The  Children's  Edition  is  bound  in  unique  style,  with  bright  gold  and  1 
printing  on  the  covers.    The  same  book  is  published  in  the  regular  series  of  Andenen's  writings,  now  issuing  in  i 
volumes,  — 

THE    IMPROVISATORE  ^•i^s)    jhE    TWO    BARONESSES     ^^''^^ 

Of  the  Novels,  are  now  ready. 
I N     S  PA  IN     AND     PORT  U  GAL     ^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  Travels,  will  follow ;  and  after  that 
O.     f.,    AND     ONLY    A     FIDDLER,    the  last  of  the  Novels. 

Published  by  HURD  AND  HOUGHTON,  New  York; 
H.  O.  HOUGHTON  AND  COMPANY,  Riverside,  Cambridgre,  Mass. 


Tlie  moat  Popular  JavenUe  MAsaxlne  In 
America* 


The  Little  Corporal,  f&i 

I 


-EnUrely  Original  I— Only 

Itamr  elrcvlatlon  than  any  other  jurenil*  maipistaie  In  the 
wwUL    One  dollar  ajwu't  tingle  copy  IS  eenta. 

▲LFBBO  L.  8EWELL  k  VO.,  ^ubUehen,  Chle^eo.  lU. 

We  also  pabllsli 


"The  School  Festival,"  g| 

SB   OrifiiMl  Quarterly  lUniln*   devoted  eimlnai?ely 
to  Sohool  Antertalniiieiitii,  Bxhibltions,  Tableaux,  ete. 
Price  fifky  OeDts  a  year.    Sample  copy,  16  cents. 
ALFRED  L.  8EWELL  k  CO.,  PoblUhen.  Chicaffo,  HL 


MRS.  MILLER*8  NEW  BOOK, 

g  **THE    ROYAL    ROAD    TO    FORTUNI 

g       A  dellehtftil  aad  instroetlTe  story  for  bore. 

91.60.    Sold  by  booksellers,  or  sent  by  mairoo  i 
g   of  price. 
^       ALFRED  L.  8EWELL  k  Co.,  Fabllahera,  Chicaie^l 

K  

g   THE  LITTLE  CORPORAL'S  NEW  DRAWING  ] 

I         "  REED'S    DRAWING    LESSONS.^ 

gf      The  best  thing  of  the  kind  erer  issoed.    Prie«, 
^   for  cloth  binding;  School  Edition,  80  cents.    8c 
oS   bookeellen,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  prire  I 
Publishere, 
ALFRED  L.  8 R WELL  k  Co..  Publithera,  Chieacowl 


THE    FAMOUS    EDITION    OF    MOTHER    GOOSE. 


MOTIIER    GOOSK^    MKIiODlES    FOR    CIIILDR£N. 

SONGS  FOR  THE  KXJRSERT,  with  Notes,  Music,  and  an  account  of  the  Goose  or  Vergoose  Family,  and  withJUr  I 
tiont  bj  Hbhst  L.  Stefhbhs  and  Gastoh  Fat.    The  Music  bj  Charles  Moultoh,  Esq.,  of  Paris.    In  one  ToIai~ 
,     richlj  bonnd  in  eloth,  $8.76.    Cloth,  full  gilt,  $44W.     TkeJlritam^skU  and  thoroughly  ediUdtdUiono/ the  famimsr' 
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TJ3!^EXCEPTIO]^^^BLE    BOOKS 

FOR     YOUNG     PEOPLE. 

PubUshed  by  HURD  A^  HOUGHTON,  New  York; 
'    E.  0.  HOlJaETON..&  60.,  Biverside,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BOOKS  TH4T  CriiTIVATE  THE  IN  AGI- 
NATION. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Wonder  Stories  told  for 
Children.    With  ninety -two  illustrations.     $2  50. 
The  very  best  edition  of  these  ramoas  stories. 

Stories  from  my  Attio.    With  six  illustrations.    $1.50. 

Seven  Iiittle  People  and  their  Friends.     With  many 

illustrations.    $125. 
Two  books  by  the  Editor  of  the  **  Riverside  "  that  have  been 
received  with  great  favor. 

Tln«-a-linff.  By  Frank  B.  Stockton.  With  twenty- 
four  illustrations  by  Bensrll.    $1.75. 

A  most  amusing  fairy  tale. 

BOOKS   OF    .4DVE1VTITRE. 

Our  Fresh  and  Salt  Tutors.     By  Vieux  Afousiache.    With 

eight  illustrations.    SI .50. 
The  scene  is  laid  on  the  shore  of  Cape  Ann  a  half-century 
back. 

Two  Ijives  in  One.    By  Vieux  ^fou$tache,    Frontispiece 

by  Darlf.y.    $1.50. 
.The  scene  laid  on  the  Hudson  and  in  Kentucky.    Both  are 
manly,  thorough-going  books. 

^White  and  Bed.     By  Helen  C.  Weeks.     With  eight 

illustrations.    $1.50. 
An  inter^ting  narrative  of -life -among  the  Indians  of  the 
Northwest. 

I  The  Open  Polar  Sea.  By  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hates.  Abun- 
dantly illustrated  with  pictures  and  maps.  Popular  edition. 
$2.60. 

The  veiy  romance  of  travel. 

Stories  of  the  Sea.    Illostrated.    $1.50. 

Stories  of  the  Woods.    Illustrated.    $1.60. 

Stories  of  the  Prairie.    Illustrated.    $1.50. 
Three  lively  books  drawn   from  Cooper^s  famous  novels. 
The  text  has  not  been  altered. 

BOOKS   OF   OUT-DOOR   LIFE. 

Anions  the  Trees.  By  MartLorimer.  With  twenty- 
five  illustrations.  $2.25. 

A  Journal  of  Walks  in  the  Woods  and  Flower  Hunting  by 
Field  and  by  Brook.  A  calendar  is  given  of  wild  flowers 
found  each  month. 

.I>ajQe  ITatare.  By  Author  of  "  Picdola.**   Six  illustrations 
$1.60. 
^y  -'  AjOrandpapa's  Talks  and  Stories  about  Natural  History. 


BOOKS   OF   TR4TEL    AND    HISTORY. 

An  American  Family  in  Paris.    Fifty-eight  illustrations. 

$1.50. 
•    An  admirable  guide-book  for  real  and  fireside  travellers. 

Maoaulay's  History  of  Bnsland.  Student*8  Edition. 
4  vols.    $8.00. 

The  Istest  edition  in  compact  form. 

Beminisoenoes  of  European  Travel.  By  A.  P.  Fba- 
BODY,  D.D.     $1.60. 

Old  England ;  its  Scenery,  Art,  and  People.  By  Jamis 
M.  HoppiN,  Professor  in  Yale  College.    $2  00. 

« 
The  Pilgrim's  Wallet ;  or.  Scraps  of  Travel  gathered 
in  England,  France,    and   (Germany.    By  Gilbert 
Haven.    $2.00. 
Three  well-written,  instructive,    and    interesting   books  of 
travel. 

Biographical  Series.  Eight  small  volumes  by  eminent 
writer.*,  giving  lives  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Robert  Bums,  William 
Pitt,  Frederick  the  Great,  Julius  Cssar,  Columbus,  Martin 
Luther,  Hannibal.    Each  $1 00. 

BOOKS    FOR    CHILDREN. 

The  Ainslee  Stories.    By  Hrlbii  C  Wkbrb.    $1.50 

Grandpa's  House.    By  Helen  C.  Weeks.    $1.50. 
Both  well  illustrated  and  exceedingly  popular  for  their  life 
likeness  and  charming  spirit. 

liitUe  Iiou's  Sayings  and  Doings.    By   E.  Pbbhtiss. 

Right  illustrations.    $2.00. 
A  delightful  companion  to  the  "  Susy  Books  '*  by  same  author. 

A   Idttle   Boy's    Story.     Translated    from   the    French. 

Eighty-six    illustrations.     $1.60. 
It  pretends  to  be  writtetf  by  the  little  boy,  and  ii  veiy  popular. 

.Ssop's  Fables.   One  hundred  and  ten  illustrations.   $1 75. 
The  very  best  edition  of  .£sop. 

John  Gay ;  or.  Work  for  Boys.    4  vols.    $3.00. 

Mary  Gkiy ;  or.  Work  for  Olrls.    4  vols.    $$.00. 

William  Gay ;  or.  Play  for  Boys.   4  vols.   $3.00. 
Three  sets.. of. .books  by  Jacob  Abbott,  that  set  children  to 
using  their  hsnds  for  work  and  play. 

Mother  Goose's  Melodies  fi>r  Children.  Songn  for  the 
Nursery,  with  notes,  music,  and  an  account  of  the  Goom 
Family,  and  with  illustrations  by  Hekrt  L.  Stephens 
and  Gaston  Fat.  In  one  volume.  4to.  Richly  boood 
in  cloth.    $8.75. 
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The  Largest,  Best,  and  Cheapest  Paper  of  its  Class  is 


THE  GREAT  NATIONAL 


ILLUSTRATED   RURAL   AND  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

By  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  New  York  City,  and  Rochester,  N.  T. 


XOOBirS  BITBAIi  i«  JU  w -TORKSB  exceU  in  all  the  leadfn^  essentials  and  characteristicA  of  a  first-class,  wtde- 
AWAKR,  A^D  PKOGBBSfliivx  Roral,  UtenuTf,  Familr*  and  Bnsiaess  Newspaper  combined ;  jntking  it,  more  than 
ever  before,  the 

NArOIjBON    IN    ITS     STHEItE! 

Since  its  great  enlarftement  and  improvement,  the  Rural  has  vastly  increased  in  circulation  and  usefulness,  and  now  has 
iubscriberb  and  admirers  in  eveiy  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union,  Canada,  etc.  Superior  in  ability,  value,  and  variety 
or  coKTiuiTa.  amd  alto  in  buk,  stylb,  iLLVaTRAxioiis,  etc.,  Moore's  Rural  is  pronounced  by  both  press  and  people  the 

BBST   VnXBKLY   OV   TBB    OOKTINBNT! 

Being  ablj  and  carefully  edited,  illustrated,  and  printed  in  extra  style,  and  adapted  to  country,  village,  and  city,  an  ex- 
change tnilv  says  of  it  that  *'  The  Rural  m  the  matt  eUganthf  printed,  mdtly  circuiattd,  ttnd  heartil^  xotkaomtd paqitr^  as  a  ufhote^ 
vkkk  nowjintfg'its  way  among  theptople.*^    Indeed,  the  Rural  is  the 

FAVORrrE  FARH  AND  nRESIDE  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICA, 

And  amply  pays  all  who  cultivate  Fruits,  Flowers,  Vegetables,  etc,  even  on  a  small  scale,  in  city,  villa^,  or  suburb  ;  /while 
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V6L  ry.— AFBUi,  i870.— iro.  ax. 
THE   ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM. 


It  was  spring  time  in  Jadfea,  and  all  the  coun- 
try about  Jerusalem  was  bustling  with  life,  for 
the  great  yearly  feast  of  Passover  was  to  be 
held ;  and  from  distant  places  and  near,  people 
had  been  flocking  to  the  holy  city,  until  not  only 
was  the  dty  full,  but  tents  were  pitched  on  the 
hill-sides,  and  among  the  gardens  outside  of  the 
dty  walls.  On  one  of  the  great  roads,  that 
leading  Scorn  Jericho,  and  entering  the  city  on  the 
eastern  side,  people  were  passing  to  and  fro,  and 
many  gathering  palm  branches  firom  the  trees  in 
the  gardens,  pressed  forward  up  the  Mount  of 
Olires,  that  lay  between  the  city  and  the  little 
viUage  of  Bethany ;  the  brightness  of  the  festi- 
val, the  glad  spring  time,  the  shining  walls  of  the 
^'Jy  g&^e  ft  lightness  to  the  moving  throng,  and 
they  looked  eagerly  for  the  approach  of  one  who, 
men  said,  was  drawing  near  to  the  dty,  and  whose 
wonderful  deeds  were  just  now  on  everybody's 
lips ;  for,  dose  by,  —  in  Bethany  itself,  —  he  had 
called  forth  from  the  grave  one  who  had  been 
lying  in  it  fi>ur  days;  some  in  the  multitude 
there  were,  perhaps,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
raising  of  Lazarus. 

Now,  Bethany  lay  a  mile  beyond  the  summit 
of  the  Mmmt  of  Olives,  and  that  was  about  the 
same  distaaee  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  here  that 
the  Saviour  bad  been  staying,  and  it  was  from 
here  that  he  set  out  this  April  morning  (on  Sun- 
day morning,  as  we  think),  to  go  with  his  disd- 
ples  to  the  great  dty.  Many  a  time,  no  doubt, 
alooe!;  or  with  them,  he  had  been  over  the  path, 
and  often  crowds  had  attended  him  as  he  trod  the 
mooDtaiii  slope,  and  talked  by  the  way-side  ;  but 
now  oth^  thoughts  were  in  his  mmd.     Drawing 
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near  to  a  village,  he  bade  two  of  his  disdples  go 
before  him. 

<*  As  you  oome  into  it,"  said  he,  "  you  will  at 
once  find  an  ass's  colt,  on  which  no  one  of  men 
hath  ever  sat ;  loose  him,  and  bring  him  here  to 
me.  And  should  any  one  ask  you,  *  Why  do  ye 
this  ? '  say,  *  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him,'  and  at 
once  they  will  send  him  here." 

It  was  as  he  said.  They  found  an  ass :  and 
by  her,  her  young  colt ;  where  the  mother  went, 
the  colt  went ;  and  when  they  took  the  colt  with 
them,  the  mother  followed.  "What  are  you  un- 
tying the  colt  for  ? "  asked  some  who  stood  by. 
They  answered  that  the  Lord  hod  need  of  him  ; 
and  at  that  word  the  men  let  the  beasts  go,  and, 
likely  enough,  followed  the  disciples  to  where  the 
Lord  stood.  Upon  the  back  of  the  colt  they 
threw  the  light  outer  garments  which  they  wore, 
and  made  thus  a  covering,  that  answered  for  a 
saddle. 

The  gathered  people  saw  the  colt  and  its  moth- 
er led  to  Jesus  ;  and  on  the  young  ass  he  sat,  and 
it  bore  him  (its  first  load)  over  the  path  that  led 
to  Jerusalem,  the  mother  following. «  People  who 
live  in  the  country  are  used  to  the .  sight  of  a 
mare  drawing  a  load,  whfle  its  little  colt,  trots  be- 
side it,  and  the  eyes  of  the  mother  are  ever 
watchful  of  it ;  as  Jesus  rode  the  young  colt,  I 
think  he  saw  the  mother  watching  it.  In  the 
East,  we  know,  the  ass  was  the  royal  animal  on 
whidf  kings  rode  in  time  of  peace ;  ihej  rode  the 
horse  when  they  went  into  battle. 

And  now  the  procession  moved  on  and  up  the 
slope.  In  the  midst  was  the  Lord  seated  upon 
the  ass's  colt,  with  its  mother  beside  it;  about 
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him  were  his  disciples,  and  the  throng  that  was 
moving  on  the  road.  At  the  sight  of  him  peo- 
ple hastened  toward  him,  they  followed  after,  thej 
ran  before  and  met  others  beyond,  and  brought 
them  with  them :  the  word  passed  from  lip  to 
lip,  ^The  Lord  is  come,**  and  the  multitude 
swelled  greater  and  greater,  as  it  moved  on  and 
on  up  the  hill-side.  There  were  those  who  had 
seen  that  rider  as  he  touched  the  dea^  the  bluid, 
and  the  lame,  and  gave  them  hearing,  sight,  and 
strength ;  some  of  those  who  leaped  and  ran  be- 
side him,  would  have  lain  helpless  still,  but  for 
him ;  there  were  those  who  had  heard  his  won- 
drous words,  and  there  were  many,  very  many, 
no  doubt,  who  had  heard  of  him  from  the  neigh- 
bors, and  pressed  forward  to  catch  sight  of  him. 
But  why  did  he  ride  thus  ?  out  of  the  hearts  of 
devout  men  and  women  there  came  the  answer 
from  one  of  the  old  prophecies  they  had  so  often 
heard,  —  **  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion  ; 
shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem ;  behold,  thy 
king  Cometh  unto  thee :  he  is  just,  and  having 
salvation ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and 
upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  h&*  ;  and  he  shall  speak 
peace  unto  the  heathen ;  and  his  dominion  shnll 
be  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  even  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth.'* 

And  see,  they  have  turned  the  crown  of  the 
hill,  and  up  from  the  other  side  streams  the  glad 
throng  of  festival  people,  with  palm  branches  in 
their  hands;  they  cast  them  down  before  the 
rider;  the  whole  procession  break  off  fresh 
branches,  and  strew  them  in  the  way  ;  they  throw 
off  their  own  garments,  and  spread  them  under 
the  young  colt*s  feet ;  their  king  shall  not  ride 
over  common  earth :  they  are  his  subjects,  and 
so  they  cast  the  branches  and  the  robes  before 
him.  And  there,  right  before  him,  comes  in  sight 
the  great  city,  Jerusalem,  hidden  before,  now  lift- 
ing its  walls  into  view. 

^  Hosanna !  hosanna  I  **  shout  the  people.  ^  Ho- 
sanna  to  the  Son  of  David  I  Blessed  is  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  is  the 
kingdom  th||t  cometh :  our  father  David's  king- 
dom.    Glory  I  glory  in  the  highest ! " 

From  the  voices  of  the  multitude  came  these 
shouts ;  psalms  they  sang,  and  welcoming  cries, 
saluting  the  people  in  the  valley  below,  and  mak- 
ing the  triumphal  entry  known.  So,  singing 
and  shouting,  looking  for  they  know  not  what, 
but  believing  and  rejoicing  in  some  wonderful 
good  that  is  coming  to  Uieir  city  from  him  whom 
they  are  leading  thus  gloriously  on,  they  press 


along  the  road ;  and  now,  making  another  turn, 
the  whole  city,  shining  with  its  glittering  walls, 
is  full  in  view,  high  above  the  deep  valley  below. 
Here,  with  this  grand  sight  before  tliem,  the  mul- 
titude sang  louder  and  more  joyously ;  and  yet 
it  may  well  be  that  those  nearest  the  Snviour 
ceased  their  shouts  when  they  looked  in  his  &ce 
as  he  sat  turned  toward  the  city,  and  saw  the 
tears  come  to  his  eyes,  and  heard  Uiose  sad  words 
into  which  he  broke  forth,  —  ^If  thou  hadst 
khown,  even  thou,  only  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
that  make  for  thy  peace  !  but  now  they  are  hid 
from  thine  eyes.  For  evil  days  shall  come  upon 
thee,  and  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about 
thee,  and  compass  thee  about,  and  keep  thee  io 
on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the 
ground,  and  thy  children  within  tliee ;  and  they 
shall  not  have  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another, 
because  thou  knewest  not  the  time  when  thou 
wert  visited." 

From  the  city  below,  where  the  shouts  were 
heard,  people  hastened  to  ask  what  meant  the 
confusion  and  the  songs,  and  glad  cries.  ^'  It  is 
Jesus,  the  prophet  of  Nazareth,"  said  some ;  **  It 
is  Uie  Son  of  David,"  said  others ; "  ''  It  is  the 
prombed  Messiah,  come  to  reign  over  his  people." 
And  amongst  those  who  came  out  were  unbeliev- 
ing priests  and  mocking  men. 

The  King  was  riding  into  Jerusalem:  the  peo- 
ple were  shouting  hosannas.   It  was  Sunday  :  on 
Friday  that  save  king  bore  his  cross  to  the  place 
of  crucifixion,  and  the  people  shouted  in  derision. 
Yet  the  Saviour's  entry  mto  Jerusalem  was  a  tri- 
umphant one.     The  hearts  of  the  people  owned 
him  king,  and  if  the  idle,  thoughtless,  disappointed 
ones  turned  away  from  him,  and  cried  '^  Crucify 
him,"  nevertheless  we  know  that  the  men,  and 
women,  and  children,  who  made   up    the   glad, 
shouting  tlirong,  on  Sunday,  knew  his  presence, 
and  worshipped  him  thus.     They  did  not  know, 
as  we  know  now,  that  he  was  going  up  to  enter 
his  kingdom  by  a  new  and  strange  way,  that  no 
earthly  king  ever  sought ;  in  that  city  was  set  i^ 
a  throne  like  unto  a  cross,  and  on  that  cross  huog 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  all  nations,  and  kingdonu^ 
and  peoples,  are  drawn  toward  it.   Think  of  this  : 
that   the    moment   of    Christ's   greatest  earthly 
exaltation  was  when    he  was   drawing  near    to 
that  last  great  act  of  his  life  of  service.     The 
people  shouted  <*  King  !  "  they  did  not  know  th^U 
he  was  showing  himself  their   king    by  laying 
down  his  life  for  them. 
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BY  SGIS  SEE, 


LiTTLB  Mary  has  lived  all  her  short  life  in 
Boston,  bat  this  week  her  papa  has  moTed  into  a 
pretty  brown  cottage,  about  three  miles  from  Bos- 
ton Common. 

There  are  green  trees,  and  gardens,  and  fields, 
BDd  rocks,  and  bills,  all  aronnd  the  cottage ;  but, 
for  all  that,  Mary  has  only  moved  from  one  city 
to  another,  although  she  is  quite  sure  it  is  the 
real  country,  and  she  is  now  a  farmer's  little  girl. 
Next  door  to  Mary's  new  house  is  another 
boDse  just  like  hers,  with  just  as  many 
steps  leading  up  to  the  broad  front-door,  and 
JQst  the  same  windows,  and  roofs,  and  chim- 
neys, and  the  same  strip  of  green  grass 
about  it,  and  the  same  little  brawn  fence 
shutting  it  oat  snugly  from  the  road. 

And,  what  is  quite  strange,  just  as  Mary 
opens  the  hall-door  of  her  house,  and  is 
about  to  come  down  the  steps  and  look 
about  her,  the  door  in  the  next  house  opens, 
and  out  comes  a  little  girl  to  do  the  very 
same  thing. 

So  Mary  stops  a  minute,  and  pretends  to 
button  her  boot,  till  she  sees  where  the  lit- 
Ue  girl  goes ;  and  then,  finding  she  runs 
down  the  walk  and  takes  her  seat  on  the 
gate-post,  Mary  runs  down  and  perches  her- 
self on  her  gate-post  And  here  they  both 
dt  as  roach  as  five  minutes,  never  speaking 
a  word,  but  looking  down  at  the  gravelly 
walk  and  swinging  their  feet  back  and  for- 
ward, and  thinking  of  ever  so  much  which 
Ibey  would  like  to  say  but  do  not  dare  to. 

*  Where  do  you  keep  your  pigs  ? "  at 
last  spoke  Mary,  whose  mind  was  very  busy 
about  the  new  ^  farm,"  as  she  chose  to  call 
their  new  home. 

«  We're  not  Irish  people  I "  said  the  little 
1^1  fixMn  the  next  house,  looking  up  at 
itary  in  great  surprise.  ^  I  guess  nobody 
Ibeepe  pigs  but  Mr.  Mahon  by  the  tannery, 
ittd  mj  papa  says  he  is  a  nuisance.  I  hope  my 
fapa  is  not  a  nuisance  ! " 

Mary  was  quite  vexed  with  herself  that  she 
lliould  have  asked  such  a  question,  and  she  did 
toat  ventore  to  speak  again  for  some  time.  As 
|he  little  girls  sat  there  quite  mum,  and  swinging 
lifaeir  feet  harder  than  ever,  the  little  girl  next 
Idoor  wished  to  herself  that  Mary  would  move 
br^t  back  to  Boston  to-morrow. 

"  That's  your  cow,  isn't  it  ?  "  at  last  said  Mary 


again  very  softly,  glancing  at  a  cow  feeding  in  the 
opposite  field. 

"  No,  it  isn't.  That's  Mr.  Guilds's  cow,  and 
that's  his  meadow,  and  that's  his  barn  ;  and  that's 
Miss  Linn's  old  house,  and  that's  the  tannery  by 
the  apple-trees  off  in  the  field,  and  that's  the  hill 
where  we  go  coasting,  and   that's  fun  ! " 

Here  the  little  girl  paused,  in  very  good  humor 
now  at  the  thought  of  the  fun  of  the  winter's 
coast,  though  she  had  jumbled  it  up  with  the  ap- 


ple-trees, and  the  cow,  and  the  tannery,  in  such  a 
way  that  Mary  looked  all  about,  to  see  where 
and  what  was  the  "  fun." 

"  Is  this  f/our  farm  ?  "  said  Mary,  pointing  to 
the  strip  of  green  grass  about  the  cottage. 

"  My  papa  is  Doctor  Peters,  I  tell  you.  T 
guess  we  don't  keep  a  farm,"  said  the  little  girl, 
angrily  ;  and  turning  quite  red  again  at  what  she 
thought  were  the  very  stupid  questions  of  the 
new-comer. 
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^  Why  don't  she  ask  me  about  my  doll,  or  my 
kitten,  or  where  I  go  to  school,  or  something  'oei>t 
pigs  and  cows  ?  " 

<'  Well,  this  is  our  farm,"  said  Mary,  gaining 
courage,  and  pointing  to  the  little  strip  of  grass 
about  her  own  new  home.  ^  My  papa  has  bought 
me  a  hoe  and  a  wheelbarrow,  and  my  brother  Tom 
and  1  are  going  to  get  up  early  in  the  mornings 
and  dig  all  the  land  up,  and  we  shall  sell  chickeos 
and  eggs.  Don't  your  pi^  want  to  bay  some  of 
our  nice  chickens  ?  " 

''No,  he  d(m'U  The  little  girl  who  liTed  here 
before  you,  didn't  sell  chickens,  and  I  liked  her. 
We  played  doUs,  and  we  had  splendid  times, 
keeping  house  under  the  basswood-tree.  I  hate 
chickens,  Fm  so  afraid  of  stepping  on  one  and 
scrunching  it ;  and  as  for  pigs,  I  hope  I  never 
in  uU  my  life  wanted  to  look  at  one.  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  am  glad  you  came  here  to  live  next  door 
to  me."  Then  the  little  girl  slipped  off  the  post, 
and  ran  away  up  the  street. 

Mary,  with  great  tears  in  her  eyes,  then 
.  slipped  down  off  her  post,  and  went  away  again 
into  the  house,  feeling  quite  forlorn  that  her  papa 
should  have  changed  her  into  a  farmer*8  litUe 
girl,  and  that  the  little  girl  next  door  did  not  like 
her,  and  ran  away  from  her. 

Everybody  was  too  busy  to  notice  the  moping 
way  in  which  Mary  went  about  the  new  house 
till  tea-time.  Soon  after  tea  it  was  time  to  go  to 
bed,  and  Mary's  mamma  went  up  with  her  to  her 
pretty  little  room,  to  have  the  last  good-night 
talk  with  her. 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  room  of  the  little  girl 
in  the  next  house  was  only  separated  by  a  parti- 
tion from  Mary's.  The  little  girl  was  herself 
getting  ready  to  go  to  bed,  and  her  aunt  was 
sitting  in  a  low  rocking-chair,  waiting  till  'the 
small  niece  was  snuggled  among  the  white  pil- 
lows. 

The  dusty  little  boots  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
bed,  the  torn  gingham  dress  was  spread  on  a 
chair,  and  all  the  little  petticoats  were  folded 
smoothly  on  the  green-flowered  window-seat 

The  little  girl  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed  in  her 
night-gown,  and,  crumping  all  her  small  toes  in 
her  fingers,  seemed  to  haye  something  on  her 
mind  which  she  must  tell,  before  she  could  say 
her  prayers  in  peace. 

^  Well,  Annie,  what  is  it  ? "  said  the  aunt, 
wishing  to  help  her  along. 

So  Annie,  twisting  herself  into  a  number  of 
knots,  said,  '^  I  guess  I  didn't  do  the  golden  rule 
to-day  to  that  new  girl  in  the  other  house.  She 
sat  on  the  post  and  talked  all  pigs  and  cows,  and 


said  she  meant  to  dig  and  sell  chickens ;  and  I 
told  her  I  didn't  much  care  about  liking  her,  and 
I  ran  off  .and  left  her.  I  don't  belieye  she'll  ever 
make  up,  do  you.  Aunt  Lucy  ?  " 

^  Why,  certHiuly,  Annie,  if  yon  aak  her  (o 
forgive  you,  and  show  by  your  conduct  yon  are 
sorry  for  having  been  rude  to  your  new  neigh- 
bor." 

*^  Well,  Aunt  Lucy,  I  was  sorry  right  off  I  said 
such  speeches ;  but  I  haven't  begun  to  be  sony 
I  don't  like  her,  for  I  never,  never  can,  she's  so 
queer.  I  wish  she  would  go  back  to  Boston  and 
stay  there ;  it's  so  mean  to  have  a  queer  girl  corns 
and  live  where  that  nice  Fanny  Fisk  lived  so 
long.  O  dear,  and  it's  so  wicked  not  to  love 
everybody,"  and  here  poor  Annie  began  to  ay, 
burying  her  head  in  her  lap. 

While  this  was  going  on  on  Annie's  tide  of  the 
partition,  let's  take  a  peep  at  Mary's  side. 

We  shall  see  Mary's  boots  peeping  out  of  the 
shoe-bag,  and  through  the  open  closet  door  her 
white  dress  and  a  whole  row  of  little  petticoats 
hanging  on  the  pegs.  Mary  is  in  her  night-gowa 
also,  but  is  sitting  in  her  mother's  lap,  with  ht^ 
arms  fast  round  her  mother's  neck.  She  has  just 
whispered  to  her  mother,  <'  O,  mamma,  I  want 
to  tell  you  something,  but  it  is  so  dreadful,  I 
can't" 

Her  mamma,  with  coaxing  words  and  kisses 
at  last  drew  out  the  great  secret,  which  caused 
poor  Mary  so  muf:h  sobbing  and  anguish. 

'<  That  little  girl  next  door.  O,  mamma,  can't 
we  move  right  back  to  Boston  to-morrow?  I 
hate  being  a  farmer's  child,  it  makes  girls  say 
such  dreadful  things  to  me.  She  said  she  wished 
I  hadn't  come  here,  or  just  the  same  as  it,  —  and 
Pm  sure  I  wished  I  hadn't  I'm  going  out  to- 
morrow morning  to  sit  on  the  post,  as  soon  as 
I  have  done  my  breakfiut,  and  I'm  going  to  tA 
that  girl  I  wished  her  Fanny  Fisk  was  back 
again,  and  I  was  away  in  Boston.  And  I  meaa 
to  tell  her  I  think  she  is  a  rude  girl,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  try  to  like  her." 

Here  Mary  wept  quite  loud  with  mingM 
anger,  and  shame,  and  sorrow,  and  her  team 
streamed  like  little  brooks  oyer  her  cheeks  and 
night-gown. 

Her  mother's  gentle  voice  at  last  brougid 
peace  again  to  the  little  troubled  heart,  and  whm 
Mary  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  her  molherlii 
knee,  she  repeated  twice  over,  "  Forgive  ua  cm, 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  tyrsf 
against  us." 

The  next  day  the  little  neighbors  sat  agalii  <Mi 
the  gate-posts,  and  Annie,  in  a  shy  yoice  asked  ta 
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be  excuaed  for  being  rude  the  day  before ;  and 
]far7,  all  smiles  and  sunsfabe,  was  care^  nol  to 
ipeak  of  cows  or  pigs  any  more,  till  she  and 
Annie  were  better  acqoaioted. 


This  was  not  a  very  long  time ;  and  then,  to 
their  sarprise,  they  loved  each  other  very  much, 
—  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  Fanny  Fisk  and 
Annie,  instead  of  Mary  and  Annie. 


A   BIG  TROUT. 


BY  DR.   a   a  ABBOTT. 


Ofeb  and  under  the  pebbles  and  roots,  through 
gruBj  hill-top  meadow,  and  dashing  down  a  dozen 
kd  of  sober  sided  rocks,  sported,  with  never  oean- 
iBgcheerfiilness,  that  glorious  stream.  Belle  Brook; 
lughiog  a  sweet,  rippling  laugh  at  the  century 
old  kemloeks  that  leaned  their  towering  trunks 
over  and  fiir  above  it,  and  then,  in  a  quiet  nook, 
iwing  their  feet  as  if  to  atone  for  its  presump- 
tien,  and  off  to  ^  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new ; " 
iBBhiDg  in  hot  haste  over  scores  of  opposing 
boaldera,  and  then,  worn  by  the  wild  play  with 
ien  miles  of  mountains,  languidly  seekuig  a  rest 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Delaware. 

The  bright  eyes  and  coveted  smiles  of  the  dear 
*  Laom  Estelle,"  whose  books  I  carried  home  for 
her,  twice  daily,  five  days  in  the  week,  have  &ded 
in  a  great  degree  from  my  memory,  since  first 
I  saw  and  learned  to  k>ve  dear,  jolly  old  Belle 
Brook  Old?  Yes!  old  as  the  mighty  hills  that 
guard  her,  yet  gay  as  the  merriest,  sauciest  twelve* 
^fear-old  madcap  that  ever  chased  a  butterfly  or 
feted  with  a  roundabout ;  and  now,  after  a  hun* 
^red  miles  of  jostling  in  a  dusty,  rockuig,  rail-car, 
*ri  ten  miles  of  staging  in  an  antiquated  vehi- 
sky  innocent  of  all  comfort,  I  am  again  in  a  jolly 
■ttfe  cabin,  within  hearing  of  Belle  Brook's  bah* 
phigs,  and  to-morrow,  will  go  trouting. 
^  Beader !  It  is  **  to-morrow,*'  and  I  am  on  the 
jiove.  If  you  are  willing  and  ready,  come  along ! 
^  I  oonld  have  stayed  at  a  good  country  inn,  and 
isd  a  moantmnous  feather-bed  to  wallow  in,  but, 

;h  not  to  be  sneezed  at  in  December,  when 
trouting   season   is  here,  —  no,  thank  you! 

will  be  plenty  of  use  for  one's  legs  to-mor* 
l>w,  and  the  best  plan  to  keep  them  in  condition 
fed  to  rest  them  thoroughly,  is  to  do  as  I  did,  — 
King  in  a  net  hammock  all  night,  in  such  a  cabin 
I  this  is  that  I  occupy,  —  a  cabin  belonging  to  a 
Ay,  conceited  mountaineer,  that  will  give  you 
Is  forther  information  concerning  himself  than  to 
Hore  you  that  he  is  "  Pepperell  Mark  Meloon 
i  her^Oxmts,"  for  fifty  cents  a  day.     The  latter 

understood,  but  not  mentbned. 


We  will  leave  Pep  at  home,  and,  commenc- 
ing at  the  nearest  point  of  the  brook  from  the 
cabin,  will  fish  down  the  stream  to  the  Ddaware, 
at  a  point  not  far  from  where  that  river  becomes 
the  State  boundary  between  New  Jersey  and 
Fenusylvania. 

Belle  Brook  does  not  require  at  our  hands 
fimdful,  intricate  machinery,  wherewith  to  capture 
the  speckle-sided  darlings,  fly-hunting  about  the 
rocks.  Wet  your  feet  to  keep  you  cool,  without 
too  much  noise,  and  do  as  I  wOl,  if  you  want  to 
be  lucky.  The  straightest  sweet-birch  in  flight 
&lls  a  victim  to  my  knife,  as  I  stand,  getting  ac- 
customed  to  the  diill  of  the  first  step  into  the 
water.  High  boots,  professedly  water-tight,  and 
notoriously  uncertain  in  this  respect,  are  a  nui- 
sance. If  your  feet  must  be  kept  dry,  stay  at 
home.  Having  adjusted  the  line,  I  first  bait  a 
hook  with  a  worm,  and  give  it  a  gentle  toss  into 
the  nearest  eddy  below  me. 

St  I  There  we  are  I  A  plump  ^  six  incher  "  lies 
on  the  bank ;  and  now  let  us  see  what  he  has  in 
his  maw  this  morning.  Lots  of  yellowish  brown 
flies  and  one  black  and  white  fellow.  Now,  we 
will  dispense  with  the  worms,  and  try  a  trout-fly. 

Considerable  practice  is  necessary  to  enable 
you  to  judge,  at  a  moment's  glance,  just  where  to 
drop  the  fly ;  but  a  great  deal  more  experience  is 
required  to  give  the  fly  that  uncertain,  wind-wafted 
twirl,  that  alights  the  fly  on  the  water,  as  fidls  the 
giddy  insect,  caught  in  a  miniature  whirlwind,  and 
spinning  a  moment  helplessly,  then  sinks  slowly 
down  till  it  touchel  the  water,  to  be  seized  in  an  in- 
stant by  the  ever  vigilant  trout  beneath.  Volumes 
of  instructions  will  not  avail,  as  will  a  dozen  days 
or  so  on  the  spot,  to  acquire  this  art ;  but  when 
you  have  once  '^  got  the  hang  of  it,"  then  there  is 
plenty  of  fiin  in  store  for  you,  as  long  as  there 
are  trout  to  bite,  and  ioe-cold,  crystal  streams  to 
wade  through,  clamber  over,  and  occasionally, 
thanks  to  slimy  cobble-stones,  tumble  into. 

Not  quite  so  rapidly  as  flows  the  water,  but 
still  with  a  steady,  onward  movement,  let  us  go 
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down  Belle  Brook.  At  every  eddy  or  quiet  nook, 
and  if  percbauoe  there  is  a  stump  or  prostrate 
trunk  overliangiog  the  bank  and  somewhat  imped- 
*ing  the  onward  rush  of  water,  we  will  go  ashore, 
and  there  too  drop  our  flj  very  quietly,  and  pull 
up  the  '^  speckle-side  ^  pretty  sure  to  be  found 
there.  Catching  one,  in  some  such  spot,  we  will 
throw  for  a  second,  but  will  not  tarry  long,  for  it 
is  not  often  that  two  are  in  the  same  eddy  or  still, 
deep  hole,  as  the  case  may  be.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, I  have  taken  four  and  five  from  the  same 
stand-point,  dropping  the  fiy,  to  the  inch,  to  where 
it  was  first  thrown.  Do  not  allow  your  mind  to 
wander  from  your  work,  or  the  extra  pull  of  a 
Boodologer  may  send  you  off  your  pins,  if  yon  are 
standing  on  an  uncertain  foundation ;  and  the  fish 
unhook  himself,  when  by  attention  he  pould  have 
been  successfully  landed.  Judicious  playing  with 
a  big  trout  will  do  away  with  using  a  landing  net. 
And  BO,  not  forgetful  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
about  you,  which  are  half  the  attraction,  we  will 
travel  on;  giving  the  warblers,  as  they  flit  in 
and  out  among  the  rhododendrons  and  hemlock 
boughs,  a  nod  of  recognition ;  and  if  a  bushy  tailed 
squirrel  stops  to  look  at  yon,  stop  also  to  look  at 
him,  for  you  cannot  but  admire  his  agility,  as,  bid- 
ding you  adieu,  he  leaps  ten  feet  higher  up,  at  a 
single  spring. 

It  will  not  seem  long  by  any  means,  before  our 
watch  indicates  noon,  and  don't  be  so  romantic  as 
to  think  that  dinner  is  foreign  to  such  a  grand 
spot  as  this  about  you.  It  is  very  proper  to  feel 
poetical  at  such  a  place,  but  it  is  quite  as  correct 
to  get  hungry,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  getting  one's 
own  dinner  under  such  circumstances,  is  prime. 
Stepping  out  of  the  water,  where  the  bank  is  tBC9^ 
orable  for  building  a  fii'e,  we  will  gather  some 
hemlock  boughs  (the  hemlock  is  the  finest  of 
American  forest  trees,  we  think,  and  almost  indis- 
pensable to  a  perfect  trout  stream),  and  soon  have 
a  cheerful  bluze,  that,  properly  attended,  will  soon 
become  a  bed  of  glowing  coals,  on  which  we  will 
proceed  to  heat  a  fiat  stone,  measuring  a  foot 
either  way,  and  about  two  inches  thick.  When 
red,  place  the  trout,  drawn  of  course,  on  the  stone, 
and  when  the  lower  side  has  browned,  turn  it  over 
and  treat  the  upper  side  similarly.  Trout  will 
cook  this  way  splendidly,  and  holding  them  by  the 
head,  they  can  be  eaten,  as  we  do  a  radish ;  and 
if  they  do  not  meet  with  your  palate's  approbation, 
you  deserve  to  be  bread-and-watered  till  dooms- 
day. Of  course,  it  is  desirable  to  have  some 
bread  and  butter  along,  and  wholly  unnecessary  to 
wash  the  dinner  down  w^ith  any  other  fiuid  than 
the  water  you  have  been  fishing  in,  unless  you 


can  secure  a  little  of  such  raspberry  vinqpar,  as  I 
have  the  fortune  to  possess. 

We  need  not  be  long  with  our  dinner,  for  we 
have  some  distance  yet  to  go,  and  want  to  be  back 
at  Pep's  before  sundown. 

Again,  as  before  our  meal,  we  will  step  into 
the  water  and  throw  our  flies.  Whist!  There 
comes  a  jolly  fellow  now,  right  under  the  glow  of 
our  fire  too,  helping  to  make  up  the  half  dozen 
put  away  at  our  halt.  Another  and  yet  another, 
as  we  go,  and  steadily  fishing,  ever  admiring,  and 
occasionally  so  for  forgetting  oorselves  as  to  com- 
moice  whistling,  we  at  last  reach  the  month  of 
the  stresm,  as  the  sun  begins  to  play  bo-peep  with 
the  hill-tops,  and  here,  counting  over  our  ^  catch," 
we  have  about  fonr  dozen  apiece,  and  need  not  be 
afraid  of  Pep's  close  questioning  and  satire,  for 
he  affects  to  think  little  of '« city  troutera."  Afker 
a  supper,  prepared  by  Pep,  during  my  last  visit, 
he  told  me  something,  while  I  listened  to  the 
whip-poor-wills,  which  excited  me  to  make  an  nn- 
usual  effort  at  fishing.  Here  is  what  he  told  me, 
and  just  the  words  he  used. 

^  Conrad,  did  you  notice  a  kind  o'  pond  just 
afore  the  brook  strikes  the  river?" 

•<  Yes,  what  of  it?" 

"  Well  now,  let  me  tell  yon  what  of  it,"  he  con- 
tinued, seating  himself  on  hb  chop-log,  fadng  me, 
as  1  sat  on  the  door  step.  <*  I've  been  known 
around  hereabouts,  you  know,  for  getting  some 
smashin'  big  trout  from  holes  and  dark  places, 
like,  about  the  brook.  For  three,  seasons,  'elud- 
ing this,  a  chap  in  that  pond  by  the  river,  has 
foiled  to  see  the  fun  of  being  took  on  my  hook» 
and  I  want  you  to  have  a  little  of  the  conceit 
taken  out  of  you ;  it  will  do  you  good  ;  so  Fve 
told  yon  where  it  was,  and  you  can  do  as  you 
please,  only  don't  tell  anybody  else  about  it  if  you 
fail.  Ton  can  arrange  as  you  want  to,  and  IH 
go  along,  say  to-morrow." 

**  Very  well,  to-morrow  we  will  go,  and  now 
let  me  reflect  a  little,  for  if  the  fish  is  there  m 
have  him." 

"  Umph  1 "  was  all  the  reply  my  remarks  elifr 
ited  from  Pep,  who  went  off  on  some  business  of 
his  own,  and  left  me  to  arrange  for  to-morrow. 

All  that  night,  after  I  fell  asleep,  a  confused 
mass  of  mammoth  trout,  deep  ponds,  and  yards  oa 
yards  of  line,  from  cables  to  pack-thread  in  thidc< 
ness,  flitted  through  my  brain,  all  of  which  arose 
from  the  result  of  my  determination,  after  twc 
hours'  of  study,  which  was  to  capture  the  big  trottl 
of  the  deep  pond,  with  a  live  mou^,  if  I  conU 
procure  one,  in  a  manner  to  appear.  I  concladed 
the  principal  difiiculty  arose  probably  m>m  the 
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exposed  position  of  the  spot,  wherein  lay  the 
troat,  and  the  consequent  liability  to  be  seen  by 
the  fish  when  near  the  water.  To  capture  him, 
oatore  must  be  imitated  very  closely,  and  the 
inutator  must  be  entirely  out  of  view. 

As  soon  as  I  left  my  hammock  in  the  morning, 
I  made,  without  assistance,  a  diligent  search  for  a 
moose's  nest,  and  after  an  hour's  exploring,  was 
fortunate  to  find  one,  with  two  pink  fellows  in  it, 
which  I  secnred,  and  kept  carefully  concealed 
from  Pep.  Betoming  to  the  cabin,  I  arranged 
my  tackle,  and  placing  all  in  a  box  of  convenient 
sue,  informed  Pep  I  was  ready  to  go  when  he 
was.  He  gnye  me  a  look  aud  then  gazed  at  the 
box  under  my  arm,  wondering  what  might  be  its 
eontentSy  but  he  wasn't  to  know  yet. 

^  Tou  ready,  you  say  ?  "  said  Pep,  considerably 
smoaed. 
*^  I  am,  all  feady  and  anxious  to  get  off.  Come ! " 
''Keady  for  what,  Conrad?"  he  asked,  still 
hoIdiDg  back. 
'-  To  catch  that  big  trout  you  told  me  of." 
"  Go  on,  I'm  coming ; "  and  he  followed  me  to- 
ward the  river,  to  which  we  walked  rapidly  and 
alently.     Pep  concluded  I  was  crazy.     "  Brick 
sky-props,"  as  he  dilled  the  walls  of  the  houses 
in  the  city,  where  he  had  been  induced  once  to 
go,  and  once  only,  had  had  a  ^judicial  influence 
in  my  case,  for  which  he  was  the  more  sorry,  as  I 
bad  become  somewhat  of  a  favorite  with  him.     I 
watdied  him  out  of  one  eye,  as  I  commenced 
operations  and  while  they  were  progressing,  en- 
joying quietly  tlie  expressions  of  surprise,  con- 
tempt, and  pity,  as  my  prelirninary  movements 
developed  these  looks  upon  his  countenance,  in 
rapid  succession. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  spread  in  con- 
irenient  compass  the  materials  wherewith  the  cap- 
ture was  to  be  accomplished,  and  for  this  purpose 
I  straddled  a  barked  hemlock  of  large  size,  as  it 
lay  near  the  pond,  and  emptied  out  before  me  the 
contents  of  the  box.  These  consisted  of  the  live 
young  mice,  innocent  of  hair  and  of  a  beautiful 
JtMe-tint ;  a  hook,  filed  very  sharply,  and  snooded 
with  number  forty  wire,  which  is  as  fine  as  a  human 
hair ;  there  were,  also,  twelve  yards  of  twisted 
green  and  bloe  silk  line ;  and  a  piece  of  birch- 
\mrkj  nicely  turned  up  at  the  edges,  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  boat,  and  yet  look  like  the  most  in- 
nocent of  stray  chips. 

**  Where's  your  pole  ?  "  Pep  finally  inquired, 
after  ten.  minutes  of  profound  silence.  "  You'll 
aeed  a  stout  saplin'  to  raise  that  critter ;  pervided, 
of  oourse,  you  hook  him,  which  aren't  a  bit 
Ukelj.'^ 


^I'm  not  going  to  use  a  pole,"  I  replied,  as  I 
adjusted  the  wire  snood  to  the  line. 

"  Not  going  to  use  a  pole  ?  Well,  you're  gone 
stark  mad,  Conrad,  or  my  name  aren't,  iis  dad  al- 
lays said  it  was,  Pepperell  Mark  Meloon." 

"  You  just  watch  me,  and  see  if  I  don't  succeed ;  • 
and  if  I  do,  why  please  don't  think  me  sudi  a  fool " 
I  replied,  without  daring  to  look  up,  as  bis  man- 
ner of  delivering  his  name  convulsed  me,  and  he 
was  very  proud  of  it. 

^  O  I  not  a  fool,  Conrad :  I  never  said  it.  I 
said  you  were  out  of  your  reckoning.  Why,  I've 
been  fishin'  a  heap  of  years,  aud  know  this  critter 
won't  be  landed  by  you,  wbi^n  I've  fizzled  for 
three  seasons  back.  Of  course,  I  don't  mind 
looking  on,  but  you'd  might  as  well  bait  that  there 
hemlock  with  a  woodchuck  and  try  to  catch  the 
moon,  as  to  suppose  you'll  get  that  big  trout  to 
even  smell  them  fixins  of  youm."  Finishing  this 
little  speech.  Pep  seemed  to  be  considerably  re- 
lieved, and  drawing  out  his  knife  he  went  to 
whittling  vigorously,  as  he  leaned  against  a  neigh- 
boring sweet-birch,  to  await  further  developments 
on  my  part 

Having  prepared  the  line,  by  securely  fitsten- 
ing  the  hook,  I  took  one  of  the  young  mice,  and 
with  several  fine  threads  of  pink  silk,  fiistened  the 
little  fellow  to  the  hook,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  hook  was  flat  against  the  mouse's  side,  with 
the  point  resting  on  the  creature's  hip. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  procedure.  Pep 
grunted*  Then  taking  up  the  line  and  the  min- 
iature birch  canoe,  I  left  the  prostrate  hemlock, 
and  motioning  to  the  dubious,  amused,  and  pitying 
Pepperell  to  follow,  moved  very  cautiously  to  the 
edge  of  the  pond,  just  where  the  waters  of  Belle 
Brook  emptied  into  it  Pladng  the  mouse  on  the 
bark  boat,  I  let  it  float  slowly  out  toward  the 
centre  of  the  pond,  and  when  it  reached  there, 
with  gentle  movements  of  the  line,  succeeded  in 
getting  it  about  over  the  spot,  Pep  considered  to 
be  the  haunt  of  the  big  trout  When,  at  last,  the 
chip  was  about  where  desired,  I  fastened  the  end 
of  the  line  securely  to  a  sapling  growing  near  me, 
and  seeing  there  was  not  sufiicient  movement  of 
the  water  to  materially  alter  the  position  of  the 
chip,  concluded  to  let  matters  rest  for  a  iew  mo- 
ments, and  turning  my  head  around,  took  a  look 
at  Pep.  He  was  gazing  intently  at  the  chip  and 
its  living  freight,  and  for  a  moment  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  me.  Then,  turning  to  me,  be  opened  his 
capacious  mouth  to  speak,  but  a  quick  motion 
from  me  8|ppped  him,  and  he  looked  ashamed  of 
having  so  nearly  committed  the  indiscretion  of 
speaking  aloud  while  watching  hv  trout     He,  an 
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old  fisherman,  too  I  Hereaboutt,  it  was  a  breach 
of  piscatorial  law  to  speak  audiblj  while  troatiiig; 
although  it  is  by  do  means  certain  that  bj  so  do- 
ing, we  would  have  attracted  tlie  attention  of  the 
one  big  trout  we  sought  Just  what  Pep  meant 
to  say,  I  do  not  know,  but  his  &oe  looked  as 
though  he  wished  to  take  back  all  the  ridicide  he 
had  expressed  aod  felt;  for  now  he  saw  my  ob- 
ject in  what  I  had  done,  and  no  doubt  thought, 
too,  he  foresaw  success. 

Creeping  as  near  as  we  durst  to  the  water,  we 
cautiously  looked  into  it,  I  being  a  litde  in  ad« 
ranee  of  Pep;  each  taking  care  not  to  expose 
himself  I  could  plainly  see  the  bottom  of  the 
pond  through  the  water,  which  was  dear  as  crys- 
tal, but  I  could  not  detect  the  trout,  known  to  be 
near ;  so,  giving  Pep  a  little  more  room  than  he 
had  had,  while  1  was  looking  for  the  fish,  he  took 
a  general  survey,  and  after  a  careful  examination, 
at  last  made  a  slight  motion  with  his  hand,  direct- 
ing me  to  put  my  ear  close  to  him,  which  I  did, 
when  he  whispered,  ^  Look  just  beyond  that  curled 
root  to  the  left  of  that  fiat  stone  set  edgeways." 
I  looked,  as  directed,  and  finally  got  my  eyes  in 
such  a  position  as  to  enable  me  to  see  plainly  the 
spot  he  had  mentioned,  and  sure  enough,  just  be- 
yond a  half  circle  of  hemlock  root,  in  water  about 
five  feet  deep,  could  be  seen  the  head  of  the  trout 
that  Pep  had  long  known  of,  and  as  long  fiuled 
to  capture. 

Fortunately  the  chip,  with  the  mouse  and  hook, 
was  a  little  beyond  the  fish,  out  in  the  pond,  and 
in  such  a  position  as  to  be  easily  seen  by  the 
trout     Concluding  that  the  time  had  at  last  ar- 


rived to  prove  the  value,  if  it  had  any,  of  my  de- 
sign, I  gave  the  line  a  slight  bat  sudden  jerk,  and 
instantly  the  little  mouf<e,  roused  probably  from  a 
oooifi>rtable  nap,  was  floundering  in  the  water,  and 
sinking  slowly.  Now  came  a  moment  of  suspense. 
If  successful,  it  must  be  so  on  the  infant  Deeper 
and  deeper  sank  the  little  mouse,  and  with  it  sank 
my  expectations.  But  seel  Hie  trout  moved 
his  hemL  Then  his  whole  bodyemeiiged  into 
view,  and  with  a  dash  of  lightning-like  ra[Mdity, 
the  mouse  was  seized  by  the  wary  fish,  and  I 
knew  by  the  strong  pulling  at  the  line  that  he 
was,  at  last,  fiurly  hooked.  Pep  who  had  till 
now  been  very  quiet,  was  soon  all  activity,  and 
with  a  celerity  of  action  I  have  never  seen  re- 
peated, he  had  cut  off  and  freed  of  twigs,  the  sap- 
ling, to  which  the  line  was  fastened,  and  while 
I  played  with  the  powerful  fish^  as  best  I  could, 
he  tied  the  lin%a  second  time  to  the  top  of  the 
pole,  and  standing  in  the  water,  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  bank,  now  had  the  fish  at  his 
mercy. 

Without  a  pde  I  would  have  had  great  difiiculty, 
which  I  had  not  supposed  would  be  Uie  ease,  in 
landing  my  victim,  and  might  possibly  have  lost 
him.  Pep  was  highly  delighted  at  this  omiasicm 
in  my  plans,  as  I  had  given  him,  by  the  error,  the 
6pportunity  of  landing  the  fish,  which  he  did  suc- 
cessfully, after  tiring  it  out 

A  finer  trout  never  was  hooked  in  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Delaware  River,  than  this  four 
pounds  and  eleven  ounces  of  idithyic  flesh,  first 
heard  of  by  me,  as  ^Pepperell  Mark  Meloon's 
Critter." 
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BY  C.  P.  CRANCH. 


FATHER   OANDER'S    CRITICISM   ON   THE   TURKEY. 

Old  Daddy  Turkey,  you  needn't  gobble, 

And  turn  so  red  and  blue. 
And  look  so  big  with  your  scarlet  wig : 

I*m  not  afraid  of  you. 
I  should  like  to  see  you  try  to  swim,  -^ 

I  wonder  what  you'd  do. 

Old  Daddy  Turkey,  your  legs  are  long. 
While  mine  are  short,  I  know ; 


But  that's  no  reason  why  you  should  strut 

And  spread  your  tail  out  so. 
Ton  really  seem  to  think  yourself 

A  young  and  handsome  beau. 

You  don't  pretend  to  say  that  you 
Can  hiss  and  scream  like  me  ; 

I  don't  think  much,  sir,  of  your  yoioe ; 
You  can't  go  up  to  C ; 

Your  gamut  is  a  gobble  hoarse, 

As  bad  as  it  can  be,  • 
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Whene'w  tlie  cows  oome  down  the  road, 
Driven  in  by  Cftptain  Giles, 

To  bear  year  feeble  gobble  cry, 
I  can't  restrain  my  smiles, 

While  m^  sonorous  trampet-strains 
Are  heard  for  miles  and  miles. 

What's  that  red  coral  staff  yon  wear 
Upon  yonr  head  and  throat  ? 

It  looln  like  an  old-&shioned  wig ; 
And  then,  I've  taken  note, 

Ton  stoop  absurdly  when  yon  walk, 
And  weiir  a  black  dress-ooat 

Tou're  very  odd,  I  must  confess ; 

Too  have  a  homely  fiioe ; 
Tour  legs  are  long  and  thin,  like  stilts ; 

You've  nothing  of  my  grace  : 
A  web  between  your  lengthy  toes 

Would  much  improve  your  pace. 

Come,  now,  don't  look  so  fieree  at  me ; 

Yon  do  yonr  best,  my  man ; 
And  Nature  made  you,  I've  no  doubt, 

According  to  some  plan  ; 
Since  you  can't  be  a  graceful  goose, 

Be  graceful  as  you  can ! 


THE   TITRKET^S   RBPLT. 

Gobble,  gobble,  gobble  I 

You're  nothing  but  a  goose ; 

Yon  waddle  and  you  hobble 
As  if  your  joints  were  loose. 

You  biss  and  you  scream, 

You  are  whitewashed  all  over, 

And  what  you  were  made  £>r 
No  turkey  can  discover. 

You  are  all  alike, 

As  you  huddle  together,  -* 
Just  like  the  proverb,  — 

"  Birds  of  one  feather.** 

No  sensible  turkey 

Would  hold  his  head  so,  — 
So  important,  —  so  foolish, 

Go,  goosey,  go! 

Gobble,  gobble,  gobble! 

Talking  's  no  use ; 
Off  with  you,  duck-legs  1 

You  are  only  a  goose ! 

Note. —  I,  Father  Gander, 
Call  this  a  slander. 


THE   YOUNG   VIRGINIANS. 


BY  PORTE  CRAYON. 


(OoDtiinied  from  NnmlMr  zzxni.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Alarmed  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  the 
enake  and  the  fall  of  their  compHnion,  the  evil- 
doers, with  one  accord,  took  to  their  heels.  Bev- 
eriy  Moreland  instinctively  shared  their  panic, 
and  turned  to  fly  with  the  rest,  until  his  sense  of 
manliness  recalled  him  to  the  spot. 

Sick  with  terror  and  remorse,  he  approached 
the  prostrate  body,  believing  his  little  ^end  was 
certainly  killed.  He  was  presently  relieved  from 
this  dread  by  seeing  him  move  his  head,  and 
liearing  his  feeble  cry,  "  O  Pevy,  help  me ! " 

Beverly  called  a  negro  man  who  was  laboring 
in  an  adjoining  field,  and  by  his  assistance  Davy 
was  carried  home,  and  Doctor  Oakenstaff  was 
immediately  sent  for. 

On  ezamina^n,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
patimit's  1^  was  broken,  and  he  had  received 


other  painful  scratches  and  bruises,  but  the  doc- 
tor heartily  reassured  the  anxious  friends  that 
there  was  no  fatal  hurt,  and  promised  to  set 
Davy  on  foot  again  in  six  weeks. 

And  what  with  his  fatherly  interest  in  the 
little  boy  and  his  real  skill  in  surgery,  thh  doctor 
was  as  good  as  his  word. 

Meanwhile,  this  cruel  accident  came  as  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise  to  the  lonely  children,  as  it  brought 
around  them  the  friendly  sympathies  of  the  whole 
community,  and  those  who  had  reason  to  reproach 
themselves  with  neglect  or  worse  treatment,  now 
hastened  to  soothe  their  consciences  by  acts  of 
kindness. 

It  is  true  that  these  orphans  bad  never  felt 
the  need  of  food  or  clothes  or  a  comfortable 
home;  bnt  their  finer  natures  had  yearnings  which 
could  neither  be  understood  nor  satisfied  in  the 
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humble  sphere  which  their  adopted  parents  occu- 
pied. 

With  the  delicate  intuitions  of  cultivated 
miids,  the  Morelands  and  Belmeades  soon  dis- 
covered their  real  wants,  and  vied  in  their  gener- 
ous efforts  to  supply  them. 

Mary's  voice  was  pronounced  angelic,  and  Mrs. 
Belmeade.  proposed  to  give  her  the  advantage 
of  her  piano  and  teaching.  The  little  maiden 
thanked  the  lady  for  her  kindness,  and  received 
the  compliment  with  a  quiet,  incredulous  smile, 
still  looking  earnestly  at  the  gentlemen,  who 
were  examining  Davy's  drawings. 

^This  is  more  Uian  talent,"  remarked  Mr. 
Belmeade  with  emphasis ;  *^  the  boy  has  genius." 

Colonel  Moreland  nodded  approvingly.  ^  He 
must  have  opportunities  for  cultivation.  He 
shall  go  to  the  Academy  in  Philadelphia,  and  then 
to  Italy.     He  wiU  be  a  great  artist" 

At  these  words  Mary  rose  to  her  feet,  exclaim- 
ing with  vivacity,  ^  I  always  knew  it,  sir,"  and 
hiding  her  face  in  Davy's  pillow,  relieved  her  over- 
flowing heart  with  joyful  tears. 

With  the  advancing  season  it  became  evident 
that  some  great  event  was  approaching  in  the 
village  of  M ,  The  traffic  in  nuts  and  ap- 
ples which  had  kept  over  winter  was  becoming 
exceedingly  brisk,  while  the  baking  of  cakes  and 
bottling  of  small  beer  occupied  the  time  of  all 
the  old  women  and  free  negroes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Grooms  were  seen  uncommonly  industrious  in 
exercising  their  master's  blooded  horses  and  pol- 
ishing their  sleek  hides  until  they  shone  like  satin, 
while  little  boys  congregated  at  the  street  comers, 
and  complaisantly  displayed  their  hoarded  cop- 
pers, laid  by  to  spend  at  the  great  festival. 

At  length,  one  morning,  just  as  the  day  began 
to  peep,  the  inmates  of  the  Hall  were  aroused  by 
the  spirited  music  of  the  fife  and  drum  beating 
'<  reveille  '^  under  Colonel  Moreland's  window. 

This  'signified  that  the  annual  militia  training 
was  about  to  commence,  and  electrified  the  hearts 
of  all  the  boys  and  negroes  within  hearing  of  the 
martial  sounds. 

For  three  consecutive  days  the  streets  of  the 
village  were  gay  with  brilliant  uniforms,  and  res- 
onant with  the  rub-a-dub-dub  of  drums  and  the 
squealing  of  fifes.  Cake  and  beer  stands  were 
set  up  on  all  the  corners.  Fresh  displays  of 
withered  apples  and  wormy  chestnuts  adorned  the 
shop-windows.  Dttle  negroes  forgot  their  errands 
or  slipped  away  through  a  hole  in  the  fence,  leav- 
ing their  knives  and  forks  lying  in  the  brickninst 


uncleaned.  Boys  at  school  wriggled  as  if  the 
benches  had  become  red-hot,  and  recited  their 
lessons  as  if  they  were  talking  in  a  dream,  and 
by  the  second  day  the  classes  were  so  thinned 
by  truancy  that  the  teadiers  yielded  in  despair, 
and  proclaimed  ^holiday"  until  the  excitement 
was  over. 

In  addition  to  the  boys  and  soldiers,  the  town 
was  also  crowded  with  country  dames  and  lasses, 
radiant  with  many-colored  ribbons,  who  came  in 
their  clumsy  carriages  under  the  pretense  of 
shopping,  but  in  reality,  to  see  their  husbands, 
brothers,  and  beaux  parading  in  their  military 
finery. 

After  the  three  days'  preparatory  training  of 
the  officer,  came  the  general  muster  of  the  regi- 
ment 

This  was  the  culminating  scene  of  martial  dis- 
play and  vulgar  rioting.  On  this  occasion,  ev^ry 
mountain-ridge  and  valley,  every  hut  and  hamlet, 
the  most  remote  and  secluded,  poured  forth  ita 

tribute  of  population  to  fill  the  streets  of  M ^ 

The  plough  was  tumbled  into  the  fence*oomer, 
the  cross-road  store  was  locked  up,  the  anvil  in  the 
smithy  was  silent,  the  foresto  no  bnger  resounded 
with  the  axe  of  the  wood-chopper,  and  the  shin- 
gle-shaver's horse  enjoyed  a  day  of  rest. 

The  log  and  clapboard  dwelling  of  Tom  Mull- 
nix  stood  on  a  wooded  slope  oveVhung  by  the 
precipitous  flEtce  of  the  AU^hany  Bidge,  looking 
eastward. 

Tom,  a  tall,  sinewy  mountameer,  had  just  en- 
tered the  door  of  this  rude  but  comfortable  habi- 
tation, and  disencumbering  himself  of  his  rifie 
and  trappings,  sat  down  to  a  supper  of  hot  bis- 
cuits, curds,  and  fried,  bacon,  served  by  his  wife 
and  eldest  daughter.  Half  a  dozen  boys  and 
girls  were  ranged  at  the  sides,  while  dose  beside 
Daddy,  at  the*  foot  of  the  table,  sat  Toby,  the 
youngest  and  pet  of  the  fiimily,  a  sprightly  chap 
about  ten  years  old. 

«  Wife  ! "  said  Mullnix,  lighting  his  pipe  after 
concluding  his  supper,  —  "  wife,  I'm  a  gwine  to 

the  gineral  muster  in  M on  Thursday,  and 

I've  a  middlin'  great  mind  to  take  Toby  aJong." 

Mrs.  Mullnix  replied,  in  rather  a  sharp  tone^ 
"  that  she  never  yit  seed  any  good  come  of  these 
musters,  and  that  in  her  opinion  people  would 
make  money  by  staying  at  home  and  paying  their 
fines." 

"  It's  quite  likely,"  replied  Tom,  carelessly, 
puffing  his  pipe  ;  "  but  you  see  I've  got  business 
with  Squire  Stockfield,  about  sununering  them 
cattle  o'  his'n,  and  it'll  be  jist  as  convenient  to 
git  you  that  calico  dress  you've  been  a  craving." 
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«  To  be  sure,"  said  the  mollified  spouse,  ^  Toby 
will  be  middlin'  glad  to  git  a  sight  of  them  grand 
doingS)  I've  beam  tell  of  down  there,  and  I  reckon 
ve  can  fix  him  up  middlin'  smart,  so  as  them  saucy 
town  feUers  won't  make  game  of  him." 

"Aud  111  not  forgit  the  cofiee  and  store  tea 
weVe  been  out  of  for  a  good  long,"  continued 
Tom,  with  a  puff  of  his  pipe,  and  a  sly  wink  be- 
hind tbe  smoke. 

^  And  ye  may  as  well  fetch  the  red  and  yaller 
handkercher  yeVe  been  a  promisin'  me  more'n 
a  year;"  this  was  said  by  Tom's  black-eyed 
daughter  Peggy,  who  caressingly  patted  Dad's 
brawny  shoulder  as  she  spoke. 

**  Well,"  said  Tom,  '*you  been  a  middlin'  good 
gal  and  minded  ye'r  work,  and  Pll  fetch  ye  the 
handkercher." 

^'Aud  you'd  better  mind  to  git  a  couple  of 
horns  of  fine  powder,"  suggested  the  eldest  son, 
a  youth  of  seventeen,  and  nearly  as  tall  as  his 
daddy. 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  about  me  forgittin' 
the  powder,"  quoth  Tom.  <<  I'd  as  soon  forgit 
me  pipe." 

And  with  half  a  dozen  other  commissions 
added,  the  mountaineer  started  next  day  on  the 
journey,  on  his  tough,  sure-footed  horse,  with  his 
&vorite  son  behind  him. 

Toby  watf  got  up  with  quite  as  much  care,  if 
not  with  as  much  expense,  as  a  Broadway  dandy. 
His  tawny,  sun-bleached  hair  was  cut  by  a  string 
m  a  straight  line  around  his  brows,  from  temple 
to  temple,  and  hanging  in  flowing  locks  over  his 
ears  and  neck.  A  peaked  wool  hat  covered  this 
qaeer  cut,  faded  thatch,  beneath  which  shone  as 
bright  and  rosy  a  &ce  as  one  would  meet  in  a 
day's  journey.  His  coat  of  homemade  drab 
jeans  was  cut  with  single-breast  and  broad  skirts, 
in  rude  resemblance  of  those  worn  by  our  colo- 
nial ancestors;  adorned  with  large  copper  but- 
tons, and  broad  pocket-flaps  behind,  a  mile  too 
big  for  the  present  wearer,  but  all  calculated  with 
a  wise  and  economical  forethought,  to  accommo- 
date a  &st-growing  lad  for  several  years  to  come. 
His  tow  linen  breeches  had  outlasted  former  cal- 
culations, or  had  shrunk  unaccountably,  as  they 
were  inconveniently  tight,  and,  as  he  rode,  crept 
Qp  his  bare  legs  nearly  to  the  knees.  Toby's 
gala  costume  was  completed  by  a  bran  new  pair 
of  shoes,  which,  however,  being  more  for  orna- 
ment than  use,  he  preferred  to  carry  in  his 
hand,  to  put  them  on  just  before  entering  the 
town. 

The  young  mountaineer,  like  many  another 
young  traveller,  started  from  home  in  high  spirits, 


and  in  good  conceit  of  himself.  He  was  going 
to  see  the  great  world  of  which  he  had  hereto- 
fore heard  a  little,  and  seen  nothing;  but  his 
fEtncy  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  an#  his 
courage  was.  kept  up  by  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
very  smart  fellow  at  home,  had  a  coat  with  tails, 
and  store  shoes, —  advantages  which  no  moun- 
tain boy  of  his  acquaintance  possessed. 

Toby's  papa  entertained  him,  as  they  jogged 
along,  with  stories  of  his  former  adventures  at 
general  muster,  and  mixed  his  stories  with  so 
many  grave  warnings  against  the  dangers  of 
towns,  and  the  tricks  of  town  tackles,  that  Toby's  T 
heart  at  length  began  to  fail  him. 

As  they  passed  down  into  the  valley,  the  sight 
of  the  broad  estates,  the  elegant  double  brick 
houses,  the  coaches  glittering  with  enamel  and 
plated  ornaments,  the  prancing  steeds,  with  their 
dashing  riders  in  broadcloth  and  shining  buttons, 
with  ivory-handled  riding-whips  and  gilded  spurs, 
bewildered  him  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  told 
his  &ther  he  didn't  care  about  gomg  any  furder, 
and  suggested  they  had  better  go  back  home. 

*<What,  sonny!  are  ye  gittin*  sheered  al-. 
ready  ?  "  asked  Tom. 

"  No,  daddy,  I  ain't  skeered  nuther ;  but  I 
thought  we  seed  about  enough  for  the  flrst  time." 

"  Pluck  up,  my  boy ;  this  is  nothiu'  to  what 
ye'll  see  presently." 

Thus  encouraged,  Toby  was  silent  until  they 
entered  the  main  street  of  the  town.  This  whs 
crowded  from  end  to  end  with  men,  horses,  and 
vehicles,  while  all  the  balconies  and  windows,  to 
the  house-tops,  were  alive  with  gayly-dressed 
women  and  diildren,  waving  handkerchiefs,  para- 
sols, and  miniature  flags,  to  the  passing  troops. 
All  the  shops  displayed  their  most  brilliant  wares, 
while  epaulets,  plumes,  and  banners  danced  and 
pranced  above  the  squalid,  dusty  battalions  which 
were  trooping  out  toward  the  adjacent  common. 

As  they  struggled  forward,  the  noise,  dust,  and 
throng  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  Tom's 
progress  was  stopped ;  and,  beginning  to  feel 
somewhat  nervous  himself,  he  turned  to  his  son, 
—  ^  Sonny,  what  makes  ye  squeeze  me  so  tight  ? 
are  ye  gittin'  skeered  agin  ?" 

"  Yes  I  am,"  exclaimed  Toby,  without  reserve. 
«  Daddy,  please  let's  go  home." 

Just  then  the  approaching  drums  ceased  beat- 
ing, and  a  brass  band  took  up  the  march,  bray- 
ing, crashing,  and  booming,  right  under  the  nose 
of  Tom  Mullnix's  hoise.  Losing  all  control  of 
himself  in  his  sudden  fright^  Toby  roared  out 
crying,  and  grasped  his  father's  arms  with  all  his 
strength.      The  horse,  equally  unused   to   such 
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noises,  and  nnch^died  by  the  rein  which  Tom 
had  dropped,  dashed  directly  across  the  side- 
walk, oversetting  a  cake  and  beer  stand,  together 
witlMialf  a  dosen  customers,  who  were  collected 
around  it. 

This  movement  across  a  comer  of  the  pave- 
mcDt  luckily  carried  the  moontaineers  into  a  side 
street,  where  Tom,  findiug  himself  partially  re- 
lieved from  the  throng,  latiiered  his  horse  into  a 
gallop,  and  thus  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the 
huc^ter  and  his  friends,  who  followed  him  with 
stones,  broken  bottl^  and  clamorous  abuse. 
I  Hurrying  aloug  an  unfrequented  and  weed« 
choked  alley,  the  fugitives  never  stopped  until 
they  reached  the  opposite  end  of  the  town,  where 
Tom  recognized  a  drovers'  inn,  at  which  he  had 
formerly  stopped.  To  his  infinite  satisftM^tion  he 
also  saw  several  acquaintances  aboat  the  door ;  so 
he  drew  rein,  dismounted,  and  tied  his  horse  in 
the  tavern  yard.  This  done,  he  called  at  the 
bar,  and  solaced  himself  with  a  stiff  dram  of 
whiskey,  and  then  treated  Toby  to  a  ginger-cake, 
the  eating  of  which  served  to  restore  the  boy's 
mettle  somewhat 

**  Sonny,"  said  Tom,  <^  this  is  an  orfnl  hard 
place,  hain't  it?" 

^I  wish  we  was  at  home,  daddy,"  replied 
Toby ;  ^  but  then  they  would  all  laugh  at  us, 
wouldn't  they  ?  " 

'^Yas,  indeed  they  would;  and  now  we've 
come,  we're  bound  to  see  it  through."  And  to 
fortify  his  own  resolution,  the  parent  stepped  in 
and  took  another  rousing  swig  of  whiskey.  He 
then  took  Toby  by  the  hand,  and  they  again 
started  to  see  the  sights  on  the  main  street 

The  boy's  courage  had  rallied  by  this  time, 
and  he  soon  forgot  his  fears,  his  ooat*tails,  and 
his  pinching  shoes,  in  amazement  at  the  grandeur 
which  surrounded  him.  There  were  elegant 
brick  houses,  with  white  window-casings  and  oor* 
nices,  and  green  shutters,  exceeding  all  he  had 
ever  dreamed  of  splendor ;  especially  Chaffer- 
well's  store,  which  rose  to  the  bewildering  height 
of  three  stories.  The  gilded  sign-boards  dazzled 
his  eyes,  and  the  show-windows  were  gorgeous 
with  merchandise  and  notions,  of  which  be  nei- 
ther knew  the  name  nor  the  uses.  For  an  hour 
Toby  thought  he  was  in  fHiry*land. 

•*  O  daddy ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  how  I  wish 
mammy  and  Peggy  was  here  to  see  all  these  fine 
things." 

Presently  Tom  stopped  at  a  cake -stand,  to 
bargain  for  some  gingerbread  of  rare  patterns, 
while  Toby  remarked  some  evil  looking  boys, 
near  his  own  age,  hanging  around     As  the  old 


woman's  attention  was  engaged  with  her  cus- 
tomer, one  of  these  imps  observed  a  keg  of 
spruce  beer  under  the  table,  with  some  of  the 
liquor  oozing  from  around  the  bang.  With  a 
rusty  nail  he  attempted  to  widen  the  orifice,  so 
that  he  might  get  a  suck.  As  he  did  so, 
the  bung  started  with  a  loud  report,  and  the 
foaming  beer  spouted  over  the  young  rogue, 
drenching  him  from  head  to  foot  Frantic  at  the 
impending  loss  of  all  her  ibrtnne,  the  old  womsn 
waddled  after  the  beer  keg,  which  rolled  and 
spouted,  as  if  wantonly  endeavoring  to  elude  her, 
and  every  now  and  then  wickedly  sending  a 
frothy  jet  into  her  agonized  face,  and  over  her 
dean  dress.  The  spectators  yelled  and  screamed 
with  laughter  at  the  ludicrous  scene,  and  especi- 
ally the  young  blackguards  who  had  caused  the 
mischief  were  loudest  in  their  merriment  and  in- 
sulting gibes. 

Kind-hearted  Tom  Mullnix  pid^ed  up  the 
bung,  and  seizing  the  keg  by  the  chine,  adroitly 
thrust  in  the  stopper,  pressing  it  with  his  iron 
hand  until  it  was  tight  and  safe,  and  then  re- 
turned t&e  keg  to  its  place.  Shaking  his  fist  at 
the  roprobates,  he  shamed  them  for  landing  at 
the  good  mother's  bad  luck,  —  a  rebuke  which, 
however  it  was  thrown  away  on  the  boys,  touched 
several  of  the  laughing  bystanders,  who  stepped 
forward  and  made  heavy  porehases,  so  that  the 
poor  woman's  losses  were  more  than  repaired  by 
the  prosperous  run  of  custom  which  followed. 

As  they  drew  near  the  public  square,  the  sim- 
ple-hearted strangers  found  themselves  again  in- 
volved in  the  current  of  a  hurrying  crowd.  Thb 
was  no  martial  column,  however,  but  a  miscella- 
neous mob  of  hard-looking  white  men,  negroes, 
and  boys,  headed  by  several  flashily-dressed  men, 
each  attended  by  a  servant  carrying  a  bag. 

<"  What's  up?"  inquired  Tom  Mullnix  of  a 
drover  he  had  met  at  the  inn. 

*<  There's  a  main  of  cocks  to  be  fit  atwixt 
Sheetz  and  Strayer ;  a  big  thing,  —  ten  dollars  a 
fight" 

Tom  followed  the  crowd  to  the  sporting  ring, 
which  was  in  an  open  space  between  the  jail 
and  the  court-house.  While  the  chickens  fought, 
Toby  looked  on  at  the  confusion  of  betting, 
drinking,  swearing,  and  wrangling,  with  tiie  same 
indiscriminating  and  acquiescent  curiosity  that  a 
savnge  bestows  upon  the  ceremonies  and  occupa- 
tions of  civilized  life.  Everything  he  saw  here 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  grand  parade,  and  as 
such,  equally  above  his  sphere  and  criticism. 

As  the  exdtement  increased,  the  cock-fight  de- 
generated into  a  general  rough  and  tumble  fight 
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aiDODg  the  gpectaton.  Tom  Mullnix,  who  had 
lost  all  his  money,  find  become  foolishly  drunk  at 
the  same  time,  £>und  himself  in  the  thick  of  the 
oombat  Toby,  hustled  here  and  there,  run  over, 
and  trampled,  soon  lost  sight  of  his  father,  iind 
his  almost  frantic  efforts,  to  find  him  were  tma- 
Tailing 

The  regiment  had  again  returned  to  town,  and 
after  marching  to  and  fro  for  a  while,  was  dis- 
missed by  companies,  when  the  thirsty  soldiersi 


freed  from  their  temporary  restraint,  flocked  to 
the  shops  and  taverns,  and  in  a  little  while  the 
whole  village  was  a  scene  of  revelry  and  riot 

During  the  whole  of  that  long,  miserab^«f- 
temoon,  the  little  mountaineer  ran  ceaselessly 
from  street  to  street,  and  from  group  to  group, 
asking  for  his  daddy.  Some  abused  him  for 
troubling  them;  some  burst  out  laughing  in  his 
face,  and  quizzically  asked  who  daddy  was  ?  Some 
were  considerate  enough  to  listen  a  moment  to 


his  troubles ;  but  as  his  &ther^s  name  and  person 

were  equally  unknown  in  M ,  they  could  not 

assist  in  his  search.  Toby  cried  until  his  tears 
dried  up,  and  his  eyes  remained  red  and  swollen. 
In  his  grief  he  felt  neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  so 
that  toward  evening  he  became  almost  exhausted. 
The  only  bodily  pain  sharp  enough  to  pierce 
through  his  mental  sorrow,  was  the  chafing  of 
his  new  sho^  which  had  worn  great  blisters  on 
bis  feet,  unaccustomed  to  such  constraint 


Moaning,  and  half  dead,  he  sat  down  on  the 
Gurb-stone  to  take  off  the  shoes,  when  he  was  ac- 
costed by  the  same  troop  of  boys  he  had  met 
that  morning  at  the  cake-stand.  One  of  these, 
who  may  be  recognized  by  his  impudent,  freckled 
face,  as  Jack  Roughhead,  our  former  acquaint- 
ance, motioning  to  his  fellows  to  be  quiet,  stepped 
forward  and  asked  Toby  what  was  the  matter 
with  him. 

^  Tve  lost  me  daddy,*^  sobbed  Toby,  hopelessly. 
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"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  your  daddy  ?"  asked 
Jack,  in  a  kindly  tone.  ^  Does  lie  wear  long  leg- 
gings?" 

^QTeSy  he  doeft,"  quickly  answered  Toby,  with 
brightening  face. 

**  Does  he  chaw  tobaccer  ?  "  ^aid  Jack. 

**  Yes  he  does  chaw,  and  smoke  too,  —  that's 
him :  please  show  me  where  he  is."  And  with 
beaming  countenance  Toby  sprang  to  his  feet,  in 
his  eagerness  forgetting  his  shoes,  which  Jack 


kindly  lifled  for  him,  thrusting  them  into  his  own 
pockets  as  they  walked. 

With  heart  beating  in  joyful  anticipation,  Toby 
followed  his  friendly  guide  around  a  comer,  where 
Jack  coolly  introduced  him  to  a  wooden  figure  of 
an  Indian  chief^  standing  in  front  of  the  tobacco- 
nist's shop. 

"There,"  said  he,  "is  your  daddy,  with  his 
leggings^  ^^'^  &  big  chaw  of  tobaccer  in  his  hand ; 
he's  been  a  waiting  for  ye  this  hour  op  more." 

This  joke  was  followed  by  shouts  of  laughter, 
and  a  shower  of  insulting  gibes,  whidi,  at  length, 


so  roused  the  blood  of  the  little  mountaineer,  that 
he  armed  himself  with  a  paving-stone,  and  with 
flushed  cheek  bid  defiance  to  his  tormentors. 

It  was  perhaps  well  for  some  of  them  that 
Doctor  OakenstafiT  came  up  at  that  moment.  His 
presence  was  enough  to  put  the  evil  birds  to 
fiight,  and  the  real  kindness  of  his  manner  soon 
reassured  the  confidence  of  the  mountain  boy. 
The  doctor  was  a  famous  healer  of  wounds, 
outside  the  pale  of  surgery,  so  that  he  cheerfully 
undertook  the  case  of  the  stranger, 
and  set  off,  earnestly  determined  to 
assist  Toby  in  finding  his  father. 

After  the  muster.  Colonel  More- 
land,  divested  of  the  trappings  of 
military  rank,  had  been  occupied 
in  the  court-house  in  the  capacity 
of  a  civil  mtigistrate,  frying  various 
cases  brought  up  for  drunkenness, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  etc.  Thither 
the  doctor  directed  his  steps,  think- 
ing it  probable  he  would  heiir  some- 
thing of  his  man  in  that  quarter. 
The  Norboume  carriage  stood  at 
the  gate,  and  the  doctor  met  his 
friend  (he  colonel  coming  out  of 
the  court  hall. 

In  reply  to  his  inquiries,  the 
colonel  gave  him  to  understand 
that  Tom  was  stupidly  drunk,  and 
was  sent  to  jail  to  recover.  This 
was  told  in  a  whisper,  and  at  the 
same  time  Colonel  Moreland  in- 
sbted  on  taking  Toby  out  to  his 
house,  and  keeping  him  all  night. 
Tom  would  be  released,  and  join 
him  in  the  morning. 

Reassured  and  softened  by  all 
this  kindness,  Toby's  tears  flowed 
again  when  he  found  he  could  not 
see  daddy,  and  he  refused  to  be 
comforted.  He  could  not  eat  of 
the  plentiftd  supper  set  before  him 
at  the  Hall,  and,  when  put  to  bed,  sobbed  himself 
to  sleep. 

Nature's  sweet  restorer,  sleep,  did  wonders  for 
Toby.  Next  morning  he  rose  as  a  new  boy,  and 
after  eating  a  hearty  breakfast,  entered  cheerfully 
into  conversation  with  Beverly,  and  gave  him  to 
understand  that  if  he  could  only  see  daddy,  he 
wouldn't  care.  Beverly  assured  him  that  a  mes- 
senger had  been  sent  in  for  Tom,  and  he  would 
see  him  presently. 

Toby  then  went  on  to  say  that  if  he  had  those 
boys  that  insulted  him  yesterday,  np  in  the  moun- 
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taiDs,  be  would  show  them  who  was  skeeiy.  He 
had  been  out  with  his  daddy  once  when  he  had 
killed  a  bear,  and  he  wasn't  a  bit  skeered, —  not 
he.  A  boy  younger  than  himself  who  had  as- 
sisted at  die  killing  of  a  bear,  inspired  Beverly 
with  respect,  and  he  was  the  more 
assiduous  to  make  Toby  feel  easy 
and  friendly. 

In  the  mean  time  Tom  Mullnix 
arrived,  and  although  not  very  de- 
monstrative, the  meeting  between 
&ther  and  son  was  grotesquely 
touching.  Ill  saluting  the  colonel, 
Tom  looked  very  sheepish.  Mr. 
Moreland  spoke  gravely,  —  "  Tom 
Mullnix,  a  man  of  family,  and  of 
good  character,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  be  caught  in  such  a 
scrape." 

"  Colonel,"  answered  Tom,  "  at 
home  l*m  a  respectable  man,  and 
no  drunkard;  but  when  us  poor 
mountaineers  come  down  here,  we 
see  so  much  grandeur,  that  it  makes 
us  feel  mean.  So  we  take  a  dram 
to  cheer  our  hearts,  and  it  gits 
bto  our  heads  and  makes  fools  of 
us,  and  that's  all  the  truth.". 

The  colonel  smiled  at  the  naivete 
of  the  apology,  and  proceeded  to 
make  inquiries  about  some  wild 
lands  he  owned  in  Mullnix's  neighborhood. 

The  account  he  received  stimulated  his  curiosity, 
and  he  determined  to  visit  the  country  as  soon  as 
he  had  leisure.  Mullnix  warmly  pressed  him  to 
stay  at  his  house  during  his  proposed  visit,  and 
the  colonel  promised  to  do  so. 

A  budget  of  presents  for  Mrs.  Mullnix  and 
^eggy,  including  the  coffee,  tea,  and  other  mat- 
ters not  remembered,  relieved  Tom  of  the  grav- 


est consequences  of  his  late  mfsconduct;  while 
Toby's  lost  shoes  were  more  than  replaced  by  a 
pair  of  Bevy's  discarded  boots,  but  slightly  mm. 
On  the  following  day  father  and  son  retd^B . 
joyfully  to  their  mountams,  thinking  the  codR- 


sion  of  their  adventures  as  pleasant  as  the  begin- 
ning had  been  grievous  and  unfortunate. 

''  I  say,  Toby,  when  that  nice  little  gentleman 
comes  to  see  us,  you  must  be  ready  to  show  him 
something  he  never  seed  before." 

"Well,"  answered  Toby  with  vivacity,  "he's 
mighty  smart,  and  mighty  civil,  but  maybe  hell 
be  as  much  scared  in  our  lonesome  mountains,  as 
we  was  in  his  big  town." 


THE  MARKETS   IN   BERLIN. 


BY  GEORGE  PRENTICE. 


Let  us  visit  the  market-place  in  this  German 
city  of  Berlin  and  look  around  us.  Here  are  two 
dmrcbes  with  a  theatre  between  them,  about  which 
the  marketing  goes  on.  The  church  at  the  north 
end  of  the  market,  nearest  the  royal  palace,  is 
called  the  French.  Church.  It  stands  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  a  square,  and  was  built  by  the  Pros- 
«sa  government  for  the  use  of  tho£e  French  Prot- 


estants who  were  long  ago  driven  from  their  na- 
tive land,  by  Louis  XIV.,  because  they  would  not 
turn  Catholics.  In  the  middle  of  the  next  square 
is  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Theatre;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  third  square  you  see  the  new  Cathe- 
dral. Between  and  around  these  three  squares 
run  streets.  This  leaves  a  very  spacious  area 
open  for  public  use.     On  this  area  grows  not  a 
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tree  nor  a  blade  of  grass.  It  is  paved  with  little 
round  cobble-stones.  Here  market  is  held  on 
Wednesday  and  Satardajr,  every  week ;  any  Tuetr 
ifgkOr  Friday  evening,  at  a  late  boor,  you  may 
see  preparations  for  the  next  day's  trade.  Booths 
and  tables  are  set  up  here  and  there,  with  vacant 
spaces  between  them  ;  in  one  place  is  a  long  row 
of  large,  shallow,  oval-shaped  tubs,  partly  filled 
with  water.  At  an  early  hour  Uiere  is  a  stir  for 
miles  about ;  people  are  getting  ready  to  bring 
their  various  articles  hither  for  sale.  Between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  begin 
to  reach  the  market  Sometimes  six  or  eight 
women  come  together.  They  bring  their  vege« 
tables  or  other  goods,  piled  up  in  boxes  and  bas- 
kets, on  a  large  wag<m  drawn  by  a  horse.  Many 
of  the  women  are  both  barefoot  and  bareheaded. 
Others  have  small  teams  drawn  by  little,  gray, 
long-eared  asses.  These  beasts  have  a  lively  look 
on  their  queer  faces,  but  their  heels  are  sometimes 
even  more  sprightly.  Others  arrive  with  dog- 
carts. These  '  are  drawn  by  one,  two,  or  four 
dogs,  according  to  their  size.  They  are  often 
loaded  heavily,  and  the  poor  curs  must  pull  hard. 
They  work  with  great  spirit,  tug  away  with  all 
their  might,  bob  their  heads  this  way  and  that, 
and,  when  all  their  efforts  fail  of  success,  they 
oflen  vent  their  spleen  in  angry  yelping.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  these  dogs,  having  seen 
horses  and  children  jump  at  their  growling,  were 
trying  to  bark  their  loads  into  motion.  Though 
they  do  not  succeed  in  this,  they  often  attract  the 
notice  of  the  driver,  who  pushes  the  load  on  till  it 
is  well  going,  and  then  leaves  it  to  the  dogs.  When 
once  they  have  got  their  burden  to  market,  tliey 
tumble  down  on  the  rough  pavement,  pant  hard, 
with  their  tongues  out,  snap  at  flies,  and  seem  well 
contented  with  their  lot  Often,  when  I  saw  these 
poor  beasts  painfully  hauling  great  loads  to  the 
city,  or  drawing  their  lazy,  drunken  drivers  home 
at  night,  I  could  but  think  how  much  better  off 
dogs  are  in  the  United  States.  Quaint  old  Row- 
land Hill  was  wont  to  say :  ^  When  a  man's  relig- 
ion does  not  make  his  cats  and  dogs  happier,  his 
religion  is  vain."  If  we  should  apply  this  rule  in 
judging  the  Prussian  government,  our  judgment 
would  be  severe.  Such  oppression  of  dogs,  and 
suppression  of  cats  as  goes  on  m  Berlm,  almost 
exceeds  belief  I  sometimes  wonder  if  good  dogs 
will  not,  in  the  future,  find  a  paradise  where  they 
may  be  rewarded  for  the  good  they  do  and  the 
evil  they  suffer  in  this  life.  Pious  John  Wesley 
records  his  hope  and  his  belief  that  the  fidthful 
horse,  which  had  carried  him  so  fiur  on  his 
preadung  tours,  would  find  rest  at  last  in  aome 


little  heaven  for  horses.  In  downright  earnest^ 
I  own  to  mnch  sympathy  with  the  good  man's 
kindly  thought  Should  there  be  a  dog-paradise, 
I  wonder  what  it  would  be  like.  No  doubt  the 
dogs  would  be  free  from  cuffings,  kickbigs,  poi- 
soned meat,  and  hydrophobia.  They  woold  never 
tremble  before  cats,  Berlin  market-men,  or  Prus- 
sian governments.  The  dear  dogs  are  so  fond 
of  chasing  rabbits,  foxes,  woodchucks,  and  other 
such  animals,  that  one  would  almost  think  this 
sport  necessary  to  their  perfect  happinesa.  But 
then  the  other  animals  would  not  have  a  very 
pleasant  time. 

As  our  guide  does  not  appear,  let  as  make  onr 
own  way  through  the  market  You  find  here 
nearly  the  same  vegetables,  fruits,  meats,  fish, 
flowers,  and  other  articles  as  are  to  be  bought  in 
New  York.  First,  we  notice  the  market-womoi 
themselves.  How  tough  and  healthy  they  look. 
Ugly  and  dirty,  too,  they  are.  As  it  is  still  early» 
not  many  customers  are  present  While  waiting 
for  trade,  the  women  are  almost  all  knitting.  And, 
indeed,  you  may  see  the  same  industry  in  all  the 
shops  of  Berlin.  The  moment  a  tnuieswoman 
has  nothing  else  to  do,  she  pulls  out  her  yam  and 
plies  the  busy  needles.  I  often  wondered  and 
asked  how  sudi  a  custom  ever  became  so  genenkL 
1  found  an  account  of  its  origin  at  last  in  a  his- 
tory book.  More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  there  was  a  strange  king  here  whose  name 
was  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  He  was  a  stout,  tough 
man,  with  queer  notions  in  his  big,  rough  head, 
and  a  will  that  must  have  its  whims  obeyed.  He 
carried  a  heavy  cane  in  his  sturdy  hand,  and  this 
cane  set  all  the  market-women  in  Berlin  knitting. 
This  was  not  the  only  exploit  of  that  memorable 
stick.  A  Prussian  nobleman  was  once  sent  by 
him  to  collect  the  taxes  of  a  certain  province. 
He  collected  the  taxes  properly^  but,  instead  of 
paying  them  over  panctually  to  the  royal  treas- 
urer, used  the  money  for  his  own  purposes.  The 
matter  came  to  light,  and,  by  law,  this  theft  made 
him  liable  to  be  hung.  He  had,  however,  many 
noble  relatives,  and  as  they  interceded  for  him  and 
were  willing  to  replace  the  stolen  money,  he  ex- 
pected to  escape  with  only  a  light  punishment. 
When  tried  for  his  offense  he  was  found  gnilty. 
But  the  judges  did  not  like  to  see  a  noblenran 
hung.  Accordingly  he  was  sentenced,  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  to  repay  the  missing  DHMiey  and  under- 
go a  few  years'  imprisonment  The  Cng  became 
very  angry  wh^n  he  learned  of  this  neglect  to 
execute  the  law.  He  thought  it  worse  lor  a  noble 
to  steal,  than  for  a  peasant,  because  nobles,  being 
better  educated  and  ridier  than   the  peasants, 
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ought  U>  be  less  tempted  to  steal.  Some  time 
afterward,  the  King  journeyed  to  the  province 
where  the  ofiender  was.     He  found  him  not  very 

I    homble  or  penitent     He  told  the  King  that  he 

I    was  no  thief;  that  he  never  meant  to   steal ; 

I  that  he  had  only  borrowed  the  money  for  a  little 
while  and  would  soon  restore  it,  as  he  had  always 
meant  to  do.  He  complained  that  the  law  was 
harsb  and  that  it  would  not  be  pretty  to  hang  a 
Dobleman.  His  majesty  was  very  wrathful  that 
a  noble  who  bad  stolen  the  taxes  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  collect,  should  show  so  little  sense  of 
his  guilt  He  ordered  him  to  be  arrested  and 
thmst  him  into  a  prison  where,  all  night  long, 
ooold  be  heard  the  ringing  sound  of  carpenters  at 
tlieir  work.  Next  morning  the  wretched  man 
saw  a  scaflfbld  that  had  been  built  in  the  night 
whereon,  a  few  hours  after,  he  was  hung  as  a 
warning  to  all  thieves  in  the  kiugdom  of  Prussia. 
Some  time  after  this  affair,  a  poor  soldier  was 
brought  before  the  judges  who  bad  been  so  leni- 
ait  (oward  the  thievish  noble.  He,  too,  was 
charged  with  stealing,  and  was  found  guilty.  His 
cnme  was  not  so  aggravated  as  that  of  the  noble, 
but  he  hud  no  rich  and  powerful  friends  to  plead 
for  hbn.  The  ju<lges,  therefore,  condemned  him 
to  die.  But  he  was  such  a  good  soldier  that  his 
colonel  disliked  to  lose  him.  Accordingly,  he 
went  to  the  King  and  complained  of  the  judges* 
•*  They  hang  my  poor  soldier,"  said  he,  **  for  an 
oflfetiae  fur  which  they  do  not  hang  noblemen.*' 
*•  Horn,**  answered  liis  majesty,  **  so  these  judges 
of  mine  hnve  two  weights  and  two  measures,  do 

;  they?"  He  sent  an  order  to  release  the  prisoner, 
{nrdoned  him,  and  restored  him  to  his  regiment 

-  Then  he  sent  for  all  the  judges  to  come  in  haste 
to  the  palace.  These  grave  gentlemen  wondered 
what  the  King  could  want  They  hurried  to  his 
presence.  His  majesty  reproved  them  harshly 
t>r  their  evident  partiality.  <<  So  the  same  of- 
iense  which  hangs  my  poor  soldier,  does  not  hang 
tty  rich  noble  ? "  The  trembling  judges  could 
not  excuse  their  bad  conduct  and  looked  at  one 
Miother  in  great  dismay.  The  King  picked  up 
his  stout  staff  and  cudgeled  them  without  mercy. 
The  blows  fell  like  rain  upon  their  heads  and 
■boulders.  At  last  they  could  stand  it  no  longer,, 
•nd  they  fled  from  the  royal  presence.  Gut  of 
tiie  chamber  door,  down  the  stairs,  through  the 
TAbce  gates,  they  rushed  into  the  streets.  It 
have  been  a  strangely  comical  sight,  for 
of  these  poor  gentlemen  had  bleeding  heads, 
broken  noses,  and  Pome  had  a  few  teeth 
•nocked  out  by  the  furious  blows. 
Sodi  was  the  ruler  who  once  walked  through 
You  IV.— No.  40.  11 


this  market-place.  He  saw  the  market-women 
waiting  idly  for  custom,  and  the  idea  occurred  to 
him,  that  such  waste  of  time  ought  to  be  pr^ 
vented.  He  went  home  and  drew  up  a  curicfl| 
law,  by  which  all  such  people  were  obliged  to' 
work  at  knitting  while  waiting  for  business.  Nor 
did  the  King  suffer  the  law  to  be  neglected.  Every 
little  while  he  came  with  his  sturdy  cane  through 
the  place,  and  then  woe  to  the  idle  woman  who 
was  found  without  her  appointed  work.  Angry 
words  and  furious  blows  revenged  such  neglect 
If  any  refused  obedience  persistently,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  have  a  place  in  the,  market  And 
this  is  why  they  all  knit 

Let  us  pass  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  square. 
The  customers  have  iy>w  come  in  busy  throngs, 
and  the  scene  is  quite  animated.  Along  this  side 
we  have  a  splendid  display  of  flowers.  They  ai-e 
arranged  in  beautiful  bouquets  of  all  size",  made 
up  of  a  great  variety  of  brillinnt  and  del'cate 
flowers.  The  cuhJvation  of  these  is  much  better 
managed  here  than  in  America.  It  is  a  distinct 
abd  large  branch  of  business.  Hence  the  flowers 
are  both  flner  and  cheaper  than  with  us.  In  little 
earthen  pots  you  find  plants  of  all  kinds  for  sale. 
Boses,  pinks,  geraniums,  cactuses,  mi<!nonctte,  oc- 
cupy long  tables  or  rest  in  long  rows  on  the  pave- 
ment These  are  yery  chenp.  For  a  few  cents 
you  may  obtain  one  that  will  make  your  room 
pleasanter  all  the  hot,  weary  summer. 

Turning  the  corner  and  going  alon^  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  square  you  come  upon  fruit  and 
berries.  In  June  you  find  the  little  strawber^ 
lies,  wild  and  sour,  but  veiy  cheap ;  cherries  too, 
in  great  variety,  abound;  blueberries  also,  but 
neither  so  large  nor  s<^  sweet  as  you  buy  in  New 
England.  A  little  further  on,  w6  come  upon  the 
long  row  of  tubs  already  mentioned.  They  are 
still  half  full  of  water,  but  see,  they  are  nlive  with 
flsh.  lliese  fish  are  caught  in  the  lakes  and 
streams,  not  with  hooks  but  with  nets.  They  are 
brought  to  market  in  water,  and  are  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  tubs.  You  see  them  swimming 
around  idly  in  tlie  water,  little  thinking  how  near 
they  nre  to  some  hungry  man's  dinner-pot  The 
eels  are  like  ours,  and  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  the 
pikes  are  like  ours  of  the  same  name ;  and  then 
there  is  a  large,  fine  flsh  with  a  thick,  black, 
veWety  skin,  known  as  the  carp.  If  you  want  to 
buy  two  or  three  pounds  of  any  kind  of  fish,  the 
dealers  catch  them  up  with  their  long-handled 
wire  scoops,  through  which  the  water  slips,  and 
throw  them  into  tlie  deep  balances  in  which  they 
are  weighed.  Then  the  fish  is  dressed  on  the 
spot,  unless  yon  prefer,  as  some  do,  to  take  it 
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home  alive.  In  this  way  you  are  sure  of  haying 
good  fresh  fish  for  dinner.  ^  Slippery  as  an  eel  ** 
is  almost  a  proverh  in  America  for  the  most  sHp- 
Bsry  things  and  men.  But  when  you  see  an  eel 
m  the  hands  of  one  of  these  folks,  you  think  they 
csnnot  be  so  slippery  after  all.  They  handle 
them  with  perfect  ease.  Should  you  try  your 
Hkili,  however,  your  success  would  not  encourage 
you. 

Just  behind,  and  parallel  with  the  fish  tubs, 
yoti  see  huge  piles  of  bird-cages,  and  in  every 
cage  a  bird.  Thrushes,  crossbills,  doves,  canaries, 
quHils  and  others  are  for  sale.  Let  us  come  a  lit- 
tle nearer  and  look  a  little  sharper;  it  may  be 
that  we  shall  find  a  bird  or  two  which  we  shall 
be  glad  to  remember.  I(  you  had  been  down  in 
the  Potsdam  meadows  the  other  morning  about 
sunrise,  you  might  have  heard  something  worth 
your  pains  in  getting  up  so  early,  as  good  old 
Izaak  Walton  knew.  Hear  how  he  talks  about 
the  lark :  ^  The  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice 
and  cheer  herself  and  those  that  hear  her,  she 
then  quits  the  earth  and  sings  as  she  ascends 
higher  into  the  air,  and  having  ended  her  heavenly 
employment,  grows  then  mute  and  sad  to  think 
she  must  descend  to  the  dull  earth,  which  she 
would  not  touch  but  for  necessity.'*  Indee<1,  to 
stand  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  the  sun  ju^t  touch- 
ing the  tops  of  the  distant  hills  with  its  light ;  to 
behold  the  trees,  bushes,  reeds,  and  every  blade 
of  grass  8fMLrkliii<;  with  cool  dew-drops ;  to  listen 
to  the  lowing  and  bleating  of  the  early  fiocks 
on  the  far  off  hill-sides ;  to  watch  the  noisy  geese 
and  the  stntely  snow-white  swans  sailing  along  the 
placid  streams,  —  all  these  together  make  up  a 
scene  full  of  delight  for  ^he  early  riser.  And 
when,  out  of  such  a  charming  spot,  a  bird  springs 
up  into  the  air  whose  voice  swells  and  ripples  and 
iaints  and  rises  again,  as  if  she  would  die  in  the 
sweet  outpouring  of  her  song,  you  almost  covet 
the  dear  bird's  wonderful  gift  of  music.  Now  to 
come  back  to  our  cages  again,  you  notice  a  little, 
light  brown  bird,  in  one  of  these  cnges,  whose  ap- 
pearance is  not  by  far  so  fnir  as  that  of  many  of 
his  neighbors.  Yet  this  is  our  sweet  lark.  You 
can  buy  him  for  half  a  dollar.  But  how  cruel  to 
prison  up  in  a  dingy  cage  the  free  bird  meant  to 
enjoy  the  open  skies  and  fragrant,  dewy  meadows. 
Beside  the  lark's  cnge  stands  another,  in  which 
is  seen  a  modest  looking  bird.  Sitting  on  his  lit- 
tle perch,  :and  blinking  his  tender  eyes  meekly  in 
the  sun,  you  would  hardly  imagine  him  a  famous 
songster.  But  snpfiose  we  should  go  some  moon- 
light night  at  nhoxA  ten  o'clock  to  the  Thier-Gar- 
ten.     This  was  once  a  royal  game-park,  but  is 


now  given  up  to  public  nse.  It  is  a  lovely  grove, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  extent.  Patk 
and  roads  run  through  it  in  every  directioa; 
fiower-plots  and  fish*ponds  abound;  rustic  sests 
wait  to  receive  you  in  the  cool  shade,  and  acrcm 
the  emerald  grass,  statuary  gleams  here  and  there 
on  the  eye.  All  this  makes  it  a  delightful  play- 
ground for  children,  and  in  the  day-time  thou- 
sands may  be  seen  loitering  and  romping  there. 
But  late  in  the  evening  all  grows  still  and  cool, 
the  moon  darts  down  her  soft  beams  and  the  dew 
shines  on  the .  leaves.  But  hu^h  !  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  grove  there  arises  a  song  of  purs, 
rich  melody,  —  loud,  clear,  trilling,  now  fiilling  aad 
DOW  redoubled,  till  the  very  air  shivers  with  de- 
light ;  the  trees  nod  mysteriously  to  one  another; 
and  the  round,  contented  moon  looks  blandly  dowa 
as  though  it  would  say,  "  There  now,  did  you  ever 
hear  the  like  ?  "  The  singer  himself  seems  well 
pleased  with  his  success,  for  he  pauses  often,  as  if 
to  listen  to  his  own  music,  while  it  fioats  off 
through  the  wood,  and  the  echoes  of  the  grove 
emulously  repeat  his  notes  to  each  other  as  long 
as  they  are  able.  This  musician  of  the  oool,  fra- 
grant night  is  a  nightingale,  like  our  modest  bird 
in  the  little  cage  that  stands  there  in  the  hot  sua. 
He  is  silent  now,  and  I  should  not  blame  him  if 
he  refnsed  to  sing  for  those  who  bold  biro  cap- 
tive. 

We  turn  another  comer  and  go  up  the  western 
side  of  the  market.  I  advise  you  to  hold  your 
noses  and  go  upon  the  run.  It  is  the  cheese  thit 
smells  so  bad.  How  a  German  can  eat  such  stuff 
is  hard  to  guess.  The  cheese  is  of  various  kiodii 
so  that  you  may  choose  the  particular  bad  odsr 
which  suits  you  best.  Here  is  meat  for  sale.  It 
is  brought  hither  dead,  indeed,  but  with  the  skin 
still  on.  So  is  it  with  the  calves,  sheep,  lambs, 
and  the  deer.  Look  at  the  busy  multitude:  iat 
hundreds  are  now  here  buying  their  day's  previa* 
ions.  Tliey  are  eager  in  their  work,  and  seasi  to 
find  considerable  sport  in  it.  Suppose  a  thick 
cloud  should  suddeidy  draw  across  the  sky,  woaU 
not  much  of  the  stock  in  trade  be  wet  ?  To  ba 
sure,  but  rain  does  not  harm  fiowers,  potatoes, 
carrots,  and  other  vegetables.  A  few  drops  of 
water  do  not  frighten  these  stahvart  women. 
Whatever  the  shower  could  harm  would  !«  care* 
fully  covered.  When  the  weather  grows  hot,  yo« 
will  find  huge  party-colored  umbrellaa  raised  over 
most  of  the  stands  to  protect  the  merchandise 
But  before  we  go  it  may  be  well  to  buy  a  little 
fniit  Remember  that  no  German  ever  gives  any 
trader  his  full  price  for  any  article.  If  the  dealer 
sees  that  you  are  not  Germans,  and,  especially,  if 
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he  suspects  joa  of  speaking  English,  he  will  do 
his  best  to  cheat  yoa.  I  remember  a  curious  af- 
&ir  I  once  had  with  an  old  fruit-dealer,  just  at 
this  northwest  corner  of  the  market  On  reach- 
kg  the  spot  just  mentioned,  I  saw  some  particu- 
krly  nice  apples.  "  How  much  ?  "  said  I,  point- 
ing to  (he  tempting  fruit.  ^  Half  a  groschen 
apiece,"  answered  the  cold,  gray -eyed  woman. 
"I  will  take  two,". said  I,  putting  them  into  my 
pocket  and  laying  down  a  two  and  a  half  groschen 
piece.  But  die  dame  had  noticed  that  I  was  not 
a  Gennan.  I  saw  the  hard  eyes  flash  eagerly 
as  she  swept  my  money  into  her  little  box,  and 
then,  lifting  herself  up,  drummed  idly  oa  her 
(able  with  her  bony  hands.  I  perceived  that  she 
did  not  mean  to  pay  back  my  change,  and  deter- 
mined that  she  should.     ^  The  apples  were  one 


groschen,  and  I  gave  you  two  and  a  half,"  said  F. 
She  made  no  reply,  did  not  even  look  up.  I  re- 
peated my  demand.  ^  The  apples  were  a  gros- 
chen and  the  gentleman  gave  me  a  groschei^p 
said  she  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  ^  No,  no,  I  want 
a  groschen  and  a  half."  But  pay  me  she  would 
not.  After  further  parley,  I  grew  desperate.  See- 
ing Hue  sweet  oranges  on  her  stand,  I  suddenly 
caught  up  my  handful  and  stowed  them  into  my 
pockets.  She  was  in  trouble  now  ;  in  a  pleading 
voice  she  asked  me  to  pay  for  the  oranges.  "  I 
have  paid  for  them."  —  "  No,  only  for  the  apples," 
persisted  she.  ^  Apples  and  oranges  both,"  I  re- 
joined. Finally  she  proposed  to  pay  back  my 
change  if  I  would  give  up  (he  oranges.  I  agreed 
on  condition  that  she  should  pay  me  first  She 
consented,  and  the  thing  was  done. 


NEGRO   FABLES. 


THIRD  COLLECTION. 


Bn.    RABBIT  AND    DB   KING. 

The  following  story  was  told  a  little  girl  by 
her^'niaummer,"  her  nurse,  in  South  Carolina,  to 
**  make  her  behave,"  one  rainy  afternoon  :  — 

Once  upon  a  time  Br.  Rabbit  went  to  de  king 
and  said,  — ^  Maussa  King,  I  hab  come  to  ax 
jon  a  fkber :  I  want  you  to  gib  me  some  sense." 

"Why,  Br.  Rabbit,"  said  de  king,  "you  got  all 
^  de  sense  dat  dere  is,  and  dere  is  no  more  lef  to 
gib  you." 

But  Br.  Rabbit  say,  —  "  Ei !  Maussa  King,  I 
ain't  got  none  ;  do  gib  me  some  sense." 

Dmi  de  king  say,  — "  Well,  Br.  Rabbit,  you 
■0  perseverance,  Til  gib  you  de  sense,  if  you'll 
go  in  de  woods  and  bring  roe  a  long  rattlesnake." 

So  Br.  Rabbit  took  a  long  pole  and  went  into 
de  woods,  and  prentsly  he  spy  a  rattlesnake  in 
de  holler  of  a  big  oak-tree,  and  he  sit  down  to 
watch  tell  he  wake. 

Prents'ly  de  rattlesnake  open  he  eye. 

"What  a  bereutiful  creeter;  he  jist  want  to 
be  a  little  taller  dan  he  is." 

Den  de  rattlesnake  pride  was  up,  and  he  say, 
^•*You  are  a  fool,  Br.  Rabbit  You  tink  l)e- 
CBose  I  coil  up  here,  I  ain't  tall.  Wliy,  I  is 
taller  dan  dat  pole  you  got  in  your  hand  ;  I  kin 
loll  myself  roan'  and  roun'  it,  and  hab  a  big 
piece  of  tail  leave  over." 

Den  Br.  Rabbit  tun  one  side  to  laugh,  and  he 
•ay,  — "'Scose  me,  Br.  RaUlesnake,  but  I  don't 
believe  you." 


Den  Br.  Rattlesnake  come  out  de  holler  of  de 
tree,  to  show  Br.  Rabbit  how  long  he  really  was, 
and  he  coil  himself  roun',  and  roun',  and  roun' 
de  pole. 

Den  Br.  Rabbit  put  his  hand  on  his  troat,  and 
hold  him  fsi^t  so  he  couldn't  untwist,  and  carried 
him  to  de  king  and  say,  —  ^  Now,  Maussa  King, 
you  proudse  me  some  sense  if  I  would  bring  you 
a  big  rattlesnake." 

And  de  king  say,  —  "  Why,  Br.  Rabbit,  'tain't 
no  ^e  to  gib  you  ^ense;  you  hab  more  sense 
dan  anybody,  for  bring  me  dis  berry  rattlesnake." 

Den  Br.  Rabbit  beg  de  king  again,  and  de 
king  said,  —  "  Well,  if  you  bring  me  a  calabash 
full  of  flies,  I  will  gib  you  de  request  which  you 
ax." 

So  Br.  Rabbit  took  a  calabash,  and  filled  it 
half  full  of  honey,  and  went  where  de  flies  live ; 
and  of  course  dey  went  after  de  honey,  and  soon 
de  calabash  was  fulled  wid  demselves. 

Den  Br.  Rabbit  carried  de  calabash  to  de  king, 
and  say,  —  ^*  Now  do,  Maussa  King,  keep  your 
proml-e  true,  and  gib  poor  me  some  sense." 

Den  de  king  say,  —  '*  I  tink  for  true,  Br. 
Rabbit,  dat  you  hab  sense  already,  more  dan  any 
odder  of  my  subjects ;  but,  to  show  de  world  in 
all  time  to  come,  dat  you  has  got  sense,  I  will 
put  a  little  tuft  of  gray  hair  on  your  forehead, 
and  eberybody  will  know  dat  de  sense  is  inside." 

And  dat  is  de  reason  dat  rabbits  always  hab  a 
little  gray  spojb  on  dera  foreheads  to  dis  day.  • 
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The  Truly  Rural  Homaunf  of  the  Sleepy  Princess. 


[April, 


THE   TRULY   RURAL   ROMAUNT   OF   THE    SLEEPY   PRINCESS. 


(Concladed.) 


XIX. 

Now  gay  and  sad  by  tiiras,  his  heart, 
As  love  or  grief  inserts  a  dart : 
Should  Poppy  die,  what  woe  were  his  I 
Should  she  survive,  what  hopes  of  blisa ! 
This  way,  or  that,  he  feels  a  shock 
Like  battledore  and  shuttlecock. 


XX. 


At  length  arrived  at  Poppy  Court, 
He  makes  his  greeting  sharp  and  short : 
"  Quick,  quick  !  a  leech,  —  a  doctor  bring  I 
*  Ye  pages,  to  the  Queen  and  King ; 
And  tell  them, —  with  all  caution,  pray,  — 
The  Princess  sweet  hath  swooned  away.** 
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XXI. 

Here  in  the  Leech's  silent  hower, 
Hath  Poppy  Iain  for  many  an  hour, 
While  the  whole  court  is  in  a  maze  ; 
The  Doctor  shakes  his  head,  and  says,  • 
*"  If  she  is  dead,  my  skill  is  vain  ; 
If  nor,  —  she  may  revive  again." 


XXII. 

At  last  her  trance  is  o'er.     She  wakes  I 

A  cooling  drink  she  beg."*,  and  takes  ! 

Joy  reigns  alone,  and  all  is  gay  : 

'<  Quick,  take  these  gallipots  away. 

Ring  all  the  bells.     Sound  gongs  and  drums. 

And  let  the  sky  rain  sugar-plums. 
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[Asrt. 


xxin. 

'<  Ho,  there !  bring  in  the  gallant  brave 

Who  did  our  princess  daughter  save 

From  Dragon's  fangs.     Ho  !  bring  him  here, 

And  let  him  taste  our  costliest  cheer." 

(Thus  spoke  the  King),  —  "  If  he  would  wive, 

With  all  our  heart  we  Poppy  give." 


XXIT. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass.     The  pair 
Were  grandly  married  then  and  there ; 
And  thenceforth  1e«l  a  happy  life, 
A  model  husband,  model  wife. 
With  this  good  wish  I  bid  adiea. 
May  no  worse  happen  unto  you. 
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Do  you  believe  that  more  than  eight  hundxed 
yeiU^  agO)  boys  were  just  what  hoj&  are  now  ? 
That  ihey  played  together  much  the  same  as  now ; 
Eked  marvelous  stories  of  adventure,  just  as  you 
do;  and  planned  together  what  they  would  do 
viien  they  i«hould  grow  up,  as  if  nobody  yet  had 
half  equaled  the  possible  to  a  boy  ? 

AihI  just  as  we  often  see  two  boys  so  attached 
to  each  other  that  they  must  needs  be  together, 
or  phiy  is  not  play,  so  in  that  time,  long  ago,  I 
can  tell  you  of  two  boys  who  were  more  than 
hrothen  to  each  otber,  and  who  played,  and  told 
stories  and  planned  together,  and  what  is  more, 
bj  and  by,  carried  out  their  plans  together,  even 
ts  the  end  of  their  lives. 

The  elder  of  these  two  boy4  was  Bjarni  *  Guni- 
olfison;  the  younger,  Guuuar  Olafsson.  They 
,  fi?ed  in  Iceland  —  perhaps  the  most  dreary  and 
desokte  of  all  inhabited  lands.  A  green  valley 
leading  to  the  sea  was  the  possession  of  Bjamfs 
&tber,  who  was  a  Ilofgodi  or  chieftain.  He  had 
sailed  away  from  Norway  when  he  was  a  young 
mao,  fleeing  from  tlie  oppressive  rule  of  King 
Harald,  and  takiug  with  him  tbree  ravens,  had 
trusted  himself  to  their  guidance ;  for  the  raven 
IB  Odin's  bird,  and  Odin  is  the  father  of  the  gods. 
Wheo  he  had  sailed  many  leagues,  he  let  the  first 
ntveafiy;  it  mounted  high  in  the  air,  wheeled 
about  for  an  inst^iut,  and  then  turned  back  to- 
ward  the  Norwegian  coast;  tind  Guniolf  said, 
^  I  have  sent  him  out  too  soon.  Norway  is  still 
the  nearest  land,  or  he  would  not  fiy  that  way." 
So  Uiey  sailed  on  and  on,  and  by  and  by  he  let 
the  second  raven  fly.  The  bird  fluw  hither  and 
tbither,  sometimes  out  of  sight,  somt^times  circling 
about  the  vessers  com*se,  aiid  finally  it  came  back 
to  the  deck ;  then  Guniolf  said,  ^'  The  laud  is  too 
&r  away ;  he  can  see  it  neither  behind  nor  before ; 
I  must  wait  and  try  again."  At  the  end  of  three 
daj8  more  he  let  the  last  raven  fiy,  and  when  it 
had  mounted  straight  up  in  the  air,  so  high  that 
it  could  bee  far  away  on  every  side,  it  turncl  its 
course  to  the  northwest,  and  fiew  steadily  l>efoi*e 
them,  and  the  ship  followed  as  steadily,  and  her 
crew  soon  descried  the  bleak  shores,  ihe  icy  moun- 
tains, and  the  smoky  \  olcanoes  of  the  strange 
island.  Then  Guniolf  called  upon  Thor  to  dh*ect 
his  landing,  and  throwing  overboard  a  pillar  of 
wood  carve<l  with  sacred  W(»rd?,  he  watched  it  as 
*  The  J  ill  this  name  has  tlie  power  of  t. 


it  drifted  shoreward,  and  finally  was  stranded  in 
the  little  bay  that  skirts  this  valley. 

"  Here,  then,"  he  cried,  **  have  the  gods  ap- 
pointed my  dwelling."  And  he  unloaded  the  tim- 
ber with  which  his  vessel  whs  laden,  and  built 
him>elf  a  house,  gathered  about  him  many  I'etain- 
ers,  voyaged  successfully  to  the  Scotch  shores  and 
to  Denmark  and  Norway ;  and  partly  by  trade, 
partly  by  piracy,  gained  for  himself  a  name  and 
a  fortune,  and  brought  home  the  beautiful  Gun- 
hilda  for  his  wife. 

Bjarni  was  his  eldest  son,  trained  from  his 
babyhood  to  wrestle  and  fight,  to  swim  in  the  ice, 
cold  waters^  and  to  be«ir  any  amount  of  fatigue 
and  exposure ;  above  all,  never  to  utter  a  groan  or 
shed  a  tear,  and  to  fiice  death  calmly  and  gayly. 
So  the  boy  heard  tales  of  his  grandfiEither,  who 
died  laughing  on  the  battle-field,  carried  thither 
at  his  own  request,  borne  on  his  shield  when  he 
was  too  feeble  to  walk,  and  dreaded  lest  he  should 
ignomiuiously  pensh  of  disease  in  his  bed. 

And  Bjarai  sought  danger  and  rejoiced  in  it, 
promising  himself  a  glorious  end. 

When  he  was  five  or  six  yeara  old,  a  liltle  com- 
panion came  to  him;  for  over  the  ridg^  of  the 
hill  was  another  settlement,  and  to  it  Olaf  the 
DaneJiad  brought  his  young  wife  and  his  blue- 
eyed  boy,  Guunar.  Bjarai,  with  his  little  bow 
and  spear,  was  roaming  the  hill-i>ide,  when  he  saw 
the  fair-£Etced  child,  twelve  months  his  junior, 
dimbiug  among  the  rocks  to  avoid  a  fierce,  snarl- 
ing dog,  of  that  wild  breed  native  to  the  inland. 
Instantly  the  bold  child  let  fiy  his  spear  at  the 
beast,  and  while  he  howled  and  skulked  away, 
the  little  Gunnar  sprang  down  to  his  protector's 
side,  and  with  the  frank  admiration  of  childhood, 
claimed  him  at  once  as  his  hero  and  his  friend. 

From  that  day  forward  the  two  boys  were  sel- 
dom apart.  If  Bjarni  was  the  older  and  strou^jer 
of  the  two,  there  was  nothing  that  Guunar  would 
hesitate  to  undertake  under  his  guidance  ;  noth- 
ing indeed  seemed  adventurous  enough  to  satisfy 
such  ambition  as  .filled  the  heai-ts  of  thei«e  chil- 
dren ;  and  what  was  still  impossible  to  their  youth 
was  held  ever  before  them  in  glowing  colors,  as 
the  probable  exploits  for  their  manhood.  So  they 
hardened  themselves  by  exposure ;  strengthened 
their  muscles  by  racing,  wrestling,  and  swimming ; 
practiced  with  the  bow  and  spear  that  they  might 
be  expert  in  the  use  of  arms;  and  waited  im- 
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patiently  for  their  fifteenth  birthdays,  which  should 
make  them  their  own  masters,  and  bring  them 
Hword,  buckler,  and  lance.  For  at  that  age  an 
Icelandic  boy  was  considered  a  man,  and  left  to 
lis  own  guidance  and  support. 

Tiiey  vied  with  each  other  in  imitation  of  tlie 
boy  Vagn,  who  at  twelve  years  old  h»4d  sought 
admission  to  the  ban<l  of  the  Jomsberg  sea-rov- 
.  ers ;  and  proved  his  right  to  be  received  by  over- 
coming in  fight  Jati  Sigvald,  who  was  six  years 
his  senior.  And  they  ever  held  up  to  each  other 
this  standaitl  of  courage  :  —  that  no  one  is  truly 
brave  who  fears  to  face  two  men  equally  as  strong 
and  well-armed  hs  himself. 

One  day.  when  Bjarni  was  about  fen  years  old, 
he  climbed  with  his  companion  the  steep  crags  by 
the  sea-shore,  and  they  saw  a  vessel  iu  the  distance, 
with  a  dragon's  head  glittering  upon  its  prow,  and 
before  it  in  the  water  floated,  BOt  the  u^uhI  sacred 
pillars  of  wood,  sucli  as  Guniolf  had  brought  to 
determine  his  landing-place,  but  tlie  body  of  a  dead 
warrior,  richly  clad,  and  laid  upon  a  shield.  On 
floated  the  body,  and  on  sailed  the  vesj>el  behind 
it,  and  botli  were  soon  stranded  in  the  bay  where 
Guniolfs  valley  met  the  sea. 

The  boys  ran  eagerly  to  the  landing-place,  and 
Bjami  promptly  broup:ht  his  father  to  the  shore, 
at  the  request  of  the  warrior  who  commanded  the 
vessel. 

<<I  am  Halfer,  the  son  of  Hnkon,"  said  the 
stranger :  *^  the  body  of  llakon,  my  father,  lies  on 
this  shield  nt  my  feet ;  together  we  left  Norway 
to  settle  in  this  new  land ;  and  he,  dying,  charged 
me  to  let  his  body  float  before,  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  whatever  land  it  should  first  touch. 
Now,  therefore,  yield  to  me  your  homestead,  or 
prepare  to  defend  it  by  a  holmgang ;  *  £:>r  I  muHt 
keep  my  vow  which  I  made  by  the  edge  of  my 
sword." 

Then  Guniolf  answered,  "  Let  us  contend  for 
it  with  sword  and  battle-axe,  nnd  to  the  stronger 
man  it  skdl  belong ;  so  shall  you  fulfill  your  vow, 
and  I  perchance  also  keep  'my  homestead." 

So  there  on  the  strand  they  fought ;  and  the 
children  looked  on  with  admiration,  not  with 
fear.  So  brave  were  both  warriors,  that  for  an 
hour  neither  had  the  advantage  of  the  other ; 
and  then  the  sword  of  Hali'er  broke  against 
Guniolfs  shield,  and^  th^  stranger  fell  to  the 
ground  in  the  sudden  recoil.  The  friends  who 
stood  by  shouted  applnu^^e  for  both  sides.  ''It 
ha^  been  well  fought,  and  both  combatants  have 
covered  themselves  with  honor."  And  Guniolf 
raised  Halfer  and  embraced  him, saying,  ''Let  us 
•Dud. 


be  as  brothers,  since  in  arms  we  are  equaL  My 
homestead  is  still  my  own,  but  take  thou  the 
long  peninsula  that  stretches  to  my  ritrht,  and  in 
the  shelter  of  that  hill  bnild  thy  dwelling." 

So  Haller  was  satisfied,  for  he  had  dune  bis 
atmost  to  fulfill  his  vow ;  and  he  hastened  to  take 
possession  of  the  neighboring  land  by  iightnig 
fires  upon  it,  and  shooting  burning  arrows  over 
the  streams.  And  for  many  years  Halfer,  the  { 
son  of  Hakon,  was  the  brave  companion  of 
Guniolf,  in  hunt  and  in  battle,  by  land  and  by 
sea. 

But  my  story  should  be  of  Bjami,  not  of  his 
father;  so  I  hasten  on  to  the  time  when  (he 
youth  has  his  sword  and  buckler,  and  begins  Ids 
manly  career.  He  is  tall  and  strong,  fiili  of  ac- 
tivity, and  burning  for  adventure.  He  longs  to 
see  his  white  shield  blazoned  with  the  signs  of 
his  valiant  deeds ;  and  his  &ther,  repeating  the 
old  Norse  maxim,  "Homely  is  the  home-bred 
child,"  bids  him  take  the  vessel  that  lies  in  the 
bay,  and  seek  his  fortune  where  he  will ;  remem- 
bering that  a  truly  valiant  man  &oes  calmly  two 
foes,  gives  back  but  a  step  for  three,  and  flees 
only  before  four. 

Now,  for  ttie  first  time,  Bjami  and  Gunnar  are 
to  be  separated  for  a  whole  year.  But  the  for- 
mer promises  to  return  to  the  feast  which  shall 
celebrate  his  friend's  majority,  when  they  will  set 
out  together,  to  seek  some  of  their  long-talked  of 
adventures. 

I  will  not  stay  to  teU  you  all  the  details  of 
Bjami's  first  year  of  manhood ;  of  his  sea-fight 
with  Sigmund  off  the  Orkney  Islands;  of  the 
rescue  of  his  little  cousin,  Gerda,  from  the  hands 
of  the  pirates ;  and  of  his  wild  and  tempestuous 
voyages.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  he  came 
home  with  honor,  and  sat  down  at  the  feast 
among  the  bravest. 

How  they  ate  oat-porridge  and  horse-flesh, 
boar's  flesh  and  beef,  and  drank  beer  and  mead 
out  of  the  wild  bull's  horns,  I  will  leave  you  to 
picture  for  yourselves ;  and  I  will  pass  on  to  the 
story-telling,  which  was  the  crowning  delight  of 
the  feast. 

First  the  old  Sagaman  related  the  deeds  of  the 
noble  ancestors,  adding  verse  after  verse,  to  re- 
count later  triumphs  of  the  houses  of  Guniolf 
and  Olaf ;  and  finally,  the  exploits  of  the  young 
Bjarni  himself.  Then  each  guest  added  song  or 
story,  of  love  or  of  war ;  of  the  Jomsberg  pi- 
rates, or  the  battles  of  the  gods ;  and,  at  last, 
Thorfinn,  snraamed  KarUefne,  f  related  the  story 
of  his  last  year's  voyage  to  distant  western 
t  PoMWDg  maaif  abffities. 
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diores,  where  old  Brick  the  Bed,  banished  ten 
jmn  before  from  Iceland,  had  founded  a  new 
state.  ^  And,"  he  added,  ^  if  one  may  credit  the 
tales  of  Leif  Ericksaon,  there  lies  to  the  south  a 
new  land,  abounding  in  com  and  wine.  Why 
shoold  a  man  drink  beer,  when  he  may  have 
wine  for  the  trouble  of  going  for  it  ? 

•*  True,  there  are  wild  people  —  Skrselling) — 
who  inhabit  the  country,  and  the  voyage  is  at- 
tended with  no  littJe  danger  from  icebergs,  but  it 
jg  odIj  the  C3ward  who  thinks  he  shall  live  for- 
ever; and  Odin  receives  as  gladly  the  men  who 
btttle  with  ice  and  storms,  and  the  wild  Skrsel- 
lings,  as  those  who  meet  death  in  fight  with  Dane, 
or  Norwegian,  or  Saracen.  Who  now  will  join 
me  in  an  expedition  to  seek  these  unknown  coasts, 
and  claim  them  for  ouTijelves  ?  **  * 

He  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking,  when  Bjamt 
fHofiered  his  vessel  and  his  own  services,  and 
Gonnar  gladly  joined  his  friend.  Then  came 
lliorfaall  Giamlasson  and  Snorri  Thorbrandsson, 
and  many  another  bold  sea-rover.  And  so,  in 
the  early  antunm  of  1006,  two  ships  set  snil  for 
the  new  country,  with  the  intention,  however,  of 
wintering  in  Greenland  with  Erick  the  Red. 

Ga(  the  fiither  of  Gunuar,  caaie  to  Bjarni  be- 
fore they  embarked,  and  exacted  from  him  a 
promise  that  Guiinar  should  always  share  with 
Imn  whatever  lot  might  befall ;  and  then  they 
sailed  away  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  in  due 
time  reached  the  snowy  shores  of  Greenland. 

Here  they  passed  the  short  days  and  long 
nights  of  the  winter  as  the  guests  of  old  Erick  the 
Bed,  whose  hospitality  was  gladly  extended  to 
the  crews  of  the  two  vessels,  and  through  the 
bngevenuigs  Leif  Ericksson  told  marvelous  tales 
of  the  southern  shores  abounding  in  grapes  and 
timber ;  and  he  showed  pieces  of  beautifully  pol- 
ished bird*s-eye  maple,  which  he  called  mnsser- 
WDoJ.  And  when  the  stories  gathered  a  sterner 
interest  from  the  narration  of  the  dangers  of  the 
way,^the  Skraellings,  who  bad  killed  Leif  s  broth- 
er Thorvaldf  the  terrible  disease  that  had  carried 
off  also*  his  brother  Thorstein ;  and  the  adverse 
winds  that  had  tossed  their  vessels  all  summer, 
so  that  they  could  make  no  land,  —  the  guests 
were  only  the  more  earnest  to  start  on  a  similar 
expedition,  and  they  even  resolved  to  plant  a  col- 
ony, and  perhaps  ei^tablish  an  independent  nation. 
So  the  early  spring  sees  them  on  their  way ; 
bot  with  Thorfiun  goes  Gudrida,  Thorstein's 
handsome  widow,  who 'has  become  his  wife  ;  and, 
moreover,  a  third  vessel  joins  them  from  Green- ' 

*  Thifl  bnd  WM  AiMrica,  visited  in  1001  by  Leif  Ericknon. 
Tie  Skraelfings  were  Eequimaixx. 


land,  commanded  by  Thorvard,  who  takes  with 
him  his  wife  Freydisa. 

Without  accident  or  adventure  they  sail  along 
the  coast,  and  reach  Kjalarness,  or  Cape  KeeLf 
where  Thorvald  set  up  the  old  keel  of  his  vessel, 
which  was  torn  off  by  a  storm.  Still  southward 
they  sailed,  and  found  com  growing  wild,  and  the 
hills  covered  with  vines,  game  in  the  forests,  and 
fish  in  the  rivers.  To  these  Icelanders,  the  land, 
in  all  the  beauty  of  early  summer,  seemed  a  par- 
adise. They  built  for  themselves  booths,  forgot 
for  a  time  their  warlike  habits,  and  lived  a  life  of 
pleasant  ease.  A  little  son  was  bom  to  Gudrida, 
and  his  father  called  him  Snorri.  So*  Snorri 
Thorfinusson  was  the  first  child  of  European 
parents,  bom  in  America. 

The  winter  passed  with  pleasant  cheer;  but 
before  the  first  days  of  spring  came  on,  ^their 
stores  fiuled,  and  famine  threatened  them.  Some 
prayed  to  Thor  and  Odin,  and  some  to  Christ ; 
but  God,  who  sends  the  spring-time  alike  to  all, 
brought  back  the  birds  to  the  forest'^,  the  fi^h  to 
the  rivers,  and  the  fruits  to  the  earth,  and  again 
they  reveled  in  plenty. 

Now,  Thorhall,  one  of  Thorvald's  men,  tiring 
of  this  simple  life,  took  a  boat  and  eight  men,  and 
sailed  away  in  search  of  adventure,  and  was 
never  heard  from  afterward. 

Do  you  think  that  Bjami  and  Gunnar  wearied 
for  the  excitement  and  adventure  they  had  come 
out  to  seek  ?  They  ranged  the  forests,  and  slew 
the  deer,  but  they  found  no  dangers  great  enough 
to  satisfy  them ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  long 
talked  of  Skrsellings  made  their  appearance  in 
canoei>,  coming  up  the  bay,  it  was  wiih  joy  that 
the  two  friends  drew  their  swords,  and  ran  out  to 
meet  them.  Then  Thorfinn  commanded  them  to 
return,  saying,  "  Why  not  make  these  people  our 
friends,  insti'ad  of  our  enemies  ?  "  And  he  caused 
a  white  shield  to  be  carried  toward  them,  in  sign 
of  peace.  They  gathered  round  the  Northmen, 
full  of  wonder;  oifered  skins  of  squirrels,  and 
fine  gray  furs,  in  exchange  for  porridge,  and  bits 
of  gay  cloth  ;  but  chiefly  they  desired  the  swoi  ds 
and  speam,  which  the  Northmen  wisely  refused 
to  part  with.  While  they  traded,  Tliorfinu's 
great  white  bull,  that  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Norway,  beg>in  to  bellow ;  and  the  Skrael- 
lint;?,  in  a  teiTible  fright,  fled  to  their  ciinoes,  and 
rowed  away  as  fHst  as  possible. 

Bjarni  and  Gunnar  stood  on  the  shore,  and 
laughed  scornfully  to  see  their  flight.  **An  enemy 
not  fit  to  combat,"  they  said. 


t  CapeOod. 
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^  Let  U8  leave  this  land  of  ease,"  cried  BjurnL 
**  We  shall  hei-e  forget  that  we  are  wamors." 

Bat  before  thej  oou]d  make  preparations  for 
departure,  back  came  tiie  SknelliugSt  armed  with 
slings  and  stones,  and  shouting  defiance.  And 
Tliorfinn  advanced  the  red  shield,  and  the  North- 
men rushed  glad!  j  to  the  attack. 

Suddenly  great  clouds  gatliered  behind  the 
Sknellings,  and  the  thunder  rolled.  The  North- 
men turaed  pale  with  terror,  for  they  knew  that 
Thor,  the  Thunderer,  was  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy ;  and  fearing  to  face  the  god,  they  fled  to 
the  shelter  of  the  forest,  —  all  but  Freydisa,  who, 
finding  heritelf  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rest, 
suddenly  turned,  and,  picking  up  the  sword  of 
Thorbrand,  who  had  been  killed  with  a  stone, 
rushed  with  wild  gestures  at  the  foe,  who  fled  in 
dismay  before  her.  When  the  men  saw  her  hero- 
ism,  they  were  ashamed,  and  turned  to  pursue  the 
flying  enemy.  Yet  I  think  we  may  truly  say 
that  the  first  battle  in  America,  between  Euro- 
peans and  natives,  was  won  by  a  wooian. 

Don*t  you  wonder  that  these  Northmen,  with 
all  their  love  of  fighting,  and  all  their  contompt 
for  cowardice,  did  not  take  more  to  heart  their  , 
disgraceful  conduct  in  this  battle?  But  they 
justified  themselves  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  impious  to  fight  against  Thor  and  Odin  ;  al- 
though I  believe  that  in  their  hearts  they  scorned 
them^elve.4,  when  they  thought  of  the  brave  con- 
duct of  Freydisa. 

Now  BJHrni  prepared  his  vessel,  loaded  her 
with  fine  woods,  stored  her  with  fish,  and  dried 
grapes,  and  corn,  and  sailed  away.  But  a  strong 
northwest  wind  drove  him  before  it,  so  that  in- 
stea«]  of  making  Greenland,  he  sailed,  in  spite  of 
himself,  into  new  and  unknown  regions. 

The  days  grew  warmer,  the  sun  higher  at  noon, 
and  strange  sea-creatures  sported  in  the  ves-^el's 
wake.  "  Now,  at  last,"  cried  the  two  young  men, 
"  a  real  adventure  awaits  us  ;  for  who  ever  be- 
fore sailed  these  seas  ! " 

Nor  was  their  wonder  diminished,  when  they 
drifted  at  length  into  a  calm  expanse,  so  filled 
with  sea-weeds,  —  bright  green,  soirlet,  gray,  and 
black,  —  that  it  seem-'d  almost  like  a  flower-gar- 
den. And  the  wind  died  away,  the  water  itself 
ceased  to  flow,  and,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the 
vessel  8t(X)d  still,  or  rocked  idly  among  the  soft 
verdure. 

Bjarni  was  am-'z  d.  Here  indeed  was  adven- 
ture such  Hi  mortiil  man  never  before  met ;  but 


there  was  nothing-  to  fight  against,  nothing  to 
meet  with  force  of  arm»,  or  strength  of  moade 
Never  beibre  had  he  felt  so  powerless. 

The  days  went  slowly  by  ;  in  vain  they  waited 
for  a  wind  or  a  tide,  thnt  should  dispel  the  en- 
chantment of  this  magic  sea.  Slowly,  nnd  at 
first  imperceptibly,  the  ship  began  to  settle  lower 
and  lower  into  the  water.  The  sailors  sought  in 
vain  for  a  leak ;  the  water,  they  said,  seemed  to 
ooze  through  her  sides.  There  was  no  poasibility 
of  stopping  it.  Then  they  discovered  that  nnd^ 
the  floating  leaves  lurked  long,  slimy  sea-worms; 
that  were  steadily  boring  their  way  into  the  ves» 
sel,  and  no  power  of  theirs  oocdd  either  prevent 
the  horrible  progress  of  this  scuttling,  or  take 
the  ship  out  of  the  way  of  these  all-penading 
enemies. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Bjami  began  to 
understand  that  there  is  another  kind  of  bravery 
than  that  displayed  on  the  battle-field.  With 
cheerful  courage  he  sought  for  the  best  means  of 
meeting  this  unlooked  for  disaster. 

Forty  men  formed  the  vessel's  crew.  One  boat 
was  ail  they  possessed.  It  would  hold  but  twenty, 
and  how,  indeed,  could  it  be  protected  from  the 
attacks  of  the  warms  ?  By  the  advice  of  an  old 
sailor,  they  smeared  the  boat,  both  outside  and  in, 
with  seal-hlubher  ;  nnd  then,  in  the  hope  of  sav- 
ing at  least  some  part  of  the  crew,  they  drew  lots 
for  places  in  it. 

The  lot  for  the  boat  fell  to  Bjami,  but  not  to 
Gunnar.  One  by  one  the  nineteen  men  passed 
over  the  side,  and  took  their  seats ;  and  Bjami 
was  the  last  to  go.  Tlien  Gunnar  cried  suddenly, 
*^  Wilt  thou  leave  me,  Bjami  ?  Didst  thou  not 
promise  my  father,  when  I  left  Iceland  with  theey 
that  we  should  share  the  same  lot  ?  " 

*'  And  that  we  won't  do,"  replied  Bjami ;  ^  get 
thou  into  the  boat,  and  I  will  return  to  the  ship, 
for  I  see  thou  hast  a  hankering  after  life." 

Then  he  stepped  back  to  his  place  on  the  ves- 
sel ;  gave  a  parting  cheer  for  tlie  boat,  which, 
rowed  by  strong  arms,  soon  found  its  way  out  of 
the  slimy  sea ;  and  then,  we  may  well  imagine, 
he  thought  of  his  grandfather's  death  on  the  bat- 
tle-field ;  thought  of  the  pleasant  hopes  of  bis 
boyhood ;  and,  in  tho  consciousness  of  a  noble 
action,  went  down  into  the  sea  with  a  cheerful 
and  contented  spirit. 

^\t  is  only  the  coward  who  thinks  he  shall 
live  forever." 
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THE  GENIE  AND  THE  PERI. 

Far  from  the  thoughts  of  the  loving  and  holy,  Her  J07  was  to  comfort  the  travellers,  wearj 

Far  ftom  the  laiid  of  the  blessed,  -^  With  toiling  for  many  a  mile ; 

Dwelling  in  loneliness,  desolate,  evil,  In  her  garden  they  rested,  the  lovely  oasis, 

^j  no  living  creature  caressed,  —  That  had  grown  'neath  the  Peri's  sweet  smile. 

In  the  sands  of  Sahara  a  Genie  resided,  Bnt  powerless  she  to  prevent  all  the  sorrow 

Hating  and  hated  by  men  ;  The  terrible  Genie  enjoyed ; 

The  wild  beasts,  in  fear,  not  more  savage  and  Her  heart  yearned  with  pity,  not  only  for  pil- 

cmel,  grims. 

Fled  in  terror  to  hide  in  their  den.  But  for  him,  by  whom  all  were  destroyed. 

When  his  shadow  fell  frightful,  his  harsh  voice  For,  seeing  the  gratitude,  blessing,  and  gladness 

resounded,  —  In  the  smiles  of  each  comforted  guest. 

For  all  knew  that  no  mercy  was  found  ;  She  thought  of  the  Genie's  hard  heart,  sad  and 

E'en  the  frail  desert  flowers,  so  rare  and  so  frag-  lonely, 

ile,  Wbose  throbbings  could  never  know  rest. 
Drooped  and  died  at  the  terrible  sound. 

%e  knew  if  one  kind  thought  could  find  habita- 

Not  always  so  bitter,  so  hard  and  unloving,  tion 

The  Genie's  stem  nature  had  been  ;  Of  love  or  of  sympathy  there. 

Bat  flying  from  all  that  is  noble  and  tender,  It  would  grow  till   the  evil  was  conquered  and 

To  brood  in  the  desert  unseen,  softened. 

And  joy  took  the  place  of  despair. 
His  heart   had  grown  hard,  without  power  of 

blessing ;  But,  timid,   alarmed,  she   dared    not    approach 

He  loved  the  wild  life  that  he  led  ;  him  ; 

When  he  whirled  the  hot  sand  of  the  desert  in  He  could  crush  the  poor  Peri,  whose  charm 

simooms,  Of  loving,  and  making  all  near  her  more'  lovely. 

And  travellers  and  camels  lay  dead.  Could  not  shelter  his  victims  from  harm. 

A  Peri,  onoe  flying  swifl  over  the  desert.  The  Peri,  still  hopefiil,  possessing  enchantments. 

In  search  of  some  kindness  to  show.  And  the  wisdom  of  gay  fairy  land, 

Hsd  mourned  o'er  the  wilderness,  desolate,  bar-  One  attribute  potent  could  give  any  being, 

ren.  All  evil  and  s'm  to  withstand. 
And  the  suffering  pilgrims  below. 

A  gentle  gazelle,  the  most  timid  of  creatures, 

Kot  hers  was  the  magic,  all  evil  to  conquer ;  Was  endowed  by  her  magical  art 

Tlie  Gfuie,  more  powerful  still,  With  fearlessne«8  utter;  then  from  the  oasis 

De!*pi^  the  fair  Peri,  whose  only  enclumtments  She  commanded  her  pet  to  depart 
Were  for  good,  as  his  own  were  for  ill. 

Its  neck  wreathed  with  flowers,  sweet    amulets 

Bat  she  folded  her  wings,  made  her  home  in  the  fragrant, 

desert.  No  terror  of  evil  had  she ; 

Bright  flowers  bloomed  under  her  feet ;  From  the  garden  of  fairy  lund,  made  by  the  Peri, 

At  the  wave  of  her  hand,  a  cool  fountain  flowing,  From  the  fountain  beneath  the  date-tree. 
Made  the  sultry  air  fragrant  and  sweet 

The  gazelle  moved,  undaunted,  out  into  the  des- 

And  feiry  birds  sang  in  her  magical  bower ;  ert, 

Pomegranates,  and  date-trees  were  there  ;  Where,  sleeping,  the  Grenie  was  laid ; 

It  seemed  like  a  spot  made  for  love  and  for  pleas-  Though  slumber  could  not  take  the  frown  fiom 

ure,  his  forehead. 

By  the  beautiful  Peri's  care.   ,  She  licked  his  large  hand  —  undismayed. 
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Then  starting,  with  cones,  he  turned  to  destroy 
her; 
With  soft  eyes  she  looked  in  hu  &ce ; 
Twas  the  first  glance  of  trust  he  had  ever  in- 
spired. 
Where  terror  and  fear  left  no  trace. 

Hb  hand  fell  in  pity ;  Ihe  innocent  creature, 

Too  humble  to  injure  his  pride, 
He  suffered  to  live,  and  she  frolicked  about, 

Or  sleeping,  lay  down  by  his  skle. 

So  tender,  confiding,  he  soon  learned  to  love  her ; 

She  followed  him,  gentle  and  gay ; 
But,  alas!  no  green  leaves  could  she  ever  dis- 
cover,  — 

No  water,  through  all  the  long  day  I 

Her  eyes  grew  appealing,  she  gazed  at  the  Genie, 

All  weary  and  fainting  for  food  ; 
He  sought  for  fresh  herbs,  but  in  vain,  for  too  truly, 

He  had  lost  all  his  power  for  good. 


He  longs  for  the  tiniest  blade  to  revive  her, 

For  one  drop  of  water  to  save ; 
And  tears  fill  his  eyes,  as  he  knows  that  his  des- 
ert 

Can  give  naught  to  his  pet,  but —  a  grave. 

Still  fearless,  confiding,  she  rests  on  his  bosom, 
But  drooping  and  needing  his  aid  ; 

Up,  Grenie !  and  carry  her,  tenderly,  lovuag. 
Where  cool  fountains  play  in  the  shade* 

The  Peri  waits,  smiling,  the  wanderers  to  wel- 
come; 
None  need  dread  the  stem  Grenie  again  ; 
For  pity  has  formed  a  home  now  in  his  bosom, 
•  And  bitterness  cannot  remain. 

Now  a  hermit  he  lives  in  the  lovely  oasis. 
With  the  birds  and  the  graceful  gazelle  ; 

But  the  Peri  has  flown,  and  is  lu^py  in  doud- 
land, 
Where  sweet  thoughts  and  gay  fiincies  dwelL 
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^  Well,  the  dogs  came  up  all,  and  as  I  was 
about  to  sever  the  brush,  intending  to  throw  the 
carcass  to  the  dogs,  as  was  usual,  Donald,  hurry- 
ing near,  shouted,  <  O,  save  that  splendid  skin  I ' 
Sure  enough,  —  the  rarity  of  a  black  fox-skin« 
When  I  had  hastened  to  where  the  Dwarf  had 
dismounted,  and  was  gently  handling  my  injured 
animal,  he  did  not  speak  of  my  glory,  but  said,  as 
if  he  were  ready  to  sob,  *  Good  heavens  1  Philip, 
I  believe  Graspar  is  ruined.'  Then  I  told  him 
how  it  happened  as  we  both  rubbed  poor  Gas- 
par,  and  Al  Surenne  turned  to  me,  ^  Why,  Philip, 
my  dear  boy,  are  you  not  hurt  ?  Off  with  your 
coat,  quickly.'  I  did  so,  but  not  very  quickly ; 
for  I  was  getting  a  little  stiff.  The  whole  length 
of  my  arm  and  side  was  a  beautiful  bruise. 

"  '  Come,  up  in  my  saddle,  Philip.  No ;  Don- 
ald into  that,  and  you  into  his  ;  you  are  too  much 
hurt  to  ride  Vandal ;  but,  perhaps  now,  afier  his 
chase,  he  will  carry  Donald.  At  any  rate,  try ; 
you  must  get  home,  and  send  Eric '  —  he  was 
the  head  stable-man  —  *  for  both  Compondu  and 
Tournier,'  —  two  of  the  forest  guards,  —  *  all  of 
them  to  hurry  to  me  faster  than  they  ever  moved 


in  their  lives.  Tell  them  to  bring  the  tan  cart 
Tell  Eric  what  is  the  matter,  too,  and  he'll  know 
what  else  to  bring.' 

^  Al  Surenne  held  his  own  horse,  and  soothed 
him  whilst  he  gave  us  the  orders,  and  Donald 
helped  me  into  his  saddle.  As  Donald  mounted 
Vandal,  the  Dwarf,  who  was  turning  again  to  the 
prostrate  Caspar,  said,  suddenly,  'Philip,  this 
great  piece  of  rock  shall  be  your  fortune,  I'll 
leave  it  to  you  iu  my  will.  Gfo  now !  J^op  J ' 
All  ready  to  start,  we  looked  to  him  in  amaze- 
ment, as  he  uttered  I  his  last  order,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, —  his  manner  and  voice  showing,  as  he 
threw  a  hand  to  his  head,  that  sometliing  awful 
had  occurred  to  him,  —  *  Great  heavens  !  I  re- 
member. "  Sur  terre  d'Auvergne  le  renard  noir 
meurt  quand  le$  jours  de  son  ncdn  sont  compies  el 
courU.** '  * 

"  A  half  mumte  he  stood  in  his  paralyzed  atti- 
tude, and  then  exclaimed  fiercely,  and  as  if  awak- 
ening from  a  swoon,  *  Why  do  you  stand  there  ? 
Go !  I  told  you.'  We  obeyed  instantly,  but 
were  greatly  perplexed  at  the  sudden  great  change 

*  On  the  estate  of  Aavennie  the  black  fox  dies  when  the 
dftja  of  its  dwarf  are  numbered  and  abort. 
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in  the  Dwai-f.  The  French  he  spoke  we  did  not 
understand,  until,  as  yon  will  see,  he  afterward 
explained  it. 

^  Within  an  honr  the  men  had  gone  to  their 
master,  and  together  they  brought  poor  Gaspar 
in.  His  fiill  had  strained  him  across  the  loins ; 
bnt,  through  the  Dwarfs  immediate  care  and 
skin,  he  was  cured,  unusual  as  is  such  recovery ; 
and  I  rode  the  same  splendid  ani- 
mal for  many  years  afler  that.  He  _  r 
carried  me  in  Mexico. 

''The  next  morning  the  Dwarf 
came  to  breakfast  in  a  simple  suit 
of  black,  without  color,  lace,  or  or- 
nament of  any  kind  whatever,  and 
that  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
seen  him  otherwise  than  pictu- 
resquely dressed.  He  no  longer 
looked  like  a  boy.  The  restless 
fire  had  gone  from  his  eyes.  His 
countenance  was  pale,  quiet,  and 
determined.  It  was  as  if  the  sun 
was  taken  from  a  landscape.  His 
voice  was  steady,  sluggish,  and 
lovr,  like  the  soimd  of  a  dull  bell, 
without  silver  to  enliven  it. 

^  He  said  nothing  when  we 
niet,  and  did  not  seem  to  hear  our 
*goo(l  morning.'  He  eat  nothing, 
bat  drank  his  coffee  slowly,  and 
sat  with  a  hand  on  Cartouche's 
head.  We  were  at  the  table  half 
an  hour  before  he  said  a  word,  or 
looked  at  us.  Tlien  he  spoke, 
with  the  tone  of  one  reading 
something  by  rote  :  *  Boys,  my  old 
quadroon  nurse  used  to  say,  that 
when  a  black  fox  should  be  killed 
on  the  lands  of  the  Auvergnes, 
then  a  dwarf  of  the  family  must 
die.  Neither  she  nor  any  one  knew 
then  that  I  was  a  dwarf.  We  have 
killed  the  black  fox,  —  now  Death 
is  ready  for  me.' 

'^At  these  words,  that  only 
moved  Al  Surenne's  mouth,  but 
stirred  us  with  horror,  Cartouche  threw  back  his 
head,  and  let  out  a  howl  into  the  very  face  of  his 
master ;  and  Canunanno,  perhaps  at  hearing  the 
hound's  awful  cry,  shrieked,  '  Make  your  will : 
make  your  will.' 

"  *  Yes  I  shall,'  answered  the  master,  unmoved. 

*^  *•  But,  Al  Surenne,  why  ? '  exclaimed  Donald, 
who  was  about  to  put  in  a  demurrer  to  this 
general  acceptance  of  such  a  horrible  judgment. 


However,  Al  Sui:enne  did  not  leave  him  to  finish 
his  interrnption. 

"  *  No  matter,  Donald  ;  you  listen  to  me :  you 
can't  prevent  my  death,  because  you  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  so  near.  Cartouche,  Cammnnno,  and 
I,  are  wiser  than  you :  and  perhaps  Philip  is '  — 

««No,  nol'  I  cried. 

"  *  Well,  your   face  belies  you.     Philip,  yoa 


stay  with  me  a  day  or  two  longer,  will  you  ?  but 
Donald,  you  go  home  to-day.  Say  nothing  about 
this,  —  mind,  Donald  !  Only,  you  can  tell  how 
Philip  got  a  fall  yesterday,  and  must  keep  quiet 
for  a  time,  to  get  well  over  it.  BiU  go  first  to  — 
to  —  Who  is  your  father's  lawyer  in  Alton- 
borough  ? ' 

^  Donald  did  not  know.     I  answered,  <  Boger 
BantouL' 
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« <  Go  to  Mr,  KantouV  the  Dwarf  continued, 
^  and  tell  him  he  must  come  here  this  morning,— 
immediatehf^  —  that  my  carriage  will  bring  him. 
3lezzotiDto/  —  he  was  standing  behind  my  chah*, 

—  *  go,  order  the  carriage.  Philip,  you  won't 
mind  staying  with  me  a  little  longer,  will  you  ?' 

*^  I  was  so  much  affected  by  the  prophecy,  and 
the  Dwarfs  hopeless  manner,  that  it  was  as  if  I 
had  heard  him  really  condemned  to  die,  —  and  I 
only  answered  his  appeal  with  tearfiil  eyes.  When 
the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  —  Al  Surenne  was 
smoking,  and  walking  the  hall  with  Cartouche,  — 
Mezzotinto  announced  it  whisper ingly  to  Donald. 
Donald  hurried  up  to  his  generous  host  to  say 
*Grood-by.'  *0,  you  are  off  now,'  said  the 
Dwarf,  awakening  from  his  thoughts.  ^  6ood-by, 
ell  ?  well,  goodly  Donald,  my  dear  boy.  You 
are  not  too  old,  are  you,  to  kits  a  friend  who 
loves  you?  and  I  am  young  enough  to  kiss  a 
real  boy.'  And  he  kissed  my  brother,  and  walked 
with  him,  hand  in  hand,  to  tfie  door.  <  Donald, 
afler  you  and  Philip  part  from  me  here,  I  shall 
meet  you  before  Philip,  unless  —  unless  —  O,  no 
matter  I  One  of  these  days,  Don,  you  know, 
mnny,  many,  many  years  from  now,  when  I  die, 

—  if  I  ever  die,  —  you  an<l  Lydia  are  to  have 
Mezzotinto,  and  all  the  other  blackios,  and  every 
one  of  the  horses  in  my  stable.  Don't  foi^t 
that.'  Al  Surenne  wm  amiling  oddly  as  he  said 
those  last  words  to  my  brother,  but  Don  looked 
only  puzzled.  Well,  the  Dwarf  kissed  him  again, 
and,  as  the  carriage  drove  off,  lie  turned,  and  took 
Cartouciie's  head  in  his  hands,  saying  to  the  dog, 
^  Why  is  it  that  that  dear  young  fellow  will  not 
live  to  be  a  man  ? '  He  seemed  to  look  into  the 
hound's  big  eyes  for  an  annwer ;  and  he  said, 
after  a  few  minutes,  to  me,  <  Philip,  suppose  you 
take  the  black  fox  to  Compondu.  He  will  skin 
it  in  fine  style,  and  cure  the  skin  in  the  best  way. 
Go,  whilst  I  attend  to  this  business  with  Mr. 
Rantoul.  He  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour.  Pll 
see  you  at  dinner.' 

"  We  met  again  at  dinner,  when  Al  Surenne 
told  me  that  Mr.  Rantoul  had  been  with  him  for 
an  hour ;  and  now  that  the  making  of  his  will 
was  properly  concluded,  he  would  think  no  more 
of  prophecies  and  black  foxes,  but  he  had  not 
changed  his  suit  of  black,  nor  his  absent,  hope- 
less manner.  His  superstition  might  t^eem  fool- 
ish :  it  did  seem  so  to  me.  I  did  not  really  be- 
lieve that  his  death  was  near,  or  foretold  by  the 
black  fox's  death ;  and  yet  the  feeling,  as  if  I 
were  with  a  dying  man,  or  prisoner  condemned  to 
die,  was  j90  overpowering,  that,  whilst  I  remained 
with    the    Dwarf,  my  stay  was   miserable   and 


gloomy,  and  I  looked  upon  my  strange  host  with 
eyes  of  sad  curiosity  and  compassion.  In  tbe 
month's  time  I  had  been  his  guest  and  friend,  I 
had  learned  to  love  that  wonderful  dwarf-man, 
whose  character  and  life  were  so  eerie  and  lone- 
some, 80  full  of  strong  powers  and  passions,  yet 
with  wdrd  tints  of  grotc»queness  and  even  weak- 
ness. His  strangely  fascinattng  manner  with 
those  he  confided  in,  and  the  tenderness  of  his 
heart,  won  one  to  love  him,  who  was  both  a  gal- 
lant man  and  a  sensitive  child,  in  whose  nature 
the  sensible  world  and  the  invisible  world  seemed 
to  unite. 

^  After  dinner  he  asked  me  to  ride  with  him. 
Of  course  I  assented,  and  we  rode  from  four  to 
seven :  not  so  fiist  as  our  horses  could  go,  but  at 
a  high  speed,  twice  swinuning  tlie  Black  River, 
and  the  Dwarf  leaping  everything  he  could  find 
to  leap.  We  did  not  eonvtane.  To  the  ques- 
tions I  put  when  we  oommenced  the  ride,  he  an- 
swered so  uncertainly  and  abstractedly,  that  I 
soon  discontinued  them.  Once,  in  the  wild  ride, 
he  drew  close  beside  me,  and  seized  my  hand,  and 
so  we  rode  for  miles.  As  we  galloped  up  the 
shaded  avenue  on  our  return,  just  as  the  night 
had  got  from  duskiness  to  blackness,  Al  Surenne 
said,  —  *  Philip,  would  y.ou  think  it  dreadful  to 
die  at  thirty-fonr  ? ' 

"^  <  Dreadful  ?  No !  but  I  would  hate  to  know 
now  that  I  could  not  live  beyond  that  age.' 

^  *  And  yet,'  he  answered,  *  I  am  thirty-four, 
and  shall  never  be  thirty-five.  This  knowledge 
does  not  affright  me,  —  it  only  takes  all  project 
and  zest  out  of  what  few  days  may  remain.  It 
robs  me  of  life  before  death  oomes.' 

**  *  O,  Al  Surenne,'  I  said,  *  why  do  you  fed 
so  ?  How  cnn  you  believe  in  the  foolidi  song  of 
an  old  nurse  ? ' 

**  tie  laughed,  and  only  made  for  a  reply,  — 
<  Philip,  boy,  you'll  see  ! '  All  through  tliat  night 
the  Dwarf  played  on  the  great  organ.  Where 
.  poor  Cartouche  hid  himself,  I  know  not  I  did 
not  shut  my  eyes  until  daybreak  came,  and  the 
music  ceased.  The  events  and  feelings  which  Al 
Surenne  expressed  in  those  magical  harmonies, 
kept  me  in  wakeful  wonder  and  delight.  Talk 
of  operas :  that  was  the  opera  of  my  life.  Noth- 
ing since  in  music  has  ever  enthralled  me  as  did 
the  Dwarfs  playing  thut  night.  Though  I  was 
in  my  bedroom  and  bed,  and  was  conscious  that 
the  Dwarf  was  playincr  on  the  organ  in  the  mu- 
sic-room below;  though  I  knew  that  such  was 
the  position,  and  that  I  was  awake, — not  sleep- 
ing and  dreaming,  but  broad  awake,  — yet  my 
senses,  or  my  spirit,  or  something  not  my  body. 
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went  to  places  I  had  never  seen,  nor  heard  de- 
scribed ;  aiid  I  Baw  them,  and  knew  them  (as  I 
have  since  found  them  to  be  exactly),  I  met 
people  with  Al  Snrenne  whom  I  only  knew  as 
oame.4y  up  to  that  time ;  but  I  then  knew  them, 
Slid  heard  them  as  I  have  smce  oome  to  know 
them,  —  those  persons  were  Colonel  Mace,  and 
Mondenr  Lassaile.  I  saw  and  lived  in  snch 
toenes  of  the  Dwarfs  life  (I  am  ^ure)  as  were 
the  deeped  impressed  on  his  heart  and  mind. 
Just  as  I  might  see  the  stage  of  an  opera  as  the 
mimic  expresses  its  action  and  sentiment ;  so,  as 
the  Dwarf  vividly  recalled  the  memories  of  his 
life  tn  an  ecstasy  of  music,  his  passion  gave  them 
enence,  which  dung  to  the  notes  like  (ferfume  to 
4he  place  in  which  it  has  lam.  So  it  must  have 
been;  for,  certainly,  whilst  he  played,  I  knew 
IB  the  darkness  scenes  and  events  true  in  the 
Dvarf s  past  life,  and  yet  I  had  never  in  any  way 
known  of  them  before.  Now,  you  all  know,  — 
certainly  you  do,  Sister  Lydia, —  that  I  am  a 
pretty  practical,  mromantic  old  soldier;  and 
when  I  tell  you  such  a  strange  thing  as  I  have 
just  done,  I  am  only  telling  yon  a  fact  as  I  know 
it,  without  any  conjecture  or  fiiiicy.  Certainly 
tlie  mnsie  brought  appearances  and  occurrences 
through  time  and  distance,  lliat  is  a  fact,  —  and 
that  b  the  whole  of  it.  Now  I  will  go  on  with 
the  Btory. 

"  Because  <if  lo&s  of  sleep  during  the  night,  I 
aiade  it  up  in  the  rooming,  and  did  not  wake  for 
Ineakfiist  until  near  ten  o'clock.  The  Dwarf  and 
Cartouche  were  absent  After  my  meal,  I 
Marched  for  them  in  every  place  where  I  might 
expect  to  find  them,  —  but  in  vain.  Dinner-time 
eaaie.  I  had  to  eat  it  alone.'  After  dinner  I 
went  into  the  Dwarfs  library,  and  there  fell  asleep 
over  a  book.  When  I  awoke,  which  was  with  a 
ndden  start,  dragged  up  instantaneously,  appar- 
eatly,  from  a  vei;y  deep  slumber,  the  Dwarf,  with 
Cartouche,  sat  opposite  me,  with  their  eyes  on 
isine.  Tlie  Dwarf  looked  hnggard  and  pale. 
Qurtouche  looked  a^  if  he  would  wish  both  to  do 
sad  feel  aa  his  master.  The  Dwarf  Bpoke  im- 
nwdiately,  hurriedly,  wildly,  and  huskily :  '  Philip, 
you  must  go  home  —  now  —  right  off —  before 
D^ht;  and  I  can*t  send  you  in  the  carriage :  you 
must  walk.* 

"  I  felt  angry  and  hurt  at  such  a  speech  from 
my  host 

**  *  Very  well,  sir,'  I  said.  <  though  it  will  be 
night  before  I  can  mtike^  half  the  distance,  yet  I 
viQ  start  immediately  at  your  order : '  and  I 
rase  from  my  seat ;  but  the  Dwarfs  hand  pulled 
me  hade,  and  his  eyes  put  on  such  a  tender,  be- 


ieechtng,  and  beset  look,  as  if  he  were  driven  to 
do  the  thing. which  it  hurt  him  more  to  do,  than 
it  could  hurt  me  to  receive.  'O  Philip,  boy, 
pity  your  friend  this  time ;  do  whHt  I  tell  yon, 
and  wait  longer  to  under-^tand  it.  No,  you  can't 
and  must  not  go  home  alone,  though  Belaar  can't 
drive  you  to-night  Cartouche  shall  go  with 
you.'  Then  you  should  have  f^een  the  miset-y 
expressed  by  that  dog.  His  head  turned  from 
his  master,  whilst  his  eyes  glared  angrily  at  me, 
and  his  tail  fell.  His  entire  attitude  changed  at 
his  master's  words.  '  I  give  Cartouche  to  you ; 
he  is  yours  while  you  live.  Do  you  mind.  Car- 
touche?' The  dog  for  answer  uttered  a  fright- 
ful howl,  and  then  turned  from  u«*,  as  if  to  hide 
his  disgrace  and  sorrow.  '  Well,  it  must  be  so. 
Another  thing  I  give  you,  as  you'll  find  by  my 
will, — the  field  of  rock,  where  you  killed  the 
fox,  —  it  will  make  you  rich.  My  executors 
will  be  your  father  and  Monsieur  Lassaile.  See 
you,  Philip,  with  all  your  earnestness,  that  my 
wishes  are  followed  to  the  letter.  When  I  am 
dead,  I  want  this  house  burned  just  as  it  now 
stands,  with  everything  in  it ;  and  I  wish  my 
body  to  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  sprinkled  on 
the  ruins  of  tlie  house.  Your  influence  with 
your  fiither  must  secure  the  exact  fulfillment  of 
these  wishes  of  mine.  Take  this,  my  will,  with 
you.  Now,  go,  Philip,  quickly.  Don't  say  "  Good- 
by  I "  Don't  say  anything :  I  know  all  you 
would  say.     Just  shake  hands  with  me,  and  goJ 

^  Overcome  with  grief  and  dismay,  I  rose  and 
shook  hands  with  him,  aud  went  to  the  door. 
Cartouche  moved  not  Al  Surenne's  head  had 
fallen  on  the  table, — *•  Cartoudie,  go  I ' 

'<  The  dog  followed  me  to  the  door,  and  then 
ran  back  with  a  determined  growl.  No,  he  could 
not  leave  his  master.  Then  the  Dwarf  sprang 
up  and  seized  a  riding-whip.  For  the  first  time, 
to  my  knowledge,  he  struck  Cartouche ;  and  the 
poor,  brave  hound,  as  if  brok^i  -  spirited  and 
broken- hearted,  ran  through  the  door  I  held  open. 
I  cast  one  glance  back.  There  were  tears  in  the 
Dwnrfs  eyes,  and  his  farewell  gaze  was  one  of 
despair ;  yet  it  said  imploringly,  ^  Go ! ' 

^  When  I  got  out-of-doors,  I  found  the  after- 
noon unusually  warm  and  sluggish  for  October. 
It  was  then  nearly  six  o'clock.  Pondering  in 
pain  and  wonderment  over  these  last-told  events, 
still  feeling  somewhat  hurt  at  my  hasty,  unex- 
plained dismissal,  and  considering  with  surprise 
the  lea-t  part  of  the  matter,  — that  I  had  to  walk 
home,  bag  on  arm,  just  like  a  boy,  —  I  walked 
on  with  my  thoughts,  unoonsdous  of  the  way, 
until  the  drop-bridge  was  reached.     That  was 
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swung  down,  without  a  word  from  Compondu, 
but  only  a  salute.  I  looked  for  Cartouche :  he 
was  following  me,  as  a  mourner  to  a  funeral.  It 
was  growing  dark.  There  were  three  or  four 
miles  before  me  vet.  The  sky  was  darkened 
with  heavy  clouds,  and  I  heard  just  then  the  first 
far-distant  peal  of  thunder. 

Before  I  reached  home,  the  night  was  black  as 
pitch,  a  fitful  wind  brought  gusts  of  big  rain- 
drops, tlie  heavens  rolled  with  peal  and  peal  of 
thunder,  —  to  every  report  of  which,  Cartouche, 
now  nearer  to  me,  howled  in  defiant  rage,  —  and 
at  intervals  the  whole  country  was  lighted  for  a 
second  by  piercing  forks  of  lightning. 

*^  I  arrived  at  home :  no  one  was  there  but 
Miium  Peggy.  The  family  had  gone,  she  said, 
—  mother,  father,  Lydia,  and  Donald,  —  to  take 
dinner  with  Mr.  Blare,  a  planter  ten  miles  off, 
and  that  they  would  never  try  to  drive  home  in 
such  a  storm.  So,  calling  Cartouche,  I  went  im- 
mediately to  my  room,  pulled  off  my  wet  clothes, 
and  jumped  into  bed.  G&rtouche  stretched  himself 
on  the  floor.  My  window  loo'^ed  right  up  to  the 
castle,  five  miles  off.  The  bed  was  opposite  the 
window;  and,  until  I  fell  asleep,  I  watched  the 
frequent,  blinding  flashes  of  lightning.  I  thought 
with  pity  of  Al  Surenne :  how  he  must  be  suffer- 
ing from  the  storm,  and  how  he  might  escajte  its 
horrors. 

'^I  had  slept,  whether  ten  minutes  or  two 
hours  I  know  not,  when  I  was  awakened,  as  if 
pierced,  by  a  great  blaze  of  lightning,  so  hot, 
brilliant,  and  withering,  that  it  seemed  to  fuse 
and  consume  in  one  molten  flnsh  the  spacious 
scc*ne  its  awfiilne^s  had  fired  and  annihilated. 
Then  my  scorched  eyes  were  filled  with  black- 
ness, whilst  a  roll  of  sharp,  terrible  explosions, 
made  the  house  and  my  bed  to  tremble.  My 
instant  thought  was,  'This  is  the  end  of  the 
world.'  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  how  greatly 
I  was  terrified  ;  and  to  increase  the  fearfulness  of 
that  night,  Cartouche,  when  the  thunder  ceased, 
set  up  a  howl,  that  was  enough  to  mtike  the  dead 
to  shiver.  To  these  sights  ami  pounds  there  suc- 
ceeded many  minutes  of  deep  silence,  l^ith  the 
first  glare  of  the  lightning  I  had  sprung  upright 
in  my  bed,  and  so  I  contituied.  Suddenly,  in  the 
thick  darkness  I  saw  a  little  gleam  of  flame  away 
in  the  went,  like  a  star.  A  low,  mournful  sound 
at  that  moment  came  from  the  hound  :  the  flame 
grew  quickly  larger  and  brighter,  and  Cartouche's 
distress  increased  to  a  loud,  alnrined  wail  of  an- 
guish. A  moment  more,  and  I  saw  the  Dwarfs 
hound  standing  erect  by  the  window ;  and,  O 
frightful  sight  I  in  the  same  fast-growing  light  I 


saw  that  the  flames  cau«iDg  it  were  issuing  from 
the  castle.  With  a  fierce,  piercing  cry,  and  the 
crashing  of  glass,  Cartouche  sprang  through  the 
window.  In  five  minutes  I  Was  running  on  the 
road  to  the  castle.  The  fire-engine  company  of 
Altonborough  overtook  me  about  a  mile  from 
Black  River.  We  reached  the  river  at  the 
bridge,  but  the  drop  was  raised,  —  Touniier  was 
probably  at  the  castle,  trying  to  save  it  and  his 
master,  —  there  was  no  boat  to  cross  in ;  and 
when  some  of  our  men  had  swum  over,  they 
could  not  lower  the  drop  until  they,  afler  a  fear- 
ful delay,  cut  or  broke  the  chains  by  which  it  was 
suspended.  But  then  the  height  of  the  fire  was 
passed.  *1  was  an  indifferent  swimmer,  but  I 
could  not  stand  on  that  east  bank  waiting ;  9o  I 
had  swum  across,  barely  succeeding  in  the  effort, 
and  scrambled  on  again  toward  my  poor  friend's 
home.  Again  the  firemen  overtook  me.  At 
length  we  reached  —  the  ruin  I  The  stone  walls 
stood  red  with  heat,  and  the  refiection  of  the 
gulf  of  fire  they  encompassed.  The  great  trees 
about  the  castle,  crisped  and  bare,  with  curls  of 
flames  winding  around  them  and  licking  up  to  the 
sky,  stood  hideous  sentinels  of  the  devastation. 
One  of  the  forest  guards — not  Toumier  nor 
Compondu  —  hnd  been  lost,  in  his  efforts  to  stop 
the  fire.  I  asked  Compondu,  'Where  is  your 
master  ? '  and  he  answered,  *  II  —  est  —  mart ! ' 
As  he  said  it,  I  saw  something  coming  from  be- 
hind one  of  the  walls.  It  was  Cartouche :  his 
hair  burned  off,  except  where,  in  pieces,  little 
tufls  here  and  there  were  yet  ignited.  I  ran  to 
him;  and  when  he  saw  me,  he  jumped  at  me 
with  a  furious  growl,  and  then  rushed  off  to  the 
woods. 

^It  was  flll  finished.  Not  a  vestige  of  oar 
friend,  the  Rich  Dwarf, —  poor,  wonderful  Al 
Surenne,  —  nor  a  recognizable  piece  of  anything 
that  had  been  his  in  the  castle,  bird  or  animal, 
was  ever  found  in  the  ruins.  Cartouche  never 
returned  to  me,  nor  did  he  again  recognize  as 
friend  or  master  any  man  ;  but,  like  a  spectre,  he 
hatmted  Terre  Sauvage  for  years  after  the  con- 
flagration, sitting  at  night  on  the  ashes  of  his  old 
home,  and  howling  out  his  misery  to  the  winds 
and  the  solitude.  When  he  disappeared,  or  the 
manner  of  his  death,  no  one  knew. 

^  By  tlie  will,  the  slaves  and  the  horses  went 
equally  to  Lydia  and  Donald,  and  —  for  Lydia 
from  childhood  was  an  Abolitionist,  were  yon 
not,  sister  ?  —  the  negroes  were  all  manumitted. 
Some  remained  with  us,  and  (as  you  know,  chil- 
dren) your  cook,  Maum  Cephie,  was  once  your 
mother's  slave ;  and  I  believe  she  is  the  last  liv- 
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ing  beiog  in  this  country,  of  Surenoe  d'An- 
Tergiie's  bousehold.  To  each  of  the  game-keep- 
ers the  Dwarf  left  a  house  (that  which  each  had 
always  occupied  on  the  estate)  and  fifty  acres  of 
land ;  bat  in  a  few  years  they  were  all  gone,  I 
know  not  where,  and  their  properties  sold.  Ttie 
estate,  what  remained  of  ir,  except  the  acre  of 
rock  bequeathed  to  me,  the  Dwarf  had  given 
to  the  State ;  wifeh  the  proviso  that  it  should  al- 
wajTs  be  preserved  in  its  forest  state,  —  what  was 
on  it,  of  tree,  or  of  whatever  else,  —  left  undis- 
turbed, a  retreat  for  bird  and  beast.  My  iiiher- 
itanoe  seemed  barren  enough,  which  troubled  me 
little.  I  would  have  given  it  any  day  to  have  had 
Cartouche  back  again.  But,  nine  years  after  Al 
Surenne's  death,  an  honest  man  discovered  gold  in 


that  mass  of  rock,  and  he  came  to  me  to  pur- 
chase the  acre,  siiyiug,  *•  Sir,  I  must  tell  you  first 
that  there  is  gold  iu  that  rock  :  for  what  will  you 
sell  it  ? '  'To  you,*  I  answered,  filled  with  aston- 
ishment at  such  honor,  —  *  to  you,  sir,  I  will  sell 
it  for  five  dollars,  with  the  agreement  that  you 
will  hereafter  pay  to  me  one  quarter  of  whatever 
you  sell  it  for,  or  get  from  it  by  working  it ; '  and, 
up  to  this  day,  I  have  received  seventy-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  Did  I  not  come 
strangely  by  my  legacy  ?  There,"  —  and  he  got 
from  bis  straddle  of  the  chair,  to  break  up  the 
smouldering  logs  into  a  flurry  of  sparks,  and, 
finally,  a  broad  flame,  —  ^  there :  and  now  it  is 
time  either  for  lamps  and  tea,  or  for  me  to  load 
my  pipe." 
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X. 

O,  HAVE  ye  seen  my  boy  Stannic  ? 

Wee  trnldlin'  mannie  ! 
Uis  ee  sae  blue,  his  cheek  sae  red, 


O,  have  ye  seen  my  boy  Stannie  ? 

Wee  busy  mannie  I 
Aye  trottin'  roun'  the  garden  lot, 
Wi'  wheelbarrow,  spade,  and  watering-poi, 

All  bent  and  battered  ! 

O,  have  ye  seen  my  boy  Stannie  ? 

Wee  winsome  mannie  I 
Beneath  the  ruins  of  bis  hat, 
His  honest  £u»  sae  dimplin'  fint, 

Aye  laughs  wi'  pleasure  1 

O,  gin  I  find  my  boy  Stannie, 

Wee  hungry  mannie  I 
I'll  gi'  him  bread  and  milk  the  best, 
And  sing  him  saflly  to  his  rest. 

My  precious  treasure  I 

XL 

Violets,  violets. 

Open  your  leaves. 
The  sparrows  are  chirping 

Under  the  eaves. 
The  great  sun  shines  warm, 

The  sky  is  all  blue, 
My  sister  and  I 

Are  waiting  for  you. 
So,  open  your  leaves  like  good  flowers,  do  I 


An  old  straw  hat  aboon  his  head, 
All  torn  and  tattered  I 
VofL.  IV.  — No.  40.  la 


Violets,  violets, 
Open  your  eyes, 
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Do  you  not  hear 
The  bustle  and  noise 

Of  the  little  nest-builders 
At  work  overhead  ? 


Where,  under  the  hill,  the  trolls  live  in  a  hole, 
Where  he'll  have  to  go  digging  about  like  a  mole, 
Unless  he  will  try  to  be  good. 

But  he  laughs  in  my  face,  this  scamp  of  a  troll, 

And  thinks  that  will  never  be  done  ; 
And  I  strongly  suspect  he  is  right  on  the  whole, 
That  he's  really  and  truly  a  dear  little  soul, 
Only  too  fond  of  mischief  and  fun. 

XIII. 

Twit,  twit. 

The  bonny  birds  flit, 
Hither  and  yon ; 

Twit  twit, 
And  soon  will  be  gone 
To  sleep  in  the  nest 
That  each  loves  best 
Twit,  twit. 


While  the  cuckoo  is  calling, 

Make  me,  too,  a  bed  I 

Tet  there  yon  lie  sleeping  as  if  yon  were  dead. 

xn. 

Here  is  a  troll !  here  is  a  troll  I 

With  blue  eyes  that  twinkle  and  wink. 
He  has  pulled  off  his  shoes,  and  in  the  wash-bowl 
Is  blowing  them  round,  while  they  topple  and  roll, 
And  soon  to  the  bottom  will  sink. 

What  shall  be  done  with  this  rogue  of  a  troll  ? 

In  mischief  from  morning  till  night, 
Paddling  in  water  like  any  tadpole, 
Poking  the  fire,  and  playing  with  coal. 

Till  his  apron  and  hands  are  a  sight  I 

We  must  catch  him  and  shake  him,  this  tricksy 
troll, 
And  send  him  off  straight  to  the  wood, 


Twit,  twit. 

The  bonny  birds  flit 
Each  to  its  home  ; 

Twit,  twit. 
And  my  darling  will  come. 
And  on  mother's  breast 
Sink  sweetly  to  rest 
Twit,  twit 
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I         One  summer's  day,  Mrs.  Harold  Stevens  came 

out  on  her   front  porch,  and  at  the  top  of  her 

voice  —  which,  however,  was  too  sweet  a  voice  to 

I     have  the   top   veiy  high — called    out,  "Fred  I 

i     Harvey !  ** 

I  Messrs.  Fred  and  Harvey  were  in  the  bam, 
and  for  some  reason  (too  much  sweetness,  per- 
haps) their  mother's  voice  did  not  find  its  way 
there,  and  she  received  no  answer.  So  Patty, 
the  hired  girl,  volunteered  to  go  and  look  for 
them,  and  as  she  was  none  too  sweet  to  find  her 
way  to  a  bam,  she  soon  discovered  them,  deliv- 
ered their  mother's  message,  and  returned  by  a 
straight  path  to  the  house.  As  for  the  boys, 
they  jumped  out  of  the  front  barn-door  on  to  a 
heap  of  straw  in  the  yard  below.  They  then 
rolled  down  this  heap  and  chased  each  other 
across  the  yard,  clambered  over  a  stone  wall  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bam-yard,  ran  diisigonally  over 
tiw  orchard  to  the  back  of  the  houfte,  climbed  a 
pale-fence  into  the  side  garden,  got  over  another 
fence  into  the  front  lawn  (in  which  fence  there 
was  a  good  gate,)  and  presented  themselves  before 
their  mother  on  the  porch.  These  actions  plainly 
indicate  one  point  of  difierence  between  boys  and 
servant  girls. 

"  Boys,"  said  their  mother,  "  I  want  you  to  go 
to  BristoD    after   some   salt." 

«  Good ! "  cried  Fi-ed,  who  was  fourteen ;  "  Til 
drive." 

**  Not  there  and  back  both,"  expostulated  Har- 
vey, aged  twelve. 

**  I  think,"  said  their  mother,  "  that  you  will 
both  drive  all  the  way  there  and  all  the  way  back, 
for  you  will  have  to  take  Shank's  mare." 

^Walk?"  cried  both  the  boys  in  astonish- 
ment, not  unmingled  with  disgust 

^  Yes,"  said  their  mother,  ''  there  is  nothing 
eke  to  be  done.  Your  father  has  Bob  at  Hux- 
ley, and  Uriah  is  using  the  other  horses.  So 
you'll  have  to  walk.  I  might  send  Patty,  I  sup- 
pose, but  she  is  busy,  and  you  two  have  nothing 
00  earth  to  do.  I  am  sure  you  need  not  mind  a 
walk  like  that." 

Fred  didn't  admit  that  he  should  mind  it,  and 
Bteppmg  to  the  edge  of  the  porch,  he  whistled  a 
little  tune  and  looked  up  to  the  sky,  as  if  he  won- 
dered whether  it  would  rain  before  they  got  back. 
As  for  Harvey,  he  said  to  his  mother,  ^  Mother, 
do  you  have  to  have  salt  this  afternoon  ?  " 


**  Yes,"  said  his  mother,  smiling ;  "  I  certainly 
do.  There  are  rolls  to  be  made,  and  the  salt-box 
is  absolutely  empty.  Your  father  forgot  salt  on 
Wednesday  when  he  went  to  Briston." 

Harvey  said  no  more,  and  his  mother  gave 
him  a  basket  and  told  him  how  much  to  get 
Briston  was  a  small  town  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Mr.  Harold  Stevens's  farm,  and  the  boys 
did  not  object  in  the  slighest  to  walking  there* 
What  they  did  not  like  was  the  coming  back,  carry- 
ing between  them  a  basket  containing  a  bag  of  salt 

When  these  boys  walked  to  Briston,  they  sel- 
dom took  the  public  road,  but  cut  across  the 
fields.  This  saved  them  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  in  actual  distance,  and  added  about  the  time 
necessary  to  walk  a  mile,  which  was  consumed 
by  them  in  climbing  fences,  getting  over  ditches, 
and  picking  their  way  along  the  hummocks  of  a 
^voiite  marsh.  To  take  this  short  cut,  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  the  back  barn-yard,  and  when 
the  boys  had  shut  the  gate  behind  them,  who 
should  they  see  looking  over  the  fence  of  the 
pasture-6eld  on  the  other  side,  but  old  Cornog. 
Old  Comog  was  a  cow,  and  was  so  called  because 
Mr.  Stevens  bought  her  from  a  man  named  Cor- 
nog. As  the  boys  approached  her  wHh  the  bas- 
ket she  looked  at  them  with  an  expression  of 
satisfaction  mingled  with  expectation,  and  stopped 
chewing  her  cud. 

^  We've  got  nothing  for  you,  you  lazy  thing," 
said  Fred. 

**  She  %8  lazy,  isn't  she  ?  "  said  Harvey.  "  She 
never  does  a  thing.  I  wish  she  was  a  horse  just 
now." 

"  Let's  make  her  a  horse !  "  cried  Fred,  turn- 
ing to  his  brother  with  a  look  such  as  Columbus 
must  have  worn  when  he  saw  the  weeds  floating 
off  San  Salvador.  Harvey  shouted  assent,  and 
the  question  of  a  conveyance  .to  Briston  was 
settled. 

Old  Comog  was  a  very  gentle  cow,  and  many 
a  time  had  Fred  and  Harvey  ridden  her  around 
the  bam-yard.  But  to-day  they  contemplated  no 
cowback  riding.  They  determined  to  harness 
her  to  the  two-wheeled  spring-cart,  and  putting 
down  their  basket,  hurried  to  make  their  prepa- 
rations. Harvey  was  detailed  to  take  down  the 
bars  and  drive  Comog.  into  the  front  barn-yard, 
while  Fred  ran  to  get  together  some  hames.«. 
He  knew  very  well  that  there  would  be  no  such 
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a  thing  as  getting  a  horse-collar  over  Comog^s 
horns,  but  one  of  the  farm-horses  hud  hud  a  sore 
shoulder  in  the  spring,  and  a  set  of  harness  had 
been  fixed  for  liim,  with  a  strap  going  across  the 
breast,  instea<i  of  a  collar.  This,  Fred  decided, 
would  be  the  very  thing  for  Comog.  Harvej, 
having  driven  tlie  cow  into  the  yard  and  fastened 
her  with  a  rail  in  a  corner,  whera  a  certain  frac^ 
tious  cow  had  to  be  penned  up  whenever  she 
was  milked,  Fred  brought  out  the  harness  and 
sent  his  brother  for  a  bundle  of  haj.  While 
Harvev  kindly  administered  the  hay  to  the  cow, 
Fred  threw  the  harness  over  her,  and  managed, 
af>er  a  deal  of  remonstrance  on  her  part,  to  get 
it  tolerably  straight.  When  it  came  to  bridling 
her,  however,  the  boys  had  to  give  it  up.  She 
would  not,  lor  any  consideration,  take  a  bit  in 
her  mouth,  and  as  the  boys  thought  that  if 
they  preyed  her  too  hard,  she  might  insist  in 
putting  her  horns  somewhere  where  they  were 
not  wanted,  they  desisted.  But  they  put  a  hal- 
ter on  her.  This  she  had  worn  before,  and  had, 
in  fact,  been  led  by  a  halter  when  she  was  brought 
to  Mr.  Stevens,  —  a  strange  way  tu  bring  a  cow 
along,  but  old  Mr.  Comog  was  a  strange  man. 
Two  driving-lines  wei'e  now  strapped  to  the  sides 
of  the  halter,  and  the  cow  was  haraessed.  The 
rail  was  then  taken  down  and  she  was  driven  to 
the  back  barn-yard,  in  front  of  the  wagon-shed, 
where  quietly  reposed  the  spring-cart  Harvey 
brought  some  more  hay  and  put  it  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  cart  Cornog  stopped  there  to 
eat  it  and  the  boys  hurrieii  to  the  Girt  to  pull  it 
toward  her.  But  she  was  turned  wrong.  For 
some  reason  or  other  she  kept  her  head  turned 
toward  the  boys  and  the  cart,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  liamess  a  cow  with  her  tail  in  front 
They  turned  her  around  several  times,  but  in  so 
doing,  they  drove  lier  away  from  the  hay,  and 
when  she  came  back,  she  always  put  lier  head 
toward  the  cart  At  la^t,  the  boys  tried  to  pull 
the  cart  (which  was  not  heavy)  around  bt^hind 
her.  They  nearly  succeeded  in  getting  it  in  the 
right  position  when  shn  lifted  her  liead,  and,  witli 
a  bunch  of  hay  in  her  mouth,  walked  gravely 
away  to  the  other  Hide  of  the  yard.  This  would 
never  do.  Fred  ran  after  her,  caught  hold  of 
the  end  of  the  halter  (which  with  the  reins  he 
had  listened  up  on  one  side  of  the  harness),  and 
led  her  back  to  the  wagon-shed,  Harvey  as- 
sisting her  progress  with  a  small  stick.  There 
Fred  tied  her  to  a  poat  and  gave  her  some  more 
hay.  Then  the  boys,  as  softly  as  possible,  lifted 
up  the  shafts  of  the  spring-cart  cuid  pulled  it  to- 
ward her.    The  monient  she  heard  it  behind 


her,  she  turned  around,  just  as  much  into  the 
wagon-shed  as  the  halter  would  let  her  go. 
Fred  then  held  up  the  shafts  as  high  as  he  could, 
and  told  Harvey  to  drive  her  round  again.  As 
she  came  back,  she  had  to  come  under  the  shafts, 
and  Fred  had  them  down  on  her  in  a  twinkling. 
She  tried  to  turn  around  again,  but,  victory  for 
the  boys  !  she  cotddrCt ! 

^  Run  around  ! "  cried  Fred, ''  slip  in  that  shaft, 
help  pull  up  the  cart ;  fasten  your  trace,  quick ; 
now  we've  got  her  I " 

This  was  a  fietct  They  did  have  her,  and 
when  the  breeching  was  buckled  up,  and  the 
understrap  adjusted,  the  cow  was  harnessed. 

*'  Hurrah  ! "  cried  Harvey.  "  Won't  the  peo- 
ple open  their  eyes  when  we  drive  her  into  Bris- 
tonl" 

Old  Cornog  did  not  "  cut  up  "  much,  bnt  she 
evidently  did  not  like  her  situation.  She  backed 
a  good  deal,  and  tried  to  twist  sideways  a  good 
deal,  but  it  didn*t  amount  to  anything.  Slie  could 
not  get  herself  loose.  Fred  now  untied  her  hal- 
ter, looped  it  up  in  the  harness,  took  the  lines  in 
his  hands,  and  although  she  was  backing  all  the 
time,  he  called  to  Harvey  to  get  in.  ^  I'll  drive 
there,**  said  he,  '^  and  you  can  drive  back.** 

Harvey  Iscrambled  in  at  the  back  of  the  li^i^bt 
cart,  and  took  his  place  on  the  seat.  Fred  had 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  getting  in,  for  the  cow 
would  not  keep  still,  but  at  last  he  succeeded. 

^  Get  up ! "  he  cried,  and  gave  his  restless 
steed  a  crack  with  a  long  stick.  But  old  Comog 
would  not  get  up.  She  seemed  much  more  will- 
ing to  lie  down,  and  she  backed,  and  f^hook  her 
head,  and  rattled  her  harness  in  violent  diaappro- 
bation. 

Just  as  she  was  about  backing  into  the  hay- 
wagon  which  stood  in  the  8hed,*l8ham  Holmes, 
the  son  of  Uriali  Holmes,  the  hired  man,  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  Isham  was  about  Harvey's  age, 
and  when  he  saw  that  funny  equipage  in  the 
yard,  he  set  up  a  great  laugh.  **  Stop  laughing, 
Isham,"  cried  Fred,  ^*  and  take  hold  of  her  halter 
an<l  lead  her  to  the  lane." 

"  Siie'U   hook   me,"  cried   Isham. 

"  No  sho  wont,"  said  Fred, ''  I'll  hold  her  bock." 

So  encouraged,  Isham  unfastened  the  halter- 
strap  from  the  hnmiss  (keeping  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  old  Cornog,  all  the  time),  and  then  at- 
tempted to  lead  her  toward  a  short  lane  which 
ran  from  the  hnm-yard  to  a  field  ;  a  lane  through 
which  led  to  the  public  road.  For  a  moment  or 
two,  old  Comog  would  not  move,  but  a  vigorous 
application  of  Fred's  stkk  made  her  make  a  start 
in  the  desiied  directkuu 
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^  Let  go !  Isham,"  cried  Fred  ;  and  Isham  let 

^6et  up !  Get  up  I"  cried  Fred.  «  Hu  ee  I 
Ha-ee!"  cried  Hsrvey.  "Hi  there!  Hi!  Cor- 
Dog!"  cried  Isham,  and  after  reflecdng  for  an 
instant,  Coriiog  mnde  a  bolt  down  the  lane. 
*<  Hurrah  I"  shouted  all  the  boys,  and  Harvey 
waved  his  hat  in  triumph,  but  he  had  not  put  his 
hat  CD  again  before  Comog  gave  a  sudden  lurch 
to  the  right  and  threw  him  out  of  the  cart,  as 
quicic  as  a  shot  "  Whoa !  "  shouted  Fred,  pull- 
ing at  the  lines  with  all  his  force,  '^  are  you  hurt, 
Harvey?'* 
.  Harvey,  who  was  now  some  distance  behind, 
jomped  up  and  ran  after  the  cart  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  he  was  not  hurt  in  the  least ; 
bat  old  Cornog  would  not  "  whoa."  Nothing  of 
the  sort  She  was  frightened  now,  and  the  wagon 
at  her  heels  made  her  almost  frantic  Away  she 
galloped,  Fred  tugging  at  the  lines,  and  Harvey 
and  Isham  running  after,  shouting  <^Whoa!^ 
and  ^  Stop  her  ! "  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 

At  the  ead  of  the  lane  was  a  gate  which  was 
open,  but  aa  Fred  could  not  guide  his  courser  in 
the  slighteat  degree,  tiiere  was  great  danger 
that  the  cart  would  be  banged  to  pieces  against 
one  or  other  of  the  gate-posts. 

"  Jump  out,  Fred !  *'  cried  both  the  younfrer 
boys;  but  Fred  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  jump- 
ing out,  and  just  at  that  moment  the  cart  went 
through  the  gate  without  touching.  Fred  tried 
haid  now  to  turn  the  cow  around,  but  instead  of 
obeying  him  she  shot  across  the  field  toward  its 
upper  end,  where,  in  peace  and  comfort,  tlie  rest 
d  Mr.  Stevens's  cows  were  grazing.  But  between 
these  cows  and  Comog  there  was  a  deep,  wide 
<fitch,  and  toward  a  ford  in  this,  the  fiery  cow- 
steed  ran.  Fred  'seemed  to  have  an  idea  that 
his  sticking  to  his  post  would  be  the  saf  ty  of 
the  cart,  and  he  pulled  away  at  tlie  lines,  and 
sfaoated  **Whoa!"  as  vigorously  as  ever.  But 
it  was  all  of  no  avail.  In  four  or  five  minutes, 
Coni<^,  Fred,  and  the  cart,  with  a  bang  and  a 
bound,  all  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to- 
gether. 

The  ditch  was  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  where 
Comog  plunged  in  (she  did  not  exactly  hit  the 
ford)  there  was  a  depth  of  about  a  foot  of  water 
and  a  fo^it  of  mud.  So  the  cow  stuck  fast  in  the 
mod  up  to  her  knees,  with  her  nwe  rammed  into 
the  opposite  bank ;  the  cart  was  over  the  hubs 
in  mud  and  water,  and  Fred  was  over  his  ears, 
bis  eyes,  and  all  the  rest  of  him  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  where  the  sudden  stoppage  had  thrown 
him.     But  he  never  let  go  of  the  lines. 


Whenever  Harvey  told  this  story  afterward, 
he  always  said,  "Fred  never  let  go  the  lines,' 
you  know." 

Harvey  and  Isham  arrived  at  the  ditch  just  as 
Fred,  more  wet  and  muddy  than  any  bull  frog 
you  ever  saw,  and  looking  drippingly  disconso- 
late, emerged  into  view,  climbing  up  tJie  opposite 
side  of  the  ditch.  Old  Comog,  panting  and  puff- 
ing, stood  quite  still,  after  pulling  Iier  nose  far 
enough  out  of  the  mud  to  allow  herself  to  breatlie. 
To  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  boys,  Fred  re- 
plied tiiat  he  was  not  hurt,  and  then  all  three, 
struck  with  the  ludicroueness  of  the  situation, 
burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

But  something  must  be  done  in  causes  like  this, 
and  done  quickly,  too.  '*  Let's  unhitch  her,*'  cried 
Fred,  "^  and  then  perhaps  she  can  scramble  out." 
But  this  job  was  not  a  particularly  desirable  one. 
To  unhitch  the  cow,  they  would  have  to  get 
down  into  the  water  and  the  mud. 

'*  You  do  it,  Fred,"  said  Harvey  ;  *'  you're  all 
wet  already,  and  it  won't  matter." 

Fred  couldn't  see  the  subject  in  precisely  that 
light,  and  there  was  a  little  stsnd-stiU  in  the  pro- 
ceedingH.  Just  then  arrived  Uriah  Holmes,  the- 
hired  man,  who  had,  from  a  distant  field,  wit- 
nessed the  wild  cnreer  of  Fred.  He  was  very 
glad  to  see  that  nobody  was  hnrt,  and  without 
(^topping  to  think  about  the  wnter  and  mud,  he 
plunged  into  the  ditch  and  began  to  unharness 
the  cow.  While  so  doing,  he  remarked  to  Fred 
that  he  reckoned  this  would  be  the  last  time  he 
would  ever  harness  up  one  of  his  father's  cows  in 
this  way. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Fred,  ^*  unless  I've  got  a 
bit  in  her  mouth.  You  don't  catch  me  driving 
another  cow  without  a  bit"  Uriah  muttered 
sometliing  about  a  stick  over  a  back,  and  then 
the  two  brothers  walked  back  to  the  house,  leav- 
ing Isham  to  help  his  father,  who  declined  any 
aid  from  them. 

The  cart  and  the  cow  were  got  out  wiihout 
material  damage  to  either,  the  harne-s  being  the 
principal  sufferer  ;  Cornog  went  to  join  her  com- 
panions (she  was  sorry  enough  she  had  left  them 
for  the  chance  of  something  extra  by  the  back 
barn-yard  fence),  and  Uriah  brought  down  u  hoi*se 
and  took  the  cart  back. 

When  the  boys  reached  the  house,  they  found 
their  mother  in  the  Ijitchen.  She  was  just  say- 
ing to  the  girl,  **  You  can't  make  up  the  dough 
for  the  rolls  until  the  boys  come  back,"  and  she 
finished  her  speech  by  the  exclamation,  **  Why, 
here  they  are  already  ! " 

When  the  exploits  of  her  sons  had  been  made 
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known  to  her,  she  was  oyercome  with  terror  at 
the  danger  they  had  escaped. 

^  Both  of  you  thrown  oat,  and  neither  hurt 
We  ought  all  to  be  thankful  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts.  Fred,  hurry  up-stairs  and  change 
your  clothes !  ** 

**  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Harvey  to  the  girl,  as  he 
left  the  kitchen  after  his  mother  and  Fred,  <^he 
never  let  go  once ! " 

An  hour  or  two  after  this  the  girl  remembered 
the  salt,  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  go  after  any, 


and  they  all  had  to  pat  up  with  hot  rolls  without 
salt  that  night  But  they  talked  none  the  less 
for  that  When  Mr.  Stevens  came  home  he 
made  his  sons  promise  that  they  would  never  try 
anything  of  that  kind  again. 

"  But,"  said  Fred,  "  we  might  drive  a  cow  if 
we  had  a  bit  in  her  mouth,  mightn't  we  ?  " 

«  Well,"  said  Mr.  iStevens,  "  the  first  time  yoa 
get  a  bit  in  a  cow's  mouth,  just  bring  her  around 
to  roe,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

They  have  not  been  round  yet 


INDIAN   CLUB   EXERCISES. 


BY  C,  R.   TREAT. 


.  The  exercises  which  this  article  will  contain 
can  easily  be  learned,  if  those  described  in  the 
March  number  have  been  &ithfully  practiced.  In- 
deed it  is  true  of  the  Indian  Clubs,  as  of  many 
other  difficult  and  dignified  things,  that  the  secret 
of  success  lies  in  the  mastery  of  simple  first 
principles.  The  first  principles  of  the  Indian 
Club  exercises  were  described  in  the  January 
number,  and  no  others  than  those  three  (Arm 


Fig.  12. 

Circle,  Wrist  Circle,  and  Head  Circle)  have  yet 
been  introduced.  In  the  article  whidi  is  to  fol- 
low this,  and  which  will  conclude  the  series,  I 
shall  describe  the  fourth  and  only  other  simple 
movement  In  this  article,  the  use  of  the  first 
three  will  be  continued. 

Exercise  17.  —  Stand  as  in  the  accompanying 
figure  12,  with  both  clubs  raised  at  the  left  side. 
Swing  them  downward  together,  and  upward 
through  the  large  circle  indicated;  then  change 


into  the  small  circles  indicated,  —  the  left  hand 
into  the  ^  side  wrist  circle,"  the  right  hand  into 
the  ^  head  circle."  From  these  circles  pass  into 
the  large  circle  again.  I  cannot  forbear  the  com- 
ment that  this  exercise  is  a  specially  exhilarating 
and  satisfying  one. 

Exercise  18.  —  The  same  combination,  be- 
ginning at  the  right  side. 

Exercise  19.  —  Stand  as' in  the  preceding 
exercise,  figure  12,  with  both  clubs  raised  at  the 
left  side.  Swing  the  right  hand  downward,  as 
before,  and  when  it  has  passed  through  half  the 
lai^  circle,  follow  with  the  left  As  the  righi 
hand  rises,  let  it  pass,  as  before,  into  the  *<  head 
circle,"  followed  by  the  left  hand,  which  is  to  pass 
into  the  ^  side  wrist  circle,"  just  half  a  circle  be- 
hind the  right  Without  stopping,  let  the  right 
begin  the  large  circle  again,  sdll  followed  by  the 
left,  half  a  circle  behind  it  This  is  called  the 
"wind-mill." 

Exercise  20. — The  "wind-mill,"  beginning 
at  the  right  side. 

Exercise  21.  —  Stand  as  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure  13,  with  the  right  hand  by  the  side  of 
the  chin,  the  left  hand  at  the  full  length  of  the 
arm.  Start  the  hands  together,  the  right  to  de- 
scribe the  "  head  circle,"  the  left  the  large  circle 
to  the  left,  in  front  As  each  rises  from  its  cir- 
cle, let  the  right  repeat  the  *'  head  circle,"  and  the 
left  change  into  the  "  side  wrist  circle."  Then 
begin  again  as  before.  In  this  exercise  the  right 
hand  has  but  one  movement  to  execute,  —  the 
"head  circle," —  while  the  left  hand  has  to  exe- 
cute the  "  alternate  arm  and  wrist  circle."  The 
difficulty  is  to  keep  the  time  uniform. 
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EzEBCiSE  22.  —  The  same,  with  reversed  po- 
ntioDs;  the  right  hand  to  execute  the  ^  alternate 
aim  and  wrist  circle,''  the  left  the  ^  head  drdes." 

ExBRCiSE  23.  —  Stand  as  in  figure  14.  Let 
the  right  hand  execute  the  ^  side  wrist  drde,** 
and  the  left  hand  the  large  circle  to  the  rights  in 
front    As  each  jrises  from  its  circle,  let  the  right 


Exercise  26.  —  The  same,  with  the  left  hand. 

Exercise  27.  —  Stand  as  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure  16,  the  right  arm  at  full  length.  Let 
it  swing  to  the  right  through  the  long  *'  arm  cir- 
cle "  in  front.  As  it  rises,  change  to  the  '^  side 
wrist  cirde,"  and  as  it  completes  that,  let  it  de- 


hand  continue  the  "  side  wrist  circle,"  and  let  the 
left  hand  change  into  the  ^'  head  drde."  From 
these'  drdes  begin  again  as  before. 

Exercise  24.  —  The  same,  with  reversed  po- 
sitions ;  the  right  hand  to  execute  the  ^  arm  and 
head  cirde,**  the  left  the  "  side  wrist  drcles." 

Exercise  25. —  Stand  as  in  the  acoompanj- 


,y 


Fig.  14. 

ing  figure  15,  the  right  hand  raised  at  the  full 
length  of  the  arm.  Let  it  swing  to  the  left,  in 
front,  through  the  long  "  arm  circle."  As  it  rises, 
change  into  the  "  head  circle,"  and,  as  it  com- 
pletes that,  let  it  describe  a  **  wrist  circle,"  the 
hand  and  arm  pointing  to  the  left.  Then  swyig 
off  into  the  long  *^arm  cirde  "  again.  This  is  a 
triple  movement. 


Fig.  16. 

scribe  a  second  ''  side  wrist  cirde,"  with  the  arm 
nearly  at  full  length,  pointing  to  the  right  Then 
swing  off  into  the  long  <<  arm  cirde  "  to  the  right 
again. 

Exercise  28.  — The  same,  with  tho  left  hand. 


Fig.  16. 

Exercise  29. —  Stand  as  in  figure  12,  both 
arms  raised  at  full  length  at  the  left  side.  Swing 
them  together  downward  and  upward  through  the 
long  "  ai-m  cirde  "  in  front.  As  they  rise,  change 
into  the  short  cirdes,  as  in  figure  12  ;  and  as 
they  complete  those,  change  to  a  second  short 
drclej  the  right  to  the  third  circle  of  figure  15, 
the  left  to  the  third  drcle  of  figure  16.  Then 
swing  off  again  into  the  long  ^  arm  drdes." 
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Exercise  80.  —  The  Bame,  begioDbg  at  the 
right  side. 

£x£BGiSB  81. — This  is  precisely  like  the 
^wind-mill,"  Exercise  19,  except  that  to  the  two 
circles  of  which  that  is  composed,  the  third  circle 
of  the  preceding  Exercises,  29  and  80,  is  added. 
Stand  with  both  arms  raised  at  full  length  at  the 
left  side.  Start  the  right  arm  first,  and  when  it 
has  completed  half  the  long  ^  arm  circle,''  follow 


with  the  left  arm  as  before,  the  right  changing 
into  the  ''  head  circle  **  and  the  *<  wrist  circle ; " 
the  left^  half  a  circle  behind,  changing  into  the 
^  side  wrist  drcle,"  and  the  ^  side  wrist  circle  at 
arm's  length."  Then  swing  off  into  the  long 
^arm  circles  "  again. 

Exercise  82.       The  same,  beginning  at  the 
right  side,  the  left  arm  starting  first. 


IDA'S   STORIES. 


BY  ANNE  SILVBRNAIL. 


^  And  this  beautiful,  beautiful  h&dj,  she  mar- 
ried the  princess." 

That  was  what  Aunt  Gitty  heard  as  she  went 
into  her  brother's  one  evening,  and  found  the 
oldest  children  gathered  about  the  warm  kitchen 
stove,  without  any  light  but  that  which  streamed 
through  the  open  door  of  the  sitting-room.  They 
were  telling  stories,  and  it  was  Ida's  turn.  Aunt 
Gitty  sat  down  with  them,  and  asked  Ida  to  go 
on,  for  she  liked  to  hear  stories  too. 


So  Ida  told  how  the  *"  beautiful,  beautiful  lady," 
after  she  married  the  princess,  bosied  herself 
hatching  pussy-willows.  She  had  hatched  mice, 
and  squirrels,  and  almost  all  the  aninuds  Ida 
could  think  of;  when  Aunt  Gitty  said,  ^Why, 
Ida,  you  ought  to  find  an  end  to  your  story 
somewhere." 

"Yes,"  said  Lolo,  with  a  patient  look,  "she 
tells  them  so  long  sometimes  that  I  get  almost 
tired." 


The  wonderftil  Wagon. 


At  this,  Ida  straightened  up  and  finished  her 
story  in  a  hurry,  by  saying  that,  *'this  time, 
when  she  put  the  pussy-willows  in  the  oven,  she 
heard  something  crying  in  there,  right  away, 
and  looking  in  she  saw  a  little,  little  bit  of  a  boy, 
and  then  she  was  so  glad. 

The  next  day,  before  dinner  they  were  all  to- 
gether, and  Aunt  Dorcas  asked  to  hear  more  of 
Ida's  story  which  had  been  repeated  to  her.  So 
Ida  went  on  :  — 

"And  once  there  was  a  beautiful,  beautifuHady 
met  this  other  beautiful  lady,  and  the  beautiful, 
beautiful  lady  saw  that  she  had  something  rolled 


up  in  her  shawl,  and  she  asked, '  What  have  yon 
got  in  your  arms  ? '     Then  she  undumbled  it "  — 

"  Say  unbundled  it,"  interrupted  Aunt  Dorcas. 

"  Well,  she  unbundled  it,  and  there  was  a  lit^ 
tie  boy  baby  "  • 

Here  Lolo  broke  in  eagerly,  « They  knew  it 
was  a  boy,  because  he  wiggled  his  toes;  little 
girls  don't  do  sa" 

"And  then,"  continued  Ida,  "the  beautiful, 
beautiful  lady  said,  <  I  mean  to  get  married  any 
way.'  So  she  did,  and  she  married  the  princesS) 
and  she  "  — 
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«  O,  Fye  told  Aimt  Dorcas  the  res V  interrupted 
AoDt  Gitty. 

''But  I  didu't  tell  all  last  night,  not  half/'  said 
Ida;  and  she  went  on  with  a  great  deal  more 
about  ''the  beautiful,  beautiful  ladj,  the  awful 
beautiful  lady,  and  the  other  beautiful  lady."  Fi- 
mliy,  the  call  to  dinner  broke  the  thread  of  her 
story,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  very  middle. 

After  dinner,  Aunt  Dorcas  eaid,  '^  It  is  a  pity, 
Ida,  that  you  can't  write  your  story  in  a  book,  as 
jour  papa  did  his." 

*^  0 !  wouldn't  that  be  nice  ?  "  exclaimed  Lolo. 

*  m  write  it  for  you,  Ida,"  said  Aunt  Gitty, 
"if  you  will  make  pictures  for  it" 

«  Well,  I  will,"  promised  Ida. 

Aunt  Gitty  wrote  the  story  in 
a  little  paper  book,  while  Ida  and 
Lolo  both  drew  the  pictures.  Ida 
made  the  little  boy  with  his  father 
sod  mother,  in  their  wonderful 
wagon ;  and  the  wagon  looked  so 
eomfortable,  wi|h  its  sicf^e,  and  a 
window  for  each  passenger,  and  a 
roof  over  the  horse?,  that  Aunt 
Dorcas  said  she  ought  to  have  it 
patented.  Lolo  drew  their  fine 
new  bouse  and  bam,  and  made  a 
great  display  of  their  clothes,  hung 
out  on  rows  and  rows  of  clothes- 
Ibes,  rangiHl  one  above  the  other, 
between  the  two  buildings.  The 
awful  beautiful  lady,  dressed  like  a  "  city  woman," 
and  the  boy's  mother,  she  made  enjoying  a  prom- 
enade under  the  clothes-lines. 

Both  the  little  artists  drew  the  "  awfiil  beauti- 
ful lady,"  showing  her  baby  to  the  "  beautiful, 
beautiful  lady;"  but  Lolo's  l>eautiful  ladies  were 
quite  lost  under  trimmings,  for  she  was  intent  on 
having  each  of  them  "  dressed  like  a  city  woman." 
Ida  was  more  sparing  of  ruffles,  and  fringes,  and 
buttons,  and  ribbons,  and  flowers,  bo  there  was 
some  chance  to  see  in  her  picture  the  motherly 
expression  of  the  **  awful  beautiful  lady,"  and  the 
envious,  wishful  look  of  the  "  beautiful,  beautiful 
lady." 

When  the  little  girls  had  laid  up  their  pencils, 
and  gone  out  to  play,  Aunt  Gitty  looked  over 
their  work,  and  wondered  that  a  little  artist  like 
Ida  should  imagine,  for  her  picture  of  the  mother 
showmg  her  baby,  so  happy  an  incident  as  a  bird 
feeding  its  young.  Aunt  Dorcas  reminded  her 
that  Ida  began  to  paint  as  soon  as  she  could 
walk,  and  recalled  the  time  when  Benjamin, 
sketching  in  the  door-yard,  was  called  away  sud- 


his  sketch  for  him.  ''  How  funny  she  looked," 
said  Aunt  Dorcas,  ''standing  before  the  easel, 
with  a  brush  in  each  hand,  dashing  on  the  paint, 
first  with  one  brush  and  then  the  other." 

In  a  little  while,  Ida  and  Lolo  came  in  with 
Baby  Alice,  who  was  brought  over  to  sing  for 
grandma.  When  she  had  sung  all  the  pretty 
things  she  knew,  Aunt  Dorcas,  who  held  her  on 
her  lap,  asked,  "  Where  did  you  get  your  new 
apron.  Baby  ?  " 

"  Papa  buyed  it  in  Ballywhack." 

"She  means  the  Valley,"  said  Lolo;  *'she 
calls  the  Valley,  Ballywhack," 

"Ho,  Miss  Alice,  you're  a  Ballywhackian 
yourself,"  said  Aunt  Dorcas. 


The  awftil  beautifiil  Lady  showing  her  Baby  to  the  beautiful,  beaatifnl  Lady. 

"  No,  I  isn't" 

«  Well,  you  re  a  coothammer." 

"  No,  no,  I'm  papa's  good  little  girly."  Then 
she  looked  up  roguishly,  saying,  "  I'm  Gramma 
Gru,  and  Tarlie's  Gramfer  Grump." 

"  Baby  says  she  is  going  to  school  with  us," 
said  Lolo. 

"  Are  you,  Baby  ?"  asked  Aunt  Dorcas ;  "  what 
will  you  learn  ?  " 

**  Do-re-mi-fasolasido,"  sang  Mi.«s  Baby,  begin- 
ning so  high  that  she  finished  with  a  squeak. 

"Where  do  you  think  we  found  the 
yesterday  ?  "  asked  Lolo ;  "  way  out  beyond  the 
gate  in  the  snow,  with  nothing  on  her  head. 
You  ought  to  saw  her  budging  along  with  the 
singing-book  under  her  arm.  Papa  asked  her 
where  she  was  going,  and  she  said,  Tm  go- 
ing to  sing  for  grandma ;  I  want  to  sing  awfully 
for  grandma.' " 

Baby  had  heard  Ida  and  Lolo  singing  from 
their  Sunday-school  music  primer.  This  primer 
taught  the  eight  notes  by  numerals,  as  well  as  by 
the  usual  signs.     Ida  and  Lolo  liked  the  namas 


denly,  and  Ida,  who  could  just  toddle,  finished    do,  re,  mi,  etc.,  and  thought  they  belonged  to  the 
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numerals  always,  so  when  thej  saw  them  any- 
where they  sang  them.  They  sang  the  dates  on 
the  stoves,  the  days  of  the  month  on  their  fa- 
ther's calendar,  and  the  time  of  day  on  the  dock. 


Babj  Alice  budging  along. 

They  were  at  grandma's  one  day,  and  were  told 
to  stay  only  till  a  certain  hour.  After  a  while 
they  asked  Annt  Dorcas  what  ^  time  it  was  when 
the  hand  pointed  to  sol."  They  called  10,  do,  o ; 
11,  double  do;  and  twelve, do,  re. 
This  amused  their  aunts  so  much, 
that  they  often  used  the  terms 
themselves.  Aunt  Gitty  would 
ask,  "  Is  it  do,  re  o'clock  ?  "  and 
Aunt  Dorcas  would  answer,  ^  No, 
it  is  hardly  double  do  yet" 

A  few  days  after  the  story  of 
the  beautiftil,  beautiful  lady  was 
told,  the  little  girls  went  with 
Aunt  Gitty  to  the  bam  to  hunt 
for  eggs ;  but  Lucky  had  been 
there  before  them,  and  they  did 
not  find  any ;  so  they  jumped 
from  the  scaffold  on  the  hay  a 
few  times,  when  Lolo  said,  "Ida 
knows  a  new  story ;  she  told  it  last  night 
you  want  to  hear  it  ?  " 

"I  didn't  tell  the  whole  of  it,"  said  Ida,  "be- 
cause I  got  so  sleepy." 

"  Well,  tell  what  you  can,"  said  Aunt  Gitty  ; 
and  they  sat  down  in  the  hay  where  it  was  warm 
and  sheltered,  and  Ida  began. 


"The  little  girl  was  Cleary;   and   her  Aunt 

Harry  and  she  went  to  the  mud-house,  and  it  was 

all  black  and  dirty  there ;  the  mud-woman  took 

a  broom-stick  to  them,  and  covered  them  with 

mud,  and  they  didn't  want  to  stay 

there." 

"  So  they  went  to  the  gold-house," 
said  Lolo. 

«  No,  no,"  said  Ida ;  •*  it  was  the 
ash-house,  and  they  were  all  ashes 
there,  and  the  woman  was  all  dirty 
and  ashy.  But  they  didn't  want  to 
stay  there,  so  they  went  to  the  gold- 
house,  and  there  was  a  room  there  that 
had  a  gold  candlestick  in  it,  and  that 
was  the  candlestick  room ;  and  another 
was  full  of  gold  clocks,  and  that  was 
the  dock-room ;  and  there  was  a  tea- 
kettle room,  and  the  tea-kettles  were 
gold ;  and  there  was  a  man  inside  a 
tea-kettle  who  told  stories,  and  he 
came  outside  where  they  could  see 
"  s.^  him." 

^  "  And  all  at  once,"  said  Lolo,  with 

a  look  of  awe,  "  he  was  gone ;  he 
broke  in  pieces,  and  went  into  the  air 
when  they  couldn't  see  him." 

"And  there  was  an  old  woman," 
said  Ida,  "and  Cleary  and  the  old  woman  were 
tired  and  went  to  sleep,  and  the  folks  thought 
they  were  dead ;  so  they  got  a  gold  burying-box, 
and  put  them  down  in  the  ground." 


TTie  Mud-womaii,  and  her  homely,  crooked  old  Hoow. 


Don't 


Here,  although  the  story  was  not  finished,  not 
by  ever  so  much,  they  found  it  rather  cold  in 
the  bam,  and  were  obliged  to  go  into  the  house. 
They  had  not  been  there  long,  when  Lolo  said, 
"  Now,  Aunt  Gitty,  you  must  write  Ida's  story 
in  a  little  book,  and  we'll  make  pictures  for  it" 

«  Some  day  I  will,"  said  Aunt  Gitty. 
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«0,  goody  I"  cried  Lolo;  "can't  we  make 
the  pictares  now  ?  " 

Aunt  Gitty  said,  "yes,"  and  gave  them  the 
paper  and  pencils. 

"  Now,**  said  Lolo,  "  I'll  make  the  mud-woman 
and  her  homely,  crooked  old  house,  and  her  dirty 
&Ge.  Ill  make  her  with  a  hole  in  her  apron, 
too.  She's  burned  it"  When  she  had  nearly 
finished  it,  she  said,  ^  O  I  I've  forgot ;  I'll  make 
the  mud-woman's  dotbes-line  with  her  ragged 
old  clothes  on  it;  and  I'll  make  the  sun  coming 
upyloa" 

Ida  drew  the  gold-house  with  its  differant 
rooms,  but  this  picture  was  not  so  interesting  as 
the  ooe  she  made  last;  the  gold-woman  givmg 
the  **  pretty,  and  good,  and  nice  baby  "  to  the  old 
woman. 

The  next  day,  Aunt  Gitty  made  a  little  book 
with  a  gay  cover,  like  the  first,  and  wrote  the 
new  story  in  it,  and  fastened  the  pictures  in  their 
proper  places  between  the  leaves.  Then  she 
marked  in  large  letters  on  the  cover  of  one,  ^  The 
Story  of  the  Beautiful,  Beautiful  Lady,"  and  on 
the    other,    "  Cleary    and    her    Aunt    Harry." 


When  they  were  finished,  and  tied  with  bows  of 
pink  ribbon  at  the  backs,  she  showed  them  to 
grandma  and  Aunt  Dorcas,  to  Unde  Oliver  and 
Unde  Benjamin,  and  then  carried  them  over  and 


Taking  tlie  pretty,  aod  good,  and  nioe  Bab j  from  the  Gold-^oiue. 

showed  them  to  the  children's  papa  and  mamma ; 
and  they  were  all  very  much  pleased.  They 
laughed  enough,  anyway. 


THE   3ETTLE. 


Coins,  Harry,  do  stop  teasing  that  poor  cat.  Don't 
yoD  see  how  it  worries  Lisle  ?  I  know  yon  are  on]y 
in  fun,  and  that  you  would  be  the  first  to  let  passy 
m,  if  you  heard  her  mewing  at  the  window ;  and 
then  yon  would  teach  her  to  sit  up  with  spectacles 
OD  her  nose,  holding  a  book  between  her  paws,  and 
reading  it  in  a  drowsy  fashion.  Let  her  be,  —  that 
makes  me  think  of  something  I  have  been  more  than 
ODce  meaning  to  tell  you  of.  Some  time  ago  the 
owners  of  this  Magazine  put  a  paragraph  in  the 
newspapers,  saying  that  any  boy  or  girl  who  would 
vrite  a  letter  to  them,  inclosing  a  postage  stamp, 
should  receive  a  present  of  a  number  of  the  **  River- 
side." Such  hosts  of  pleasant  letters  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  !  I  wish  I  could  show 
you  some ;  but  you  know  they  were  private  letters, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  print  them,  unless  we  get 
permission.  But  a  good  friend,  who  is  busy  in  her 
way,  while  I  am  working  in  among  the  barrels  and 
boxes  of  the  Magazine,  heard  about  these  letters,  and 
this  is  what  she  told  roe  one  night :  — 

THE  SOCIABLE  LETTERS. 

It  was  very  dark  inside  the  leather  mail-bag,  that 
lay  on  a  shelf  in  a  car  on  the  express  train. 

Very  dark,  —  except  in  one  corner,  where  a  rip 
in  tbe  great  stitches  that  sewed  the  si'fes  of  the  bag 
together,  let  in  a  little  bit  of  light  right  in  the  face 


of  a  pretty  pink  letter,  that  was  tied  up  with  about 
twenty  others,  of  all  shapes,  and  sizes,  and  colors. 

It  seemed  a  pity  that  Uie  delicate  one  should  have 
been  put  on  the  outside  of  the  parcel,  for  her  face 
had  become  quite  soiled ;  but  postmasters  don't  stop 
to  think  about  such  things.  Little  "  Pinkey,"  as  we 
will  call  her,  was  getting  very  tired  with  her  long 
journey,  and  homesick  too,  in  thinking  about  her 
sisters  whom  she  had  lefl  at  home  in  a  neat  desk, 
with  everything  so  orderly  about  them. 

She  was  quite  convinced  that  she  had  been  very 
foolish  to  wish  to  see  more  of  the  world,  for  there 
had  been  no  chance  to  see  anything,  and  her  travel- 
ling companions  had  almost  all  turned  their  backs 
upon  her. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  rustling  near  her,  and  a 
queer  sort  of  voice,  saying  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  — 
"  Pink  letter  I  "  Then  another  voice,  —  "  Let  her 
alone  1 " 

Then  the  first  one,  —  "  She  is  so  pretty :  and  see 
what  a  nice  little  hand  she  has !  and  I  am  sure  she 
is  going  to  the  same  place  that  I  am.    I  wUl  speak." 

Then  the  other,  ■—  «  Let  her  alone  I  " 

Little  Pinkey  became  quite  agitated  by  this  time, 
and  wished  she  could  only  see  who  it  was  that  was 
taking  such  liberties  with  her  looks  and  hand ;  but 
her  r«  were  so  turned  that  she  could  only  see  the 
hole  in  the  comer   of  the  mail-bag ;  when,  fling ! 
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went  the  bag  from  the  ihelf  where  it  was  Ijring,  right 
upon  the  floor,  and  poor  Pinkey  was  almofit  stunned. 

When  she  recovered  herself,  she  found  the  bag 
much  lighfer,  —  one  more  stitch  had  given  way,  — 
and  the  air  not  nearly  so  close. 

The  other  parcels  of  letters  were  under  the  one 
she  was  in,  and  just  at  her  side  was  a  letter  with  a 
sallow  complexion,  which  had  stretched  itself  almost 
out  of  its  bundle,  and  was  gazing  at  her  with  its  left 
i  very  intently. 

Pinkey  was  quite  embarrassed  with  the  long  con- 
tinued stare,  and  a  little  angry  withal,  and  almost 
ready  to  cry,  when  the  same  voice  that  she  had 
heard  before  seemed  to  come  from  Yellow-phiz,  which 
was  his  name,  —  "  *  Riverside  Magazine  for  Young 
People,'  —  yes,  I  knew  it  was  so.  We  are  going  to 
the  same  place.  I  say.  Miss  Pinkey,  how  hx  have 
you  come  ?  " 

<<  O !  ever  so  far,  —  a  thousand  miles,  I  should 
think." 

'<  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  you  came 
from?" 

*<  I  don't  know,  but.I  think  it  is  written  on  me. 
A  man  did  it  before  he  put  me  in  this  horrid  bag.** 

Yellow-phiz  tried  very  hard  to  see  the  name,  but 
he  couldn't  quite  make  it  out. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  he,  "  we  can  be  friends,  be- 
cause we  are  both  going  to  the  same  place.  I  wish 
I  could  be  in  the  same  parcel,  though ;  we  could  talk 
so  much  better,  and  I  could  stand  in  front  of  you, 
and  keep  you  from  getting  harmed." 

"  AVhat  will  they  do  with  us  when  we  get  there  ?  " 
said  Pinkey,  timidly. 

"  0,**  answered  Yellow-phiz,  grandly  (he  hadn't 
the  least  idea,  but  of  course  it  would  never  do  to  let 
Pinkey  see  that),  ^'  we  shall  be  taken  out  of  this  bag, 
and  have  a  chance  to  see  the  world." 

**  That  will  be  nice." 

«  Won't  it,  though  ?  —  real  jolly.  But  I  don't  see 
how  such  a  tender  little  thing  as  you  ever  mustered 
course  to  start  off." 

**  O,  I  didn't  of  myself.     I  was  sent." 

*•  So  was  I,  —  how  queer  I  " 

"  Were  you  ?     Who  sent  you  ?  " 

"  A  boy  up  in  York  State.  lie  wrote  it  all  down, 
and  put  the  paper  in  my  pocket.  Do  you  want 
to  hear?" 

**  Yes  indeed,"  said  Pinkey. 

'*  Well,  he  said  the  first  thing  he  remembered 
about  himself,  he  was  in  a  dark  cellar  in  some  city. 
There  were  ever  so  many  children,  and  they  lived 
all  in  a  huddle  together,  and  spent  their  days  in 
going  begging  from  house  to  house  with  baskets  and 
bags.  They  brought  home  cold  food  to  the  woman 
they  called  mammy,  and  she  used  to  be  kind  to  them 
when  they  brought  a  great  deal;  and  when  they 
only  had  a  little,  she  would  beat  them,  and  send 
them  to  bed  without  any  supper. 

"  One  night  it  was  rainy,  and  growing  dark,  and 


Jim  —  that  is  the  boy's  name — hadn't  been  able 
to  get  anything  all  day.  He  was  airaid  to  go  home, 
when,  as  he  was  passing  the  window  of  a  meat-shop, 
he  saw  some  cabbages  on  a  ledge  outside,  and  no  one 
in  sight ;  so  he  grabbed  two  of  the  cabbages,  and 
was  making  off  with  them,  when  he  was  seized  by  a 
great  strong  man,  and  carried  off  to  a  place  they 
call  a  *  lock-up,'  and  kept  all  night.  The  next  day 
the  big  man  took  him  into  court,  and  there  they 
said  he  must  go  to  jaiL  He  was  crying  bitterly, 
when  a  kind  gentleman  came  up  and  asked  hhn  if 
he  would  try  and  be  a  good  boy,  if  be  would  get  bun 
off.  Jim  had  hardly  ever  been  spoken  to  so  before, 
and  had  rather  a  confused  idea  what  being  a  good 
boy  meant ;  but  he  was  ready  to  promise  anything, 
to  get  off  from  going  to  jail. 

<*  The  kind  gentleman  took  him  to  a  nice  boose 
in  the  country,  where  there  were  ever  so  many  other 
boys ;  and  there  he  was  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  work  in  the  garden,  and  with  tools. 

"  He  stayed  there  two  years,  and  theft  they  sent 
him  up  to  Peppertown  Creek,  where  I  came  from, 
to  a  farmer  there,  who  wanted  a  boy. 

^  About  two  weeks  ago  Jim  saw  something  in  a 
paper  about  any  boy  or  girl's  having  a  copy  <3^  the 
'Riverside  Magazine,'  if  he  would  write  a  letter, 
asking  for  it. 

<<  So,  what  should  he  do  but  go  straight  up  into 
his  room  and  write  a  letter  about  it  all ;  and  then  he 
went  to  the  store  and  bought  me,  and  gave  me  the 
letter  to  carry  to  the  place  where  tliey  make  the 
*•  Riverside  Magazine.'  I  am  to  carry  the  letter,  and 
the  mail-bag  carries  me.     Ha,  ha  I  " 

'^  Yes,  and  tbe  cars  carry  the  mail-bag,"  8»d 
Pinkey.  "  Your  story  is  very  interesting  indeed.  I 
haven't  anything  half  so  nice  to  tt>ll." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  start  ?  Won't  you  tell 
me  that  ?  " 

"  O  yes.  It  was  something  tho  same  way,  only  it 
was  a  dear  little  girl  that  sent  me.  Her  name  is 
Fanny,  and  she  goes  to  school ;  and  when  she  is  at 
home,  she  loves  dearly  to  read,  and,  most  of  all,  to 
have  her  motber  or  her  sister  read  to  her. 

"  They  don't  have  school  Saturdays ;  one  Satur- 
day Fanny  was  expecting  to  have  such  a  nice  time. 
She  had  invited  her  two  little  cousins  to  spend  the 
day  with  her,  and  play  pajier  -  dolls.  But  when 
Fanny  looked  out  of  the  window  in  the  morning,  it 
was  raining  so  hard  that  she  saw  there  was  no  hope 
of  their  coming.  Wliat  should  she  do  ?  She  re- 
solved that  she  would  be  a  good  girl,  and  not  be 
troublesome  because  she  couldn't  have  her  own  way. 
So  she  played  alone  with  her  dolls  for  some  time, 
then  she  played  with  her  kitten,  and  then  with  her 
dolls  again. 

'*  But  she  got  tired  of  all  af);er  a  while,  and  was 
standing  at  the  window  gazing  out  upon  the  wet 
streets  and  thu  dark  clouds  rather  disconsolately, 
when  her  sister  Kate  came  up  cheerily  to  her,  and 
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said, —  *  Fanny,  here  is  a  paper,  which  says,  any 
boy  or  girl  can  have  a  copy  of  the  *-  Biverside  Mag- 
azine," if  they  will  write  to  the  editor,  and  ask  for 
ik    ^Vhy  don't  you  write  him  one  ?  ' 

« *  0 1  I  can't  write  half  well  enough.' 

**  *  Yes,  you  can ;  or  you  can  print  it,  if  you  want 
to.    He  will  like  it  just  as  well.' 

'^  <  Bat  I  haven't  anything  to  say/ 

»* '  Just  tell^him  how  you  came  to  write ;  how  it 
rained  so,  that  Bel  and  Lizzie  couldn't  come ;  how 
old  you  are,  and  what  school  you  go  to.' 

***  But  he  won't  care  for  that.' 

"'  *  Yes,  he  will ;  he  likes  to  know  such  things.' 

" » May  I  write  with  ink  ?  ' 

"*If  you  will  be  very  careful,  and  write  it  on 
jronr  slate  first' 

(<  ^  But  you  must  direct  it  for  me.  I  can't  write 
well  enough  for  the  outside.' 

*^  *  Yes,  and  you  shall  have  some  of  my  pretty 
pink  paper,  and  an  envelope  with  a  K  on  it.' 

"  *  But  then,  Uiat  won't  be  my  initial.' 

^ '  Never  mind ;  it  will  just  be  a  sort  of  puzzle 
to  wonder  who  *'  K  "  is,  and  then  find  out  it  is  <'  F  " 
after  all.' 

**  Fanny,  having  everything  settled,  was  delighted, 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  writing  and 
copjing  the  letter;  then  her  brother  George  took  it 
to  Uie  post-office,  and  I  do  hope,"  said  Pinkey,  *'  the 
Httle  darling  will  get  a  *■  Riverside  '  right  away." 

"  Why,"  said  Yellow-phiz,  "  I  am  sure  your  story 
is  a  great  deal  nicer  than  mine.  How  funny  it  all 
ia." 

It  had  taken  so  long  for  the  two  to  tell  their  his- 
tories, that,  by  the  time  they  had  finished,  the  cars 
had  reached  the  end  of  their  trip. 

A  man  rushed  into  the  car,  seized  the  mail-bag, 
and  slung  it  into  a  eart.  Yellow-phiz  and  Pinkey 
were  separated,  and  never  saw  each  other  again,  till 
^y  were  pot,  with  many  others,  into  a  box  in  the 
post-office. 

There  they  lay  close  beside  each  other,  and  kept 
Dp  such  a  chatter,  that  the  other  letters  were  quite 
stirred  up  by  them. 

They  made  another  short  journey  together  in  the 
postman's  bag;  but  it  was  dark  and  crowded,  so 
they  had  no  chance  for  conversation. 

But  when  the  editor  heard  what  they  each  had  to 
tell  him,  —  although  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
their  being  acquainted  with  each  other,  for  they  were 
both  much  too  shy  to  tell  that,  —  what  should  he  do 
but  put  them  side  by  side  in  his  desk. 

You  may  suppose  they  were  delighted  with  that, 
and  we  will  misb  them  a  long  and  happy  life  there 
together. 

Now,  let  us  play  games.  Here  are  two,  —  "  The 
Fmitrbasket,"  and  <*  Emperor  of  Russia,"  which  are 
sent  us  by  Aitch  E.  Geepy :  — 


FRUrr-BASKET. 

Chairs  are  provided  for  all  but  one  luckless  creat- 
ure, who  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Each 
person  takes  the  name  of  some  fruit,  nut,  or  vegeta- 
ble, as  grapes,  persimmons,  oranges,  dates. 

The  person  standing  repeats  a  fruit-name  rapidly 
three  times,  as  '*  Dates,  dates,  dates." 

If  Dates  doesn't  remember  he  is  Dates,  in  time  to 
say  it  once  before  the  leader  stops,  he  forfeits  his 
seat.  If  his  wits  and  tongue  be  nimble,  he  will  keep 
his  place,  and  the  leader  tries  some  one  else.  Some- 
times he  will  turn  his  back  on  the  unwary  Dates, 
who  sits  in  beaming  self-gratulation,  wondering  who 
xoUl  be  caught,  and  b  dismayed  by  hearing  Dates 
called  for  so  ui^ently,  that  his  tongue  is  paralyzed, 
and  of  course  he  loses  his  chair.  There  is  oppor- 
tunity for  a  great  many  feints,  and  a  lively  leader 
will  avail  him  or  herself  of  them. 

If  the  company  prove  alert  and  contumacious,  and 
won't  be  caught,  the  leader  can  call  Fruit-basket, 
when  a  general  change  of  seats  ensues,  and  in  the 
frantic  scramble  he  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  se- 
cure one. 

One  young  gentleman,  who  had  been  on  the  Rock 
all  day,  and  was  very  tired,  took  for  his  name  •*  High- 
vine-blackberry,"  with  the  proviso  that  he  need  not 
run  when  **  Fruit-basket "  was  called ;  he  kept  his 
name  and  easy-chair  all  the  evening,  and  said  he  had 
had  a  capital  game. 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 
<*  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  a  hundred  thousand  men; 
His  cause  is  marching  on.*' 

These  words  are  to  be  sung  without  piano  accom- 
paniment, to  the  air  ^*  John  Brown's  body."  The 
first  verse  is  sung  entire,  marking  time,  "  down,  lefc, 
right,  up,"  if  the  company  should  be  sufficiently  ac- 
complished to  do  it ;  otherwise,  they  can  compromise 
by  keeping  it  mentally.  In  the  next  verse,  the  last 
syllable  is  dropped,  thus,  — 

^  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  a  100,000  '*  — 
the  ellipsis  being  supplied  with  a  ''*■  rest,"  and  the 
chorus  Uiroughout  sung  entire.  With  each  repeti- 
tion a  fresh  syllable  is  dropped ;  and  when  the  song 
is  rcduceil  to  one  word,  the  "  The's  "  come  rattling 
out  like  fire-crackers. 

Speaking  of  dates  in  the  "  Fruit-basket,"  I  am 
glad  to  get  so  many  April  ones  for  the  Calendar. 
The  children  are  hunting  them  up,  that's  plain. 
Now,  it  may  be  that  when  you  read  this  number, 
you  will  be  just  in  time  for  the  May  Calendar ;  at 
any  rate,  what  has  happened  in  June  ?  When  do 
June-bugs  come,  and  when  did  the  **  Blue  Juniata  " 
begin  to  flow?  Do  you  give  it  up?  Then,  try 
these:  — 

TRYING  ON  HEADS. 

My  body  is  an  emblem  of  patience  and  hmnility. 
Try  on  (for  a  head)  — 

IsL  The  Ocean.    I  was  once  a  politician. 
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The  Settle. 


[ApriL 


2(1  Part  of  a  hoase.    I  am  a  young  girl. 

Bd,  A  thousand.     Now  I  excite  religious  ienror. 

Ith,  A  hundred  and  B£ty,    I  belong  to  a  school 

6th.  An  emblem  of  industry.  I  either  swim  in  the 
sea,  or  delight  the  ear  in  harmony. 

6th.  —  A  little  round  seed.  I  dwell  among  the 
mountains,  and  am  sought  by  travellers. 

Do  you  ever  do  tricks  by  magic  ?  I  advise  you 
to  try  the  following  :  — 

1.  The  Magic  Stick.  ■—  To  do  this  trick  prop- 
erly, you  will  need  a  pearl-handled  knife,  and  a 
stout  hardwood  stick  some  two  inches  in  length. 
Sharpen  the  two  ends  of  the  stick,  and  then  try  to 
crush  it  endways,  either  between  your  hands,  or  by 
sitting  upon  it.  This,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
company,  you  will  find  it  impossible  to  do.  The  bet- 
ter to  deceive  them,  keep  a  perfectly  calm  counte- 
nance. 

2.  The  Four  Jacks.  —  Select  a  pack  of  cards 
with  plain  white  backs.  Take  out  the  four  jacks 
and  bum  them  before  company,  letting  them  see  the 
ashes.  Now,  shuffle  the  cards  quickly,  and,  holding 
them  in  the  left  hand,  give  them  a  sharp  rap,  with 
the  face  down,  and  defy  the  company  to  find  the 
jacks.     You  will  have  them  completely  foiled. 

8.  The  Cable  Tbick.  —  Take  a  piece  of  tarred 
rope,  which  you  may  call  jocularly  the  cable  to 
Mantchou,  Tartary,  about  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
cut  it  carefully  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  try  and 
chew  the  ends  together.  Any  of  the  company  tr}'- 
tng  it,  would  get  stuck  at  once. 

4.  The  Nail  Trick.  —  Take  two  large  wrought- 
iron  nails,  and  wire  them  together  in  the  form  of  an 
X.  It  will  then  be  found  impossible  to  swallow 
them.     There  is  no  deception  about  this. 

5.  The  Maoio  Eggs.  —  Put  twelve  fi-esh  eggs 
carefiilly  into  a  green  worsted  bag.  Hold  the  bag 
up  at  arm's  length,  in  view  of  the  company  ;  then 
swing  it  rapidly  about  your  head,  and,  to  puzzle 
them  still  more,  take  care  to  strike  it  two  or  three 
times  against  the  door-post.  Then  ask  the  company, 
smiling,  whether  they  will  have  them  boiled,  scram- 
bled, or  firied.  It  will  make  no  difference  to  you 
which  they  chooee. 

6.  The  Flying  Hen.  —  Select  a  large,  well  fed 
hen,  —  the  color  is  immaterial,  though  black  is  best, 
—  place  her  in  a  sitting  posture  on  a  smooth  surface. 
Then  place  over  her  a  pasteboanl  box  eighteen  by 
thirty  inches.  Pound  smartly  on  the  top  with  a 
bone-handled  table-knife  for  three  minutes,  and  then 
suddenly  raise  it,  when  the  hen  will  immediately  fly 
away.  This  trick  can  be  performed  by  any  person 
of  average  intelligence,  who  gives  his  whole  mind  to 
it 

A  SUM  IK  ARITHMETIC. 

A  man  who  had  been  an  extensive  manufkcturer 

of  candle-snuffers,  died,  leaving  his  entire  property, 

consisting  of  thirty-four  million  three  hundred  and 


forty^twQ  thousand  two  hundred  candle-snuffers,  to 
his  two  children,  —  a  son  and  daughter.  When  ibe 
property  came  to  be  divided,  it  was  found  that  etch 
heir  hflui  one,  and  only  oney  candle-snuffer.  How 
happened  it? 

CHARADES. 

1.  Within  the  borders  of  my  whole^ 

Abandoned  to  a  cruel  fate, 
A  starving  author  sits  him  down,^ 

On  wealth  and  fame  to  meditate. 
With  eager  grasp  my  first  he  seizes. 

And  on  my  secotid  leans  his  hand. 
**  My  fourth  shall  write  a  story,"  quoth  he, 

^  Which  shall  be  famous  through  the  land." 
With  trembling  hands  my  last  be  scribbles. 

Then  pulls  his  hair  and  rubs  hia  head ; 
But  thoughts  come  not,  bare  are  his  pages, 

One  single  letter  may  be  read. 
About  his  room  he  madly  paces, 

Alas  I  his  efforts  are  my  third. 
Nor  fame  will  come,  nor  bread,  nor  butter. 

He  cannot  write  a  single  word ; 
He  rends  bis  clothes,  and  tears  his  hair. 
Young  authors,  of  his  fate  beware  1 

2.  They  sit  within  my  flowery  second, 

A  maiden  sage  and  eager  youth ; 
Bending  my  first,  his  suit  he  nidges, 

And  ardent,  pledges  love  and  truth. 
She  plies  her  work  with  nimble  fingers, 

*<  Give  me  that  snow-white  hand^"  he  cries. 
And  seizes  it ;  not  long  he  lingers ; 

Stabbed  by  my  whole,  bleeding  he  flies. 

8.  My  first  is  harmless,  that  I'm  sure, 

Then  wherefore  place  it  with  black  sheep  ? 
The  sweetness  gathered  by  my  second 
la  prized  when  winter  snows  are  deep. 

My  whole  enjoys  supreme  dominion, 

A  little,  busy,  blue-eyed  queen; 
She  rules  our  hearts,  she  rules  our  actions, 

Now,  boys  and  girls,  what  do  I  mean  V 

4.  A  tiresome  fellow  is  my  first. 

He  talks  and  chatters  on  forever  I 
Alas  1  will  nothing  close  his  lips, 

I  fear  he'll  stop,  ah,  never,  never  I 
His  flow  of  words  will  drive  us  frantic, 

We'll  lock  him  up  within  my  last, 
And  shake  my  whole  in  triumph  o'er  him, 

Rejoicing  that  we  hold  him  fast. 
Ginevra's  fate  and  his  are  one. 
But,  ah  !  he  irill  be  mourned  by  none. 
6.  At  the  head  of  every  alley. 
At  the  end  of  eve^  hall. 
In  the  midst  of  every  valley, 
You  will  find  me  —  that  ia  all. 


^B. 
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Provorb  in  Plctoie. 


A  BEHEADED  RIDDLK 
Mine  is  the  form  that  Nature  loves, 
In  me  a  world  unnoticed  moves. 
The  secret  of  my  birth  who  knows, 
Or  half  my  wonders  can  disclose  ? 
In  earth  or  sea  I  take  my  place, 
The  humblest  of  a  lowly  race ; 
But  when  alofl  I  trembling  stand, 
My  glory  who  can  understand  ? 
Men  worshipped  me  in  days  of  old : 
Before  me  bowed  the  warrior  bold, 
And  sages  wise,  with  reverent  looks, 
Pat  all  my  motions  in  their  books. 
If  I  could  speak,  I  might  rehearse 
The  mystery  of  the  universe  ; 
But  though  I  am  forever  dumb. 
Unto  me  still  the  learned  come. 
In  leaf  and  flower,  in  whirling  snow, 
Amid  the  desert  sands  that  blow, 
In  crystal  clear,  or  ocean's  foam. 
Or  in  the  skies  I  find  my  home. 

BEHEADED. 

A  dark,  unsightly,  shapeless  mass. 
Slow  moving,  noiseless,  now  I  pass, 
And  leave  behind  a  darkening  stain 
Which  water  would  remove  in  vain. 
In  Nature's  laboratory  hid. 
The  shadowy  pine-tree  boughs  amid, 


I  take  my  birth,  and,  foul  from  fair. 
Wondering,  at  last  I  see  the  air. 
*  And  though  you  scorn  the  odious  thing, 
To  many  I  can  comfort  bring ; 
And  when  at  night  the  billows  roar. 
And  toss  the  ship,  or  beat  the  shore, 
There's  many  a  sailor  owes  to  me 
His  safety  on  the  angry  sea.  f.  w.  h. 

ANAGRAMMATIC  ENIGMA. 
Once  on  a  time  a  traveller  started  from  my  1, 
18,  9,  8,  8,  2,  7,  a  town  in  Iowa,  and  journeyed  to 
my  12,  14,  10,  4,  6,  1,  11,  18,  6,  a  town  in  Florida. 
Embarking  thence,  he  sailed  to  my  4,  12,  6,  9,  8,  a 
country  of  Europe,  and  landed  at  my  12,  6,  18,  2, 
4.  Proceeding  on  his  journey  from  this  place,  he 
touched  at  my  1,  6,  6,  6,  10,  9,  6,  a  town  in  Sicily, 
and  thence  sailed  to  my  whole,  which  is  a  city  in  the 
Turkish  Empire.  a.  b.  j. 

ANSWERS  TO  ENIGMAS  IN  MARCH  NUMBER. 

Single  Acrostic  Charade,  —  Jf^ose,  ivy,  violet,  ever- 
green, roots,  «ap,  /ndian  com,  e/aisy,  Egyptian  lily. 
Riddles,  —  1.  A  needle.  2.  Knitting.  8.  A  ring. 
4.  An  egg.  Proverb  in  Picture.  —  Better  pay  the 
cook  than  the  doctor.  Anagrammatic  Enigma, — 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Charades,  —  1.  Dido.  2. 
Petulance. 
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ExpositioE  Uuiveraelle^  Farts,  opened  ISS7. 

Wash  in  ff  ton  Irving  born,  1783, 

[1811. 
Robert  Rjiiltoa,  who  founded  Sunday-«chooJ#j  diet  J, 
Wftstiingtori  deckred  iirst  President^  1783. 
WilUam  Wordsworth  bom^  1770. 
Surrender  of  General  I^eo,  ia65» 
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Fort  Sumter  takt-n,  186L    Comtnencenicni  of  tho 
PresidjL'Tit  Jjincoln  ii!^sa:?:slnat4!d,  1865^ 
Dr.  JohniRin's  Dictionary  publiiihi'd,  1 735» 
Shaki^jtcare  bom,  1564, 
EastL^r  Sumiay. 


First  blood  of  the  Kevolutlonarj  War  ihed, 
Emjieror  Napoleon  III.  bora,  ISOS. 


775. 


Shakeipeanj  died,  1616. 

ni.'fijf,  iiurlior  of  "Robinson  Crufloc/'  died,  1731, 

Cowpcr  died,  laOO. 

Ma|,n*llan,  Portujruesc  narljy^iitor,  died,  152  K 

Philip  the  Bold  died.  UOt.'  [Wales.  1770. 

Capt.  Cook  anehored  in  Botany  Bay,  Now  South 

Alexander  II.  ^  Cj.nr  of  liu^^iii  (preaciit),  bom,  1818. 

Austrinns  enter  Sardinia,  1859, 
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BEGINNING    OF    THE    ELEVENTH    VOLUME    AND    SIXTH    YEAR. 


HOURS  AT  HOME: 

A   POPULAB    MONTHLY    OP    INSTRUCTION    AND    RECBEATION. 

The  May  number  begins  the  Kleventh  Volunie  and  the  Sixth  Year  of  Hours  at  Ho»ik.  Although  its  success  has  far 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  its  projectors,  they  feel  that  the  pecuh'ar  claims  which  it  has  upon  the  fhvor  of  the  Christian  puV 
lie  entitle  it  to  a  much  more  extended  circulation  ;  and  they  therefore  appeal  to  those  who  have  so  long  been  its  friends  and 
supporters  to  take  advantage  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  year  to  aid  m  increasing  its  influence. 

In  the  January  number  was  commenced  a  stoiy  entitled'** HERO^*^  Iw  Geokgiana  M.  Craik,  author  of  "Mildred,", 
"Lost  and  Won,"'"  Winifred's  Wooing,"  etc.,  etc.  "Hero,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  touching,  and  interesting  of 
this  favorite  and  gifted  author's  productions,  will  be  published  exclusively  in  Hours  at  Home,  from  the  author's  manuscript, ' 
and  will  be  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

.  Among  the  most  attractive  features  during  the  cuiTent  year  will  be  papers  on  living  social  and  other  questions,  bv 
W.  C.  WILKINSON,  the  brilliant  essayist,  author  of  "  The  Dance  of  Modern  Societv,"  etc. ;  and  by  GEORGE  B.  BACOlJ, 
whose  trenchant  criticisms  of"  The  Literature  of  our  Sunday  Schools"  have  attracte()  such  wide  attention. 

MAKFA  MITCH  KLL,  the  celebrated  Astronomer,  willfumish  popular  articles  on  astronomical  subjects. 

J.  AUG.  JOHNSON  will  continue  his  interesting  papers  on  Kastem  scenes  and  manners,  treating  of  Oriental  Weddinga, 
the  Syrian  Monasteries,  Schools,  Press,  etc. 

DR.  J.  G.  HOLLAND,  author  of  "  Bitter-Sweet "  and  "  Ktithrina  " ;  R.  H.  STODDARD,  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY,  H.  H., 
ALICE  CARY,  and  HARRIET  McEWEN  KIMBALL  are  among  its  Poetical  Contributors. 

The  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redcliffe,"  SCHELK  DE  VEKE,  NOAH  PORTER,  HORACE  BDSHNELL,  GEORGE 
R.  CROOKS,  and  TAYLER  LEWIS  are  among  the  Prose  Contributors. 


NOTICES    OF    THE    PRESS. 

"  Steadily  gains  In  capacity  to  fill  the  place  for  which  it  is  de8ig:ned,—  that  of  a  mtgasine  which,  without  being  iitrictly  reliipoiw,  or  at 
all  hortatory  in  any  way ,  shall  Aimlsh  suitable  secular  readings  for  all  the  intelligent  members  of  religiously  regulated  families. "'  —  The  Nation, 

"  Its  purity  of  tone,  and  the  absence  of  the  ransaiional,  and  the  high  stnndard  of  Its  literature  combine  to  make  it  a  publicattoo  of  unsur- 
passed merit We  know  of  no  periodical  of  the  present  day  which  will  prove  more  entertaining  and  instructive  to  the  reader."  —  JVrw 

Yorib  Herald. 

"  A  maflrasine  which,  in  its  field,  has  no  American  rival None  of  the  living  wnea  of  the  day  have  been  avoided,  and  all  have 

received  such  diseuspion  or  allusion  as  would  meet  the  favor  and  express  the  views  of  that  large,  respectabfe.  and  rightly  influential  cla^s  who 
believe  that  the  application  of  Christian  principles  alone  can  solve  dfir  great  problems  of  State,  society,  rax,  economy,  and  education.  In 
this  field  *  Uours  at  Home  '  has  the  widest  verge  for  all  the  ability  it  can  submdixe  to  its  use,  and  a  mltwion  worthy  of  the  highest  ambitloo 
to  fulfill.  The  present  managers  and  publishers  seem  to  be'  alive  both  to  their  opportunity  and  to  the  responsibilities  whicii  it  brings.*'  — 
New  York  Mail. 

"  The  steady  Improvement  of  this  magazine  is  everywhere  remarked,  and  each  number  contains  papers  that  command  general  attrntlon.", 
—  Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  It  happily  combines  the  useful  and  agreeable,  the  serious  and  the  gay,  the  learned  and  the  superficial."  —  New  York  Christian  Adro- 
caU  and  JoMmml. 

"  We  hare  no  better  or  purer  flimily  magazine."  —  Philadelphia  Pre.%byterian. 

"Of  all  our  original  American  month lips,  the  one  which  we  would  most  recommend  for  fiunily  reading.    Its  tone  is  excellent,  and  tfie 
quality  of  its  articles  high."  —  ^i<of»  CAr/xrfan  (Vi/iiMA. 

"  For  a  fkmily  magadne  it  ntnks  first."  —  ColUge  Courant.  ' 

"  Almost  the  only  monthly  magaxine  which  we  can  unequivocally  commend  to  the  Christian  hmi\j.^^^  Methodist  Qyarterly  Rtrietc. 


,  CLUBBING    ARRANGEMENTS. 

For  96.00,  Houas  at  Homb  one  year,  and  IIcarti}  and  Home.     For  f  5.50,  Hours  at  Home  and  1Iarpxr*s  Mokthlt,  or  Harper'^ 
r  ^      Wrbrlt,  or  Harper's  Bazar,  or  Appleton's  Journal— the  full  price  of  which  is  97.  .For  $4.50,  Hours  at  Hour  and  the  RiTxasiDi 
Maoaune.    For  t4.00,  Hours  at  Home  and  Oliver  Optic's  Maoazike.    For  f6.50,  Hours  at  Home  and  the  Eclectic  MAOAxna  — full 
i         price  S8.00.    For  lO.OO,  Hours  at  Home  and  Littell's  Living  Agk  — full  price  Sll. 

BOOK  PREMIUMS.  — I.  To  each  New  Subscriber  Fending  93  will  be  given  one  volume  of  the  Illustrated  Libkart  op 
WoNnsRS.    Ten  volumes  of  tliis  popular  si^ries  are  now  ready.     A  de.scriptive  catalogue  of  it  will  be  sent  on  application. 

IT.  For  two  New^ubscribns  (S6)  wiU  be  given  two  volumes  of  the  Popular  Edition  of  Froude's  Bistort  op  Ekolakd  ;  or  thedght 
volumes  now  ready  will  be  given  for  seven  {921)TJew  Subscribers. 

111.  The  new  volume  of  Lanoe's  Commentary  (Proverbs,  etc.)  for  four  New  Subscribers  (812),  and  an  additional  volume  for  each  fbor 
New  Subscribers ;  or  tho  nine  volumes  thus  far  published  for  thirty-three  Subscribers  (999). 

lY.  Two  bound  volumes  of  Hours  at  Home  for  four  New  Subscriliers  (912) ;  or  the  ten  boiAd  volumes  for  nineteen  New  Subscribers  (95?)- 

8PECI AL  PREMI UM8.  — A  superb  Steel  Portrait  of  George  WnsliliiKt'on  or  of  Mnrthn  Waatalngton,  etth 
10  by  18  inches,  will  be  given  to  each  New  Subscriber  to  Hours  at  Home,  or  to  each  Old  Subscriber  who  shall  renew  his  sut>seription  (.•lead- 
ing 98),  before  April  1, 1870. 

Wheeler"  ft  Wllaon'a  unrivaled  955  Se^vins-mR chine  is  still  offered  for  twenty  Now  Subscribers  (960):  or  for  fifteen 
New  Subscribers,  at  9S  each  (S45),  »nd  S25  in  money  ($70  in  all),  this  Sewing-machine  and  the  nine  bound  volumes  of  Hours  at  Hove  will 
be  given.  A  higher-priced  Machine  may  be  secured  by  pnying  the  dijTfrence,  or  hy  sending  five  additional  names  (^16)  for  a  C65,  or  ten  (with 
f  30)  for  a  976  one.    These  Machines  can  be  selected  by  the  parties  ordering,  if  they  prefer. 

-  \*  All  the  above  Premiums  sent  prbe  except  the  Sewing-machine.    In  all  cases  where  Premiums  are  given  the  full  subscription  price  »f 
Hours  at  Uout  is  required. 

TERMS  I  S8  00  a  year,  or  two  years  for  S5.00,  in  advance.  Single  copies  30  cents.  To  Clubs  of  five  and  ove^,  $2  60.  If  the  Clnb 
reaches  ten,  one  copy  finee  to  the  person  who  gets  it  up.    To  Clergymen,  Teachers,  and  Theological  Students,  92.b0  in  advance. 

BOUND  VOLUMES.  —  This  work,  to  the  present  time,  is  elegantly  bound  in  ten  volumes.  Price  S^2  60  « ach,  postpaid ;  or  for  919.00  the 
ten  volumes  will  be  sent  tne  of  charge.  For  $5.00  either  volume  and  one  year's  subscription.  There  is  more  good  reading  and  a  far  greater 
vafiety  in  these  than  can  be  bought  for  8100  in  ordinary  book  form.  ' 

COVERS.  —  Beautif«l  Cloth  Covers,  in  French  green  or  English  black,  post-paid,  each./f/ly  cents;  or  the  numbers  can  be  exchanged  fX 
Bound  Volumes  by  paying  76  cents  each  for  the  binding. 

Address,  Box  2277,  P.  O. 

OHAELES  SORIBNER  &  00.,  654  Broadway,  N.  T. 


Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 


*  AUe,  Fair,  EBtertaining,  and  laoMaiij  BeodaUe." 


The  New  York  AMon: 

The  most  beliable,  oohpbehemsivb,  aho  enjoyable 
joubxal  of 

IJTBBATUBE,   ABT,   POLITICS,   FIBIiD 
8FOBTS,  VJNAJSOm,  AND  N1CW8 

In  America.  The  best  paper  published  for  the  Fam- 
ilf  Circle,  the  Business  and  Professional  Man,  the  Sports- 
nun,  and  the  General  Reader. 

This  JFatnaus  and  JPoptUar  Weekly 

Contains  a  greater  Tsriety  of  interesting,  amusing,  instrnct- 
ire,  and  thorougbly  wholesome  reading  matter  than  any  other 
high-claas  ioamal,  and  passes  **  ftom  grave  to  gay,  from  lively 
to  lerere,"  in  a  manner  attractive  to  all.  U  embodies  the 
News  or  the  Would,  carefiilly  culled,  and  editorially  dis- 
ensees  a  wide  range  of  subjects  ;  while  the  literary  viands  it 
provides  are  always  of  the  choicest  quality. 

A  FIItflrr-Cl4A8S  SERIAL  STORY, 

lu  addition  to  omc  or  more  shobt  Stobibs,  will  invariable 
be  foond  in  each  number. 

Mo  Fireside  stiould  be  without  it. 

The  New  Tore  Albion  circulates  more  largely  than  any 
other  weeklv  journal  of  its  class,  among  the  most  wealthy,  cul- 
tivated, and  inllnentiat  people  in  the  United  States,  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  British  America,  the 
W««t  Indies,  and  South  and  Central  America,  and  is  the  best 
AdTertlBiDg  Hedium  In  the  United  States,  for  those 
desirous  of  reaching  "  the  upper  ten  thousand."  It  has  also 
a  large  circulation  in  Wall  btreet,  and  among  the  banks  and 
private  bankers  in  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion,  and 
js  on  file  in  nearly  all  the  public  reading-rooms  and  similar 
institutlona,  conunereial  and  literaiy,  in  the  New  World  and 
Europe, 

Published  every  Saturday  morning,  at  39  Park  Row, 
New  Yorlu 

OHAEAV  OOBHWALUS, 

Bditor  and  Ftoprietor. 


8ial»aeripi1«M— with  ai^  two  of  the  laiige^lsed  "  Albion  Steel 
Bogimvlags,"  scot  frw  ' 


t  free  by  post,  96  per  annom,  sirictty  In  advance. 

BubaeiiptloD  Ibfr  8lz  Months  $2.60,  and  for  Three  Moaihs  tLSK. 

Half-jearly  and  Qnarterlj  Sabicribere  will  recelTe  a  copv  of  the 

Prinee  of  Wales's  Porttait,  or  say  one  of  the  four  lut-m«oaooed  en- 

gtavtii0i  in  ttie  liai  below,  fres  by  post,  these  being  onaUer  than  the 


ClMgjuuen  and  Teaehers,  S4  per  annum,  without  engiaylngs. 
Tboae  pntHiing  books,  new  or  old,  to  engrarings,  will  be  ftmUshed 
wtth  aay  thej  may  name,  postage  ftee,  to  the  amonnt  of  $1  (retail 

reaeh< 


>>for< 


I  engraring  to  which  they  would  be  entitled. 


Tu  Auioa,  with  aay  other  Weekly  Paper  or  with  any  Monthly 
MaguiiM  published  fa&  the  United  States  [the  subscription  price  of 
which  is  not  mosa  than  94  per  aanmn),  9d  In  adyanoe,  without  en- 
gravinga. 

Single  Copies,  l>r  sale  by  all  Newsdealers,  10  oenti.  Subscribers 
will  be  supplied  with  extim  engrsTlngs  at  92  each,  poet-paid ;  but  the 
paiee  to  nou-subseribers  will  be  98. 


A.isaiiB»l  Club  Katea— To  separate  addresses,  with  a  eopy  of 
any  oae  of  the  IbUowing  splendid  Steel  Eagrayings  with  each  copy 
ofthepeH^:  — 

Queen  Victoria.  Prince  Albert,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Washington,  Ben- 
JuBin  Franklin,  Lord  Nelson,  St.  Paul's  (London),  General  Uayeloek, 
Tbree  Members  of  the  Temperance  SoeietT,  the  Tastle  of  Isobia,  Be- 
rosn  from  Uawklng,  Dignity  and  Impudence,  Deer  Pass,  Florenoe 
Mi^itliwale,  Columbus's  New  World,  Dr.  Kane,  The  Pint  Trial  by 
J^orj-,  Tbe  Falls  of  Nbgara.  Guess  ray  Name,  Duke  of  WeUfaigton, 
noaflea  of  Parliament  (London),  Windsor  Castle,  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace, Westminster  Abbey. 

For  t^ro  copies,  98  in  advance. 

For  fiwe  copies,  920  in  adranee,  with  an  extra  eopy  to  getter-up.  . 
For  ceak  copies,  935  in  adTance,        "  *'  ** 

For  fifteen  copies,  948  in  adrance,  "  *'  '* 

For  tweaKy  copies,  900  in  adTance,  with  two  extra  copies  for  get- 
twr-vp.  1 


'GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  ALL." 

'<  BOOKS  WHICH  ARE  BOOKS*'' 


Here  is  a  list  of  such  works  as  should  be  found  in  every 
library  ^within  the  reach  of  every  reader  ;  works  to  enter- 
tain, instruct,  and  improve  the  mind.  Copies  will  be  sent  by 
return  post  on  receipt  of  price. 

NEW  PHYSIOGNOMY  t  or,  Signs  of  Character,  as  manifested 
through  Temperament  and  External  Forms,  and  especially  In  the 
*'  Human  Face  Divine."  Vlrlth  more  than  one  thousand  illiistra- 
tions.  By  8.  B.  Wills.  1  vol.  12mo,  768  pages,  handsomely 
bound,  96.00. 

MAN,  IN  GENESIS  AND  IN  GEOLOGY ;  or,  the  Bib- 
lical Aoeount  of  Man^s  Creation  teited  by  SeienUflc  Theories  of  his 
Origin  and  Antiquity.  By  Josspb  P.  Thomsoh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
lTol.lftno,9iU)0. 

WEDIiOCKt  or,  The  Bight  Belations  of  the  Bezss.  Dlselcsing 
the  Laws  of  Conjugal  Selection,  and  showing  who  may  and  who 
niay  not  Many.    For  both  sexes.    By  S.  B.  Wells.    91.60. 

HOW  TO  READ  CHARACTER.  A  New  Illustrated  Hand- 
book of  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy,  for  Studente  and  Examin- 
ers. With  a  Chart  for  racording  the  Slses  of  the  difbrent  Organs 
of  the  Brain,  In  the  DeUneatlon  of  Character ;  with  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  engraringB.    Muslin,  91.26. 

EDUCATION  I  Its  Elementary  Principles  founded  on  the  Nature 
of  Man.  By  J.  0.  SpnaxHBiM,  M.  D.  With  an  Appendix,  eontain- 
inc  the  Tempenments  and  a  Brief  Analyds  of  the  Faculties.  Ulus- 
tcated.    91.60. 

FAMH^Y  PHYSICIAN.  A  Beady  Preecriber  and  Hygienic 
Adriwr  with  reforenee  to  the  Natura,  Causes,  Prerention,  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases,  Accidents,  and  Casualties  of  every  kind. 
With  a  Olossaiy  and  copions  Index.  By  Job.  Shxw,  M.  D.  Mus- 
lin, 94:00. 

FOOD  AND  DIET.  With  Observations  on  the  Dietetlcal  Eegf- 
men  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  and  an 
account  of  the  DIeCarles  of  some  oC  the  principal  Metropolitan  and 
other  Establishments  for  Pauptnrs,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children, 
the  Sick,  etc.  By  Jonathan  Pusisa,  M.  D.,  F.B.S.,  and  L.  8.  . 
Edited  by  Cbablks  A.  Lbb,  V.  D.    91.76. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  HOME  IMPROVEMENT)  com- 
prising. "  How  to  Write,"  **  How  to  Talk,"  ''  How  to  Behave,"  and 
''How  to  do  Business."    1vol.,  92.26. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN,  eonslderad  In  ReUtlon  to  Bxter* 
nal  Objects.  By  OsoaaB  Combs.  The  only  authorised  American 
edition.  With  twenty  engravings  and  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
Muslin,  91.76. 

MORAI<  PHIIiOSOPHY;  or,  The  Duties  of  Man  considered  in 
his  Individual,  Domestic,  snd  Social  Capacities.  By  Gsoaos  Combb. 
Beprinted  firom  the  Edhiburgh  edition.  With  the  author's  latest 
corrections.    91.76.  ' 

MENTAI«  SCIENCE,  Leeturas  on,  according  to  the  Philosophy 
of  Phrenology.  DeUvered  befora  the  Anthropological  Society.  By 
Bay.  G.  S.  WBAVsa.    91.60. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  INFANCY.  Phyrfologlcal  and  Moral 
Treatment.  By  Amduw  Combb,  M.  D.  A  Book  for  Mothers.  Mus- 
Un,  91.60. 

iESOP'S  FABLES.  The  People's  Pictorial  Edition.  BeautU 
fully  Illustrated  with  nearly  sixty  engniviogs.  Cloth,  gilt,  beveled 
boards,  only  9100. 

POPE*S  ESSAY  ON  MAN.  With  Notes.  BeautUbUy  Ulus- 
trated.    Cloth,  gilt,  beveled  boards,  91.00. 

NATURAI.  I.AW8  OF  MAN.  A  Philosophical  Catechism. 
By  J.  O.  Spcxbhbim,  M.  D.    Muslin,  76  cents. 

FRUIT  CUI'TURE  FOR  THE  MILI^ION.  A  Hand- 
book: Being  a  Onide  to  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of 
Fmit-tiees.    Descriptions  of  the  best  varieties.    91.00. 


Inclose  the  amount  in  a  registered  letter  or  in  a  P.  O.  order, 
for  one  or  for  all  the  above;  and  address 


AgeniB  waniedm 


S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,  qIc 

380  Broadway,  New  ToiM 


A  LIBRARY  OF  EDUCATION, 

Selected  from  the  Best  Writers  of  all  Countries. 


Vol  I*  Xiooke*!  Thouchfts  cm  Sduoattoii. 

H.  Iiooke'9  XsMys  <m  Study  and  Bexling ;  Mil* 
ton's  I^8tl»  on  IkkbMtton*  with  ZiiTea  of 
Ijooke  and  Milton. 
Horace  Mann's  Papers  on  the  Study  of  Fhys- 
i€Aogy  In  BelUMls. 

Sootttsh  ITniTersity  Addresses  1 1.  MiU»  on  Idt- 
erary  and  Seientifla  fiduoation ;  2.  Fronde, 


m. 


rv. 


Vol.  V. 


VL 


on  Head-work  before  Hand-work ;  3.  Ca]^ 

lyle,  on  the  Choice  of  Books. 
The    Bible    in    the    Public    Schools  — the 

Oi^lnions  of  Indivldnsls  and  of  the  Preat ; 

with  Jndloial  J>eei«ioBab 
The  Bible  in  the  PnbUo  Behools,  Part  IL, 

oontaininff  the  Addresses  of  A.  D.  Mayo 

and  Thomas  Viek^nn  of  iMnainnatl. 


Other  Volumes  in  preparation  will  be  duly  anti^ounced* 


It  is  the  design  of  the  Publishers  to  make  Completk  and  Standard  Editions  of  the  works  of  educatioaal  writen  of 
eminence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  cost  to  a  minimnm.  To  this  end  they  have  adopted  a  model  which  bss  prered 
veiy  Bttccessful  jn  France,  and  which  pats  the  products  of  the  best  minds  within  the  reach  of  all. 

THK   PBICEt    Tw«nty»flTe  Cento  a  Yolnme,  post-paid. 

J.  W.  8GHEBMERH0BN  ft  CO.,  Pablisliers, 

14  Bond  Street,  New  Yotfc. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  SCHOOL  MATERIAL 

KKFRKSKNTS 

APPABATUS,   BXACK-BOABI>S,   BOOKS,   CHABTS,   OI<OBB8«   MAPS, 

SCHOOL    FURNITURE 

Ofie^feial  Sap«rlor  Modarn  Stjtes,  and  many  other 

"ARTICLES    FOR    EVERY    SCHOOL." 

fTl^  MuiUd  on  demand  with  Btafnp, 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  PubHshers  and  Manufacturers, 

14   BOlf D    8THEgT,  NBW  TOBB:. 

BOOKS    FOR    SUMMER    READING. 


1.  Mr.  EoweOs's  Venetian  Life  and  Italian  Jonmeys. 

VENBTIAN  riFB  I    including  CommereUl,  Social,  Historical, 

and  ArtinUe  NoUo«fl  of  the  Place.    By  Willum  I).  Howxus.   1  viol. 

cr.  8to,  C2.00. 
XTAI^IAK  JOUBNBTS.    By  Voxus  D.  HoWBUS,  anibor  cf 

"  Tanaeiaa  Life."    1  toI.  er.  8to,  a2.0(>. 

*'  The  moBt  tItM  .  aeeurate,  and  poetle  dcsrriptlott  of  lift  In  Teolce 
that  we  recall.  —  Harper^s  Monthly. 

**  There  to  no  writer  of  tEarela  in  our  day  so  simple,  aincers,  ci\ioy> 
able,  and  profltahle."— B^ooA^/yw  Uniom, 

3.  Gilbert  Hayen's  Pilgrim's  Wallet 

PH^GBIM'S  WALLBT;  or.  Scraps  of  Tnvel  gathered  in  Eng- 
laadf  Fiance,  and  Qermany.  By  GoBaar  Uxxtn.  I  vol.  l€m>, 
cloth,  •2.00. 

''  His  plctares  are  drawn  with  a  Arm  and  Tlgorocw  linnd.  Bis  de- 
scription of  London  is  wonderfully  Tivid  and  clear,  and  the  only  one 
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THE    HOUSE   THAT  JOHN    BUILT. 


BY  FRANK  R,  STOCKTON. 


PART  I. 
THE   COCK    THAT    CROWED    IN   THE     MORN. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  hare 
ran  rapidlj  over  the  hills  that  lie  to  the  southeast 
of  the  little  lake  of  Steinhuder,  in  Germany. 
The  hare  ran  well,  but  Hans  Steiner,  who  was 
itandiDg  on  the  very  highest  peak  of  these  hills, 
saw  the  fleeting  game,  ral^^ed  his  gim,  fired,  and 
the  hare  fell  dead.  Hans  picked  it  up  and  looked 
at  it  with  some  pride^  which  may  be  pnrHoned 
him,  for  he  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  and  he 
had  just  made  a  very  fair  shot  "  Very  good," 
said  he,  *^  for  my  last  shot  There  is  no  more 
powder  in  my  horn,  and  no  more  is  likely  to  get 
there.  So  the  rest  of  the  hares  may  live  on." 
After  this  speech,  which  sounded  quite  as  grandly 
io  the  original  German  a^  it  reads  here,  Hans 
straightened  himself  up,  and  glanced  around  him. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  autumn,  and  the  whole 
ooontiy  was  as  lovely  as  the  air  was  bracing.  As 
Hans  looked  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  he 
Mw  the  river  Leine,  blue  and  placid ;  to  his  left 
hand  he  could  just  see,  shining  through  a  break 
m  the  forest,  the  waters  of  Steinhnder,  some  five 
or  six  miles  away  ;  while  to  his  right,  at  a  greater 
distance,  he  could  see  the  spires  and  the  smoke 
of  the  city  of  Hanover.  Hans  did  not  long  re- 
gard this  scene,  but  throwing  his  gun  over  his 
shoulder,  he  said,  **  This  is  all  very  fine,  to  be 
sore,  but  I  have  seen  it  oflien  enough.  I  shall 
nerer  go  to  Hanover  to  beat  gold,  that's  certain ; 
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and  I  suppose  I  am  not  wanted  here  any  longer. 
So  I  shall  go  and  look  for  my  father.  There's 
some  sense  in  that,  surely." 

So  Hans  came  down  the  hilln,  and  strode  away 
bravely  over  the  country  for  about  six  miles,  to 
Gustav  KoppeFs  little  house,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  of  Neustadt  am  Rubenberg.  Gustav 
Koppel  was  a  good  man,  and  his  wife  was  a  first- 
rate  woman,  —  no  matter  what  Hans  said,  who 
thought  her  a  little  hard.  When  Hnns's  mother 
died,  and  his  father  went  away  on  a  barge  down 
the  river,  the  little  fellow,  just  installed  into  his 
first  pair  of  breeches,  was  left  with  the  Koppels 
until  his  father  should  finish  up  the  business  that 
took  him  to  Bremen.  But,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  that  business  never  seemed  to  get  itself 
finished,  and  it  was  now  more  than  eleven  years 
since  Carl  Steiner  had  gone  away  and  left  his 
little  son  with  the  Koppels.  But  the  good  couple 
had  taken  care  of  the  boy,  and  had  sent  him  to 
school  with  their  son  Wilhelm,  and  had  come  at 
last  to  look  upon  him  as  their  own  child.  But 
although  he  was  very  grateftd  and  respectful  to 
the  Koppels  (that  is,  when  he  grew  old  enough 
to  know  what  such  things  meant),  Hans  never 
forgot  that  he  was  not  their  son,  and  —  though 
it  is  hard  to  believe  —  he  said  that  he  never  had 
forgotten  his  own  father.  He  was  now  old 
enough  to  learn  a  trade,  and  old  Koppel  had 
made  arrangements  for  him  to  go  for  a  month  on 
trial  to  a  gold-beater  of  Hanover,  who  promised 
to  take  Hans  as  an  apprentice,  if  he  foand  that 
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his  talents  lay  in  the  direction  of  his  handicraft. 
But  Hans  had  no  disposition  to  be  apprenticed. 
An  active,  brave  young  fellow,  he  had  foand  the 
school-room  as  much  restraint  as  he  could  pa- 
tten tly  endure  ;  and  among  school-days  were  half- 
holidays,  an4  whole  ones  too,  which  l^e  generally 
spent  on  the  hills  and  mountains,  where,  with 
old  Koppel's  gun,  and  the  powder  and  shot, 
which  were  gladly  given  to  a  boy  who  always 
brought  back  a  return  for  it,  he  spent  many  a 
happy  hour.  But  now,  as  all  tliis  was  to  come 
to  an  end,  and  he  was  expected  to  go  to  pound 
all  day  on  goldbeater's  skin,  he  determined  to 
put  into  execution  a  plan  which  he  had  long  been 
dreaming  of,  and  start  off  to  look  for  his  father, 
who  was,  after  all,  the  proper  person  to  take 
care  of  him,  and  to  select  for  him  his  future  busi- 
ness, whatever  tliat  was  to  be. 

When  Hans  came  into  the  kitdien  room  of  the 
Koppel  residence,  he  found  supper  on  the  table. 
Hanging  up  the  gun,  he  put  the  hare  upon  the 
old-fashioned  dresser,  and  said,  ^  There,  Mothw 
Koppel,  is  the  last  hare  I  will  bring  you  for 
many  a  day.** 

**  I  don't  know  that,"  said  old  Koppel.  "  You 
are  not  to  go  to  Herr  Mitzer  until  Monday,  and 
you  mny  kill  many  a  hare  between  this  and 
then.** 

^  I  am  not  going  to  Herr  Mitzer  at  all,  if  you 
plea'^e,*'  said  Han9.  ^  I  am  poing  to  start  out 
to-morrow  to  search  for  my  father.  I  have  been 
here  long  enough,  I  know ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  I  need  go  to  any  trade  until  I  have  found 
my  father,  and  have  heard  what  he  thinks  about 
it" 

At  this  speech  old  Koppel  looked  at  his  wife, 
who  shook  her  head.  Neither  of  them  could 
bear  to  te)l  this  bright,  hopeful  boy,  that  they 
had  had,  four  years  before,  news  of  his  father's 
death  in  a  little  town  in  Westphalia.  They  had 
always  thought  that  Hans  would  leave  them 
when  he  heard  there  was  no  one  on  whom  he 
could  depend  for  the  payment  of  the  charges  of 
his  support  and  education,  but  the  idea  had  never 
entered  their  heads  that  he  would  ever  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  going  away  to  look  for  his  father. 

**  '^ery  well,"  said  Mother  Koppel.  *'  You  are 
free  to  do  as  you  will,  little  Hans "  (he  was 
taller  than  she,  but  she  had  aUvays  called  him 
little  Hans,  when  she  felt  particularly  kindly  to- 
ward him),  "  and  I  hope  that  some  day  you  may 
find  your  father." 

^  Amen,"  said  old  Kdppel ;  and  then  he  added, 
in  an  undertone,  to  himself,  ^  And  may  the  day 
be  far,  &r  distant." 


The  matter  was  discussed  after  supper,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Hans  should  go  to  Bremen  and 
see  if  he  could  find  anything  there  that  wonld 
suit  him  better  than  Herr  Mitser's  shop,  and  in 
the  mean  time  Wilhelm  Koppel  should  be  sent 
there,  to  serve  out  the  month's  trial.  He  was 
rather  young,  to  be  sure,  but  it  would  not  do  to 
let  so  good  a  chance  go  out  of  the  fiimily.  Hans 
assented  to  all  of  the  arrangements  mude  by  the 
Koppels,  even  to  that  which  provided  for  his  re- 
turn to  Nea^tadt,  in  case  of  non-success,  but  in 
his  heart  he  little  regarded  the  city  of  Bremen 
as  a  place  where  he  could  seek  a  business.  He 
looked  upon  it  only  as  the  possible  residence  of 
his  father. 

Early  the  next  morning  Hans  left  Neustadt 
am  Rubenberg  with  a  bag  over  his  shoulder,  well 
packed  with  clothes,  and  a  sum  of  money,  equal 
to  about  ten  dollars  of  our  currency,  in  his 
breeches-pocket  Half  of  thb  sum  he  had  saved 
from  the  sale  of  hare-skins  and  other  peltry, 
and  the  rest  old  Koppel  lent  him,  with  no  other 
idea,  however,  than  xthat  it  was  a  gift 

^I  will  pay  you  back,"  said  young  Hans; 
^  and,  what  w  more,  father  and  I,  between  us,  will 
pay  you  all  I  have  cost  you  since  I  have  been 
living  here  " 

Mother  Koppel  kissed  him,  and  said  he  most 
never  let  that  trouble  him,  and  then  avray  he 
went  To-day  one  may  go  from  Neustadt  to 
Bremen  by  railway,  bat  in  those  days  people  in 
Hans's  drcumstances  relied  principally  upon  their 
legs  in  making  a  journey  of  that  kind.  But 
Hans  did  not  even  take  the  road  to  Bremen.  He 
crossed  the  river  Leine,  and  walked  steadfastly 
toward  Hanover,  which  is  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction  from  Bremen.  He  did  this  because  the 
Koppels  had  told  him  that  if  anybody  knew 
anything  about  his  fiither,  it  was  the  Stadthaupt- 
mann  of  Hanover,  the  captain  of  the  town 
troops,  in  whose  command  Carl  Steiner  had  long 
served,  and  who,  the  Koppels  thought,  was  re- 
lated to  Steiner's  wife;  but  as  they  were  not 
sure,  they  said  nothing  about  tliat  This  good, 
but  rather  weak  couple,  hoped  that  the  captain 
would  do  what  they  (shrunk  m>  strongly  ftom 
doing,  —  inform  Hans  of  his  Other's  death.  On 
his  arrival  at  Hanover,  Hans  found  the  Stadt- 
hauptmann  at  dinner,  and  tlie  boy's  walk  of 
twelve  miles  made  him  wish  that  the  captain 
would  invite  him  to  take  a  seat  at  the  little  table, 
even  although  the  hour  was  so  early.  But  the 
captain,  who  was  a  short,  and  rather  thin  man, 
who  sat  at  table  with  his  cocked  hat  on,  invited 
him  to  a  seat  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the  room. 
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•»  So  yon  are  a  son  of  Carl  Steiner,  are  you  ?  " 
paid  he,  between  his  mouthfuls.  ^  Well,  in  some 
thiugs  yon  might  have  been  the  son  of  a  worse 
man.     How  long  has  he  been  dead  ?  '* 

**  He  is  not  dead  at  all/'  said  Hans,  his  fioMse 
showing  how  the  unexpected  question  shocked 
him.  ^  He  is  living  somewhere  about  Bremen, 
and  I  am  going  to  look  for  him.  Herr  Eoppel 
told  me  that  you  might  help  me  in  my  search." 

'^  Just  so,  just  so !  "  said  the  Stadtbauptmann. 
*^  Eoppel  is  a  smart  man.  As  for  me,  I  thouglit 
your  fitther  was  dend  long  ago ;  but  if  you  say 
he  is  not,  why  then  he  is  not  But,  let  me  tell 
jou  one  thing,  my  boy," — and  here  the  little 
captain  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  placed  himself 
in  front  of  the  china  stove,  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  stretching  out  his  arms  as  if  he  was  going 
to  make  a  speech  to  his  company,  —  "you  are 
not  going  to  make  a  good  start  in  life  by  thus 
blindly  going  to  a  city  like  Bremen,  in  search  of 
your  fiiiher,  who  may  have  left  there  years  ago. 
You  will  find  many  a  bad  companion,  and  many 
a  bad  counselor,  long  before  you  find  Carl 
Steiner;  and  if  you  do  come  across  him  at  last, 
it  may  be  that  he  will  not  be  glad  to  see  such  a 
joQth  as  you  may  then  be.  Now,  listen  to  me, 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  find  your  father." 

*^  I  thought  you  could  do  that,  Herr  Captain," 
laid  Hans,  his  face  lighting  up  with  pleasure. 

*<Yoa  thought  right,  then,"  said  the  Stadt- 
hauptmann,  ^  and  this  is  the  way.  It  will  never 
do  for  you  to  make  a  fidse  start  in  this,  the  very 
mom  of  your  life ;  for  all  that  has  gone  before 
has  been  just  day-dawn,  and  does  not  count  for 
anything;"  and  at  this  conceit,  the  little  man 
nniled  complacently.  ^  Wliatever  commencement 
yon  make  now,  will  have  nn  influence  over  your 
whole  life.  So  be  careful.  You  did  veiy  well 
to  come  to  me,  and  Koppel  showed  his  sense  in 
sending  you  here.  I  always  liked  Carl  Steiner, 
and  I  will  do  something  for  the  son,  that  the  fa- 
ther (if  he  is  alive)  will  never  forget  Come  you 
here,  Fritz,  to-morrow  "  — 
.  ^My  name  is  Hans,  Herr  Captain,"  said  the 
boy. 

*^  Well  then,  come  you  here,  Hans,  to-morrow, 
after  parade.  I  will  take  you  to  Gustav  Frey, 
a  merchant  of  this  town,  who,  for  the  love  of  me, 
will  take  you  into  his  shop,  or  find  you  a  good 
place  elsewhere.  Then  you  will  steadily  apply 
yourself  to  business,  and  learn  your  trade,  so 
that  no  man  shall  know  more  about  doths,  and 
linens,  and  flax,  and  wool,  than  you  do.  Then 
you  shall,  when  your  time  is  served  out,  set  up 
m  boainess  for  yourself  upon  your  savings,  and 


the  assistance  of  the  friends  you  shall  make ;  or, 
perchance,  old  Gustav  will  take  you  into  part- 
nership, and  you  shall  marry  his  daughter, — 
which  will  be  the  better  way,  afU'r  all,  I  think. 
Then,  when  you  shall  be  a  thriving  merchant  of 
Hanover,  apd  your  name  and  credit  shall  be  good 
in  Bremen,  and  even  bo  fiir  as  Hamburg,  then, 
^y  l>oy,  your  father,  if  he  is  on  the  face  of  this 
earth,  loill  seek  you,  and  proud  he  will  be  to  find 
such  a  son.  *  So  now  your  path  is  clear.  Come 
here  to-morrow,  and  I  will  give  you  a  start  that 
you  will  feel  until  the  day  of  your  death.  Good- 
day,  Hans  Steiner." 

And  so  HAns  made  his  manners,  and  left  the 
Stadtbauptmann,  wlio  had  given  him  more  good 
advice  than  he  had  ever  had  before  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day,  which  he  spent  ram- 
bling over  the  city  (both  over  the  old  town,  with 
its  magnificent  State  House,  and  the  elector's  pal- 
ace, which  was  the  finest  building  he  had  ever 
seen,  —  and  also  the  new  town,  on  the  otiier  ffide 
of  the  river),  Hans  thought  a  great  deal  about 
the  good  advice  which  he  had  heard ;  and  even 
while  editing  a  frugal  dinner  at  a  little  tavern, 
where  he  left  his  bag,  this  advice,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  at  the  same  time  very  sensible,  yet 
very  disagreeable,  troubled  and  worried  him.  In 
the  course  of  his  wanderings,  he  happened  to  pass 
the  shop  of  Herr  Frey,  and  he  stopped  to  look 
in.  There  was  a  long  dark  room,  crowded  with 
packages  and  bales  of  goods  ;  several  stolid-look- 
ing citizens  were  walking  about,  apparently  look- 
ing to  see  if  there  was  anything  there  that  they 
might,  in  a  few  days,  come  and  purchase ;  and 
four  or  five  young  men,  with  tape-yards  around 
their  necks,  were  hurrying  up  and  down  behind 
the  counters,  as  if  the  fortunes  of  the  grim  old 
man,  who  sat  behind  a  desk  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  depended  on  their  doing  some  particu- 
lar thing  in  some  particular  time.  This  sight  de- 
termined Hans.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
could  never  live  in  a  store  like  that,  and  he 
turned  back,  went  to  his  little  tavern,  got  his 
supper,  and  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning  he 
decided  to  start  immediately  for  Bremen,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  treating  the  Stadtbauptmann 
very  badly  if  he  did  not  notify  him  of  his  deci- 
sion. As  he  shrunk  from  seeing  the  positive  lit- 
tle man  again,  he  determined  to  write  him  a  note  ; 
and  having  bought  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  note  was 
written.  The  question  now  was,  how  to  get  it  to 
him.  Hans  walked  down  to  the  barracks,  and 
when  he  got  there  he  saw  a  number  of  soldiers 
in  the  yard,  and  perceived  that  a  combined  drill 
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and  parade  was  p:oing  on.  The  sentinel  would 
not  let  him  into  the  yard,  nor  would  he  take  his 
note ;  so  Hans  contented  himself  with  peeping  at 
the  show  through  the  cracks  in  the  high  fence, 
in  company  with  several  grave  boys,  and  a  few 
lazy  men.  The  brave  and  wise  little  captain  of 
the  town  troops  was  marching  his  men  up  and 
down  the  broad  yard,  and  preparing  them  for  val- 
iant deeds  of  war,  in  case  the  city  should  be  at- 
tacked in  their  life-time.  Several  times  the  en- 
tire command  marched  around  the  yard  in  single 


file,  with  their  muskets  on  their  shoulders ;  and 
as  they  were  passing  the  spot  where  Hans  was 
looking  through  the  fence,  he  put  his  foot  in  a 
knot-hole,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  top  of  the 
fence,  he  raised  himself  so  that  he  could  look 
over.  As  the  brave  little  army  marched  by,  with 
its  valiant  captain  at  its  head,  Hans  reached  over 
as  far  as  he  could,  and  stuck  his  note  on  the  bayo- 
net of  one  of  the  men.  Then  he  slipped  down, 
and  marched  off  himself  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 
Directly  the  Stadthauptmann  cried,  "  Halt ! "  and 
the  force  was  soon  drawn  up  in  line  before  him. 


^  Hallo  I  Franz  Stobacher,  what  may  that  be 
sticking  on  your  bayonet?"  cried  the  captain, 
amazed  at  this  novel  attachment  to  a  weapon. 

Franz  Stubacher  looked  up  stupidly,  and  see- 
ing the  letter  on  his  bayonet,  gazed  anxiously, 
first  at  his  captain,  and  then  at  the  men  on  either 
side  of  him.  His  first  idea  was  that  he  had  ac- 
cidentally stuck  his  bayonet  in  ^o  pocket  of  one 
of  these  men,  and  had  pulled  out  a  letter. 

"  Bring  it  here,"  shouted  the  Stadthauptmann  ; 
and  Franz  slowly  took  the  note  from  off  his  bayo- 
net, and  brought  it  to  his  captain,  who 
put  on  his  spectacles  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Herb  Stadthauptmann,  —  Hon- 
orable sir :  I  have  agreed  that  it  would 
be  too  long  if  1  was  to  wait  at  Herr 
Frey's  shop  for  my  father  to  come  to 
me.  I  am  very  thankful,  and  bid  jou 
good-by.  Hans  Steiner." 

This  note  was  not  written  according 
to  all  the  rules  of  etiquette,  but  the 
Stadthauptmann  understood  it  well 
enough. 

''Just  BO,"  said  he.  "A  stubborn 
son  of  a  stubborn  fether.  Let  him  gn. 
I  have  done  my  duty.  Shoulder  arms ! 
Left,  wheel !  Forward,  march ! "  and 
away  they  marched. 

The  road  from  Hanover  to  Bremen 
leads  directly  back  to  Neustadt,  and 
when  Hans  had  nearly  reached  the 
latter  town,  he  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  to  go  aroimd  it,  and  so  not 
have  to  undergo  a  second  leave-taking 
with  his  friends.  He  walked  a  mile  or 
two  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  directly 
came  upon  the  river,  which  it  was  nec- 
essary to  cross  before  he  could  gain 
the  road  again.  He  kept  along  the 
bank  for  some  distance  without  see- 
ing any  chance  of  crossing,  and  then 
the  thought  struck  him  that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  idea  if  he  went  all  the 
way  down  the  river,  instead  of  keeping  on  tlie 
high  road.  Either  course  would  take  him  to  Bre- 
men: the  first  would  certainly  be  the  easiest,  and^ 
if  he  could  work  hb  way  a  little,  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  the  cheapest  A  sloop  was  slowly 
sailing  down  the  Leine,  and  Hans  thought  that 
if  he  could  get  aboard  of  that,  he  would  be  glad 
of  the  lift,  no  matter  how  short  a  distance  down 
the  river  it  might  take  him.  Directly  he  saw  a 
man  in  a  boat,  fishing  near  the  shore.  For  a 
small  sum  this  man  consented  to  pnt  Hans  on 
board  of  the  sloop,  and  the  latter  was  soon  in 
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his  boat  Althongh  the  sloop  was  sailing  very 
elowly,  the  fishermaa  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
ia  overtaking  her  ;  and  before  he  reached  her,  he 
ihoaght  he  had  made  a  bad  bargain,  and  was 
bj  DO  means  backward  in  telling  Hans  so.  At 
leDgth,  however,  his  boat  touched  the  stern  of 
the  sloop,  and  Hans,  who  was  all  ready,  made 
fiist  with  a  boat-hook.  He  quickly  scrambled 
OQ  board,  having  first  tossed  up  his  bag,  and 
tbeo  the  boat  dropped  astern,  and  the  fisher- 
man rowed  away.  Hans  saw  no  one  on  board 
the  sloop  but  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  that 
indiiridaal  (tilthough  he  whs  but  a  few  f^^^et  from 
Hans  when  he  clambered  on  board)  continued 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  looking  Btn.ight  in  front  of 
him,  as  if  it  were  against  the  rules  of  the  vessel 
for  him  to  pay  attention  to  anything  excepting 
her  course.  As  Hans  did  not  wish  to  remain  un- 
noticed, he  called  out,  "•  Good  sir  ! "  but  the  good 
sir  neither  answered  nor  looked  around.  Hans 
spoke  again,  with  the  same  result,  and  then  he 
stepped  np  and  touched  him  on  the  arm.  The 
man  started,  looked  quickly  around,  and  seeing  a 
stranger  at  his  elbow  who  had  suddenly  appeared 
on  board  from  either  the  water  or  the  sky,  he 
dropped  his  pipe,  gave  a  great  grunt,  and  in  two 
boands  disappeared  down  the  hatchway.  Hans 
stood  astounded  at  this  strange  conduct,  but  in  a 
moment  or  two  he  concluded  that  if  the  man  was 
a  f  K)l  he  could  not  help  it,  and  so  he  looked 
about  him  to  see  if  any  one  else  was  on  board. 
He  saw  no  one ;  but  he  did  very  plainly  perceive 
that,  ihe  rudder  having  been  abandoned,  the  ves- 
sel had  fallen  off  from  the  wind,  and  that  she  was 
sbwly  turning  around,  preparatory  to  goin^  down 
the  river  backward.  As  Hans  had  had  some 
experience  in  sailing  boats  upon  the  Leine,  he 
seized  the  tiller,  and  in  a  few  moments  had  the 
sloop*8  head  in  the  right  direction.  He  had  no 
sooner  done  this,  than  there  emerged  from  the 
depths  of  the  sloop  a  big  man  with  a  pipe  in  his 
month,  another  man  with  a  pipe  in  his  hand,  an- 
other with  a  pipe  hafiging  from  his  neck,  and  the 
deaf  fellow  who  had  been  steering,  who  was  pipe- 
less.  These  four  stood  with  their  eyes  wide 
open,  and  their  fingers  spread  out  as  far  as  they 
would  go,  gazing  at  the  strange  sight  of  a  helms- 
man whom  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  before. 
Snpposbg  that  no  one  had  perceived  him  chase 
and  board  the  vessel,  Hans  explained  to  the  big 


man,  whom  he  rightly  supposed  to  be  the  skipper, 
how  he  came  there.  The  worthy  captain  listened 
to  him  in  silence,  and  then  he  smoked  a  little 
while  in  more  silence.  Then  he  spoke,  "  You 
have  no  right  on  my  sloop,"  he  said.  "  Get  off 
my  vessel  this  very  minute.** 

"  How  can  I  do  that  ? "  as^ked  Hans,  relin- 
quishing the  tiller  to  the  deaf  man,  who  took  it 
with  a  jerk,  which  indicated  that  he  now  under- 
stood that  Hans,  whatever  else  he  might  be,  was 
no  spirit,  and  that  he  considered  himself  a  cheated 
man. 

"  Gro  away  in  your  boat ! "  roared  the  skipper. 

"  That  is  gone,*'  said  Hans. 

The  big  man  now  walked  all  around  his  ves- 
sel, looking  over  the  sides.  Finding  that  there 
was  really  no  boat  anywhere  to  be  seen,  he  came 
back  to  Hans,  and  angrily  asked  him  how  he 
dared  to  come  there  to  his  ship  to  stay,  without 
so  much  as  asking  leave.  Hans  told  him  that  he 
wished  to  sail  with  him  to  Bremen,  or  as  far  in 
that  direction  as  he  was  going,  and  asked  him 
what  would  be  his  charge  for  the  passage.  The 
skipper  then  puffed  his  pipe,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  deck  several  times.  Then  he  relumed 
to  Hans,  and  named  a  sum  equal  to  about  half 
of  the  boy's  possessions.  Hans  exclaimed  in  as- 
tonishment at  this,  *^  I  cannot  pay  so  much  as 
that,"  he  cried. 

The  skipper  looked  at  him  as  if  he  would 
swallow  him  whole. 

"  You  come  on  board  my  sloop  without  a  word 
to  any  man,  and  send  away  your  boat,  and  ask 
for  passage,  and  then  pay  nothing  !  You  should 
be  taken  by  the  breeches  and  be  pitched  in  the 
river,  you  young  rascal,  and  I  have  a  hundred 
minds  to  do  it  I " 

Hans  commenced  discussing  the  matter,  but 
the  skipper  would  listen  to  nothing,  and  went 
growling  and  puffing  down  the  hatchway.  Hans, 
hoping  that  he  would  snon  come  up  again  in  a 
better  humor.  Fat  down  on  the  deck  and  waited. 
Nobody  spoke  to  him,  and,  after  a  while,  when 
the  fumes  of  supper  floated  np  from  the  recesses 
of  the  vessel,  he  was  leflb  alone  with  the  deaf 
steersman.  Hungry,  tired,  and  down-hearted,  he 
put  his  head  upon  his  bag  and  soon  dropped  into 
a  heavy  sleep,  with  one  hand  stuffed  tightly  into 
that  pocket  of  his  breeches  which  contained  his 
money. 
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ORIGIN  AND  CURIOSITIES  OF  NICKNAMES. 


BY  G.  A.  R. 


A  NiCKNAKE  is  either  a  name  given  in  deris- 
ion, contempt,  or  sport,  —  as,  Inspired  Idiot 
(Goldsmith),  Rail-splitter  (Lincoln),  Rough  and 
Ready  (Gen.  Taylor),  Little  Giant  (Stephen  A. 
Douglas),  Old  Hickory  (Andrew  Jackson) ;  or 
it  is  a  modification  of  a  Christian  name  used  as 
a  term  of  affecfionate  familiarity,  —  as,  Georgie, 
Fra^lk,  Sam,  Kate,  Molly,  and  the  like.  It  is  the 
latter  class  only  that  will  be  consiilered  in  thb 
article. 

Nicknames  of  this  kind  are,  for  the  most  part, 
mere  abbreviations,  taken  sometimes  from  the  mid- 
dle or  the  end  of  a  name,  — -  hs,  Gus  ( Au}>ustus), 
Zeke  (Ezekiel),  Bel  or  Bella  (Arabella),  Etta 
(Henrietta) ;  but  usually  from  the  beginning, 
—  as,  Alf  (Alfred),  Dan  (D^iniel),  Joe  (Joseph), 
Phil  (Philip),  Di  or  Die  (Diana).  The  diminu- 
tive termination  y  or  ie  is  often  added  by  way  of 
greater  endearment,  — as,  Andy  (Ainirew),  Jerry 
(Jeremiah),  Saomiy  (Samuel),  Tommy  (Thomas), 
Charlie  (Charles),  Annie  (Ann),  Carrie  (Cai-o- 
liiie).  Forms  like  these  are  easily  enough  ac- 
counted for,  but  the  origin  of  others  is  obscured 
by  certain  changes  of  pronunciation  and  spelling, 
which  require  explanation.  Sounds  which  are 
organically  related  to  each  other,  that  i^  which 
are  produced  by  a  similar  action  or  position  of 
the  parts  of  the  mouth,  are  very  liable  to  be  con- 
founded by  careless  or  untutored  speakers.  Thus, 
B,  P,  M,  VY,  F,  and  V,  are  all  lip- sounds,  and  so 
are  apt  to  get  substituted  one  for  the  other.  In 
tills  fact,  we  see  how  it  is  that  Will  or  Willy  be- 
comes Bill  or  Billy,  how  Matty  becomes  Patty, 
and  how  Phip  (lor  Philip)  becomes  Pip.  And  since 
vowels  are  the  most  open  and  fluent  of  all  speech- 
sounds,  and  are  therefore  peculiarly  subject  to  in- 
terchange, it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  Mag 
or  Maggy  becomes  first  Meg  or  Meggy,  and  then 
Peg  or  Peggy,  by  a  very  simple  and  natural  proc- 
esj«.  In  the  case  of  Matty  for  Martha,  and  Mag 
or  Maggy  for  Margaret,  it  is  observable  that  tlie 
r  of  the  first  syllable  is  dropped  :  this  is  done  for 
the  sake  of  greater  softness  or  fHcility  of  pronun- 
ciation, and  occurs  in  other  names,  as  in  Bat  for 
Bart  (that  is,  Bartholomew),  Biddy  for  Briddy 
(Bridget),  Fanny  for  Franny  (Frances).  So, 
also,  /  is  dropped  in  Wat  for  Walt  (from  Wal- 
ter). The  consonants  D,  T,  Th,  N,  L,  R,  S,  and 
Z,  are  closely  allied  to  each  other,  all  of  them 
being  formed  by  the  tongue  placed  against  the 


upper  (tont  teeth,  or  against  the  gnm  which  cov- 
ers their  roots.  Hence,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Sarah  becomes  Sal  or  Sally ; 
that  Mary  becomes  first  Ma-ly,  then  Molly,  and 
finally  Polly  (which  are  curtailed  respectively  to 
Moll  and  Poll)  ;  or  that  Henry,  dropping  the  n 
and  changing  the  first  vowel,  becomes  Harry,  and 
is  then  cut  down  and  transformed  into  Hal.  Doll 
or  Dolly  for  Dorothy  or  Dorothea,  is  a  particu- 
larly interesting  example,  because  this  name, 
which  long  since  fell  into  comparative  disuse,  was 
once  so  common  and  so  popular  that  its  diminu- 
tive became  the  generic  term  for  the  mock  ba- 
bies which  children  are  accustomed  to  play  with, 
and  which  had  previously  been  called  puppets. 
By  a  like  assimilation  of  dental  conponants,  we 
have  Dick,  instead  of  Rick,  for  Richard ;  Caddie 
as  well  as  Carrie,  for  Caroline  ;  Hatty  for  Har- 
riet, and  not  Harry,  already  appropriated  as  the 
diminutive  of  Henry ;  Bess,  Bessy,  Bet,  Betty, 
and  Betsy,  for  Elizabeth;  Kate  and  Kitty,  for 
Katherine  or  Catherine;  and  Dob  or  Dobbin, 
as  well  as.  Rob  and  Robin,  for  Robert  In  Bob, 
tlie  more  common  contraction  of  Robert,  we  have 
an  instance  of  a  consonant  of  one  class  used  in 
place  of  one  of  an  entirely  difierent  class,  —  the 
labial  B  for  the  dental  D,  —  which  is  an  unusual 
phenomenon  in  the  system  of  linguistic  changes. 
H  and  R  are  etymologically  convertible,  and  thus 
from  Roger  we  get  Hodge.  From  Anne  or  Anna, 
Nan  and  Nanny  are  formed  by  reduplication ; 
while  in  Nancy  there  is  not  only  reduplication, 
but  a  strengthening  of  the  tound  by  the  insertion 
of  a  cognate  consonant.  Ted  or  Teddy  for  Ed 
or  Eddy  (from  Edward),  is  another  example  of 
reduplication.  As  to  Ned  and  Neddy  (other  di- 
minutives of  the  same  name),  the  n  may  either 
have  replaced  the  t  to  which  it  is  akin,  or  it  may 
be  a  relic  of  a  prefixed  "mine**  (mine  Ed), 
which  has  become  incorporated  with  the  following 
name,  as  in  nuncie  (for  ^  mine  uncle,'*  the  cus- 
tomary title  given  to  a  superior  by  the  licensed 
fool  or  jester  of  old  times)  ;  and  in  Nelly  (for 
«  mine  Elly  ")»  and  Noll  (for  "  mh.e  01  ")•  What 
is  to  be  said  of  Jack  for  John  ?  It  seems  to  have 
come  frrim  the  French  Jacques  (pronounced 
zhak),  which  is  James  and  not  John.  Moreover, 
James  is  etymologically  the  same  as  Jacob  (Greek 
*Ia#c(i>^os,  Latin  Jacobus,  Ital.  la'chimo  or  Gia'- 
como,  —  m  and  b  are  both  labials,  —  Span.  lago 
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^c  and  ^  are  both  palatals —  or  Jaime,  Old  Fr. 
Jame,  Modem  Fr.  Jacques).  How,  when,  or 
where  the  ooufiision  took  place  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  But  as  Jock  is  the  recognized  Scottish 
dimmntiire  of  John,  and  ais  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  older  English  one  too,  it  is  not.  improb- 
able that  Jacques  and  Jock  became  confounded 
together  when  the  English  and  French  troops 
were  mingled  in  the  camps  of  the  Black  Prince 
and  Henrj  V.  Be  this  as  it  may,  James  has  no 
Deed  of  Jack,  being  favored  with  a  sufficiency  of 
diminntives  of  its  own.  In  Jem  and  Jemmy  we 
find  the  long  a  of  the  full  name  changed  into  its 
corresponding  short  sound:  in  Jim  and  Jimmy 


the  change  appears  to  be  a  corruption,  but  it  is 
to  be  noted  that,  until  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, James  was  pronounced  Jeemz  in  the  most 
cultivated  society  ;  and  since  ee  and  i  are  re- 
spectively the  long  and  the  short  form  of  the 
same  vowel  sound,  the  change  is  seen  to  be  a 
very  natural  and  regular  one. 

I  have  thus  explained  the  origin  of  all  the 
more  usual  nicknames,  or  diminutives  of  proper 
names,  in  our  language,  which  present  any  diffi- 
culty, and  have  brought  to  view  some  of  the  curi- 
ous facts  which  are  wrapped  up  in  their  history ; 
but  I  have  not  exhausted  the  subject,  and  may 
perhaps  recur  to  it  at  another  time. 
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Little  Annie  Carter,  known  best  to  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  indeed  to  all  the  neighborhood 
around  as  Toddle  or  Toddlekins,  sat  in  the  barn 
door,  swinging  her  sun  bonnet  by  one  string. 
Johnny  and  Alice  stood  near  her,  talking  ear- 
neitlj,  while  Paul  Pry,  the  old  peacock,  stretched 
his  long  neck,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  give  his 
bandsomest  tail-feathers  if  only  he  could  know 
just  what  they  were  saying. 

*^rm  going  to  hem  six  handkerchiefs,"  said 
Alice,  '*  and  spend  my  half  dollar  for  something, 
bttt  1  can't  tell  what,  Johnny.  Half  a  dollar  won't 
boj  much  of  a  book,  mother  says." 

"IVe  got  a  dollar,"  said  Johnny.  **  Let's  put 
our  money  together,  Alice,  and  buy  the  book  papa 
told  aboDty  — '  Tom  Brown '  you  know  ;  and  if 
we  get  it  in  time,  mother'll  read  it  to  us  before 
the  box  is  sent." 

^  0,  but  then  hell  diink  I  didn't  send  anything." 

**  No,  he  won't,  Ally,  because  we'll  have  both 
our  names  in  it,  — '  Winthrop,  from  Johnny  and 
Alice ' ;  and  then  we'll  wiito  him  a  letter,  and 
tell  just  how  we  did  it." 

"Well,"  said  Alice;  "only  I  can't  make  all 
the  writing  letters  yet     I'll  print,  though." 

"Ill  buy  him  a  big  watoh  like  papa'H,"  said 
Tuddle,  who  by  this  time  held  only  the  string 
of  iter  sun-bonnet,  which  had  part^  suddenly  after 
a  specially  hard  swin<y ;  the  bonnet  lay  now  so  near 
Bover'g  kennel,  that  he  could  paw  it  in  whenever 
he  waked  up. 

"You  couldn't,  Toddle.  Why,  you  haven't  got 
hat  ten  cents.     Now  if  you  had  half  a  dollar,  you 


could  buy  him  a  big,  hard  ball,  to  play  foot-ball 
with.  If  you'd  kept  your  pennies  I  do  believe 
they'd  have  made  half  a  dollar  now,  but  you  al- 
ways lose  'em.  You  ought  to  put  all  your  money 
in  a  bank,  Toddle." 

"  In  a  what.  Johnny  ?  " 

"  In  a  bank.  You  put  money  there  and  it 
grows  all  the  time,  papa  says,  and  after  a  while 
gets  to  be  a  great  deal." 

**  Would  my  ten  cents  grow?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Johnny,  "  and  then  when  it 
got  to  be  ever  so  much,  maybe  you  could  buy  a 
watch." 

**  ril  put  it  in,  right  away,"  said  Toddlekins, 
brightly. 

**  But  you  can't,"  Alice  began,  but  stopped  as 
she  heard  her  mother  calling,  and  ran  in  with 
Johnny,  leaving  Toddle  still  sitting  in  tlie  barn 
door. 

Winthrop,  the  oldest  brother,  now  almost  twelve 
years  old,  had  been  Ht  I>oarding- school  nearly  nine 
months,  and  the  last  of  July  would  be  at  home 
for  the  long  vacation.  It  was  now  the  first  of 
June,  and  Mrs.  Carter  was  busy  in  getting  ready  a 
box  for  his  birthday,  which  came  on  the  fourteenth. 
Always  before  this  year  there  had  been  a  birthday 
party,  with  a  gathering  of  children  from  all  about, 
and  a  supper  under  the  trees,  and  Johnny  and 
Alice  thought  it  hard  that  when  school  was  to 
last  only  six  weeks  longer,  Winthrop  could  not 
come  home.  Sending  a  box  was  the  next  best 
thing,  however,  and  discussions  as  to  what  should 
be  put  in  it  took  up  all  the  spare  time.     Toddle 
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had  saggested  everything  that  couldn't  be  bought 
with  her  ten  cents,  and  had  made  up  her  mind 
she  could  do  nothing,  till  to-day,  when  Johnny's 
words  gave  new  life  to  her  first  hope  of  a  watch. 
So  money  grew.  Toddle  had  planted  beans 
and  pease,  digging  them  up  every  day  to  see  how 
they  were  coming  on  ;  and  now,  as  she  sat  still  in 
the  sunshine,  a  vision  came  before  her,  of  her  ten- 
cent  piece  sending  out  a  little  sprout,  and  by  and 
by  coming  right  out  of  the  ground,  as  the  black 
beans  had  done.     Then    a   dear   little  ten-cent 


piece,  —  perhaps  a  whole  pod  full  of  them,  and 
Toddlekins  gave  a  little  squeal  at  the  prospect, 
and  ran  into  the  house  to  find  the  box  where  she 
kept  her  money. 

The  ten-cent  piece  was  there,  and  one  great 
copper  cent,  and  she  put  them  both  in  her  pocket 
and  went  after  her  sun-bonnet  They  must  be  put 
in  a  bank,  Johnny  had  said,  and  as  she  walked 
down  the  lane  she  wondered  which  bank  would 
be  best,  —  the  river  bank,  or  the  one  in  the  mead- 
ow where  they  had  planted  their  flower  seeds. 


This  meadow  was  a  piece  of  prairie  back  of 
the  orchard,  inclosed  by  a  fence,  and  having  at 
one  end  quite  a  steep  knoll,  where  the  children 
played  a  great  deal.  There  were  two  or  three 
trees  growing  on  it,  und  a  seat  had  been  made 
under  them.  Alice's  hop-vine  grew  here,  and 
some  morning-glories,  and  a  tuft  of  old-fashioned 
pinks,  filled  now  with  blossoms.  The  childrea 
had  always  spoken  of  the  place  as  *'  the  bank,"  and 
Toddle,  who  knew  she  was  not  allowed  to  go  to 
the  river  bank,  decided  that  here,  right  by  the 
pinks,  the  money  should  be  planted,  and 
a  little  stick  put  in  to  mark  the  place. 
She  would  not  tell  anybody,  but  surprise 
them  all  by  and  by  with  her  little  cup 
full  of  ten-cent  pieces,  perhaps.  So  she 
ran  through  the  orchard  and  down  the 
meadow,  and  climbing  the  bank,  scratched 
a  hole  with  her  two  fiit  hands,  and  covered 
up  her  money,  looking  around  every  min- 
ute to  make  sure  nobody  was  coming.  The 
stick  was  but  just  put  in,  when  Johnny 
and  Alice  came  in  sight,  followed  by  Han- 
nah Helena,  their  nearest  neighbor's  daogh- 
ter.  Toddle  rubbed  her  hands  on  the  grass, 
trying  to  get  ofi*  the  dirt,  and  wondering 
what  she  should  say,  if  they  asked  her 
what  she  had  been  doing,  and  Hannah 
Helena,  whose  sharp  eyes  saw  everything, 
decided  at  once  that  Toddle  had  been  in 
mischief. 

"  How  red  you  are.  Toddle,"  said  Alice, 
"  and  there's  dirt  all  over  your  apron. 
What  you  been  doing  ?  " 

Toddle  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
started  to  run. 

**  No  you  don't,"  said  Johnny,  catching 
hold  of  her.  "  Tell  us  what  you've  been 
doing.    Hannah  Helena  said  she  saw  you 

'^  I  guess  she  broke  something,  and  ran 

out  here    to  cover  it  up/'  said   Hannah 

Helena,  who  remembered  having  disposed 

of  a  broken  tea-cup  in  this  way. 

«  I  hasn't,"  said  Toddle,  indignantly.     **  I'd  tell 

mamma  if  I  did." 

"  She's  been  digging,  anyway,"  Hannah  Hel- 
ena went  on ;  but  by  this  time  Toddle  had  freed 
hers^elf  and  was  running  up  to  the  house.  Johnny 
started  to  follow  her,  but  stopped,  as  Alice 
said, — 

**  See  here,  Johnny,  here's  a  fresh  place 
scratched  up  by  the  pinks,  and  a  little  stick. 
Let's  dig  it  up  and  see  what  she  put  there.  I 
guess   she's   been    planting   some    more    beans. 
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We  can  put  'em  right  back  nfter  we've  looked. 
Why,  Johnny,  it's  her  ten-cent  piece." 
'        Johnny  gave  one  look  and  then  rolled  over  and 
over  on  the  bank. 

^  I  never  did  see  such  a  child,"  he  said,  when  he 
had  picked  himself  up  again.  ''  I  told  her  she 
ought  to  put  her  money  in  the  bank,  you  know, 
and  sbe*8  put  it  here  ! " 

**  I  tell  you  what  would  be  nice,"  said  Alice. 
^  Ton  and  I  could  put  all  the  pennies  we  don't 
want  to  use  in  here,  and  she'd  think  they'd  grown. 
Wouldn't  it  be  fun  ?     Let's  us,  Johnny." 

"Fve  got  £9ur  and  this  five-«ent  piece,"  said 
Johnnyt  turning  his  pocket  inside  out    ^  She  can 
Ime  tjie  four  cents,  but  I  want  the  rest  for  mar- 
i     bles." 

'  **  Then  I'll  put  in  my  five  cents  just  so's  to 
I  hare  one.  Don't  you  tell  her,  Hannah  Helena." 
I  "■  No/'  said  Hannah  Helena,  watching  the  two 
as  they  laid  the  money  in  and  covered  it  nicely 
again.  ^  I  wouldn't  give  money  to  such  a  little 
gooee,  though." 

"There  she  is  now,"  said  Alice,  looking  up. 
^  Let's  go  into  the  orchard  and  then  she'll  think 
ve  haven't  been  doing  anything." 

The  children  ran  off,  and  Toddle,  waiting  till 
they  were  out  of  sight,  came  slowly  down  the 
path,  and  looked  at  her  bank.     No  signs  of  dis- 
turbance, for  Alice  had  put  the  little  stick  in  just 
'    as  she  found  it,  and  Toddle,  with  a  sigh  of  satis- 
£u:fion,  ran  on  to  the  orchard. 
«ril  have  lots  of  beautiful  fings  for  the  chil- 
I    Inns,''  she  said  to  herself,  and  could  hardly  keep 
!    from  hugging  them  both.     Tea-time  came  soon, 
and  then  bed* time,  and  Toddle's  last  tliouglit 
was:  — 
"To-moUow  maybe  the  ten-cent  piece'll  sprout." 
Next  day  it  rained,  pouring  steadily  down  till 
I    nearly  sunset,  and  the  children,  ailer  they  came 
from  school,  played  in  the  barn,  and  did  not   go 
near  Uie  bank. 

"  Capital  growing  weather,"  Toddle  heard  her 
iAther  say  at  dinner,  and  thought  how  nice  it  was 
her  ten-cent  piece  had  been  planted  just  in  time, 
only  wishing  there  had  been  more,  so  that  she 
might  have  a  great  crop.  Johnny  and  Alice  were 
eager  for  the  time  to  come  when  Toddle  would 
dig  up  her  money,  but  it  was  not  till  after  papa 
had  driven  them  over  the  still  muddy  woods  to 
school  next  morning  that  she  ran  down  to  the 
bank,  through  the  wet  grass,  and  pcmtched  away 
the  earth  about  the  little  stick.  There  wouldn't 
be  mnch  of  any  sprout  so  soon,  but  maybe  she 
ooold  see  a  speck  of  a  one  if  she  looked  hard^ 
and  — 


At  this  point  Toddle  almost  fell  over  backward 
in  astonishment,  for,  reaching  bottom,  there  lay 
not  only  the  ten-cent  piece,  but  pennies  and  a 
bright  five-cent  piece. 

^  It  must  be  the  fairies  did  it,"  she  said,  pick- 
ing up  each  one,  "  'cause  they  want  me  to  have  a 
lot.  Now  I'll  put  it  all  back,  and  look  again 
to-mollow,  and  maybe  there'll  be  O,  heaps  more, 
and  everybody'll  say,  *  Why,  what  a  rich  little 
girl ! ' "  And  Toddlekins  once  more  covered  up 
her  money  and  danced  back  through  the  dripping 
grass. 

"  That  was  wrong,  little  daughter,"  Mrs.  Carter 
said,  meeting  her  at  the  door.  ^  You  ought  to . 
have  waited  till  the  grass  was  dry.  Sit  by  the 
stove  now  and  dry  your  feet." 

Toddle  obeyed  without  a  word.  What  was 
wet  feet  or  sitting  still  when  out-of-doors  such 
wonderful  things  were  going  on.  Perhaps  this 
very  minute  more  money  was  crowding  into  the 
hole,  pushing  the  pink  roots  one  side,  and  may  be 
throwing  up  a  little  hill  just  as  the  moles  and 
gophers  did.  Then  suppose  each  piece  sprouted, 
and  bore  its  crop.  The  big  pennies  would  grow 
just  like  potatoes  and  have  to  be  dug  up,  but  the 
rest  would  be  in  pods  or  hang  like  cherries,  per- 
haps. So  Toddle  dreamed  till  her  feet  were 
warm  and  dry,  and  then  went  to  her  dolls. 

Johnny  and  Alice  looked  sharply  at  her  when 
they  came  home,  wondering  if  she  had  been  to 
the  bank,  but  Toddle  kept  her  own  counsel,  and 
so  a  day  or  two  went  by  and  Saturday  came. 

"  Now,  children,"  Mr.  Carter  said  at  breakfast, 
"  by  ten  o'clock  I  shall  be  ready  to  take  you  into 
Ottawa,  and  you  can  get  whatever  you  like  for 
Winthrop." 

"  Me  too,  papa,"  Toddle  said.  "  I'm  going  to 
buy  such  a  many  fings." 

"And  who  is  to  pay  for  them  all,  Toddle- 
kins?" 

**  O,  I  am,  papa.  My  money  has  been  a-grow- 
in',  and  now  I'm  going  to  get  it  Come,  cbilluns, 
an'  see." 

Toddle  took  her  tin  cup  and  walked  down  to 
the  bank,  holding  her  head  very  high,  and  followed 
by  Johnny  and  Alice,  both  busy  as  could  be  try- 
ing to  keep  from  laughing,  while  pnpa  looked 
after  them  with  a  little  wonder  as  to  what  she 
meant. 

"  I  planted  it,  you  see,"  Toddle  explained,  as 
they  went,  "  and  it  grewed  ever  so  much,  and  now 
I  respecs  there's  a  lot ;  a  panful,  maybe." 

No  hill  there  as  she  had  expected,  but  Toddle 
dug  down  cheerily.  Then  she  looked  around 
blankly,  and  then  grew  red  with  anger. 
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«  You  took  it,  Johnn  J,  I  know  you  did  I  You're 
a  bad,  wicked  boy !  FU  tell  papa  I "  and  Toddle 
flew  toward  the  house. 

^Mj  money,  papa!  all  my  money!"  she 
screamed,  as  she  saw  her  father  just  going  to  the 
bam.  ^  It  was  all  there,  and  growing  like  every- 
thing, and  Jolmny*s  got  it  all." 

^  I  haven't,"  said  Johnny,  out  of  breath  with 
running.  ^  I  put  it  there  my  own  self,  me  and 
Alice,  and  it's  gone,  and  I  can't  find  it" 

"<  He  stoied  it ;  he's  a  naughty  boy,"  Toddle 
sobbed,  <<  and  now  I  can't  get  anything  for  Win- 
tbrop." 

<'  Come  into  the  house,"  papa  said,  ^  and  then  I 
will  listen  to  you.    Now,  Toddle,  tell  your  story." 

Toddle  told,  casting  flaming  glances  at  Johnny 
now  and  then,  who  stood  his  ground,  and  began 
at  once  as  she  ended.  Alice  confirmed  his  story, 
and  poor  Toddle  had  a  double  grief  as  she 
thought,  — 

^  Then  it  wasn't  the  fiuries,  affcer  all,  and  it 
never  would  have  grown  in  there." 

"lt*8  certainly  very  strange,"  said  papa.  "I 
think  it  may  have  been  stolen.  Did  anybody  see 
you  bury  it  ?  " 

^Nobody  but  Hannah  Helena,  papa.  She 
wouldn't  steal,  would  she  ? 

*^  O  no !  I  should  never  think  of  her  having 
done  it,"  said  papa.  "  Come  down  to  the  bank 
and  we  will  look." 

So  a  very  doleful  procession  went  over  the 
ground  trodden  so  brightly  a  few  minutes  before, 
and  papa  examined  the  little  hole  and  all  about 
it.  Nothing  to  tell  who  the  thief  might  have 
been,  and  pai)a  picked  up  Toddle  and  wall&ed  back 
to  the  house. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said.  "  We'll  try  and  find 
out  who  did  it,  and  you  shall  have  half  a  dollar. 
Toddle,  and  buy  whatever  you  like  in  Ottawa." 


But  Toddle,  still  crying,  utterly  declined  going, 
and  saw  the  children  drive  away  presently  with 
papa,  without  a  wish  that  she  was  going  with 
them  to  Ottawa. 

Mamma  held  her  a  little  while  and  told  her  a 
story,  but  even  this  was  hardly  oomforting,  for  all 
tlie  time  the  thought  came  up,  — 

^  My  ten-cent  piece  couldn't  have  grown  ever, 
papa  said,"  and  then  there  would  come  a  fresh 
burst  of  tears. 

Three  o'clock  at  last,  and  nuunma  and  Toddle 
walked  down  the  road  to  meet  the  children,  who 
were  to  be  at  home  about  this  hour. 

Far  off  on  the  level  prairie  they  could  see 
them  coming,  and  as  they  drew  nearer  m^mma 
looked  in  surprise. 

^  There  are  certainly  three  children  there," 
she  said;  ''papa  must  have  brought  out  some- 
body to  spend  Sunday." 

*'  Lift  me  up,  mamma,  and  let  me  look,"  Toddle 
said,  and  as  she  looked  she  screamed,  *^  It's  Win- 
throp,  mamma ;  I  know  it's  Winthrop." 

*^  But  Winthrop  isn't  to  come  home  for  more 
than  a  month,  little  daughter.  I  do  believe  it  is, 
though,  after  alL     What  can  be  the  matter  ?  " 

Five  minutes  later,  and  Toddle  was  holding 
Winthrop  so  tight  mamma  could  hardly  get  near 
him. 

^  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  she  said,  looking  at 
the  green  shade  over  his  eyes. 

''  Measles,  mamma,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  tell 
you  at  ally  for  I  had  them  real  light,  but  they 
went  to  my  eyes  somehow,  when  I  took  cold.  1 
can't  study  a  bit,  and  so  Uncle  Henry  sent  me 
home  with  Mr.  Abbott,  and  I  got  into  Ottawa 
just  in  time  for  papa." 

^  Then  there'll  be  a  party  afler  all,"  said  Tod- 
dle, **  and  Winthrop  can  find  out  right  away  who 
took  the  money." 


A   DAY  AT  MONTROCHER. 


Why  had  the  Martins  come  to  Montrocher  ? 
We  had  left  Paris  by  the  Lyons  Railway,  in- 
tending to  go  to  Dijon,  and  what  was  the  use, 
after  we  had  thorou<>hly  >  explored  that  pleasant 
towu«  of  rushing  off  to  this  wretched  little  ham- 
let, whose  principal  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  a 
toothless  old  woman  in  a  high  cap,  ^ve  dogs,  ut- 
terly devoid  of  ornament  and  one  unhappy  look- 
ing goat,  with  a  bell  hanging  around  its  neck  ? 
The   fact  is,  the  Martins  had  a  mania  for  sight- 


seeing. They  had  set  aside  a  whole  year  to 
^  do  "  Europe  in,  and  they  had  been  for  the  last 
two  months  rummaging  into  every  geographical 
nook  and  cranny  of  Imperial  France.  In  a  rash 
moment  I  had  consented  to  join  their  party, 
which  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  and  their 
son  Willie,  a  clever  boy  of  twelve  years. 

I  was  talking  with  Willie,  and  insisting  that 
Montrocher  had  in  it  nothing  to  see,  when  Mr. 
Martin  came  into  the  room,  rubbing  his  hands,  as 
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}t  alirajs  did  when  he  had  made  some  wonder- 
ful sight-seeing  discovery. 

^  Mj  dears,"  said  he,  hurriedly,  "  there's  a  glo- 
rious sight  to  be  seen  here  !  " 
.     "Indeed!     Where  is  it?" 

"O,  a  couple  of  miles  off,  —  perhaps  further. 
I  have  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  brought  around 
at  once." 

**  What  is  it,  father  ?  "  asked  Will. 

<<Why,  it  is  an  altar.  St.  Christopher's  Altar 
they  call  it" 

Ju^t  then  the  carriage  came  up  to  the  door, 
driven  at  a  rattling  pace  by  two  postilions,  who 
sat  astride  the  horses,  which  were  prettily  decked 
with  merry,  jingling  bells.  The  postilions  were 
little  men  of  about  twenty,  perhaps,  dressed  in  a 
picturesque  costume,  with  high  boots,  buckskin 
knee-breeches,  and  velvet  jackets  covered  with 
buttous  and  embroidery.  There  were  four  horses ; 
and  when  they  are  harnessed  in  this  way,  it  is 
called  a  la  Daunumty  from  a  beautiful  marchion- 
ess, who  WAS  the  first  to  use  this  elegant  style  in 
her  daily  drives  about  Paris. 

The  man-servant,  or  valet  of  the  Martins,  — 
whose  name  was  Bernard,  —  was  holding  the  door 
open  for  us  to  get  into  the  carriage  when  we  went 
down.  We  entered,  and  Bernard  closed  the  door, 
and  jumped  up  on  the  box  behind.  With  a  shrill 
cry  of  *'  /R,  lahca  I "  from  the  postilions,  the  rat- 
tling of  the  horses'  bells,  the  cracking  of  whips, 
and  a  shower  of  90\u  which  Mr.  Martin  flung  to 
the  beggars  who  were  assembled,  off  we  went  on 
our  trip  to  St.  Christopher. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  May ;  warm,  with  just 

enough  breeze  to  make  it  pleasant,  and  the  sun 

shining  brightly  on  the  cultured  fields  of  France. 

We  were  all  in  high  spirits.     I  never,  before  or 

since,  heard  Will  Martin  sing ;  but  tlie  occasion 

must  have  inspired  his  vocal  powers,  I  suppose, 

fur  suddeuly  he  burst  out  with,  — 

M  O,  what  a  go!  what  a  go!  what  a  go! 
'TIs  the  poBtilioD  of  Loigumeau !  " 

The  drive  was  all  too  short.  I  wished  it 
could  la^t  forever.  But  at  the  end  of  the  short- 
est of  miles,  the  postilions  pulled  up  at  the  foot 
of  a  rather  steep  bill,  and  announced,  "•  St.  Chris- 
topher's Altar ! " 

^  What,  not  that  mountain  I "  I  ezdauned. 

Willie  gave  a  long  whistle. 

*<  No,"  the  postilions  explained,  ^  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.  My  ladies  must  climb  up, 
and  my  lords  must  also  ascend.  We  will  wait 
here  until  the  return  of  my  lords  and  my  la- 
dies." 

We  made  the  ascent  at  once.     The  Martins 


did  not  seem  to  mind  it,  though,  for  my  part, 
breathless  and  panting,  I  fiung  myself  on  the 
first  rock  I  found  on  reaching  the  top. 

«  Well,  Where's  the  Altar  ?  "  said  Willie. 

There  was  no  altar  to  be  seen  ;  and  just  as  I 
was  beginning  my  customary  exordium  against 
sight-seeing,  Bernard  came  up  with  a  young 
peasant-girl,  who,  he  ^aid,  would  lead  us  to  the 
Altar,  and  tell  us  its  legend.  Off  wo  started 
again,  headed  by  this  gentle-looking  girL  the  only 
clean  specimen  of  humanity  I  had  seen  in  or 
near  Moutrocher. 

We  found  the  Altar  to  be  a  great,  upright 
block  of  granite,  hewn  into  a  rough  niche  at  the 
top.  Inside  the  niche  was  a  clumsy  carving,  al- 
most effaced  by  the  long  warring  of  the  elements. 
No  sacrilegious  sight-seeing  hand  had  touched  it, 
however,  for,  poor  as  it  was  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  the  sculptured  story  of  St.  Christopher 
was  dear  to  the  people  of  Moutrocher,  and  was 
protected  by  an  iron  grating. 

The  peasant  girl  crossed  herself  as  she  neared 
the  shrine,  and,  turning  to  us,  requested  us  to  do 
the  same.  There  was  hesitation  at  this  ;  where- 
upon Bernard  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  ^  Ton 
must  not  ask  them  to  do  that ;  they  will  not 
They  are  kind  people,  and  pay  liberally.  But 
they  are  heathens,  pagans,  infidels,  —  they  are 
Protestants  I " 

**  Protestants  !  Ah,  yes  !  "  replied  the  girl. 
"  They  eat  people,  do  they  not  ?  " 

"If  I  had  you  at  home,"  said  Will  Martin, 
very  coolly,  "  I  promise  you  I'd  eat  you." 

^*  Is  it  possible  ?  "  ejaculated  the  girl,  with  as- 
tonishment. 

"  Now  I  look  at  you  again,"  said  Willie, 
gravely,  "  I  think  you'd  be  Ijest  in  a  pot-pie." 

There  is  no  telling  where  this  cannibal  conver- 
sation would  have  led  us,  if  Mr.  Martin  had  not 
bade  Willie  be  silent,  assured  the  girl  that  the 
petit  monsieur  did  not  mean  a  word  of  what  he 
was  saying,  and  begged  her  to  tell  us  the  Ptory 
of  St.  Christopher.  So  she  began  the  story, 
standing  in  a  graceful  attitude,  with  her  eyes  up- 
turned, her  hand  laid  on  the  Altar,  her  whole 
posture  expressing  devotion,  while  we  reclined 
at  ease  on  the  grass  at  her  feet 

THE    LEGEND    OP    ST.    CHRISTOPHER. 

Many  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  a  great 
giant,  who  was  also  a  pagan,  and  whose  name 
was  Christopher.  He  was  stronger  than  any  man 
whom  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Proud,  too,  of 
his  strength  —  wickedly  proud.  So  proud,  that  he 
left  the  humble  village  where  he  was   born,  to 
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seek  the  mightiest  king  who  then  reigned,  that 
the  world  might  say,  ^  Behold  the  mighty  king ! 
Behold  his  powerftd  servant !  ** 

He  found  the  mighty  king  in  his  camp  in  the 
East,  where  the  son  shines  hot,  and  the  date 
grows  wild. 

<'  You  are  the  conqueror  of  nations  ?  "  asked 
Christopher. 

'<  I  am,"  replied  the  king. 

"  Then  take  me  into  your  service,  for  I  will 
serve  none  but  the  mightiest  of  earth." 

"That,  then,  am  I,"  returned  the  king,  "for, 
truly,  I  fear  none." 

And  so  they  went  abroad  together,  conquering 
cities,  laying  waste  fields,  devastating  the  land,  and 
Christopher  was  proud.  Only  one  thing  troub- 
led him.  He  observed  that  whenever  any  one 
pronounced  the  name  of  Satan,  the  king  turned 
pale,  and,  muttering  a  few  Latin  words,  hastily 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"Why  do  you  do  that?"  asked  Christopher, 
one  day.     "  Who  is  Satan  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  wicked  monarch,"  replied  the  king — 
"  wicked,  but  powerful." 

"  More  powerful  than  you  ?  " 

"Aye,  verily." 

"  And  do  you  fear  him  ?" 

«  That  do  I,  —  and  so  do  all." 

"  Villain !  you  have  deceived  me,"  retorted 
Christopher,  angrily.  "  Here  I  leave  you.  I 
serve  none  but  the  mightiest,  and  henceforth 
Satan  shall  be  my  master." 

Christopher  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  Satan. 
Everywhere  he  met  people  who  had  given  them- 
selves over  to  his  rule ;  and  one  day  he  came 
upon  the  King  of  Evil  himself,  mounted  on  a 
great  black  horse,  from  whose  nostrils  issued  fire. 
Seeing  this,  Christopher  prostrated  himself  to  the 
earth,  and  cried  out,  —  "  Master,  take  me  !  I  am 
thine." 

Indeed,  indeed,  this  king  toas  powerful.  He 
found  victims  everywhere.  He  conquered  the 
strongest,  but  did  not  disdain  to  practice  his  arts 
upon  tiie  weak  and  lowly.  He  sent  Christopher 
to  them  with  the  gambler  s  dice,  and  thus  fell 
many  into  sin ;  he  went  himself  with  the  wine- 
cup,  and  the  lost  in  tliis  way  were  counted  by 
hundreds  and  thousands. 

In  the  midst  of  their  rioting,  when  Christo- 
pher's glory  was  at  its  height  they  met  a  poor 
old  hermit,  whom  they  tried  to  tempt ;  but  he 
boldly  defied  Satan,  and  bade  him  begone,  in 
Chrisfs  name.  And  at  the  mere  mention  of  this 
sifhple  word  — the  mighty  Satan  fiedl 

Christopher's   astonishment  knew  no  bounds. 


"  Who  is  this  Christ  ?  "  asked  he  of  the  her- 
mit 

"One  whom  you  will  never  know,"  retnmed 
the  good  man,  "till  you  give  over  evil  ways." 

"  And  is  he  mighty  ?  " 

"  Aye,  the  Mightiest  of  the  mighty." 

"  Then  I  am  hts  servant     Show  him  to  me." 

"  Prove  that  you  want  him,  by  the  purity  of 
your  life,  the  goodness  of  your  deeds,  and  some 
day  he  will  come  to  you." 

So  Christopher  built  himself  a  hut  on  the 
banks  of  a  turbulent  river,  and  employed  his 
great  strength  in  carrying  over  all  the  weary 
wayfarers  who  desired  to  cross  its  ru^^hing  waters. 
And  thus,  by  the  gentle  path  of  charity,  came 
purity  into  the  wicked  giant's  heart 

Still  he  saw  nothing  of  Christ. 

"  Shall  I  never  meet  him  ? "  he  asked,  with 
frequent  sighings. 

It  happened  one  night  that  the  wind  was  howl- 
ing dismally,  and  the  rushing  stream  became  more 
swollen  than  ever,  growing  worse  and  worse 
eYGTy  moment,  when  Christopher,  tired  with  his 
labors,  flung  himself  down  on  the  boards  of  his 
cabin  to  sleep.  Just  as  he  was  making  himself 
comfortable  for  the  night,  he  heard  a  voice  out- 
side calling,  "  Christopher,  tllhristophcr !  "  and, 
getting  up,  he  saw  a  fair  young  child,  who  be- 
sought him  to  carry  him  across  the  river.  Chris- 
topher did  not  hesitate,  but  gently  lifting  the 
child  on  his  shoulders,  he  stepped  into  the  stream. 

Suddenly  all  grew  black!  The  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and  the  river  rolled  in  waves  higher 
than  the  giant's  head,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  Christopher  knew  what  it  was  to  fear. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  cried  he.  "  Can  it  be  that 
my  strength  is  failing  me  ?     Must  I  perish  here  j 

in  this  raging  stream  ?     And  with  thee,  too,  my 
poor  young  child  ?  "  ^ 

"  Fear  not"  answered  the  child,  "  I  will  pro- 
tect thee." 

"  lliou  !  "  cried  Christopher.  "  Who  then  art 
thou?" 

"  I  am  thy  Master,  Christ ! " 

And  so  they  reached  the  shore.  And  as  they 
did  so,  the  storm  ceased  and  the  waters  calmed; 
and  about  the  head  of  the  child  came  a  halo  of 
glittering  light  throwing  glorious  rays,  which 
seemed  to  shed  warmth  even  into  Christopher's 
very  heart  And  while  the  giant  was  gazing  in 
astonishment  the  child  spoke  in  a  voice  of  sweeter 
music  than  any  Christopher  had  ever  heard,  say- 
ing, "  Thy  task  is  done,  good  Christopher.  Be 
now  at  peace  in  thy  Master's  loving  heart  Hence- 
forth, I  am  thy  king." 
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And  Christopher  fell  down  on  his  knees  in 
tbankfalness,  and  from  that  day  forward  served 
Christ  faithfollj. 

As  she  nttered  these  words,  the  peasant  girl 
sank  on  her  knees,  and  crossing  her  hands  on  her 
breast,  gazed  upward  into  the  heavens,  as  though 
she  could  distinctly  see  the  hallowed  Being  of 
whom  she  spoke.  So  rapt  was  she,  and  so  beau- 
tiful was  her  devotion,  that  we  hesitated  long  be- 
fore breaking  the  spell. 

«*  What  became  of  Christopher  ?  "  asked  Wil- 
lie,  at  length. 


^  Christ  cared  for  him,  and  made  him  a  saint," 
said  the  maid. 

We  now  examined  the  carving  with  deep  in- 
terest It  represented  a  tall  man  crossing  a  river 
with  a  child  on  his  back.  The  girl  called  our  at>- 
tention  to  the  sweet  smile  which  played  on  the 
features  of  the  Child-Saviour.  Rude  as  was  the 
workmanship,  this  still  was  lovely. 

Our  drive  home  was  very  quiet.  The  bells 
jingled,  the  whips  cracked,  the  postilions  cried 
He  la-b(u  /  the  same  as  when  we  came  ;  but  in 
our  hearts  was  the  subdued  calm  of  peace  and 
love,  which  has  no  room  for  words. 


THE    FAIRIES'   RAFT. 

BY  ANNETTE  BISHOP. 


Tiny,  Tiny  I  come  with  me. 
I  have  found  a  leaf  just  like  a  boat. 

And  will  set  it  afloat 
On  t\m  little  shining  sea. 

ril  pole  it  along 

With  the  herd's-grass  strong. 
And  well  see  the  minnows  dart  and  glow, 
Down  on  the  yellow  sands  below. 
And  the  water-spiders  skate  and  slide 

Our  little  nSi  beside. 


Come,  Tiny  !     Tiny,  come  with  me, 
I  know  where  a  stem  of  berries  red 
Hnn^s  overhead ; 

We  will  get  just  three, 
Enough  for  mother,  and  yon,  and  me. 

Come,  Tiny  !     Tiny,  come  ! 
m  find  some  hollow  grasses  toO: 
And  make  some  flutes  for  me  and  yon, 

And  we'll  go  playing  home. 

Come,  Tiny  I     Tiny,  come  I 
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BY  PAUL  H.  HAYNE. 
(CoDtinued.) 


VI. 


QUEEN    ISABELLA  8  FLIGHT    INTO    GERMANY. 

We  can  picture  to  ourBelves  how  greatly  dis- 
tressed and  alarmed  Queen  Isabella  must  have 
felt,  when  she  received  her  brother*s  command  to 
quit  his  kingdom,  and  that,  too,  in  a  way  as  if 
she  were  a  criminal,  instead  of  being  a  forlorn, 
persecuted  exile.  Every  one  of  her  &ir-weather 
friends,  the  knights  and  baronsj  had  timidly  with- 
drawn  from  her  cause ;  and  in  truth,  the  only 
man  who  dared  assist  her  a  little,  was  Sir  Robert 
of  Artois,  her  cousin.  He,  in  the  darkness  and 
quiet  of  midnight,  visited  Isabella,  with  the  ad- 
ditional and  dreadful  news  that  Charles  was  not 
averse  to  the  seizure  of  herself  and  her  compan- 
ions, and  to  their  being  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  King  of  England  and  Sir  Hugh  Spencer  I 
For  a  moment,  the  queen  stood  like  one  thunder- 
stricken  ;  then  weeping,  she  implored  Sir  Robert 
to  say  what  she  had  best  do  in  so  sad  a  strait. 

"  Set  out,  madam,"  he  replied,  "  for  the  Ger- 
man Empire ;  there  many  noblemen  will  help 
you,  pjirticularly  William,  Earl  of  Hainault,  and 
his  brother  Joim,*both  of  them  powerful  lords 
and  gentle-hearted  knights." 

Immediately  the  queen  made  her  preparations 
and  left  Paris  secretly  with  her  son,  and  the  rest 
of  her  small  escort,  still  consisting  of  the  Earl  of 
Kent  and  Sir  Roger  Mortimer.  They  took  the 
way  to  Hainault,  which  after  some  days  they 
reached  without  trouble  or  adventures  of  any 
sort 

There,  a  certain  knight  of  small  means,  but 
liberal  soul.  Sir  Eustace  d'Ambretioourt,  received 
the  fugitives  with  honor,  and  lodged  them  in  the 
best  manner  he  could.  So  kind,  indeed,  so  cour- 
teous and  considerate  was  he,  that  the  queen, 
some  years  nfter,  when  Fortune  smiled  again  upon 
her,  rewarded  Sir  Eustace  and  his  family  in  many 
different  ways.  His  eldest  sou,  it  may  be  well 
to  remember,  was  the  Jir$t  foreign  knight  upon 
whom  the  £unous  Order  of  the  Grarter  was  be- 
stowed I 

The  arrival  of  Isabella  was  soon  known  in  the 
household  of  the  good  earl,  William  of  Hahiault, 
who  chanced  to  be  then  at  Valenciennes.  His 
younger  brother,  John,  was  also  informed  of  her 


coming,  and  being  a  gallant  young  knight-errant| 
full  of  ambition,  and  eager  to  aid  the  unfortunate, 
—  particularly  high-boni  ladies  in  distress,  —  he 
hastened  with  a  small  retinue  to  Ambreticourt, 
where  arriving  at  nightfall,  he  paid  the  queeu 
every  respect  and  honor ! 

But  her  majesty  was  very  miserable  and  de- 
jected. She  lamented  her  condition,  aud  so 
dwelt  upon  her  many  griefs,  that  Sir  John,  though 
a  manly  soldier,  mingled  his  tears  with  hers. 
*•  Lady  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  henceforth  I  am  your 
true  knight,  ready,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  you! 
tlierefore  will  I  do  all  I  may  to  restore  you  and 
the  prince,  your  son,  to  your  rank  in  England ! 
By  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  help  of  armed 
friends,  this  thing  can  be  accomplished ;  and 
fear  no  hinderanoe,  I  beseech  you,  from  the  King 
of  France  I" 

The  queen,  wonderfully  encouraged  by  such 
a  bold  speech,  tiianked  Sir  John  with  tearftil 
warmth,  and  would  have  knelt  to  him  in  her  im- 
pulsive gratitude,  but  he  would  not  permit  an 
act  of  homage  so  unseemly !  ^  God  forbid," 
cried  he,  ^  that  the  Queen  of  England  should  do 
such  a  thing !  but,  madam,  be  of  good  cheer  !  I 
will  keep  my  promise ;  aud  meanwhile  you  shall 
come  and  see  my  brother,  the  countess  his  wife, 
and  their  children,  who  will  all  be  rejoiced  to 
meet  you." 

Isabella  answered  becomingly,  and  the  next 
day  about  noon,  she  set  off,  after  taking  leave 
of  her  hosts  of  Ambreticourt,  in  the  company  of 
Sir  John  of  Beaumont  (for  that  was  his  tide), 
who  conducted  her  to  Valenciennes. 

Many  citizens  of  the  town  came  out  to  greet 
her.  And  at  their  head  were  William  the  Earl, 
and  his  countess,  who  grac'ously  welcomed  her, 
aud  straightway  ordered  great  feasts  to.  be  given 
on  the  occasion,  no  one  understanding  better  than 
the  countess  how  to  do  the  honors  of  her  house. 
The  earl  had  four  daughters,  of  whom  the  Lady 
PhiUppa  became  at  once  the  young  Prince  Ed- 
ward's fiivorite.  He  paid  more  court  to  her  than 
to  any  of  the  others,  and  she  did  not  oonceal  her 
own  liking  for  him  and  his  society,  Philippa  be- 
ing a  frank  and  cordial  young  gentlewoman. 

For  nigh  a  fortnight  the  queen  remained  In 
Valenciennes,  making  every  arrangement  for  a 
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quick  departure,  while  Sir  John  wrote  to  many 
knights,  his  friends  and  companions  in  Hainault, 
likewise  in  Bohemia  and  Brabant,  begging  them 
to  join  him  in  this  expedition  to  England. 

Many  answered  him,  cheerfully  agreeing  to  act 
as  he  desired,  yet  others  strove  to  dissuade  him 
from  what  they  deemed  a  desperate,  foolhardy 
undertaking.  Among  the  loiter  were  some  of 
Earl  William's  councilors,  and  even  his  brother 
showed  himself  somewhat  hostile  to  an  enterprise 
of  such  unquestionable  hazard  and  difficulty. 

Nothing,  however,  could  cool  the  ardor  of  Sir 
John.  ^Net>er  will  I  change  my  purpose  I "  cried 
be.  ^  Look  you !  I  can  die  but  ance^  and  the 
ime  is  in  God*s  hand !  As  a  true  knight  I  feel 
bound  to  succor  all  ladies  and  oppressed  dam- 
sek  driven  from  their  kingdoms  by  violence  or 
fiwid!" 

So  he  kept  his  resolution,  and  worked  loyally 
npon  the  means  of  carrying  it  out 

vn. 
QUEEN  Isabella's  arriyal  in  England  and 

WHAT    HAPPENED   THERE. 

We  left  Queen  Isabella  in  Hainault,  under  the 
protectioa  of  the  good  earL  Although  the  kind- 
est of  hosts,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  little  afraid 
of  taking  &er  part  against  her  husband.  King 
Edward  II.,  and  his  powerful  councilors.  But 
Sir  John  de  Hainault,  being  young  and  ardent, 
had  no  such  fears.  He  busied  himself  in  the 
queen's  cause  to  such  good  purpose,  that  soon  a 
small  army  was  collected  of  Hainaulters,  Brab- 
anters,  and  Bohemians,  who  assembled  nt  the  port 
of  Dordrecht  in  Holland.  Thither  the  queen 
repaired  with  her  son  and  suite ;  and  vessels  hav- 
ing been  bought,  tliey  embarked  the  cavalry  and 
baggage,  and  with  noble  knights  and  soldiers  from 
many  portions  of  Germany,  they  set  sail,  com- 
mending themselves  to  Grod's  care  I  And  indeed 
God  was  very  merciful,  for  though  at  first  a  vio- 
lent storm  threatened  to  wreck  the  ships,  it  passed 
oflT,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  the  whole  force 
landed  joyfully  upon  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  Thence 
tbey  marched  to  a  neighboring  monastery  of  black 
friars  called  St.  Hamons,  where  the  monks,  &t, 
and  sleek,  and  jolly,  no  doubt,  despite  their  mourn- 
ing title,  entertained  them  for  some  time  cor- 
dially. 

Of  course  the  arrival  of  such  a  force  was 
speedily  known,  and  those  lords  who  favored  the 
qneen  and  prince  at  once  made  themselves  ready 
to  join  her  son,  whom  they  wished  to  have  for 
their  sovereign.     First  came  Henry,  £ari  of  Lan- 


caster (sumamed  Wrynech  because  of  a  deform- 
ity of  the  spine  and  shoulders),  with  a  large  gath- 
ering, and  after  him  other  earls,  with  barons, 
knights,  and  esquires,  attended  by  such  a  number 
of  men, at  arms  that  they  no  longer  thought  they 
had  anything  to  apprehend. 

Advancing  fiir^er,  their  army  still  increased, 
until  they  determined  to  march  on  Bristol. 

Bristol  was  a  large  sea-port  town,  well  fortified. 
Its  castle  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  king- 
dom. Therein  the  weak-minded  king,  with  the 
two  Spencers,  now  took  refuge.  Divers  knights 
were  with  him,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Anu- 
del,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  younger 
Spencer,  this  Spencer  having  been  the  king's  evil 
genius — because  he  was  a  bad,  selfish  adviser — 
throughout  his  career. 

Reaching  Bristol,  Isabella's  adherents  besieged 
it  in  form.  The  citizens  grew  dreadfully  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  so  determined  a  host.  Probably 
tbey  cared  little  for  either  party,  but  O!  tiley 
loved  their  ease,  and  doted  on  their  money-bags  I 
^  What,"  the  &t  burghers  cried,  perspiring  with 
terror,  —  ^  what  will  become  of  us,  if  we  fight  and 
are  beaten  ?  —  a  short  shrift,  and  a  cruel  cord ; 
murder  and  rain  I  Holy  Virgin  I  but  'tis  best  to 
make  terms  while  we  can  I  '* 

So  they  held  a  council  and  agreed  to  surrender 
the  town,  if  only  their  lives  and  property  should 
be  spared.  But  the  qneen  would  listen  to  noth- 
ing unless  Sir  Hugh  Spencer  and  the  Earl  of 
Arandel  were  delivered  up  to  her  discretion. 

To  this  the  citizens  agreed.  Their  gates  were 
opened,  and  Isabella  with  her  friends  entered  the 
town,  and  took  lodgings  therein.  The  two  noble- 
men, her  enemies,  were  given  up  without  delay. 
Her  children  also  were  brought  to  her  —  John 
and  her  two  daughters,  found  there  in  the  keep- 
ing of  Sir  Hugh  Spencer.  So  long  a  time  had 
passed  since  she  had  seen  them,  Uiat  you  may 
fancy  how  rejoiced  the  mother  was  at  meeting 
them  once  more. 

As  for  the  luckless  king,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
Bristol  Castle  with  his  wicked,  treacherous  adviser, 
the  younger  Spencer,  who,  more  than  any  other, 
had  helped  to  ruin  him. 

Meanwhile,  slowly,  and  like  persons  quite  sure 
of  final  success,  Isabella's  barons  and  knights 
made  their  approaches  to  the  castle  as  near  as 
they  could. 

The  queen  then  ordered  Sir  Hugh  Spencer, 
the  elder  (who  was  ninety  years  old),  and  the 
Earl  of  Anmdel,  to  be  summoned  before  her  son 
and  the  assembled  lords. 

It  was  a  soleom  sight, -^  the  arraignment  of 
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these    noblemen,  for   everybody    felt   that   their 
doom  was  already  fixed. 

Sir  Hugh,  his  venerable  white  beard  rippling 
along  his  breast  like  a  great  snowy  torrent,  bore 
himself  with  as  much  dignity  as  if  he  were  per- 
fectly innocent 

"  Ah,  madam ! "  he  said,  "  God  grant  us  an 
upright  judge,  and  a  just  sentence;  or,"  he  added 
impressively,  "  if  we  cannot  have  it  in  thu  world 
may  we  find  it  in  another  !  " 

Whereupon  a  good,  wise,  courteous  knight, 
Sir  Thomas  Wager, 
Marshal  of  the  army, 
arose,  and  from  a 
paper  in  his  hand 
read  the  charges 
against  the  prison- 
ers. After  reading 
the  charges,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  de- 
liberately to  an  an- 
cient knight  sitting 
near,  and  a^ked, 
"What  thinkest 
thou  is  the  punish- 
ment due  to  per- 
sons guilty  of  such 
crimes  ?  "  And  the 
knight,  after  consul- 
tation with  others, 
replied  that  "  the 
criminals  deserved 
nothing  less  than 
d^aih ;  and  that 
they  ought,  from 
the  diversity  of 
their  treason,  to  suf- 
fer in  THREE  differ- 
ent ways:  first,  to 
be  drawn  on  a 
hurdle  to  the  place 
of  execution ;  then 
to  be  beheaded,  and 
afterward  to  be  hung  on  a  gibbet." 

Accordingly,  they  were  executed  just  in  front 
of  Bristol  Castle,  where  the  king  and  the  younger 
Spencer,  and  all  within  its  walls,  could  plainly 
behold  the  terrible  sight. 

And  this  took  place  on  St  Denis's  day,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1326. 

vm. 

THE  KING  AND  SIR  HUGH  SPENCER,  THE  YOUNGER, 
CAPTURED,    WHILE     THET    ATTEMPT    TO     ES- 


CAPE BY  SEA. A  CRUEL   EXECUTION. THE 

CORONATION    OP    EDWARD    III. 

Shut  up  in  the  castle,  the  king  and  his  party 
were  now  well-nijjh  desperate.  It  was  certain 
they  had  no  mercy  to  expect  if  taken  prisoners. 
Therefore,  a  boat  was  procured,  and  one  mbty 
morning  Edward,  Sir  Hugh,  and  a  few  followers 
set  sail  with  the  hope  of  reaching  the  principality 
of  Wales.  But  the  winds  being  stormy,  thej 
were  after  a  while  driven  back,  —  so  close  to  the 

shore  that  Sir  Hen- 
ry Beaumont,  espy- 
ing the  vessel,  em- 
barked with  some 
companions  in  a 
barge,  and  overtook 
the  king,  who,  with 
Sir  Hugh  Spencer, 
was  delivered  to 
Isabella. 

Thus,  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to 
the  bravery  of  Sir 
John  de  Hainault, 
— whose  little  force 
when  they  left 
Dordrecht  num- 
bered hardly  more 
than  three  hundred 
men,  —  the  queen 
recovered  her  king- 
dom, and  destroyed 
her  enemies,  at 
which  the  whole 
nation  were  sin- 
cerely joyful,  if  we 
except  the  followers 
of  the  discomfited 
Spencers. 

King  Edward, 
directly  afker  his 
capture,  was  sent 
nnder  a  large  guard  to  Berkeley  Castle,  where 
subsequently  he  was  murdered  in  the  most  shock- 
ing and  barbarous  manner.  Weakened  by  im- 
prisonment and  famine,  the  person  of  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  was  secured,  and  his  bowels  were 
burnt  out  with  a  red-hot  iron ! 

As  for  Sir  Hugh  Spencer,  fiistened  by  orders 
of  the  marshal  upon  the  meanest  horse  that  could 
be  found,  and  clothed  upon  mockingly  with  a 
tabard^  he  was  led  in  the  rear  of  the  queen's  army 
toward  London.  When  they  drew  near  the 
town  of  Hereford  the  inhabitants  crowded  oat  to 
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welcome  them.  As  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  was 
at  band,  Isabella  listened  to  the  prayers  of  her 
Hereford  sdbjects,  and  celebrated  the  day  among 
them  with  immense  pomp  and  magnificence. 

So  soon  as  the  feast  and  the  attendant  re- 
joicings were  over,  Sir  Hugh,  who  was  specially 
hated  in  those  parts,  was  brought  before  the 
queen  and  her  assembled  knights. 

The  trial  was  very  brief.  On  the  charges  be- 
ing read,  he  refused  to  make  the  slightest  de- 
fense. No  doubt  he  felt  that  all  words  would 
be  useless.  Directly  sentence  was  announced,  a 
sentence  compared  with  which  that  passed  upon 
his  £ither  was  mercy  itself.  Dragged  on  a  hurdle 
through  all  the  main  streets,  with  taunting  sounds 
of  trumpet  and  clarion,  he  was  forced  to  mount 
upon  a  scaffold  so  high  that  the  whole  vast 
throng  could  clearly  see  him.  First  he  was  tor- 
tured and  mutilated  in  a  way  too  revolting  and 
horrible  to  be  described,  and  then  his  hearty  torn 
oot  from  the  still  quivering  body,  was  hurled  into 
the  flames,  because  he  had  been  false  and  a  trai- 
tor. Lastly,  the  poor  wretch's  head  was  cut  off, 
and  sent  to  London. 


When  this  awful  scene  was  over,  the  queen 
and  lords  proceeded  to  the  capital.  The  Lon- 
doners bestowed  upon  them  many  costly  and 
handsome  gifts.  They  were  particularly  liberal 
to  Sir  John  de  Hainault  and  his  escort,  who,  after 
fifteen  days  spent  in  festivity,  declared  that  they 
must  return  home,  their  duty  having  been  faith- 
fully performed.  Taking  leave  of  the  queen  and 
her  courtiers,  they  persisted  in  departing,  though 
Sir  John  himself  altered  his  mind  on  this  point, 
at  Isabella's  personal  request,  and  consented  to 
remain  until  after  Christmas. 

He  tried,  too,  to  detain  his  followers,  —  whose 
advice  the  queen  wanted  concerning  the  fate  of 
her  husband,  —  but  all  efforts  were  vain.  Only 
a  score  or  two  would  agree  to  stay  behind  with 
him. 

These  worthy  foreigners  were  loaded  with  favor 
and  riches  by  the  English  court  And  the  court 
Itself  was  a  very  brilliant  one,  since  at  this  time 
a  number  of  countesses,  noble  ladies,  and  damsels 
were  attendant  on  the  queen,  whose  presence  and 
beauty,  perhaps,  served  to  console  Uie  Hainault- 
ers  for  thei»  exile. 


BETSY   BELL   AND   MARY   GRAY. 


A  TALE  OP  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  VIRGINIA. 


BY  MATILDA  EDWARDS. 


,    CHAPTER  I. 

I  WAS  staying  with  a  friend  near  the  little 
town  of  Staunton,  Ya. ;  and  as  we  sat  together 
one  evening  in  the  long,  low  cottage  porch,  lis- 
tening to  the  sweet  south  wind,  as  it  swept 
ihioogh  the  fading  leaves,  and  watched  the  red, 
RNind  sun  as  it  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the  we<tt- 
ern  sky,  I  felt  that  earth  contained  few  lovelier 
pictares  than  the  one  before  us. 

^Do  yon  see  those  two  tall  mountains  standing 
doflo  together,  side  by  side?"  said  my  white- 
bsired  host,  t^ing  his  pipe  from  his  month,  and 
lookbg  hv  ofiT  in  the  dim  distance,  where  two 
deader  mountains  rose  in  majestic  beauty  against 
the  dear  gray  of  the  sky  above  them.  *'  Well," 
be  eontinaed,  ^  it  has  been  forty  years,  yes,  forty 
years  and  more,  since  two  little  girls  were  lost 
in  thdse  very  mountains,  and  the  people  around 
Buned  the  mountainB  after  them,  Betsy  Bell  and 
Mary  Gray." 

Vou  IV.— No.  41.  14 


"  Did  the  little  girls  die  there  ?  were  they  ever 
found  ?"  1  asked,  almost  impatientiiy. 

"Wait,  and  111  tell  you  all  aboit  it;'* said  my 
host,  with  the  authority  of  old  age. 

And  I  did  wait 

"  Well/'  he  commenced,  after  a-  while,*  "  there 
used  to  be '  an  old  field'  school  kept  not  far  from 
those  mountains,  and  a  great  many  little  boys  and 
girls  went  there  to  school.  I  was  a  littlb  fellow 
myself  then,  and  many  a  happy  day  I've  spent 
in  the  old  school-hous^. 

^  One  day  (it  was  in  the  month  of  June)  we 
had  a  great  picnic  there,  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  ;  and  such  a  glad,  merry  time  we  did 
have  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  green  trees ;  we 
danced  and  capered  about  like  little  wild  kittens, 
and  nobody  thought  about  care  or  sorrow. 

**  Among  the  gayest  of  the  gay  were  my  two 
little  friends,  —  Betsy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  — 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how  they  loved  each 
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other;  they  were  always  together,  and  nobody 
ever  thought  of  caUing  their  names  separately, 
—  they  were  inseparable  ;  and  that  day  (the  day 
of  the  picnic)  they  both  looked  so  pretty,  I  could 
hardly  keep  my  eyes  away  from  them.  They 
both  had  on  hats  alike,  and  when  they  ran  hither 
and  thither  among  the  green  branches,  they 
looked,  for  all  the  world,  like  beautiful  angels.  As 
the  sun  went  down  we  were  scattered  hr  apart 
over  the  mountains,  among  the  rocks  and  ivy 
cliffs,  and  the  dews  of  evening  were  falling  fast 
when  we  turned  our  steps  homeward.  Supper 
was  ready  at  my  father^s  when  I  got  home  ;  I  re- 
member it  now  just  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened yesterday.  We  were  all  sitting  at  the 
tiible,  eating  and  chatting  away  merrily,  when  we 
were  startled  by  a  knock  at  the  front-door. 

*< '  I  wonder  who  that  can  be ! '  said  my  moth- 
er, setting  down  her  cup  of  coffee  hastily,  and 
looking  up  anxiously  at  my  father,  as  he  got  up 
and  walked  leisurely  to  the  door  and  opened  it  to 
admit  the  callers. 

"  It  was  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Gray,  who  had 
walked  over  to  know  if  I  had  seen  their  girls, 
Betsy  and  Mary;  tliey  had  not  reached  home, 
late  as  it  whs,  and  the  fathers  had  grown  very 
uneasy  about  them. 

"  *  Where  did  you  leave  the  girl?,  my  son  ? ' 
asked  my  father,  ^and  when  did  you  see  them 
last?' 

^'  I  thought  a  moment.  I  had  not  seen  them 
since  early  in  the  day  ;  they  were  togetlier,  and 
I  heard  them  talking  about  going  up  the  moun- 
tain to  look  for  bird$'  nests  and  wild  pinks.  I 
was  sure  I  had  not  seen  them  since. 

"  <  What  can  keep  them  po  late  ?  where  can 
they  be  ? '  said  Mr.  Bell,  anxiously  looking  ap  at 
the  dock  ticking  on  the  mantel-piece. 

'^ '  O,  don't  be  uneasy,'  my  father  answered,  as 
he  took  his  hat  down  from  the  peg  on  the  wall, 
'  they  have  only  loat  the  right  path,  and  we  can 
soon  bring  them  back.'  And  then  I  heard  him 
calling  cheerfully  to  Jim  and  Joe,  ithe  colored 
boys,  to  come  and  join  in  the  search  for  the  little 
grirls,  who,  he  said,  must  have  somebody  -to  meet 
them  as  they  came  down  the  dark  mountain  path. 
His  cheerful  m  inner  seemed  to  dispel  the  fears  of 
the  fathers  of  the  girls,  and  I  ^thought,  aurely 
they  can  be  in  no  danger,  or  my  father,  who  is 
so  .wise  and  so  good,  .and  knows  so  much  about 
the  mountains,  would  not  talk  so  gayly«  or  look 
so  happy  as  he  does. 

^  We  were  climbing  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, —  my  father  was  i»T  ahead  of  all  the  rest,  and 
I  tried  to  keep  as  dose  to  him  as  possible ;  I  was 


very  near  him,  when  I  heard  him  say  to  himself^ 
almost  in  a  whisper,  <  God  grant  it  may  not  be 
too  hue,  but  I  fear  the  Block  Bock.  4iO,  what  a 
fate,  poor  things  I ' 

<' '  What  are  you  talking  about,  father  ? '  I  said, 
catching  him  by  his  arm ;  ^  what  did  you  say  about 
the  Bl.ck  Rock?' 

*< '  Hush,  child ! '  he  answered,  hurriedly ;  '  don't 
ask  me  anything  now.'  And  he  hastened  up  the 
narrow  path,  holding  his  lantern  carefully  in  one 
hand,  and  drawing  himself  up  by  swinging  with 
the  other  to  the  trees  that  grew  on  either  aide  of 
us. 

^  It  was  as  dark  as  pitch  when  we  got  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  In  vain  we  called  the  names 
of  the  lost  ones :  our  voices  were  borne  back  to 
us  in  wailing  echoes  from  the  surrounding  rocks; 
they  could  not  be  found,  and  we  began  our  de- 
scent on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Slowly 
and  care^ly  we  went  down,  for  underneath  the 
green  ivy  leaves  and  thick  moss  beds  were  liid- 
den  awful  precipices,  and  one  feUse  atep  might 
have  hurled  us  into  eternity. 

"  *  Why,  surely  the  children  would  not  have 
ventured  here  I '  said  Mr.  Bell,  with  a  groan  of 
anguish ;  ^  they  must  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  going  home.' 

^<  My  father  did  not  answer,  but  I  knew  by  the 
troubled  look  of  his  f«ice,  as  the  lantern  light  ^11 
on  it,  that  he  feared  the  worst 


CHAPTER  II. 

« *  Here  is  de  Block  Rock,'  said  Jim,  the  col- 
ored boy,  tnking  a  large  coiled  rope  from  a  bas- 
ket he  held  on  his  arm.  ^  Now,  massa,  you  tie 
dis  rope  tight  round  my  waist,  and  I'll  slide  down 
dis  ugly  hole,  and  see  if  I  can  see  anything  of 
dem  poor  young  critters.  You  know  how  dey 
might  have  Mien  down  dis  crack,  and  not  known 
it  was  here  at  all.' 

^  'That's  so,'  said  my  &ther,  as  he  proceeded 
to  fasten  the  rope  firmly  arovtid  Jim's  waist. 

^  I  looked  down,  with  a  shadder,  at  the  rock 
on  which  we  were  standing ;  the  top  was  almost 
flat,  and  so  overgrown  witb^  moss  and  ivy  leaves, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discover  the 
crack  of  which  Jim  spoke,  without  stooping  down 
and  putting  the  branches  aside.  O,  what  a  dread** 
fill  opening  it  was  I  down,  down,  down»  almost  a 
hundred  feet,  the  lost  girls  must  have  &Utti,  if 
they  had  fallen  there  at  all.  The  suspense  was 
awful  beyond  expression,  and  every  heart  beet 
fast,  and  every  eye  turned  anxiously  to  the  brave 
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boy  Jim,  as  he  began  slowly  to  descend  into  the 
horrible  pit 

^  Looking  back  at  my  &ther,  he  said,  <  Marster, 
jon  9ee  how  I  may  never  come  back  again ;  and 
if  I  don't,  please  jest  tell  'em  all  at  home  how 
Jim  died  doin'  his  duty ;  and  tell  'em  all  good- 
by,'  and  in  a  moment  he  was  out  of  sight.  Coil 
after  coil  of  the  strong  rope  was  nndone,  and 
still  Jim  was  not  at  the  bottom ;  at  last  the  rope 
was  motionless*.  My  father  fastened  the  end  of 
it  to  a  grent  tree,  and  then  we  stooped  down  to 
listen  for  Jim's  voice.  Presently  we  heard  him 
saying  &intly,  '  Here's  both  of  'em  :  draw  up  de 
rope.'  And  with  strong  hands  and  aching  hearts 
we  bei^  to  pull  the  rope  with  all  our  might.  It 
came  np  slowly ;  it  whs  bearing  a  precious  bur- 
den, and  we  longed,  yet  feared,  to  bring  it  up  to 
view.  At  last  it  came,  —  a  mangled,  bleeding 
body,  motionless  and  stiff  in  death.  We  could 
not  tell  if  it  was  Betsy  Bell  or  Mnry  Gray  ;  and 
my  £ither  took  off  his  coat  and  covered  the 
bloody  corpse,  to  hide  it  from  the  agonized  fa- 
thers, who  sat  a  little  way  off,  with  their  flEU^es 
boned  in  their  hands,  shedding  no  tears,  —  their 
grief  and  horror  were  too  great  for  weeping. 

'^Then  we  let  the  rope  down  again,  and  in  a 
little  while  we  drew  up  the  other  girl,  crushed, 
aod  mangled,  and  dead,  like  her  companion  ;  and 
theo  (he  two  childless  fathers  threw  themselves 
into  each  other's  arms,  and  such  cries  and  groans 
as  they  uttered  were  enough  to  make  the  very 
ITOimd  shed  tears.  We  all  wept  together  over 
tbe  poor  children,  and  then  we  let  down  the  rope 
once  more  for  our  good,  brave  boy  Jim.  We  had 
10  poll  very  hard  this  time,  and  we  thought  we 


could  never  bring  Jim  up  out  of  the  Block  Bock 
again;  the  weight  was  so  great,  that  we  were 
afraid  the  rope  would  break.  But  we  pulled 
hard,  and  up,  up,  slowly  and  steadily  it  came,  till 
at  last  Jim  stood  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  safe,  yet 
almost  out  of  breath,  and  faint  from  the  great 
exertions  he  had  made  in  the  descent  and  re- 
turn. 

^  The  sun  was  far  up  in  the  heavens  when  we 
took  up  our  dead  burdens,  and  turned  our  steps 
toward  home.  It  was  a  sad  procession, — the 
very  flowers  seemed  to  hang  their  heads  in  grief, 
and  the  sunshine  was  dim  with  sorrow.  There 
was  mourning  all  around  tliat  day ;  and  O,  it 
was  pitiful  to  see  the  poor  mothers  of  the  little 
dead  girls.  Nothing  seemed  to  give  them  one 
drop  of  qpmfort,  until  they  heard  the  voice  of  the 
old  gray-headed  preacher  saying,  as  he  stood  over 
the  open  grave,  '  '<  I  am  the  re^^urrection  and  the 
life,"  sdth  the  Lord  ;  ^  he  that  believeth  on  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  fhall  he  live ;  and  who- 
soever liveth,  and  believeth  on  me,  shall  never 
die."' 

^  And  then  a  great  calm  seemed  to  fall  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  inouming  mothers,  and  they 
bowed  their  heads,  an<l  said,  '  **•  The  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away:  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord." ' 

^  As  for  me,"  continued  the  old  man,  wiping 
his  eyes,  "  I  have  felt  many  a  sorrow,  and  many 
a  sad  sight  these  dim  eyes  have  seen,  but  I  never 
felt  a  keener  sorrow  than  I  felt  on  that  day.  when 
they  buried  together,  in  the  same  cold  grave,  my 
precious  little  friends,  Betsy  Bell  and  Mary 
Gray." 


ALONZO  BRADLEY'S   BEES. 


Sr  ARTHUR  OILMAN. 


"  Go.  and  witk  apeed  unlock  thy  little  ceH, 
And  «iiid  thy  weteooM  horn,  that  firiendt  mty  hear." 

It  was  aboat  twenty'^five  years  ago  that 
AhoMo  Bradley  and  his  fkther  stood  before  one 
of  those  generous-looking  double  farm-houses, 
wliidi  are  foimd  in  many  a  pleasant  valley  among 
the  Berkshire  moantatns.  The  boy  was  evi- 
^ortly  bent  upon  some  purpose,  and,  In  spite  of 
hn  fiuher's  diaoonraging  hint  that  the  project 
woiild  keep  him  flrom  the  hay-field,  he  persisted, 
■nd  paid  four  dollars  and  a  lutlf  for  a  little  second 
swam  of  bkdk  beet. 


So  begins  the  story  of  his  bees.  It  was  a 
great  sum  to  pay,  but  from  that  summer  talk, 
and  from  that  little  swarm,  have  arisen  all  the 
myriads  of  buzzers  which  have  gathered  honey 
so  many  days  since,  from  the  opening  buckwheat 
flowers  on  the  Bradley  farm.  From  it  has 
come  all  that  this  paper  shall  develop,  for  it  is 
based  on  the  quarter-century  of  experience 
gained  by  Alonzo  Bradley,  of  Lee,  Massachu- 
setts, in  his  loving  study  of  the  habits  of  his 
honeyed  colony.  Just  over  the  hill  from  tne,  as 
I  write,  he  lives  among  his  hundred  hives  of 
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pure  Italian  bees,  and  there  he  will  amaze  and 
interest  any  one  with  hi^  tales  of  their  desperute 
battles,  earnest  labors,  and  mathematical  accuracy. 

It  is  now  about  ten  years  that  the  Italian 
honey-bee  has  bean  bred  in  America,  and  by  its 
introduction  curious  facts  have  been  established, 
which  could  only  be  surmised  before.  It  is  to 
this  class  of  the  injects  that  we  shall  direct  our 
attention  a  little  while.  There  need  l)e  no  dread 
of  the  sting,  for  we  have  our  specimens  harmless 
on  paper. 

Our  first  glance  at  the  Italian  bee,  shows  that, 
like  many  other  insects,  each  one  has  four  mem- 
braneous wings.  The  mouth,  as  we  magnify  it, 
shows  two  powerful  jaws  armed  with  sharp  teeth. 
There  is  a  very  curious  proboscis  or  trunk,  too. 
It  is  solid  looking,  somewhat  like  a  tongue,  but, 
unlike  that  organ,  it  is  protected  by  a  sheath  and 
is  delicately  fringed.  It  ends  in  a  sort  of  but- 
ton, and  is  an  admirable  instrument  for  licking 
up  pweets. 

Look  at  his  eye.  Did  you  ever  examine  an 
insect's  eye  ?  Many  of  them  are  many-sided,  and 
so  it  is  with  these  of  our  little  friend,  and  they 
enable  him  to  see  objects  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance. Take  him  three  miles  from  his  sweet 
home  and  watch  him.  He  flies  round  and  round 
in  spiral  and  increasing  scope  of  flight,  upward, 
upward,  as  if  "  Excelsior  "  were  his  motto.  But 
see,  his  movements  change.  He  has  reached  a 
sufficient  height,  and  now  with  a  bee-line,  he 
strikes  directly  for  the  hive.  I  think  he  must 
have  seen  it* 

What  is  the  matter  now  ?  He  has  arrived  at 
home,  but  he  appears  not  to  see  the  door.  It  is 
small,  to  be  sure,  but  he  has  been  there  often 
before,  and  ought  not  to  go  bobbing  and  buzzing 
about  the  side  of  the  hive,  like  a  man  who  has 
been  too  long  at  the  club,  and  who  can't  make 
the  latch-key  fit 

Look  agaio.  Notice  tho«e  long  feelers  before 
his  nose.  There  are  twelve  joints  in  them  if  he 
is  a  worker,  or  thirteen  if  he  is  a  drone.  By 
these  he  gains  his  knowledge  of  objects  near  at 
hand.  See,  he  is  now  feeling  all  along  the  face 
of  the  hive,  and  now  he  is  out  of  sight  to  us  in 
the  darkness  within,  for  he  has  stumbled  upon 
the  door.  Once  inside,  he  uses  his  wonderfully 
jointed  feelers  to  great  advantage,  for,  working 
in  the  dark,  he  has  to  feel  things  all  over  to 
know  what  they  are.  He  has  to  feel  his  neigh- 
bors, too,  to  know  who  they  are,  and  to  tell  them 
the  news,  he  uses  a  sort  of  mute  alphabet  This 
leads  to  the  question.  Can  bees  hear  ?  In  the 
*^  Biverside,"  for  May,  1868,  there  was  an  ac- 


count of  one  who  had  learned  much  of  bees.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  Huber  did  not  answer  this 
question,  however,  and  I  hope  some  of  the 
readers  of  tliis  article  will  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, and  write  to  the  editor  the  result  of  their 
inquiries  on  the  hearing  of  honey-bees. 

But  we  ought  to  have  examined  our  wander- 
ing friend  a  Jittle  more  closely  before  he  went 
into  darkness.  Ah !  here  he  comes  again ! 
Quick !  let  us  look  at  his  feet  There  are  six 
(^  them,  and  they  each  end  in  a  carious  hook. 
Mr.  Bradley  says  they  use  these  to  hold  on  to 
the  hive  and  to  each  other  with.  You  have  seen 
a  bunch  of  bees  hanging  on  a  branch,  and  though 
but  a  few  were  able  to  cling  to  it,  all  the  thou- 
sands below  appeared  to  be  easily  sustained. 
One  would  think  their  tiny  legs  would  be  pulled 
out  of  joint  Do  you  remember  the  ^  Tale  of 
the  Three-tailed  Monkey,"  in  the  "Riverside" 
of  last  August  ?  Turn  to  the  pictures  and  see 
what  a  sad  accident  happened,  and  then  remem- 
ber that  no  such  trouble  was  ever  known  among 
bees.  I  am  sure  they  must  be  a  vast  deal 
stronger  than  monkeys,  in  proportion  to  their 
weight 

The  two  hind  legs  of  our  little  worker-bee 
differ  from  the  others.  There  are  very  curious 
cavities  hollowed  in  them  which  are  guarded  by 
thickly  set  hfiirs.  In  these  the  pollen  is  earned, 
and  the  red  bee-glue^  or  propolis,  with  which  the 
bottom  of  the  hive  is  covered,  and  the  crevices 
that  would  admit  the  air  stopped.  The  other 
legs  are  furnished  with  hairs  by  means  of  which 
the  pollen  is  brushed  off  from  the  bee's  body. 
Sometimes,  in  the  spring,  the  little  fellows  must 
have  more  food  than  the  hive  affords,  and  then,  if 
they  are  given  rye  flour,  they  will  roll  themselves 
in  it,  and  when  well  covered,  fly  away.  Then, 
poising  in  the  air,  or  carefully  alighting  in  a 
convenient  place,  they  will  dust  all  the  flour  into 
the  cavities  of  their  hind  legs,  with  the  brushes 
on  their  other  four  legs. 

Now  let  03  look  down  this  fellow's  throat 
Bees  do  not  make  honey,  they  only  gather  it 
They  suck  it  up  with  their  proboscis  and  then 
deposit  it  in  their  stomach. 

There  are  two  of  these,  of  which  the  first  is 
only  a  big  bag,  —  big  for  a  bee,  I  mean,  —  and 
just  holds  a  large  drop  of  honey.  The  second 
stomach  is  used  for  digestion,  and  is  connected  with 
the  flrst  by  an  intestine  so  guarded  by  a  Talve, 
that  food,  though  it  can  go  readily  from  the  first 
into  the  second,  cannot  by  any  means  get  back 
again.  Thus  the  honey  cannot  be  mixed  with 
the  food.     When  the  first  stomach  is  filled  wiih 
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honey,  the  bee  hurries  home  and  deposits  it  in 
the  cells  prepared  for  it 

It  is  time  for  us  to  look  into  the  hive  now. 
It  is  as  dark  as  a  pocket,  and  as  tiglit  as  a  drum. 
Wliy,  do  you  ask  ?  It  was  a  long  time  before 
any  one  oould  gue^s,  but  if  you  expose  a  little 
honey  to  the  sun's  rays,  you  will  see  for  your- 
self. A  change  comes  over  it  which  makes  it 
nnfit  for  use  by  the  bees.  The  bees  make  the 
hive  tight  to  keep  out  dampness,  but  tliey  take 
special  pains  to  have  it  well  ventilated  in  all  its 
parts.  They  need  pure  air,  and  a  number  of 
workers  are  delegated  to  furnish  it.  Some  are 
stationed  at  the  entrance  who  make  currents  with 
their  wiugs,  and  others  continue  the  draughts  in 
different  parts  of  the  hive  until  a  complete  cir- 
enit  has  been  effected.  This  causes  the  hum- 
ming noise  heard  in  the  hive. 

The  colony  in  a  hive  consists  of  a  queen,  who 
is  the  mother  of  all;  of  drones  or  males;  and 
of  workers.  Here  are  pictures  showing  one  of 
each  class,  of  the  exact  size  of  life. 


Italian  Queen.  Italian  Drone. 


Italian  Worker. 


The  queen  is  larger  than  the  others.  Her 
size  varies,  but  in  the  laying  season,  at  the  time 
of  her  greatest  development,  she  is  about  an 
iudi  in  length.  The  drone,  who  is  tlie  father 
of  the  brood,  .is  a  trifle  smaller,  and  tiie  worker 
is  still  less  in  size.  If  we  had  a  natural  hive  of 
20,000  bees  all  told,  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
it  one  queen,  500  drones,  and  19,499  workers, 
l^ow  500  is  too  large  a  number  of  lazy  drones 
to  support,  as  they  are  good  for  nothing  after  the 
eggs  are  laid  by  the  queen.  Therefore  careful 
bee-keepers  have  discovered  an  ingenious  method 
of  decreasing  the  population  by  several  hundred 
of  tliem,  and  they  are  able  to  avoid  niising  a 
single  drone  if  they  choose  to  do  po.  We  cannot 
DOW  explain  the  process,  for  we  must  examine 
oar  queen  more  dosely. 

She  has  a  larger  body  than  her  subjects,  her 
oolors  are  brighter  and  purer,  her  abdomen  is 
hugy  conical,  and  tapering,  and  is  crossed  with 
bright  yellow  bands.  Her  head  is  smaller,  her 
tongue  shorter  and  more  slender,  and  her  jaws 
are  notdied. 


The  drone  is  a  lazy  fellow,  a  great  eater,  with 
a  short  thick  body,  blunt  at  each  end,  and  no 
sting.  He  is  .only  tolerated  because  the  queen 
must  be  married,  and  there  must  be  a  father  as 
well  as  a  mother  for  the  brood. 

The  workers  are  essentially  female  in  their 
organization,  but  their  growth  is  arrested  before 
they  are  developed.  For  this  reason  they  are 
smaller  than  the  queen  or  drones,  and  their  colors 
are  not  so  bright.  Any  of  the  larvse  of  the 
working  bees  may  be  developed  into  a  queen,  by 
being  fed  with  a  stimulathig  food,  and  thus  the 
loss  of  a  queen  may  be  repaired. 

We  have  now  reached  a  very  interesting  point 
in  studying  the  body  of  our  little  socialist.  It  is 
no  less  than  his  sting.  This  is  composed  of  two 
needle-shaped  darts  in  a  sheath.  Near  their  ex- 
tremities these  are  armed  with  saw-like  teeth 
which  make  it  impossible  for  the  bee  to  withdraw 
it  from  an  object  which  it  has  pierced,  in  which 
case  the  bee  dies.  There  is  a  bag  of  transpar- 
ent acrid  poison  near  the  base  of  the  sting, 
which  is  squeezed  into  the  wound  by  a  violent 
contraction  of  the  surrounding  muscles.  When 
one  is  stung  by  a  bee,  it  is  very  natural  to  at-r 
tempt  to  withdraw  the  sting  with  the  fingers. 
This  forces  the  poison,  into  the  flesh,  whereas,  if 
the  spot  were  gently  scraped  with  a  knife-blade, 
the  sting  and  poison  would  be  taken  out  to- 
gether. 

It  is  curious  that  while  the  queens  and 
workers  have  stings,  the  drones  have  none.  The 
queen's  sting  is  only  used  to  defend  herself 
from  another  queen,  and  is  turned  inward  at  its 
end.  There  is  only  one  queen  in  a  hive,  but 
two  hives  may  get  united,  and  sometimes,  on 
the  loss  or  death  of  a  queen,  more  than  one 
larva  is  highly  fed,  and  by  these  means  two 
queens  may  be  in  the  hive  together.  If  such  a 
thing  should  occur,  there  would  be  an  irrepressible 
conflict.  The  two  queens  would  prepare  for 
battle.  The  other  bees  would  form  a  rmg  around 
them,  and  a  true  prize  fight  would  begin.  When 
bees  fight  they  rear  up  on  their  hind  legs  like 
dogs,  and  exert  every  nerve,  and  in  such  a  posi- 
tion the  curved  stings  of  the  queens  are,  of 
course,  just  the  thing  for  effective  use.  The 
combat  is  not  given  over  until  one  is  dead,  and 
then  the  survivor  ascends  the  regal  wax-work 
throne  in  triumph. 

The  sting  of  the  worker  bees  is  curved  out- 
ward, for  in  their  case  it  is  a  weapon  of  defense 
against  outsiders,  and  they  have  no  business  to 
quarrel  with  one  another.  But  they  do  fight, 
nevertheless,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  of  human 
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nature  io  a  bee.  The  brilliant,  thoroughbred 
Italians  have  much  of  the  old  Roman  spirity  aud 
a  great  amount  of  pluck  and  muscle.  In  these 
respects  they  excel  the  humbler  black  bees,  with 
which  our  hives  were  formerly  stocked. 

One  day  Mr.  Bradley  determined  to  put  this 
matter  to  a  practical  test.  He  had  a  hive  of 
black  bees  not  fiur  from  one  of  the  Italian  blood, 
and  between  them  he  laid  a  cloth  saturated  with 
honey.  It  was  another  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold.  Each  tribe  scented  Uie  rich  odor  at  once, 
and  advanced  to  the  fea^t  Slowly  and  in  good 
order  the  Italians  marched  up  on  one  side, 
while  the  black  fellows  came  forward  with  equal 
regularity  from  the  other  direction.  Having 
reached  the  border  of  the  doth,  the  blacks  fell 
to  filling  their  paunches  with  the  honey.  Not  so 
with  the  nobility  opposite.  It  is  a  point  of 
honor  with  them  never  to  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  their  black  brethren.  Instead  of  feasting, 
therefore,  they  marched  in  steady  rank  directly 
over  to  the  foe,  and  a  desperate  encounter  took 
place.  It  was  muscle  against  muscle,  for  the 
stingy  were  turned  the  wrong  way,  you  remem- 
ber. The  Italians  attacked  their  men  with  vigor, 
and  one  by  one  the  blacks  gave  way.     One  little 


thoroughbred  striped«bel]y  grappled  eleven  blacks 
io  succession,  and  overcame  them  every  one ! 

When  the  field  was  cleared,  the  victors,  hav- 
ing gathered  up  the  honey,  determined  to  carry 
,  the  war  into  Africa,  and  took  a  bee-line  for  the 
enemy *8  hive.  Had  Mr.  Bradley  not  interfered 
in  their  behalf,  the  blacks  would  have  beea  ex- 
terminated. 

Now  it  is  a  little  extraordinary  that  these 
spirited  Italians  are  fed  and  managed  as  easily  as 
kittens  or  chickens.  Mr.  Bradley  assures  us 
they  know  the  call  to  dinner,  and  obey  it  as 
quickly  as  chickens  do.  And  as  for  stinging,  he 
says  they  are  a  great  deal  less  dangerous  than 
cattle.  ^  Put  twenty  thousand  oxen  and  bulls  and 
cows  together,"  he  says,  ^  and  see  if  they  are  as 
quiet  as  bees !  ** 

One  word  about  the  length  of  a  bee*8  life. 
Mr.  Bradley  says  the  queens  live  about  four  years, 
the  drones  three  or  four  months,  and  that  during 
the  winter  the  workers  live  five  or  six  months. 
During  the  summer,  however,  the  litUe  busy 
workers  labor  so  hard  to  heap  up  something  for 
posterity  that  they  use  themselves  up  in  six  or 
seven  weeks !  He  can  prove  this,  too.  What  a 
sad  warning  to  those  who  labor  too  hard ! 


THE   MAY   STAB. 

[TrimUqUa  iljnmcaaa.] 


«<  Now  whisper  to  me,  little  flower, 
The  secret  that  thou  hast." 

Thou  little,  airy,  fairy  thing, 

Thou  snow-flake  in  the  heart  of  Spring,  - 

Thou  little  star  of  May ! 
What  doth  my  loving  Father  mean. 
By  scattering  thus  thy  little  gleam 

Of  light  here  in  my  way  ? 

What  doth  thy  little  heart  reveal  ? 
What  saith  this  little  glistening  wheel 

Of  points,  here  on  the  ground  ? 
This  shining  starlet,  seven  times  cleft, 
So  deeply,  scarce  a  ring  is  left. 

To  string  it  close  around  ? 

Seven  little  faiiy  stamens  white. 
Each  dotted  with  a  point  of  light, 

A  grain  of  dust  of  gold ! 
And  now  thy  plant,  —  my  little  gem,  — 
For,  till  I  join  thee  to  £hy  stem, 

Thy  secret  is  not  told. 

A  little  calyx,  seven  times  cleft, 
I  find,  of  its  white  star  bereft,  — 


And  surely  'tis  thine  own ; 
A  little  whorl  of  seven  green  leaves. 
Of  tenderest  green,  its  stem  receives. 

And  stems  of  stars  not  flown. 

What  mean  thy  seven,  and  seven,  and  seven. 
And  seven  ?  —  I've  scarce  a  word  but  lieavcn, 

To  rhyme  my  little  line. 
But  no :  I  must  not  pry  too  far 
To  seek  thy  secret,  little  star,  — 

Thy  secret,  —  it  is  thine  I 

I  know  no  other  flower  like  thee ; 
And  wiser  friends,  they  come  to  me 

Aud  tell  me  there  is  none ; 
I  hunt  the  Bigelows  and  Grays, 
Who  hunt  through  all  the  hidden  ways ; 

Thou  art  their  only  one. 

I  know  no  other  flower  like  this  :  — 
There,  take  my  little  loving  kiss, 

Thou  little,  lonely  thing  I 
Thou  little  waif  of  winter's  night. 
Thou  little  beam  of  summer's  light. 

Shut  in  the  heart  of  Spring ! 
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CHAPTEB  L 

Efpib  sat  OB  a  high  rock,  thinking,  thinking. 
It  was  joat  before  sunset,  and  she  sat  there  wait- 
ing till  Egbert  should  come  along  in  the  road 
bebw,  on  his  way  up  to  the  pastures,  to  bring 
the  cows  home.  Then  she  meant  to  shout  to 
him;  and  how  she  would  laugh  to  see  him  look 
ail  round  for  her,  —  up  the  road,  and  down  the 
road,  and  in  among  the  branches  of  the  great 
heailock,  where  she  had  often  hidden  before. 

This  was  why  she  had  started  from  home  long 
before  he  had  left  the  house,  that  she  might  have 
time  to  damber  up  this  high  rock  that  she  had 
often  seen. 

Bat  Effie  was  not  thinking  of  Egbert  now,  or 
the  cows.  Nor  was  she  looking  at  the  gay, 
bright-red  clouds  floating  in  the  sunset  sky.  Nor 
did  she  see  a  great  purple  thistle  close  by  her 
side,  uor  a  large  brown  and  red  butterfly  swing- 
ing upon  it  And  Effie  was  very  fond  of  this- 
tles. She  knew  how  to  pick  them,  grasping  them 
bravely  with  her  little  tough,  brown  hand,  so  that 
they  never  stung  her. 

One  day  this  very  summer  she  had  laughed  at 
pule  Grace  Lane,  from  New  York,  who  had  been 
staying  with  her,  and  never  had  lived  in  the  coun- 
try, and  who  was  afraid  of  the  cows,  and  cried  if 
a  dog  touched  her  with  his  cold  nose,  and  who  ac- 
tually ran  away  from  a  hen  I  Effie  had  dared 
her  to  pick  one  of  the  great  purple  thistles  on 
the  road  to  the  pond,  and  Grace  put  out  her  deli- 
cate white  hand  to  gather  it  daintily,  because  she 
flaw  its  sharp  prickers,  and  then  had  screamed 
like  a  baby  when  they  stung  her.  And  Effie 
had  rolled  on  the  ground  with  laughter  at  the  lit- 
tle cry-baby,  as  she  called  her,  while  her  sister 
Annie  had  scolded  Effie  for  being  so  unkind  and 
thoughtless  to  Grace.  And  Effie  had  only  stopped 
hinghing  long  enough  to  give  her  usual  answer, 
"Well,  I  don't  care!'' 

This  very  brown  butterfly  on  the  thistle  looked 
i  as  thou^  he  were  waiting  for  Effie  to  notice 
him,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  butterflies  were  f«)nd 
of  her.  They  danced  before  her  path,  and  lin- 
gered for  her  on  the  bnttercups,  and  she  chased 
them  up  and  down  the  meadow. 

One  day  she  had  caught  a  perfect  beauty,  and 

had  shown  it  to  her  Uncle  George,  and  he  had 

I       taken  his  wonderful  glass  out  of  its  box,  and  had 

made  her  look  through  it  at  the  yellow  dust  she 


had  brushed  off  from  the  butterfly's  wing  upon 
her  finger.  She  had  peered  through  the  glass, 
and  there  she  saw  the  dearest  little  yellow  feath- 
ers, all  beautifully  shaped,  just  like  a  canary- 
bird's  feathers, —  like  a  fairy's  canary-bird's  feath- 
ers. 

'Ever  since  then,  Effie  had  said  she  never 
would  catch  another  butterfly.  She  would  not 
rob  him  of  his  feathers,  or  rub  them  off  with  her 
brown  hands.  So  there  were  some  things  Effie 
did  care  about,  though  she  did  not  care  if  she 
made  Grace  cry ;  and  she  did  not  care  if  she 
tumbled  the  chairs  over,  and  made  a  noise  when 
her  mother's  head  ached,  —  at  least,  she  often  told 
Annie  so. 

It  was  those  very  three  word?,  "  I  don't  care," 
that  Effie  was  thinking  of  now.  She  had  clam- 
bered up  the  high  rock,  and  had  flung  herself 
upon  a  mossy  seat  there.  She  was  all  out  of 
breath,  hot  and  panting  ;  and,  looking  down,  she 
saw  that  she  had  torn  a  long,  long  rent  in  her 
dress,  —  a  great  stout  plaid  dress.  And  what  a 
"  tear  "  it  was  I  Not  merely  a  rip  along  a  seam, 
but  a  long,  ugly,  jagged  hole,  with  threads  hang- 
ing down  across  the  very  front  of  her  dress ! 
Annie  had  said,  when  she  put  it  on  that  morning, 
—  Friday,  —  "  Now  do,  Effie,  try  to  keep  from 
tearing  this,  because  I  want  to  save  your  clean 
calico  for  Monday  morning." 

"  Well,"  thought  Effie  to  herself,  after  the  dn^t 
minute,  ^^  I  don't  care !  I  didn't  put  the  black- 
beiTy  vines  up  the  side  of  the  rock,  nor  the  birch 
boughs,  that  are  always  pulHi^g  me  about.  There 
was  not  a  bit  of  a  path  there,  and  I  don't  like 
paths,  and  shouldn't  have  come  on  it  if  there  had 
been  one ;  and  —  1  don't  care.  "What  a  pity  I 
am  not  a  cow,  or  a  chicken,  or  a  something  that 
does  not  have  to  think  about  tearing  and  tum- 
bling its  clothes.  Butterflies  have  very  pretty 
feathers,  but  then  they  have  to  be  caterpillars 
first,  and  must  be  shut  up  in  a  pocoon,  O,  ever  so 
long,  and  go  crawling  round  ;  though  some  of 
them  are  very  pretty,  and  I  I'cver  would  make 
up  such  a  face  at  them  as  Grace  does ;  and  Annie 
sayg  —  O,  Annie  says"  —  and  Effie  was  recalled 
to  her  dress  again,  and  the  wide,  gaping  hole,  and 
back  came  the  memory  of  all  that  Annie  had  said 
to  her.  The  words,  **  I  don't  care,"  rose  again 
to  her  lips,  but  this  time  they  made  her  think 
that  this  same  Uncle  George  would  be  coming 
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soon  again  to  see  them  all.  Now,  when  he  bade 
her  good-by  the  last  yeai*,  he  said  he  hoped  he 
should  find  everything  all  the  same  tlie  next  year, 
except  the  Utile  "  don't  care  "  girl,  for  he  hoped 
Effie  would  be  old  enougli  to  care  a  little  bit. 
Her  Uncle  George  had  said  ihis,  who  loved  to 
romp  and  play  with  her,  who  had  climbed  apple- 
trees  and  hen-roosts  with  her,  and  had  taken  her 
away  up  the  mountain  with  him,  and  had  never 
said  a  scolding  word  to  her. 

But  she  had  seen  him  look  out  from  under  his 
eyebrows  when  she  had  jumped  off  the  table/and 
had  upset  the  inkstand,  and  broken  mamma's 
porcelain  vase  she  loved  so  much.  Annie  had 
looked  so  cross  and  displeased,  —  that  was  what 
made  her  say  she  didn't  care,  though  she  went 
off  to  the  barn  and  cried.  "  Uncle  Grcorge  "  had 
heard  her  say  so  more  than  once,  of  course,  be- 
cause the  words  tumbled  out  of  her  mouth  so 
often,  before  she  could  stop  them.  But  Annie 
would  look  so ! 

And  who  was  Annie  ?  Her  own  elder  sister. 
She  was  only  fifleeu  years  old,  but  she  took  all 
the  care  of  her  poor,  sick  mamma;  and  when 
mamma's  pale  fingers  wepa  too  tired  to  sew,  she 
mended  Effie's  torn  dresses,  put  in  the  ptitche?, 
and  darned  them  so  neatly, 'you  would  never  know 
there  had  been  a  hole.  She  took  care  of  Efiie's 
room,  and  stayed  at  home  all  day  while  Efiie 
went  to  school,  or  to  play,  or  went  after  the 
cows,  or  did  what  pleased  her. 

It  was  not  many  years  since  Efiie's  father's 
death.  He  had  been  an)ong  the  first  to  join  the 
New  England  soldiers  in  the  army,  but,  alas  I 
never  to  return.  And,  ever  since  then,  her  mother 
had  been  ill ;  and,  not  long  after,  she  had  given 
up  their  pretty  house  in  the  town,  and  come  to 
live  at  the  farm,  with  Mrs.  Snow.  Annie  no 
loQger  went  to  school,  for  she  must  stay  with 
mamma ;  and  she  had  so  much  work  to  do,  she 
had  no  time  to  play.  Effie  thought,  sometimes, 
she  had  no  time  to  laugh. 

That  very  week  Effie  had  torn  more  than  one 
dress,  with  scarcely  a  sigh  or  a  thought;  but  in 
this  silent,  waiting  moment,  far  off  on  the  high 
rock,  the  little  "  I  don't  care  "  words  looked  ug- 
lier than  usual. 

But  a  whistle  in  the  road  below  started  her 
from  her  thoughts.  There  was  Egbert.  She 
gave  a  shout  in  reply,  —  it  echoed  b»ick,  and 
Egbert  stopped  and  looked  for  her,  far  away 
along  the  slope  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Efile 
clapped  her  hands,  danced  with  glee,  then  plunged 
again  into  the  blackberry  vines.  But  Egbert  had 
to   come  up  and  help  her  down  the  steep  hill- 


side ;  and  it  was  long  before  they  reached  the 
pastures,  and  found  the  cows  all  waiting  at  the 
bars,  impatient  to  be  led  home. 

It  was  late  when  they  reached  home,  and  Mrs. 
Snow  met  Effie  at  the  door  to  say  her  mother 
and  Annie  had  their  supper  long  ago,  and  Mrs. 
Hapgood  and  Miss  Maria  were  sitting  with  her 
mother  now.  But  she  had  saved  some  supper 
for  her. 

So  Effie  went  into  Mrs.  Snow's  kitchen,  and 
eat  such  a  nice  supper  of  bread,  and  milk,  and 
honey,  that  she  was  a  long  time  about  it,  and  it 
was  later  still  when  she  went  into  her  mother's 
room.  The  Hapgoods  were  still  there,  and  they 
were  all  sitting  talking  in  the  late  twilight,  and 
there  was  no  chance  for  her  to  speak  of  her  torn 
dress,  though  she  had  determine<l,  when  she  was 
on  the  rock,  to  say  she  was  sorry  for  it,  and  to 
say  it  to  Annie  too. 

But  after  she  had  spoken  a  few  words,  Annie 
took  Effie  into  her  little  room  that  opened  out  of 
her  mother's,  and  promised  to  come  in  and  see 
her  when  she  was  undressed,  —  but  she  must  go 
back  then. 

Tired  Effie  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow,  and 
began  to  think  over  again  the  thoughts  bhe  bad 
upon  the  rock ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  all,  be- 
foie  Annie  came  in  to  say  good-night,  she  fell 
fa»t  asleep,  —  fust  asleep,  so  that  she  could  not 
say  to  her  all  that  she  meant  to,  and  never  knew 
how  Sister  Annie  kissed  her  brown  curls  that  lay 
on  the  pillow. 

It  was  early  when  the  first  birds  were  singing, 
that  Effie  awoke  the  next  morning,  and  started 
up  in  tlie  bed  all  of  a  sudden,  rubbing  her  eyes, 
auch  trying  to  think  what  she  had  planned  last 
night  to  do  the  veiy  firAt  thing  in  the  morning. 

It  did  not  take  her  long  to  remember :  for 
there,  opposite  the  foot  of  the  bed,  hung  the  lit- 
tle dress,  the  long  hole  gaping  at  her  and  staring 
at  her. 

*'  I  see  you,  ugly  hole,"  Effie  murmured  to 
herself;  ^  you  need  not  look  at  me  so ;  there  is 
no  hope  of  my  forgetting  you.  If  you  could 
tell  me  what  I  am  to  do,  there  would  be  more 
use  in  iu  O,  how  I  wish  I  had  a  i'airy  god- 
mother !  If  there  were  only  a  chimney  in  the 
room,  and  she  would  come  down  on  a  broom- 
stick !  then  she  need  only  touch  my  plsdd  gown 
with  the  handle  of  her  broomstick,  and  there  it 
would  hang,  all  whole  again,  with  silver  and  gold 
threads,  perhaps,  running  across  the  dress  1 

"Or  if  I  were  only  a  spider !  —  I  might  ask 
the  fairy  godmother  to  turn  me  into  a  spider,  — 
I  would  run  back  and  forward  across  the  ugly 
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hole,  and  leave  such  a  delicate  web  behind,  that 
it  would  0e  more  beautiful  than  any  dress  I  ever 
had  before.  And  how  Miss  Hapgood  would  ex- 
daim,  and  how  Anhie  would  wonder  I 

"  But,  O  dear  !  there  is  the  gaping  hole,  and  I 
have  not  any  fairy  wund ;  and  as  for  the  fairy 
Order,  she  would  be  sure  to  refuse  to  come  and 
visit  me  !  There  is  one  thing  to  be  done,  —  I 
will  try  and  mend  it  myself." 

Efiie  then  began  to  look  about  the  room,  to 
see  how  she  could  best  do  this.  But  she  had 
neither  needle,  nor  thread,  nor  thimble. 
She  remembered  her  thimble  was  down 
iu  the  bottom  of  the  well.  She  had 
used  it  one  day  for  her  doll's  bucket,  and 
liad  tied  a  string  to  it  "  very  tight,"  as 
she  thought,  and  put  it  into  her  doll 
Rose's  hands.  But  first  the  thimble  had 
tumbled  into  the  well,  and  then  Rose  had 
gone  after  it,  as  Effie  had  leaned  over  to 
see  what  had  become  of  the  tliimble. 
Rose's  dress  had  caught  on  a  nail  in  the 
side  of  the  well,  and  £gbert  had  fished 
her  up  with  his  fishing-rod.  But  the 
thimble  had  never  been  recovered. 

^I  mean  to  dress  myself  as  fast  as 
I  cau,"  thought  Effie,  ^^  and  go  out  and 
fiah  up  my  thimble,  —  that  will  be  fun  1 
But,  0  dear  !  "  she  remembered,  "  it  will 
be  8  very  slow  way  of  mending  my  dress ; 
and  if  1  had  six  thimbles,  and  fourteen 
needle-books,  I  could  never  mend  it  nice 
enough.  And,  O  dear  !  they  will  all  scold 
me,  and  I  wish  I  never  had  to  wear  any 
dr^s,  and  that  blackberries  did  not  have 
bramblaH,  and  grow  on  rocks;  and,  O 
dear!"  —  aud  here  Effie  flung  herself 
back  on  her  pillow,  and  went  into  a  fit  of 
crying. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  Annie  came  in, 
shutting  the  door  quietly  behind  her,  for 
her  mother  was  still  asleep. 

"  Why,  Effie  !  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
she  exclaimed,  for  it  grieved  Annie  to  find  the 
gay  Effie  crying,  though,  I  must  say,  Effie's  tears 
came  easily. 

''O  dear!"  said  Effie,  as  soon  as  she  could 
bring  oat  any  words  throdgh  all  her  tears,  —  '*0 
Annie !  I  have  torn  my  dress  again,  and  I  am 
e?er  so  sorry  ;  I  am  sorrier  than  ever  you  could 
be,  —  indeed  I  am  I  And  I  wish  I  was  a  seam- 
slreas,  sewing  all  day,  like  Miss  Grimm,  and  then 
I  could  do  nothing  but  mend  it,  and  you  and 
mamma  could  sit  with  your  hands  folded  ;  only 
I  should  not  want  to  pucker  my  lips,  and  make 


up  such  a  face  as  Miss  Grimm  does ;  but  maybe 
1  needn't,  —  if  only  I  could  sew,"  — 

By  this  time  Annie,  who  was  at  first  really 
anxious  when  she  saw  Effie  was  crying,  began  to 
laugh  merrily. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  she  said.  "  O,  I  thought  some- 
thing  terrible  must  have  happened.  A  hole  in 
your  dress  is  a  common  afiair,  though  I  do  think 
that  terrible  barn-door  of  a  hole  is  as  bad  as  even 
I  am  accustomed  to  see;  but  never  mind.  I 
came  in  on  purpose  to  ^ay  it  is  such  a  bright,  fine 


day,  you  may  as  well  put  on  your  clean  calico. 
It  is  Saturday,  and  school  will  be  out  at  noon, 
you  know ;  and  if  you  will  coifie  straight  home, 
I  will  put  on  one  of  your  little  old  dresses  to 
play  in,  and  climb  the  trees  in,  and  that  will  keep 
your  other  dress  for  next  week." 

^'O,  what  a  good  Annie!"  exclaimed  Effie, 
"  for  I  truly  don't  see  how  that  hole  can  ever 
grow  together  before  school.  But  I  am  serious, 
Annie,  about  Miss  Grimm.  If  I  could  only  sew 
steady,  like  her,  what  a  help  I  should  be  to  you 
and  mammal" 
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'^0»  bah!"  laughed  Annie;  ^do  you  think 
mamma  would  like  it  auy  better  to  see  Miss 
Grimm  walking  into  the  room  primly,  than  to  see 
her  own  little  grasshopper  of  an  Effie  dancing 
about!  The  only  trouble  is,  the  brown  grass- 
hopper does  not  8tay  long  enough,  —  she  hops 
away  into  the  fields  and  the  hills,  and  leaves 
mamma  and  Annie  to  their  sewing,  and  to  talks 
with  Miss  Hap^KKi  and  Miss  Grimm.  If  we 
could  only  have  her  chirping  and  hopping  about 
us  a  little  more !  " 

Effie  looked  up  in  her  sister's  &ce.  It  was 
not  often  she  beaid  Annie  talk  iu  this  way.  All 
this  time  Annie  was  washing  and  dressing  her, 
but  presently  led  her,  because  she  heard  their 
mamma  stirring. 

"  It  is  very  true,"  she  said  to  herself;  *Mhey 
«    don't  see  much  of  me !  " 

It  was  indeed  very  true:  Mrs.  Ashley  and 
Annie  saw  less  and  less  of  Effie.  When  they 
first  moved  to  the  &rm,  it  had  been  arranged  that 
Effie  should  always  come  home  from  school  with 
Mary  Connor,  one  of  the  most  steady  of  her 
school  companions,  who  lived  directly  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  for  there  was  quite  a  long  walk 
from  school.  But,  after  awhile,  Effie  would  send 
a  message  home  by  Mary  Connor  to  say  that 
"  the  girls  "  wanted  her  to  stay  to  dinner,  or  that 
she  had  gone  home  with  the  Leonards,  or  Mar- 
tha Sykes. 

Of  late,  even  these  messages  had  fiailed,  and 
Effie  would  turn  up  when  she  pleased.  Often 
she  would  come  hurrying  into  her  mother's  room 
at  sunset,  to  say  she  was  going  with  Egbert  after 
the  cows,  and  would  be  back  for  suppeV,  ai»d  she 
would  be  off  again  before  any  one  hud  Ume  to 
stop  her.  Or  sometimes  she  would  not  appear 
till  she  came  late  with  Egbert  and  the  cows.  ^  I 
thought  rd  come  home  from  school  that  way," 
she  would  say. 

One  night  she  came  in  with  stockiDgs  and 
shoes  wet  through,  and  her  clothes  all  dripping 
and  muddy.  "  Well,  you  see,  I  promised  mystlf 
I  would  follow  one  cow  —  that  was  *  White-spot  * 
—  all  the  way  home,  wherever  she  led  me  ;  and 
she  would  go  into  such  places !  She  walked  into 
the  pool  by  the  side  of  the  road.  So  I  had  to 
go  after  her,  and  the  water  came  up  to  myknees ; 
and  the  mud  !  why,  it  was  really  over  my  boote  ! 
And  she  saw  fit  to  stop  and  drink  too.  But  the 
rest  of  the  way  she  went  on  beautifully,  and  took 
me  thiough  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
among  the  asters,  like  folks." 

Effie  had  always  some  excuse  for  her  delays. 
Mary  Connor  was  out  of  the  way,  or  Mary  Con- 


nor would  hurry  home  from  school  the  minote  it 
was  over ;  or  she  had  such  a  time  finding  lier  hat, 
and  Mary  would  not  wait. 

All  this  disturbed  Mrs.  Ashley,  and  troubled 
her  more  than  Effie  knew,  or  than  Aiinie  sus- 
pected. But  their  mother  was  growing  more  and 
more  ill ;  Annie  had  to  give  her  mnch  care  and 
time,  and  Mrs.  Ashley  did  not  like  to  lay  upon 
her  any  other  burden  of  anxiety. 

Effie  had  no  idea  of  it  She  did  not  disturb 
herself  about  other  people's  worries;  she  never 
thought  long  about  her  own.  If  one  thing  tronb- 
led  her,  she  ran  to  another.  If  she  was  pro- 
voked with  one  friend  at  school,  she  tried  scMue- 
body  else. 

This  morning  she  kept  on  with  some  of  yes- 
terday's thoughts,  and.  ended  with  running  in  to 
her  mother  and  Annie,  to  ask  what  she  should  do 
for  them.  She  fetched  some  water,  brought  m  a 
couple  of  fresh  eggs  without  breaking  them,  and 
shook  some  crumbs  from  a  napkin,  out  of  the 
window,  for  the  birds.  She  thought  it  very  good 
fun  to  be  waiting-maid  for  mamma,  and  liked  the 
idea  of  being  useful,  and  ran  off  for  school,  prom- 
ising to  be  back  early. 

Mary  Connor  overtook  her  on  her  way  to 
scliool.  ^  What  are  you  doing,  Effie  ?  "  she  ex- 
claimed. 

^  O,  I  am  trying  to  walk  to  school  on  wood," 
Effie  answered.  ^I  began  very  well  on  the 
picket  fence,  just  beyond  our  house;  but  Mr. 
Moore  must  needs  put  up  a  stone  wall,  and  there 
I  had  quite  a  time,  because  I  actaally  had  to 
come  along  through  the  birdi-trees,  and  it  was 
very  hard,  for  I  have  on  a  clean  dress,  which  I 
am  to  be  very  careful  o£  Perhaps  you  would 
push  that  log  along  this  way,  it  will  help  me  over 
the  puddle  to  that  pile  of  chips." 

^  I  can't  say  there  is  much  time  to  spare  for 
me  to  bridge  you  along  to  school,''  s&id  Mary 
Connor,  stopping,  however,  to  give  Effie  the  de- 
sired help.  ^'  I  should  think,  for  a  variety,  yon 
would  like  to  try  how  it  would  seem  to  walk 
straight  to  school,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  in  a 
regular  way." 

**  I  have  a  great  mind  to  try,"  said  Effie,  leav- 
ing her  log,  and  joining  Mary  Connor,  "  and  we 
might  walk  in  the  very  middle  of  the  road,  with- 
out turning  to  the  right  or  left.  Yet  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  say  I  luid  walked  to  school, 
all  the  way  on  wood.  And  there's  a  pretty  hard 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  road  ia 
wide,  but  I  had  prepared  myself  for  that  by  put- 
ting a  few  large  chips  in  my  pocket.  See ; "  and 
she  drew  them  out 
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<*  It  would  be  more  of  a  wonder  if  jou  walked 
to  school  with  me,"  said  Mary  Ck>nDor. 

^  I  know  it,"  answered  Effie ;  '^  I  hare  been 
thlDking  this  morning,  —  that  is,  I  thought  yes- 
terday (I  haven't  had  mach  time  for  thinking 
this  morning),  —  I  thought  I  would  begin  to  be 
more  like  Annie." 

**  There's  different  ways  of  beginning,"  laughed 
Mary  Connor.  **  I  don't  think  you  would  catch 
Annie  going  to  school  through  the  birch-trees." 

"0,  that  wasn't  it,"  said  Effie;  "that  I 
planned  before,  coming  home  from  school  yester- 
day, and  promised  myself  I  would  try  to-day. 
But  this  is  another  promise  about  being  like 
Annie,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  now  to  put  it  off 
till  Monday,  —  that's  a  good  day  for  beginning  on 
good  resolutions." 

"0  no!"  said  Mary  Connor;  "suppose  you 
begin  now.  Here  we  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
load,  and  no  carts  in  the  way,  and  nothing  to  pre- 
vent your  walking  straight  to  school.  Now  I 
should  like  to  know  how  many  times  you  will  be 
out  of  the  path,  or  stopping  to  pick  up  your 
school-books,  or  running  after  a  hen." 
f  Effie  the  next  day  told  her  mother  the  number 
of  times  she  had  to  leave  the  straight  way  to 
school,  and  all  for  very  good  reasons.  It  was 
Sunday,  and  Mivt.  Ashley  had  sent  Annie  to 
charch,  keeping  Effie  with  her.  Effie  was  well 
pleased  with  the  occupations  her  mother  gave 
her.  She  set  the  table  back  in  its  place,  opened 
the  blinds  to  let  in  the  cheery  autumn  sun,  and 
hrooght  the  pillows  for  her  head. 

£ffie  had  her  own  way  of  doing  these  tilings. 
She  sat  on  the  sill  of  the  window,  with  her  feet 
hanging  outside,  as  she  fnstened  back  the  blinds, 
tud  stopped  to  count  how  many  of  the  yellow 
chickens  had  strayed  round  that  side  of  the 
house,  and  she  came  in  with  a  jump  that  gave  a 
start  to  all  the  china  in  the  room. 

When  she  went  for  the  pillows,  she  climbed 
abng  on  the  chairs,  because  she  had  just  planned 
that  the  carpet  should  be  the  sea,  and  she  would 
certainly  be  drowned  if  she  stepped  upon  it 
Mrs.  Ashley  was  amused  by  Effie's  fancies,  and 
let  them  pass,  even  if  her  head  was  aching  for 
the  pillows. 

At  last  Effie  seated  herself  by  her  mother's 
side.  '<  Now,  mamma,"  she  said,  "  we  can  imag- 
ine we  are  on  a  desert  island,  and  the  carpet  is 
the  sea  all  around  us ;  but  we  are  safe  on  this 
comfortable  rock,  you  with  a  pillow  of  sea-weed, 
and  not  a  boat  in  pight,  to  take  u-*  away." 

^I  almost  wish  it  weie  so,"  sighed  Mrs.  Ash* 


ley,  "and  Aimie  with  as ;  then  I  should  be  sure 
to  keep  you  by  me  ! " 

"  Ah,  mamma,  that  is  what  yoa  wanted  to  talk 
to  me  about,"  interrupted  Effie.  "  I  knew  that  you 
looked  like  a  talk.  But,  mamma,  how  can  I  be 
always  by  you,  when  I  must  go  to  school  ?  that, 
you  see,  is  the  trouble.  On  a  desert  island  there 
would  be  no  school  to  keep  me  away  from  you. 
You  see  the  school  is  the  reason." 

"  I  like  to  have  you  go  to  school,"  said  Mrs. 
Ashley,  "  and  I  like  to  have  you  playing  with 
your  friends,  and  I  like  to  have  you  gay  and 
merry.  But  look  round  at  the  girls  of  your 
age :  tiiey  all  think  themselves  old  enough  to  foe 
of  use  at  home.  They  think  a  iitUe,  and  ask 
themselves  what  they  can  do  to  help  others*  Is 
it  not  so,  Effie?" 

Mrs.  Ashley  stopped  to  ask  this  question,  be* 
cause  Effie  had  a  habit  of  looking  away  and 
thinking  of  something  else,  if  anybody  began  to 
"  lecture  "  her,  as  she  called  it.  She  never  gave 
her  'attention  long  at  a  time,  and  she  did  not  like 
to  listen  to  long  sentences,  and  she  did  not  like 
to  read  them  in  books. 

At  this  moment  she  was  watching  the  comer 
of  tlie  room,  where  she  had  discovered  a  little 
hole  in  a  crack  in  the  boards.  She  was  asking 
herself  what  if  a  little  mouse,  with  eyes  shining 
like  black  beads,  should  put  bis  nose  up  through 
the  hole,  that  looked  very  much  like  a  mouse- 
hole,  —  ought  she  to  interrupt  her  mother.  Yet, 
when  her  mother  began  to  speak,  she  had  been 
toudied  by  her  words ;  there  was  something  very 
serious  about  her  manner,  and  she  looked  pale 
and  sick  as  she  leaned  back  among  the  pillows. 
She  did  not  seem  severe  or  stern,  she  was  only 
sad.  But  Effie  answered,  "  I  don't  know,  mam- 
ma." 

"O,  think  a  minute,  Effie,"  continued  her 
mother;  "there  is  Mary  Connor,  who  goes  to 
school  every  day,  yet  how  much  she  can  do  at 
home ! " 

"  I  know  that,  mamma,"  said  Effie  ;  "  she  washes 
all  the  breakfast  things  before  she  goes  to  school. 
And  I  do  believe  she  sometimes  makes  a  pud- 
dhig  when  she  comes  back.  But  then,  mamma, 
she  is  really  older  than  I  am  ;  she  is  eleven,  and 
I  shall  not  be  eleven  for  two  months  yet :  that 
makes  a  difference,  you  know." 

'*  And  do  you  think  you  shall  learn  to  make 
a  pudding  in  two  months,  Effie  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Ash- 
ley, smiling. 

"  In  eight  months  !  "  said  Effie  ;  "  Mary  Con- 
nor is  more  than  eight  mouths  older  than  1 1 " 
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^  And  there  is  Gertrade  Lee,"  Mrs.  Ashley 
went  on,  "  she  is  younger  than  you  are  "  — : 

**  But,  O  mamma !  "  interrupted  Effie,  «  they 
have  lots  of  servants,  and  Gertrude  needn't  do 
anything  at  all.** 

**'  Yet  her  mother  has  told  me,''  continued  Mrs. 
Ashley,  '*  that  she  preferred  to  leave  tlie  younger 
children  with  Gertrude,  rather  than  with  any  of 
the  servants.  She  sends  the  three  little  boys 
out  with  Gertrude  alone,  and  she  knows  how  to 
play  with  them  and  amuse  them." 

^  Yes,  I  have  met  her  with  them  oflen,"  said 
Effie,  ^'  and  they  are  such  darling  poppets,  dressed 
exactly  alike,  and  the  littlest  in  his  wagon.  I 
tried  to  help  her  with  them  once ;  but  I  lifted 
them  up  on  a  wall  for  statues,  and  Gertrude 
would  not  let  them  stay  there  for  fear  they  would 
fiill ;  aud  one  of  them  did  tumble  down  before 
we  could  lift  him  off.  He  did  not  hurt  his  head 
much,  though." 

**  You  see  you  were  not  of  much  help,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Ashley.  ^ 

**  I  could  amuse  them,  mamma,"  said  Effie, 
^  if  I  only  had  three  little  brothen  to  play  with ! " 

^  You  have  Annie  and  mo  to  amuse,"  continued 
Mrs.  Ashley,  ''  aud  it  is  because  we  need  you  for 
this,  that  I  have  been  planning  that  you  should 
come  home  at  noon  every  day,  and  not  sttiy  for 
the  afternoon  schools.  Annie  shall  go  to  meet 
you  on  the  days  that  Mary  Connor  does  not  come 
home  at  noon ;  or  instead,  I  think  you  are  old 
enough  to  come  home  by  yourself"  — 

^  O,  dear  mamma,"  interrupted  Effie,  bursting 
into  tears,  '^  but  the  afternoon  is  the  best  time  ; 
and  we  have  such  fan  at  noon  with  our  dinners, 
and  the  best  games,  just  before  school.  O,  I  had 
rather  not  go  to  school  at  all,  than  give  up  the 
dear  afternoons." 

^  But,  Effie,  it  is  those  very  dinners  at  the 
school-room  that  I  object  to.  You  remember 
the  rule  at  first  was,  that  you  should  always  come 
home  at  noon.  I  yielded  to  your  staying,  be- 
cause it  is  troublesome  for  your  teacher  if  you 
constantly  miss  your  afternoon  lessons,  and  you 
are  not  at  all  sure  of  studying  them  at  home. 
Besides,  you  had  promised  me  to  be  very  quiet 
and  orderly,  if  I  allowed  you  to  stay  with  the 
other  girls  for  the  afternoon  school.  But  I  find 
it  is  not  so ;  that  not  only  you  are  not  quiet  your- 
self, but  you  lead  the  others  into  mischief." 

^  But,  mamma,  I  can  never  give  up  afternoon 
school,  and  I  will  do  anything,  I  will  promise  any- 
thing, I  am  very  sure."  Effie  burst  into  fresh 
tears  and  sobs. 

Mrs.  Ashley  leaned  back  exhausted.     She  had 


been  talking  a  long  time,  and  Effie's  distress  ex- 
cited and  wearied  her.  But  Effie  did  not  notice 
her  mother's  fatigue  and  faintness,  and  went  on : 
—  ^*  And  indeed  I  am  beginning  to  try  to  do  bet- 
ter —  I  began  yesterday.  I  agreed  that  I  would 
walk  straight  to  school  with  Mary,  without  stop- 
ping, from  where  the  road  turns  into  the  street. 
And  I  stopped  only  three  times." 

^ Three  times  in  so  short  a  space!"  sighed 
Mrs.  Ashley. 

"^  I  was  late  to  school  after  all,"  Effie  went  on, 
^^  and  Mary  Connor  got  there  before  me.  But  I 
don't  care:  I  couldn't  help  it  I  will  tell  you 
what  the  difficulties  were,  and  you  shall  see.  In 
the  first  place,  I  was  swinging  my  books  round 
in  the  strap,  and  they  must  needs  fly  out  over 
the  fence.  You  know  there  was  Annie's  geog- 
raphy I  had  to  bring,  and  her  arithmetic,  because 
mine  were  spoiled  that  time,  you  know" — 

^  Never  mind  that :  let  us  go  on,"  said  Mrs. 
Ashley. 

"  Well,  they  landed  in  the  Murphys'  front  yard- 
Now,  you  know  they  keep  their  pig  there,  so  I 
had  to  be  very  careful  about  shutting  the  gate. 
And  then  I  was  afraid  the  pig  would  be  after  the 
books,  so  that  altogether  it  took  up  some  time. 
That  was  not  my  fault,  you  know,  that  the  Mur- 
phys kept  a  pig.  The  next  time,  I  suppose,  I 
need  not  have  stopped.  It  was  when  we  had  got 
'way  up  into  the  street,  for  Alary  Connor  stayed 
with  me  the  pig  time.  Well,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street  I  saw  some  children  looking  in  at 
the  book-store  window,  —  Taft  and  Mann's  ;  and 
I  could  not  resist  crossing  over  to  see  if  they 
were  going  ow  with  the  story  of  Cinderella  iu 
rhyme  ;  they  have  it  in  a  hook  with  painted  pic- 
tures open  in  the  window,  and  tbey  turn  over  a 
page  every  day,  when  they  don't  forget ;  and  they 
have  just  got  to  the  godmother  and  the  pumpkin  ; 
and  mamma,  wouldn't  you  be  curious  to  know 
what  possibly  could  be  the  rhyme  they  made  to 
pumpkin?" 

"Effie,  I  wonder  you  ever  get  to  school," 
groaned  Mrs.  Ashley. 

'*  O,  I  still  should  have  been  in  time,"  contin- 
ued Effie,  ^  but  there  was  one  more  interruption. 
At  the  corner  of  the  block  where  the  school  is, 
there  was  a  crowd  round  a  monkey  and  a  giind- 
ing  organ  (a  real  true  monkey),  and  so  fascinating 
in  a  red  flannel  sack.  He  was  very  amusing, 
mamma  "  — 

**Ah,  yes,"  sighed  Mrs.  Ashley,  ''I  can  see 
how  he  made  you  forget  everything  but  your 
own  amusement.  You  could  forget  my  urging 
you  not  to  stop  on  your  way  to  schooL     You 
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oould  fojget  that  Miss  Tildea  has  begged  you  not 
to  ooine  to  school  late.  I  have  heard  her  tell 
jou  many  times  how  much  trouble  it  gives  her  to 
have  your  coming  in  disturb  the  rest  of  the 
school,  after  they  are  all  seated*     You  forget  it 


all, —  and  you  think  you  love  her  too, — just  to 
look  at  a  monkey  I " 

^  But,  mamma,"  pleaded  Effie,  as  her  mother 
leaned  back  upon  her  pillows,  *'  a  monkey  is  such 
a  rarity  ! " 


HOW   RAILROADS   ARE   MADE. 


BY  JACOB  ABBOTT. 


THE   CHARTER. 


The  first  thing  to  be  done  when  a  railroad  is 
to  be  built,  is  to  obtain  the  necessary  permission 
and  power  from  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
of  the  State.  In  England,  it  is  the  Parliament 
which  is  applied  to  for  this  grant.  In  this  coun- 
try, it  is  the  Legi$>lature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
proposed  railroad  is  to  be  made.  It  is  true  that 
in  this  country  the  legislative  authority  of  Con- 
gress is  supreme  in  some  things ;  but  in  other 
things,  that  of  the  State  legir^hitures  is  supreme, 
and  almost  everything  pertaining  to  the  constmo- 
tion  of  railroads  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  States. 

Whenever,  therefore,  any  persons  wish  to  build 
a  railroad,  they  first  apply  to  the  Legislature  of 
tiie  State  for  the  necessary  permission  and  power. 
They  mnst  have  the  permission  of  the  State  to 
cross  the  rivers  and  the  public  roads,  or  to  trav- 
er»  any  other  public  property  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  pass  over,  and  also  power  to  take 
any  private  property  that  may  be  required  for  the 
use  of  the  road,  on  paying  the  fair  value  of  it  to 
the  owners.  It  is  also  necessary  that  they  should 
be  empowered  to  form  a  company,  with  authority 
to  act  as  a  permanent  corporation,  independently 
of  the  individuals  composing  it. 

When  the  grant  is  obtained  from  the  Legisla- 
ture, it  is  inscribed  in  a  very  distinct  and  legible 
manner  npon  parchment,  and  authenticated  by  the 
proper  signatures  and  seals,  and  is  delivered  to 
the  company.  Such  a  document  as  this  is  called 
a  Charter. 

THE   COURSE   OF  THE  ROAD. 

The  general  course  of  the  road  is  usually  pre- 
scribed in  the  charter.  The  precise  line,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  determined  without  much  careful 
study  and  examination,  and  many  accurate  sur- 
veys. There  are  a  great  many  different  constd- 
erattons  which  have  to  be  taken  into  the  account, 
in  deciding  the  question.    If  the  only  thing  to  be 


inquired  into  was  the  conformation  of  the  land 
on  'the  different  possible  routes,  with  a  view  to 
determining  on  which  of  them  the  track  could  bo 
laid  most  easily,  with  the  gentlest  inclines,  and 
the  least  expense  for  bridges,  culverts,  and  the 
like,  the  question  would  be  very  simple.  But 
there  are  many  social  and  business  considerations 
to  be  rf garded,  —  such  as  the  position  of  towns 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  line,  —  not  only  of 
those  already  existing,  but  of  those  which  may 
be  brought  into  existence  in  consequence  of  the 
construction  of  the  road,  —  the  points  where 
freight  of  different  kinds,  and  passengers  from  the 
surrounding  country,  may  mofit  easily  be  concen- 
trated, —  the  facilities  for  the  construction  of  sta- 
tions, —  and  other  similar  points. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  found,  after  making  a 
careful  calculation,  that  it  is  better  to  go  through 
a  liill  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  rather  than  to  make 
a  circuit  to  avoid  it  The  calculation  in  this  case 
is  very  complicated,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  considerations,  such  as  the 
nature  of  the  formation,  —  whether  consisting  of 
solid  rock,  or  of  beds  of  sand  or  gravel,  which  is 
to  be  cut  through,  or  of  looce  and  friable  strata 
of  any  kind,  requiring  an  arch  of  masonry  to 
sustain  the  roof,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  —  the 
saving  of  fuel  and  of  time  in  the  subsequent 
working  of  the  line  by  going  straight,  and  on  a 
level,  instead  of  pursuing  a  devious  course  up 
and  down  inclines,  —  and,  finally,  the  advantage 
of  not  disturbing  the  public  roads  on  the  surface, 
or  the  private  property,  which  would  have  to  be 
paid  for,  and  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing bridges  or  culverts  which  might  be  required 
on  any  feasible  route  that  would  avoid  the  hill. 

In  the  same  manner  a  complicated  calculation 
has  to  be  made,  to  determine  whether  it  is  best 
to  shorten  a  distance  by  constructing  an  expensive 
work  for  carrying  the  line  across  a  river,  a  marsh, 
or  a  pond,  or  to  avoid  the  obstacle  by  a  drctdt 
and  save  that  money. 
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All  theAe  thingti,  which  have  to  be  taken  into 
the  account  in  the  calculations  which  the  direc- 
tors have  to  make,  would  seem  to  render  the  ca$*e 
complicated  enough,  but  the  difficulty  and  embar- 
rassment are  vastly  increased  by  the  number  and 
variety  of  conflicting  interests  which  are  brought 
into  action.  Tbe<^e  interests  are  of  course  much 
more  important,  and  much  more  serious  in  the 
pressure  which  they  bring  upon  the  directors,  in 
the  old  and  more  densely  populated  countries  in 
Europe,  where  land  is  much  more  valuable,  and 


TmmeUng. 

towns  more  numerous,  and  where  rich  estates, 
costly  gardens,  and  elegantly  ornamented  pleas- 
ure-grounds are  more  frequent,  and  more  *  highly 
valued,  than  with  us.  One  line  of  towns  competes 
with  another,  each  wishing  to  have  the  road  pass 
through  them.  One  nobleman,  or  great  landed 
proprietor,  contenda  against  another,  each  wishing 
to  keep  the  road  away  from  his  parks  or  gardens. 
The  baron  trembles  for  his  castle,  for  fear  that 
the  road  will  cut  throngh  the  grounds  of  it.  The 
farmers  adjoining  him  tremble  lest  the  road  should 


not  come  that  way,  and  so  deprive  them  of  the 
opportunity  of  sending  their  produce  conveniently 
to  market ;  and  different  manufacturers,  who  can- 
not all  be  acoomtnodated,  severally  urge  the  di- 
rectors to  run  the  line  here,  there,  or  in  the  other 
place,  each  wishing  to  secure  fEtdlities  for  himself 
in  bringing  materials  to  their  establishments,  and 
taking  away  the  manufactured  goods. 

All  these  things  the  directors  have  to  consid^ 
before  they  can  decide  upon  the  location  of  the 
line;  and  a  very  perplexing  and  embarraasing 
work  they  often  find  it 

GENERAL  8UKVET. 

The  principal  towns  through  which  it  is  finally 
decided  that  the  line  shall  pass,  form  usually  fixed 
points  for  the  track,  both  in  respect  to  position 
and  level,  so  that  the  construction  of  the  line 
going  from  one  town  to  another,  becomes,  as  it 
were,  in  some  respect^  a  distinct  and  indepeudent 
work.  Of  course,  the  best  determination  of  the 
track,  were  it  practicable,  would  be  in  a  direct 
Kne  from  one  terminus  to  the  other,  and  a  tmt- 
form  incline^  in  case  of  any  difference  of  level. 
But  this  is  seldom  possible.  The  track  must  rife 
and  fall,  to  follow  gentle  but  extended  undula- 
tions in  the  land,  and  deviate  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  to  avoid  all  high  hills  and  deep  valleys, 
and  sometimes  to  avoid  exceptionally  valuable  es- 
tates, the  traversing  of  which  would  involve  too 
great  an  expense  for  damages.  To  enable  the 
directors  to  judge  intelligently  on  these  points,  a 
careful  survey  of  the  country  must  often  be  made, 
and  accurate  maps  and  profiles  constructed, — 
showing  not  only  the  natural  sc;enery,  such  as  the 
courses  of  the  streams,  the  positions  of  Uie  vil- 
lages, the  situations  of  forests,  marshes,  ledges  of 
rocks,  and  other  such  characteristics,  —  but  also 
the  differences,  and  the  exact  gradations  of  level 
in  every  part 

TBIANGULATION. 

All  surveys  of  land  for  such  purposes  as  this, 
are  made  by  a  very  curious  process  called  frtoii- 
gtUatitm.  Very  few  persons,  except  those  who 
have  had  their  attenticm  particularly  called  to  tlie 
subject,  have  any  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  of 
this  process,  and  yet,  after  all,  it  is  very  simple  in 
principle,  though  very  curious,  and  is  very  easily 
understood. 

The  method  consists  in  dividing  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  the  country  to  be  surveyed,  into  iriat^ 
ffular  cweasj  by  means  of  signal-posts,  set  up  at 
proper  intervals  on  the  summits  of  hills,  or  on 
any  commanding  positions,  and  connecting  these 
stations  by  imaginary  lines.     The  lines  aze  so 
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dnwn,  howcTervandso  connected  at  the  points 
where  thej  meet  at  the  stations  that  each  side  of 
everj  triangle  forms  also  a  side  of  the  triangle 
next  to  it.  In  other  words,  the  triangles  are 
formed  by  sets  of  lines  radiating  from  the  same 
points,  namely,  the  signal^posts  on  the  eminences 
above  mentioned. 

The  reason  why  the  triangle  is  employed  for 
this  purpose  in  preference  to  any  other  figure,  is, 
becsase  it  is  so  much  more  easy  to  be  measured 
with  accuracy  than  any  other ;  and  the  reason 
why  it  is  so  much  more  easy  to  be  measured,  is, 
baaiwe  the  work  may  be  done  chiefly  by  the 
measurement  of  angles  ;  and  angles  may  be  meas- 
ured much  more  easily  and  accurately,  on  a  great 
scale,  than  lines. 

DIFFERENCE  OF  BEARIKG. 

The  angle  funned  by  two  lines  running  from 
any  station  on  a  hill  or  mountain,  to  any  two  ob- 


jects in  the  field  of  view,  is  simply  the  difference 
of  bearing  of  those  objects.  Now,  if  an  ob- 
server stands  at  a  signal-post  on  a  mountain,  and 
sees  the  spires  of  two  villages  at  a  distance 
across  the  country*  he  can  measure  the  exact 
bearing  of  each  of  the  spires  from  the  place  where 
he  stands,  and  can  obtain  thus  the  diffennce  of 
diraction  of  the  two  lines  running  toward  them, 
very  easily,  and  with  great  precision,  by  means 
of  extremely  accurate  instruments  constructed  for 
the  purpose ;  and  could  do  it,  moreover,  in  a  mo- 
ment, without  leaving  the  spot  where  he  stands. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  measure  the  distance  of 
one  of  the  spires  by  means  of  a  rod  or  chain  ap- 
plied to  the  ground,  would  require  him  to  scram- 
ble down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  over  rocks 
and  precipices,  and  to  traverse  the  intervening 
country  through  forests  and  bogs,  perhaps,  and 
over  all  sorts  of  impediments.  The  work  would 
be,  in  all  cases,  one  of  great  difficulty  ;  in  many 


Properties  of  the  Triangle. 


cases  it  would  be  impossible,  and  without  the  ez- 
peoditure  of  great  labor  and  great  expense  in  the 
mode  of  performing  the  operation,  there  could  be 
no  reliance  whatever  in  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
solt 

This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  much  easier  in 
surveying  to  measure  angles  than  lines. 

StUl,  it  is  not  possible  wholly  to  dispense  with 
the  measurement  of  lines  on  the  earth's  surfiice, 
m  surveying.  There  must  be  one  line  measured 
for  every  survey,  as  a  means  of  beginning  the 
eulculation.  One  line  being  thus  measured  by 
DKchanical  means,  jmd  made  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  first  triangle,  the  other  sides  of  the  first  tri- 
>o^  and  all  the  sides  of  all  the  other  trian^ 
glM|  can  be  obtained,  by  calculation,  front  the 
nwasurement  of  angles  alone. 


THEORY    OF   THE     CALCULATION, 

A  glimpse  of  certain  mathematical  properties 
of  the  triafigle,  on  which  these  calculations  are 
based,  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  engrav- 
ing, in  which  two  huntsmen,  standing  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  each  other,  are  aiming  at  the 
same  mark.  Each  one  is  pointing  his  gun  in  a 
certain  direction,  —  that  is,  so  that  it  forms  a  cer- 
tain angle  with  the  line  we  may  imagine  to  be 
drawn  between  them.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  if 
the  mark  is  moved  from  its  position  in  any  way, 
-*  whether  it  is  carried  farther  ofi*,  or  brought 
nearer,  or  moved  to  the  right  or  to  the  led,  — 
one  or  both  of  the  huntsmen  would  have  to  alter 
his  aim. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  the  distance  between 
the  huntsmen  is  increased  or  diminished,  while 
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the    position    of    the   mark  remains  unchanged, 
then,  too,  the  aim  must  be  change'l. 

In  other  words,  it  is  plain  that  all  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  triangle  are  controlled,  or,  as  the 
mathematicians  express  it,  determined,  by  the 
length  of  one  side,  and  the  bearings  from  it  of 
the  other  two  sides  ;  in  other  words,  by  one  side, 
and  the  adjoining  angles. 

PRACTICAL    SOLUTION. 

This  principle,  so  obviously  true,  may  be  re- 
duced to  practice  by  a  very  simple  method.  We 
have  only  to  draw  a  triangle  upon  paper  of  the 
same  proportions  and  form  with  the  one  on  the 
field,  and  then  measure  the  two  unknown  sides 
by  the  same  scale  that  was  used  in  laying  down 
the  known  side.  For  instance,  suppose  that  the 
distance  from  one  huntsman  to  the  other  was 
found  to  be  sixty  paces.  We  conclude  to  take, 
for  the  scale,  a  tenth  of  an  inch  to  a  pace,  which 
would  give  sixty  tenths  of  an  inch,  or  six  inches 
for  the  length  of  the  corresponding  line  upon  the 
paper.  Then,  from  the  two  extremities  of  this 
base  line,  we  draw  two  other  lines  at  the  same 

«g[les  of  inclination  with  it  as  were  made  by  the 
es  of  aim  of  the  two  guns,  and  then  prolong 
i\\&e  lines  until  they  meet 

We  shall  now  obviously  have  upon  the  paper 
a  triangle  of  the  same  form  and  proportions  with 
the  one  imagined  in  the  field,  and  we  have  only 
to  measure  the  two  lines  converging  toward  the 
mark  by  the  same  scale  to  which  the  first  line 
was  drawn,  namely,  one  tenth  of  an  inch  to  a 
pace,  to  ascertain  the  distance  in  paces  from  the 
station  of  each  huntsman  to  the  mark. 

INACCURACT. 

It  is  plain  that  the  principle  of  this  operation 
is  perfectly  corri^t  in  theory,  but  the  imperfec- 
tions in  the  methods  of  measurement  as  described 
above,  would  render  the  result  quite  uncertain  as 
to  accuracy.     Padug  gives  only  a  very  rough 


approximation  to  the  actual  length  of  any  dis- 
tance on  Innd.  The  terminations  of  the  line,  too, 
at  the  point  where  the  huntsmen  stand,  are  very 
indefinite ;  and  then  the  huntsmen  cannot  be  sap- 
posed  to  have  any  other  than  very  imperfect 
means  of  estimating  the  bearing  of  tlieir  re- 
spective lines  of  aim,  in  relation  to  the  base  line 
between  them.  The  drawing  of  the  triangle  od 
the  paper,  to  a  scale,  would  admit  of  a  greater 
accuracy  than  any  other  part  of  fuch  an  opera- 
tion ;  but  even  this  could  not  be  perfi[>rmed  with 
a  degree  of  precision  that  would  satisfy  the  ideas 
of  a  f>killed  mathematical  surveyor. 

ACCURACY. 

The  example  given  above  is  only  intended  to 
afford  some  general  idea  of  the  principle  that 
certain  parts  of  a  triangle  determine,  necessarily, 
the  other  parts,  so  that  if  the  former  are  ascer- 
tained by  measurement,  the  latter  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  calculation.  The  surveyors  have  the 
means  of  determining  the  lengths  of  lines  meas- 
ured on  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  magnitudes 
of  the  angles  formed  by  the  bearings  of  different 
signals  from  the  same  point,  with  a  precision  al- 
most inconceivable.  It  would,  however,  be  oat 
of  place  to  describe  those  instruments  or  meth- 
ods here. 

Then,  moreover,  they  depend  for  their  result?, 
not  on  drawings  made  mechanically  on  paper, 
but  on  mathematical  calculations  made  by  the 
help  of  trigonometrical  tables,  constructed  with 
infinite  labor  and  stndy.  Still,  although  the 
processes  necessary  to  secure  exactness  in  the  re- 
sults are  laborious  and  complicated,  the  principle 
on  which  the  work  is  based,  stands  out  in  all  its 
simplicity  in  the  midst  of  it,  namely  this,  that  — 

.If  two  lines  converge  toward  each  other  at  the 
ends  of  a  third  line,  the  length  of  which  is  knowriy 
the  amount  of  the  convergence,  as  measured  hg  the 
angles,  wiU  determine  the  distcmee  ai  which  theg 
wUl  meet. 
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Bano  went  the  great  gun  of  the  steamer  Ar^ 
ago  /  Up  and  down  went  the  iron  arms  of  the 
engine  —  hiss,  fizz !  went  the  steam,  as  the  en- 
gineer examined  the  pipes  I  **  Adieu,  mon  ami  I  ** 
shouted  an  old  gentleman  to  his  friend  on  the 


quay ;  who  with  hand  on  his  heart,  and  his  hand- 
kerchief alternately  pressed  to  his  eyes  and  wav- 
ing in  the  air,  stood  with  a  dejected,  left  behind 
sort  of  look,  as  the  great  veuel  moved  majestic- 
ally down  the  stream. 
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« Je  ne  la  reverrai  jamais ! "  hysterically 
sobbed  a  little,  dark-eyed  FrenchwomHn,  as  she 
gftzed  with  tender  hopelessness  upon  the  receding 
shores  of  '*  la  belle  France." 

**  Thank  Heaven  !  we've  left  the  land  of  frogs 
and  fi-icassees  —  monkeys  and  mounseers  I "  ex- 
claimed a  tally  spare  Yankee,  full  of  national  con- 
ceit; while  a  &t,  comfortable  looking  English- 
woman, a  few  feet  from  him,  said  to  herself: 
^  That's  the  last  of  France,  and  I  may  say  of  civil- 
ization ;  for  the  country  we're  going  to  is  full  of 
Aingins  and  wild  Aanimals.  It's  really  very  excit- 
ing to  think  of  it  1 " 

But  all  these  passengers,  with  their  yaried  in- 
terests and  associations,  took  no  notice  of  a  little 
being,  who  was  in  reality  a  fellow-passenger,  but 
who  had,  strange  to  say,  come  on  board  without 
either  paying  for  her  ticket,  or  receiving  an  invi- 
tatioo. 

Unnoticed,  this  creature  sat  alone  on  one  of 
the  cashions  in  the  saloon,  only  giving  a  slight 
start  as  the  gun  went  off,  and  seeming  to  have  no 
friends  to  weep  for  her  departure,  nor  to  cause  a 
pang  in  her  own  breast  at  leaving  them.  As  the 
vessel  swept  from  its  moorings,  she  felt  a  slight 
giddine&<«,  and  the  thought  ci'ossed  her  mind,  — 
"  Afier  all,  perhaps  I  had  better  not  go ;  ^  but  one 
glance  out  of  the  stem  windows  assured  her  that 
her  fate  was  settled.  The  distance  was  too  great, 
even  in  those  few  seconds,  for  her  to  venture 
across  that  broad,  watery  space,  back  to  the  shore ; 
so  she  made  up  her  mind  of  necessity  to  stay  on 
board,  and  seek  her  fortune  in  the  new  country, 
whither  the  monster  steamer  was  speeding. 

This  little  half  involuntary  traveller  was  a  na- 
tive of  Paris,  of  an  aristocratic  family,  with  a 
tasteful  extenor  of  burnished  green  and  gold : 
with  the  thinnest  and  most  film-like  wings  that 
ever  were  seen.  Her  name  was  Mouchette  —  as 
she  styled  herself  "  Mamselle  Mouchette."  The 
name  was  originally  ^  Mouchey*  but  some  of  her 
ancestors  preferred  two  syllables,  and  had  added  a 
few  letters. 

The  merest  accident  had  filled  La  Mouchette*s 
soqI  with  the  desire  for  travel.  Happening  to 
alight  on  the  roof  of  an  omnibus  in  Paris,  she  was 
borne  rapidly  to  a  railway  station.  There,  her 
cariosity  being  excited  by  the  interior  of  one  of 
the  carriages,  she  crept  in  at  an  open  window, 
and  before  she  knew  it  was  many  miles  out  of  the 
dty. 

^  Vive  la  bagatelle ! "  exclaimed  the  reckless 
little  adventurer.  ^  Since  Chance  has  caused  *•  le 
premier  pas  qui  coiite,'  I  will  myself  assume  the 
responsibility  of  the  rest     Indeed,  I  may  as  well 
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go  forward  ns  backward,  for  I  know  nothing  of 
the  homeward  route,  and  should  very  likely  be 
lost,  if  I  attempt^  to  return  to  '  le  Faubourg  St 
Antoine.' "  So,  refreshing  herself  with  some 
crumbs  of  cake,  which  a  lady  passenger  let  fall 
on  the  floor,  she  resigned  herself  to  the  chances 
of  a  voyageur.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at 
Havre,  she  kept  her  eye  on  the  lunch-basket 
from  which  the  cake  had  appeared,  and  darting 
onward  by  a  series  of  diagonal  jerks,  she  managed 
to  follow  the  track  of  the  crowd,  on  its  way  to 
the  ocean  steamer  where  we  have  just  found  her. 

"  I  am  certainly  in  for  it,"  said  Mouchette,  as 
the  increasing  motion  of  the  vessel  caused  her 
head  to  swim,  and  strange  qualms  to  arise  in  her 
stomach;  but,  although  the  passengers  slunk 
away,  one  by  one,  to  their  state-rooms,  she  kept 
her  post  in  the  ealoon,  and  was  fortunate  in  soon 
overcoming  her  sea-sickness.  '*  How  shall  I  en- 
oonnter  the  changes  and  dangers  of  a  new  world," 
said  she,  "  if  I  give  up  and  fall  sick  before  I  am 
out  of  sight  of  my  native  shores  ?  Courage,  Mou- 
chette !  keep  up  thy  spirit,  little  fly  I "  and  the 
consequence  of  this  energy  on  the  part  of  our 
brave  Parisienne  was,  that  she  was  soon  flying  all 
over  the  ship :  now  in  the  cabin,  then  in  the  sa- 
loon ;  and  at  last,  drawn  by  fragrant  and  tempt- 
ing steamings,  in  the  kitchen  ;  where,  sipping  here 
and  there  of  the  most  entrancing  compounds,  she 
was  refreshed,  and  gained  entire  mastery  over  the 
sea-fiend. 

Not  so  happily,  however,  did  it  &re  with  a  lit- 
tle creature  of  her  own  race,  though  of  a  hum- 
bler species,  which  she  encountered  on  the  taffrail, 
afler  emerging  from  the  scene  of  her  late  refresh- 
ment 

"  Ma  foi,  Mamselle  Mouchette  I  est-il  possible 
que  j*ai  rhonneur  de  te  voir!"  exclaimed  this 
weak  stranger,  absolutely  buzzing  with  delight, 
at  beholding  one  of  her  own  kind. 

**  Bon  jour,"  politely  answered  Mouchette ; 
wondering  at  the  time  how  the  stranger  knew  her 
name :  "  pray  where  did  you  come  from  ?  " 

**  De  la  Rue  St.  Denis,"  answered  the  meek 
little  insect,  bowing  with  reverence  before  the 
lofly  pretensions  of  Mouchette's  green  and  gold, 
which  contrasted  brilliantly  with  her  humble 
brown  suit.  **  Ah  mademoiselle,"  continued  slie, 
*'  je  suis  si  malhenreuse !  j'ai  la  maladie  du  mer ; 
et  au  mdme  temps,  je  suis  tres  aflligee  par  la  mala- 
die du  pays  !  O !  mon  cher  pays  !  Je  voudrais 
bien  que  je  ne  t'avais  jamais  quitte ! " 

"  Don't  mourn  for  what  cannot  be  helped," 
kindly  replied  Mouchette,  pitying  the  poor  creat- 
ure who  felt  so  forlorn ;  "  try  and  make  the  best 
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of  what  18  ineyitable.  If  you  are  here  without 
having  intended  it,  yon  are  not  to  blame ;  but  if 
you  condiiue  to  weep  and  groan  forever,  you  will 
do  what  is  really  reprehensible." 

^  Ah !  je  suis  perdile  I "  was  the  broken-hearted 
answer  of  the  homesick  fly,  all  overcome  by  tlie 
advice  of  her  would-be  comforter  —  **je  suis  per- 
due ! " 

•*  Perdue  I "  repeated  Mouchette  derisively.  •*  No 
such  thing,  I  tell  you  I  no  one  need  be  dUohunmU 
perdue  unless  he  pleases  I  Allons,  mon  amiel 
keep  up  your  heart !  let  us  go  to  the  forward  part 
of  the  ship,  where  the  breeze  is  the  freshest,  and 
you  will  feel  better  of  your  sea-sickness ;  and  ns 
to  your  *'  maladie  du  pays,'  the  cure  for  that  lies 
in  your  own  mind." 

^  Ah  I  Mamselle  Mouchette  !  j'ai  trop  de  sen- 
sibilite  je  vais  mourirl"  was  the  despairing 
answer  of  the  little  Brunette. 

^Mourir/  quel  b^tise!"  retorted  the  spirited 
Mouchette ;  ^  no  danger  of  that ;  come  I  I  insist 
upon  it ! "  and  flying  before  the  poor  dejected  fly, 
she  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  her  to  the  bow- 
sprit, where,  as  she  had  predicted,  the  fresh  air 
revived  her  amazingly.  "  Now  for  the  kitchen  !  *' 
said  her  protector,  and  accordingly,  a  few  sips  from 
the  edge  of  a  saucepan  made  a  new  creature  of  the 
little  fiy,  who  thought  herself  but  a  few  moments 
since,  at  the  point  of  death. 

Time  did  not  hang  heavily  on  La  Mouchette's 
hands  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  It 
was  employment  enough  for  her  to  watch  and  care 
for  the  poor  little  Brunette,  who,  grateful  for  her 
disinterested  friendliness,  became  so  tenderly  at- 
tached to  her  as  to  almost  forget  that  she  had  ex- 
patriated herself. 

But  now,  what  a  bustle  there  is  on  board  of 
the  Aragof  How  delighted  the  passengers 
seem !  how  anxious  and  busy  the  captain  and  the 
sailors ! 

^What  do  you  suppose  it  is  all  about?" 
queried  Brunette,  of  her  more  observing  friend  by 
her. 

^  Je  vais  vons  dire,  ma  petite,"  was  her  good- 
natured  reply.  ^  We  have  arrived  in  the  port  of 
New  York,  or  nearly  so.  Alas !  it  is,  I  fear,  a 
very  different  city  from  our  own  Paris  I  Before 
night  we  shall  be  at  the  dock;  every  one  will 
have  left  the  ship,  and  we  too,  mon  amie,  must 
seek  out  oar  new  home." 

^  H^las ! "  began  the  desponding  Brunette,  in 
reply ;  but  La  Mouchette  cut  her  short  in  her 
^mentations.  **  No  more  of  that,"  she  answered 
briskly:  <<gardez  bien  Tesperancel  I  thought 
you  had  given  up  that  foolidi  habit  of  looking  on 


the  dark  side  of  life.     Believe  me,  trouble  enough 
comes  without  borrowing  any." 

"  Yous  avez  toujours  raison  I "  answered  Bru- 
nette, plucking  up  her  spirit,  in  reply  to  whidi 
La  Mouchette  turned  upon  her  a  ^ance  of  ap- 
proval and  affection,  and  side  by  side,  as  the 
steamer  touched  the  wharf,  these  ^st  friends  sal- 
lied out  upon  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  a 
new  world. 

^  Keep  close  to  me,  and  do  not  be  afraid,"  said 
Mouchette  to  the  little  Brownie;  as,  trembling 
and  bewildered  by  the  strange  language  which  as- 
sailed her  ears,  the  latter  fluttered  her  wings 
nervously.  ^  In  this  great  crowd  we  must  find 
some  to  befriend  us,  but  if  not  we  must  shift 
for  ourselves,"  added  Mouchette,  with  her  usual 
self-reliance.  **  Bah  !  what  a  jai^n  these  Amer- 
ican sava^res  do  talk !  Almost  as  harsh  as  Ruas, 
which  I  have  occasionally  heard  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  It  is,  I  suppose,  the  original  Indian 
tongue  I " 

Just  at  that  moment,  a  long,  slim  fly  came  dart- 
ing through  the  air.  He  stopped  within  a  short 
distance  of  them  and  began  to  stare  rudely  at  the 
travellers. 

Mouchette  felt  the  blood  tingle  to  the  very  tips 
of  her  toes,  while  the  timid  Brunette  was  ready 
to  fsant,  and  shrunk  closer  and  closer  to  her  pro- 
tector's side ;  but  they  kept  modestly  on  their  way, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  lefl,  and 
trusted  that  thus  they  should  escape  iusult ;  but 
fiying  directly  alongside  of  them,  he  bawled  out 
in  a  coarse,  rough  tone :  ^  Wall,  now  1  whar  be 
you  two  French  gals  goin'  so  fiist?  " 

Not  understanding  his  words,  but  fearing  every- 
thing from  his  manner,  Mouchette  was  silent; 
but  lier  tormentor  continued,  —  **OJ  yer  dcMi't 
understand  me,  don't  yer.  Miss  Pariyroo  1  Wall, 
then,  ril  jest  keep  close  ter  jer^  tel  yer  make 
up  yer  mind  ter  be  civil  and  companionable.  I 
always  heard  that  French  folks  was  perlite,  but 
you  two  don't  seem  ter  know  much  manners  1 " 
and  he  took  his  place,  with  resolute  audacity,  so 
near  our  brave  little  traveller,  that  in  fiying  his 
wings  touched  hers. 

.Suddenly,  he  felt  himself  thrown  violently  to 
a  distance,  as  a  powerful  bluebottle  jostled  him    , 
unceremoniously  from  his  unwelcome  proximity. 
**  Coward  ! "  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  how  dare  you    | 
insult  the  feeble  and  tmprotected ! "    Then,  tuin-    | 
ing   to    our    travellers :    <<  Mesdemoiselles,"   he 
added,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  manner  of  great  def- 
erence ^  je  vols  bien  que  vous  6tes  ^trang^res; 
permettez-moi  vous  offrir  ma  protection  et  mes 
services ; "  and  he  bowed  low  before  the  amazed 
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flies,  who,  however,  heard  with  thrills  of  joy,  the 
accents  of  their  uative  land. 

La  Brunette  was  silent  from  astonishment  and 
terror ;  bat  Monchette,  with  the  never-failing  pres- 
ence of  mind  of  a  true  lady,  answered, — ''Bien 
de  remerdments,  monsieur  I  Vous  avez  le  bon 
cceur,  et  aossi  le  courage  d*un  brave  homme ; 
you  see  that  we  strangers  are  in  need  of  friendly 
guidance  ;  indeed,  we  have  but  just  landed  in  this 
strange  but  beautiful  country.  As  you  are  so 
kind  as  to  ofier  to  assist  us,  will  you  do  us  the 
&vor  to  direct  us  to  some  respectable  place  of  re- 
freshment, for  wa  have  not  breakfeisted,  and  the 
air  here  is  keen  and  appetizing." 

"*  Vous  me  faites  I'honneur ;  allons,  mesdames ! 
was  his  prompt  reply  ;  "  1  will  conduct  you  to  a 
fruiterer's,  not  hx  from  here,  where  you  will  find 
luscioas  peaches  %nd  plums,  bursting  with  ripe- 
ness ;  grapes  and  pears,  that  will  rival  in  flavor 
the  beautiful  productions  of  your  own  sunny 
land ! "  and  as  he  spoke,  he  skillfully  piloted  them 
away  from  the  noisy  thoroughfares  near  the 
wharves,  to  a  more  retired  and  respe^^ble  neigh- 
^  borhood.  ^  Here,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  stand 
where  fruits  of  all  kinds  lay  piled  in  tempting 
heaps,  ^  I  perceive  that  we  are  in  espedal  luck ; 
for  the  gar^on  yonder,  whoi>e  bi||iness  it  is  to 
wave  his  little  brush  constantly  over  the  fruit, 
thus  scaring  away  all  hungry  f  ies  who  are  in 
search  of  a  meal,  has  forgotten  his  task,  and  has 
dropped  asleep  at  his  post  1  On  then  to  the  feast, 
mesdames  I"  and  he  set  them  the  example  by 
alighting  on  the  blushing  side  of  a  peach,  from 
whose  over-ripeness  the  juice  was  exuding. 

Most  thankfully  our  heroines  followed  his  ad- 
vice, sipping  from  a  rosy  peach,  or  from  the  dark, 
purple  cheek  of  a  plum;  drawing  refreshing 
draughts  from  the  mellow  summer  apples,  that 
gleamed  so  fsdrlyiu  their  baskets  of  grape  leaves; 
and  hovering  with  delight  over  the  fragrant 
beauty  spread  beneath  them ;  when  all  at  once 
there  came  a  sharp,  cracking  sound,  and  a  voice 
of  fury  shouted,  —  "  You  rascal  1  (whack)  how 
dare  you  go  to  sleep,  and  leave  the  fruit  to  be 
covered  with  flies  ! "  (whack  again.) 

''It  is  time  for  us  to  be  off;  that  is  the  fruit- 
erer himself,  and  woe  betide  us  if  some  of  his 
whacks  fiJl  on  us!"  said  their  new  friend  to 
Mouchette  and  Brunette,  in  a  warning  whisper, 
as  he  saw  the  red-foced  fruit-merchant  advancing 
vigorously,  brush  in  hand,  toward  the  stall,  after 
administering  some  rousing  blows  with  the  butt 
end  to  the  shoulders  of  the  unwary  sleeper ;  and 
obeying  his  summons,  they  were  soon  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  vengeance. 


"  We  must  not  intrude  longer  on  your  valuable 
time,  sir,"  said  Mouchette  to  the  Bluebottle.  ''  You 
have  already  laifl  us  under  vast  obligations,  which 
we  can  never  forget ; "  and  8he  made  a  deep 
courtesy,  in  court  style,  which  her  humble  attend- 
ant copied  instantly,  close  behind  her. 

"  I  have  rendered  myself  a  service,"  answered 
the  Bluebottle,  "  and  have  to  thank  you  for  the 
great  pleasure  I  have  enjoyed  during  the  last 
hour ;  "  and  he  bowed  obsequiously  to  both  of  the 
ladies,  but  his  admiring  eye  rested  on  Mouchette's 
face  alone.  '^  If  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  inquire, 
where  do  ^ou  intend  to  locate  yourselves,  in  this 
new  country  ?  You  must  remember  that  the  city 
is  ever  full  of  dangers  and  temptations.  What 
you  have  just  escaped  proves  that  I  am  right  in 
this.  Be  advised  by  one  who  has  travelled,  and 
seen  much  of  the  world.  Try  the  country  I  In 
its  pure  air,  and  amid  its  sparse  population,  you 
will  find  safety  and  tranquillity  ;  among  the  flelds 
and  orchards  there  is  plenty ;  in  its  gardens  and 
meadows,  beauty  and  comfort.  Peace  is  a  stranger 
in  these  noisy  streets.  Serenity  dwells  far  from 
the  mixed  crowds  that  swarm  here  at  every  turn, 
where  the  very  smnshine  is  tainted,  and  whence 
purity  has  fled ! " 

The  Bluebottle  stopped  abashed,  for  Mouchette's 
whole  soul  was  in  her  eyes  as  she  gazed  at  him, 
and  not  only  Brunette's  eyes,  but  her  mouth,  were 
wide  open,  in  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  elo- 
quence. 

**  Pardon  me  I"  said  he,  humbly.  "Jn  my 
anxiety  for  your  good,  I  quite  forgot  myself." 

''Je  vous  remerde,  monsieur,  de  tout  mon 
coeur  ! "  replied  Mouchette,  with  grateful  emotion, 
to  the  stranger  American  who  had  taken  so  lively 
an  interest  in  their  welfare.  '*  We  shall  follow 
your  excellent  advice.  Pray,  add  to  your  past 
Idndness  a  direction  to  the  charming  places  which 
you  describe  so  vividly,  and  which  are  much  more 
in  accordance  with  our  tastes  "  (turning  toward 
Brunette)  ^  than  these  vile  city  purlieus." 

The  color  deepened  over  the  face  of  our  Blue- 
bottle friend  at  these  words;  and  his  heart 
bumped  up  and  down  under  its  burnished  corselet 
for  very  joy ;  but  he  controlled  his  feelings,  and 
answered  quite  calmly  :  "  Where  I  reside,  Made- 
moiselle, there  is  a  colony  of  our  kind,  some  miles 
above  the  dty,  on  the  banl#of  a  stream  of  pure 
water.  There  we  live  in  peace  and  harmony. 
We  have  never  admitted  other  tribes  to  our  com- 
panionship, which,  in  the  present  advanced  state 
of  civilization,  I  cannot  but  think  rather  illiberal 
and  namow-minded ;  but  I  am  sure  that  you  and 
your  friend  "  (with  a  low  bow  to  Brunette)  ^  being 
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strangers  in  the  country,  will  be  entitled  to  our 
hospitality,  and  to  the  protection  and  kind  ser- 
vices, which  are  always  due  from  the  strong  to 
the  weaker  sex.  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  invite 
you  to  visit  our  retreat." 

"  O  cieux  !  quelle  noblesse  !  quel  generosity  ?  " 
ejaculated  Mouchette.  "  Ah !  je  pleurs  !  I  weep 
for  joy !  **  sobbed  the  little  Brownie ;  and  they 
fluttered  their  wings  in  an  ecstasy  of  feeling,  while 
the  good  Bluebottle  had  enough  to  do  to  subdue 
his  own  emotion,  which  threatened  to  unman  him. 

^  Partons  alors,  tout  de  suite,  pour  la  cam- 
pagne ! "  said  he,  afler  a  pause  of  a  few  moments  ; 
and  spreading  tlieir  wings,  they  sped  on,  and  were 
soon  leaving  the  tall  houses,  the  spires,  and  the 
chimney  tops,  and  fluttering  their  way  in  the 
shady  thoroughfares  of  the  country. 

As  the  heat  increased,  they  occasionally  rested 
at  some  bush  covered  with  delicious  berries,  and 
refreshed  themselves;  and  sometimes  the  three  par- 
took together  of  a  sparkling  dew-drop,  protected 
by  the  heavy  shade  of  a  tree  from  the  absorb- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  and  as  they  thus  rested,  they 
beguiled  the  weariness  of  travel  by  pleasant  con- 
versation. 

During  one  of  these  pleasant  intervals  in 
their  journey,  La  Mouchette  ventured  timidly  to 
inquire  of  their  guide  where  he  had  gained  his 
knowledge  of  their  language,  and  was  pleased  to 
learn  that,  in  his  younger  days,  he  had  taken  the 
same  voyage  as  herself,  going  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  water ;  and  that  he  had  remained  in 
her  country  long  enough  to  become  perfectly  fam- 
iliar with  its  language  and  customs.  "  Indeed, 
Mam<«elle,"  explained  he,  ^  I  should  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  there  now,  for  I  was  thoroughly 
enchanted  by  your  climate  and  ways,  had  not  an 
accident  caused  me  to  be  brought  home,  rather 
against  my  will.  A  gentleman,  about  to  return 
to  America,  folded  me  inside  of  his  travelling 
cloak,  as  I  was  taking  a  nap  on  the  soft  velvet 
collar ;  and  I  was  not  released  until,  stunned  and 
half  suffocated,  he  shook  me  out  upon  the  steam- 
er's deck,  many  hours  afterward.  I  couldn't  help 
myself  then,  yon  know,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
home ;  but  I  think  it  was  for  the  be^t,  for  afler 
all,  one's  life's  duty  is  in  one's  own  country  —  I 
mean  for  the*  male  part  of  creation,"  explained  the 
Bluebottle,  with  a  bAsh. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  evening  damps  were 
beginning  to  rise,  when  the  Bluebottle  pointed  to 
a  thin  line  of  mist  a  short  distance  from  them. 
"There,  mesdemoiselles,  is  our  destination.  On 
the  border  of  that  stream  is  the  home  oP  which  I 
told  you ; "  and  he  looked  full  into  the  face  of 


Mouchette,  who,  overcome  with  embarrassment, 
blushed  up  to  her  pale  green  eyes.  "  Restez  ici, 
roes  amies,"  added  he ;  "I  go  in  advance  to  an- 
nounce you.  In  a  short  time  I  will  return  ;"  and 
with  a  graceful  bow,  and  a  glance  of  especial  in- 
terest to  La  Mouchette,  he  darted  forward  and 
was  soon  lost  to  their  sight  in  the  heavy  shades 
of  the  river  banks. 

It  seemed  an  age  to  our  poor  trembling  little 
Fre!ieh  flies,  while  they  awaited  their  new-found 
friend.  Gradually  it  grew  darker  and  darker. 
The  fire-flies  lightied  their  little  lamps,  and  started 
on  their  nightly  rounds.  Sometimes  tliey  held 
their  lanterns  close  to  our  poor,  timid  travellers, 
in  wonder  at  their  being  there  so  late.  But  no 
one  spoke  nor  seemed  to  care  for  them,  and  thej 
were  beginning  to  feel  veiy  lonely  and  deserted, 
when  there  arose  on  the  air  tf  confused  murmur 
of  discordant  bnzzings,  and  they  could  discern 
plainly  a  large  moving  mass  advancing  toward 
tliem  through  the  dim  twilight.  As  this  mass 
drew  nearer,  they  recognized  in  the  leader  their 
Bluebottle  "friend,  and  Brunette  exclaimed  ener- 
getically, *  Bon  !  tres  bon  !  "  but  Mouchette  sighed 
and  trembled,  and  no  one  could  have  told  whether 
she  was  glad  or  sorry  ;  but,  ever  mindful  of  de- 
corum, she  rose,  and  stood  to  receive  her  friend 
and  his  companions. 

Bluebottle  was  the  first  to  speak.  ^  Made- 
moiselle," said  he,  "  my  heart  was  in  advance  of 
the  wishes  of  my  friends,  and,  I  must  add,  to  the 
laws  of  our  order.  I  bring  you  a  choice,  however, 
which  I  lay  wiih  humble  submission  at  your  feet. 
One  satisfaction  will  be  mine,  in  case  you  refiise 
both  of  my  propositions.  You  will  not  be  worse 
off  than  when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  you 
and  be  of  service  to  you.  The  laws  of  our 
community  forbid  the  admission  of  metnbers  of 
other  tribes,  except  by  so  incorporating  their  in- 
terests with  ours  that  they  lose  their  individuality, 
and  become  the  same  as  ourselves.  It  is  there- 
fore now  offered  you,  Mademoiselle,"  continued 
he,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  "  to  unite  your  fate 
with  mine,  to  become  my  wife  —  and  rest  assured 
your  happiness  will  be  the  aim  of  my  life ;  but 
should  you  decide  not  to  connect  yourself  with  uh 
under  these  circumstances,  allow  me,  I  beg  of 
you,  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  colony  for  your 
sake,  and  roaming  by  your  side  through  life ;  for 
only  where  you  are,  can  I  in  future  find  my  hap- 
piness I " 

Faint  with  the  rush  of  emotion,  Mouchette 
sank  upon  a  broad  mullein  leaf,  and  was  silent ; 
while  Bluebottle,  emboldened  by  his  ardent  hopes, 
drew  dose  to  her  side,  and  genlJy  buzzed,  "^  Ma- 
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belle  Mouchette !  sols  la  mieoDe !  je  t'adore ! "  and 
La  Mouchette  answered  in  a  low  murmur,  ^  Tou- 
jours  k  toi ! " 

"^  Friends  I  **  exclaimed  the  exultant  Bluebottle, 
^  she  18  mine  !  " 

*•  So  far,  so  good,"  answered  the  spokesman  of 
the  crowd  ;  now  for  a  husband  for  the  little  brown 
thing  there,"  pointing  to  Brunette. 
*  "  Mais  non !  uon ! "  screamed  she,  in  alarm. 
''Je  ne  veux  jamais  me  marier!  Je  suis  a  Mou- 
chette!" 

*^  Grant  me  this  favor  on  this  happy  occasion, 
my  brothers  of  the  colony,"  asked  Bluebottle. 
This  &ithfal  creature  is  a  part  of  her  mistress, 
and  to  separate  her  from  her  would  kill  her; 
make  a  her  merciful  exception  to  our  law,  for  my 
sake  ! "  The  vote  was  taken,  and  was  unanimous 
VOL  &vor  of  the  celibacy  of  La  Brunette. 

"  Grace  k  Dieu !  "  exclaimed  the  little  creature, 
enraptured ;  "je  suis  horrtUement  laide  !  " 

A  procession  was  forthwith  formed,  with  the 
happy  Bluebottle  and  his  Mouchette  at  the  head, 


with  Brunette  closely  following.  All  the  colony 
united  in  a  loud  buzzing  chorus  of  welcome  and 
congratulation  as  they  proceeded  to  the  river 
bank.  Arrived  there,  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  with  grettt  pomp.  The  guests 
danced  in  the  dear  moonlight  upon  the  sands, 
and  the  fire-flies,  always  kind  and  neighborly  in 
their  attentions,  lighted  up  the  surrounding  bushes 
into  brilliant  ball-rooms.  The  bride  pouted  a  lit* 
tie  at  being  obliged  to  sign  her  name  "  Bluebottle," 
but  was  consoled  by  the  addition,  in  small  letters, 
of  "nee  Mouchette"  after  the  Parisian  style. 

All  this  happened  a  great  many  summers  ago ; 
but  on  the  banks  of  a  little  rivulet  that  empties 
into  the  Hudson  River,  a  short  distance  above 
New  York,  there  is  a  large  swarm  of  flies 
in  perpetual  motion.  Their  wings  are  blue  and 
gauzy,  but  their  bodies  are  green  and  gpld.  They 
are  the'  descendants  of  the  Bluebottle  and  La 
Mouchette  of  our  story,  from  whom  this  tradition 
has  l)een  handed  down  to  the  present  generation, 
and  here  it  goes  to  the  next. 


BABY  NANNIE. 


BY  ANNE  SJLVERNAIL. 


Gbahdma  called  up  the  stairway,  *^  They  are 
coming,  Gitty ! " 

Aunt  Gitty  had  her  lap  full  of  work,  but  she 
ooold  not  stay  to  dispose  of  it  properly,  so  she 
let  it  &11,  piece  by  piece,  as  she  flew  down  the 
stairs,  and  she  never  stopped  till  she  reached  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Far  away  she  saw  a  wagon 
coming,  and  the  horses  were  gray,  like  Jenny  and 
Kipper.  When  they  came  nearer,  there  was 
Aunt  Dorcas  on  the  front  seat,  and  she  had  a 
bmidle  in  her  lap.  Hurrah !  she  lifts  it,  and 
waves  it  like  a  flag.  It  is  the  baby  I  Aunt 
Gitty  waved  her  hand  in  return,  and  ran  toward 
them,  and  then  back  again,  for  she  wished  to  be 
at  the  gate  as  soon  as  the  wagon.  All  the  house- 
hold were  there  when  it-  stopped,  and  Nannie, 
who  did  not  remember  her  acquaintances  of  the 
summer  before,  looked  greatly  astonished  at  the 
greetings  she  received  from  all  sides.  Of  course 
h^  shy  babyship  must  not  be  touched  till  she 
was  a  little  acquainted,  for  she  would  be  fright- 
ened, —  all  knew  that  But  she  showed  a  few 
bashful  smiles  and  dimples  in  return  for  the  fond, 
yet  respectfiil  attentions  lavished  on  her. 

She  had  not  been  in  the  house  long,  when 


Aunt  Gitty  brought  her  two  half-grown  kittens, 
so  speckled  with  yellow,  black,  and  white,  that 
grandma  called  them  "calico  kittens."  Baby 
was  delighted,  and  her  tongue  was  loosened.  She 
smoothed  their  fur  with  her  little  pink  fingers, 
jabbering  about  "  Kitty-John,"  and  "  Papa-gone," 
till  she  happened  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Billy.  Then 
she  lifted  both  hands,  and  cried  out,  "'AVe 
wow-wow ! "  and  straightening  herself  out,  she 
slipped  down  from  her  mother's  lap,  and  caught 
Billy  about  the  neck,  and  hugged  him  as  though 
he  were  her  oldest  friend. 

Aunt  Dorcas  had  been  with  her  on  the  last 
stage  of  her  journey,  so  they  two  were  already 
acquainted ;  and  very  soon  she  would  let  Aunt 
Gitty  carry  her  about,  while  she  pointed  at 
things,  and  asked  in  her  tender  little  voice, 
"  Tat  ?  "  which  meant,  of  course,  "  What's  that  ?" 

The  next  morning  Ida  and  Lolo  came  in,  and 
then  their  baby  cousin  was  nearly  smothered  with 
hugs  and  kisses ;  but  she  did  not  complain,  for 
she  liked  children,  and  was  not  afraid  of  them. 
Lolo  whispered  to  Aunt  Gitty,  "  Mayn't  I  pick  a 
<  lady  in  the  valley  '  for  the  baby  ?  "  Aunt 
Gitty  said  ^  Yes,"  and  Lolo  ran  out  in  the  gar- 
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den,  and  soon  came  back  with  a  ^  lily  of  the  val- 
ley/' all  fresh  aud  dewy.  She  handed  it  to  the 
baby,  who  took  it  delicately  between  her  thumb 
and  finger,  and  kept  it,  and  carried  it  ubout^  till 
nothing  but  the  withered  stem  wai4  li;fl. 

Lucky  lost  no  time  in  getting  acquainted  with 
Baby  Nannie ;  he  drew  her  about  everywhere 
in  her  little  carriage.  Bound  and  round  the 
fountain,  —  over  the  dandelions  tliat  starred  the 
green  grass  there,  —  alongside  the  flower-garden, 
and  by  the  orchard  fence,  where  they  could  look 
thrott<;h  and  see  the  little  pigs,  —  six  comical  lit- 
tle things,  with  a  twist  just  alike  in  every  one 
of  their  tails.  Lucky  told  his  papa  that  they 
were  not  the  same  kind  as  their  mother,  for  none 


of  them  had  a  short  tail  like  hers.  It  was  too 
bad  to  laugh  at  him.  How  should  he  know  that 
her  tail  had  been  cut  off? 

One  day  Lucky  brought  her  his  great  treasure, 
—  a  case  of  colored  pencils  ;  and  he  showed  her 
how  to  mark  with  them,  getting  down  beside  her 
where  she  was  sitting  on  the  floor  with  her  pic- 
ture-book. She  took  a  pencil  and  marked  in  her 
book  without  much  respect  for  the  pictures,  and 
pointed  out  to  Lucky  "  John-gone,"  a  picture  of 
a  man  all  out  of  sight,  except  one  leg  and  a  piece 
of  his  body.  Pretty  soon  she  was  tired  of  it, 
and  took  up  her  sewing.  She  was  hemming  a 
handkerchief  for  «  Papa-gone."  She  had  a  piece 
of  cloth,  and  sticking  a  threaded  needle  into  one 
side,  she  drew  it  out  on  the  other.  The  thread 
had  no  knot  at  the  end,  and  NHunie  would  have 
been  quite  worried  if  the  thread  fsdled  to  slip 


through  every  time  she  took  a  stitch.  Lucky 
brought  his  *♦  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,"  and 
read  to  her  a  long  time.  She  looked  the  picture 
of  industry  and  attention ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  she  understood  a  word  of  the  readiog, 
any  more  than  she  succeeded  in  making  a  stitch. 
When  Lucky  went  away,  he  charged  everybody 
not  to  take  ^he  pencils  away  from  the  baby. 

Ida  and  Lolo  played  with  Nannie  in  the  yard, 
and  Alice,  who  was  an  older  baby  than  Nannie, 
took  turns  with  her  in  being  dragged  about  in 
the  carriage.  Each  must  have  some  flowers  in 
her  lap  when  she  rode.  Sometimes  it  was  a 
bunch  of  lilac  blossoms,  and  sometimes  a  gaudy 
tuL'p,  or  a  handful  of  pansies.  One  day  Alice 
climbed  into  the  carriage  alone,  as  it  stood 
in  a  corner  of  the  back-stoop.  She  hitched 
this  way  and  that,  trying  to  make  it  go,  and, 
as  the  tongue  rested  high  against  the  wall, 
the  carriage  tipped  over  backward.  Baby 
Nannie,  afraid  that  her  playmate  was  hurt, 
set  up  a  cry ;  but  not  a  sound  was  heard 
from  Baby  Alice.  When  Nannie's  mother 
*  helped  her  out  of  the  carriage-top,  and  set 
her  on  her  feet,  she  stood  perfectly  stilL 

"  Didn't  you  hurt  you,  Alice  ? "  asked 
Nannie's  mother. 

"Yes,"  said  Alice,  solemnly,  but  with- 
out a  whimper.  A  few  moments  ail^r,  she 
was  getting  Nannie  to  toddle  about  after 
dandelions  with  her,  as  merry  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Nannie,  when  she  saw  a 
dandelion,  would  cry,  "  'A  mamma "  (for 
mamma),  and  run  to  get  it  She  made  her 
mamma  rich  every  day  with  her  gifb  of 
daisies  and  dandelions. 

One  of  Nannie's  greatest  pleasures  was  to 
go  with  Aunt  Gitty  to  feed  the  chickens ;  and  if  she 
had  any  trouble  that  made  her  cry,  the  quickest 
way  to  soothe  her  was  to  put  on  her  little  sun- 
bonnet  and  take  her  out  to  the  chicken-coo()s  in 
the  garden.  She  chattered  aud  laughed  all  ih& 
way  there,  and  seemed  never  tired  of  watching 
the  chickens.  Little  yellow  balls  of  down  that 
they  were,  greediness  in  them  looked  charming, 
and  their  low,  self-satisfied  talk  over  their  meals, 
sounded  very  sweet.  By  and  by  some  of  them 
would  make  just  such  noises  as  that  hoarse  roar 
from  the  throat  of  the  Brahma  rooster,  which 
scared  Nannie  one  day.  "  Wow  -  wow  ! "  she 
cried,  "  Bitey-John  I "  and  she  ran  to  her  mother 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  lap. 

The  mysterious  John,  whose  name  Nannie 
used  so  often,  was  the  man  who  came  to  her 
papa's  house  to  empty  the  coal-ashes.    His  smiles 
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and  fiiendly  greetings,  whenever  he  saw  her  at 
door  or  window,  had  won  her  heart 

Sometimes  Nannie  went  to  the  harn-jard  with 
Atmt  Gittj  to  feed  the  large  chickens,  and  then 
there  was  ftin  ;  for  all  the  old  hens  would  squab- 
ble with  each  other,  and  the  hens  without  chick- 
ens would  dive  in  among  the  chickens,  and  the 
(Sickens  themselves  were  so  greedy  and  silly. 
The  half-feathered,  gawky  things,  lost  time  chas- 
JBg  each  other  round  and  round  for  the  large 
pieces,  while  the  old  hens,  with  their  great  bills, 
were  getting  the  most  and  best  of  everything. 
Here  Nannie  could  look  through  into  the  lane 
lod  see  a  little  red  calf,  which  she  called  a 
"boo;"  and  Fanny's  colt,  to  her  great  delight, 
would  cpme  and  put  his  head  over  the  gate,  and 
let  Auut  Gitty  pat  his  black  nose. 

Beside  the  '< calico  kittens"  at  grandma's, 
there  was  one  which  was  striped  just  like  a  tiger ; 
aod  one  day,  when  it  lay  curled 
Qoder  the  lounge,  Naimie,  playing 
about  there,  caught  a  glimpse  of  it 
in  its  dusky  corner.  She  was 
down  on  the  floor,  but  was  too 
much  in  a  hurry  to  get  up  ;  so  she 
crept  in  all  haste  to  her  mother, 
calling  out,  <*  Yion  !  Yion  I  "  She 
knew  what  lions  were  well  enough, 
for  she  had  seen  pictures  of  them 
in  her  primers.-  Another  time 
Nannie  was  in  the  kitchen,  when 
Aunt  Dorcas  gave  her  some 
dough  to  make  cakes  for  ^  Papa- 
gone.**  She  made  them  very  nicely, 
and  spread  them  on  a  little  tin 
plate.  Aunt  Dorcas  took  the  plate,  and  was 
going  to  put  them  in  the  oven  and  bake  them 
for  her ;  but,  as  soon  as  Nannie  saw  the  doors 
shutdng  on  them  in  that  dark  hole,  she  cried  out 
m  alarm,  and  the  cakes  had  to  be  taken  out. 

Nannie  conld  not  bear  to  hear  the  piano,  and 
if  Benjamin  twangled  his  guitar,  or  exercised  his 
TJoliti,  he  must  go  beyond  her  hearing ;  but  Lolo's 
singing,  sometimes,  made  her  noisily  happy,  es- 
pecially if  Lolo  invented  'the  words  and  tune, 
and  she  would  listen  complacently  to  the  comical 
singing  of  Charlie  and  Baby  Alice.  Even  the 
roar  of  the  old  drum  which  Lucky  brought  from 
the  garret  one  day,  and  beat  before  her,  she  en- 
dured without  winking.  Anything  which  chil- 
dren could  do,  pleased  her. 

Nannie  was  taken  long  journeys  about  the 
&rni  in  her  little  carriage  ;  but,  one  day  she  had 
a  larger  escort  than  usual.  Lucky,  who  was 
never  satisfied  if  he  could  not  draw  her,  was  the 


main  horse  for  her  carriage ;  but  Ida  and  Lolo 
were  allowed,  as  a  great  favor,  to  take  turns  at 
helping  him.  Benjamin,  Aunt  Gitty,  Aunt  Dor- 
cas, and  Nannie's  mother,  walked  behind  the  car- 
riage. They  went  through  the  lane,  stirring  up 
the  "  boo  "  there  to  Fome  ungainly  frisks,  and 
along  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  meadow, 
where  they  could  see  the  beautiful  clover  fields, 
and  then  down  into  the  hollow,  where  the  brook 
ran.  Ida  and  Lolo  scampered  along  the  grassy 
slope  beside  the  road,  to  find  strawberries  foV 
Nannie  ;  and  Aunt  Dorcas  picked  thorn  blossoms 
for  her  from  the  trees  where  the  honey-hees  were 
working  in  crowds.  Beyond  the  bars  they  skirted 
the  field  of  young  wheat,  and  at  last  stopped  by 
the  woods.  Benjamin  lifted  Nannie  out  of  her 
carriage  and  carried  her  in  his  arms  through  the 
swamp,  a  hoUow  between  the  ledges,  which,  later 
in  summer,  is  bright  with  flowers  and  hutterflies. 


Nannie  and  the  Tion  under  the  lonnge. 

Beyond,  they  climbed  a  wooded  hill,  or  ledge. 
The  ground  was.  strewn  with  pine  needles,  and 
the  air  was  scented  with  the  sweet  smell  of  the 
new  growth  on  the  evergreens.  At  the  top, 
Nannie  was  set  down  on  a  shawl  spread  for  her, 
while  the  other  children  scattered  about  to  gather 
young  wintergreens.  Lucky  brought  her  a  hand- 
ful, and  tumbled  down  beside  her,  with  his  heels 
very  much  up-hill,  and  talked  to  her  while  she 
ate  her  wintergreens. 

Nannie  was  very  neat,  so,  when  she  had  fin- 
ishes!, she  carefully  brushed  out  the  little  twigs 
and  bits  that  had  fallen  into  her  lap.  Ida  and 
Lolo  brought  her  some  wintergreens,  and  some  of 
their  scarlet  berries  ;  so  she  had  her  hands  fiill 
when  she  was  taken  back  to  her  carriage.  Going 
down  the  slope  beside  the  wheat-field,  there  was 
a  sudden  outcry  from  the  head  of  the  procession. 
The  carriage  had  tipped  over  on  the  soft  hill- 
side.    Baby  was  tied  in,  so  there  was  quite  a 
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time  getting  her  out  to  see  if  she  was  hart  She 
was  onlj  a  little  fnghtened,  and  was  soon  paci- 
fied ;  but  thei*e  was  one  who  suffered  more  than 
she  did  from  the  accident,  and  that  was  the  un- 
happy "  bonny  "  that  drew  the  carriage.  When 
he  saw  her  put  back  in  her  seat,  and  Benjamin 
drawing  her,  he  just  put  his  face  against  the 
fence,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  would  allow  himself  to  be 
comforted. 

«  The  worst  of  it  is,"  he  said,  "  you'll  never 
let  me  draw  her  again." 

But  his  cheerfulness  was  restored  by  the  time 
they  reached  the   brook.     Here,   while    Nannie 


was  having  a  drink  from  her  little  cup,  Billy  \ 
a  frog  in  the  water,  and  soused  into  the  deepest 
place  after  it.  Nannie  set  up  a  cry  of  affright, 
and  made  frantic  motions  toward  him.  She 
thought  her  darling  "  wow-wow  "  was  going  to 
be  drowned,  and  she  was  only  quieted  when  Billy 
was  called  out,  and  had  capered  and  shaken  him- 
self beside  her,  to  show  that  he  was  safe  and 
sound.  When  they  were  going  through  the  lane, 
Lucky  again  headed  the  procession,  and  dragged 
the  carriage  home  in  triumph. 

At  last  Nannie's  papa  came  and  took  her  and 
her  mamma  away.  It  was  only  a  ride  to  her, 
and  she  was  delighted  to  go.     "  Nannie  go  too- 


I(U  aiid  Lolo  drawing  Baby  Naonie  round  the  fouutaiu. 


ah,"  she  cried,  as  (he  horses  drove  up  to  the 
door.  How  eyerybody  did  plague  her  with  hugs 
and  kisses.  She  went  away,  and  when  Jenny 
and  Nipper  came  back,  Nannie  was  not  in  the 
wagon  behind  them.  **Tooty"  (the  cars)  car- 
ried her  away  off  so  far  that  nobody  at  grand- 
ma's could  hope  to  see  her  again  in  a  long  time ; 
but  every  week  they  heard  from  her,  and  laughed 
over  her  new  plays  and  funny  sayings.  It  was 
almost  like  seeing  her,  to  read  how  she  would 
shove  her  blocks  along  the  floor,  saying  ^'  too-too- 
too,"  like  the  cars,  and  calling  it  '^  going  to  Toy 
to  see  mine  de'  mamma."  Nobody  but  ^  mine 
de'  mamma"  must  pick  her  up  when  she  fell 
down.  This  happened  one  day  when  her  mam- 
ma was  up-stairs,  and,  of  course,  Nannie  could 


not  pick  herself  up,  or  allow  anybody  else  to  do 
it;  so  she  crept  to  the  stairway  and  called, 
*'  Mamma,  pick  mine  up."  This,  perhaps,  must 
be  counted  with  her  naughty  doings,  —  it  is  cer- 
tain there  came  no  record  of  anything  naughtier. 
By  and  by  Nannie  had  a  little  baby  sister,  so 
she  could  not  msist  any  more  that  she  was  ^  baby 
'o  day  "  (baby  all  day,  or  all  the  time),  even  if 
people  did  call  her  ^  a  little  girl ; "  nor  could  she 
excuse  herself,  when  scolded  for  any  uauglity 
doings,  by  saying,  with  such  a  funny  little  whine, 
"  Nannie  baby  "  (Nannie  is  a  baby).  No,  Nan- 
nie could  not  be  "  baby  "  any  more  ;  but  she  was 
not  sorry,  —  she  was  very  proud.  She  called 
herself  a  **  bid  gull,"  and  loved  the  "  itty  baby  " 
with  all  her  heart.       • 
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BY  ALBA. 


xrv. 


Bee,  bee, 

Come  hither  to  me, 
And  show  me  jour  bag  of  honey ; 

Bee,  bee,  • 

Fly  over  the  sea. 
And  sell  it  for  golden  money. 

Fly  out  of  the  country 
Far  into  the  town, 

And  buy  my  new  dolly 
A  fine  silken  gown, 
And  a  hat  and  feathers  so  bonny. 

Bee,  bee. 

Come  hither  to  me, 
And  show  me  your  bag  of  honey; 

JSee,  Dee, 

Fly  over  the  sea. 
And  sell  it  for  golden  money. 

Fly  over  the  steeple, 
And  into  the  street, 

And  buy  some  sugar-plums 
Pretty  and  sweet, 
And  hie  with  them  home  to  Johnny. 

XV. 

As  pussy  sat  washing  her  face  by  the  gate, 

A  nice  little  dog  came  to  have  a  good  chat. 
And  after  some  talk  about  matters  of  state 

Said,  with  a  low  bow :  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Cat, 
I  really  do  hope  you'll  not  think  I  am  rude ; 

I  am  curious,  I  know,  and  that  you  may  say,  — 
Perhaps  you'll  be  angry :  but  no,  you're  too  good : 

Pray  why  do  you  wash  in  that  very  odd  way  ? 
Now  I,  every  day,  rush  away  to  the  lake, 

And  in  the  clear  water  I  dive  and  I  swim ; 
I  dry  my  wet  fur  with  a  run  and  a  shake, 


And  am  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  neat  as  a  pin. 
But  you  any  day  in  the  sun  may  be  seen 

Just  rubbing   yourself   with    your  little   red 

tongue,  — 
I  admire  the  grace  with  which  it  is  done,  — 
But  really,  now,  are  you  sure  you  get  yourself 
clean  ?  " 
The  cat,  who  sat  swelling  with  rage  and  sur- 
pi-ise 
At  this,  could  no  longer  her  fury  contain ; 

For  she  had  always  supposed  herself  rather 
precise. 
And  of  her  sleek  neatness  had  been  somewhat 
vain. 
So  she  flew  at  poor  doggie  and  boxed  both  his 
ears, 
Scratched  his  nose  and  his  eyes,  and  spit  in  his 
face, 
And  sent  him  off  yelping :  from  which  it  ap- 
pears 
Those  who  ask  prying  questions  may  meet  with 
disgrace. 

XVI.  ' 


As  Dick's  top  was  spinning 
Around  on  the  floor, 

It  bounced  over  the  table 
And  out  at  the  door. 

Danced  out  at  the  door, 
And  into  the  hall. 

And  made  a  great  hole  in 
His  grandmamma's  wall. 

Away  then  it  dashed. 
Jumped  over  the  stairs, 

And  fell  in  a  platter 
Of  apples  and  pears, 

Where  it  lay  very  quiet 
Till,  rosy  and  fiiir, 
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Dickon  sat  up  to  dessert 
In  his  little  high  chair, 

When  his  grandmamma  gave  him, 

With  a  verj  grave  air, 
His  top  from  the  fruit-dish 

For  an  excellent  pear. 

But  Dickon,  the  rogue, 

Like  a  cunuing  joung  snipe, 

Said,  ^  I  think,  m  j  dear  grandma, 
This  pear  is  not  vnpe. 

'-  Please  give  me  another, 

I'll  put  this  away 
Very  safe  in  my  pocket, 

For  some  other  day." 

XYII. 

Katy  did,  Katy  did  I 

Pray  what  did  Katy  do, 
That  all  her  sisters  should  cry  out. 
And  scold  and  chatter  it  about  ? 
E^aty  did  what  was  forbid  * 
Katy  did,  Katy  did. 

Katy  did,  Katy  did  ! 
Maybe  you  do  it  too  ; 
Ah  !  then  you*d  take  the  other  side. 
And  make  excuse,  or  try  to  hide 
That  Katy  did  what  was  forbid : 
Katy  did,  Katy  did. 

Katy  did,  Katy  did  ! 

Do  you  really  think  it  true  ? 
And  are  you  sure  you  are  not  glad  ? 
You  do  not  seem  so'  very,  sad 
Tliat  Katy  did  what  was  forbid : 
Katy  did,  Katy  did. 

Katy  did,  Katy  did  ! 

O,  do  say  something  new ! 
If  of  your  clamor  we  were  rid, 


We  wouldn't  care  what  Katy  did  ! 
If  she  did  what  was  forbid  : 
Katy  did,  Katy  did. 

xvra. 

Two  little  wrens  have  built  their  nest 

In  the  old  tree  by  the  door, 
And  there  they've  hatched  a  thriving  brood. 

And  on  them  set  great  store. 

The  noisy,  busy,  saucy  things 

Are  scolding  all  the  day. 
And  every  one  that  passes  by, 

They  try  to  drive  away. 

When  the  red-cheeked  baker  boy  comes  in 

With  his  basket  full  of  bread. 
They  rave  as  if  they'd  like  to  peck 

The  eyes  out  of  his  head. 

Ah,  here  he  comes,  and  they  b^in, 

*'  Go  away,  you  hateful  boy  ; 
You  know  you've  oome  to  steal  our  nest. 

And  our  children  to  destroy. 

^  We  do  not  like  your  looks  at  all. 

Your  face  is  much  too  faX ; 
You've  got  a  ragged  jacket  on, 

And  a  dirty,  torn  old  hat" 

The  baker  boy  looks  up  and  laughs. 

For  kind  he  is,  and  good ; 
"  I  would  not  hurt  your  nest,"  he  says, 

«  Or  any  of  your  brood." 

And  whistling,  off  he  goes.     The  wrens 

Bluster  with  pride  and  glee ; 
«  Chip,  chip,"  they  chatter,  **  we're  the  birds ; 

He's  afraid  of  t«,  you  see." 

Then  round  they  whisk,  and  back  again. 

To  feed  then-  neiiCliugs  small. 
And  teach  them  that  of  bravest  birds 

The  wren  exceeds  them  all. 


INDIAN   CLUB   EXERCISES. 

BY  a  R.   TREAT. 

To  the  Exercises  contained  in  the  April  num-  ures  13  and  14.     If  you  tnm   to  those  figures, 

ber  I  wish  to  add  two,  which  should  have  been  you  will  notice  that  in  the  former  the  left  hand 

introduced  after  Exercise  24,  because  they  con-  describes  an  "  arm  circle  "  and  a  "  wrist  circle," 

sist  of  a  combination  of  the  movements  of  fig-  while  the  right  hand  is  describing  two  '*  head  cir- 
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des."  You  will  also  notice  that  in  the  latter  figure 
the  left  hand  desciibes  an  ^  arm  circle "  and  a 
''head circle  "  alternately,  whHe  the  right  hand  is 
describing  two  "  side  wrist  circles."  The  new  ex- 
ercises I  am  about  to  give  consist  of  an  alterna- 
tion of  these  two  movements.  I  shall  have  to  num- 
ber them  next  in  order,  but  you  may,  if  you 
please,  consider  them  as  belonging  next  to  Exer- 
cise 24. 

Exercise  33.  —  Stand  in  the  position  of  fig- 
are  13.  Let  the  left  hand  swing  thi'ough  the 
"  arm  circle "  and  **  wrist  circle,**  and  let  the 
right  hand  swing  through  the  "  head  circle  "  twice ; 
then  let  the  right  hand,  instead  of  continuing  the 
**  head  circle,"  change  to  the  "  arm  circle  "  to  the 
left  swing  through  that  and  the  "  head  circle,** 
while  the  left  hand  is  describing  two  ^  wrist  cir- 
I  des;"  when  this  is  done,  begin  again  as  in  fig- 
I  nre  13.  This  exercise  may  seem  simpler  if  I  add 
that  each  hand  swings  through  three  small  circles 
after  swinging  through  one  large  circle.  Thus, 
m  figure  13,  the  right  hand  describes  two  "head 
drcles,"  while  the  left  hand  is  describing  an  "  arm 
drcle "  and  a  **  wrist  circle."  Therefbi'e,  when 
the  right  hand  swings  off  into  the  "  arm  circle," 
after  completing  that,  it  describes  a  "  head  circle  " 
agam,  which,  added  to  the  two  it  described  be- 
fore, makes  three  **  head  circles "  to  one  "  arm 
drcle."  In  lik^  manner  the  left  hand,  beginning 
with  an  "  arm  circle,"  describes  three  "  wrist  cir- 
des "  before  it  returns  to  the  **  arm  circle." 

Exercise  34.  —  This  is  precisely  like  Exer- 
dse  33,  except  that  the  right  hand  does  what  the 
left  hand  did  before.  Begin  as  in  figure  13,  the 
rigU  hand  at  full  arm's  length,  the  left  hand  at 
the  chin.  Then  let  the  right  hand  swing  off  into 
the  "  arm "  and  "  wrist  circle,"  and  the  left  hand 
mto  the  "  head  circle,"  changing  as  before. 

Exercise  35.  —  Stand  as  in  figure  13.  Let 
the  left  hand  describe  the  "  arm  circle,"  and  the 
right  the  **  head  circle  ; "  but  as  the  left  hand 
changes  to  the  "  wrist  circle,"  let  the  right  hand 
diange  to  the  "arm  circle "  to  the  left.  As  each 
completes  its  circle,  begin  again  as  at  first 

Exbrc.se  36.  —  The  same  movement,  except 
that  the  circles  are  made  toward  the  right,  in- 
stead of  toward  the  left.  These  two,  35  and  36, 
are  not  so  complicated  as  33  and  34,  but  they 
are  more  difficult,  because  more  care  is  needed  to 
make  the  circles  agree  in  their  "  time,"  since  they 
ought  to  rise  and  fell  exactly  together. 

I  will  now  describe  the  fourth  simple  move- 
ment of  the  Indian  Club  Exercises,  and  with  a 
few  exercises  in  which  this  movement  is  used, 
will  conclude  this  series  of  papers.   For  want  of  a 


better  name,  I  shall  call  this  a  "half  head  circle  " 
and  "half  arm  circle,"  because  it  resembles  the 
"  head  circle  "  and  *'  arm  circle  "  very  closely,  and 
actually  consists  of  a  half  circle..  The  accom- 
panying figure  (17)  will  explain  both  parts  of 
this  movement,  and  will  illustrate  the  first  of  the 
exercises  which  follow. 

Exercise  37.  —  Stand  as  in  figure  17.  Let 
the  club  fall  from  its  horizontal  position  down- 
ward behmd  the  head,  and  at  the  same  time,  let 
the  arm  yield  to  the  motion  of  the  club,  till  it  is 
extended  at  full  length,  as  in  the  dotted  arm  and 
club  of  the  figure.  Without  stopping  longer 
than  is  sufficient  to  reach  the  horizontal  position, 
let  the  club  fall  again,  and  pass  the  body  in  front 
downward  and  upward  to  the  first  position  over 
the  head,  bending  the  arm  as  it  rises.  I  cannot 
say  too  much  in  praise  of  this  exercise,  for,  al- 
though the  exertion  in  performing  it  is  not  great, 
the  ease  of  the  motion  after  it  is  mastered  ren- 
ders it  a  continual  delight  and  fascination.     As  a 
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Fig.  17. 

key  to  the  mastery  of  the  exercise,  let  me  sug^ 
gest  that  when  the  club  rises  with  the  upward 
swing  in  front,  it  should  be  carried  or  allowed  to 
go  to  a  horizontal  position  over  the  head,  as  far 
to  the  opposite  side  as  the  arm  will  permit.  Then, 
in  felling  behind  the  head,  it  will  swing  itself  out 
to  the  length  of  the  aim.  Indeed,  the  whole 
movement  is  to  be  yielded  to,  rather  than  com- 
pelled. 

Exercise  38.  —  Repeat  the  same  movement 
with  the  left  arm. 

Exercise  39.  —  Stand  as  in  figure  18.  Let 
the  clubs  fall  together,  the  right  behind  the  head, 
out  to  the  length  of  the  arm  ;  the  left  down  and 
up  to  the  horizontal  position  over  the  head.  Then 
let  them  fall  together  again,  each  describing  a 
semicircle,  and  returning  to  its  first  position.  Be 
cai*eful  in  this  exercise,  as  in  the  preceding,  to  let 
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the  dub,  as  it  rises  over  the  head,  swing  out  as 
far  to  the  opposite  side  as  the  arm  will  permit, 
and  be  careful  also  to  keep  the  two  movements 
in  perfect  time  with  each  other ;  the  clubs  ought 
to  fall,  rise,  and  reach  the  horizontal  position  ex- 
actly together. 


/cr:; 


qr^ 


Fig.  18. 

Exercise  40.  —  Stand  as  in  figure  19  or  fig- 
ure 17,  since  this  Exercise  and  Exercise  37  be- 
gin alike.  Let  the  club  fall,  as  before,  behind  the 
head,  out  to  the  length  of  the  arm,  and  downward 
again  from  the  horizontal  position ;  but,  instead 


of  letting  it  return  to  the  horizontal  position  over 
the  head,  let  it  swing  through  the  complete  ^  arm 
circle,"  and  change  to  the  ^  side  wrist  cir- 
cle ; "  in  finishing  that  circle,  let  it  swing  over 


to  the  position  of  the  horizontal  outstretched 
arm,  and  fall  again,  this  time  to  return  to  the 
position  from  which  it  started.  Then  swing  off 
again. 

Exercise  41.  —  Hepeat  the  same  movement 
with  the  left  arm. 

Exercise  42.  —  Stand  as  in  figure  18.  Let 
both  clubs  Ml  together.  As  the  left  club  falls 
from  the  position  of  the  horizontal  outstretched 
arm,  iust^  of  rising  to  the  position  over  the 
head,  let  it  swing  through  the  ^  arm  circle,"  chang- 
ing to  the  ^  side  wrist  circle  "  as  the  right  club 
swings  through  the  ^  arm  circle,"  changing  again 
to  the  "  half  arm  circle  "  as  the  right  club  swings 
through  the  ^  side  wrist  circle,"  and  returning  to 
its  first  position,  describing  the  ^  half  head  cir- 
cle," as  the  right  club  describes  the  ^  half  arm 
circle."     Then  start  off  for  a  second  round. 

With  these  Exercises  I  must  take  my  leave  of 
the  enthusiastic  young  clubbists  who  read  the 
^  Riverside."  I  would  only  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  exercises  which  have  been  described  are 
the  principal  and  most  attractive  of  the  Indian 
Club  series.  Many  more  might  have  been  de- 
scribed, but  these  were  thought  sufficient  to  intro- 
duce all  who  desired  it  to  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  this  most  honorable  art.  If  you  wish 
to  use  other  exercises,  arrange  them  for  your- 
selves. You  can  easily  do  it,  uo|v  that  these  are 
known  to  you.  Make  also  combinations  of  these 
and  other  exercises,  so  that  you  can  pass  from 
one  to  another,  without  stopping  to  begin  afresh. 
In  devising  new  exercises  and  combinations,  you 
will  have  enough  to  tax  your  ingenuity  and  skill 
to  the  utmost ;  and  in  fiiithful,  regular  practice, 
you  will  surely  find  Uie  high  road  to  health,  for 
which  many  in  these  days  search  long  and  in  vain. 
Of  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  exercises,  this  is  the  best, 
since  it  can  be  practiced  in  the  open  air  when- 
ever the  weather  would  permit  any  out-door 
work,  and  can  be  practiced  within  doors  wherever 
there  is  ^'  room  enough  to  swuig  a  cat  in."  But 
the.**e  things  were  said  in  the  November  ^  River- 
side," and  I  must  not  detain  you  with  their  repe- 
tition now.  As  a  word  of  parting,  let  me  ex- 
press the  hope  that  your  enjoyment  in  the  use  of 
the  Indian  Clubs  may  be  as  great  as  mine  has 
been,  and  that  you  may  become  as  strongly  at- 
tached as  I  am  to  those  inanimate  though  fiiith- 
ful  servants  of  your  wilL 
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Sit  here  on  the  Settle  beside  me,  children,  and 
look  through  your  fists,  so  !  You  understand  me,  — 
joa  make  a  little  telescope  of  your  hand.  See  how 
it  makes  a  picture  of  the  landscape  no  larger  than 
our  frontispiece.  Did  you  ever  think  how  pictures 
were  like  the  eye,  taking  upon  a  small  surface  scenes 
that  perhaps  extend  over  miles  of  space.  Now  it  is 
somewhat  so  with  such  a  subject  as  the  picture  you 
see  to-day,  —  "  SchooFs  out  I  '*  The  artist  looked 
through  the  hand,  and  all  the  schools  in  the  country, 
with  all  the  happy  scholars,  were  brought  down  into 
this  one  little  picture  of  merry  children,  who  are 
racing  headlong  down  the  hill.  Do  not  be  too  much 
alarmed.  That  stone  wall,  the  artist  tells  me,  is 
jost  three  feet  high,  and  the  grass  is  sofl  at  the  bot- 
tom. But,  seems  to  me,  the  bones  of  that  little  one 
who  is  rolling  over  and  over,  will  crack  when  she 
hounces  over.     Stop  her,  somebody  :  stop  her  ! 

Let  us  welcome  some  new-comers,  who  will  stay 
with  us  for  eight  months.  Hans  Steiner,  alvM  (who 
knows  what  oLiaa  means  ?)  John  that  built  the 
House,  and  EfBe  Ashley,  with  their  friends  and  ene- 
mies, will  have  very  interesting  stories  to  tell,  I  as* 
Bure  you.     1  know,  for  they  have  told  them  to  me. 

You  have  heard  this  month,  also,  of  Alonzo  Brad- 
ley's bees,  —  real  bees,  owned  by  a  real  man  :  now  get 
the  June  number  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  in  that  you 
will  learn  what  is  first  to  be  done  about  keeping 
bees ;  and  here  let  me  say  that  I  wish  all  the  boys 
who  read  this,  and  have  tried  to  keep  bees,  would 
give  me  all  the  advice  they  can,  for  this  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  there  is  nothing  like  experience  in  these 
things.  If  you  have  any  questions  to  ask  that  are 
not  answereii  in  these  Bee  articles,  let  me  know,  and 
I  will  spe  what  can  be  done. 

Now  for  our  Riddles. 

CHARADES. 

My  first  is  an  article 

Always  nice  to  eat ; 
It  is  not  a  vegetable, 

Nor  yet  is  it  meat ; 
Hands  do  not  make  it. 

Neither  does  it  grow  ; 
In  a  wild  state  we  find  it, 

The  Bible  tells  us  so. 
My  second  is  a  planet 

We  know  not  much  about ; 
If  made  just  on  purpose  for  us,  * 

We  cannot  quite  make  out ; 
Or  whether  people  live  on  it, 

Like  creatures  here  below. 
No  one  as  yet  could  tell  us. 

So  of  course  we  do  not  know. 
My  whole  is  what  lovers  all  imagine 

Will  last  forever  and  ever. 
When  for  them  that  knot  is  tied     * 

That  God  alone  can  sever.  ruth  m. 


CHARADE  WITH  BEIIliADINGS. 
List  to  the  swelling  tide  of  sound  I 

Beethoven's  music  grand  and  sweet, 
How  perfect  harmony  is  found 

Where  varying  chords  and  discords  meet ; 
And  firom  the  vast  orchestral  throng 
Comes  pealing  one  triumphant  song. 

I  am  the  soul  of  all  that  band ; 

In  me  contained,  the  myriad  notes 
In  perfect  order  marshaled  stand. 

And  flutes'  and  hautboys'  patient  throats. 
And  viols  sweet,  and  trumpets  clear, 
Through  me  give  music  to  the  ear. 

toEnSADEDL 

Now  at  the  heart  of  all  I  life. 

And  well  for  those  who  find  me  pure  I 

Though  fair  the  outside,  oflen  I 
Lurk  foul  within,  beyond  all  cure. 

And  wise  the  man  whose  mind  can  see^ 

Or  whose  clear  vision  get  at  me. 

BEHEADED  AGAIK. 

Though  in  the  earth  I  make  my  bed. 
And  hide  myself  from  mortal  ken, 

I  hear  my  foes  at  work  o'erhead. 

And  know  that  I  am  sought  of  men ; 

They  dig  me  from  my  secret  place, 

And  clutch  me  in  their  rude  embrace. 

BEHEADED   AOAUT. 

A  sound  I  am  and  nothing  more, 

But  sweet  and  musical,  I  still 
Form  part  of  the  composer's  store, 

To  use  or  to  neglect  at  will 
And  though  I  play  a  humble  part, 

I  form  a  link  in  music's  art. 

BEHEADED   AGAIN. 

A  little  thing,  I  may  be  seen 

Wherever  you  may  chance  to  look ; 

On  earth,  in  heaven,  in  forest  green. 
In  every  page  of  every  book, 

In  field  and  grove,  in  vale  and  stream. 

In  soundest  sleep,  or  morning  dream.        f.  w.  h. 

RIDDLE. 
Behead  me,  and  I  express  patience. 
Cut  off  both  head  and  tail,  and  I  am  a  conjunc- 
tion. 

Cut  off  my  tail  twice,  and  I  am  the  cry  of  inno- 
'  cence. 

Pronounce  my  whole,  and  I  am  a  fonndation. 
Again,  and  I  am  part  of  a  glorious  art 
Again,  and  I  express  a  quality. 
My  whole  inhabits  the  water.  l.  r. 
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Proverb  Id  Picture. 


A  DOUBLE  ACROSHa 
Alike,  and  unlike :  each  to  each  unknown ; 
The  last  becomes  the  first,  ere  it  is  half  our  6wn. 

1.  Tears  so  produced  excite  no  sympathy. 

2.  — is  not  — which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 
8.  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  lurk  L  m.  b. 


ANAGRAMMATIC  ENIGMAS. 
1.  I  am  composed  of  17  letters. 
My  5,  14,  12,  is  a  negative  expression. 
My  12,  4,  11,  is  the  opposite. 
My  S,  8,  17,  is  a  destructive  weapon. 
My  12,  16,  2,  is  the  name  of  the  person  endeav(»«- 
ing  to  guess  this  enigma. 
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VLj  7,  6, 18  my  whole  objected  ta 
My  9,  2,  17,  is  a  gait. 

My  ly  10,  15,  16,  9,  is  what  many  will  make  in 
gnessiiig  this  enigma. 
My  18,  17,  12,  16,  5,  6,  is  anybody. 
My  14,  2,  S,  4,  15,  is  a  useful  carpenter's  tool. 
My  whde  is  my  name. 

2.  My  whole  is  aa  old  proverb  of  81  letters. 

My  25,  2,  20,  81,  is  what  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are. 

My  2,  7,  11,  15,  is  useful  in  summer. 

My  1,  9, 10,  is  a  useful  article. 

My  5,  6,  8,  is  an  animaL 

My  1,  11,  2,  5,  3,  12,  7,  are  abundant  in  the  for- 
ests of  Brazil. 

My  4,  14,  18,  is  a  kind  of  bed. 

My  21,  18,  80,  24^  is  very  nearly  related  to  this 
proverb. 

My  19,  16,  17,  28,  is  an  interjection. 

My  22,  23.  24,  is  one  also. 

So  is  my  26. 

My  28,  29,  15,  is  a  useful  metal. 

WORD  PUZZLES. 

1.  I  am  a  word  of  one  syllable.  Take  away  two 
of  my  letters,  and  I  am  a  word  of  two  syllables. 

2.  Take  away  my  first,  second,  or  all  my  letters,  I 
remain  the  same. 

8.  What  word  is  it  that  contains  five  letters,  and 
yet  if  you  take  away  two  letters  ten  remain  ? 

4.  What  kind  of  a  train  should  you  get  in,  if  you 
were  in  a  thunder-shower  ? 

M.  S.  H.'S  RIDDLES. 
1.  Though  a  poet  I  be, 
I  stand  on  four  ieet. 
My  first  being  changed, 

Fry  potatoes  and  meat. 
Change  again,  and  though  merchants 

To  me  three  feet  assign, 
To  you  I  declare 

lliat  four  feet  are  mine, 
And  merry  children  race  and  play 
Within  my  bounds  the  live-long  day. 

2.  My  first  b  a  lai^  body  of  water.  My  second 
is  the  emblem  of  Eternity.  My  third  is  a  river  in 
Scotland.     My  whole  inhabits  my  first 

8.  I  begin  with  a  thousand,  I  end  with  a  hundred, 
My  middle's  a  thousand  again; 
The  ninth  of  all  letters,  the  first  of  all  numbers, 

Take  their  place  in  the  rest  of  the  train  ; 
My  whole  is  a  thing  yon  never  should  do, 
For  if  you  mock  others,  ^en  they  will  mock  you. . 

4.  Aiwautifiil  piece  of  my  first 
I  received  the  other  day, 
And  concluded  into  my  second 
To  make  it  right  away. 


My  second  was  made,  —  it  was  lovely, 
£ut  I  wore  it  so  oil,  that  —  alas  1 

It  «oon  became  soiled  and  tumbled. 
It  no  longer  was  fit  to  pass. 

And  so,  to  the  arts  of  my  whole 
My  second  was  given  with  care  ; 

I  must  stop  now,  and  wear  it,  because 

'Tis  returned,  looking  sweet,  fi'esh,  and  fair. 

6.  Although  in  a  pie,  Fm  ne'er  in  a  tart, 
Part  of  every  weapon,  but  not  of  a  dart. 
Though  out  of  spirits,  Tm  ever  in  heart 

6.  I  am  composed  of  ^y^  letters.  As  I  stand,  I  am 
a  river  in  Virginia,  and  a  rascal  everywhere.  Be- 
head me,  and  I  am  the  source  of  life  and  growth  all 
over  the  world.  Behead  again,  and  I  sustain  life. 
Again,  and  I  am  only  a  little  preposition.  Transpose 
me,  and  I  impart  knowledge.  Transpose  my  last 
three,  and  I  am  a  refreshing  beverage.  Omit  my 
third,  and  I  am  a  domestic  animal  in  French,  and  the 
delight  of  social  intercourse  in  English.  Transpose 
my  first  four,  and  I  become  what  may  attack  your 
head  in  your  efibrts  to  find  me  out 

7.  I  am  composed  of  twenty-one  letters. 
My  5,  1,  14,  11,  9,  17,  is  a  kind  of  gig. 
My  4,  18,  2,  10,  5,  6,  is  to  seize  suddenly. 

My  18,  12,  8,  19,  11,  8,  is  found  in  every  Christ- 
mas cake. 

My  16,  7,  20,  4,  9,  is.  an  important  part  of  a  lady's 
apparel 

My  15,  8,  21,  17,  is  a  number. 

My  whole  is  a  friend  of  young  people,  as  the 
<'  Riverside  "  each  month  testifies. 

8.  What  river  is  death  to  education. 


ANSWERS  TO  EOTGMAS  IN  APRIL  NUMBER 

Trying  on  heads,  —  Sea,  Cass,  Ell,  lass,  M,  mass, 
CI,  class,  Bee,  bass.  Pea,  pass.  A  Sum  in  Ariihr 
metic.  — 

2)84  842  200 
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Charades,  —  1.  Pennsylvania,      2.    Needle.     8. 
Baby.    4.  5.  All.    Proverb  in  ^Picture.  — 

Uncertiunty  w<alks  on  both  sides  of  os.  il  Beheaded 
Riddle,  —  Star,  tar.  Anagrammaiie  Enigma.  —  Con- 
stantinople. 
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1 

Munday  .   * 

2 

Tuesdoj  .  , 

3 

Wedn&^tlay 

4 

Thnridajr  . 

5 

Friday^  .  .  . 

& 

Siitiirdsiy .  . 

7 

Sunday 

8 

MoiiJay  .   . 

9 

Tuciiday  .  , 

10 

Wcdn^ftdfly 

n 

Thur^itUy  . 

12 

Fdd«y  ,  ,  . 

13 

Sfttiirdiiy .  . 

U 

Sunday 

15 

Jtiiridny  .   , 

16 

Tuesday  .  . 

17 

Wc^lneadftf 

IB 

Thursday  . 

19 

Friday  .  ,  - 

30 

Siiruniir .  , 

21 

Sunday 

22 

Moiidaiy  .  . 

23 

TiiCMday  .  . 

24 

Wt^dnendfty 

25 

Thursday  , 

26 

Friday  .  .  . 

27 

Saturday . . 

23 

Sunday 

20 

^totidav  .  . 

30 

Tuesdny  .  . 

1  31 

MflLy  Day,  dlwiiys. 

CulumbuH  discovered  tho  Isle  of  Jamaica,  U94. 

Biittlc  of  Chtinctdioravjlle,  1S63, 

HumMdtdied,  1859. 

EmpcroT  Niiptdcun  1.  dicd^  1821. 

Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  1864. 

Savings  Banks  inatUuted,  1815* 

Siege  of  Orleans  raised  by  Joan  of  Arc^  1429, 

Battle  of  R*^aca  dc  In  Talma,  1647. 

Ticonderogfl.  taken  by  Etliun  Allen,  1775. 

Egvptiniis  under  Phurat>h  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea-, 

Battle  of  Piilo  Alto,  1S4&.  (ti.  c.  1491. 

Jatnejitowu,  Virginia,  settled  1607. 

Mary  Queen  of  Seots  taken  prisoner,  ISfiS. 

Cuvier  dieil,  1 832 

W.  IL  Seward  btrrn,  1801, 

Jenner,  discoverer  of  vactination,  born  1749, 

De  Soto  sailed  for  Florida,  1539, 

The  Dark  Day,  1  780. 

Columbus  died,  1506. 

Lafayette  diwl,  1851. 

First  steamer  started  across  the  Atlantic,  1819. 

Captain  Kidd  exetnted,  1701. 

Queen  Vietoria  bom,  1819* 

Prineefts  Helena  bom,  1S46. 

Bums  riot  in  Boston,  1854. 

Capture  of  Fort  George,  1813. 

Professor  Agnssiz  bom,  1807, 

Patrick  Henry  born,  1 736* 

Joan  of  Arc  bnmed,  143K 

Charlotte  3roni<^  died,  1855, 


^!W*->\^--.>iK^ 
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THE  NEW  FOOD. 

SEA  MOSS  FARINE.  —  This  new  and  elegant  preparation,  made  from  Irish  Moss,  or  Carrageen,  is  conceded  to 
be  the  cheapest,  healthiest,  and  most  delicious  food  in  the  world.  As  a  delightful  table  dessert  it  has  no  equal,  and  as 
a  light  and  delicate  food  for  Invalids  and  Children,  it  is  superior  to  all  kindred  preparations. 

The  new  article  of  food  has  everywhere  won  "  golden  opinions  "  of  all  sorts  of  people,  and  the  housekeepers  of  the 
land  generally  regard  it  in  the  double  light  of  a  staple  necessary  and  a  delicious  luxury,  for  while  it  lessens  the  expense 
of  living,  the  exquisite  dishes  prepared  from  it  cannot  be  obtained  even  at  an  extravagant  cost,  from  any  other  source. 
For  twenty-five  cents  you  can  buy  a  package  which  will  make  sixteen  quarts  of  Blanc  Mange,  and  a  like  quantity  of 
Paddings,  Custards,  Creams,  Charlotte  Russc,  etc. 

RAND  SEA  MOSS  FARINE  CO.,  53  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


The  Great  Spring  Tonic 

PLANTATION  BITTERS. 


THIS  wonderful  vegetable  restorative  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  feeble  and  debilitated.  As  a  tonic  and  cordial  for 
the  aged  and  languid,  it  has  no  equal  among  stomachics.  As  a  rcmetly  for  the  nervous  weakness  to  which  women 
are  especially  subject,  it  is  superseding  every  other  stimulant.  In  all  climates,  tropical,  temperate,  or  frigid,  it  acts 
!a  a  specific  in  every  species  of  disorder  which  undermines  the  bodily  strength,  and  breaks  down  the  animal  spirits.  ' 

Wherever  it  is  introduced  it  becomes  a  standard  article  —  a  medicinal  staple.  Ii  is  to-day  the  best  and  purest  tonic 
nnd  the  most  popnlar  medicine  in  the  civilized  world.     Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine.     Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Payne's  Improved,  or  the  Oommon  Sense 

FRUIT     PRESERVER  i 


The  above  cat  represent!  an  improved  apparatus  for 
PreierrliMr  by  Steaoi,  Vmits.  Veffetablee,  dec; 
an  arranfrement  regarded  by  scientific  judges  as  the 
ino9t  oomp/fl/e  for  that  purpose  ever  olfered  to  the 
public.  Its  cpnstmctton  is  perfectly  simple  and  easy 
to  manage.  Six  oir  more  Jars  can  in  as  manv  minutes 
be  preserved,  with  one-fourth  the  labor  and  fuel  us-u- 
*!l?f®Si"*r*d  V »»y  other  process.  The  fruit*  retuiu 
all  their  tioUdityt  FlaTor  dc  Beauty,  requiring 
no  siigar.unless  preferred.  As  a  rmictical  fruit-pocker, 
the  Inventor  speaks  advisedly.  When  perfect  Jars  are 
nsed  (those  represented  in  the  cut.  with  Mason's 
Union  and  Standard,  are  regarded  by  him  as  among 
the  best) ,  and  our  di rect  ions  followed,  tvceeu  U guar- 
fnteed  I  PHce  of  FreBerrers  t— Single  pipe,  §3; 
two  pipea,  $4:  four  pipes,  $5;  six  pipes.  $6. 

Liberal  arrangements  made  with  the  trade  and 
**?£lS^V?f52".:   Par  particulars,  address 

WILLIAMS  A  OHAiBB,  85  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 

A  DAY  1  —  40  new  articles  for  agents.    Samples  free. 
H.  B.  SHAW,  Alflred,  Me. 

LIST  OF  2,500  NEWSPAPERS 


|i»r  one  stamp. 


0.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 


JUST  PITBTJSHED. 


.  No.  3  OF 


UlTCUCOCK'S  10  CENT 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  MUSICAL  ALBUM. 

Six   pieces  Sacred  Music  for   Voi<*.e   and   Piano,  viz. : 

Birth  of  the  Saviour;  Rest  for  the   Weary;  Angels 

ever  Bright  and  Fair;  Jesus^  Lover  of  my  Soul; 

Mary  at  the  Saviour's  Tomb;  Lordf  Disuiiss 

us  with  tliy  Blessing, 


Can  be  ordered  through  any  bootcseller  or  newsdealer.    Mailed  for 
B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher,  24  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


12c. 


CHAS.  A.  DANA,  EniTOR. 


^nvu 


The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  best  New  York  newspaper. 
Rver}'body  likes  it  Three  editirms:  Daily.  9tt|  Simi- 
Wekklv.S!^!  and  Wkkxlt.81  ayear.  AixtbbNiws 
at  half-pnce.  Pull  reoorts  of  markets,  agriculture.  Farmers' 
an«i  Fruit  Growen*  Clubs,  and  a  complete  story  in  evenr 
Weekly  and  Semi- Weekly  number.  A  present  of  yaluable 
plants  and  vines  to  eTcry  subflcribert  inducements  to  can- 
▼MMers  unsurpasaed.  $1,000  Lift  Insurances,  Grand  Fianoa, 
Mowing  Machines,  Parlor  Orxunis  Sewinjt  Mochlnes,  ftc, 
among  the  premiums.  Specimens  and  lists  free.  Send  a 
Dollar  and  hj  it. 

I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher  Sun.  New  Tork. 

AGENTS!    READ    THIS! 

WE  WII.I.  FAT  AGENTS  A  SAI.ARY  of  9S0  por 
nveek  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large  commission,  to  sell  our  new 
wonderful  iuTentions.    Address 

M.  WAQNER  k  CO.,  Marshall,  Hfch. 

GeoPEbwell^t^. 

ADVERTISING  AGENTS, 

40PA«KB?y^ 
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SIM.  D.  KEHOE, 

Sole  Manmfaeiurer  of 

KEHOE'S    IMPROVED    INDIAN    CLUBS, 

FOR    MUSCULAR    DEVELOPMENT. 

Ten-Fin  Balls  and  Fins,  Heel-Fadded  Boxing  Gloves,  Improved  Striking  Bag. 

KEHOE'S  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  ON  THE   USE  OF  THE  CLUBS,  $2.60. 


LIST  OF  PRICES   OF  INDIAJT   CLUBS. 


6, 7,  and  8  llw. 

lOlbt.cach 

12       "      

16       "      

30       "      

26       "      


.p«)r  pair,  S5.60 

.      '^        6.60 

"  7.00 

10.00 

14.00 

16.00 


8IZKS  FOR  LADin  AND  CHILDBEN. 

2ltf.caeh per  pair,  t240 

8       "       -  &00 

4       "       "  8410 


309    BKOADWAY,   NEW    YOMK. 


HEARTH   AND    HOME, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  SURAL,  LITERARY,  AND  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 

OF  16   LARGE,  HANDSOME  PAGES. 

Editki)    by    DONALD    G.    MITCHELL, 

Assisted  by  an  able  Corps  of  Associates  in  all  Departments. 


Ukakth  ahd  Home  meets  the  wants  of  all  members  of  good  families  everywhere,  and  contains  the  best  op  btbit* 
THINO  FOB  EVBKYBODT,  in  citv,  village,  and  countn*.  It  gives  practical  instruction,  b}'  the  most  experienced  writers,  Vfm 
all  Rural  topics,  — 

FwmiiME,  Fruit-growing,  Flower-oulture»  Ornamental  Q«rdeninic»  Bural  Arebiteotiire ;  Oountry  and  Ottf^ 
Homes,  tlieir  Furnishing  and  Adornment;  Domestic  Bconomy,  Housekeeping  Hints,  eto. 

It  has  Choice  Stories,  Sketches,  Essays,  Poemal  Wit  abd  Humob,  the  News,  Mobet  abd  Market  Ri 
Beautiful  Pictures  bt  the  Best  Artists  ;  and,  in  snort,  all  the  features  of 

A  FIRST-CLASS   FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

It  contains  so  much  room  thaf  ever)'  number  has  an  abundant  variety  for  Fathers,  Mothers,  Sobs,  Daughters,  i 
to  the  youngest  child !  

REDUCED    RATES    FOR    1870- 

/\ VARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE, 
Single  Copies,  94 1  Three  Copiesy  all  at  one  tlnse,  $9 1  Five  Copies,  $12  $ 

Making  Hearth  abu  Homk,  to  a  Club  of  Five  or  more  Subscribers,  at  $2.40  each,  the  cheapest  as' it  is 

The  Most  Complete  Family  Weekly  Newspaper  in  the  World. 

1^^  JS^eimen  fiumbers  zenlfrtt, 

PETTENGILL,  BATES,  &  CO., 

87  FABK  BOW,  NXW  T€ 


The  most  Popular  JuTenile  Magazine  in 

An&erlea*  ^"S  ft."^  ^  2  5  9 

The  Little  Corporal,   ||||•;|;^f 


MRS.  HILLKB'8  NBW  BOOK, 
'THE    ROYAL    ROAD    TO    FORTUNE,*^ 


Fint  ClnMl- Entirely  OriKli»I!-Onl.v  Uue  DollArl    Has 
laqpar  eLrculatloii  Uian  any^  other  juvcnilemaipixine  in  the 


tag 


Ik       a  dellRfatflil  and  InstruetiTc  story  for  boys. 
•l.fiO.    Sold  by  bookMllers,  or  Mnt  by  nmil  on  i 


C*§a?sr"  «|i  S   of  price. 

•«-:?:•-»       oa    H       ALFRED  L.  8EWELL  *  Co^  FublUh«n,  Chiei«iH  BL 


REED'S    DRAWING    LESSONS. 


A  THE  UTTLK  CORPORAL'S  NKW  DRAWING 

o 

o 
^  ._.     .   /v     _..   .     w      _.        J      ..  M        ...     K  0--I-    ^x   -^   S      The  bwt  thinfj  of  the  kind  erer  toued.    Pxto 

Ml   Original  Qoaiierly  Maaaiine   dwoted  exclurirely  &^   V<^n^it  :3  r>  fo'  cloth  binding;  School  Kdlfion,  80  oentik 

to  Sehool  Itotertafnnient^  Exhibitions,  Tableaux,  etc.  ?0   yaf^g^g-?  £  ^5  bookwllen,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  " *      hrl 

Price  Fifty  Cents  a  year.    Sample  copy,  15  cents.  g*     gJ:?:?J5'S  i>a~  ^ 


ALFRED  L.  8EWELL  A  CO.,  FablidMn,  Chicego,  DU 


Publisher*, 
ALFRED  L.  8GWELL  A  Co., 
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SIM.  D.  KEHOE, 

Sole  Manmflaeturer  «/ 

KEHOE'S    IMPROVED    INDIAN    CLUBS^ 

FOB    MUSCULAR    DEVELOPMENT.  'i 

Ten-Pm  Balls  and  Fins,  Heel-Fadded  Boxing  Gloves,  Improved  Striking  Bag. 

KEHOE'S  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  CLUBS,  $2.60. 


LIST  OJ?"  PKIUES   OP  INDIAN  CLUBS. 
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HEARTH   AND    HOME, 

AN  ILLUSTEATED  EURAL,  LITEEART,  AND  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 

OF   19  I.ARGE,  HANIMOME  PAGE8. 

Editki)    by    DONALD    G.    MITCHELL, 

Assisted  by  an  able  Corps  of  Associates  in  all  Departments. 


Ukarth  ahd  Home  meets  the  wants  of  all  members  of  firood  families  everywhere,  and  contains  the  best  op  btekt-  '^ 
THIHO  FOB  EVBBTBODY,  in  citv,  village,  and  conntr}'.    It  gi%-es  practical  instruction,  b}'  the  most  experienced  writers,  upon 
all  Rural  topics,  — 

Wtaming,  Fruit-growing,  riower-oulture.  Ornamental  Qardening,  Bural  Arohiteoture ;  Ooontiy  ^nd  GSfegr^ 
Homes,  thalr  XNimishing  and  Adornment;  Domestic  Soonomy,  Hooseke^ing  Hints,  ele. 

It  has  Choice  Stories,  Sketches,  Essays,  Poems.  Wit  abd  Humob,  the  News,  Mobet  abd  61  a  beet  BaroBi^t' 
irriruL  Pictubes  by  the  Best  Artists  ;  snd,  in  soort,  all  ths  features  of 


BEAimruL 


A   FIRST-CLASS   FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


It  contains  so  much  room  that  ever}'  number  has  an  abundant  variety  for  Fathebs,  Mothebs,  Sobs,  Daughtehb,  < 
to  the  youngest  child !  

REDUCED    RATES    FOR    1870. 

/WAR/ABLY  IN  ADVANCE, 
Single  Copies,  94 1  Three  Copies,  all  at  one  tine,  $9  9  Fire  Copies,  $12 ) 

Making  Hearth  and  Homk,  to  a  Club  of  Fire  or  more  Subscribers,  at  $8  40  each,  the  cheapest  ss  it  is 

The  Host  Complete  Family  Weekly  Newspaper  in  the  World. 

ly  S^citMn  numbers  sent  free. 

PETTENGILL,  BATES,  &  CO., 

87  FABK  bow,  HSW 


Hie  most  Populair  Jurenile  Mngazlne  in  MRS.  MILLBB'S  NBVf  BOOK, 

^"•'*^-  ^IP1||??2  m"THE    royal    road    to    FORTUNE.»tli 


ALFRED  L.  SEWELL  *  Cc  Fttblbhcra, 


I   nS      LI  1116     V/OrpOrm.         ^i^-gsll^  ^  «       a  deUnhtftil  and  lD8tnicUT«  ttory  for  boTa. 

ri«l  Cl«.!-Enti«ly  Origln.l!-Onlv  One  DoUt!    H»       ^Z^l.J^l  §  ^    WW.     Sold  by  book»Ilers,  or  Mnt  bv  nail  on 

Ivnr  eircttlatiou  than  any  other  juvenile  niaffaxine  in  the       C^gsFB'    ^  ;3  »-^ 

VWM.    One  ddUr  a  year;  tingle  eopy  I'i  cenU.  m'^a  •«  a  II "  »!'*  P  ^  S 

ALFBEO  L.8EW1ELL  S  CO..  tubli«hen,  Chicago.  lU.       2'-  ?8*.5»!?s5    S  r 
0-003  2.23  5 S.«£  5  K 

We  also  publish  IS   £?P«II  ^3  § 

"The  Schoof  Festival,"   P  ||}f!| i  f 

an    Oria4tiAl    Onarterlv   MAffBiintt    dsTOtAd    exelusiTelv  £  ^    (-««::    n<  a-  i-^  > 


REED'S    DRAWING    LESSONS.''' 


.  Tbe  beet  thing  of  the  kind  ever  fwued.    frtf       .._, 

^   ^  for  cloth  binding;  School  Bdlrion,  80  eenta.          MM 

;^  OQ  bookBellem,  or  sent  by  mail  on  rsraipi  of     '        im\ 
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GIVEN   AmrAYt 

A    GRAND    NATIONAL    WORK    OF    ART. 

"  Household  Engraving  of  Washington," 

A  work  of  world-wide  fanie^  univernally  acknotvledged  to  be  th^  most  magnificent 

engraving  ever  executed  in  America* 


The  Poblishere  of 

THE    CHRISTIAN    UNION 

Take  pride  in  announcing  that  they  have  purchased  the  plate  of  this  superb  large  line  engraving  of  Waahington,  from  Stuart's 
celebrated  head  in  the  Boston  Athenieum,  —  a  plate  valued  at  tkm  thousand  dollars.  When  originally  brought  out,  this 
w<»rk  at  uiice  placed  Mr.  Marsliall  in  tiie  very  front  rank  of  engravers,  ancient  or  modem,  meeting,  both  in  Europe  and  America* 
tlu-  most  enthuHiastic'encomiums  of  artists,  critics,  and  men  of  iudgment.  It  was  even  selected  for  exhibition  at  the  French 
Ataderay  of  Design,  an  honor  accorded  to  none  but  the  vcr^'  highest  works  of  art.  But  the  prices  put  upon  thi-*  splendid  work 
•  wore  too  high  to  give  it  any  i*ide  jwpulnr  circulation,  for  vears  none  but  expensive  "artist  proofs,"  at  $20, and  " India 
ptiiofs,'*  at  $10,  were  offered  for  sale;  while  the  regular  impressions  were  afterward  sold  at  S5,and  never  for  leas.  During  and 
since  the  war  this  noble  picture  has  lain  almost  unnoticed,  except  by  the  few  who  seek  and  buv  the  finest  works  of  art.  It  is 
the  best,  indeed  the  only  satisfactory /x>r//'a2<  of  Washington  tliat  exists,  and  is  tht  acknowIe<fged  standard  **  Household  En- 
4rraviiig  "  of  the  "  Father  of  his  Couutry.'*    The  Publisher*  make  the  following 

EXTRAORDINARY   AND    LIBERAL    OFFER: 

To  every  NEW  Subscriber  for  the  CHRISTIAN  UNION,  at  $3,  tviU  be  presented  a 

copy  of  this  splendid  and  world'venotvned  work  of  arU 


THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION, 

HEIffRT    VITARD    BEEGHER^  Editor^ 

Is  the  only  weekly  religious  journal  for  which  MB..  BEBCHBB  writes,  or  to  which  he  in  my  way  oontributea. 

In  the  management  and  editorial  conduct  of  the  paper,  Mu.  Bkkciikr  is  assisted  by  an  able  staflT  of  skillful  and  cxperi- 
cntetl  journalists,  while  the  Contributors  embrace  wkll-known  and  kminent  w«itkr8  from  kvkry  evakoklical  pk- 
M'MiNATioN.  IhiH  is,  therefore,  n  paper  for  all  Christians  CTerywhere^  being  published  in  the  intere»>t  of  the  whole 
ImmIv  of  ( 'hrist's  followers.  It  seeks  to  interpret  the  Bible  rather  as  a  rule  of  life  than  as  a  book  of  doctrines.  It  is  a  Family 
JoiiriiaU  and  has  something  of  interest  for  the  wholk  houskiiold.  young  and  old.  The  paper  will  be  made,  in  varinuii 
Ma)",  THK  MOST  AiTKAcriVK  i:KLic;ioi's  AVKKKLY  ruuLii>iiKi».  It  js  already  the  most  Widely  quotcd  throughout  the  1^ hole 
rniiiitrv.  Its  form,  sixteen  pages  large  quarto,  is  so  convenient  for  reading,  binding,  and  preaer\'ation,  that  it  has  in  this  alone 
a  >|K'cial  and  peculiar  merit  not  po>seftsed  by  the  large  *'  blanket-sheets'*;  while  its  literary  attractions  are  not  surpassed  by 
any.    Therefore  it  is  growing  in  circulation  moke  uapidly  than  any  othkr. 

A  New  Serial  Story,  by  MRS.  HABRIST  BSBOHBB  STOWS,  author  of  *' Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,**  '*Tlie 
Miiilsiur's  Wooing,**  etc.,  etc.,  which  is  to  be  commenced  within  a  few  months  in  the  paper,  will  alone  be  worth  the  cost  of  the 
Milt's  subscription.  In  short,  we  offer  the  handsomest,  the  mo8t  convenient,  and  the  best  rehgious  weekly 
piiblUhed,  for  93  9  and  give  away  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art,  and  the.  very  finest  portrait  of  Wash- 
i.t^ton  ever  engraved. 

ITS  PRICE :   Only  $3.00  per  year. 

Subscribe  for  it!    Oet  others  to  take  it! 

LIST  OK  LIBERAL  CASH  COMMISSIONS  AND  PREMIUMS  sent  on  application.  SAMPLE  COPIES  sent 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  for  postage,  or  FRKK  to  any  one  who  will  try  to  raise  a  Club. 

Hemittances  should  be  made  by  draft,  check,  P.  O.  money  order,  or  registered  letter. 

CANVASSERS 

Will  ^ee  in  the  above  oiler  a  grand  and  unprecedented  rppirtunity  to  make  money.  Such  agents  are  wanted  in  ever}*  State, 
»<Minty,  and  town,  to  t^ke  up  the  canvass  and  push  it  with  rapidity  and  siicces-*.  The  attractions  of  $uch  npnper  and svtk  a 
I'irtui-e^  together^  fin"  tltree  ddlnrs,  few  intelligent  persons  can  afford  to  neglect.  Information  of  terms  (which  are  vkry  lib- 
KUAL),  Circulars,'  i>pecimen  Copies ,of  the  Paper  «tc.,  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

J.  B.  FOBD  &  GO.,  Publishers, 

39  Park  Row,  Kew  York. 
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SAMUEL  B.  J7ELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  Tork. 


Alma  and  Aids  for  Qlrla  and  Tonnff  "Woman,  on  the 
various  Daties  of  Life.  Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral 
I>eTelopment,  Self-Culture,  Improvement^  Dress,  Beauty, 
Employment  the  Home  Relations,  Duties  to  Young  Men, 
Marriage,  Womanhood,  and '  Happiness.  By  Rev.  G.  S. 
WxAVBR.    Muslin,  $1.50. 

Alaop**  FablM.  The  People's  Pictortal  Edition.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated  with  nearly  Sixty  Enffravings.  Cloth, 
gilt,  beveled  hoards.    Only  $1. 

Benny.  An  Illnstrated  Poem.  By  Ahba  Chaxbxbs 
Kbtcrum.  Published  in  the  elegant  style  of  '*  Enoch 
Aiden."    A  beautiful  present   $1.60. 

Ghemlstry,  and  its  application  to  Physiology,  Agricoltuie, 
and  Commerce.    By  Lixbig.    60  cents. 

WootpirtaiB  of  Idfb ;  or,  Faith  and  Nature  Reconciled.  A 
Puem  in  Three  Parts.  The  Body.  The  Soul.  The  Dei- 
fy.   By  Philip  HabvbTjM.D.    $1.95. 

Vrait  Oultura  for  the  Million.  A  Hand-book:  being 
a  Guide  to  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of  Fruit 
Trees.    Descriptions  of  the  Best  Varieties.    $1. 

Oood  Man*8  Iiegaoy.  A  Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood. 
515  cents.  GOSPEL  AMONG  THE  ANIMALS;  or,  Christ 
with  the  Cattle.    Same.    25  cents. 

Hand-book  for  Home  ImproTement ;  comprising,  '*  How 
to  Write,"  "  How  to  Talk,"  "  How  to  Behave,"  and  "  How 
to  do  Business,"  in  one  voL    $2.25. 

How  to  laive :  Saving  and  Wasting,  or  Domestic  Economy. 
By  Solon  Robibsok.    $1.50. 

Home  for  All ;  or.  The  Gravel  Wall.  New,  Cheap,  and 
Superior  Mode  of  Building,  with  concrete.    $1.50. 

Hopes  and  Helps  for  the  Toangef  both  Bezea.  Relat- 
ing to  the  Formation  of  Character,  Choice  of  Avocation, 
Health,  Conversation,  Cultivation  of  Intellect,  Moral  Sen- 
timent, Social  Affection.  Courtship,  and  Marriage.  By 
Kev.  G.  8.  Wbavbb.    Muslin,  $1.50. 

Idbrary  of  Mesmerism  and  Psyohology.  Comprising 
the  Philosophy  of  Mesmerism,  Clairvoyance,  and  Mental 
Electricity;  l^ascination,  or  the  Power  of  Charming;  The 
Macrocoem,  or  the  World  of  Sense;  Electrical  Psycliology, 
the  Doctrine  of  Impressions;  The  Science  of  the  Soul, 
treated  Physiologically  and  Philosophically.  One  vol. 
Ulttstrated.    Muslin,  $4. 

Idfe  in  the  Weat  s  or.  Stories  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Ky  N.  C.  MxBKBB,  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  New  Tork 
Tribune  and  Reporter  of  Famiers*  Club.    $2. 


Man,  in  Oeneaia  and  In  Geology ;  or,  the  Biblical  Ac- 
count of  Man's  Creation,  tested  bv  Scientific  Theories  of 
his  Origin  and  Antiquity.  By  Joseph  P.  Thomson,  D. 
D.,  LL.  D.     One  vol.  12mo.    $1. 

Memory'a  Tribute  to  the  Life,  Character,  and  Work  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton.  By  Kev.  Albx.  Clabk, 
A.  M.    50  oents;  in  enameled,  paper,  26  eents. 

Oratory  —  Baored  and  Secular ;  or,  the  Extemporaneous 
Speaker.  Including  Chairman's  Guide  for  conducting 
Public  Meetings  acoording  to  the  best  Parliamentary 
forms.     By  Wm.  Pittengicb.    $150. 

Pope'a  Xaaay  on  Man.  With  Notes.  BeautiAdly  Illus- 
trated.   Cloth,  gilt,  beveled  boards,  $1. 

Temperanoe  tn  Oongreas.  Ten  Minutes'  Speeches  deliv- 
ered in  the  House  of  Representativei>.    25  cents. 

The  Christian  Houaehold.  Embracing  the  Christian 
Home,  Husband,  Wife,  Father,  Mother,  Child,  Brother, 
and  Sister.    By  Rev.  G.  8.  Wbavbb.    $1. 

The  Emphatlo  Diaglott;  or,  The  New  Testament  in 
Greek  and  English.  Containing  the  Original  Greek  Text 
of  what  is  commonly  called  the  New  Testament,  with  an 
Interlineaiy  word-fot'-word  Enelish  Translation.  A  work 
for  students  in  Theology.  By  Bbmjamib  Wilson.  Price 
$4;  extra  fine  binding,  $5. 

The  Planchette  Mystery :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature, 
Origin,  Import,  and  Tendencies  of  Modem  Signs  and 
Wonders.    How  to  Work  Planchette.    25  cents. 

The  Bight  'Word  in  the  Bight  Plaoe.  A  New  Pocket 
Dictionarv  and  Reference  Book.  Embracing  Synonvms, 
Technical  Terms,  Abbreviations,  Foreign  Phrases,  Writing 
for  the  Press,  Punctuation,  Proof-Reading,  and  other  Val- 
uable Information.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

The  Temperanoe  Beformstion.  Its  History  from  the 
First  Temperance  Society  in  the  United  States.  By  Rev. 
J.  Abmstbong.    With  Portrait    $1.50. 

Ways  of  Idfe,  showing  the  Right  Way  and  the  Wrong 
Way.    By  Rev.  G.  8.  Wbavbb.    Muslin,  $1. 

Weaver'a  Works  for  the  Toung.  Comprising  •*  Hopes 
and  Helpe  for  the  Young  of  both  Sexes,"  **  Aims  and  Aids 
for  Girls  and  Young  Women,"  "  Ways  of  Life;  or,  the 
Right  Way  and  the  Wrong  Way."    $3. 

Wedlock ;  or,  the  Right  Relations  of  the  Sexes.  Disclos- 
ing the  Laws  of  Conjugal  Selection,  and  showing  who 
may  and  who  may  not  Marry.  For  ootti  Sexes.  By  S. 
R.  Wblls.    Plain,  $1.50;  Extra  gilt,  $2. 

Oapital  Punishment }  or,  the  Proper  Treatment  of  Crimi- 
nals. Single  copies,  10  cents.  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
HEART.  By  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax.  10  cents.  FA- 
THER  MATHEW,  the  Temperance  Apostle,  his  Portrait, 
Character,  and  Biography.    10  cents. 


For  AiU  deeeriptieivwifh  aritioal  Botioes,  see  the  Descriptive  Catalogue.  The  above  are  for  sale  by  the  principal  Booksellers, 
and  wiU  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  by  the  Publisher.  All  works  on  Phonography  and  a  large  stock  of  Mechanical  and  Soi« 
entific  Books  for  sale.  Any  book,  wherever  published,  may  be  ordered  at  advertised  price,  and  will  be  promptly  sent  bom 
this  office.    Inclose  stamps  for  Catalogues.    Address 

1  B.  B.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  Vbw  ^IW^LC 
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CONTENTS: 

Pa«b 

Frontispiece.    The  Fighting  Cocks  and  Eaglb.    Bj  H.  L.  Stephens. 

I.  A  Bee  Hunt  on  the  Prairi^.     Bj  Martha  M.  Thomas 241 

IL  The  House  that  John  built.  —  II.  The  Priest  all  shaven  and  shorn. 

By  Frank 'R.  Stockton 244 

(With  an  illustration  by  Courtland  Hoppin.) 

III.  A  Wood-robin  Abroad^    By  W.  H.  Goodrich 249 

IV.  In  a  Hurrt.     By  Sarah  Jewett 251 

V.  How  Railroads  are  made.     II.    By  Jacob  Abbott 251 

(With  six  illustrations.) 
VI.  The  Young  Virginians.    Chapter  X.    The  Mountains.     By  Porte  Crayon       .    254 

(With  three  illustrations  by  the  author.) 

VII.  Laurels  and  Daisy  Chains.    By  H.  £.  6.  Pardee 261 

VIII.  Spring  Song.    By  Hans  Christian  Andersen 264 

•IX.  Annie's  Bank  Account.    II.    By  Helen  C.  Weeks 265 

(With  an  .illustration  by  M.  L.  Stone.) 

X.  Going  to  School.    By  Anne  Silvemail 268 

(With  four  illustrations  by  the  Little  Artists.) 
XL  Effie  and  her  Thoughts.     Chapter  IL     By  Lucretia  P.  Hale  ....       271 

XII.  Beginning  an  Afiart.    By  Arthur  Gilman 275 

(With  six  illustrations.) 
XIIL  A  Hundred  Years  ago.     Chapters  L,  IL     By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  .        279 

XIV.  Little-Folk  Songs.    XIX.-XXII.    By  Alba 284 

(With  two  illustrations  by  M.  L.  Stone,  and  one  by  H.  W.  Herrick.) 

XV.  The  Settle 285 

(With  an  illustration  by  H.  L.  Stephens.) 

XVi.  The  Calendar  for  June 288 

(With  decorative  border  by  S.  L.  Smith.) 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  Andersen  back  in  the  Magazine.  Hie  winter  traveU  have  prevented  him  from  writing,  but  now 
that  he  is  in  Denmark  he  promises  to  write  often.  This  month  we  have  a  little  '*  Spring  Song  "  which  he  wrote  the  first  sunny 
day  of  the  spring  in  Paris;  next  month  the  number  will  begin  with  a  new  story  written  for  us  by  him,  called  "  The  Candles.'* 
We  shall  also  give  the  first  of  four  papers  on  our  "  Naval  Heroes/'  —John  Paul  Jones  being  the  subject  of  that  article.  The 
author  of  "  Indian  Clubs  "  will  give  some  useful  information  on  *'  The  Voice,- "  Mr.  Gilman  will  give  another  of  hie  practical 
papers  on  "  Bee  Keeping;  "  and  the  stories  "  A  Hundred  Years  ago  "  and  "  A  Bee  Hunt  on  the  Prairie,"  will  be  completed. 

Subscribers  to  the  "  Riverside,"  paying  the  full  subscription  ($2.50),  can  obtain  also  the  new  magaxine  for  family  reading, 
♦*  Old  and  New,"  by  the  payment  of  $3.00  additional. 

Cloth  covers  for  Vol.  III.,  elegantly  stamped  in  gilt,  will  be  ftimished  by  the  Publishera  for  fifty  cents  each.  If  the  nnm- 
bers  be  sent,  the  Publishen  will  bind  the  volume:  plain,  fifty  cento;  ftiU  gilt,  one  dollar;  but  the  expense  of  carriage  must 
be  borne  by  the  subscriber.  Either  of  the  three  volumes  of  the  "  Rivenide  "  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price.    Cloth,  $a.OO.    Cloth  gilt,  $3.50.  • 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  : 

$2.60  a  year,  in  advance.  Three  copies,  $6.50.  Five  copiee,  $10.00.  Ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  ^olii.  Single 
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A   BEE   HUNT   ON  THE   PRAIRIE. 


BY  MARTHA  JIT.  THOMAS. 


"0,  Hattie!  we  are  going  to  have  a  bee 
bunt ! "  John  threw  himself  ou  the  steps  of  the 
porch  beside  her. 

"  A  bee  hunt  I     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  but  you  are  a  city 
girl.  B^s  make  their  nests  in  hollow  trees,  and 
Mr.  Jones  and  father  know  where  there  are  two 
trees  full  of  honey,  and  they  are  going  to  take 
the  wagon,  while  the  moonlight  nights  last,  and 
go  there  and  get  the  honey  —  and  "  — 

**But  how  can  they  get  the  honey  ?  the  bees 
will  sting  them,"  interrupted  Hattie. 

"  They  cut  down  the  trees,  and  smoke  the  bees 
out  Mr.  Jones  knows  all  about  it ;  he  is  an  old 
bee  hunter." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Jone»,  coming  up  with  Mr. 
Lape,  and  seating  himself  on  the  steps  beside  the 
children,  at  the  same  time  taking  from  his  pocket 
a  crumpled  red  and  yellow  cotton  handkerchief, 
with  which  he  wiped  his  face,  pushing  his  hair 
and  hat  back  as  he  did  so,  **  I  blazed  many  a  tree 
before  you  were  bom.  It's  awful  hot  to-day, 
neighbor  —  uncommon  for  the  season." 

Mr.  Lape  thought  it  was. 

•*  Wall,  as  I  was  saying  about  the  bees,  some- 
times we  had  a  warm  time  on  it.  Those  vnr- 
miDts,  the  Ingens,  were  sich  mean  thieves,  and 
they  loved  honey  as  well  as  the  bars  did." 

"  Do  bears  love  honey  ?  "  asked  Hattie. 

"Bless  you,  yes;  why,  the  greatest  haul  I 
ever  had,  I  got  \^j  tracking  a  brown  bar." 

^  Tell  us  about  it,  please,"  was  the  cry. 
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"  Wall,  you  see,  I  had  squatted  on  a  splendid 
tract  of  government  land,  perty  close  among  the 
Ingens  on  the  frontier ;  our  nighest  neighbor  was 
twenty  miles  off,  but  the  red-skins  were  peace- 
able like.  We  had  no  callers  'cept  *  White  Head,' 
a  grizzly  hunter  nigh  on  to  seventy  years,  who 
had  spent  all  his  life  among  the  Ingens,  and  now 
he  was  gettin'  old,  and  thought  he  might  be  called 
home  any  time,  he  had  come  further  in,  for  he 
wanted  to  die  amongst  white  folks.  . 

"  We  had  an  awful  winter  that  year,  —  would 
have  starved,  I  reckon,  but  for  White  Head, 
who  brought  us  deer  and  bar  'meat  For  two 
months  we  had  no  bread,  fur  I  had  cut  my  foot 
choppin'  woody  and  had  a  terrible  time  on  it; 
and  marm,  she  had  a  little  baby,  and  Joe,  he  was 
only  three  years  old.  It  was  gettin'  along  into 
spring,  and  comin'  warm  like,  but  marm  and  the 
childer  couldn't  eat  a  bite,  —  they  had  got  turned 
agin  the  meat,  and  ther  wam't  nuthin'  else  to  be 
had.  As  it  got  warmer,  and  the  grass  got  greener, 
it  was  wus ;  they  hankered  after  things  to  eat, 
and  looked  so  pinched  and  thin,  it  made  my 
heart  ache. 

"  It  got  to  be  the  first  of  May,  and  the  prairie 
was  all  specked  with  pretty  little  flowers,  when, 
one  day,  marm,  who  had  dragged  herself  out  to 
see  if  she  could  find  any  prairie  hens'  eggs,  came 
in  and  dropped  down,  half  faintin'  like,  and  sed, 
'  Dad,'  sed  she,  *  I  seed  some  bees  about  on  the 
blossoms,  and  I  do  believe  if  the  childer  and  me 
had  some  honey,  it  would  fetch  us  right  up.' 
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^  ^  Grood,'  says  I,  '  old  'omaa  ;  you  shall  have 
ity  if  ther's  any  to  be  found  on  this  government 
tract'  My  foot  was  gitUn'  better,  and  I  had 
been  studyin'  whnt  to  do,  while  she  was  out  In 
a  little  while  I  had  fixed  my  foot  in  a  moccasin 
made  of  stout  skin,  tuck  my  gun,  and  was  off. 

^'  Some  six  miles  ahead  was  a  creek  with  big 
trees  on  its  banks.  I  made  for  it,  and  looked 
hard  at  every  tree,  but  could  see  nary  hollow  one, 
wher*  bees  could  be.  Presently,  right  on  the 
side  of  the  creek,  close  to  the  water,  I  saw  some 
prints  ;  and,  puttin'  my  face  down,  saw  they  were 
the  prints  of  a  bar's  feet  in  the  mud,  wheivhe 
had  been  drinkin*.  Pushin'  aside  the  leaves  and 
young  grass,  I  saw  which  way  the  varmint  had 
gone,  and  followed  him,  forgettiu'  all  about  the 
honey. 

'^  The  tracks  led  along  the  bank  for  a  matter 
of  two  miles,  then  tuck  straight  to  a  great  cot- 
tonwood-tree,  which  grew  in  a  thicket  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  creek.  I  had  often  seen  this  tree, 
but  had  never  been  close  to  it.  About  six  foot 
from  the  ground  it  branched  off,  and  grew  in 
three  great  prongs,  each  on  'em  bigger  than  my 
body.  I  followed  the  bar's  prints,  and  they  tuck 
me  right  to  the  tree.  The  arth  at  the  foot  of  it 
was  dug  up  like,  and  the  bark  was  tore  off  the 
trunk  in  places  wher  he  had  tried  to  climb  up. 
What  on  arth  he  had  been  at,  I  couldn't  tell.  I 
looked  up  in  the  tree,  which  was  only  about  half 
leafed  out,  it  was  so  arly,  but  he  warn't  ther;  so 
I  turned  around  to  find  his  trail  agin,  when  I 
hard  a  little  buzadn'  noise,  and  saw  a  bee  light 
on  a  branch  above  me. 

^< '  Aha ! '  says  I ;  and  I  sat  my  gun  agin  the 
tree,  and  clum  up  into  the  forks,  and  looked  about 
Soon  as  I  got  ther  1  hard  more  low  buzzin',  and 
found  directly  that  ther  was  a  great  hole  in  the 
upper  side  of  the  biggest  prong,  and  that  bees 
were  hived  ther.  I  laughed  right  out  when  I 
discovered  this,  for  I  knew  what  the  bar  had 
been  about  then ;  the  bark  of  the  tree  was  all 
torn  off  wher  he  had  tried  to  git  in  the  hole, 
which  was  only  big  enough  for  his  snont,  and  I 
reckoned  he  had  been  stung  by  the  bees,  and 
made  to  quit 

"  I  put  my  hand  in  slyly  and  got  a  moathful 
of  the  honey,  that  made  me  smack  my  lips  and 
think  of  nuum  and  the  little  ones ;  then  I  begun 
to  consider  how  I  should  perceed  to  git  it  all,  fur 
you  see,  honey  was  as  good  as  gold  to  us,  fur  the 
bees  had  only  begun  to  settle  out  West,  and  ther 
wam't  much  honey  about  While  I  was  cogitat- 
in',  I  hard  a  cracklin'  in  the  bushes  below,  and 
lookin*  down  saw  the  bar  makin*  right  fur  the 


tree.  I  guv  one  look,  to  see  if  I  could  git  my 
gun  before  he  was  on  me,  but  it  had  fidlen  to  the 
arth,  and  I  bad  nothin'  to  fight  him  with  but  my 
knife.  I  pulled  it  out,  and  jumped  in  a  brandi 
right  over  the  forks,  wher  I  could  have  a  good 
chance  at  him. 

^  I  kept  still,  and  he  came  on  easy  like,  till  he 
got  to  the  tree,  and  begun  to  climb ;  then  I 
leaned  forward  and  took  a  good  thrust  at  him 
and  let  fly.  I  hit  him  right  between  the  fore 
paws,  and  he  fell  back  and  rolled  over  and  over ; 
then,  with  a  low  growl,  he  got  himself  up,  and 
came  back  agin  on  a  dog-trot  He  was  a  big  fel- 
low, and  as  mad  as  fire.  I  waited  for  him,  but 
he  was  on  his  guard,  and  wary  like ;  this  time  he 
kept  his  head  up,  on  the  lookout,  with  his  mouth 
ready  to  grab;  however,  I  watched  my  chance^ 
and  struck  at  his  fore-paws.  I  cut  one  on  'em  bad ; 
but  he  only  growled,  and  stuck  the  tighter.  Put^ 
tin'  my  body  as  much  out  of  the  way  as  I  could, 
I  made  a  dive  at  his  head,  and  hurt  him,  for  he 
shook  his  head  back  and  forth,  and  the  bark  be 
clung  to  guv  way,  and  down  he  went  agin.  I 
saw  I  had  my  hands  full.  Before  he  came  back 
I  had  laid  my  legs  along  up  a  limb,  out  of  the 
way,  and  with  my  head  and  arms  down,  waited 
for  him.  I  let  him  git  as  nigh  as  was  safe,  and, 
leanin'  way  over,  held  on  with  one  hand,  while  I 
stove  at  him.  He  jerked  back  sudden,  and  my 
knife  stuck  fast  in  him,  out  of  reach.  Here  was 
a  sitivation.  The  sweat  broke  out  all  over  me. 
I  couldn't  run  with  my  foot  I  thought  of  marm 
and  the  little  ones. 

'^In  a  minet  I  had  the  wooden  pail  off  my 
back,  I  had  fetched  in  case  I  got  any  honey,  and 
with  it  I  staved  at  him  with  all  my  strength* 
The  blow  took  the  handle  of  the  knife,  and  druv 
it  up  to  the  hilt  He  ground  his  jaws,  and  made 
the  bark  fiy^  in  his  rage.  I  at  him  agin,  missed, 
and  the  pail  flew  to  pieces  agin  the  tree.  Ther 
was  nothin'  fur  it  but  to  drop  down  and  git  my 
gun,  and  stand  up  to  the  fight,  fur  I  couldn't  run. 
I  crawled  to  the  end  of  the  limb  and  dropped, 
hopin'  the  bar  would  be  so  nigh  the  honey  he 
would  let  me  alone.  But  I  had  hardly  touched 
ground,  when  he  was  arter  me.  I  seized  my 
piece  and  blazed  away,  but  didn't  hit  him.  I  had 
no  time  to  load,  so  I  backed  agin  a  tree,  prepared 
to  fight  with  the  butt-end  of  my  gun,  and  feelin' 
already  tore  to  pieces.  I  had  clinched  fur  a 
great  blow,  when  I  hard  the  click  of  a  piece,  and 
'  Dodge  to  the  fur  side.'  I  went,  like  a  duck  un- 
der water.  Ther  was  a  bang,  and  the  bar  fell 
almost  on  me,  and  lay  pitchin'  and  tearin'. 

"^  <  Wall,  lad '  (White  Head  always  called  me 
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lad))  he  sed,  as  he  came  up,  ^  I've  been  a-trackiQ' 
this  bur  since  sun  up,  but  had  no  idee  you  was 
on  t'other  end  of  the  ti-ail/  I  told  him  of  the 
boney.  <  It's  curus/  he  said,  as  he  stood  leaniii* 
on  the  muzzle,  arter  pokin'  the  bar  with  his 
piece,  *how  such  a  great,  rough,  savage  thing 
loves  honey ;  he's  lamed  it,  too,  in  tlie  last  twenty 
years ;  fur  when  I  fust  come  West,  there  was 
never  a  bee  over  the  Missinsippi.  I  can  tell  the 
very  year  they  crossed  it,  followin'  the  white  man. 
As  more  settlers  come,  they  come,  —  the  more 
white  men,  ihe  more  bees.  The  Ingens  never 
tSLW  a  bee  till  they  saw  the  smoke  of  the  white 
man's  cabin  ;  that's  why  they  call  it,  **  The  white 
nan's  fly."  An  Ingen,  who  in  his  ignorance  hnd 
poked  bis  hand  into  a  hollow  stump  wher  they 
had  hived,  and  been  stung  awful,  so  he  could 
hardly  keep  from  dancing  with  the  pain,  only  be 
woaldn't,  sed  to  me,  ^  The  white  man  hurts,  — bo 
does  the  white  man's  fly." 

** '  Ther  was  an  old  grey-headed  man  come  out 
here  once,  to  watch  the  birds.  He  used  to  lay 
on  the  gik)und  all  day,  still  as  an  Ingen,  to  find 
oat  all  about  them,  and  sta/ed  out  of  nights.  He 
told  me  ther  was  never  a  bee  in  Amerika  till  Co- 
Inmbus  came,  and  that  arter  the  white  man  had 
sat  his  foot  here  the  bees  come.' 

^I  had  .(btched  no  axe,  so  we  couldn't  cut 
down  the  fork ;  but  I  plunged  my  knife  in  the 
hole,  and  got  enough  honey  to  guv  marm  and  the 
dulder  a  taste,  though  the  bees  made  an  awful 
foss,  and  begun  to  come  about  me  like  mad,  so 
we  soon  begun  to  make  tracks.  It  did  my  heart 
good  to  see  the  childer  eat  the  honey  ;  the  baby 
stuck  his  little  fist  right  in  it,  then  dug  it  in  his 
month,  arcrowing  all  the  while.  The  next  day 
White  Head  and  me  went  back,  and  made  a 
fire  of  dry  leaves  and  green  wood,  to  drive  away 
and  numb  the  bees,  and  then  we  cat  the  limb  off. 
It  was  plumb  full  of  sweet,  yellow  honey,  with 
the  prettiest,  nicest  white  comb,  I  ever  saw.  We 
got  marm's  washtub  full.  The  day  arter,  I  put 
cor  old  boss,  Bill,  into  the  wagon  that  had  fotched 
us  ther,  and  took  half  the  honey,  and  made  for 
Jim  Fraiser's  store.  Jim  lived  in  an  old  block- 
bouse,  some  twenty  miles  off,  and  kept  a  little 
'sortment  of  flour,  tea,  powder,  whiskey,  and  the 
like,  when  he  could  get  'em,  to  trade  for  skins 
with  the  squatters  and  the  Ingens.  I  got  some 
meal  and  flour;  and  a  little  tea  for  marm ;  and 
from  that  ou  we  all  looked  up  spry,  and  had 
good  times." 

** Don't  bees  love  music?'*  asked  Hattie,  as 
the  old  man  stopped  and  wiped  his  face  again 
with  his  red  and  yellow  ha&dkerchiefl 


•*  Not  as  I  knows  o^"  Mr.  Jones  replied ;  '*  bat 
they  are  wonderful  creeters." 

^  There  lived  near  us,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  in  Cincinnati,'*  Hattie  went  on  to  say,  "  a 
German,  who  had  some  hives  of  bees  in  his  yard. 
He  cultivated  a  large  vegetable-gan|en  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  where  he  also  had  bees. 
He  would  take  his  violin  and  begin  to  play  on  it, 
and  the  bees  would  come  out  of  the  hive  as  soon 
as  they  heard  it,  and  swarm  all  about  him ;  and 
he  would  walk  through  the  street  down  to  the 
boat,  and  go  over  the  river,  the  bees  going  with 
him.  They  never  stung  him.  When  he  got  to 
the  hives,  in  the  garden  over  the  river,  he  would 
stop  playing,  and  the  bees  would  leave  him  and 
go  into  the  hive  he  pointed  to.  I  have  seen  a 
crowd  following  him  to  hear  him  play,  and  see 
the  bees." 

^  That  was  a  real  Ingen  trick,"  said  Mr.  Jones, 
laughing.  *'  He  had  hid  the  queen  bee  about 
him  somewher,  and  they  would  follow  him  to  the 
death,  as  long  as  he  had  her,  and  didn't  hurt  her ; 
but  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  been  in  his  shoes,  if 
he  did  her  any  harm ;  they  would  have  stung  him 
to  death.  You  see,  he  know'd  their  ways :  and 
when  he  got  over  the  river,  he  just  slipped  her 
in  the  hive,  and  they  went  in  arter.  I  was  as 
ignorant  as  town  people  about  bee?,  until  White 
Head  told  me;  he  larned  it  all  from  the  old 
man  that  watched  the  birds.  Ther  wise  cree- 
ters,  I  tell  you.  They  have  a  government  just 
like  our  government  at  Washington,  only,  instead 
of  a  president  they,  have  a  queen.  "They  have 
lazy  bees  —  drones,  they  call  'em  —  hangin' 
about  their  queen,  doing  nothin',  just  like  we  have 
lazy  men  hangin'  around  our  President  But 
here  comes  the  schoolmaster ;  I  recken  he  knows 
somethin'  about  bees." 

"  Bees !  yes,  indeed.  I  have  seen  the  greatest 
hive  of  honey  anywhere,  I  suspect."  The  "  mas- 
ter "  also  seated  himself  on  the  steps. 

"  Wher  ?  "     Mr.  Jones  pricked  up  his  ears. 

"  In  Texas.  I  was  up  the  Colorado  River  two 
years  since,  at  the  village  of  Austin,  and  joined 
a  party  going  out  on  a  bee  hunt.  At  gome  dis- 
tance from  the  village  great  clifis  form  the  bank 
of  the  river,  which  rise  in  some  places  almost 
perpendicular  from  the  water's  edge,  to  a  height 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In  these  clifis  is  a 
cavern  containing  tons  of  wax  and  honey,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a  store-house  for 
bees  for  a  century.  The  party  I  went  with  blasted 
the  rocks  with  powder,  and  obtained  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds.  Most  of  the  store  was  so  deep 
in  the  ctifi,  we  could  not  get  at  it." 
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^  But,^  Baid  John,  ^  Mr.  Jones  tells  us  the 
honey-bee  came  to  this  country  with  the  white 
man ;  and  you  read  us,  the  other  dHy,  that  among 
the  presents  the  Indians  offered  Columbus,  was 
honey." 

*^  So  I  did.  I  once  spoke  of  this  to  a  gentle- 
man who  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  will  give  you  the  explanation  he 
gave  me.  He  said,  ^  that  the  insect  found  there 
was  a  distinct  species,  about  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon bee,  but  thicker,  and  without  sting.  They 
abound,  but  are  never  domesticated  by  the  inhab- 
itants and  are  left  to  pursue  their  calling  in  their 
own  wild  way.  This  species  very  much  resem- 
bles the  humble-bee  in  the  way  it  forms  its  comb 
and  selects  its  places  of  deposit,  nothing  coming 
amiss,  from  a  tufl  oP  grass  to  a  cavern.  The  ne- 
groes frequently  find  a  treat  of  deliciotisly  pure 
honey  on  the  ground,  upheld  by  a  few  stones  and 
blades,  but  smoothly  and  closely  enveloped  in 
wax,  to  protect  it  from  the  weather/ 


*^  He  also  told  me  that  a  river,  whose  name  I  ' 
have  forgotten,  enters  the  sea  at  Mantawgus,  flow- 
ing between  banks,  from  one  to  five  hundred  feet 
high.  That  looking  up,  where  the  difib  are  high- 
est, the  eye  is  caught  by  what  seems  to  be  a  doud 
floating  above,  but  is  only  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  bees,  that  have  made  their  hi>mes  in  the  fis- 
sures of  the  rocks,  far  above  the  spectator,  and 
which  have  never  been  disturbed.  The  place  is 
called  *  The  Hives.'" 

Mrs.  Lape  appeared  among  them,  to  say  sup- 
per was  ready. 

**•  Wall,  master,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  ''  live  and 
lam.  Your  bee  story  beats  my  bar  stoiy,  bat  I 
recken  both  on  'em  are  true."     He  prepared  to 

go- 

<«0,  Mr.  Jones  1"  said  Hattie,  <'do  tell  os 
about  the  Indians  and  the  bees." 

''  Not  to-night ;  marm  will  wait  supper  for  me. 
To-morrow  night,  when  we  go  on  the  bee  hunt, 
I'll  tell  you  'bout  the  lugens." 
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IL 


THE    PRIEST   ALL    SHAVEN   AND    SHORN. 

When  Hans  awoke  from  his  nap  on  the  dedc 
of  the  sloop,  he  was  astonbh^  to  find  that  it  was 
broad  daylight,  for  the  shades  of  evening  had 
been  gathering  when  he  lay  down.  He  was 
also  surprised  when  he  saw  that  some  one  had 
thrown  a  tarpaulin  over  him,  to  protect  him  from 
the  night  air.  He  did  not  reflect  very  long  upon 
these  things ;  but  accepting  the  fiEu;ts,  that  he  had 
slept  all  night,  and  that  he  had  not  taken  cold, 
he  arose,  and  made  his  way  to  his  friend  the 
deaf  steersman,  who  again  was  the  only  occu- 
pant of  the  deck.  Before  he  could  open  his 
mouth  to  address  this  gentle  being,  the  man 
called  out,  '*  I  can't  hear  a  word  you  say.  You 
must  go  below,"  and  then  he  puffed  away  at  his 
pipe  again,  and  resumed  his  steadfast  gaze  over 
the  bow  of  the  vessel.  Hans,  according  to  these 
instructions,  immediately  went  below ;  and  there, 
in  a  little  cubby-hole  of  a  cabin,  he  foimd  the 
captain  eating  his  break&st 

"  Hello  !  "  said  the  skipper.  «  Are  you  ready 
to  pay  me  my  money  ?  " 

*^  No,  indeed  I "  said  Hans.    ^  What  you  charge 


me  would  be  more  than  twice  as  much  as  my 
expenses  would  be  upon  the  high-road,  and  I 
think  that  travelling  in  a  sloop  ought  to  be 
cheaper  than  that,  especially  as  I  might  be  able 
to  help  you  a  little  on  the  way.  So,  if  you  will 
put  me  out  at  the  next  pier,  or  as  soon  as  we  can 
hail  a  boat,  I  will  pay  you  for  the  distance  I  have 
gone ;  and  then  I  will  strike  across  to  the  high- 
road. I  know  all  this  country  well  enough  for 
that" 

"  What  country  ?  "  asked  the  skipper. 

^  Why,  all  this  region  along  the  Leine,"  said 
Hans. 

'^  Along  the  Leine  ?  '*  cried  the  captain.  ^  Per- 
haps you  do  ;  but  this  is  not  the  Leine,  —  this 
is  the  Weser." 

**  The  Weser !  "  said  Hans.  «  Why,  how  long 
have  I  been  sleeping  ?  " 

"About  twelve  hours,"  replied  the  ca4>tain ; 
"  and  in  that  tinie  we  have  had  a  good  wind,  and 
have  sailed  nearly  fifty  miles." 

"  Why,  we  will  soon  be  at  Bremen ! "  exdaimed 
Hans. 

"  Certainly  we  will,"  said  the  ci4>tain,  ^  and  so 
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yoa  need  oot  now  talk  of  walking  the  rest  of  the 
wajy  to  save  your  money.  How  much  will  you 
gi?e  me  for  the  passage  to  Bremen  ?  " 

*^  I  will  gfye  you  three  florins,"  said  Hans. 

^All  right,**  said  the  captain,  who  seemed  to 
have  improved  his  temper  since  the  night  before. 
"^  Sit  down  and  eat  some  breakfast" 

So  Hans  sat  down  at  a  shelf  at  one  end  of  the 
cabin,  and  the  skipper  placed  before  him  five  red 
herrings  a  large  piece  of  cheese,  a  small  Bologna 
sausage,  two  common  sausages,  a  half  loaf  of 
brown  bread,  four  onions,  and  a  large  mug  of 
very  brown  beer ;  and  Hans  ate  and  drank  it  all. 

It  YTBA  about  an  hour  or  so  before  noon  when 
Hans  stepped  into  the  streets  of  Bremen.  He 
spent  several  hours  wandering  about  with  his  bag 
over  his  shoulder,  seeking  for  an  inn,  where  he 
might  find  lodgings.  Now,  as  inns  and  taverns 
were  plenty  enough  in  Bremen,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  Hans  should  take  so  long  to  find 
one  to  suit  him  ;  but  he  was  very  desirous  of 
selecting  a  place  which  should  look  as  if  its  rates 
for  board  and  lodging  were  low,  and  yet  should 
be  respectable  enough  to  have  served  at  some 
time  for  a  stopping-place  for  his  father,  in  which 
case  he  hoped  to  learn  something  from  the  landlord 
in  relation  to  the  object  of  his  search.  But  Hans 
got  hungry  before  he  found  an  inn  which  even 
appeared  to  answer  all  his  requirements,  and  so 
be  stepped  into  the  next  one  he  saw.  Here  he 
got  Ids  dinner,  and  mnde  arrangements  for  a 
night's  lodging.  During  the  aHernoon  he  desired 
to  ask  some  questions  of  the  landlord ;  but  as 
there  was  no  landlord,  he  was  foiled  in  this  de- 
sire, and  his  attempt  ended  in  his  undergoing  a 
thorough  questioning  and  cross-examination  at 
the  hands  of  Dame  Schelten,  the  good  woman 
who  kept  the  house.  She  knew  nothing  of  the 
£ither  before  she  saw  the  son,  but  before  supper 
time  she  knew  all  that  Hans  could  tell  her.  Hans 
remained  at  that  inn  for  several  days,  and  had  no 
&ult  to  find  with  either  the  hostess,  the  fare,  or 
the  charges;  but  he  soon  saw  that  when  his 
money  was  gone  he  would  be  in  a  very  bad  fix, 
for  he  could  not  go  out  and  shoot  hares,  and  sell 
their  skins  in  the  city  of  Bremen.  So,  afler  a 
great  deal  of  reflection,  and  considerable  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  with  Dame  Schelten,  Hans  de- 
termuied  to  find,  if  possible,  some  situation  in  tlie 
city,  which  would  not  be  as  permanent  as  a  trade, 
and  which  would  support  him,  if  nothing  more, 
while  his  inquiries  concerning  .his  £Either  were 
being  prosecuted.  But  such  a  position  as  this 
was  very  difficult  to  procure ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  good  Dame  Schelten,  who  knew  ex- 


actly how  much  money  Hans  had,  and  just  how 
long  it  would  last,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
never  have  found  it.  But  one  day,  after  break- 
fast, she  came  in  from  the  market-house  with  a 
large  goose  in  one  hand,  a  basket  of  cabbages 
and  carrots  in  the  other,  and  a  plan  for  Hans  in 
her  head. 

**  Come  this  evening  with  me,"  said  she,  *'  and 
I  think  I  can  find  you  a  place." 

So  that  evening  they  went  They  crossed  the 
Weser,  and  went  into  the  more  modem  part  of 
the  city.  After  a  tolerably  long  walk,  during 
which  Dame  Schelten  informed  Hans  that  they 
were  going  to  the  house  of  her  pastor,  twho,  she 
had  heard,  was  in  need  of  just  such  a  young 
man  as  himself,  they  arrived  at  a  little  house 
in  a  large  street,  and  were  admitted  by  a  woman 
who  looked  considerably  older  than  did  any  hills 
with  which  Hans  whs  acquainted.  The  visitors 
were  ushered  into  the  kitchen,  and  Dame  Schel- 
ten went  up-stairs  to  see  if  she  could  speak  with 
the  master  of  the  house.  In  a  short  time  she  re- 
turned for  Hans,  and  together  they  entered  a 
small  room  with  walls,  floors,  and  furniture,  cov- 
ered with  books,  charts,  and  papers.  There  was 
room  enough,  however,  for  one  man  to  sit  down 
and  two  persons  to  stand.  So  Huns  stood  up  by 
the  side  of  Dame  Schelten,  and  made  his  respects 
to  the  man  who  was  seated,  whose  dress  and  ap- 
pearance proclaimed  him  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
Now  Hans  did  not  like  this  at  all.  Like  most 
of  his  countrymen,  he  had  been  bred  a  Lutheran, 
and  had  a  great  dislike  to  everything  which  sa- 
vored of  popery.  So  he  looked  with  little  pleas- 
ure at  the  black-eyed  man,  who  stroked  compla- 
cently his  smooth  chin,  wliile  he  questioned  Dame 
Schelten. 

<^So  this  is  the  young  man  you-  spoke  o£ 
Now  I  should  call  him  a  boy,"  said  the  priest 

«  Hardly  that,  good  father,"  said  she.  "  He  is 
older  than  he  looks,  and  is  as  fit  for  a  secretary, 
according  to  my  ideas,  as  many  a  man  of  twice 
his  age." 

"  And  what  may  your  ideas  be  ? "  asked  the 
priest,  still  slowly  stroking  his  chin. 

The  good  woman  found  some  difficulty  in  stat- 
ing what  her  ideas  were,  and  the  priest  relieved 
her  by  stating  his  own  upon  the  subject  He 
wanted  a  secretary,  —  one  who  could  not  only 
write  a  good  hand,  but  a  person  who  was  familiar 
with  several  modern  languages.  ^  Now,  I  sup- 
pose this  young  person,"  said  he,  *^  knows  no 
tongue  but  his  native  German." 

^<  No,  sur,"  said  Hans.  ^  I  know  no  language 
bat  that" 
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^  In  pArdcalary"  continiied  the  priest,  ^  I  de- 
sired a  penou  who  oould  write  and  speak  Eng* 
lish"  — 

^  O !  **  cried  Hans,  ^  I  can  speak  some  Eng- 
lish." 

"  Why  then,"  asked  the  priest,  "  did  joa  say 
that  you  knew  no  hmguage  but  your  own  ?  '* 

''  I  didn't  suppose  you  called  English  a  lan- 
guage," said  Hans.  '^  I  thought  you  meant 
Greek  and  Latin." 

^  But  English  is  a  language,  and  a  rery  good 


one,**  said  the  priest.  ^  And  now  let  ns  hear 
what  you  know  of  it  Can  you  speak  it  cor- 
rectly?" 

'^  I  can  say  some  things,"  said  Hans. 

«  What  ?  "  asked  the  priest 

Then  Hans,  with  a  good  accent,  and  very  dis- 
tinctly, said  in  Euglish,  "  Hurry  up  there,  you 
Dutch  jackass  !  "  « A  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  in- 
deed ! "  And,  «  To  go,  or  not  to  go,  —  that's  the 
question!" 

The   priest   smiled,  and   ceased   rubbing   his 


chin.     ^Now,  what  does  all   that  mean?'*  he 
asked. 

««The  first,"  answered  Hans,  <«  means,  «Be 
quick,  Hans,  Fm  waiting.'  The  second  you  say 
when  your  fishing-line  gets  tangled  all  up,  or 
when  the  bait  is  overset  in  the  river.  And  the 
other  one  means  that  a  person  does  not  know 
whether  it  is  going  to  rain,  or  not" 

^  Indeed  1 "  said  the  priest  ^  And  now  pray 
tell  me  where  you  learned  all  this." 

<<  There  was  an  Englishman  who  stayed  a 
month  with  Herr  Koppel  last  falL  I 
lived  with  Herr  Koppel,  you  know," 
said  Hans,  turning  to  Dame  Schelteo ; 
^  and  he  used  to  take  me  out  fishing 
with  him.  He  said  those  things  so 
often,  that  I  learned  them;  he  told 
me  the  meaning  of  them  also." 

"^  Well,"  said  the  priest,  "^  the  Eng- 
lishman was  a  better  linguist  than  mor- 
alist Yon  speak  the  language  —  what 
you  know  of  it  —  remarkably  well  for 
a  German.  Your  accent  is  very  good, 
but  I  hardly  think  your  knowledge 
will  ever  be  of  much  avail  to  you. 
However,  come  to  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  I  will  examine  yon  in  refer- 
ence to  your  other  accomplishments.  I 
may  find  something  for  you  to  do." 

So  Hans  and  Dame  Schelten  depart- 
ed, and  the  next  morning  the  boy 
came  to  see  the  priest  (for  it  would 
not  do  to  throw  away  a  chance,  even 
when  offered  by  a  Roman  Catholic), 
and  Father  Anselm,  fin^ling  that  he 
wrote  a  very  plain  hand,  gave  him 
some  copying  to  do,  which  would  oc- 
cupy him  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
would  pay  him  enough  for  a  frugal 
support 

After  this,  Hans  got  other  jobs  of 
the  kind  from  the  priest ;  and  as  tiie 
latter  was  not  able  to  find  the  secre- 
tary that  he  desired,  he  began  to  em- 
ploy Hans  in  that  capacity,  and  in  part  pay- 
ment for  his  services  he  gave  the  boy  lessons  in 
English  and  mathematics.  Hans  was  a  quick 
fellow  to  learn,  and  in  a  few  months  he  found 
himself  regularly  installed  in  the  house  of  Father 
Anselm,  as  a  secretary  under  instructions.  In  a 
year  he  was  a  very  fkir  English  scholar,  and  no 
mean  hand  at  the  higher  brancjies  of  mathemat- 
ics. At  first  the  priest  made  several  attempts 
to  win  Hans  over  to  the  doctrines  of  his  chnrdi ; 
but,  finding  the  boy  so  strongly  Protestant,  he 
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gave  up  these  attempts^  miwittifig  to  lose  a  good 
•od  cheap  derk  for  the  sake  of  geUiog  a  possi- 
ble proselyte. 

la  this  tinae  Hans  made  OTerj  effort  in  his 
power  to  discover  some  trace  of  his  father,  but 
with  no  SQooess.  He  wrote  to  the  mayors  of 
ssTeral  towns  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bremen, 
but  only  received  one  answer,  and  that  was  en- 
tirely nnsatis&ctory.  He  also  wrote  lo  his  old 
friends  the  Koppels,  and  iliey  were  very  glad  to 
hear  that  he  wsa  so  well  off,  but  did  not  care  to 
dampen  his  spirits  by  the  announcement  of  his 
&ther*s  death,  until  in  one  of  his  letters  he  stated 
that  he  thought  he  had  been  in  Bremen  long 
enoogh  to  have  found  his  father,  if  he  was  there, 
and  that  he  had  an  idea  of  soon  going  to  Ham- 
burg, to  see  what  oould  be  done  in  that  dty. 
Then  old  Eoppel  wrote  him  what  he  had  heard 
of  Carl  Steiner*s  death  in  Westphalia.  For  a 
month  or  two  after  receiving  this  letter,  Hans 
went  about  his  business  without  saying  scarcely 
a  word  to  any  one.  The  news  of  his  father's 
death  was  the  most  dreadful  shock  he  had  ever 
had,  and  he  had  no  one  with  whom  he  could 
share  his  grief;  for  although  Father  Anselm  was 
kmd  enough,  he  never  invited  that  confidence 
from  Hans  which  probably  would  have  arisen 
between  them,  had  the  boy  been  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic. After  a  time,  however,  Hans  took  to  going 
to  see  Dame  Schelten  nearly  eyerj  evening,  and 
her  lively  discourse  and  sensible  advice  had  a 
good  effect  upon  him,  and  before  spring  be  was 
nearly  the  same  old  Hans,  only  a  great  deal 
Bmarter  and  taller. 

About  this  time  Father  Anselm  made  a  propo- 
sition to  Hans  which  gave  him  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.  He  asked  him  how  he  would  like  to 
take  a  business  trip  to  England.  Hans  thought 
it  would  be  the  most  delightful  thing  in  the 
world,  and  the  arrangements  for  his  departure 
were  soon  made.  He  would  have  liked  to  have 
gone  to  Neustadt,  to  pay  the  Koppels  a  frtrewell 
visit;  but  the  tiip  would  have  cost  both  time 
and  money,  and  the  priest  discountenanced  it,  es- 
pecially as  H»ms  might  soon  return  to  Germany. 
So  he  contented  himself  with  a  letter  to  his  old 
friends,  in  which  he  promised  to  pay  them  a 
visit  as  Soon  as  he  returned. 

The  vessel  in  which  Hans  was  to  go  did  not 
sail  from  the  city,  but  from  Cuxhaven,  and  the 
trip  there  from  Bremen  Hans  made  in  a  post- 
chaiae,  —  or  rather,  post-wagon,  —  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  priest,  who,  on  the  way,  gave  his 
directions  and  instructions,  which  were  all  ver-. 
bal,  bat  which  Hans  learned  exactly  as  he  would 


have  learned  a  lesson,  and  recited  to  his  com- 
panion several  times.  Stopping  at  a  little  vil- 
lage to  change  horses  and  dine,  they  met  a  gen- 
tleman from  Holland,  who  was  also  travelling 
post,  but  in  a  different  direction.  This  man  ap- 
peared to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  priest 
and  his  young  friend,  but  did  not  evince  any  cu- 
riosity concerning  them,  except  what  was  ex- 
pressed by  hb  eyes,  which  seemed  never  to  be 
taken  from  them. 

^'  That  man  thinks  he  knows  us,"  said  Hans. 

^  Perhaps  he  does,"  was  the  only  reply  of  the 
priest 

Before  it  was  time  for  the  post-chaise  going 
north  to  start,  tbe  gentleman  from  Holland  went 
out  in  the  kitchen,  where  his  servant,  an  ugly 
fellow,  was  eating  his  dinner.  He  took  this 
ugly  fellow  into  the  yard,  and  said  to  him,  — 
^  Pay  the  post-boy  who  rides  with  that  priest  to 
let  yon  take  his  place.  Their  wagon  is  an  open 
one,  and  you  can  hear  what  they  talk  about. 
Remember  all  they  say  from  here  to  Cuxhaven. 
Come  back  as  quickly  as  you  can.  I  will  wait 
here  for  your  report." 

So  the  ugly  fellow  rode  all  the  way  to  Cuxha- 
ven with  Father  Anselm  and  Hans,  and  disturbed 
them  very  much  by  the  awkward  manner  in 
which  he  managed  the  horses.  But  they  arrived 
in  safety,  and  the  ugly  servant  hastened  back  to 
his  master. 

•*  Well,  what  did  they  say  ?  "  asked  the  worthy 
gentleman  from  Holland. 

^That's  more  than  I  know,"  said  his  servant, 
«  for  they  talked  English  all  the  way/' 

The  Hollander  took  off  his  hat  and  rubbed  his 
bead. 

^  English,  indeed !  "  sdd  he  to  himself.  ^  Well, 
perhaps  that's  enough,  of  itself"  Th^i  he  went 
off  across  the  country  in  the  direction  of  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  river  Ems,  and  although  his 
postilion  drove  as  fast  as  he  could,  this  good  gen- 
tleman from  Holland  never  seemed  satisfied. 

Although  Hans  arrived  at  Cuxhaven  on  the 
evening  oK  a  Tuesday,  he  did  not  sail  until  the 
morning  of  the  next  Thursday,  for  the  lading  of 
the  Dolphin  (the  schooner  in  which  his  passage 
was  taken)  was  not  quite  completed.  Father 
Anselm,  however,  retunM  on  Wednesday,  which 
day  was  spent  by  Hans  in  wandering  about  the 
shore,  and  in  gazing  over  the  blue  winters,  so 
novel  and  delightfril  to  him.  When  at  last  they 
set  sail  and  ran  out  of  the  harbor  into  the  waters 
of  the  North  Sea,  his  delight  for  a  time  was  al- 
most extravagant  The  day  was  beautiful,  the 
wind  was  fiEtvorable)  and  they  soon  saw  the  heights 
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of  Heligoland  looming  np  on  the  northern  hori« 
zon.  Then,  aa  they  ran  along  the  northern  coast 
of  HanoYer  and  Holland,  hardly  ever  getting  oat 
of  sight  of  the  numerous  islands  which  stand 
like  a  row  of  sentinels  along  the  line  of  the 
shore,  he  was  interrupted  in  his  pleasant  occupa- 
tion of  admiring  the  vast  stretch  of  ocean  and 
the  distant  sails,  by  certain  feelings  by  no 
means  pleasant,  which  made  bim  go  below  and 
lie  ddwti.  But  Hans  was  not  sea-sick  long,  and 
when,  on  the  second  day  of  the  trip,  the  captain 
told  him  to  look  at  Texel  Island,  for  that  would 
be  the  last  land  he  would  see  until  he  reached 
England,  Hans  was  as  lively  as  any  one  on  board, 
and  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  have  lost 
sight  of  land  for  a  month.  Early  the  next  mom« 
ing  a  sail  was  perceived  on  the  weather  bow  of 
the  schooner,  and  when  the  nearer  approach  of 
the  vessel  showed  that  it  had  a  great  many  sails, 
and  was  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  Hans  was  full  of 
hope  that  it  would  come  near  enough  for  him  to 
see  the  cannons  and  the  uniformed  sailors.  In  a 
short  time  it  was  evident  that  the  man-of-war 
intended  coming  as  close  as  she  could,  for  she 
steered  so  as  to  run  across  the  schooner's  course, 
as  if  she  wished  to  head  her  off.  At  this,  the 
captain  of  the  schooner  put  his  vessel's  head  a 
little  more  to  the  westward  (she  had  been  run-, 
niug  almost  due  southwest),  but  the  change  of 
course  did  not  seem  to  suit  the  Dutchman,  for 
she  fired  a  gun  across  the  bows  of  the  Dolpkin^ 
as  a  signal  for  her  to  heave  to.  At  this  the 
mate  stepped  up  to  the  captain. 

^  What  do  you  suppose  that  means,  sir  ?  "  said 
he. 

*^  It's  more  than  I  know,"  replied  the  captain, 
with  his  eye  fixed  steadily  upon  the  man-of-war, 
which  was  now  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
away. 

^  1  suppose  we'll  put  her  head  up  to  the  wind 
and  wait  for  a  boat,**  said  the  mate.  Now  the 
wind  was  almost  due  south,  and  the  two  vessels 
were  sailing  on  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  which 
would  soon  bring  them  together.  Therefore  the 
man-of-war  was  seen  taking  in  shU.  The  captain 
of  the  Dolphin  did  not  immediately  answer  his 
mate,  but  directly  he  said,  ^  No,  I  think  we  will 
put  her  stem  to  the  wM.  We  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  away  from  that  Dutchman 
now,  than  when  she  has  overhauled  us." 

^You  can't  saul  away  from  her,"  cried  the 
mate. 

^  Before  the  wind  I  think  I  can,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. 

The  crew  were  all  on  deck,  but  the  force  was 


rather  too  small  to  pat  the  vessel  before  the  wind 
in  as  great  a  hurry  as  the  captain  desired.  Bnt 
every  man  was  ordered  to  his  post,  and  Hans  vol- 
unteered to  let  go  a  sheet^line  when  the  order 
should  be  given.  The  helm  was  put  hard-a-porty 
the  Dolphin  turned  her  head  nearly  due  north, 
and  then,  with  every  sail  set  fiiir,  she  went  spin- 
ning away  toward  Norway  as  hard  as  she  could. 
This  manoeuvre  was  of  course  perceived  by  the 
man-of-war  before  it  was  fully  accomplished,  and 
that  vessel  put  her  head  about  and  went  before 
the  wind  toward  Norway,  as  hard  as  she  ooold 
go,  sending  in  advance  sundry  camuHi-balls,  whidi 
traveled  toward  Norway  at  ihe  rate  at  which 
each  vessel  would  have  been  glad  to  have  sailed, 
if  the  thing  could  possibly  have  been  managed. 
But  none  of  these  balls  struck  the  Dolphin^  and 
her  captain's  confidence  in  her  ability  to  sail  well 
before  the  wind,  was  not  misplaced ;  for,  before 
night,  the  man-of-war  had  lost  considerable  ground 
— or  rather,  water,  —  and  when  the  sun  rose 
the  next  morning  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
But  the  Dolphin  still  kept  northward,  only  she 
varied  her  course  to  the  northwest,  and  sailed  un- 
der as  little  sail  as  possible.  About  evening  she 
put  about,  and  went  southward  again.  All  the 
next  day  she  sailed  south,  making  long  tacks,  to 
avail  herself  of  the  wind,  which  had  not  changed 
its  quarter.  At  night  she  sailed  as  nearly  in  the 
wind*s  eye  as  possible,  and  being  thus  close- 
hauled,  and  sailing  very  slowly,  about  midnight 
she  ran  plump  into  the  mizzen-rigging  of  the 
Dutch  man-of-war.  The  Dolphin*^  bowsprit  just 
grazed  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  the  two  vessels 
came  together  with  the  force  of  the  collision 
greatly  broken.  Everybody  was  on  the  deck  of 
the  schooner  in  an  instant,  and  the  captain  quickly 
recognized  the  great  ship,  that  loomed  op  before 
him  in  the  darkness.  Not  a  light  was  bumiug 
on  either  vessel,  for  one  was  too  desirous  of  ov«r^ 
taking  tlie  other,  and  the  other  too  anxious  to 
get  away,  to  allow  of  their  betraying  their  posi- 
tion by  the  ordinary  signs.  The  captain  of  the 
man-of-war  now  niade  his  appearance  on  the 
quarterdeck  of  his  vessel,  attended  by  several 
officers  and  men,  with  lanterns. 

^  Ship  ahoy  I "  he  cried.  ^  Glad  to  see  yon. 
Been  waiting  for  you  for  two  days.  Strike  your 
mainsail,  put  your  helm  a-port,  and  fall  alongside 
to  leeward." 

As  the  ship  was  making  greater  headway  than 
the  schooner,  although  sailing  under  shortened 
canvas,  the  different  motion  of  the  vessels  had 
now  separated  them  slightly,  and  the  ord^  of  the 
captain  of  the  man-of-war  was  intended  to  bring 
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the  Dolphin  in  a  position  where  she  would  lie 
oat  of  the  power  of  the  wind,  which  woald  be 
kept  from  her  by  the  larger  vessel  (on  which  all 
haodd  were  now  taking  in  sail),  and  where  she 
m^ht  be  conveniently  boarded. 

Seizing  the  helm  himself,  the  captain  of  the 
Dolphin  pat  it  hard>a-starboard,  and  shouted  his 
orders  to  clap  on  every  rag,  and  let  out  every 
reef  Catching  the  full  force  of  the  wind  the 
moment  her  head  was  brought  around  eastward, 
the  Dolphin  slipped  away  in  the  darkness  on  a 
course  almost  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the 
man-of-war,  who  became  almost  invisible  in  a 
few  moments.  But  a  flash  of  light,  a  clap  of 
timnder,  and  a  ball  whistling  through  the  rigging 
of  the  Dolphin^  soon  proved  that  her  gunners 
kuew  very  well  where  to  find  the  schooner.  An- 
other and  another  shot  flew  over  the  water,  and 
ooe  ball  went  through  the  mainsail,  and  another 
cot  the  stays  of  the  foretop^mast,  so  that  that 
falaable  piece  of  wood  would  have  been  lost  to 
the  Dolphin,  had  not  the  small  size  of  the  crew 
made  a  delay  in  the  setting  of  the  foretop  sail, 
and  thus  caused  the  damage  to  be  perceived  in 

^  time.  But  althongh  without  a  foretop-sail,  the 
schooner  flew  along  over  the  water  at  a  rate 
which  soon  took  her  out  of  the  ken  of  the  gun- 

i  ners  on  the  roan-of  war,  though  the  firing  was 
kept  up  at  random  for  a  half  hour  or  more.  Into 
the  darkness  sped  the  Dolphin^  knowing  well  that 
it  would  take  some  time  to  put  the-  man-of-war 


about  and  to  set  all  her  sails  for  the  chase.  In- 
stead of  running  north,  as  she  did  before,  she 
kept  up  to  the  noitheast,  as  though  she  were 
about  to  run  into  some  port  in  Denmark.  But  in 
the  morning  the  man*of-war  was  not  to  be  seen, 
and  it  was  useless  to  make  any  pretenses,  when 
there  was  no  one  to  see  them.  So  the  Dolphin 
put  back  again  for  the  coast  of  Great  Britain, 
making  a  very  great  curve  to  the  north  as  she 
did  so,  and  arrived  off"  the  Frith  of  Forth  in 
about  four  days.  Then  keeping  within  safe  dis- 
tance of  the  coast,  she  took  a.  southeasterly 
course  toward  her  destination.  During  the  trip 
a  great  deal  of  wonder  was  expressed  at  the 
course  of  the  man-of-war,  in  making  such  eflbrts 
to  capture  an  unoffending  merchant  vessel,  and 
the  captain  once  remarked  to  Hans,  **  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  you  were  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this." 

But  Hans  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  see 
what  a  Dutch  man-of-war  could  want  with  him. 

The  intention  of  the  captain  was  to  proceed  to 
London,  but  his  voyage  had  been  so  much  longer 
than  usual,  that  he  ran  into  Yarmouth,  from 
which  place  Hans  went  to  London  in  a  stage- 
coach. During  his  journey  through  the  fmitlul 
counties  of  Sussex  and  Essex,  Hans  was  delighted 
with  all  he  saw  from  the  top  of  the  coach,  but 
his  heart  was  chiefly  filled  with  the  thought  tliat 
he  was  going  to  London,  —  to  London,  the  great- 
est city  in  the  world  I 


A  WOOD-ROBIN  ABROAD. 


BY  W.  H.    GOODRICH. 


I  wONDEB  how  many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  read  the  "  Riverside  "  ever  heard  the  wood- 
robin  sing.  A  good  many  have  heard  him  sing 
who  never  saw  him.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  one  that  I  met  in  a  foreign  land,  and  who 
recognized  me  for  a  fellow-countryman.  But  iu 
the  first  place  I  want  you  to  know  something 
about  the  bird  himself,  and  his  voice  and  ways. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  a  stout  boy,  or  girl 
either,  who  can  walk  as  far  as  they  have  a  mind 
to,  and  who  love  the  beauty  of  the  woods  and 
streams,  than  to  leain  the  habits  of  all  living 
things,  that  have  their  homes,  and  carry  on  their 
work,  and  play,  and  &mily  life,  all  around  us. 
Have  you  ever  read  "  Homes  without  Hands  ?  ** 
It  is  a  capital  story-book,  and  true  as  the  gospeL 


But  about  the  wood-robin.  •  In  the  first  place, 
he  is  a  thrush,  and  not  a  robin  at  all,  except  by 
courtesy.  He  is  hardly  even  a  distant  cousin  of 
the  English  bird  which  bears  that  name.  He  is 
a  thoroughly  North  American  bird,  and  is  found 
in  all  our  woods  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and 
down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  is  about  the 
size  of  the  robin  (ideally  a  thrush  too)  that  we 
see  hopping  about  our  lawns,  and  pulling  the 
earth-worms  so  skillfiilly  out  of  their  holes.  But 
he  is  rather  more  slender,  and  has  no  red  breast. 
His  color  is  brown,  darkening  toward  his  tail, 
somewhat  mottled  with  dark  spots,  and  he  is 
white  underneath.  He  is  a  shy  bird  usually,  and 
does  not  sit  still  to  be  looked  at,  but  flies  deeper 
into  the  shade  if  he  hears  footsteps  near,  or  sees 
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any  of  the  larger  bipeds  coming  into  his  haunts. 
Tet  he  does  not  stay  only  m  the  woods.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  I  lived  on  Temple  Street,  New 
Haven,  under  some  grand  old  elms.  One  tree  in 
front  of  my  father's  house  was  more  than  eighty 
feet  high,  and  out  of  the  upper  branches,  almost 
every  day,  the  wood-robin's  note  rung,  till  I 
learned  it  by  heart,  and  came  to  love  the  bird  as 
I  did  my  other  neighbors.  But  the  bird  himself 
was  rarely  to  be  seen.  He  was  more  a  voice 
than  a  bird ;  and  when,  sometimes,  out  of  the 
garret  window^  I  caught  sight  of  him  as  he  flitted 
firom  branch  to  branch,  I  wcmdered  how  so  small 
a  body  could  produce  so  loud  a  note.  The  wood- 
robin  has  two  principal  sougs,  which  he  repeats 
all  day  without  tiring  himself  or  tiring  you.  Be- 
sides these,  he  sometimes  indulges  in  a  set  of  va- 
riations more  rapid  and  irregular.  But  the 
beauty  of  his  voice  comes  out  in  three  or  four 
ringing  notes,  dear,  round,  and  mellow  as  a  bell, 
and  like  no  other  bird-song.  He  has  two  strains, 
the  first  of  which  is  quick  and  brilliant,  and  the 
other  soft  and  tender,  almost  minor  in  quality, 
as  if  he  first  said  something  in  his  haste,  and 
then  had,  following  it,  a  sober  second  thought.  I 
will  write  these  two  strains  just  an  he  utters  them 
in  succession,  with  a  little  pause  between. 


I 


jtz 


I   § 


There  may  be  a  difTerenoe  in  different  birds, 
or  in  their  notes,  at  different  ages.  Like  profes- 
sionnl  singers,  they  are  a  little  capricious  in  voice, 
and  sharp  or  fiat  a  trifle  at  times,  but  the  song  is 
quite  uniform,  as  I  have  written  it  above;  and 
when  it  breaks  from  the  leafy  covert  of  a  high 
tree,  it  rings  down  the  aisles  of  the  woods  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  I  think  I  have  heard  it  much 
further  even  than  that,  on  a  still  snmmer  day.  It 
seems  to  make  the  intervening  silence  deeper. 
Audubon  spenks  of  this  bird  as  his  greatest  fa« 
Torite,  and  tells  how  its  sweet,  mellow  notes,  ris- 


ing and  falling  in  gentle  cadence,  cheered  him  m 
the  solitary  and  dense  forests  of  the  West 

Well,  it  happened  in  the  summer  of  1868,  that 
I  was  in  London,  and  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
at  Regent's  Park.  I  was  walking  tlirough  the 
grounds  with  the  best  woman  in  the  worldy  who, 
though  she  does  not  speak  in  meeting,  will  testify 
to  the  truth  of  this  incident,  which  really  afiPected 
us  both.  We  were  passing  the  Aviary,  whidi  is 
nothing  but  a  great  wire  cage,  twenty  feet  bi^ 
or  more,  and  perhf4is  a  hundred  feet  long.  It  is 
divided'  into  compartments,  which  are  occupied  hy 
different  sorts  of  birds  ;  and  at  the  htuk  are  shel- 
tered boxes  ak>ng  a  wall,  where,  if  they  please, 
they  can  nestle  in  wet  weather.  In  one  of  these 
compartments  my  eye  lighted  on  my  old  Mend, 
the  wood-robin.  He  was  alone  and  silent,  and 
seemed  moping  about  in  a  rather  aimless  way.  I 
said  to  Madame,  ^  I'm  sure  that  is  a  wood-thrush, 
and  I  will  speak  to  him."  So  I  whistled  (as  I 
used  to  do  when  a  boy)  the  first  three  notes  of 
the  song  written  above.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  change  which  came  ovar  the  bird*  He 
answered  me  instantly  in  the  same  notes,  and 
came  fiying  to  the  edge  of  his  prvion,  all  in  a 
fiutter,  cocking  his  head  this  way  and  that,  and 
ogling  me  with  one  eye  and  then  with  the  other. 
I  whistled  the  other  three  notes,  and  he  answered 
me  Again,  quick  as  thought.  He  kept  hopping 
about  on  the  stone  ledge  from  which  the  grating 
rose,  as  if  he  could  not  contain  himself,  and  there 
we  had  it  bads  and  forth,  first  one  strain  and 
then  the  other,  as  sharp  as  a  Yankee  bargain. 
Suddenly  he  flew  back  to  the  shed  and  brought 
his  mate,  who  did  not  sing,  but  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  whole  matter  as  well  as  we  did.  This 
lasted  for  twenty  minutes  at  least,  and  was  inter- 
rupted only  by  our  going  away  with  tender 
hearts  for  the  bright  little  prisoner.  If  ever  I 
held  a  conversation  in  my  li^,  I  did  with  that 
wood-robin  in  Regent's  Park.  I  have  met  fel- 
low-countrymen in  distant  lands,  who  seemed 
glad  to  see  me  ;  but,  if  ever  I  was  welcomed  by 
a  genuine  American  heart,  or  made  it  glad  with 
memories  of  its  own  land,  it  was  the  heart  of  that 
exiled  wood-robin. 
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OBNERAL    PLAN* 

The  bftse  line  being  measured,  the  stations  on 
the  various  elevations  being  fixed,  and  the  angles 
made  by  the  several  lines  meeting  at  the  sta- 
tious  being  ascertained, — with  the  proper  cor- 
rectional, of  course,  for  the  different  level  of  the 
different  stations,  —  the  system  of  triangles  re- 
sulting can  then  be  delineated  upon  paper,  form- 
ing a  plan  of  the  triangulation,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  The  centres,  a,  by  Cy  and  so  on,  will 
mark  true  places  of  all  the  prominent  {)oints  in 
the  territory  surveyed,  and  the  situation  of  all 
the  minor  points  can  easily  be  determined  by 
special  measurements.  The  result  will  be  an  ac- 
curate map  or  plan  of  the  whole  region. 


staves.  An  idea  of  the  general  structure  of  a 
leveling  instrument,  and  of  the  principle  on 
which  it  operates,  is  shown  in  the  adjoining  en- 
graving. 


Plan  of  the  TViangulatkm. 


TRIANGULATION   NOT   ALWAYS   NECESSART. 

The  process  of  surveyhig  a  territory  in  this 
manner  by  triangulation  is  of  course  a  «low  and 
laborious  work,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  so 
much  pj»''  '  ^-Hejjt^here  the  land  is  very  valu- 

connected  with  the 

^y  the  case 

beap. 


scoiw* 


AN    EXPERIMENT   ILLUSTRATING    ACCURACY. 

In  the  previous  article  I  stated  the  principle  on 
which  certain  parts  of  a  triH;ngle  determine  cer- 
tain other  parts,  in  these  words  :  ^  If  two  lines 
converge  toward  each  other  at  the  ends  of  a  third 
Mne,  tiM)  length  of  which  is  known,  the  amount 
of  the  convergence,  as  measured  by  the  angles, 
will  determine  the  distance  at  which  they  will 
meet" 

Any  young  person?  who  may  be  so  disposed, 
can  easily  verify  this  principle,  and  at  the  same 
time  impress  it  indelibly  upon  their  minds,  by  ap- 
plying it  to  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  width 
of  a  street  from  a  room  looking  out  upon  it, 
without  leaving  the  room.  Thin  may  be  done  on 
the  principle  above  explained,  in  the  following 
manner. 

Place  a  table   opposite  to  each  of   the    two 


Leveling  Inatrament 

It  consists  of  a  horizontal  tube  mounted  on  a 
stand  by  means  of  a  hinge  joint,  which  allows  of 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  either  end.  The 
ends  of  the  tube  are  turned  up,  and  terminated 
by  two  short  glass  tubes.  The  tube  is  filled 
with  water,  which  of  course  rises  to  the  same 
level  in  each  branch  ;  and  thus  the  observer,  by 
sighting  along  the  surfaces  of  the  water,  can  de- 
termine what  point  at  a  distance  is  level  with  his 
eye.  Such  an  apparatus  as  this  is  called  a  water 
level.  It  is  introduced  here,  however,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  general  nature  of 
the  process.  In  the  leveling  instruments  now 
generally  used  for  nice  operations,  the  liquid  em- 
ployed is  alcohol,  and  not  water ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  instrument  itself  is  quite  compli- 
cated. It  is  provided  usually  with  small  tele- 
^t  vision,  and  with  the  means  of 
aents,  not  necessary  to 

front  windows,  — supposing  that- -.^.^g^,  ^^^ 
—  aiul  place  upon  each  a  small  board,  into  >  ^  ^^ 
a  tack  or  a  pin  may  be  driven.  Lay  a  sheet  ol 
paper  fiat  upon  the  jioard,  and  drive  in  the  pin 
or  the  tack,  through  the  paper  into  the  wood,  at 
or  near  the  centre.  Load  the  boards  with  books 
or  other  weights,  —  placed  outside  the  pins,  — 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  slipping  upon  the 
table. 

Now  connect  these  pins  by  a  thread  of  known 
length,  say  eight  or  ten  feet,  according  to  the 
space.  Little  loops  may  be  made  in  the  ends  of 
the  thread,  to  be  passed  over  the  heads  of  the 
pins,  and  then  the  thread  may  be  drawn  tight  by 
moving  the  boards  or  the  tables.  If  necessary, 
the  thread  must  be  supported  in  the  middle  by  a 
third  table,  or  by  a  stand. 

We  have  thus  a  measured  base  line  with  two 
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any  of  t;he  larger  bipeds  coining  into  his  haunts. 
Tet  he  does  not  stay  only  in  the  woods.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  I  lived  on  Temple  Street,  New 
Haven,  under  some  grand  old  elms.  One  tree  in 
front  of  my  father's  hoase  was  more  than  eighty 
feet  high,  and  out  of  the  upper  branches,  almost 
every  day,  the  wood-robin*s  note  ruug,  till  I 
learned  it  by  heart,  and  came  to  love  the  bird  as 
I  did  ray  other  neighbors.  But  the  bird  himself 
was  rarely  to  be  seen.  He  was  more  a  voice 
than  a  bird ;  and  when,  sometimes,  out  of  the 
garret  window^  I  caught  sight  of  him  as  he  flitted 
from  branch  to  branch,  I  w<mdered  how  so  small 
a  body  could  produce  so  loud  a  note.  The  wood- 
robin  has  two  principal  songs,  which  he  repeats 
all  day  without  tiring  himself  or  tiring  you.  Be- 
sides these,  he  sometimes  indulges  in  a  set  of  va- 
riations more  rapid  and  irregular.  But  the 
beauty  of  his  voice  comes  out  in  three  or  four 
ringing  notes,  dear,  round,  and  mellow  as  a  bell, 
and  like  no  other  bird-soiig.  He  has  two  strains, 
the  first  of  which  is  quick  and  brilliant,  and  the 
other  soft  and  tender,  almost  minor  in  quality, 
as  if  he  first  said  something  in  his  haste,  and 
then  had,  folk>wing  it,  a  sober  second  thought  I 
will  write  these  two  strains  just  a^  he  utters  them 
in  succession,  with  a  little  pause  between. 


i     ^^ 


There  may  be  a  difference  in  different  birds, 
or  in  their  notes,  at  differenL/vS""  now ''only    £o 
sionnl  singers,  th«j^nverging  lines  m  this  small 
and  sharp  or^fame  scale  with  that  on  which  the 
qui<An^  was  drawn,  to  find  the  length  in  feet  of 
the  corresponding  line  in  the  large  triangle  which 
extended  across  the  street   '  Of  course  if  the  per- 
pendicular distance  across  the  street  is  required, 
the  point  sighted  to  on  the  other  side  must  be 
opposite  to  one  of  the  windows,  so  as  to  make 
the  angle  at  that  end  of  the  base  line  a  right  an* 
gle. 

This  method  is  perfectly  precise  in  iteelf.  The 
result  obtained  by  the  process  will  deviate  from 
the  truth  only  so  &r  as  the  measurements,  in  the 
performance  of  it»  deviate  from  accuracy. 

ONLY  ONE  BASE  LINE  REQUIRED  TO  BE  MEAS- 
URED ON  THE  GROUND. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  order  to  perform 
the  operation  above  described,  one  of  the  sides 


log  and  falling  in  gentle  cadence,  cheered  him  m 
the  solitary  and  dense  forests  of  the  West 

Well,  it  happened  in  the  summer  of  1868,  tbat 
I  was  in  London,  and  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
at  Regent's  Park.  I  was  walking  Uirough  the 
grounds  with  the  best  woman  in  the  worlds  who, 
though  she  does  not  speak  in  meeting,  will  testify 
to  the  truth  of  this  incident^  which  really  affected 
us  both.  We  were  passing  the  Aviary,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  great  wire  cage,  twenty  feet  high, 
or  more,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  long.  It  is 
divided- into  compartments,  which  are  occupied  by 
different  sorts  of  birds  ;  and  at  the  heak  are  shel- 
tered boxes  along  a  wall,  where,  if  they  please, 
they  can  nestle  in  wet  weather.  In  one  of  these 
compartments  my  eye  lighted  on  my  old  friend, 
the  wood-robin.  He  was  alone  and  silent,  and 
seemed  moping  about  in  a  rather  aimless  way.  I 
said  to  Madame,  ^  I'm  sure  that  is  a  wood-thrush, 
and  I  will  speak  to  him."  So  I  whistled  (as  I 
used  to  do  when  a  boy)  the  first  three  notes  of 
the  song  written  above.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  change  which  came  over  the  bird.  He 
answered  me  instantly  in  the  same  notes,  and 
came  fiying  to  the  edge  of  his  prison,  all  in  a 
flutter,  cocking  his  head  this  way  and  that,  and 
ogling  me  with  one  eye  and  then  with  the  other. 
I  whittled  the  other  three  notes,  and  he  answered 
me  again,  quick  as  thought  He  kept  hopping 
about  on  the  stone  ledge  from  which  the  grating 
rose,  as  if  he  could  not  contain  himself  and  thers 
we  had  it  back  and  forth,  fira^  — ^^strain  and 

then  the  other,  as  sh«^- " 

Suddenly  he  ^ L__ 

his  m«*' 


Connection  of  the  THangles. 

have  only  angles  to  measure,  —  and  so  of  all  the 
rest. 

This  fiu;t,  that  only  one  line  has  to  be  meas- 
ured on  the  ground  for  the  whole  survey,  enables 
the  surveyor  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
to  take  every  precauticm  to  make  the  measure- 
ment as  aocumte  as  possible.  He  can,  more- 
over, choose  the  place  for  this  line  wherever  he 
pleases.  Of  course  he  selects  a  spot  where  die 
groimd  is  smooth  and  level,  and  free  from  ob- 
structions of  every  kind.  In  important  cases  he 
makes  his  prepamtions  for  the  measurement  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  has  measuring-rods  and 
other  instruments  made,  of  extreme  accuracy.  So 
delicate  and  difiicult  is  this  operation,  in  cases 
where  the  utmost  attainable  precision  is  reqiured, 
that  it  would  require  a  volume  to  describe  the 
whole  process  of  measuring  a  base  line,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  performed. 
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OBNBBAL   PLAN. 


The  base  line  being  measured,  the  stations  on 
the  Tarious  elevations  being  fixed,  and  the  angles 
made  bj  the  several  lines  meeting  at  the  sta- 
tions being  ascertained,  —  with  the  proper  cor- 
rections,  of  course,  for  the  different  level  of  the 
differeDt  stations,  —  the  system  of  triangles  re- 
sulting can  then  be  delineated  upon  paper,  form- 
ing a  plan  of  the  triangulation,  as  shown  in  the 
engmying.  The  centres,  a,  ^,  r,  and  so  on,  will 
mark  true  places  of  all  the  prominent  ^ints  in 
the  territory  surveyed,  and  the  situation  of  all 
the  minor  points  can  easily  be  determined  by 
spedal  measurements.  The  result  will  be  an  ac- 
curate map  or  plan  of  the  whole  region. 


9Uji»e$.  An  idea  of  the  general  structure  of  a 
leveling  instrument,  and  of  the  principle  on 
which  it  operates,  is  shown  in  the  adjoining  en- 
graving. 


Plan  of  the  THaoguktkm. 


TRIANGULATION   NOT   ALWAYS   NECESSART. 

The  process  of  surveying  a  territory  in  this 
manner  by  triangulation  is  of  course  a  slow  and 
laborious  work,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  so 
mach  pains,  except  where  the  land  is  very  valu- 
able, and  the  constructions  connected  with  the 
road  are  to  be  very  costly,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  Europe.  In  this  country,  where  land  is  cheap, 
and  where  all  the  interests  involved  in  the  work 
are  comparatively  small,  so  minute  and  careful  a 
survey  b  often  not  required. 

LEVELING. 

In  laying  out  the  road,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  make  an  exact  plan  of  the  surface,  but  also  to 
keel  the  line  determined  upon  ii>r  the  course  of 
the  road.  Leveling  the  ground,  however,  in  the 
language  of  surveyors,  does  not  mean  reducing  it 
to  a  level  by  excavations  and  filh'ngs,  but  only 
Uie  determination  of  where  the  true  level  would 
come.  The  track  is  seldom  made  to  conform 
precisely  with  this  true  level.  It  follows  it  more 
or  less  closely,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
grounds. 

APPARATUS   USED    IN  LEVELING. 

The  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  consists  of 
a  kfcding  imbrumenij  so  called,  and  two  leveling 


hemHog  Inatrameni. 

It  consists  of  a  horizontal  tube  mounted  on  a 
stand  by  means  of  a  hinge  joint,  which  allows  of 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  either  end.  The 
ends  of  the  tube  are  turned  up,  and  terminated 
by  two  short  glass  tubes.  The  tube  is  filled 
with  water,  which  of  course  rises  to  the  same 
level  in  each  branch  ;  and  thus  the  observer,  by 
sighting  along  the  surfaces  of  the  water,  can  de- 
ter jnine  what  point  at  a  distance  is  level  with  his 
eye.  Such  an  apparatus  as  this  is  called  a  water 
leveL  It  is  introduced  liere,  however,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  general  nature  of 
the  process.  In  the  leveling  instruments  now 
generally  used  for  nice  operations,  the  liquid  em- 
ployed is  alcohol,  and  not  water ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  instrument  itself  is  quite  oompli« 
cated.  It  is  provided  usually  with  small  tele- 
scopes for  distant  vision,  and  with  the  means  of 
making  many  nice  adjustments,  not  necessary  to 
be  explained  here. 

In  addition  to  the  leveling  instrument,  two 
sttxves  are  used,  which  consist  of  upright  bars, 
with  movable  slides,  which  can  be  adjusted  to 
any  height  upon  thenu     The  slides  are  painted 
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on  their  fiioe,  in  alternate  squares  of  very  diitinct 
colors,  BO  as  to  enable  the  observer  at  the  instru- 
ment to  discern  easily  the  central  line. 
The  slides  are  held  by  a  spring,  which, 
however,  allows  them  to  be  moved  up 
and  down  easily,  as  directed  by  the  ges- 
tures of  the  observer  at  the  instrument, 
and  the  bars  are  graduated  on  the  back 
side,  as  shown  in  the  right-hand  figure 
of  the  engraving,  so  that  the  operators 
who  hold  them  can  read  the  height  of  the 
centre  line  from  the  ground,  very  read- 
Uy. 

THE   PROCESS. 

The  manner  of  using  the  apparatus 
is  shown  by  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing. The  leveling  instrument  is  there 
seen  placed  in  the  middle,  between  the 
two  staves,  A  and  B,  and  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  two  points  at  which  the  two  staves 
are  placed,  is  at  once  determined. 


towns  and  villages,  and  valaaUe  estates,  —  and 
by  the  course  of  streams  of  water.     By  the  re- 


operation of  Leveling. 
THE   RESULtlS. 

The  results  of  the  tnangukoion  enable  the  en- 
gineers of  the  road  to  construct  a  plan  of  the 
whole  sur&ce  of  the  territory  which  the  road  is 
to  traverse,  and  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment 
m  respect  to  the  course  of  it,  as  affected  by  the 
general  outlines  of  the  country,  —  the  position  of 


Piofiiflt> 

suits  of  the  leveling  operations,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ascents  and  descents  of  the  ground 
along  the  line  of  the  road,  can  be  determined,  and 
drawings,  called  profiles,  can  be  made. 

These  profiles  show  all  the  changes  of  level 
along  the  line  of  the  road,  indicating  the  points 
where  hills  are  to  be  cut  through,  and  where  val- 
leys are  to  be  traversed  by  viaducts  or  embank- 
ments; and  where  inclines  are  necessary,  they 
show  the  precise  length  and  the  precise  angle  of 
inclination.  The  manner  of  drawing  the  profiles 
is  such  as  to  show  whether  a  tunnel  or  a  cut  is 
intended,  in  case  of  a  hill,  and  whether  it  is  by  a 
bridge  or  an  embankment  that  a  valley  is  to  be 
crossed.  In  a  word,  the  plans  and  the  profiles 
together,  show  everything  that  it  is  desirable  to 
know. 

When  all  these  measurements,  calculations,  and 
drawings  are  made,  the  line  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions, which  are  let  out  to  contractors,  and  these 
bring  on  their  gangs  of  workmen,  and  at  once 
break  ground* 


THE  YOUNG  VIRGINIANS- 


BY  PORTS  CRAYON. 


CHAPTER  X. 
THE    MOtJNTAlKS. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  stunmer 
vacation,  Colonel  Morelaud  annotwced  his  inten* 


tion  to  visit  his  mountain  domain,  and  at  tb) 
same  time  formally  presented  his  son  with  a 
donble*barreled  fowling-piece  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish manufiM^ure.  The  possession  of  this  long 
desired  gun  and  the  propoiNd  visit  to  the  Mollnix 
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fiunfly  excited  Beverly's  imagination  to  the  high- 
est point,  and  theoceibrth  his  dreams  by  night 
and  his  discourse  by  day  were  of  nothhig  bat 
deer,  bears,  and  panthers.     He  rode  over  to  the 
I     Behneades  to  show  his  gun  to  Frank  and  Lucy, 
I     and  inform  them  of  his  proposed  trip.     Frank 
was  delisted    with  the  new  piece,  which  had 
percassion  locks,  and  was  fiital  to  birds  at  long 
distances.     The  boys  popped  at  everything  they 
could  see  in  the  shape  of  game,  and  talked  in- 
I     cessnntly  about  it  while  in  the  house.     Lucy  was 
by  no  means  as  much  pleased  as  Beverly  tliought 
sbe  onght  to  have  been.     She  regarded  the  new 
&?orite  coldly,  declared  she  was  afraid  of  guns, 
and  couldn't  bear  to  be  in  company  with  one. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  regarded  the  gun  as  a  rival ' 
and  was  jealous  of  the  new  toy,  and  when  Bev« 
erly  took   leave   he   left   her  pouting.      Davy 
I    Meeker,  now  quite  recovered,  was  not  forgotten, 
;    and  was  allowed  with  trembling  hand  to  dis- 
cbarge  the  gun  several  times,  to  his  great  de- 
I    light  and  the  trepidation  of  his  sister  Mary,  who 
I    ft^red  he  might  get  hurt. 

I  At  length  the  expedition  started  for  the  moun- 
\  tains.  Colonel  Moreland  and  Beverly  took  the 
lead  on  horseback,  each  carrying  his  hunting  piece 
strapped  across  his  back.  Caesar  and  Bill  fol- 
lowed in  a  light  covered  wagon  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  containing  bnggage  and  provisions, 
with  some  fishing-rods  and  extra  ammunition. 
Caesar,  being  an  old  campaigner,  took  great  de- 
light in  superintending  these  preparations,  and 
caHed  himself  the  Quartermaster-General.  Bill, 
overjoyed  at  being  enlisted  in  so  important  a 
service,  was  as  active  and  obsequious  as  any  one 
oonld  have  wished. 

Traversing  the  valley  westward  and  crossing 
^veral  inferior  mountain  ridges,  the  party  halted 
to  lunch  by  a  shaded  spring  on  the  banks  of 
Sleepy  Creek,  in  Morgan  County.  As  the  day 
was  hot  and  the  roads  dusty,  the  gentlemen  then 
changed  places  with  the  servants  and  drove  in 
the  wagon  to  their  proposed  resting-place  at 
Skne's  Cross  Roads,  m  Hampshire  County, 
where  a  hearty  supper  and  profound  sleep  put 
them  in  good  condition  to  resume  their  journey 
m  the  momiDg. 

Before  sunrise  the  gentlemen  were  again  in 
the  saddle.  Ctesar  was  ordered  to  drive  directly 
to  Somney,  while  the  Colonel  and  Beverly 
tamed  out  by  a  side  road  to  vimt  a  notable  nat- 
ural curiosity  in  that  vicinity. 

After  progressing  a  short  distance,  Beverly 
ohserved  that  the  road  (now  grass-grown  and  but 
Me  used)  led  them  along  the  summit  of  a  nar- 


row ridge  or  causeway,  scarcely  wide  enough  for 
a  single  Vehicle ;  while  on  either  hand  the  North 
River  was  visible,  flowing  along  the  base  of  pre- 
dpitoos  clifiB  a  hundred  feet  below.  Pursuing 
this  dangerous  path  for  several  hundred  yards, 
they  descended  by  a  gradual  slope  into  an  open 
area  of  level  river  bottom,  making  a  beautiful 
&rm  of  several  hundred  acres  in  extent,  a  penin- 
sula encircled  by  the  river  except  at  the  point 
of  approach  over  the  narrow  causeway  they  had 
just  passed. 

•  In  front  and  immediately  beyond  the  river,  a 
stony  ridge  rose  abruptly  to  the  height  of  several 
hundred  feet,  and  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 

Crossing  the  stream  by  an  easy  for4  the  trav- 
ellers dismounted  near  a  spring-house,  beneath 
the  shade  of  some  lofty  trees,  and  although  the 
morning  was  already  quite  warm,  they  found  the 
air  here  so  chilling  that  they  were  fidn  to  button 
up  their  coats. 

The  Colonel  then  informed  his  son  that  this 
was  the  famous  Ice-mountain  of  Hampshire, 
among  whose  rocks  and  recesses,  from  some  nat- 
ural causes  unexplained,  ice  was  preserved  from 
season  to  season. 

Producing  his  drink ing-cup,  he  dipped  some 
water  from  the  fountain,  which  Beverly  was  sur- 
prised to  find  of  icy  coldness,  —  its  standing  tem- 
perature being  about  40°  Fahrenheit 

Groping  beneath  the  fallen  leaves  and  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  they  also  found  snow  and 
ice  in  plenty,  while  their  hands  became  quite  be- 
numbed with  cold.  This  seemed  the  more  re- 
markable, as  the  locality  is  at  the  base  of  a  hill 
looking  we;)tward,  and  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
genial  current  of  the  North  River. 

Having  sufficiently  observed  and  speculated 
upon  the  probable  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 
our  travellers  at  length  mounted  their  horses,  and 
after  a  rapid  ride  of  two  hours  overtook  their 
baggage-wagon  at  Romney.  Here  they  took 
breakfast,  and  after  a  brief  repose  started  up  the 
northwestern  turnpike,  pleasantly  excited  by  the 
fresh  atmosphere  and  the  romantic  mountain 
scenery  which  surrounded  them. 

Leaving  the  broad  turnpike,  as  they  had  been 
directed,  our  travellers  entered  nnpn  a  rough  and 
narrow  mountain  road  which  w<And  to  and  fro, 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  all  the  whUe  through  a 
thick  forest  which  seemed  interminable. 

Cflssar  growled  continually  at  the  roughness 
of  the  road,  and  Bill,  wearied  oat,  had  couched 
himself  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  where  he 
slept  in  spite  of  the  jolting. 

Although  they  had  not  seen  the  sunshine  since 
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they  entered  the  wood,  they  had  still  been 
cheered  by  occasional  glimpses  of  bltieP  ridges  in 
the  distance,  or  the  nearer  faces  of  jagged  prec- 
ipices lit  up  by  the  sun ;  but  as  night  approached, 
the  genial  air  waxed  chilly  and  the  green  twi- 
light of  the  woods  deepened  into  a  frightful  gloom. 
The  silence  which  also  oppressed  tlieir  spirits  was 
only  broken  by  the  melancholy  call  of  the  whip- 
poor-will  or  the  hideous  guffiiwing  of  the  great 
owls. 

Beverly  was  intensely  wearied  with  the  saddle 
and  weak  with  hunger,  so  that  he  could  not  help 
expressing  the  wish  *^  they  wonld  soon  come  to  a 
house." 

The  Colonel  quietly  observed  **  that  they  must 
have  lost  their  way,  or  that  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  the  estimates  of  distances  in  this 
country.  They  should  have  reached  Tom  Mull- 
nix's  place  long  before  this,  according  to  his  cal- 
culations." 

*'  Indeed,"  said  Beverly,  **  I  hope  we  will  soon 
be  there,  for  it  would  be  dreadfully  lonesome  to 
stay  all  night  in  these  woods." 

^  I  think  we  will  be  obliged  to  make  up  our 
minds  to  it,"  said  the  Colonel  cheerfully,  *^  and  as 
we  have  the  means  of  making  ourselves  com- 
fortable, you  will  find  it  not  so  lonesome  as  you 
suppose." 

As  they  presently  found  themselves  on  some 
tolerably  level  ground  near  a  brawling  stream, 
the  Colonel  ordered  a  halt,  and  determined  to 
encamp  for  the  night 

Beverly  was  so  jaded  that  he  was  glad  of  any 
opportunity  to  dismount  and  rest,  half  reclining 
upon  a  mossy  cushion  at  the  root  of  a  large 
sugar- maple.  The  Colonel  gave  f^ome  brief  orders 
to  the  servants,  and  spreading  his  military  cloak, 
threw  himself  on  the  ground  beside  his  son. 

Caesar  was  now  in  his  element,  and  ambitious 
to  show  that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  campaign- 
ing days,  he  soon  got  everything  in  onler.  The 
horses  were  stripped  and  picketed  where  they 
could  amuse  themselves  browsing  on  some  sweet 
birch  leaves,  until  he  was  ready  to  serve  them  a 
more  substantial  supper  of  oats  which  they  car- 
ried in  the  wagon. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Bill  had  gathered  sev- 
eral armfids  ff  dried  sticks,  and  a  fire  was 
kindled,  whose  cheery  sparkling  quite  drowned 
the  voices  of  the  lonely  night  birds,  whose 
warmth  dispelled  the  chilliness  of  the  damp  air, 
and  whose  golden  light  flashed  and  sparkled 
through  the  gloom,  until  their  halting  place, 
amidst  rocks  and  waterfalls,  overhang  with  lofty 
trees,  looked  grander  than  an  Oriental  palace. 


'*  Papa,"  said  Beverly,  "  this  is  really  very  ro- 
mantic, and  I  rather  like  it" 

While  they  rested,  the  stores  were  unloaded, 
and  a  most  savory  meal  of  fried  ham  and  eggs, 
biscuits  and  coffee,  was  prepared.  Caesar,  smil- 
ing complacently  as  he  served  it,  and  chuckling 
as  he  spoke  to  Master  Beverly,  "  I  spec*  you 
think  I  was  gwine  to  let  you  starve  in  the  woods. 
He,  he  I  Too  old  a  soldier  for  t^at,  Mass'  Bev- 
eriy." 

The  sapper  was  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  capacity 
of  the  travellers  ;  and  soon  after,  the  Colonel  and 
his  son  stretched  themselves  to  sleep  in  the 
wagon,  while  Caesar  and  Bill,  having  made  the 
horses  comfortable,  betook  themselves  to  the 
mossy  mattress  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  The 
whip-poor-will  still  chanted  its  monotonous  song, 
but  the  human  accents  of  its  call  now  had  a  pleas- 
ant and  friendly  sound.  The  owls  hooted  and 
guffawed,  until  Bill  exclaimed,  in  a  testy  voice, 
^*  What  dem  old  fools  jawin'  about  dar  ?  Better 
go  to  sleep !  "  And  Beverly  laughed  outright  at 
the  ridiculous  quarrel.  '^Papa,"  he  whispered, 
beneath  the  cloak,  ^  I  wouldn't  have  missed  this 
for  anything." 

Then  he  listened  to  the  soothing  sound  of  the 
water,  that  tinkled  among  the  rocks  like  silver 
bells,  and  gazed  at  the  towering  trunks  of  the 
trees,  which  seemed  to  touch  heaven.  He  thought 
of  Frank  and  Davy,  and  Sister  Emily,  and 
bright  Lucy  Belmcade, — and  so  he  slept 

When  Beverly  awoke  next  morning  he  felt  re- 
freshed and  clear-headed  ;  but  as  he  attempted  to 
get  up,  found  he  was  quite  sore  and  stiff.  His 
father  and  the  servants  were  already  afoot,  and 
the  smell  of  breakfast  stimulated  him  to  another 
effort.  Sousing  his  head  and  &ce  in  the  cool,  am- 
ber-tinted water  of  the  stream,  he  breakfasted 
with  a  keener  appetite  even  than  he  had  shown 
at  supper,  and  by  the  time  they  were  equipped 
for  a  start  all  sense  of  fatigue  had  departed. 

Pursuing  the  road,  which  continued  to  rise 
along  the  fiice  of  an  immense  mountain,  they  at 
length  joyfully  emerged  from  the  forest,  and  saw 
before  them  a  group  of  cabins  beautifully  situ- 
ated near  an  extensive  grove  of  sugar- maples, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wide  range  of  upland  pas- 
tures. The  morning  sun  revealed  several  col- 
umns of  smoke  rising  from  the  stick  chimneys, 
while  a  pack  of  noisy  dogs  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  strangers,  and  brought  the  early- 
rising  mountaineers  to  the  gate. 

As  the  Colonel  viewed  the  grove  of  magxiifi- 
oent  maples,  traversed  by  the  dear,  amberKM>lored 
stream ;  the  semicircle  of  comfortable  cabina,  all 
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alire  with  signs  of  thrifty  industry ;  the  sweep  of 
ferdaot  pasturage  dotted  with  sleek  and  high-bred 
cattle;  Uie  wood  which  rose  beyond  in  sylvan 
mftjesty ;  the  rock-ribbed  precipices,  which  shut 
out  the  western  horizon  like  a  grim  and  gigantic 
fortress :  his  manly  eye  kindled  with  admiration, 
and  he  exclaimed,  ^Here,  indeed,  is  the  fitting 
habitation  of  a  mountain  baron.'' 


Toby  Mullnix  recognized  the  visitors  with  vo- 
ciferous pleasure,  while  Tom  and  his  elder  sons 
received  them  with  every  mark  of  deferential  po- 
liteness. The  women  of  the  £umly,  however, 
took  no  part  in  the  reception.  Tom's  steady 
dame  continued  to  thump  away  at  her  chum,  as 
if  the  coming  of  the  butter  was  her  only  con- 
cern in  life;  while   several  comely  girls,  bare- 


headed, bare-armed,  and  bare -legged,  dropped 
their  spinning,  weaving,  or  housekeeping,  to  stare 
a  moment  at  the  strangers,  and  then  quietly  re- 
sinned their  respective  occupations. 

"  I  say,  Peggy  I  that's  him  that  give  Toby  the 
boots,  I  reckon.  Well,  he's  a  mighty  pretty 
young  gentleman,  hain't  he  ?  " 

^  You'd  better  mind  your  spinning  Melinda," 
Vol.  IV. —  No.  42.  17 


said  the  demure  Pe^ry,  "  or  you'll  hear  mammy 
a-hoUerin'  at  you." 

The  rebuked  lass  gave  her  wheel  an  energetic 
whiz,  and  stealing  another  glance  at  the  pretty 
boy,  went  on,  laughing  and  dancing,  to  finish  her 
bobbin. 

Tom  would  have  ordered  another  breakfast 
forthwith,  but  the   Colonel    protested,  and   the 
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mountaiDeer  satisfied  his  hospitable  yearoings  by 
oommaDding  an  early  dinner,  the  best  the  ooon- 
try  could  afford. 

For  the  remainder  of  that  day  the  tired  trayel- 
lers  were  glad  to  lounge  upon  tbe  rustic  benches 


under  the  maples,  or  to  stroll  about  the  farm,  the 
Colonel  discoursing  with  the  proprietor  concern- 
ing lands,  timber,  minerals,  catUe,  and  horses; 
while  Beyerly  found  sufficient  entertainment  mak- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  dogs^  and  exchanging 


stories  with   the   boys    about  hunting  and  fish* 
ing. 

Although  there  was  no  great  display  of  crock- 
ery, the  dinner  was  sumptuous,  and  well  appreci- 
ated ;  the  men  alone  being  seated  at  table,  while 
the  dame  and  Peggy  cooked,  and  the  merry, 
Uack-eyed  spinsters  (Melinda  and  a  younger 
sister)  senred  the  guests.     Nimble  -  footed  and 


smiling  waiters  they  were,  who  took  a  modest 
part  in  the  conversation,  and  a  full  share  of  the 
laughing,  during  the  meal. 

When  they  found  themj^elves  apart,  Beverly 
expressed  his  surprise  to  his  &ther  at  the  marked 
difference  in  the  manners  and  deportment  of  the 
mountaineers  at  home  and  in  town.  There  they 
appeared  rude  and  uncouth  as  bears,  cowed  by  a 
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paioful  sense  of  ignorance,  bashful,  absurd,  and 
nnciyilized.  At  home,  Tom  Mullnix  had  received 
his  visitors,  not  only  with  a  frank  and  cordial  hos- 
pitality, but  with  a  self-possession,  an  air  of  na- 
tive dignity,  timt  would  have  done  credit  to  a  feu- 
dal baron  in  his  castle  hall.  Here  was  no  loutish 
diffidence,  no  uueasy  consciousness  of  inferiority, 
no  ill-timed  apologies,  or  troublesome  obsequious- 
ness. There  was  only  the  pleased  alacrity  of  a 
hospitable  nature,  an  easy  deference  to  the  hon- 
ored guest. 

Tom  Mullnix  governed  in  his  own  house  with 
an  authority  eminently  patriarchal.  His  wise 
dame  carried  her  points  by  wheedling,  and  never 
by  storm.  The  boys  and  girls  knew  their  places, 
but  their  good-humored  and  outspoken  manners 
showed  that  their  places  were  pleasant.  Toby, 
the  youngest  born,  was  a  proof  that  it  is  not 
alone  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  proud  that  one 
may  look  for  spoiled  children.  On  the  contrary, 
the  most  outrageous  and  unmitigated  cases  are 
foond  in  the  huts  of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  But 
Toby  was  naturally  too  amiable  to  be  disagreea- 
bly spoiled,  and  his  adventures  at  the  general 
muster  had  tiiken  the  conceit  out  of  him  wonder- 
fully. Jn  this  meritorious  work,  the  boots  Bev- 
erly gave  him  had  materially  assisted.  On  his 
return,  Toby  had  become  quite  infatuated  with 
the  boots.  It  was  the  first  pair  he  ever  had,  and 
he  must  wear  them  day  and  night.  They  were 
originally  too  tight  for  his  free-born  feet,  and  as 
he  frequently  got  them  wet,  in  a  week  his  feet 
were  skinned  and  blistered  from  heel  to  toe. 
Three  times  a  day,  on  an  average,  there  was  a 
scene,  in  which  Mammy  Mullnix,  a  basin  of 
warm  milk,  and  Toby's  boots,  pkyed  the  leading 
parts.  With  persistent  vanity  he  would  pull 
them  on  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  bed  in  the 
monuDg,  and  when  the  pain  became  intolerable, 
be  would  limp  crying  to  his  mammy,  who  worked 
them  off  by  the, assistance  of  her  warm  milk, 
soft-soap,  and  mutton  suet,  and  thus  gave  him 
temporary  relief.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  pain 
ceased,  on  went  the  boots  again.  No  self-immo- 
kting  Indian  fakeer,  or  martyr  of  Fox*s  saintly 
record,  ever  sought  torture  more  obt<tinately  than 
did  poor  Toby,  for  this  sentimental  conceit 

At  last  the  dame's  patience  was  exhausted,  and 
she  spoke  up.  ^*  I  declare,  Tom  Mullnix,  them 
blessed  boots  will  be  the  ruining  of  that  boy; 
ha  does  nothing  but  pull  'em  on  and  take  'em  off, 
sod  cry,  from  momin'  'til  night;  and  he's  so 
lame,  he  can't  git  about  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  him." 
Without  another  word,  Tom  took  up  the  boots 


and  threw  them  behind  the  fire,  where,  &t  with 
frequent  greasings,  they  rapidly  consumed. 

During  this  aulo  dafe  Toby  wept  bitterly,  but 
when  it  was  over,  he  dried  up  with  a  sense  of  re- 
lief he  had  not  felt  since  his  return.  Restored 
to  their  normal  liberty,  his  feet  soon  got  well,  and 
from  that  date  Toby's  character  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  favorable  turn.  The  boots  had  done  good 
service. 

After  the  strangers  had  gone  to  bed  that  night, 
there  was  a  great  outcry  among  the  dogs,  at  a 
point  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
cabins,  and  the  Mullnix  boys  all  hurried  out,  de- 
claring they  had  certainly  found  some  game,  — 
perhaps  a  bar. 

Although  tired  and  sleepy,  Beverly  could  not 
resist  the  current  excitement,  and,  hastily  equip- 
ping himself,  sallied  out  with  gun  in  hand.  As 
he  stood  confused,  and  not  knowing  which  way 


^•'^O' 


a^s^ 


to  go,  a  soft,  plump  hand  seized  his  arm,  and  a 
friendly  voice,  which  he  recognized  as  little  Me- 
linda's,  whispered,  ^  I  say,  mister,  our  fellers  is 
gone  down  to  the  woods  thar,  forenense  the  pig- 
pen, whar'  the  dogs  is  treed  suthin'." 

Bevy  thanked  her,  and  started  in  the  direction 
indicated,  tender-hearted  Milly  still  following,  to 
impart  the  further  information  that  Brother  Mark 
'spected  it  mought  be  a  bar,  and  Bevy  must  be 
careful,  and  not  let  it  hug  him.  It  was  a  tur- 
rible  thing  to  be  hugged  by  a  bar.    . 

Before  he  reached  the  spot  the  excitement  was 
over,  and  he  met  the  boys  returning  with  a  large 
'possum,  its   tail    curled   tightly  around  Mark's 
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fore-fiDger,  its  eyes  closed  and  mouth  open,  in 
mimicry  of  death.  As  this  game  was  out  of  sea- 
son,  and  at  best  but  little  esteemed  by  the  moun- 
tain hunters,  they  vented  their  disappointment 
by  contemptuously  casting  the  poor  'possum  to 
the  dogs,  who  soon  made  his  pretended  death  a 
reality. 

On  the  following  morning,  Colonel  Moreland, 
with  his  host,  started  out  to  view  the  land  in 
which  he  was  interested  ;  and  as  the  ride  was 
expected  to  be  long  and  tedious,  he  took  Caesar 
with  them,  leaving  the  boys  at  the  house  to  amuse 
them^lves  as  they  thought  proper.  Buining  to 
engage  in  some  wild  adventure,  Beverly  proposed 
to  Toby  that  they  should  go  hunting.  Mark,  the 
proprietor's  eldest  son,  already  a  famous  hunter, 
dedared  they  would  get  lost  if  they  ventured  fiir 
into  the  woods  alone ;  and  although  it  was  not 
the  hunting  season,  he  kindly  offered  to  show 
Beverly  some  sport  himself,  an  offer  which  Bev- 
erly was  glad  to  accept. 

The  hunter  had  all  the  dogs  imprisoned,  and 
refused  to  take  any  other  company  than  Beverly 
and  Toby,  observing  that  too  much  company 
spoiled  sport,  and  there  was  already  one  too 
many  in  the  party,  indicating  Toby  by  a  playful 
chuck  in  the  bade.  While  he  quietly  pushed  a 
bullet  down  his  long  rifle,  Mark  advised  Beverly 
to  load  his  double  gun  with  buck-shot,  ^<  for," 
said  he,  *'  if  I  chance  to  cripple  a  varmint,  it  may 
be  of  some  use." 

All  being  ready,  Beverly  eagerly  followed  the 
tall  rifleman,  while  Toby,  loaded  with  the  shot- 
bag  and  powder-flask,  and  carrying  a  small  hatch- 
et, brought  up  the  rear.  They  marched  for  a 
long  time  in  silence,  wading  up  tf>  their  knees  in 
moss  and  dried  leaves,  scrambling  over  ledges  of 
rock  and  huge  trunks  of  fallen  trees  creeping 
through  tangled  thickets  of  rhododendron  and 
green-brier,  deep  into  a  forest,  which  seemed  to 
grow  den<<er  and  darker  as  they  advanced. 

For  an  hour  or  more  they  moved  in  this  way, 
without  seeing  a  living  thing,  until  Beverly  began 
,to  think  there  was  more  weariness  than  sport  in 
their  venture.  At  length  the  hunter  stopped 
suddenly,  and  motioned  to  the  boys  to  be  still. 
Beverly's  fancy,  which  had  flagged  considerably, 
now  became  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  aud  his 
heart  beat  so  rapidly  that  it  almost  choked  him. 
Indeed,  the  hunter's  earnest  attitude,  and  some 
strange  noises  issuing  from  a  laurel  thicket  ahead, 
seemed  to  give  assurance  that  some  stirring  ad- 
venture was  imminent. 

Presently,  Mark  bent  nearly  to  the  ground, 
and,  with  rifle  trailing,  crept  noiselessly  forward, 


followed  by  the  boys.  Toby  was  as  close  as 
possible  to  his  friend,  and  whispered,  ^  It's  a  deer, 
certain,  or  else  a  bar, —  who  knows?  Whenever 
you  see  Mark  creep  that  a-way,  there's  sumthtn'." 

Perceiving  Beverly's  exdtement,  the  moun- 
taineer stopped,  and  beckoned  him  forward, — 
then  whispered,  "  Mister,  don't  meddle  with  your 
shot-gun ;  it's  of  no  account  nohow,  and  you've  got 
the  '  buck  ager '  so  bad  you  can't  shoot  nothin', 
—  you'll  only  scare  the  game." 

Beverly  was  actually  trembling  so  violently 
that  he  couldn't  cock  his  gun,  and  was  obliged  to 
accept  the  mortifying  suggestion  in  good  part. 
Angry  and  ashamed,  he  took  down  his  gun  and 
carried  it  at  a  trail  until  the  tremor  passed  off*, 
and  he  thought  he  felt  cool  enough  to  meet  any- 
thing that  might  appear. 

Penetrating  the  thicket  still  further,  they  saw 
an  open  space  beyond,  of  black,  swampy  earth, 
trnmpled  like  a  catUe-yard.  Here  the  deer  re- 
sort to  lick  up  the  saline  water  which  oozes  from 
the  ground,  and  at  these  ^  licks,"  as  they  are 
called,  the  hunters  usually  seek  their  game. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  opening  a  beauti- 
ful doe  stood  in  full  sight,  and  in  a  twinkling  the 
boys  saw  the  rifle  leveled,  and  heard  the  prelim- 
inary click  of  tlie  lock.  Beverly  was  about  to 
push  forward  for  a  second  shot,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, but  at  the  sight  of  the  deer  he  again  felt 
himself  seized  with  the  unaccountable  tremor, 
and  he  concluded  not  to  make  the  attempt  The 
eager  expectation  of  the  boys  was  strangely  baflHed 
by  the  hunter,  who  stood  hesitating  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  Anally  lowered  his  rifle  without  firing. 

^  Durn  him  !  why  don't  he  shoot  ?  "  exclaimed 
Toby,  losing  all  conunand  of  himself  in  his  dis- 
appointment.    "  He's  gwine  to  let  ii  git  away." 

Beverly  by  this  time  had  got  the  better  of  his 
nervousness,  and  now  pressed  forward  to  claim  a 
shot.  Perceiving  his  intention,  the  hunter  again 
checked  him.  ^  Hold  your  fire,  mister ;  thar's 
somethin'  wrong,  or  that  doe  wouldn't  act  so 
strange." 

The  deer's  behavior  was  indeed  extraordinary, 
for  she  evidently  saw  the  hunters  and  was  aware 
of  her  danger  ;  but,  instead  of  escaping,  she  con- 
tinued to  run  and  prance  about  in  full  sight,  look- 
ing here  and  there,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  but 
apparently  held  to  the  spot  by  some  spell  she 
could  not  break.  Observing  that  she  ran  fre- 
quently toward  a  certain  quarter  of  the  thicket, 
bleating  pitifully  at  each  return,  Mark  skirted  the 
lick  carefully,  and  then  halting  suddenly,  mo- 
tioned his  followers  to  stop.  This  time  his  move- 
ments were  qnick  and  decisive.     He  loosed  hia 
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hunting-knife  in  its  Bheath,  and  leveled  his  rifle. 
Before  the  boys  oould  discern  the  object  of  his 
aim,  the  woods  rang  with  the  sharp  report,  fol- 
lowed by  a  terrific  yelling,  sputtering,  and  scratch- 
ing among  the  bushes.  Before  this  subsided, 
Beverly  had  rushed  forward  to  where  Mark 
stood ;  the  hunter  quickly  snatched  his  gun  from 
his  hand,  and,  thrusting  him  back  unceremoni- 
ously into  the  bush,  stepped  forward  himself  with 
both  barrels  cocked,  and  face  pale  with  anxiety. 

As  Beverly  rose,  quite  bewildered  at  Mark's 
rudenesrs  he  saw  the  hunter's  fiice  relax  into  a 
smile.  '^The  ugly  varmint  is  dead,"  he  said, 
turning  and  handing  him  his  gun.  ^  Excuse  me, 
mister,  for  being  so  rough,  but  I  was  awful 
skeered  for  you  just  now."  So  saying,  he  pointed 
to  the  dead  body  of  an  enormous  wild-cat  lying 
beneath  a  laurel-tree ;  and  close  beside  it,  torn 
and  bleeding,  but  still  living,  lay  a  beautiful 
spotted  fawn.  The  terrified  mother  had  fled,  and 
the  poor  little  creature  bleated  pitifully  as  they 
took  it  lip  ;  yet  it  soon  recovered  from  its  fright, 
and  suffered  itself  to  be  carried  and  petted,  like 
a  domestic  animal. 

<<I  naight  jist  as  easy  have  killed  the  doe" 
said  Mark  ;  **•  but  when  I  see  this  mizzible  critter 
had  catched  her  fitwn,  I  kind  a  pitied  her;  so  I 
let  the  wild-cat  have  the  bullet,  and  we  lost  our 
venison." 

'^  I  am  so  glad  you  did,"  exclaimed  Beverly. 
^  I'd  rather  have  killed  the  savage  wild-cat  thun 
twenty  poor  innocent  deer,  —  especially  the  doe 
that  was  trying  to  defend  her  fawn." 


The  hunting  party  returned  in  triumph,  to  tell 
marvelous  stories  of  their  adventure.  Although 
Beverly  had  got  the  "  buck  ague  "  at  first  (a  mal- 
ady quite  common  to  novices  in  the  chase),  he  had 
shown  no  backwardness  in  the  face  of  real  dan- 
ger, and  the  fawn  was  adjudged  to  be  his  prize. 

Milly  Mullnix  undertook  to  nurse  it,  and  so 
&ithfully  did  she  fulfill  her  duty,  that  in  a  few 
days  the  pretty  creature  was  entirely  convales- 
cent, and  in  its  gambols  with  its  new  playmate 
seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  its  lost  mother. 

A  week  was  thus  passed  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing alternately,  while  venison  and  speckled  trout 
(the  results  of  their  success)  daily  smoked  on  the 
mountaineer's  table. 

AAer  several  returns  of  the  mortifying  "  buck 
ague,"  and  several  notable  misses,  Beverly  at 
length  succeeded  in  killing  a  fine  young  buck, 
delivering  his  shot  with  as  much  coolness  as  if 
he  had  been  firing  at  a  target  After  this  crown- 
ing satisfiiction,  the  Morelands  took  leave  of 
their  hosts,  exchanging  mutual  invitations  and 
promises  looking  to  future  visits.  Beverly  re- 
turned to  the  rich  lowlands,  to  talk  and  dream 
of  deep  transparent  pools,  dark  tangled  forests, 
and  bold  encounters  with  savage  game. 

Milly  Mullnix  dreamed  by  the  mountain  spring 
beneath  the  shady  maplef",  her  bare  feet  dabbling 
in  the  water,  her  dimpled  arms  clasped  around 
the  neck  of  her  spotted  pet.  "  Little  fawn,"  she 
whispered,  "  your  master  is  the  sweetest  boy  I 
ever  see  in  this  world,  and  Til  kiss  you  for  his 
sake." 


LAURELS  AND  DAISY   CHAINS. 


BY  H,  E.  G.  PARDEE. 


The  heat  and  dust  of  summer  had  not  yet 
robbed  the  fields  and  trees  of  their  spring  fresh- 
ness. Among  the  gai'den  flowers  and  above  the 
clover  the  bees  hummed  in  contented  industry  ;  . 
the  pleasure-lovmg  butterflies,  giddy  with  the  free- 
dom of  their  gay  wings,  floated  idly  among  the 
blooms ;  ^  melodious  birds  sang  madrigals,"  and  all 
the  blitlte  insect  world  tuned  its  bhrill  orchestra 
in  gay  accord. 

Miriam  and  her  uncle,  leaving  the  broad  vil- 
lage street,  bowled  along  a  narrow,  grassy  by-way, 
passing  occasionally  a  farm-house  shaded  by  an- 
cient elms. 

After  a  pleasant  drive  of  three  miles,  they  left 
the  carriage  and  climbed  the  fence  into  a  field 


which  they  crossed,  and  winding  around  a  slope 
came  suddenly  upon  a  broad,  level  space. 

The  face  of  the  slope  was  an  abrupt  wall 
twenty  feet  high.  Its  rocky  ledges  were  covered 
by  mosses,  fostered  by  a  little  spring  at  the  top. 
The  slender  cascade  was  soon  broken  into  hun- 
dreds of  shiuuig  threads  and  drop:»,  that  wove  a 
shimmering  woof  over  the  vivid  green,  and  wan- 
dered down  the  field  a  modest,  quiet  rill. 

The  air  was  sweet  and  fresh  as  after  a  summer 
rain,  and  with  the  smell  of  the  moist  earth  were 
blent  the  subtle  scents  from  root,  stalk,  and  leaf. 

Here  were  maiden-hair  and  lady-fern,  graceful 
alike  in  name  and  growth ;  vigorous  brakes  and 
a  few  treasured  roots  of  the  capricious  lygodiunu 
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The  ferns  and  velvet  mosses  were  critically  se- 
lected and  laid  in  the  tin  case,  and  then  Uncle 
Jamie  made  known  the  purpose  of  a  couple  of 
baskets  swinging  from  the  crook  of  his  caue. 

"  There  are  some  very  nice  field-strawberries 
growing  not  far  from  here,**  he  said,  *'  and  we 
shall  have  time  to  get  some.     Shall  we  go  ?  ** 

^  Yes,  sir,  though  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  get 
anything  but  a  sunburnt  nose*     I  never  do/' 

It  was  a  painful  £Eust  that  success  didn't  perch 
upon  Miriam's  basket ;  nevertheless  she  followed 
her  unde,  who  vaulted  lightly  over  the  two  fences, 
while  she,  mindful  of  former  rips  and  rends,  un- 
ambitiously  crept  between  the  rails.  They 
reached  a  sunny  hill- side  sheltered  by  a  belt  of 
wood  from  the  cold  winds.  In  its  warm  soil  the 
vines  grew  with  broad,  luxuriant  leaves,  and 
blushing  berries  crowned  the  tali  stems. 

^  Oh-b-h  I "  said  Miriam,  parting  the  leaves  and 
revealing  the  unsuspected  abuudance.  **  Quarts 
and  quarts !  I  didn't  know  wild  strawberries  ever 
grew  so  large.'' 

^  They  don't  oflen,  but  these  have  a  remarka- 
bly fine  location  and  so  are  remarkably  nice." 

Miriam  commenced  picking  with  eager  haste, 
and  for  a  while  was  too  interested  to  speak.  At 
last  she  remarked,  ^  Grandmother  says  she  never 
saw  any  of  the  large,  cultivated  berries,  till  a 
long  time  afiier  she  was  married,  when  she  went 
to  the  dty  for  a  visit. 

^  She  said  they  had  delightful  times  strawber* 
ryiug  in  the  fields.  The  season  was  very  short, 
and  gnindnms  and  babies  and  everybody  went. 
The  haymakers  cut  down  grass  and  fruit  together, 
and  the  women  and  children  followed  them  and 
picked  out  the  berries.  She  said  she  could  re- 
member how  the  scythes  shrilled  through  the 
grass,  and  how  fresh  it  smelt  as  they  turned  it 
over." 

When  the  baskets  were  filled,  Unde  Jamie 
stretched  himself  on  the  warm  ground  to  enjoy 
the  quiet  of  the  sqmmer  afternoon. 

Miriam,  who  declared  that  when  she  sat  on 
the  ground  she  was  a  magnet  for  spiders,  cater- 
pillars, grasshoppers,  and  every  other  creeping 
and  leaping  foe,  wandered  listlessly  about.  Her 
admiring  regards  were  suddenly  diverted  from 
her  fruit-stained  fingers  to  a  dtimp  of  laurel  in 
the  edge  of  the  wood. 

She  promptly  possessed  herself  of  flowers  that, 
looking  up  all  day  at  the  sun,  had  forgotten  their 
blushes,  and  branches  that,  growing  in  the  se- 
dusion  of  the  woods,  had  buds  and  blossoms  dyed 
in  rosiest  tints. 

^  I  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  is  this  the 


kind  of   laurel   that  they  made  poets'  crowna 
of?" 

<*  O  na  This  is  not  really  laurel ;  it  is  kalmia. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  Swedish 
botanist,  by  the  name  of  Peter  Kalm,  came  to 
America  and  spent  some  time  here  studying  oar 
fiora,  and  finding  many  plants  new  to  European 
botanists.  Linneus  complimented  him  by  nam- 
ing this  flower  after  him.  Next  summer's  flow- 
ers will  be  formed  this  year,  and  I  have  heard  that 
if  the  buds  are  gathered  in  the  fidl  and  the  steam 
kept  in  fresh  water  in  a  room  of  uniform  tem- 
perature, they  will  blossom  toward  the  end  of 
the  winter.  The  laurel  of  the  andents  grows 
in  Italy.  It  is  also  known  as  the  bay-tree.  It 
is  en  evergreen,  and  its  leaves  have  a  pleasant, 
aromatic  fragrance,  fiimiliar  to  yon  when  distOled 
into  bay-water." 

^  O  yes,  sir !  I've  sometimes  found  the  leaves 
in  the  bottle,  but  I  don't  think  laurel  crowns 
were  very  becoming  if  they  all  looked  like  that 
picture  of  Tasso.  The  leaves  hang  down  too 
much,  and  I  should  make  it  thicker  if  I  had  it 
to  do." 

^  Yon  speak  very  lightly  of  it,  little  miss,  but 
it  was  a  high,  —  the  highest  honor  that  could  be 
given  a  poet.  Men  have  given  their  best  years, 
their  noblest,  grandest  endeavors,  for  it;  have 
struggled  and  waited  and  hoped,  and  felt  them- 
selves amply  repaid  in  the  slender  crown  that 
fiided  in  a  day.  Petrarch  sought  it  fiir  years,  and 
left  no  means'  untried,  and  was  delighted  when  it 
was  ofiered  him.  Poor  Tasso,  after  his  stormy 
life,  was  comforted  by  the  anticipation  of  the 
coveted  honor.  The  coronation  day  was  ap- 
pointed, the  pageant  was  to  be  of  unusual  splen- 
dor, but  a  storm  delayed  it,  and  then  his  failing 
health,  and  in  the  spring  he  died,  with  his  hope 
unrealized.  , 

"This  is  the  story  the  and^ats  told  of  the 
origin  of  the  tree  and  of  the  crown:  ApoUo 
with  his  arrows  killed  a  horrid  monster  serpent 
called  Python.  One  morning,  not  long  afterward, 
he  was  idling  about,  when  he  encountered  Cupid 
with  his  quiver  of  tiny  shafts.  Elated  with  his 
victory,  he  laughed  at  the  rosy  little  fellow,  and 
told  him  he  was  only  a  pretty  boy  and  had  no 
right  to  such  weapons.  The  taunt  chafed  Cupid, 
and  he  resolved  to  teach  the  vainglorious  god 
that  size  was  not  always  the  measure  of  power. 
He  carried  golden  arrows  which  kindled  love,  and 
leaden  ones  which  inspired  aversion.  He  selected 
one  of  each,  aiming  the  golden  arrow  at  Apollo, 
who  found  himself  suddenly  and  desperately  en- 
amored of  the  beautiful  nymph.  Daphne.     But 
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the  leaden  arrow  had  hit  her  and  hardened  her 
heartland  his  perfect,  manly  beauty  could  not 
waken  one  tender  thought.  When  he  would 
hare  charmed  her  with  his  lyre,  she  fled  in  dis- 
gust, and  a  queer  courtship  followed.  Up  hill 
and  down,  through  forests  and  over  plains,  they 
dashed.  Panting  and  ready  to  drop  with  weari- 
ness, and  finding  her  resolute  lover  was  gaining 
upon  her,  she  ran  to  the  river's  brink  and  called 
to  her  &ther,  a  river-god,  for  protection.  Imagine 
Apollo's  discomfiture,  when,  as  he  drew  near,  he 
saw  her  pliant  form  changing  to  woody  texture 
and  rough  bark,  and  her  beautiful  arms  and  hair 
to  branches  and  glossy  leaves.  The  coy  nymph, 
transformed  into  an  insentient  laurel-tree,  defied 
his  ardor.  Not  to  be  entirely  defeated  of  pos- 
session, he  adopted  it  as  his  favorite,  and  always 
appeared  crowned  with  it  Whether  Cupid  felt 
any  remorse  for  his  share  of  the  mischief  does 
not  appear.  There  is  a  fiunous  statue,  known  as 
the  '  Apollo  Belvidere,'  because  it  stands  in  the 
Belvidere  Palace  at  Borne.  It  was  made  in  the 
first  century,  and  represents  him  in  the  fiush  of 
saccess,  after  having  killed  the  Python.  It  is 
8e?en  feet  high,  of  very  graceful  proportions, 
is  crowned  with  hiurel,  and  shows  the  refinement 
that  art  had  at  that  time  attained. 

^  Taking  a  long  leap  from  past  glories  to  pres- 
ent facts,  I  suppose  we  ought  to  go,  but  it  is  so 
pleasant  here  I  am  sorry  to  leave.'' 

Laden  with  their  precious  baskets  and  the 
laurel,  they  returned  to  the  rock  for  the  ferns. 
It  required  judicious  balancing  and  wary  steps 
to  dimb  the  fences  without  any  disaster,  but  hap- 
pily it  was  done. 

Pet  saluted  them  with  a  whinny  that  meant  a 
great  deal.  He  had  had  his  own  private  musings 
ahout  the  grievances  of  life  in  general  and  his 
individual  aggravation  of  being  tied  a  whole 
summer  afternoon  to  a  dry  post,  with  plenty  of 
sweet  grass  growing  all  about  him.  He  only 
lacked  a  classical  education  to  have  made  a  very 
effecdve  comparison  between  himself  and  Tanta- 
lus. He  would  scarcely  wait  for  them  to  get  the 
baskets  and  flowers  and  ferns  and  themselves  in, 
and  showed  his  indignation  by  putting  down  his 
ears  and  dashing  off  in  a  way  that  was  very  be- 
coming to  him.  Exercise  soon  subdued  his  wrath, 
and  the  refreshment  of  a  nibble  while  Miriam  was 
picking  daisies  completely  mollified  him. 

Daisy  chains  were  favorite  decorations  with 
Bachel  and  Ruth,  and  in  the  two  great  bouquets 
that  she  gathered  from  the  field  white  with  them, 
Miriam  held  a  whole  morning's  happiness  for  her 
Uttle  sistera 


^  What  a  nice  afternoon  we  have  had,"  she  ob- 
served, settling  herself  comfortably  in  the  phaeton. 

"  Yes,**  her  uncle  answered,  "  I  always  enjoy 
visiting  that  rock ;  it  reminds  me  of  a  mytholog- 
ical story." 

"  Let  me  enjoy  it  with  you,  Uncle.*' 

**  Very  well.  It  is  about  Niobe,  the  daughter 
of  Tantalus,  who  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  my- 
thology. 

"'  She  was  the  wife  of  Amphion,  the  king  of 
Thebes.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  wonderful  lyre 
given  him  by  Mercury,  who  also  taught  him  to 
play  it  with  a  skill  so  irresistible  that  even 
stones,  whose  want  of  sensibility  is  both  a  prov- 
erb and  an  accepted  metaphor,  were  moved  by 
it. 

'*  After  Amphion  became  king  he  wished  to 
build  a  wall  about  the  city.  The  stones  were 
quarried,  and  then,  instead  of  being  carted  and  put 
in  their  places  by  ordinary,  matter-of-fJEU^t  work, 
Amphion  played  on  his  enchanted  lyre,  and  the 
bewitched  stones  obediently  marshaled  them- 
selves into  a  substantial  wall.  I  dare  say  there 
was  great  grumbling  among  the  disappointed 
workmen. 

^Amphion  and  Niobe  had  a  large  fiunily; 
seven  sons  and  as  many  daug:hters,  and  eUte 
with  affluence,  position,  and  beauty,  and  proud  of 
her  troop  of  children,  she  boastfiilly  contrasted 
them  with  Latona  and  her  two.  Latona  heard  of 
it,  and  her  motherly  ire  was  ruffled.  She  called 
Apollo  and  Diana  to  her,  and  told  them  of  the 
afiront,  and  bade  them  revenge  her.  They  went, 
armed  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  dutifully 
shot  every  one  of  Niobe's  children.  Her  husband, 
frantic  with  anguish,  attacked  Apollo's  temple, 
intending  to  destroy  it,  and  he  too  was  killed. 
Niobe,  poor  stricken  soul,  wept  night  and  day, 
till  at  last,  in  the  wretchedness  of  insubmission, 
she  turned  to  stone.  Her  fieite  and  every-day  life 
both  teach  us  that  the  discipline  of  grief  or  any 
trouble  should  chasten  and  refine  the  character. 
If  it  does  not,  its  infiuence  is  to  harden  and  make 
us  unlovely.  That  rock  with  its  fountain  of  tears, 
is  to  me  Nature's  paraphrase  of  the  ancient  fable. 

^'  They  were  an  ill-fated  family.  Tantalus,  her 
father,  was  a  king  of  Lydia,  a  country  fitmed  for 
its  wealth.  He  was  a  man  of  restless,  ambitious 
spirit,  and  not  contented  with  the  honors  and 
grandeur  of  royalty,  he  coveted  the  special  favor 
of  the  gods.  At  last,  aAer  many  rebuffs  and 
discouragements,  he  so  far  ingratiated  himself 
with  them  that  they  admitted  him  to  their  ban- 
quets. He  was  so  delighted  that  he  gossiped 
about  affairs  at  Mount  Olympuc^  and  of  his  dis- 
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tingubhed  frienda,  with  a  freedom  that  enraged 
that  select  circle,  and  he  was  condemned  to  suffer 
perpetually  the  torments  of  hunger  and  thirst 
Chained  to  a  rode,  the  water  rippled  sparkling 
and  cool  about  him,  yet  when  he  bent  his  head 
to  drink,  it  mockingly  sunk  just  out  of  his  reach. 
Above  him,  but  hanging  *•  too  high,'  were  tempt- 
ing, juicgr  fruits,  — 

*<  PomegranatflB,  pean  and  apples  bright, 
And  luackNis  figa,  and  oUva  greeo  and  ripe." 

^  Poor  old  man !  The  day  of  repentance  came 
too  late  to  him.  Boasting  seems  to  have  been  a 
fiimily  infirmity,  and  they  must  have  been  heed- 
less beings,  or  one  would  have  taken  warning 
from  the  other^s  fate. 

*'The  andents  have  an  indirect  fiishion  of  teach- 
ing us  a  good  many  moral  lessons.  If  Apollo  had 
had  a  tnie  greatness  he  would  have  '  ruled  his 
spirit'  and  scorned  such  a  vainglorious,  pompous 
attack  as  that  he  made  upon  Cupid ;  if  Niobe 
had  graced  her  prosperity  with  gentleness  and 
modest  gratitude,  a  thoughtfiilness  for  Latona 
would  have  checked  her  unwomanly  ezultati6n ; 
and  if  Tantalus  had  been  contented  with  his 
rightful  honors,  or,  having  gained  others,  had 
been  satisfied  with  a  discreet  enjoyment  of  them, 
he  would  have  escaped  his  wretched  punishment. 
Experience  is  an  angular,  emphatic  dame,  who 


does  not  trouble  herself  to  be  suave,  and  it  is 
wise  to  take  her  lessons  by  proxy  when  we  can, 
though,  in  the  present  case,  the  admonitions  are 
gratuitous,  my  dear." 

The  quiet  of  the  long  twilight  was  creeping 
on.  Already  the  insects  missed  the  midday  sun, 
whose  fervor  was  their  inspiration ;  from  distant 
pastures  ci(kne  the  lowing  of  cows ;  Pet*s  shadow 
stalked  gaunt  and  fimtastic  beside  him,  and  the 
ride  was  finished  in  silence. 

Rachel  and  Ruth  saw  the  carriage  approach- 
ing, and  dashed  around  the  comer  of  the  house 
to  meet  it,  trailing  their  sun-bonnets  by  one 
string.  The  office  of  these  specimens  of  primi* 
tive  millinery  was  no  sinecure.  When  the  lawn 
was  trimmed  they  served  admirably  as  hay-carts, 
and  were  equally  effective  as  triumphal  diariots 
for  the  dolls.  They  made  the  very  best  of  lunch- 
baskets,  and  were  now  promptly  converted  into 
bouquet-holders  and  carried  to  the  seat  under  ^e 
apple-tree. 

Mark  went  with  gratifying  alacrity  on  an  er- 
rand for  his  mother,  and  after  tea  a  pleasant  im- 
promptu party  ate  strawberries  and  cream  in  the 
summer-house,  while  Mr.  Newton,  who  at  the 
table  had  been  entertained  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  afternoon,  made  them  all  meny  with  Ten- 
nyson's poem,  ^  Amphion." 


SPRING  SONG. 


BY  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDBRSBN, 


In  swath  of  snow  the  earth  is  lying. 

Over  the  sea  merry  skaters  are  fiyitig. 

The  frost-rimmed  trees  are  specked  with  crows, 

But  to-morrow,  to-morrow  the  winter  time  goes* 

The  suu  bursts  through  the  heavy  skies, 

Spring  comes  riding  in  summer  guise,* 

And  the  willow  pulls  off  its  woolen  glove. 

Strike  up,  musicians,  in  leafy  grove; 

Little  birds,  little  birds,  sing  in  the  sky, 

Winter 's  gone  by  I  winter  *s  gone  by  ! 

O,  warm  is  the  kiss  of  the  sun  on  our  cheek. 
As  violets  and  stonewort  in  the  woodland  we  seek : 
'Tis  as  if  the  old  forest  were  holding  its  breath, 
For  now  hi  a  night  each  leaf  wakes  from  death. 
The  cuckoo  sings  !  (you  know  its  tell-tale  song,) 

•  *  It  ia  a  custom  at  Eastertide  for  the  peasants  to  come  riding 
Into  the  towns  and  Tillaftes,  thdr  horaes  and  themselves  decked 
with  grecD  boughs,  espeekUj  of  the  beech,  and  so  they  go  hi  pio- 
oesMon  and  have  a  merry  dance  in  the  evening;  it  is  tlwn  said  in 
the  people's  way,  ^  Spring  is  riding  8ummer>wiae  into  town." 


So  many  years  your  days  will  be  long.f 
The  world  is  young  I  be  thou,  too,  young. 
Let  happy  heart  and  merry  tongue 
With  spring-time  lift  tlie  song  on  high. 
Youth's  never  gone  by  1  never  gone  by  I 

Youth 's  never  gone  by  I  never  gone  by  I 

The  earth  lives  a  charmed  life  for  aye. 

With  its  sun  and  its  storm,  its  joy  and  its  pain. 

So  in  our  hearts  a  world  has  lain, 

That  will  not  be  gone,  like  a  shooting  star. 

For  man  is  made  like  God  a&r, 

And  God  and  Nature  keep  ever  young. 

So  teach  us,  Spring,  the  song  thou'st  sung, 

And  pipe  in,  little  birds  in  the  sky,  — 

"  Youth 's  never  gone  by !  never  gone  by ! " 

t  It  Is  a  Scandinavian  superstition  that  the  first  cuckoo  one 
hears  in  the  spring  will  answer  the  question,  *•  How  many  yurm 
shall  I  live?  *'  by  a  prophetie  number  of  notes.  Many  other 
questions  are  asked,  and  boys  and  girls  will  go  out  at  night  th«a 
in  the  eariy  moming  they  may  hear  the  cuckoo's  answers. 
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Fob  a  day  or  two  Winthrop's  eyes,  made 
worse  by  the  journey,  kept  him  a  close  prisoner 
in  a  darkened  room;  and  in  sympathy  for  him, 
Toddle  qaite  forgot  her  own  troubles.  They 
talked  of  them,  though,  and  Winthrop  declared 
he  should  find  out  who  to»k  the  money,  no  matter 
if  he  had  to  wait  a  year  first 

'<  'Tisn't  the  ten  cents  so  much.  Papa  or  I 
could  give  you  all  the  ten-cent  pieces  you 
wanted,  Toddle,"  he  said,  gravely.  '*  But  it's  the 
principle  of  the  thing.  Anybody  that's  mean 
enough  to  steal  your  little  speck  of  money,  ought 
to  be  found  out,  and  made  ashamed  before  every- 
body. If  I  was  going  to  steal  at  all,  I'd  never 
take  less  than  a  hundred  dollars.  You  wouldn't 
feel  any  meaner  for  that  than  you  would  for  ten 
cents." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Toddle,  who  hardly  un- 
derstood the  magnitude  of  a»  hundred  dollars. 
*"  Bat  I  thought  all  the  time  I  should  have  such 
a  lot  I  truly  respected  there'd  be  ever  so  many 
ten- cent  pieces,  Winthrop,  an'  I  can't  ever  stop 
feeling  bad  because  there  wouldn't" 

"  Well,  don't  mind  that,"  said  Winthrop.  «I 
tell  jou,  Toddle,  what  I  want  more  than  any- 
thing. Don't  you  remember  what  funny  little 
specks  of  eggs  that  black  pullet  used  to  lay  ?  I 
wish  you'd  find  one  for  my  dinner.  Do  you  be- 
lieve you  can  ?  " 

"I  know  1  can,"  Toddle  said,  nodding  her 
head.  ^  Way  up  in  the  hay-mow,  where  Alice 
says  I*m  too  fat  to  dimb,  an'  I  can  do  it  just  as 
fast  as  she  can."  And  with  more  nods,  and  a 
parting  hug  for  Winthrop,  she  ran  out  to  the 
bam.  The  black  hen  had  hidden  her  nest  so  skill- 
fully, that  even  Toddle*s  sharp  eyes  were  a  long 
time  in  finding  it ;  but  at  last,  five  of  the  whitest 
and  smallest  eggs  ever  laid  by  hen,  came  to  light 
from  under  the  eaves ;  and  holding  them  in  her 
sim-bonnet.  Toddle,  over  whose  small  nose  beads 
of  perspiration  were  chasing  one  another,  climbed 
down  the  ladder,  and  with  a  red  &ce,  and  hair 
filled  with  hay -seed,  walked  into  the  house. 
Winthrop  was  fast  asleep,  mamma  said ;  and  leav- 
ing the  eggs  in  her  charge,  Toddle  went  out,  and 
down  through  the  orchard  to  the  bank,  where  she 
eat  down  to  cool.  Far  away,  on  every  side, 
stretched  the  broad  Illinois  prairie,  and  the  sun 


shone  warmly  down  on  green  wheat-fields  and 
waving  corn,  and  now  and  then  an  orchard.  The 
breeze  just  rustled  the  leaves  overhead,  and  Tod- 
dle, curled  up  in  the  seat  beneath  them,  looked 
off  to  the  sparkling  river,  and  then  began  watch- 
ing some  auts  which  ran  busily  up  and  down  one 
of  the  tree-trunks. 

<<  You*re  the  mooniest  young  one  I  ever  did 
see,"  said  a  voice,  presently  ;  and  Toddle,  turning 
quickly,  saw  Hannah  Helena  balancing  on  the 
fence,  which  separated  her  father's  land  from  Mr. 
Carter's. 

•*  Why  don't  you  come  over  and  see  me,"  she 
went  on,  *'  instead  o'  sitting,  still  as  a  mouse,  un- 
der that  old  tree?" 

<*  I  thought  you'd  gone  to  school,"  said  Tod- 
dle, at  once  jumping  down  and  crawling  through 
the  fence.     ^  Johnny  and  Alice  went" 

<<I  didn*t,"  said  Hannah  Helena.  *<  Mother 
wanted  me  to,  but  I  'lowed  to  stay  at  home  to- 
day, an'  have  some  fun.  Leander's  going  in  for 
coal.     Don't  you  want  to  come,  too  ?  " 

^  Mother  never  lets  me  go  near  the  river 
alone,"  Toddle  said,  drawing  back  a  little. 

^  O  I  but  this  isn't  alone.  You'll  go  with  me, 
an'  I'll  take  care  o'  you ;  an'  then  it's  quite  a 
piece  back  frotn  the  river.  Your  ma  won't  care 
a  mite." 

"  Well,"  said  Toddle,  doubtfully,  walking  along 
by  her.  '<  Only  you  must  tell  mother  you  took 
me. 

^  111  see  to  that  1 "  and  Hannah  Helena,  tired 
of  being  alone,  lifted  Toddle  over  the  next  fence 
they  came  to,  which  separated  them  from  the 
river  road. 

Those  of  you  who  think  of  coal  as  coming 
only  from  deep  mines  iar  under  ground,  will 
wonder  that  two  children  should  ever  think  of 
going  down  into  the  pits,  and  much  less  really 
do  it  But,  through  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  in  some 
other  Western  States,  the  soft  bituminous  coal 
lies  often  very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
and  all  that  is  necessary,  when  the  coal-bin  be- 
comes empty,  is  to  go  out  and  dig  up  what  you 
want  When  the  Carters  first  settled  in  Illinois, 
near  the  Vermilion  River,  their  coal  was  dug  in 
this  way ;  but  gradually,  as  more  and  more  peo- 
ple came,  the  surface  coal  was  used  up  altogether, 
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and  they  dug  iuto  the  river  banks,  where  was  an 
exhaastless  supply.  Miners  were  now  at  work 
regularly  on  the  banks,  opening  up  galleries  in 
the  bluffs,  and  bringing  out  the  ooal,  sometimes 
in  great  baskets,  but  oftener  in  a  small  car,  which 
rolled  back  and  forth  on  a  wooden  track,  and 
tilted  its  load  into  a  boat  waiting  in  the  river. 
This  mine  was  owned  and  worked  by  Hannah 
Helena's  &ther,  and  here  she  intended  to  take 
Toddle,  and  give  her  a  ride  in  the  black,  smutty 
car.  So  the  two  walked  on,  coming  presently  to 
the  bluffs,  down  which  they  scrambled,  finding 
themselves  soon  at  an  opening,  black  and  gloomy 
enough  to  make  Toddle  wish  herself  at  home. 

"  I  don't  believe  I  want  to  go  in  there,"  she 
said.  '^It  looks  so  dark,  I  don't  like  it  voUy 
much.** 

<^  You  ain't  afraid,  I  hope,"  said  Hannah  He- 
lena. **  I  thought  you  never  was  afraid  of  any- 
thing, Toddle.  Now,  there  oomes  the  car  !  See 
how  easy  it  rolls  along.  Youll  like  a  ride  in 
that.     Gome,  Leander,  h'ist  us  in." 

^  'Taint  me'U  do  that,"  said  a  tall,  shambling 
man,  who  had  a  candle  stuck  on  the  brim  of  his 
hat  ''  You've  run  away  with  that  yere  little 
gal,  an'  have  just  got  to  take  her  home  again." 

*^  No  such  diing,"  said  Hannah  Helena,  boldly. 
^  Her  ma  let  her  come.  I'll  tell  pa,  ef  yon  don't 
make  that  car  stop." 

Leander  thought  a  minnte*  Hannah  Helena 
was  an  only  child,  and,  he  had  been  told,  must 
never  be  crossed  in  anything.  The  car  ran  in 
only  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  no  harm  but  soOed 
clothes  could  result. 

"Wal,"  he  said,  finally.  "You'll  have  to 
walk  out  close  behind  the  car,  when  it  takes  the 
next  load  out ;  an'  if  you  don't  keep  up  do^e, 
it*ll  dump  out,  an'  be  back  on  yer.  Will  yer 
hurry  ?  " 

"  I  reckon  I "  said  Hannah  Helena,  who  spoke 
"  Western,"  not  English,  you  see ;  and  Leander 
lifted  Toddle,  and  then  the  older  girl,  and  in  a 
moment  the  car  slid  into  the  gallery. 

Toddle  held  tight  to  Hannah  Helena,  almost 
ready  to  cry.  Her  feet  sunk  in  the  coaldust  ly- 
ing deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  car.  She  could 
see  nothing  a^  yet,  but  the  faintly  burning  can- 
'  dies  on  the  hats  of  the  four  men,  and  the  deep 
blackness,  from  which  every  ray  of  daylight  had 
gone.  Soon,  though,  as  her  eyes  became  used  to 
the  dimness,  she  saw  the  black  shining  walls  of 
the  main  gallery,  and  the  drops  of  moisture  all 
over  them. 

'-  It's  an  awful  place,"  she  said  to  herself.  ''Ill 


never  come  again.     I  hate  Hannah  Helena  for 
bringing  me." 

The  car  stopped  suddenly,  jerking  the  children 
against  the  side.  Then  Leander  lifted  them  oat, 
and  set  them  down  in  a  narrow  passage  opening 
from  the  main  gallery.  ^  Stay  stQt  there  till  I 
tell  yer,"  he  said,  "  an'  don't  you  come  out  of  it 
till  we're  ready,"  and,  with  a  chuckle,  Leander 
turned  off,  thinking  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  ask  for  another  ride  in  a  coal  car. 

"O,  but  you're  not  going  away,  Leander?" 
said  Hannah  Helena,  catching  hold  of  him.  ^  I 
won't  stay  alone  here." 

*<  Well,  yer  ain't  alone.  Tunt  bat  a  step  to 
where  they're  pickin',"  and  Leander,  whistling, 
was  oat  of  sight  in  a  moment 

Toddle  began  to  cry. 

"Hush  that,  now  I"  said  Hannah  Helena, 
sharply.  "I  won't  have  any  yawing  in  here. 
He's  tried  to  frighten  us,  an'  now  I'll  frighten 
him.  Gome  along  I "  and  she  pulled  Toddle 
down  a  narrow  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
a  faint  light  "Now,  don't  you  stir  when  he 
comes  back  an'  calls  us.  If  you  do,  I'll  ran 
away  and  leave  you." 

Poor  Toddle  choked  down  her  tears,  and  stood 
silent  It  seemed  half  an  hour  before  she  agaia 
heard  Leander's  voice,  culling,  ^  Come  along, 
young  ones ;  now's  your  chance  I  " 

"  Don't  you  stir,"  said  Hannah  Helena  ;  and 
after  half  a  dozen  calls,  Leander  moved  awa^, 
saying,  "  Wal,  it's  your  own  loss  o'  time ;  you're 
welcome  to  wait  till  next  car." 

"O,  do  go!  do  go!"  Toddle  sobbed,  and 
caught  Hannah  Helena  by  the  hand.  As  she 
spoke,  the  light  from  the  end  of  the  passage 
came  toward  them  swiftly. 

"  What  you  in  here  for  ?"  said  the  man  as  he 
passed,  supposing  the  dark  figures  crouching  dose 
to  the  wall  a  fellow-workman.  "  Come  along ; 
that  blast'll  go  off  in  two  minutes."  And  he  ran 
on  down  the  main  gallery,  followed  instantly  by 
Hannah  Helena,  who,  knowing  very  well  what  a 
blast  meant,  cried  for  fear  as  she  ran. 

Toddle  had  no  such  knowledge ;  all  she  thought 
was,  that  they  had  left  her  alone  in  Uiis  terrible 
place,  and,  screaming  wildly,  she  ra^  on,  tryino: 
to  overtake  them,  stumbling  over  loose  pieces  of 
coal,  catting  her  hands  against  sharp  bits  in  the 
walls,  going  further  and  further  from  the  main 
gallery,  and  all  the  time  calling,  ^  Mother !  moth* 


er 


I »» 


Then  came  a  low  rumble ;  the  passage  seemed 
to  shake  above  and  below.     A  huge  fragment  of 
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ooal  and  earth  looseDed  and  fell,  half  barying  the 
child,  and  she  knew  nothing  more. 

Darkness  was  still  thick  about  her  when  her 
eyes  opened,  bat  there  was  the  soand  of  forioos 
working  with  picks,  and  her  father's  voice,  call- 
ing, ^  Annie  I  little  Annie,  are  you  there  ?  " 

Toddle  sat  up. 

**  I  dess  I'm  dead,  but  I  know  I  haven't  gone 
to  heaven,'*  she  said  to  herself;  then,  as  her  fa- 
ther's voice  came  again,  remembered  where  she 
was,  and   answered   loud,    **Ye8,  papa; 
hully  and  get  me  out,  quick  I  "  . 

""  Thank  God  I  *"  somebody  said ;  but 
Toddle,  feeling  sick  and  dizzy,  leaned 
against  the  side  of  the  passage,  and  did 
not  speak  again  till  a  gleam  of  light  came 
to  her,  and .  another  and  another.  Then, 
as  eager  hands  rolled  away  the  last  pieces 
of  the  fallen  mass,  her  flEtther's  arms  lifted 
her  up  and  held  her  close.  There  was 
light  enough  now  to  have  seen  all  she 
wished,  for  lanterns  and  candles  had  been 
brought  in,  and  the  gallery  was  crowded 
with  men,  all  anxious  to  know  if  the 
child  was  living. 

Hannah  Helena  had  been  met  by  Le- 
ander  just  as  the  blast  came,  and,  frantic 
With  fear,  could  not  for  some  time  tell 
where  she  had  left  little  Annie.  Then 
Leander  had  hurried  back,  to  find  only  the 
fallen  mass  in  the  passage,  and  fearful 
the  child  had  been  crushed  by  its  weight, 
had  hardly  presence  of  mind  enough  left 
to  call  the  men  together,  and  at  once  go 
to  work  with  picks  to  remove  it.  Some 
one  had  carried  the  news  to  Mr.  Carter, 
and  so  it  happened  that  when  Toddle 
opened  her  eyes  from  the  long  swoon, 
her  father's  voice  was  the  first  she  heard. 

Between  coal-dust  and  the  blood  which 
had  streamed  from  a  deep  cut  on  her 
head,  Toddle  was  a  frightful-looking  child, 
and  Hannah  Helena,  who  stood  waiting 
near  the  lane  as  they  came  up,  did  not  dare 
take  a  second  look  ;  but,  believing  her  dead,  ran 
home  and  hid  herself  in  the  barn.  Here,  when 
almost  night,  her  mother  found  her  in  the  hay, 
crying  miserably,  and,  hardly  knowing  what  to 
say,  sat  down  beside  her.  The  report  had  gone 
through  the  neighborhood  that  Hannah  Helena 
had  taken  little  Annie  Carter  into  the  coal- 
works,  and  then  run  away  and  left  her  to  be 
killed  by  a  blast;  and.  Mrs.  Catly,  divided  be- 


she  should  be  so  spoken  of,  had  at  first  deter- 
termin^d  to  say  nothing  till  Hannah  Helena  had 
at  least  said  she  was  sorry.  But  the  swollen 
eyes,  and  forlorn,  tear-stained  face,  were  more 
than  she  could  bear ;  and  taking  the  girl  in  her 
lap,  she  said,  ^  Now,  talk  it  right  out,  and  tell 
mother  how  ever  you  came  to  do  such  a  thing." 

**  Is  she  dead  ?  "  sobbed  Hannah  Helena. 

"  No  ;  she's  hurt,  though,  an'  in  bed,  an'  like 
to  stay  there  awhile.  Do  you  s'pose  one  o'  themll 
ever  look  at  you  again  ?  " 


tween    pity  for  her  daughter,  and    shame    that    maybe." 


"  I  don't  care,  Fm  going  to  tell  the  whole  now  ; 
it  won't  make  things  any  worse,  an'  maybe  Til 
feel  better.  Tve  got  her  money  I  That  she  put 
in  the  bank,  and  Alice  told  you  about" 

«0  land!  O  land!"  moaned  Mrs.  Catly, 
throwing  her  apron  over  her  head,  and  rocking 
back  and  forth.  "That  ever  I  should  have  a 
thief  for  a  daughter  I " 

**  I  ain't  a  thief — I  only  took  it  to  plague  her. 
I  was  going  to  give  it  back  Winthrop's  birthday, 
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^  Then  oome  right  along,  and  give  it  to  her 
this  very  day ;  and  take  the  best  thing  jouVe 
got,  that  she'll  like,  an*  carry  it  too.  And  miud 
you  say  you're  sorry." 

^  But  I  can't  take  it  back.  I  want  you  to.  I 
should  go  right  through  the  floor.  She'll  hate 
me  as  long  as  she  lives." 

^  No,  she  won't,  if  you  speak  the  truth,  an' 
don't  cut  up  no  more  such  capers.  Now,  come 
along" 

Half  an  hour  later.  Toddle,  sitting  up  in  bed, 
her  head  bound  up,  and  her  little  face  very  pale 
still,  heard  a  bustle  on  the  stairs,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment Mrs.  Gatly  came  in,  half  leading,  half  pull- 
ing Hannah  Helena,  who,  more  ashamed  than 
she  had  ever  been  before  in  her  life,  looked  at  no 
one,  but,  going  up  to  the  bed,  laid  before  Toddle 
a  painted  pbister  parrot,  her  chief  treasure,  and  a 
folded  bit  of  paper. 

^  I*m  sorry  I  run  away  from  you "  she  sdd, 


^  and  there's  your  money  out  o'  the  bank.  I 
didn't  mean  to  keep  it;  I  only  did  it  to  plague 
you." 

Toddle  felt  too  weak  to  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing, and  only  looked  a  little  reproachfully  at 
Hannah  Helena  as  she  unfolded  tiie  paper,  and 
saw  again  her  lost  money.  Winthrop,  though, 
could  not  keep  still. 

**I  didu't  tliink  you'd  be  so  mean,  Hannah 
Helena,"  was  all  he  said ;  but  Hannah  Helena 
cried  afresh,  and  turned  to  go. 

•*  Never  mind,"  said  Ibddle,  who  could  never 
bear  to  see  any  one  in  trouble.  ^  You'll  never 
do  so  again,  wHl  you  ?  " 

And  Hannah  Helena  said,  ^  No,  I  never  will." 

I  think  she  kept  her  word. 

Toddle  was  quite  well  by  the  fourteenth,  and 
Winthrop  had  his  birthday  party  under  the  trees. 
How  Toddle  spent  her  money,  I  may  tell  you  at 
some  other  time ;  and  till  then  you  must  wait. 


GOING  TO   SCHOOL. 


BY  ANNE  SILYBRNAIL. 


When  the  iQrst  day  of  the  summer  school 
came,  there  were  no  happier  children  in  the  val- 
ley than  Ida  and  Lolo.  They  had  never  been  to 
school,  and  now  they  were  going.  With  their 
little  dinner  baskets,  and  new  First  Readers  in 
their  hands,  they  set  out  with  Lucky  ;  and  they 
frisked  and  danced  around  him,  as  they  went 
down  the  path,  and  out  at  the  gate.  Charlie  and 
the  baby  foUowed  them  to  the  road,  and  watched 
them  till  they  were  out  of  sight,  beyond  the  big 
black  cherry-tree  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then 
turned  back  to  the  house. 

All  that  day  the  bees  and  butterflies  haunted 
grandma's  lilacs,  undisturbed ;  and  the  dandelions 
around  the  fountain  had  their  show,  and  shut  up 
at  their  leisure,  without  losing  a  head  among 
them ;  but,  long  before  sunset,  Ida  and  Lolo  came 
running  through  the  gate,  to  tell  their  grandma 
and  aunts  about  their  first  day  at  school.  Ida 
Uiought  she  must  make  a  story  of  it.  "  First," 
said  she,  *^  we  all  seated  down." 

**  You  mean,  you  sat  down,"  said  grandma. 

"  O  yes !  we  sat  down,  and  the  teacher  told 
us  we  must  be  good.  She  said,  *  You  don't  waint 
me  to  scold  you,  or  whip  you,  do  you?'  and 
some  of  the  boys  said,  *  No.'  So  she  read  a  story 
hi  the  Bible,  about  Peter." 


9 

**No,  it  was  only  in  the  *Book  of  Peter,"' 
said  Lolo. 

<'  Then  she  wrote  our  names  on  a  paper,  and 
she  told  all  our  names,  and  we  said,  '  PresenL' 
After  that,  she  said,  '  Get  your  books,'  and  we 
read,  *  See  —  the  —  boy  —  and  —  his  —  dog  — 
can  —  say  —  how  —  you  —  do  —  but  —  and  — 
has  —  pet  —  cat —  mat.' 

"•  By  and  by  it  was  recess,  and  the  boys  rushed 
out,  and  they  hurrahed,  and  whistled,  and  kicked 
up  their  heels.  One  of  the  little  boys  was  asleep, 
and  she  shaked  him,  and  put  his  hat  on,  and  he 
went  out.  When  the  boys  came  in,  she  faid, 
*  Now,  girls,  it  is  your  turn  to  go.*  So  we  went» 
and  we  ran,  and  shouted,  and  sung ;  and  one  of 
the  girls  said,  *  Let's  play  **  Pomp,  pomp,  pull 
away."  So  we  played  that  till  the  teacher  called 
us  in.  At  noon  we  ate  our  dinners,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  played  together.  Then  we  had  school 
again ;  and,  after  a  while,  she  said  all  the  pres- 
ents, and  told  us  we  might  go  home.  Then  all 
the  boys  stamped,  and  whistled,  and  spanked  their 
hats  on  their  heads ;  and  all  the  girls  piled  up  iu 
the  comer  after  their  things,  and  so  we  all  rushed 
out,  and  came  home." 

^  Dear,  dear  1 "  said  grandma,  ^  the  hurrahing, 
and  stamping,  and  whistling,  seem  to  have  made 
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the  deepest  impressioD,  bo  far ;  but  I  hope  it  will 
be  different  by  and  by.  You  must  be  good  lit- 
Ue  girls." 

•*  Yes,  yes,  we  will,"  said  Lolo,  **  I  read  with 
the  boys,  and  didn't  cry  a  bit" 

^  The  teacher  made  us  fold  our  arms  up  tight," 
said  Ida. 

"^  Suppose  that  was  to  keep  us  from  wiggling," 
said  Lolo.     *'  Wiggling  "  was  Lolo's  great  fault. 

^  Mary  Bunny  told  us  we  should  get  a  whip- 
ping, if  we  went  to  school,"  said  Lolo  ;  <'  but  we 
gave  the  teacher  some  flowers,  and  8he  kissed  us. 
That  don't  look  much  like  a  whipping,  does  it  ?  " 

"  What  kind  of  a  play  is  ^  Pomp, 
Pomp,  pull  away?'"  asked  Aunt 
Dorcas. 

'^O,  they  run,   and  run,"  said 

Ida,  '*  and  when  they  catch  a  girl, 

they  say, 

»<  One,  two,  three, 
Good  man  for  me.*  " 


with  chips  and  weeds,  and  the  baby  could  whirl 
round  and  round  an  apple-tree,  singilig,  — 
M  Ring  round  rosy, 
Bottle  MX  of  posj,"  — 

and  they  might  both  spend  quiet  hours  sifting 
sand,  or  gathering  little  cheeses  irom  the  mal- 
lows ;  but,  after  all,  there  was  something  lacking 
in  {heir  plays.  Charlie  followed  his  father  wher- 
ever he  could ;  and  Alice,  in  spite  of  her  fear  of 
the  horses  in  the  orchard  beside  the  road,  took 
to  running  away  to  grandma's.  One  day  she 
came  hurrying  in  at  the  gate,  and  ran  to  grand- 
ma with  her  unual  good  news.     ^  IVe  got  a  little 


«I  know  whet  I'll  do,"  said 
Lolo.  ^  111  make  a  picture  of  it. 
Then  you  can  see." 

When  the  picture  was  finished, 
Atmt  Dorcas  asked,  ^  What  are 
those  things  roimd  the  sun  ?  " 

"  Legs,"  said  Lolo. 

"But  why  does  he  have  so 
many  ?  "  asked  Aunt  Dorcas. 

•*  O,"  said  Lolo,  "  you  know  he  has  to  go  all 
over  the  world,  and  he  wants  legs  all  round,  so 
when  one  gets  tired,  he  can  use  another." 

The  next  day  was  just  like  the  first,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next;  and  so  it  went  on,  till  it 
seemed  to  the  little  girls  that  they  had  always 
been  io  schoo],  and  were  always  going.  But 
there  were  some  troubles  now  and  then.  One 
day  Lucky  told  Aunt  Gitty  that  Ldo  reached 
over  care^Uy  and  took  a  lock  of  Mary  Bunn/s 
hnir,  and  gave  it  a  little  twitch.  Mary  com- 
plained to  the  teacher,  and  Lolo  had  '*a  good 
talking  to."  While  Lucky  was  tellmg  this,  Lolo 
turned  her  head  away,  and  began  to  cry. 

«*  Now,  don't  cry,"  said  Ida ;  *'  Lucky  mustn't 
tell  such  things." 

•*  I  know  I'm  mischievous,"  sobbed  Lolo,  **  but 
I  wish  Lucky  wouldn't  always  tell." 

"  No,  no,  I  won't,"  said  Lucky.  "  Don't  cry : 
I've  done  worse  things  lots  of  times." 

While  their  new,  strange  life  was  going  on  at 
school,  it  seemed  like  another  place  around  their 
pi4>n's  home,  and  at  grandma's.  Charlie  and  the 
baby  could  make  but  little  noise  alone.  Charlie 
might  run  with  his  little  ^  wheelbairel "  loaded 


*<  Pomp,  Pomp,  pull  away." 

clean  face,  and  a  little  deaa  apron."  Then  she 
followed  Aunt  Gitty  into  her  garden,  trotting 
about  carefully  in  the  paths. 

^  See  the  pretty  blue  flowers,"  she  said.  ^  Give 
me  one." 

Aunt  Gitty  looked  all  around  for  the  blue 
flowers.  Could  Alice  mean  the  heliotrope? 
^  No,  that  one,"  said  baby,  putting  her  band  on  a 
flaming  peony.  When  she  had  one  flower,  she 
began  to  covet  more.  ^  O,"  said  she,  spreading 
out  her  hand  over  a  bed  of  pansies,  *^  give  me 
some  of  these  butterflies."  There  was  a  coop  of 
chickens  under  a  climbing  rose,  and  Alice  ran  to 
look  at  theifi'. 

**See  the  chickens  1"  she  cried.  "They're 
baby  chickens,  isn't  they  ?  I've  got  some  baby 
chickens  too,  at  myself  housey,  I  is." 

Alice  never  wanted  to  stay  long,  so,  very  soon, 
she  must  go  back  to  see  her  mamma ;  but  she 
was  more  afraid  to  go  home  than  to  come  away. 

"O,  the  horses  won't  hurt  you,"  said  Aunt 
Gitty. 

'"  No,  no,  they  won't,"  echoed  the  baby,  anzi* 
ous  to  make  herself  brave.  ^  Horses  don't  like 
to  eat  little  girls,  do  they  ?  They  like  to  eat 
grasBy  don't  they  ?    They're  shntted  up,  and  they 
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can't  get  out  of  the  fenoe,  can  they  ?  "     But,  for 
all  that,  AuDt  Gittj  bad  to  gu  home  with  her. 

It  was  a  happy  time  for  Charlie  and  the  baby 
when  the  cliildren  came  home  from  school. 
^  When  Charlie  and  the  bnby  see  us  coming  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,"  said  Lolo,  **  theyll  clipper 
out  there  to  meet  as.     They  always  ask  us  if 


^  This  is  Ida  and  I,  tetering,  and  the  baby  is  oomini;  through  the  gate.   The  sun  has 
got  the  'd^  [eclipse].   Don't  you  see?    Ho  ^  got  some  shears  and  c^.** 

we've  got  anything  in  our  baskets.  They  think 
we've  got  some  bread  and  butter,  or  cake.  Some- 
times we  leave  pieces  on  a  purpose." 

When  the  children  were  all  at  home,  there 
was  something  going  on,  and  everything  seemed 
to  have  a  new  life.  Even  Lucky's  fleet  of  ships, 
at  the  top  of  their  pole  on  the  hen- 
house, seemed  to  flutter  their  white 
sails,  and  go  round  faster.  There 
was  music  in  the  air,  —  children 
calling  to  each  other,  and  laughing 
as  they  scampered  around  the  yard 
and  orchard,  with  their  long  shad- 
ows keeping  them  company  in  the 
sunset  Sometimes  Ida  and  Lolo, 
with  a  board  balanced  on  the  or- 
chard-fence, ^  tetered  "  till  the  dusk 
came.  How  they  sang  as  they 
flew  up  and  down  through  the  air. 
And  afterward  they  played  on  the 
piazza,  and  looked  at  the  moon  and 
stars,  and  list^ied  to  the  whip-poor- 
wills. 

Saturdays  were  always  holidays,  and  then  the 
little  girls  played  pchool,  with  Charlie  and  the 
baby  for  scholars ;  and  they  did  not  forget  to 
practice  housekeeping.  They  invented  a  great 
many  ways  to  keep  house.  Sometimes  house- 
keeping was  just  visiting  each  other*  with  sick 
babies,  which  had  to  have  Dr.  Charlie  sent  for 
very  often ;  and  sometimes  it  was  all  talk  about 


how  much  they  had  done,  and  how  much  ihey 
were  gomg  to  d<i ;  and  then  again  it  was  like 
the  most  of  big  folks'  housekeeping,  —  all  cook- 
ing and  eating. 

They  told  Aunt  Dorcas  how  the  little  hoys 
and  girls  at  school  played  ^  house,"  at  noon. 
^  They  made  houses  of  stones,  set  round  in  ringi 
on  the  grasis  and  had  sticks  for 
cupboards,  and  chips  and  leaves  for 
di^es.  They  had  posy-pots  made 
of  buttercups  and  daisies,  propped 
up  between  atones.  In  the  barn, 
which  was  like  the  house,  they 
made  nests  of  grasff,  and  had  little 
boys  to  sit  on  them.  When  the 
little  boys  had  sat  long  enough, 
they  would  take  some  stones  which 
they  had  in  their  pockets,  and  pot 
them  in  the  nests,  and  then  they'd 
run  ofl^  flapfnng  their  arms,  and 
saying,  ^Cut !  cut !  ca-da-a-t  cut!' 
Then  one  of  the  ^rls  would  say 
she  must  hunt  the  eggs,  and  some- 
times she  would  find  as  many  as 
thirteen,  —  stones,  you  know." 

Ida  and  Liolo  learned  very  &8t  at  school,  and 
would  sometimes  entertain  their  friends  at  home 
with  scraps  from  their  reading-lessons,  like  this : 
—  "  Charles  —  bring  —  out  —  your  —  goat  — 
and  —  gig  —  and  —  give  —  us  —  a — ride."   To 


The  SpelliDg-dass. 

the  little  girls,  it  seemed  necessary  to  repeat  this 
with  a  singing  tone,  and  a  strong  accent  on  eadi 
word.  Why  not?  If  they  only  said  it  as  they 
talked,  who  would  know  it  was  ^  reading  out  of 
abook?** 

From  the  first  day,  the  litUe  girls  found  it  a 
great  pleasure  to  carry  flowers  to  the  teacher ; 
and  when  the  blue  and  white  violets  were  gone 
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from  the  marshy  places  by  the  roaddde,  they 

begged  flowers  from  their   aunts'  garden ;   and 

Tery  soon  other  little  children  did  the  same.     If 

Aunt  Gitty,  or  Aunt  Dorcas  stepped  into  their 

garden  after  breakfast,  to  see  what  flowers  had 

opened  in  the  night,  then  all  the  children  that 

could  see  them  from  their  homes  would  come 

running,  to  get  some  flowers   to 

carry  to  the   teacher.     And  they 

must  all  have  the  same  kind;  so 

it  was  not  safe  to  pick  one,  unless 

there  were  plenty  more  just  like 

it.     Big  and  bright  flowers  were 

the  fitvorites,  though  pansies  and 

sweet  peas   were   much   coveted. 

Still,  it  was  never  hard  to  please, 

for  there  were  always  enough  gay 

verbenas  and   double   hollyhocks. 

At  first,  Aunt   Gitty  asked  Lolo 

where  the  teacher  would  put  her 

flowers.      ^I  don't    know,"   said 

Lolo,  ^  unless  she   puts   them    in 

her  top-knot.     There  is  a  cup,  -— 

but  we  drink  out  of  that" 

But  the  little  scholars  soon  provided  the  teacher 
with  things  to  hold  her  flowers.  She  had  at  Inst 
a  tea-cup,  a  tumbler,  and  a  bottle.  On  the  last 
day,  so  many  flowers  were  given  her,  that  even 


these  fiiiled  to  hold  them  all,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  judicious  spriukling  on  tiiose  outside. 
The  last  day  was  a  great  day  to  the  children, 
—  a  day  in  which  they  wore  their  best  clothes, 
and  the  teacher  played  with  tliem  at  noon, — a 
day  in  which,  at  the  last  moment,  they  kissed  the 
teacher,  and  bade  her  good-by.     Good  luck  go 


School  is  out     The  teacher  is  looking  back. 

with  her  !  She  made  the  first  steps  in  learning 
pleasant  to  the  little  ones,  and  Ida  and  Lolo  will 
always  remember  with  delight  their  first  summer 
at  school. 


EFFIE   AND   HER  THOUGHTS. 


BY  LUCRETU   P.  HALB. 


CHAPTER  II. 


It  was  settled  after  this  that  Effie  should  stay 
Cdr  the  afternoon  school ;  but  she  was  to  t^ke  her 
luncheon,  at  Mrs.  Leonard's  request,  at  her  house, 
near  the  school,  and  to'  go  there  regularly  with 
Maria  and  Rosa  Leonard.  Then  she  had  prom- 
ised always  to  go  and  come  home  from  school 
with  Mary  Connor,  and  never  to  make  any  de- 
lays. 

She  complained  of  this  arrangement  to  Annie. 
^  If  Mary  Connor  were  only  more  interesting  I 
I  have  all  sorts  of  plans  for  going  and  coming 
from  school,  but  she  never  will  enter  into  them. 
Now,  we  mi^t  so  easily  every  day,  on  our  way 
to  school,  make  believe  we  are  knights  going  to 
the  Crusades ;  but  she  will  not  understand  it,  or 
jom  in  it  I  have  arranged  it  that  she  is  Geoffi^y 
of  Godelbert,  with  the  Red  Hair ;  and  I  am  Sir 
LaunceloC,  with  the  Chestnut  Lodw,  and  she  is 


my  squire.  And  just  as  I  have  been  telling 
her  there  is  an  ambush  of  fiery  snakes  on  the 
other  side,  and  we  must  be  particular  to  avoid 
them, — just  at  that  very  moment  she  will  cross 
into  the  midst  of  them  I " 

^  I  suppose,  because  the  walking  is  better  on 
the  other  side,"  suggested  Annie. 

"  For  that  very  reason  I "  exclaimed  Effie, 
^  and  it  breaks  up  the  whole  thing." 

*^  1  don't  see  why  it  need,"  said  Annie ;  ^  if 
you  are  a  knight  setting  out  in  search  of  adven- 
tures, the  more  obstacles  there  are  in  the  way, 
the  more  exciting  it  all  is.  If  Greoffrey  of  God- 
elbert insists  upon  going  in  armmg  the  fiery 
snakes,  Sir  Launcelot  ought  to  be  willing  to  fol- 
U)w." 

**  O I  if  you  were  Geoffrey  of  Godelbert,"  ex- 
claimed Effie,  ^  there  might  be  some  iun.  But 
very  likely  Mary  Connor  will  be  saying  over  her 
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lessons,  and  getting  the  multiplication  table  into 
13  times  13  ! '' 

<<Tbat  wouldn't  be  bad  practice  for  Sir  Laun- 
celot,  methinkft,''  said  Annie. 

*<  O,  but  Marj  Connor  is  so  dull  1 ''  declared 
Effie. 

*^  I  dare  saj/'  said  Annie,  ^  in  the  old  days  of 
knights,  that  the  squires  were  ofl»n  very  dull, 
the  Geoffreys  and  Godelberts,  and  it  may  have 
tried  the  Sir  Launcelots  to  go  round  the  world 
witli  them.  But  if  Geoffrey  of  Godelbert  were 
brave,  and  fought  all  the  dragons  they  met.  Sir 
Launoelot  probably  bore  with  his  dullness.  You 
might  imagine  Geoffrey  of  Godelbert  saying, 
'  I  do  not  like  to  wet  my  jerkins,  which  are  of 
fresh  russet  leather ;  therefore,  Sir  Launcelot,  if 
it  do  not  displelue  your  mightiness,  I  will  cross 
yonder  among  the  fiery  snakes,  whom  I  do  not 
heed,  and  we  will  fight  them  unto  the  end '  "  — 

"  But  she  never  does  say  anything  of  the  wrt," 
said  Effie, ''  and  she  pays  no  attention  to  what  I 
am  saying,  and  can't  even  pronounce  her  own 
name ! " 

"  I  don't  wonder  nt  that,"  answered  Annie ; 
^  why  did  you  give  her  such  a  crack-jaw  name 
as  that  ?  But  she  is  as  good  a  fighter  as  any 
Geoffrey.  Did  you  know,  Effie,  she  was  talking 
of  beginning  to  teach  in  school  ?  and  she  already 
does  teach  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters ! 
And  what  good  bread  she  makes,  and  such  pretty 
yellow  pats  of  butter  I  If  she  won't  talk  with 
you  about  knight«,  you  might  get  her  to  tell  you 
how  to  make  butter.  I  would  rather  do  that 
than  kill  all  the  dragons  I  am  likely  *to  meet 
with!" 

^O,  she  says  she  wouldn't  have  me  about 
when  she  is  making  butter,  for  anything,"  ex- 
claimed Effie.  ^  She  says,  when  you  are  mak- 
ing butter,  you  must  not  think  of  another  thing ; 
and  I  am  always  thinking  of  so  many,  the  butter 
would  never  come ! " 

But  unfortunately,  after  a  while,  even  Mary 
Connor  could  not  always  come  home  with  Effie. 
On  certain  days,  she  stayed  to  work  on  a  sewing- 
machine,  and  was  delayed  an  hour  or  more. 

Annie  then  agreed  to  walk  and  meet  Effie,  and 
declared  that  she  would  be  glad  of  the  exercise. 
A  tiresome  time  she  often  had,  however.  She 
sometimes  walked  nearly  to  the  school-house  be* 
fi)re  she  found  Effie,  who  had  lingered  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  herself. 

Frequently  she  would  hear  a  shout  from  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  she  would  look  up,  to  find 
that  Effie  had  climbed  a  steep  hill-side,  and  she 
must  wait,  shivering  in  the  autumn  wind*  till  she 


could  come  down.  Sometimes  sho  looked  for  her 
at  the  school  in  vain  ;  and  at  last  discovered  she 
had  gone  home  with  Maria  and  Bosa  Leonard, 
or  Martha  Sykes,  or  some  other  of  the  girls. 

There  had  come  a  period  of  lovely  weather  in 
early  September,  when  the  sun  seemed  to  be 
gathering  all  its  warmth  into  the  shortening  days. 
It  was  greeted  with  delight,  for  the  school-girls 
had  planned  a  party  in  the  woods,  to  a  place 
where  tliere  were  **  heaps  and  heaps  of  blackber- 
ries," Martha  Sykes  said,  and  the  Sykeses  knew. 

It  was  arranged  to  be  on  Saturday,  and  Annie 
was  to  go  too ;  and  she  was  to  meet  Effie  and 
the  rest  of  the  girls  after  the  morning's  school, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  they  were  all  to  go 
together  along  the  edge  of  the  brook,  throagh 
the  fields.  And  they  were  to  take  their  dinner, 
and  have  a  picnic  in  the  warm  noon  sun. 

Some  of  the  boys  were  to  go  too,  and  agreed 
to  build  a  fire.  There  were  Arthur  Lee,  and 
John  Leonard,  Maria's  brother,  and  the  Gordon 
boys,  and  Sam  Parsons. 

Annie  arrived  early  at  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  found  some  of  the  older  girls  there,  —  some 
of  her  own  friends,  who  were  always  gkd  to  have 
her  join  them.  They  sat  down  to  wait,  by  the 
side  of  the  road. 

<'  Those  iitUe  girls  always  keep  us  waiting,** 
said  one ;  ^  here  we  are,  losing  the  best  part  of 
the  day,  because  they  will  stop  to  fool  over  put>- 
ting  on  their  things  at  school." 

^^  I  suppose  somebody  has  lost  her  India-rub- 
ber boots,  and  somebody  else  has  hid  them,"  said 
another.  ^  We  might  as  well  give  up  going,  as 
wait  for  that  set  of  girls.  Here  come  the  Leon- 
ards." But  the  Leonards  could  give  no  account 
of  Effie  and  th.e  others.  Florence  Sykes,  one  of 
the  older  girls,  thought  it  quite  likely  Uiat  Effie 
had  gone  with  her  younger  sisters,  half  an  hour 
before. 

'*  You  had  better  go  without  me,"  said  Annie. 
«  I  will  wait  for  Effie." 

^  We  should  not  think  of  leaving  you,"  said 
the  others  ;  and  they  all  waited  longer. 

Annie  had  at  last  insisted  that  the  others 
must  set  out,  and  she  would  go  on  up  the  hill  to 
the  school,  and  see  what  had  become  of  Effie, 
when  Gertrude  Lee  and  Susie  Parsons  appeared 
running,  and  out  of  breath. 

As  soon  as  she  could  speak,  Gertrude  ex- 
plained that  Effie  and  some  of  the  other  girls 
had  gone  the  other  way,  through  the  swamp. 

^'That  is  what  I  thought,"  said  Florence  Sykes. 
^  Martha  and  Ann  were  trying  to  persuade  the 
little  girls  to  go  that  way.     It  b  very  much 
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shorter,  but  you  are  more  likely  to  wet  your 
feet ;  there  is  more  than  one  Bwamp,  and  there's 
a  ditch  to  cross.     Let  as  start  off." 

"■  Are  yoa  quite  sure  that  Effie  has  gone  that 
way  ?  ^  asked  Annie  of  Gertrude. 

^O  yes,"  answered  Gertrude,  "and  they 
wanted  us  to  ^o  with  them ;  but  we  went  back 
to  ask  our  mothers,  and  they  both  of  them  said 
*No!'  very  decidedly.  They  didn't  like  the 
swamp,  and  they  wanted  us  to  go  with  the  older 
girls.  And  then  we  went  back  to  tell  Effie,  and 
she  had  started  off;  and  then  we  harried  so,  for 
we  were  afraid  you  would  be  gone.  We  ran  all 
the  way." 

*^  That's  just  like  Effie  !  "  exclaimed  the  oth- 
ers. ^  The  little  girls  will  have  picked  all  the 
berries  before  we  get  there.     Let's  be  off." 

When  the  place  was  reached,  sure  enough  there 
were  Effie,  and  a  party  of  the  little  girls,  picking 
away  at  the  berries,  and  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  there  an  hour  or  two. 

"  O,  we've  been  here  a  long  time,"  they  cried, 
"'  and  it*s  splendid  fun." 

Tliey  were  in  a  lonely,  wild  spot  Tangles  of 
blackberry-vines  clustered  round  high  rocks,  on  a 
broad  slope,  that  gave  a  wide  view  of  hill  and 
valley,  if  anybody  had  time  to  look  at  it  But 
nobody  did.  Some  of  the  older  girls  fell  to  scold- 
ing the  yoanger  ones  for  keeping  them  waiting 
so  long ;  but  past  troubles  were  soon  forgotten  in 
more  active  pleasures. 

The  boys  had  already  begun  to  build  a  fire, 
which  was  their  ideal  of  out-door  happiness. 
Some  went  to  ask  for  some  ears  'of  corn  at  a 
friendly  farm-house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they 
came  back  laden  with  sweet  potatoes  besides, 
which  it  would  be  jolly  to  roast  in  the  coals. 

A  fire-place  was  made  on  a  smooth  rock,  and 
some  of  the  party  found  pine-cones,  that  they 
flung  into  the  coals  when  they  were  red-hot,  and 
sticks  of  dry  wood,  that  kept  up  the  blaze.  And 
they  had  to  hurry  about  it  all,  too,  for  it  was  get- 
ting past  noon,  and  they  would  all  have  to  break 
up  early,  and  leave  the  woods  before  the  slanting 
son  had  set* 

They  were  very  merry.  It  was  a  gay  after- 
noon I  the  sunlight  itself  danced  among  the 
leaves,  and  the  autumn  crickets  tried  to  join  in 
the  fnn,  and  seemed  to  be  livelier  than  usual  in 
their  chirpings.  And  there  were  a  few  bright 
leaves  banning  to  glow  upon  the  trees,  and  a 
noisy  brook,  not  far  off,  made  such  a  din,  that 
everybody  had  to  scream  very  loud,  and  shout,  in 
order  to  be  heard.  It  was  lucky  it  was  all  far 
away  in  the  woods,  or  somebody  would  have  been 
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stunned  by  the  noise.  As  it  was,  the  tall  pines, 
and  the  feathery  hemlocks,  and  the  old  oaks,  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  it. 

Certainly  it  was  a  most  successful  adernoon  ; 
the  roasted  com  and  the  sweet  potatoes  were 
perfect,  and  sent  out  such  a  savory  smell,  that 
summoned  everybody  to  dinner  before  it  was 
half  ready.  And  there  were  plenty  of  berries, 
and  plenty  of  fun ;  and  they  played  all  kinds  of 
games,  and  the  afternoon  seemed  qnite  too  short. 
Some  did  nothing  but  pick  berries,  some  rambled 
about,  and  some  sat  by  the  fire  and  talked.  And 
tlie  boys  built  such  a  great  bonfire,  that  it  might 
have  been  seen  by  the  whole  country  about. 

It  was  growing  late,  and  the  older  girls  were 
busy  picking  up  the  things,  when  Effie  found 
herself  alone,  for  a  few  minutes,  behind  some  el- 
der-bushes. She  was  giving  the  last  touch  to 
her  full  basket  of  berries,  and  had  found  some 
that  were  especially  fine,  to  crown  the  whole. 
She  was  about  to  shout  to  some  of  the  rest  to 
come  and  share  them,  when  she  heard  some  voices 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bushes.  She  was  ready 
to  interrupt  the  talk,  when  the  sound  of  her  own 
name  stayed  her. 

^  The  whole  thing  was  exactly  like  Effie,"  ex- 
claimed one.  <^  She  came  near  spoiling  our  af- 
ternoon's sport,  keeping  us  waiting  there,^  sitting 
on  a  log,  till  she  should  choose  to  appear." 

"  She's  a  selfish  thing,"  said  anoUier,  "  and  I 
don't  see  how  Annie  can  bear  with  her  as  she 
does.     She  thinks  of  nobody  but  Effie  Ashley." 

Effie  thought  it  high  time  to  make  her  appear- 
ance, and  began  silently  to  clamber  up  the  rock 
above  them.  She  meant  to  drop  down  suddenly 
upon  the  girls,  and  frighten  them  well,  for  calling 
her  snch  names.  But  she  was  stopped  all  at 
once,  when  the  next  sentence  came  to  her  ears. 

^  And  her  own  mother  dying,  too  I  "  exclaimed 
the  first  speaker.  ^  She  might  at  least  think  of 
her,  if  she  can  think  of  nobody  else." 

^  How  she  does  neglect  her  mother,  indeed !  " 
exclaimed  the  other,  and  the  two  girls  passed  on. 

Effie  remained  fixed  on  the  rock  up  which  she 
had  climbed,  among  the  bushes.  The  last  words 
to  which  she  had  listened,  rung  in  her  ears, — 
"  Her  own  mother,  dying  too  I  "  What  did  they 
mean  ?  It  couldn't  be  true.  How  cruel  those 
girls  were  to  talk  in  such  a  way  I  It  never,  never 
could  be  true,  or  somebody  would  have  told  her. 
She  had  half  a  mind  to  call  to  them  to  come 
back,  and  ask  them  what  they  meant ;  but  how 
could  she  bear  to  say  the  words,  those  dreadful 
words  ? 

She  sat  in  a  dreamy  state,  and  did  not  observe 
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that  the  party  below  were  gathering  up  the 
things  to  go.  She  did  not  listen  to  the  calls  of 
one  to  the  other,  bat  presently  hid  her  fiice  in 
her  hands,  and  began  to  cry  bitterly.  In  this 
state  Annie  found  her. 

^  Why,  Effie,  what  had  become  of  you  ?"  she 
exclaimed.  "We  have  been  looking  for  you 
everywhere.  All  the  girls  have  started  off,  and 
Mary  and  I  are  left  behind,  hunting  for  you. 
But  what  is  the  matter  ?  Your  basket  upset  ? 
Never  mind  tJiat,  I  have  got  plenty  of  berries ; 
and  we  can  scrape  these  up,  too,  in  a  minute,  if 
you  prefer  your  own.  Here's  your  hat,  and  a 
basket  for  you  to  carry,  for  we  must  all  go  home 
loaded.  What  an  afternoon  it  has  been  I  We 
all  say  we  never  had  such  a  good  time  in  oar 
lives.  Arthur  Lee  and  Sam  Parsons  are  going 
to  help  us  home  with  our  load." 

Effie  looked  up  into  Annie's  fiioe  in  wonder. 
How  could  Annie  talk  in  this  lively  way,  if  what 
those  girls  had  said  were  true?  She  could  not 
ask  any  questions  then ;  there  was  Mary  Connor 
in  the  way,  as  she  always  was,  and  Arthur  Lee 
and  Sam  Parsons ;  they  all  helped  pick  up  her 
berries,  and  then  set  off,  and  she  followed  on. 

Annie  wondered  at  £ffie*s  silence,  but  she 
thought  she  must  be  very  tired.  Something  must 
have  vexed  Effie ;  she  tried  to  talk  to  her  cheer- 
fully, and  make  her  join  in  the  talk  with  Arthur, 
and  Mary,  and  Sam. 

Effie  thought  Mary  Connor  never  was  so  tire- 
some and  stupid  as  she  was  to-night  Why  would 
she  stop  at  the  gate  to  talk  ?  and  why  must  Ar- 
thur Lee  and  Sam  insist  upon  ooming  in  at  the 
gate,  to  help  bring  the  baskets,  and  leave  them 
on  the  step  ? 

"*•  You  know  all  thifi,  Effie,"  said  Annie,  ^  is  for 
Mrs.  Snow  to  make  into  jam  and  jelly.  Won't 
it  be  nice  ?  " 

At  last  Mar}[  Connor  said  good-by,  and  the 
boys  were  gone.  Annie  turned  to  open  the  door ; 
Effie  seized  her  by  the  skirts  of  her  dress.  *^  O, 
do  stop  a  minute :  I  want  to  talk  to  you  I  "  she 
exclaimed.  "  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions. 
Sit  down  on  the  steps.  O  Amie,  is  it  true  ?  do 
tell  me  if  it  is  true.  O,  it  cannot  be  that  "Munmi^ 
is  dying!" 

"O  Effie,  pray  be  still,  —  be  quiet!"  said 
Annie ;  "  do  not  let  mamma  hear  you !  What 
can  you  mean  ?  how  can  you  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion?" 


^  I  believe  that  the  girls  made  it  all  up,"  said 
Effie,  breaking  out  into  fresh  tears.  ^  Why  should 
they  say  so  ?  " 

In  a  little  while  Annie  got  from  Effie  an  ac- 
count of  all  that  had  happened. 

^  O,  can  it  be  true,"  ended  Effie, —  ^  can  it  be 
true?" 

^  Mamma  is  very  sick,"  answered  Annie,  seri- 
ously, ^  but  O,  I  have  not  dared  to  think  she  will 
not  get  weU.  O  no,  indeed,  Effie,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it  And  it  was  a  cruel  thing  for  those  giria 
to  say  what  is  not  true.  It  was  cruel,  indeed. 
But  perhapa  they  know  better  than  we.  Perhaps 
the  doctor  has  told  them  something  that  he  has 
not  told  as.  Perhaps  everybody  knows  some- 
thing that  they  do  not  tell  us.  O  Effie,  Effie,  I 
wish  you  had  never  heard  this."  And  Annie 
took  Effie  in  her  arms,  and  began  to  cry  silently. 

Effie  was  shodied  and  terrified.  AU  the  way 
home  she  had  been  in  a  sullen  mood.  Nobody 
had  told  her  how  ill  mamma  was,  —  how  could 
she  be  expected  to  know  it  ?  Annie  knew  every- 
thing that  was  going  on  at  home,  and  had  never 
told  her ;  and  Annie  could  be  gay  and  merry,  in 
spite  of  it  all.  She  had  heard  Annie  laughing  all 
the  afternoon,  more  merrily  than  she  had  ever 
known  her  to  laugh  before.  Why  should  the 
girls  call  her  selfish  ?  She  had  half  a  mind  to 
say  nothing  to  Annie  about  it,  but  to  go  to  her 
own  room  and  cry,  all  to  herself. 

But  now  she  quite  broke  down.  Annie  was 
as  unhappy  as  herself:  Annie  did  not  know  more 
than  she  did.  She  slid  her  little  hand  into  An- 
nie's, and  said,  *^  O  Annie,  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

After  a  few  minutes,  Annie  roused  herself. 
^  Dear  Effie,"  she  said,  <<  we  will  try  and  think  it 
is  not  so ;  at  lenst  till  we  are  told.  For  my  part, 
I  have  thought,  lately,  that  mamma  was  much 
better.  She  has  been  able  to  sit  up  longer  at  a 
time,  and  she  has  enjoyed  these  warm,  sonny 
days.  I  know  the  doctor  has  spoken  more  hope- 
fully ;  and  I  know,  too,  that  he  wants  mamma  to 
be  kept  quiet  and  cheerful,  and  that  we  must  not 
excite  or  trouble  her.  So,  Effie,  we  will  try  and 
remember  only  the  happy  part  of  the  afternoon, 
to  tell  her.  She  will  not  be  asleep  now,  and  she 
will  want  to  hear  how  we  have  enjoyed  ourselvea. 
So  we  must  take  in  to  her  all  the  joy,  and  wipe 
off  our  tears,  and  try  not  to  think  of  them,  till 
we  havtft  seen  the  doctor,  or  somebody  who 
knows." 
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Suppose  i{  is  now  the  latter  part  of  Aprils 
or  early  part  of  May.  You  have  prepared  a 
good  place.  The  next  step  is  to  get  a  hive  of 
bees  to  begin  with.  A  reliable  apiarist  will  sell 
you  a  good  hive  of  Italian  bees,  for  about  ten 
dollars.  These  you  buy  already  settled  in  the 
hive,  with  a  young  queen  of  pure  blood.  Be 
sure  the  bees  are  numerous  enough  to  fill  at  least 
four  of  the  spaces  between  the  movable  combs. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  movable  combs 
are  ;  but  reference  to  the  pictures  will  make  the 
matter  clear. 


A  is  the  cover,  beaneAth  which  an  the  six  glass  honey-hoxes. 
A  rests  on  cleats  at  the  sides  of  the  frame-box,  B,  and  is  not  &s- 
tened  in  anjr  waj. 

B  is  the  box  containing  the  honey-firames.  It  is  fastened  to 
the  bottom-boanl,  C,  by  hinges  at  the  back,  and  hooks  at  the 
sides.  The  bees  enter  bj  a  space  running  the  whole  length  o( 
the  hive  in  front. 

C  is  the  bottom-board,  so  arranged,  that  the  frame-box  may 
be  lifted  on  its  hinges,  and  the  hive  deaaed. 

D  Is  a  board  reaehinK  to  the  gronnd,  which  enables  beavily- 
kdeo  bees  to  get  into  the  hive  easily. 

J^t  UB  DOW  go  with  Mr.  Bradley,  and  examine 
a  hive.  He  gives  us  what  he  calls  a  bee  veil, 
and  asks  us  to  draw  on  our  kid  gloves.  *^  Look 
first  at  the  outside  of  the  hive,"  he  says.  **'  You 
see  that  it  appears  to  be  simply  one  box  on  an- 
other. The  bottom  board  rests  upon  a  frame 
that  is  seven  inches  high  at  the  back,  and  four 
inches  from  the  ground,  at  the  front  part  This 
board  projects  four  or  ^vq  inches  in  front,  and 
there  is  an  opening  of  about  half  an  inch  all 
along  the  bottom  of  the  box  above  tlus  projec- 
tion, by  which  the  bees  have  access  to  the  inside. 
I  have  two  triangular  pieces  of  wood  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  which,  when  laid  npon  this  projec- 
tion, with  their  longest  sides  toward  the  entrance, 
completely  block  it  up.  By  turning  these  in 
other  ways,  I  can  leave  a  greater  or  lesser  opeiN 
ing,  and  can  thus  control  the  bees,  and  {M*oiect 
the  hive  from  storm  or  wind. 

**^  When  the  number  of  bees  in  the  hive  is  small, 
there  is  difficulty  in  their  keeping  warm,  if  the 


entire  entrance  is  open  ;  but  this  is  not  the  great- 
est of  the  troubles  of  weak  swarms.  If  you 
watch  the  entrance  of  such  a  hive,  you  will  see 
certain  bees  very  nervously  buzzing  about  it, 
peeping  in  at  every  imaginable  crevice,  and,  ap- 
parently, using  every  effort  to  effect  an  entrance. 
You  will  notice  others  of  a  more  demure  behav- 
ior, evidently  guarding  the  hive,  and  keeping  the 
peeping  Toms  and  prying  Pauls  from  walking  in. 
Every  hive  keeps  a  good  guard  at  its  entrance, 
—  if  it  be  numerous  enough  to  keep  warm,  and 
spare  any  bees  for  picket  duty,  —  because  there 
are  many  robber  bees,  who  are  always  on  the 
alert,  to  steal  what  they  can  from  unprotected 
hives.  You  see  now  another  advantage  of  being 
able  to  make  the  entrance  small,  for  it  enables  a 
weak  hive  to  protect  itself  from  intrusk>n,  when 
it  could  otherwise  not  do  so.** 

Mr.  Bradley  now  pointed  to  a  hook  at  the  side 
of  the  bottom-board,  and  showed  us  that  it,  and 
the  hinges  at  the  back  of  the  hive,  held  the  lower 
box  down,  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  him  to 
litl  the  hive  up  and  clean  the  interior.  This  is  a 
great  convenience,  for,  during  the  winter,  the 
bodies  of  dead  bees,  and  other  impurities,  accu- 
mulate there,  which  need  to  be  removed  in  the 
spring. 


1     Boxes  5x9. 

This  flgme  rapresents  the  position  of  the  glass  bonsj-boxei, 
looking  dowp  upon  them,  when  the  cover  A  is  removed.  Tlicy 
do  not  fiO  the  whole  space,  the  frame-box  being  19  inches  by  15 
inside,  and  the  bones  (  incfasa  by  9  outside. 

^  You  see,"  Mr.  Bradley  continued,  lifting  the 
upper  box, — '^you  see  that  this  rests  upon  cleats 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  lower  box,  an  inch 
below  its  top.  Thus,  while  the  two  fit  very 
closely  togeUier,  Uiey  are  very  easily  taken 
apart."  As  this  box  was  raised,  we  saw  six 
honey-boxes,  made,  as  repre^nted  in  the  engrav- 
ing, of  glass  at  the  sides  and  ends,  and  of  thin 
pine   boards  at  the  top  and  bottom,  with  little 
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corner  posts,  also  of  pine,  into  which  the  glass 
was  set  We  also  noticed  a  round  bole  in  the 
bottom  board  of  each  box,  made  fur  the  bees  to 


One  of  the  six  glass  honej-boxes. 

creep  up  through  to  deposit  honey  in  the  bright 
comb,  which  we  see  through  the  glass  sides. 


Thig  shows  the  ten  honej-fhunes,  looking  down  npon  them  after 
the  six  ghws  honey-boxes  are  removed.  A  thin  board  is  laid  be- 
tween the  tops  of  the  frames  and  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes.  It  is 
pieroed  with  six  holes  eorresponding  with  those  in  the  boxes,  and 
is  called  the  honey-boaid. 

Here  wo  stopped  a  few  moments,  for  Mr. 
Bradley  told  us  our  next  move  would  uncover 
the  thousands  of  bees  at  work  beneath,  and  that 
we  should  do  well  to  guard  ourselves  from  their 
stings.  Two  articles,  he  told  us,  were  needed  by 
novices  for  this  purpose.  The  first  is  the  bee 
veil,  which  any  one  may  easily  make.  Get  a 
yard  of  black  bobbinet  laoe,  or  some  other  kind 
of  netting.  Run  a  narrow  tape  or  cord  through 
a  hem  on  one  edge,  and  then  by  sewing  the  ends 
of  the  jrard  of  lace  together,  you  have  a  sack 
open  at  top  and  bottom.  Throw  this  over  a 
broad-brim  hat,  draw  the  cord  closely  about  the 


crown,  put  the  hat  on  your  head,  and  tuck  the 
lace  under  the  collar  of  your  dress,  or  coat 
Take  a  piece  of  lighted  spunk  in  your  hands, 
and,  with  your  kid  gloves  on,  you  may  venture 
as  &r  as  you  please  among  the  hives.  This 
spank  is  an  invaluable  article,  and  is  made  of 
pieces  of  thoroughly  dried  rott^i  wood,  of  the 
maple,  apple,  or  hickory-tree,  cut  into  strips 
about  an  inch  square,  and  as  long  as  convenient 
This  will  bum  slowly  without  a  fiame,  and  the 
smoke  may  be  directed  into  any  part  of  the  hive, 
by  holding  the  lighted  end  near  the  point  it  is 
desired  to  affect,  and  blowing  with  the  mouth. 
This  smoke,  Mr.  Bradley  says,  will  make  the 
bees  harmless  for  a  time,  acting  upon  them  very 
much  as  a  whip  does  upon  a  horse.  The  smoke 
startles  the  bee,  and  his  first  impulse  when  fright- 
ened is  to  fill  himself  with  honey,  and,  like  many 
other  animals,  he  is  pretty  good-natured  when 
his  stomach  is  full.  The  spunk  should  be  al- 
ways ready,  to  be  used  as  experience  directs, 
which  will  be  pretty  often. 

Gently  now,  for  all  our  motions  about  the 
hive  must  be  gentle  and  still ;  let  us  lift  off  the 
six  glass  boxes,  and  set  them  on  a  bench  by  our 
side.  Beneath  them  we  find  a  board  with  six 
round  holes  in  it,  corresponding  with  the  holes 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes.  This  is  called  the 
honey-board,  and  we  lay  it  off  also.  Now  we 
have  exposed  the  movable  frames,  which  contain 
more  combs  and  honey.  There  are  ten  of  them, 
and  as  we  look  down  upon  them,  they  appear 
like  ten  slats,  of  an  inch  in  width,  resting  by 
their  ends  upon  the  sunken  ends  of  the  lower 
box.  We  wish  to  examine  one  of  these  frames 
more  closely.  Let  it  be  the  third  one.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley gently  raises  number  one  a  trifie,  and,  havii^ 
sent  a  puff  of  spunk  smoke  down  the  crevice, 
m6ves  it  as  close  to  the  side  as  possible,  without 
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One  of  the  ten  bonej-frames. 

crushing  the  comb  at  all  Then  he  moves  num- 
ber two  with  equal  gentleness,  near  to  the  first ; 
and  this  done,  there  is  considerable  space  about 
number  three,  and  it  is  slowly  raised  out  directly 
upward.  We  see  now  why  it  was  necessary  to 
move  the  first  two  frames.  The  comb  is  not  of 
exactly  equal  thickness,  and,  besides,  there  are  a 
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number  of  bees  clustered  upon  it,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  crushed,  or  brushed  off*. 

The  frame  is  made,  as  we  now  see,  of  narrow 
pine  strips,  of  which  the  upper  one  is  the  thick- 
est, and  is  beveled  on  the  under  side.  Unless 
this  top  strip,  on  which  the  comb  is  begun,  were 
made  with  the  V-shaped  angle  pointing  downward, 
the  bees  might  make  the  comb  very  irregularly. 
Sometimes  they  would  make  it  directly  across 
from  one  frame  to  another,  which,  by  binding  the 
whole  together,  would  render  it  impossible  to 
draw  a  single  frame  out,  a<9  we  did  just  now. 
Even  after  making  this  bevel,  to  guide  the  bee, 
Mr.  Bradley  finds  it  necessary  to  incline  the  hive 


at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  to  make  sure  of 
their  beginning  the  comb  in  a  re^lar  way.  You 
see  that  in  the  picture  the  hive  is  higher  at  the 
back  than  it  is  in  front ;  but  when  the  bees  first 
begin  to  make  the  comb,  a  block  is  placed  under 
the  back  part,  which  raises  it  a  great  deal  more. 
This  is  taken  away  after  the  comb  is  well  started, 
but  the  hive  must  always  be  lower  in  front,  in 
order  that  water  may  drain  ofi^,  and  that  the  dead 
bees,  refuse,  and  foreign  substances,  may  be  read- 
ily carried  out  You  see  in  the  picture  a  board 
is  laid  between  the  edge  of  the  froni  platform 
and  the  ground.  It  often  happens  that  heavily 
laden  bees,  comuig  home,  are  so  eidiausted  as  to 


Thii  fignn  rapnseDU  the  frime-box,  •bowing  the  deats  tl  the  sidea:  the  side  J  and  the  oppoaite  one  are  a  fiitle  higher  than  the 
other  two:  a  pUoe  ia  thua  left  for  the  frame  to  reei  on. 


alight  just  short  of  the  platform,  on  the  grass. 
In  such  cases,  they  are  very  likely  to  perish  from 
cold  and  exposure,  unless  they  have  an  easy 
way  by  whic^  they  are  saved  the  exertion  of 
using  their  tired  wings  to  get  to  the  front-door. 
Now  we  have  seen  the  hive  in  all  its  parts.  Is 
it  not  a  simple  contrivance  ? 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  get  such  a 
hive,  and  understand  its  parts,  and  so  much  of 
the  nature  of  the  bee  as  has  been  described,  they 
will  be  interested  to  watch  the  little  insects,  and 
to  study  their  habits  more  closely.  You  remem- 
ber Francis  Bumens,  and  Huber,  who  used  his 
eyes.  Think  of  the  persistence  of  both  of  these 
men,  and  if  you  come  to  a  place  that  demands 


this  trait  of  you,  you  may  bo  encouraged  by  the 
example  they  have  left  On  one  occasion  Huber 
found  it  necessary  to  examine  separately  every 
bee  in  two  hives.  Think  of  a  separate  exami- 
nation of  40,000  little  bees,  each  one  with  a  sharp 
sting;  and  then  imagine  Francis  Bumens  bend- 
ing all  his  energies  to  the  work  for  eleven  days, 
hardly  giving  himself  time  to  rest  his  strained 
eyes,  to  say  nothing  of  his  wearied  body  !  When 
any  bee-keeping  girl  or  boy,  who  reads  the  "  Riv- 
erside," has  made  such  an  examination  of  the  bee 
as  this,  the  editor  will  surely  be  glad  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  investigation.  Mr.  Bradley  says 
you  may  study  books  if  you  please,  and  learn  the 
theory  as  perfectly  as  possible,  and  of  all  books, 
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he  would  reoommend  you  to  get  ^  Langstroth  on 
the  Honey-bee."  But  remember  that  any  book 
will  be  useless,  without  practice. 

In  making  studies,  if  you  are  looking  for  a 
profit  in  bee-keeping,  the  hive  must  never  be 
jarred,  nor  unnecessarily  disturbed,  and  all  motions 
about  it  must  be  moderate.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  a  quiet  location  as  desirable,  and  it  is 
important  also  that  children  do  not  have  access 
to  the  bee-yard.  Tliey  have  delight  in  poking 
sticks  into  the  hive,  to  see  how  quickly  the  bees 
will  rush  out  Having  no  fear,  they  volunteer, 
on  Buch  occasions,  before  the  draft,  and  at  the 
cost  of  their  lives,  immediately  attack  the  in- 
truder. A  little  son  of  Mr.  Bradley,  named  Er- 
nest, once  tried  this  experiment,  and  received  a 
large  number  of  stings  before  help  was  obtained. 
He  would  have  been  stung  to  death,  if  he  had 
not  been  rescued.  Even  a  strong  man  is  as  help- 
le&<s  attacked  by  a  few  thousand  bees,  as  Gulliver 
was,  when  pinned  down  by  the  little  people  of 
Liliput.  In  such  cases,  kerosene  oil,  or  spirits 
of  hartshorn,  may  be  applied  to  advantage  ex- 
ternally, and  strong  doses  of  whiskey  will  do 
good,  if  applied  internally.  By  exercising  cau- 
tion, however,  one  may  generally  escape  being 
stung,  for  bees  seldom  sting,  unless  provoked. 

Last  month,  you  remember,  we  spoke  of  feed- 
ing bees  with  unbolted  rye  flour.  It  is  also  well 
to  give  them  sweetened  water  in  the  spring.  By 
doing  this,  the  weaker  hives  are  protected  from 
the  robbers  which  have  been  mentioned.  If  the 
bees  are  all  fed,  —  strong,  as  well  as  weak  hives, 
—  the  prowlers  are  kept  busy  at  home,  and  will 
not  attack  their  neighbors.      The  first  natural* 


food  that  the  bees  in  Berkshire  get  is  fram  the 
flowers  of  the  willow.  Afterward,  they  make 
raids  on  the  fruit-blossoms,  and  the  white  clover, 
and  berry  blossoms,  from  the  last  two  of  which 
the  surplus  honey  is  derived.  In  August  they 
have  the  flowers  of  the  buckwheat ;  and  then,  for 
some  reason,  the  little  fellows  are  very  cross,  and 
their  stings  are  more  venomous  than  at  any  other 
season.  In  September  comes  the  golden -rod, 
about  which  Mary  Lorimer  told  us  in  October, 
1867,  and  of  which  there  are  many  varieties  in 
diffei*ent  parts  of  the  country. 

We  have  only  time  now  to  speak  of  two  facts. 
The  bee-keeper  will  find  that  the  operations  of 
the  hive  are  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  the  tenth 
verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Second  Thessaloni- 
ans.  There  appears  to  be  no  mercy  in  the  dis- 
position of  a  bee ;  and  if  one  of  the  hive  is 
sickly,  or  in  the  least  maimed,  so  that  he  cannot 
work,  he  is  immediately  dragged  out,  and  piti- 
lessly left  to  perish  of  cold  and  hunger.  The 
other  fact  is,  that  if  any  foreign  substance  gets 
into  the  hive,  which  cannot  be  removed,  —  like  a 
pebble,  or  a  miller,  —  the  bees  will  cover  it  up 
with  propolis,  and  thus  hermetically  sealed,  it  is, 
of  course,  harmless. 

Mr.  Bradley  thinks  you  are  now  in  a  position 
to  take  care  of  your  hive,  to  study  the  bees'  hab- 
its, to  learn  how  they  swarm,  how  they  are  bom 
and  bred,  how  they  make  their  combs  and  honey, 
and  whether  they  will  give* you,  the  first  year, 
so  much  as  thirty  pounds  surplus,  and  a  new 
swarm.  He  desires  to  say,  in  parting,  ^  Keep 
yourself  very  neat  and  dean,"  for  bees  dislike 
^ovenly  people  exceedingly. 


A   HUNDRED   TEARS  AGO. 


BY  REBECCA  HARDING  DAVIS, 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  chilly  June  evening,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  wjien  a  long  line  of  tii*ed  pack-horses  came 
down  a  mountain  gorge  of  the  Alleghanies,  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  stopped  at  a  block- 
house. Tom*s  gi-eat- great -grandfather,  Willy 
Lewis,  was  on  the  last  horse,  perched  between 
two  bags  of  alnm  salt.  Naturally,  when  it  comes 
to  a  great-great-grandfather,  our  Tom,  or  any 
other  rational  boy,  thinks  of  the  very  ghost  of 
Old  Age  itself  white-haired   and  rheumatic,  in 


the  chimney-comer.  But  Willy  was  in  reality 
a  little  chnp  of  thirteen,  who  had  not  yet  lost  all 
of  his  first  teeth  ;  they  were  still  quite  bluck  and 
uneven  ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  that,  he  would 
have  been  as  pretty  as  a  girl,  with  his  blue  eyes 
and  yellow  hair. 

So  like  a  girl  was  he,  indeed,  that  when  they 
stopped  at  the  low  stone  tavern,  one  of  the  men 
chucked  him  under  the  chin  as  he  lifted  him 
down,  saying,  "  Hi,  Miss  Molly  1 "  Willy  shook 
him  off  contemptuously,  and  went  to  the  door  to 
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wait  for  his  father.  These  traders  were  horribly 
coarse  aud  insolent,  he  thought  9  he  could  not  un- 
derstand what  pleasure  his  father,  who  was  noted 
in  Philadelphia  as  a  scholar,  and  one  of  the  mosi 
reserved  of  men,  could  have  found  in  his  daily 
talks  with  them  through  three  long  weeks  of 
journeying,  side  by  side,  over  the  mountains. 

Doctor  Lewis  was  with  Josh  (one  of  the 
roughest  of  them)  now,  helping  him  unstrap  the 
hor.-'es.  '^It*s  been  a  hard  pull  on  yon  little 
man,"  said  Jo^b,  nodding  to  Willy.  "  I  wonder 
you  weren't  afeard  to  bring  him." 

^\\,  was  just  what  he  needed,"  said  Doctor 
Lewis,  quietly,  but  loud  enough  for  Willy  to 
hear.  He  did  hear,  aud  it  made  him  more  sul- 
len. He  did  not  choose  tliat  Josh  should  think 
he  could  gain  anything  from  him,  or  hts  wilder* 
ness,  or  his  mountaiu  air.  He  had  acted  toward 
all  the  men  as  if  he  were  a  young  prince  who  had 
dropped  down  among  them,  growing  more  angry 
every  day  when  they  jeered  at  the  little  airs  and 
graces  which  his  mamma  and  grandmother  had 
thought  so  dainty. 

When  Doctor  Lewis  had  proposed  to  leave 
Philadelphia,  and  take  the  long,  perilous  journey 
to  the  white  settlements  beluw  Fort  du  Quesne, 
in  search  of  his  brother,  who  had  emigrated  there 
years  befure,  the  boy  had  been  frantic  with  pleas* 
ure  at  the  thought  of  going  with  him.  There 
was  ihe  great  wilderness,  out  of  which  c:ime  ter- 
rible rumors  of  Indians,  and  wolves,  and  elks,  — 
and  he  going  out  into  it,  in  search  of  adventure  1 
Thei*e  was  no  danger  tlirough  which  his  courage 
and  sense  would  not  carry  him  victoriously,  he 
was  sure.  He  quite  longed  for  some  attack,  so 
that  he  could  show  his  "father  how  he  could  plan 
for  both  of  them.  Willy,  to  do  him  justice,  had 
been  a  hard  scholar ;  he  could  read  a  little  in 
Virgil,  chatter  French  with  a  very  fidr  accent, 
and  dance  a  minuet  to  his  mamma's  satisfaction. 
He  knew  that  she  was  anxious  to  take  him  liack 
to  England,  to  show  off  his  acoompluthmenti  to 
his  cousins  there ;  so  he  had  very  little  fear  that, 
with  all  his  knowledge,  he  could  not  make  his 
way  in  the  backwoods.  Bold  Sir  Jack,  with  his 
sword  of  sharpnei's,  and  shoes  of  swiftness,  was 
not  so  well  armed  as  he,  in  his  own  opinion  I 

But  that  was  three  weeks  ago.  They  had 
jogged  on  safely  enough  by  day,  and  in  the  one 
attack  made  on  the  camp  by  wolves,  he  had  been 
hidden  among  the  pack-saddles  by  Josh,  as  though 
he  were  a  baby.  Worse  than  all,  he  was  contin- 
ually tired  and  hungry.  Their  provisions  had 
given  out,  and  they  had  to  depend  on  the  pork 
and  dried  com  which  they  bought  at  the  one  or 


two  mod^forts  which  they  passed  on  their  road. 
The  nauseousness  of  ^hog  and  hominy"  was 
not  a  thing  to  call  for  heroism;  yet  it  vexed 
WiUy*8  soul  within  him.  He  thought  of  one 
miserable  meal  until  the  next.  The  truth  was, 
his  mamma  had  pampered  him  into  a  little  dys- 
peptic, on  prawlongs  and  poetillas,  the  fiishionable 
confections  in  those  days. 

While  Willy  was  waiting,  he  slipped  off*  the 
outer  coat  aud  leggings  he  wore.  He  wanted  the 
people  at  the  block-house  to  see  his  shirt  with  its 
laoed  ruffles,  his  silk  hose,  and  tiuy  knee-buckles 
of  brilliants,  and  his  doublet  of  scarlet  cloth  but* 
toned  with  silver  coins,  and  to-  understand  he 
was  something  quite  different  from  the  traders 
with  whom  he  had  come.  The  half  dozen  men, 
gathered  in  from  the  cabins,  stared  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  resumed  their  whispering.  There 
was  a  continual  mutter  of  *^  Indians ! "  ^  Indi- 
ans I "  The  traders  from  Philadelphia  bad  not 
yet  heard  of  the  rising  among  the  redskins  along 
the  Ohio  border.  The  caravans  of  pack-horses 
that  took  six  weeks  to  make  their  half-yearly 
journeys,  did  not  carry  news  quite  so  swiftly  as 
railroads  or  telegraphs  do  for  us  now.  The  men 
stood  among  tlieir  half  unpacked  bales,  with 
scared,  pale  faces,  listening  to  the  backwoods- 
men's stories  wisliing  their  barter  was  made,  aud 
they  were  safe  back  in  PhDadelphia.  For  this 
block-house  and  tavern  were  an  intermediate  sta- 
tion, you  understand,  to  which  these  traders 
brought  iron  pots,  pewter  dishes,  salt,  seeds,  and 
ammunition,  to  exchange  for  the  caiUe,  dried 
meat,  and  furs,  brought  up  by  the  settlers  from 
*  their  cabins  in  the  wilderness.  A  party  of  these 
backwoodsmen  were  looked  for  that  night. 

"  You'll  not  go  back  with  them,  out  West?** 
said  Josh  to  Doctor  Lewis.  <'  If  the  redskins 
are  on  the  war-path,  it's  no  place  for  the  boy." 

^  I  have  no  doubt  these  stories  are  overstated. 
We'll  see  what  the  men  from  the  settlements  say. 
I  am  not  willing  to  turn  back  without  having 
found  my  brother.  Go  in,  William,  go  in,"  fol- 
lowing him  into  the  house,  and  watching  him 
with  an  anxious  look. 

Willy  would  have  liked  to  have  poured  out  all 
his  wrath  and  discontent  whh  the  whole  journey, 
to  his  father;  but  boys  a  huudred  years  ago 
did  not  express  their  opinions,  if  they  had  any. 
Petted  as  he  was,  Willy  never  spoke,  or  sat  down 
in  his  Other's  presence,  without  leave.  He  .«tood 
by  the  hearth,  on  which  (though  it  was  June) 
a  big  log  of  wood  burned.  The  forests,  which 
covered  the  whole  country,  kept  out  the  sun,  and 
the  deep  grass  held  the  dank  dews  so,  that  there. 
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were  few  nights  in  summer  in  which  a  fire  was 
not  needed.  Willy  looked  about  him  coutemptu- 
ouslj  at  the  plastered  walla,  the  wooden  table, 
with  its  delft  cups  and  saucers.  He  hoped  his 
uncle  might  come  up  with  the  settlers  to  night 
He  knew  that  he  was  a  great  landholder :  owned 
thousands  of  acres  on  the  Ohio  Blver  shore, 
which  was,  he  thought,  the  fitrtliest  limit  of  the 
known  world.  Willj  imagined  him  a  sort  of 
prince  among  the  people. 

^  Mj  &ther  talks  to  these  men  as  if  he  were 
one  of  thein.ttelyed,"  he  thought.  ^  But  when 
Uncle  Walter  comes,  they  will  understand  who 
we  are."  For  Willy's  mamma  never  allowed 
him  to  forget  his  family,  and  that  her  brother  was 
a  baronet  in  Shropshire.  ^  You  were  bom  to  be 
a  man,  my  son,"  she  would  say.  ^  As  for  these 
poor  creatures,  without  birth  or  education,  they 
must  do  what  they  can." 

There  was  a  sudden  noise  outside  ;  and  Willy, 
hurrying  to  the  window,  saw  a  mingled  crowd  of 
mounted  men,  cattle,  and  dogs,  in  the  yard,  by 
the  light  of  fiaming  torches.  The  caravan  had 
arrived,  the  men  were  swearing,  the  dogs,  bark- 
ing without  the  inciosure;  the  mocmtains  tow- 
ered, dark  and  solemn,  in  the  night,  and  from  out 
their  silence  came  the  far-off  cry  of  the  wolves. 
Doctor  Lewis  had  just  opened  the  door,,  when 
Josh  met  him,  speaking  quickly,  ^  There  is  a 
Walter  Lewis  here,  sir,  and  his  son.  Is  it  your 
brother  ?  " 

"  Do  not  come  out,  Willy,"  said  Doctor  Lewis, 
huskily,  following  Josh,  and  went  out.  Willy 
bad  never  seen  his  father  so  pale  and  ezdted. 
He  had  not  seen  his  brother  for  twelve  years. 
Willy  himself  was  burning  with  impatience.  He 
was  glad  he  had  worn  his  best  suit,  now  that  he 
was  to  meet  this  cousin,  who  was  heir  to  such  a 
royal  estate. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  a  boy 
came  in,  followed  by  a  big  yellow  dog.  For  a 
moment,  Willy  was  not  sure  if  it  were  a  boy  or 
an  animal.  His  skin  was  a  cc^per  color,  and 
his  hair  hung  black  and  straight  down  his  neck. 
He  wore  a  loose  short  shirt  made  of  deer-skin, 
belted  round  his  waist,  with  a  bullet-bag,  and 
chunk  of  jerked  vtsnison  sticking  out  of  the 
breast  Instead  of  breeches  like  Willy,  he  wore 
moccasins  made  of  deer-skin  up  as  high  as  the 
knee,  and  a  linen  cloth  a  yard  or  two  long  pass- 
ing under  the  belt  before  and  behind,  the  flaps, 
which  hung  over,  covered  with  scarlet  trimming. 
A  tomahawk  and  knife  were  thrust  into  his  belt ; 
his  thighs,  and  pnrt  of  the  hips,  were  bare.  He 
wore  a  deer-skin  cap,  into  which  was  put  (by 


way  of  ornament)  a  fox's  tail,  and  one  or  two 
bright  scarlet  feathers^  This  wild-looking  crea- 
ture walked  up  to  Willy,  and  stood  as  straight 
and  silent  as  an  Indian,  regarding  him. 

At  last  he  nodded,  and  spoke.  ^'  My  name  is 
Jonathan  Lewis,"  he  said,  *'  and  you,  I  suppose, 
are  my  cousin.  There  is  my  father;"  and  at 
that  moment  Doctor  Lewis  came  in,  his  hand 
resting  on  the  shoulder  of  a  tall  man,  to  whom 
he  was  talking  eagerly,  and  who  was  dressed  and 
looked  precisely  like  the  wild  boy,  except  that 
instead  of  the  Indian  breech  cloth,  he  wore  loose 
leggings  of  linsey. 

**  This  is  my  boy,  Walter,"  said  Doctor  Lewis, 
dragging  Willy  forward.  The  hunter  took  up 
Willy's  white  mite  of  a  hand  in  his  homy  palm, 
and  patted  him  on  the  head.  ^  We'll  make  a  man 
of  him,"  he  said,  and  went  on  talking  apart  to 
his  brother.  He  did  not  show  the  excitement 
and  pleasure  at  the  meeting  which  Doctor  Lewis 
did,  though  he  felt  as  much.  Men  who  live  long 
in  the  silent  mountains  and  fiistnesses  of  the 
wilderness,  become  as  dumb  and  reticent  of  emo* 
tion  as  they. 

Meanwhile  Willy  tried  to  talk  to  his  consm, 
who,  after  all,  might  have  a  princely  whim  of 
dressing  like  a  savage.  "•  You  do  not  come  often 
to  this  wretched  place,"  he  said. 

""  I  never  was  here  before.  This  is  the  first 
house  I  ever  saw,  or  that  baby  stuff,"  nodding  to 
the  delfl  ware  on  the  table. 

Did  they,  then,  have  dens  in  the  ground,  and 
tear  raw  fiesh  with  their  claws,  like  beasts  ? 
Willy  drew  back  a  little. 

^  Anyhow,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Jonathan," 
bowing  politely. 

"  Are  you  ?  You  don't  look  it."  The  young 
savage  laughed  good-hnmoredly.  "•  Call  me  Jont. 
Everybody  does." 

One  of  the  men  called  to  him,  "  You'd  better 
come  out,  if  you  want  to  make  a  good  bargain 
for  your  peltry,  Jont.  These  men  are  going 
back  to-morrow.  They're  sheered  by  the  red- 
skins." 

Willy  followed  him  out  into  the  big  kitchen. 
Jont  had  some  furs,  which  he  soon  sold.  ^  I'll 
take  a  half  bushel  of  salt,"  he  said. 

"  They're  not  worth  it" 

^  I'll  throw  in  fifty  acres  of  land,  tomahawk 
daim.     My  flEither  will  make  it  good." 

Willy  stood  by,  astonished  to  see  at  how  pre- 
cious a  value  they  held  the  salt  It  was  shaken 
by  hand  lightly  into  the  measure,  no  one  being 
allowed  to  cross  the  floor  at  the  time,  lest  they 
migh,t  make  it  fall. 
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"^  How  old  are  yoa  ?*'  he  said  to  Jont,  seeing 
how  quiet  aud  cool  he  was  about  his  bargain. 

"  Tweiye/'  Jont  hesitated  a  Utile,  and  then 
added,  reddening,  ^  Vm  counted  as  a  fort  soldier. 
I  had  a  port-hole  given  me  last  winter.** 

"  O !  '*  This  was  aU  Greek  to  WiU/.  «  There's 
the  sapper,  I  think.'* 

He  watched  Jont  closely  at  supper.  He  did 
not  gnaw  his  food.  He  cut  the  smoking  bear*s 
meat  with  bis  clasp-knife,  it  is  true,  but  was  clean- 
ly enough  about  iL  He  watched  Willy  furtively 
drink  his  coffee.  ''Medicine,  hey  ?  '*  with  a  nau- 
seous grimace. 

Willy  smiled  loftily  ;  and  turning  his  cup  down, 
to  show  he  had  enough,  crossed  his  spoon  o?er 
it.  Jont  did  the  same,  immediately.  Nothing 
escaped  his  quick-glaadng  black  eyes. 


CHAPTER  U. 

*'  I'd  rather  die,  than  live  here,"  Willy  used  to 
cry  every  day,  for  a  month  after  they  reached 
Jont*8  home.  But  Jont  said  nothing.  Doctor 
Lewis  had  gone  with  his  brother  to  his  bun  ting- 
camp,  where  he  spent  several  months  oi  the  year 
alone.  They  were  not  coming  back  for  some 
weeks.  The  boys  were  left  quite  alone  with 
Mrs.  Lewis,  Jont*s  mother.  Jont  was  a  very 
quiet  boy,  but  he  had  such  a  queer  twinkle  of  ftin 
in  his  eye  that  WUly  was  afraid  of  him. 

Oue  day  they  were  seated  in  front  of  the 
cabin.  It  was  only  a  log-hut,  but  it  was  wide 
and  clean,  with  a  floor  of  alternate  red  and  white 
cedar  strips.  Hams  of  jerked  venison  hung  over 
the  chimney.  Mrs.  Lewis,  a  tall,  sallow  woman, 
with  quick  eyes,  and  a  low,  pleasant  voice,  like 
Jont's,  sat  at  a  loom,  weaving.  Jont  was  grind 
ing  com  between  two  stones,  his  tame  bear-cub 
rolling  about  at  his  feet  The  sun  shone  pleas- 
antly. But  the  quiet  was  something  terrible. 
When  Willy  stopped  his  chatter,  the  silence  was 
like  that  of  tlie  land  of  the  dead.  The  cabin  was 
beside  the  river,  on  the  edge  of  the  great  west- 
em  foi-est,  unbroken  for  a  thousand  miles.  There 
were  no  Hiuging-birdn  then  in  these  woods,  —  they 
did  not  follow  the  white  settlers  for  many  years 
after  that,  —  no  ducks  or  chickens  were  cackling 
about  the  door ;  even  the  dog  had  learned,  in 
hunting,  the  trick  of  silence,  and  stealthy  motion, 
as  though  perpetually  on  the  watch  for  a  hidden 
foe.  Now  and  then  came  a  low  from  the  solitary 
cow,  or  a  buzzard  flapped  its  heavy  wing  over^ 
head,  and  passed  out  of  sight,  aud  then  the  still- 
ness  was  unbroken  again. 


**  What  do  you  think  of  my  noggins,  Willy  ?" 
said  Jont,  glancing  proudly  at  a  row  of  prettily 
streaked  wooden  bowls,  carved  out  of  the  knots 
of  the  ash-tree. 

^  It  seems  to  me,  making  dishes  and  grinding 
com,  is  queer  education  for  a  tnan^  said  Willy. 

'<  I  don't  know,*'  said  Jont,  humbly.  ^  I  can 
make  very  good  shoes,  too.  What  can  you  do^ 
then?" 

Willy  hesitated.  He  thought  of  his  Lat^n 
Orammar;  but  of  what  use  would  a  jabber  of 
nouns  and  verbs  be,  here  in  this  awful  solitude  ? 
Suppose  he  danced  a  minuet  ?  His  face  grew 
red  at  the  mere  fiincy  of  a  little  fellow  capering 
about  in  the  shadow  of  these  gigantic  trees.  He 
began  to  recite  some  French  poetry,  to  Jont*8 
awe-struck  admiration.  Mrs.  Lewis  came  to  the 
door,  and  listened.  Willy  seldom  ranembered 
that  she  was  an  educated  woman,  because  she 
wore  a  linsey  dress,  and  moccasins. 

"Very  well  remembered,  Willy,"  she  said, 
smoothing  his  hair.  ^But,  after  all,  it  is  not 
what  a  man  knows  that  makes  him  a  man." 

''  What  is  it,  then,  aunt  ?  " 

She  smiled  quietly.  "  You  will  find  that  out 
for  yourself.  Go  with  Jont,  to  bring  up  the  cow. 
Take  the  dog  with  you." 

Willy  walked  angrily  beside  Jont  He  and 
his  accomplishments  were  held  at  slight  value 
here,  he  saw ;  he  had  a  mind  to  prove  to  them, 
once  and  for  all,  the  difierence  between  himself 
and  them.  They  talked  of  the  dangers  of  a 
backwoods  life,  —  his  knowledge  and  sense  would 
make  short  work  of  such  dangers.  Besides,  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  anything  to  be  afraid 
of,  with  a  side  look  into  the  woods.  Why  moat 
be  go  about  in  leading-strings,  guided  by  Jont 
and  the  dog,  as  though  he  were  a  baby  ?  He 
would  take  a  walk  into  the  woods  alone,  and 
now  I  There  was  nothing  there  but  trees,  after 
alL  He  thought,  with  keen  delight,  of  the  terror 
of  his  aunt  and  Jont,  if  they  thought  him  lost. 
He  owed  them  a  grudge,  aud  he  meant  to  pay 
it. 

Half  way  down  to  the  river,  he  stopped.  **  1*11 
go  back  home,  Jont     I'm  going  to  take  a  ni^." 

"  Take  Bull  with  you." 

*<No." 

"  You*ll  go  straight  up  the  path,  then,  Willy  ?  " 
said  Jont,  anxiously.  •*  It*s  a  queer  habit  you've 
got  of  sleeping  in  day-time,  anyhow!  " 

Willy  tossed  his  head,  aud  marched  up  the 
path.  He  had  no  idea  of  taking  a  nap.  Long 
ago  his  nurse  had  taught  him  how  clever  it  was 
to  trick  people  by  a  ^  white  lie  "  or  two,  and  he 
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had  never  forgotten  the  use  of  them.  Jont 
watched  him,  starting  to  follow  him,  at  last  '<  Bat 
no  harm  can  come  to  him.  There's  mother  in 
sight  yet,*'  he  said,  and  turning,  went  for  the 
cow.  As  soon  as  Will/  saw  that  he  had  turned 
his  back  to  him,  he  ran  rapidly  over  a  bald  knob 
of  grass  to  the  pebbly  shore  of  the  river.  Here 
he  was  safe  from  the  rattlesnakes  and  copper* 
heads,  which  Jont  killed  sometimes  in  the  woods. 
He  ran  along  the  bank,  picking  up  the  smooth 
yellow  and  pink  pebbles,  and  storing  them  away 
in  his  pockets.  There  was  no  chance  of  losing 
his  way,  for  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  the  path  leading  from  the  cabin.  Feel- 
ing perfectly  safe,  therefore,  he  unconsciously 
walk^  further  than  be  had  at  first  intended. 

The  sun  was  hot,  and  the  damp,  sultry  wind 
fi'om  the  swamps  made  him  drowsy.  He  sat 
down  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  oak,  that 
grew  close  to  the  water.  Jout  would  think  he 
was  asleep  in  the  cabin,  and  would  not  miss  him 
for  an  hour  or  two.  He  would  give  them  time 
for  a  thorough  scare,  he  thought,  chuckling  ill- 
humoredly,  and  curling  himself  up  on  the  dry, 
warm  sand.  They  should,  see  how  able  he  was 
to  take  care  of  himself!  Neither  Latin,  nor 
French,  nor  dancing,  you  see,  will  keep  a  boy 
from  being  silly  or  spiteful. 

The  broad  river  lapped  the  shore  drowsily,  not 
a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the  leaves  above  him. 
Willy's  head  fell  heavier  on  the  sand  pillow.  Up 
in  the  thick  papaw  bushes  a  pair  of  half-shut 
black  eyes  were  watching  him  with  the  ferocity 
of  a  tiger,  but  not  a  breafh,  or  the  rustle  of  a 
twig,  showed  that  any  living  thing  but  himself 
was  near.  He  was  thinking  over  his  own  merits 
and  good  breeding,  as  usual.  How  tliankfiil  he 
was  it  was  Undo  Walter,  and  not  his  father, 
who  had  chosen  to  bury  himself  in  this  wilder* 
ness  !  He  would  have  been  grinding  corn,  like 
Jont,  now,  no  doubt!  Jont  had  one  queer  ac- 
complishment, which  puzzled  WDly  a  good  deal. 
He  could  load  and  fire  a  rifie,  while  running  at 
fiill  speed.  He  used  to  practice  every  day,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  never  failing  to  hit  the  mark. 
**  There  wasn't  a  man  in  the  fort,  last  winter,  who 
could  do  it,"  he  had  told  Willy  yesterday.  Still 
he  went  on  practicing,  practicing. 

<'Jont  holds  on  to  a  thing,  just  like  a  dog," 
muttered  Willy,  snappishly,  raising  his  head.  As 
he  raised  it,  die  glittering  eyes  came  closer  to 
him  in   the  grass,  and  a  long,  stealthy   body, 


wound  itself  along ;  but  there  was  not  a  sound. 
However,  Willy  did  not  rise :  that  was  the  last 
explosion  of  ill  temper.  His  head  dropped  again, 
and  his  eyes  closed,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
asleep.  The  stealthy,  fierce  eyes  never  relaxed 
their  hold  on  him.  The  sun  shone  warmly, 
the  river  went  on  with  its  monotonous,  lulling 
ripple.  A  bright-eyed  black  and  gray  squirrel 
ran  out  on  the  bough  above  him,  and  peered  curi- 
ously down  at  the  scarlet  doublet  and  little  knee- 
buckles  glittering  in  the  sun.  Still  the  dark  body 
yonder  lay  motionless  in  the  grass.  Presently  a 
bit  of  bark  broke  under  the  squiiTeFB  paws,  and 
fell  on  Willy's  face.     He  stirred. 

Then,  with  a  noiseless,  panther-like  bound,  the 
Indian  reached  him.  Out  of  the  neighboring 
grass  came  another.  Their  dress  and  paint  would 
have  been  unknown  even  to  Jont,  if  he  had  been 
there;  they  did  not  belong  to  the  friendly  tribe 
who  sometimes  came  to  the  cabin,  but  to  a  nation 
who  lived  idx  toward  the  setting  sun,  where  no 
white  man  had  ever  gone.  They  stooped  over 
him  without  a  word ;  but  nodded,  pointing  sig- 
nificantly to  his  buckles,  and  silver-coin  buttons. 
Poor  Willy!  If  he  had  been  willing  to  wear 
the  suit  of  linsey  his  aunt  gave  him,  they  would 
hardly  have  thought  him  worth  the  taking. 

They  lifted  him  so  gently  that  he  did  not 
waken.  The  taller  of  them  carried  him  swifUy 
along  the  bank,  to  the  other  side  of  the  bluff, 
where  a  light  birch-baik  canoe  was  fastened.  In 
another  moment  they  were  skimming  down  the 
river.  The  rocking  motion  soothed  him  to  a  yet 
heavier  sleep. 

It  was  near  dusk  when  he  awoke.  He  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  which  shot  swiftly  down 
the  stream.  The  wooded  hills  on  either  side,  — 
the  sky,  with  its  fleecy  white  clouds,  overhead, 
were  growing  dim  in  the  melancholy  twilight. 
The  silence  about  him  was  absolute.  He  yawned, 
and  rubbed  his  eyes,  thinking  that  he  dreamed. 
Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  copper-colored  men 
sitting  straight  and  motionless  in  the  boat,  their 
bodies  covered  with  green  and  yellow  paint,  and 
he  sprang  up  with  a  shrill  cry  of  terror.  The 
Indians  took  no  notice  of  him,  even  by  a  look ; 
he  could  summon  no  one  to  his  help.  He  might 
cry,  and  dash  himself  against  the  sides  of  the 
boat  as  he  would.  There  were  none  to  hear,  ex- 
cept the  wolves  on  the  shore,  and  the  black  cor- 
bies, that  wheeled  their  slow  flight  through  the 
darkening  sky. 
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XIX. 

Gooseberries  and  strawberries^ 

First  are  in  season ; 
Mulberries  and  raspberries 

Follow  in  reason. 
Currants  and  cherries 

Come  next  in  place ; 
Blueberries  and  blackberries 


Keep  up  the  race. 
Peaches  and  plums 

To  these  now  succeed ; 
Melons  and  pears, 

Delicious  indeed. 
Grapes  of  all  kinds, 

In  ripe  clusters  appear ; 
And  apples  and  cranberries 

Last  the  rest  of  the  year. 


XX. 

Come  here,  you  grigs, 

Here's  a  show  I 
Five  baby  pigs 

All  in  a  row ! 
They  came  last  night. 
Brown,  pink,  and  white, 
With  tails  curled  tight, 
And  eyes  so  bright. 
It  is  a  treat 
To  see  them  eat, 
And  bear  them  squeak, 
A-week!  A-week! 
And  O  !  what  fun 
To  see  them  run  I 
And  then  stop  short, 


With  grunt  and  snort, 
Poking  about 
With  curious  snout. 
No,  Master  Dick, 
Put  down  that  stick  I 
Ton  must  not  dig 
A  baby  pig 
Under  the  rib. 
To  make  him  squeal. 
How  would  you  feel 
Should  I  do  so 
To  you,  you  know? 
Tou  must  be  kind. 
Or  else  you'll  find 
You  won't  come  hero 
Again,  my  dear! 
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XXI. 

Whisky,  frwky, 

Hippity  hop ! 
Up  he  goes 

To  the  tree  top! 
Whirly,  twirly, 

Round  and  round, 
Down  he  comes 

To  the  ground. 
Furly,  curly, 

What  a  tail! 


.    XXII. 

Mistress  Mouse 

Built  a  house 
In  mamma's  best  bonnet ; 

All  the  cats 

Were  catching  rats, 
And  didn't  light  upon  it 


Tall  as  a  feather. 

Broad  as  a  sail ! 
Where's  his  supper? 

In  the  shell ; 
Snappy,  cracky  I 

OutitfeU! 
Stir  the  fire, 

Put  on  the  pot. 
Here's  his  supper 

Hissing  hot ! 


At  last  they  found  it, 

And  around  it 
Sat  watching  for  the  sinner  ; 

When,  strange  to  say, 

She  got  away, 
And  so  they  lost  their  dinner. 


THE   SETTLE. 


Certainly,  see  "  The  Settle,"  as  the  frontispiece 
says.  The  first  thing  you  will  find  in  it  is  the  fable 
firom  iEsop,  which  Mr.  Stephens  illustrates,— 

THE  HGHTING  COCKS  AND  EAGLE. 
Two  cocks  were  fighting  for  tlie  sovereignty  of 
the  dunghill :  when  one  of  them  baring  got  the  bet- 
ter of  the  other,  he  that  was  vanquished  hid  himself 
for  some  time;  but  the  victor,  mounting  aa  emi- 
nence, clapped  his  wings,  and  crowed  out, "  Victory  I " 
An  eagle,  who  was  watching  for  his  prey  near  the 


place,  saw  him.  and  making  a  stoop,  trussed  him  in 
his  talons,  and  carried  him  off.  The  cock  that  had 
been  beaten,  perceiving  this,  soon  quitted  his  hole, 
and  shaking  off  all  remembrance  of  his  late  disgrace, 
gallanted  the  hens  with  all  the  intrepidity  imagina- 
ble. 

Now,  we  propose  giving  up  the  Settle  this  month 
entirely  to  the  children,  who  have  the  most  right 
there ;  and  here  follow,  to  be  guessed  in  order,  enig- 
mas, riddles,  charades,  and  puzzles. 
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[Juna, 


ANAGRAMMATIG  ENIGMAa 
1.  We  have  a  fine  companion 

Who  is  always  gay  and  free, 
The  letters  of  whose  name 

And  title  count  just  23. 
The  9,  10,  11,  IS,  14,  15,  is  a  1,  19,  5,  7,  3, 

Which  is  used  to  make  the  9,  14,  20,  22, 
A  beverage  our  l.iend  is  quite  fond  o^ 

And  drinks  quite  often,  too. 
9,  11,  2,  5,  8,  is  what  we  all  depend  on, 

And  called  the  "  staff  of  life." 
The  9,  19,  21,  3,  4,  15,  is  a  liquid 

That  causes  pain  and  strife  ; 
The  18,  10,  9,  9,  10,  1,  2,  is  a  vegetable 

That  is  good  made  into  'krout, 
Which  our  fi-iend  is  also  fond  o^ 

And  cannot  do  without. 
The  7,  12,  20,  17,  19,  14,  21,  16, 

Is  a  frozen  compound. 
That  gives  our  friend  delight 

More  than  all  else  that  can  be  found. 
The  6,  7,  8,  2,  is  ever  lovely  to  see,  — 

Above  all,  when  filled  with  its  fruit, 
Which  in  October  delicionsly  ripens, 

And  especially  our  friend's  taste  does  suit. 
The  16,  5,  11,  9,  13,  14,  will  rise  above  him. 

When  the  ground  is  o*er  his  cold  12,  IS,  21,  23, 
After  all  these  good  things  he  has  partaken. 

And  from  the  world  and  its  cares  he  is  free. 
The  whole  is  the  name  of  a  former  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  twelve  letters. 
My  4,  11,  8,  2,  7,  is  a  wild  animal. 
My  8,  11,  10,  is  a  drink. 
My  5,  9,  10,  2,  bears  a  delicious  fruit. 
My  8,  4,  12,  8,  is  a  graceful  animal. 
My  7,  12,  6,  10,  visits  us  often  in  April. 
My  1,  6,  10,  4,  2,  7,  is  what  we  often  wish  for  in 
summer. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  my  native  State. 

c.  a  R. 

S.  My  whole  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  composed  of  ten  letters. 
My  1,  6,  8,  9,  2,  8,  is  a  town  in  Michigan. 
My  2,  9,  8,  5,  6,  S,  is  one  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
My  S,  6,  9,  8,  is  a  part  of  the  Thames. 
My  4.  9,  2,  10,  is  a  city  of  New  York. 
My  5,  9,  2,  4,  8,  is  a  town  in  Massachusetts. 
My  6,  4,  8,  5,  2,  is  a  town  in  New  York. 
My  7,  2,  9,  1,  6,  3,  is  a  city  of  Utah. 
My  8,  1,  6,  9,  10,  is  a  town  in  Mississippi 
My  9,  6,  1,  8,  is  a  city  of  Italy. 
My  10,  6,  8,  5,  8,  is  a  town  in  Alabama,     b.  b. 

4.  I  am  composed  of  19  letters. 
My  7,  11,  14,  15,  has  no  end. 


My  S,  17,  18,  5,  every  carpenter  must  have. 
My  16, 6,  10, 18,  9,  the  name  of  an  ancient  king. 
My  4,  2,  7,  8,  12,  we  all  sometimes  are. 
My  19,  17,  5,  1,  a  little  girl's  favorite  plaything. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  the  heroine  of  a  nursery 
tale. 

5.  I  am  composed  of  eight  letters.     My  whole  is 
the  name  of  a  plant 

My  8,  4,  6, 5,  makes  stormy  weather. 

My  8,  7,  8,  is  a  strong  drink. 

My  8,  7,  1,  is  a  drinking-vesseL 

My  1,  2,  3,  8,  4,  5, 18  a  language.  z.  t.  & 

CHARADES. 

1.  You  see  me  sometimes  in  the  ear, 
More  often  on  the  hand. 
Or  at  the  throat  of  lady  fair, 
In  beauty  rich  I  stand. 

Take  off  my  head,  'tis  small  and  round, 

And  often  eaten  too ; 
And  lo  1  a  grandee  now  is  found, 

Who  counts  his  peers  but  few. 

Restore  my  head,  cut  off  mj  tail. 

And  eat  me  as  I  am ; 
My  pleasant  juices  will  previdl 

0*er  plantain,  date,  or  yam. 

How  long*s  my  tail  ?     More  than  a  yard. 

But  not  so  long  as  two ; 
Cut  off  both  head  and  tail,  'tis  hard. 

But  I've  a  drum  for  you. 

TVmo,  what's  my  head  ?     A  shining  eye ; 

A  plural  verb  my  tail. 
Cut  both  right  off,  and  there  am  I, 

Indefinite,  but  hale. 

2.  In  the  darkness  of  night,  as  Ichabod  Crane 
Through  the  gloomy  and  thick  forest  rode, 
He  met  with  a  ghost  at  the  end  of  the  lane, 
Who  gave  him  my  fint,  and  never  again 
Did  Ichabod  pass  near  that  wood. 

As  swift  as  my  fecond  flies  over  the  plain, 

Poor  Ichabod  sped  oh  his  way ; 
Cold  horror  bedewed  him ;  with  might  and  with 

main 
He  clung  to  his  horse,  nor  slackened  the  rein, 

Till  he  saw  from  his  window  a  ray. 

Alas  for  poor  Ichabod  I  fondly  he*d  dared 

To  hope  for  the  lovely  Katrine ; 
But  now  in  disgrace,  nor  from  ridicule  spared. 
At  best  but  resembling  my  tcAo/e,  fifcte  declared 

Ihat  bis  rival  should  bear  off  hia  qneen. 

F.  w.  B. 
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DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  CHARADE. 

FOUNDATIOIC  WORDS. 

1.  Twas  here  the  patriot  first  assumed  command, 
What  time  oppression  threatened  all  the  land  ; 
And  here  in  peace  sits  Learning  throned  in  State, 
The  best  and  wisest  in  her  courts  await. 

2.  Flow  on,  fair  stream  I  pour  all  thy  riches  forth, 
Till  every  valley  of  the  South  and  North 
Send  out  thy  branches,  that  the  land  may  know 
What  priceless  treasures  from  such  streamlet  flow ! 

CROSS  WORDS. 

1.  A  godly  man,  so  learned,  wise,  and  witty, 
That  he  believed  in  witches,  more's  the  pity. 


2.  The  Indian  motto  of  a  ten-year  State, 

Freely  translated,  meaneth,  ^  Stranger,  wait  t " 

8.  In  vain,  in  vain  for  the  third  word  I  strive  ; 
You  may  express  it  by,  one  thousand,  five  1 

4.  A  Buddhist  priest,  —  O,  would  we  had  him  here. 
This  golden  Pactolus  with  us  to  share. 

6.  A  name  the  church  to  Friar  Bacon  gave. 
Before  they  called  him  heretic  and  knave. 

6.  Loyola's  name,  —  and  still  a  saintly  sign, 

The  common  name,  too,  —  for  the  bean  strychnine. 


Prorerb  in  Pictuie. 


7.  Tanners  and  dyers  use  me  witli  success. 
Three  single  letters  will  my  eight  express. 

8.  Four  letters  round  the  sum  of  human  bliss. 
Life,  fame,  health,  honor ;  barter  all  for  this. 

3.  0  faithful  love  I  LongfeUow's  tender  rhyme 
Records  thy  pilgrimage  firom  clime  to  clime. 
Now  both  acrostics  welcome  me,  I  pray. 
And  let  with  you  live  my  little  day. 

ANSWERS  TO  ENIGMAS  IN  MAT  NXBIBER.* 
Charade.  —  Honeymoon.       Charade  with    behead- 


ings,  —  Score.  Riddle. —Bsm.  Proverb  in  Pic- 
ture.   All's  not  gold  that  glitters.     Dotdtle  Acros- 

fie.  —  Foundation  words  —  Old,  new.  Cross  words 
—  Onion,  love,  dew.  Anagrammatic  Enigmas,  —  1. 
Eugene  Murray  Aaron.  2.  Procrastination  is  the 
thief  of  time.  Word  Puzzles,  —  1.  Plague  (ague). 
2.  Mwl-carrier.  8.  Often.  4.  One  with  a  good 
"  Conductor."  Af.  S.  H.'s  Riddles.  —  1.  Bard  (lard, 
yard).  2.  Cod  (Sea,  o,  Dee).  8.  Mimic.  4. 
Laundress.  6.  e.  6.  Cheat  (heat,  eat,  at,  teach, 
tea,  chat,  ache).  7.  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  8. 
SchnylkilL 
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THE  NEW  FOOD. 

SEA  MOSS  FARINE.  —  This  new  and  elegant  preparation,  made  from  Irish  Moss,  or  Carrageen,  is  conceded  ic 
be  the  cheapest,  healthiest,  and  most  delicious  food  in  the  world.  As  a  delightful  table  dessert  it  has  no  equal,  and  a> 
a  lijrht  nnd  delicate  food  for  Invalids  and  Children,  it  is  superior  to  all  kindred  preparations. 

The  new  article  of  food  has  everywhere  won  "  golden  opinions  "  of  all  sorts  of  peojile,  and  the  housekeepers  of  the 
land  generally  regard  it  in  the  double  light  of  a  staple  necessary  and  a  delicious  luxury,  for  while  it  lessens  the  expense 
of  Jiving,  the  exquisite  dishes  prepared  from  it  cannot  be  obtained  even  at  an  extravagant  cost,  from  any  other  source. 
For  twenty-five  cents  you  can  buy  a  package  which  will  make  sixteen  quarts  of  Blanc  Mange,  and  a  like  quantity  of 
Puddings,  Custards,  Creams,  Charlotte  Russe,  etc. 

RAND  SEA  MOSS  FARINE  CO.,  «3  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


The  Great  Spring  Tonic. 

PLANTATION  BITTERS. 

THIS  wonderful  vegetable  restorative  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  feeble  and  debilitated.  As  a  tonic  and  cordial  for 
the  aged  and  languid,  it  has  no  equal  among  stomachics.  As  a  remedy  for  the  nervous  weakness  to  which  women 
arc  cs|)cci:ijly  subject,  it  is  superseding  every  other  stimulant.  In  all  climates,  ti-opical,  temperate,  or  frigid,  it  acts 
as  a  siK'fific  in  every  species  of  disorder  which  undermines  the  bodily  strength,  and  breaks  down  the  animal  spirits. 

Wlieiwer  it  is  introduced  it  becomes  a  standard  article  —  a  medicinal  staple.  It  is  to-day  the  best  and  purest  tonic 
and  the  most  popular  medicine  in  the  civilized  world.    Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine.     Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


NEW 


BOOK.    Agents  sell  100  per  week.    Price  95.    Addrosa 
L.  STEBBINS,  Hartford,  Conn. 


PARING.  CORING,  AND  SLICING  MACHINE.     Four  turng  to 
an  npple.     Sold  at  utoreii. 

D.  II.  WHITTEMORE,  Manu&cturer,  Worcester,  Maw. 


STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER.  A  lar^e  40-eoIunin  paper, 
"  Ledg«*r  "  sizp.  illutitrated.  Devoted  to  8ketrhefl.  Poetry,  U'it, 
Humor,  KfnMiHf  fun.  Nonsense  (of  a  KOKible  kind),  and  to  the  ex- 
pwuie  of  ffwindliiiK,  humbugs,  etc.  Only  75  cti<.  a  year,  and  a  su- 
perb engrarinfr.  '"  KTangpline,*'  1*^  by  2  feet,  tcmiis. '  30,<i00  circuln- 
tion.  EloHftfrefuntleiitoaUichoaskit.  It  in  wide-awnke,  fearleM, 
truthful.  Try  it  noiv.  73  cts.  a  yenr.  Sperimcnfl  FKKE. 
Addrew  "  BANNER,"  lliiwdiile,  N.  U. 


FOWLE'S   PILE   AND   HUMOR  CURE. 

Warranted  a  pr^frct  CURE  for  all  kituh  of  PTLKS,  LEPROSY. 
SCROFULA,  SALT  RHEUM,  DYSPEPSIA,  CATARRH, and 
aU  fHnenxe*  o)  the.  SKIN  and  BLOOD.  Knthx'ly  veKctablc.  In 
caiie  of  failure  please  send  and  get  }Our  money.  No  fHilur&s  for 
twelve  yearn.  Over  16,0(K)  certificates  on  hand.  H.  I>.  FOWL.E, 
Chemlitt,  Boston.  S*- Id  every  where.  9L  a  bottle.  Send  for  cir- 
culars. 

WHISELBRS,  MOUSTACHE,  or  HAIR  warranted  to 
grow  on  man  or  boy  in  twenty-one  days,  or  money  refunded. 
Sent  free  for  60  cents.    Address 

E.  H.  COLVIN,  Hadley's  Station,  Illinois. 

■  AGENTS  1    READ  THISl 

VTR  WllA^  PAY  AGENTS  A  SAI.AUY  of  S30  per 
iveek  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large  coniniiMion,  to  sell  our  new 
and  wonderful  inrentions.    Addrefis 

M.  WAGNER  &  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


LIST  OF  2,500  NEWSPAPERS 

for  one  BtMiiip.  G.  P.  ROVVELL  k  CO.,  N.  Y. 

BOOK   AGENTS  "W ANTED.    "Ladies  of  tub  Whitb 
House.*'    No  opposition.    Steel  fingraTings.    ftapid  sales.     For 
circulars  address 

U.  S.  PUBLISHING  CO.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 


One  Million  Acres 

OF 

CHOICE   IOWA    LANDS 

FOR  SALE,  at  S3  per  acre  and  upwards,  for  cash  or  on  credit,  by 
the  Iowa  Kail  road  Land  Co.  Railroads  alrtwdy  built 
through  the  Lnnds  and  on  all  sides  of  them.  Great  inducements  to 
Fettlcn.  Send  for  our  free  Piiuiphler.  It  gires  prices,  terms,  loca- 
tion ;  tells  who  should  come  We^t,  ivhnt  tlray  should  bring,  what  it 
will  cost;  gives  plans  and  elevarions  of  eighteen  different  styles  of 
ready-made  houses,  which  the  Company  furnish  at  from  9360  to 
84,000,  ready  to  set  up.  Maps  »«nt  if  desired. 
Address 

W.    W.    WALKER,    rtcfPresident, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

PROFITS  to  Agents  on  a  new  Illustrated  Boole.    Send 
stamp  for  circulars. 

J.  B.  BURR  &  CO.,  Hartfbxd,  Conn. 


BIG 


Persons  thinking  of  adTertising  to  any  extent  will  do  well,  before 
making  contracts,  to  apply  to 

GEO-PBlWELL^g 

ADVERTISING  AGENTS, 

For  an  estimate.  They  hare  unequaled  IkciUtles  for  securing  the 
insertion  of  advertisements  in  all  newspapers  and  periodicals  at  low 
rates.     Address  them  at 

40PA«cB?vdH¥ 

Inclosing  stamp  for  their  Clrcular,conrainlng  the  names  of  more  than 
One  Thousand  Newspapers,  and  cost  of  adTertising  in  them. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  sin  DARD, 

A  NEW  DAILY  HORNING  NEWSPAPER, 

Handfloniely  printed  on  h   large   folio  Blieet,  containing  four  pngefl,  or   tvtrentjeight   columns  of 
reading  raalter,  and  sold  at 

TWO    CENTS    A    COPY. 


PUBLISHBD  BT 


MR.  JOHN  RUSSELL  YOUNG, 

AT 

34    PARK    ROW^    IVEVir   YORK. 

No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make 

THE    NEW    YORK    STANDARD 

a  thorough  and  trustworthy  family  newspaper. 

It  will  give  attention  to  all  matters  of  ciurent  interest,  literary,  political,  and  general     Aminge- 
menta  have  been  made  to  obtain 

FULL   TELEGRAPHIC   NEWS    FROM   ALL   PARTS   OF   THE    WORLD. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $6.00  A  TEAR.  } 

ADDBB88, 

THE  NEW  YORK  STANDARD, 

34  PARK  ROW, 
NEW   YORK. 

Th.  nuMit  Popnlitr  JnTcalle  Mitgitsla.  In  MKS.  MILLBR'S  NEW  BOOK, 

ThP  L itttr  CorDoral    ^Pftt^l^i  a  "^"'  '"'""^  "°*''  ^'^  .fortune." 

Flr.t  ClM.I-EntlT*ly  OriRln.ll-Only  One  DolUrl    Hu  nr^H^^H^  ^  t-  ?r  *!!L  ^*'*  ^^  bookurttew,  or  Pent  by  bmU  <m  Wtr^ 

toricer  circulation  than  any  other  juvrnilc  iiiAKaxine  in  the  C^g  &•  ff     2  3  3  01  pne*. 

worid.    One  dollar  a  year:  linKlv  copy  1-J  cviiU.  ^^s  ••  ?Z "  •^S  ?  25  2       ALFRED  I*.  8E WELL  ft  Co«  PubUahets.  Chlncn.  BL 

AKFREH  r.  ftEWKLL  *  CO.,  PubHaher»,  Chlcajco,  IIL  ?>  Zt'taar^i    S  3       *--'"-"  **  om.jwB,i^u  «  vo^  ruDuanm,  ^ieaC«. lA 

We  AlM  publtnh  |<^oFS:S^^i  -S  S   TUB  LITTLV  CORPORAL'S  NKW  DRAYVINO  BOf 


irorid.    One  dollar  a  year:  linKl**  copy  1-  cenU.  ^k^s  •«  S*    "  **iS  ?  S    Z3 

ALFRED  U8EWELL  *  CO.,  Publlaher*,  Chicago,  lit  ^>  *«il<»TSj    2    3 

We  AlM  publtnh  l?^£FS:5l|i  3  g 

"The  School  Festival,"  PfMH 


REED'S    DRAWING    LESSONS.*' 

I" 


•n    OriB'nAt   Quwterly   M«g«iln«    deToted  erclurively  |^  ^-   g,j|  3   r  «»  «»<>*»»  binding;  School  Edition,  80  eeote.    iLh 

S*.*'^^*  EntertiUnmenta    Exhibltlona   TaW«UE»  eto.  Pp  y3^2<  g- J  ^  ^  bookiwUen.or  arat  by  mail,  on  iwdpt  of  pito-  " 

Pnc«  Fifty  Conts  a  year.    Sample  copy,  16  cants.                p"  U:=pjl<f  oo  Pabl|sben,                                            r         ■- 

ALFRED  L.  SEW  ELL  *  CO.,  Fubliahen,  ChieaKcUL                     **'  '     '    ^  ALFRED  L>  SEWELL  ft  Co.,  PDMIalian,CMc 
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The  Ameriean  Churchman, 

A  LARGE  WEEKLY  QUARTO, 

With  a  double  sheet  monthly,  is  published  at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  every  Thursday,  and  furnished 
to  subscribers  at        * 

TWO  DOLLARS  AND  FIFTY  CENTS  PER  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE. 
It  is  the  only  paper  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  West  having  a 

■       NATIONAL  CIRCULATION. 

Among  ita  special  oontributora  are  the  Bishops  of 

WI900NSIN, 

ILLINOIS, 

•  IOWA, 

INDIANA, 

AND  NEBRASKA, 

'  And  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  and  laitj  of  the  Church  East  and  West. 

Regular  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  correspondence  will  keep  its  readers  fully  informed 
of  ■ 

Diocesan  Matters,  and  Missionary  Intelligence. 


TO     A.D^ERTISEIIS. 

THE   AMERICAN    CHURCHMAN 

Is  the  only  Church  paper  in  the  country  that  pretends  to  keep  up  with  the  current  literature  of  the  day, 
and  it  is  therefore  specially  valuable  to  Publishers  and  Booksellers  as 

AN   ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 


Special  terms  given  to  Olnbs.    Send  for  Oiicnkre,  to 

A/VIERICAN    ChURCH/VLAN     Cc, 

1  (SPRINC  STRl^ET,  HILWAVKEE,  WIS„ 

Or  98  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  HL 

Subscriptions  recoiyed  in  Hew  York  by  EUBD  k  HOTTOHTOir.  13  Artm^i|M|^ip 


THE  LARGEST,  BEST,  AND  QHEAPEST  PAPER  OF  ITS  CLASS 

IS 


THE     QREAT     NATIONAL 


Illustrated  Rural  and  Family  Weekly. 

A  CHAJBTGE  AND  IMPBOVEMENT: 

TWO  VOLUMES  A  YEAB  INSTEAD  OF  ONE! 


For  over  twenty  years  most  persistent  industry,  tact,  enterprise,  liberality,  and  the  best  talent  have  been  f^ely  nsed 
npon  HooRS*8  Rural  Nbw-Tobker;  and  as  a  result  it  is  now  preeminently  the  laboest,  best,  abp  cheapest  Illus- 
trated BuRAL,  LiTBBABT,  AKD  FAMILY  Wbeklt  IK  THE  WORLD;  being  Widely  known  aa 

THE  STANDARD  JOURNAL  IN  ITS  SPHERE. 

The  Rural  has  several  tiroes  been  enlarged  and  iroproved,  and  we  now  announce  a  change  which  must  materially  enhance 
its  useftilness  and  acceptability.  It  has  heretofore  been  published  in  Annual  Volumes,  but  the  great  size  and  weight  of  Vol- 
ume XX.  (containing  double  the  number  of  pages  of  any'prece^Mig  one)  constrain  us  to  change  to  Semi-annual  Volumes,  com- 
mencing July  and  January.  This  will  prove  a  great  convenience  to  the  thousands  who  preserve  and  bind  the  paper.  While 
the  RuBAL  will  remain  unchanged  in  form  and  style,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  augment  its  reputation  as 

THE   BEST  WEEKLY  ON  THE   CONTINENTI 

National  in  character  and  objects,  and  earnestly  seeking  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  great  producing  and  industrial 
chisses,  the  Rubal  Nbw-Yobkeb  appeals  directly  to  the  intelligent,  progressive,  right-thinking  portions  of  the  community 
in  both  town  and  countiy.  Tens  of  thousands  of  wide-awake  country,  village,  suburban,  and  city  residents,  all  over  the  Con- 
tinent, take  and  admire  the  Rural  for  its  superior  abiutt,  value,  illustrations,  style,  and  completeness;  and 
other  thousands  are  invited  to  embrace  the  present  opportunity  to  subscribe  for  what  an  exchange  says  is 

**The  most  elegantly  printed^  Mly  edited,  widely  circulated,  and  heartily  welcofned 
paper,  as  a  whole,  which  now  finds  its  way  among  the  people.^ ^ 

Tlie  BITBAIi  Is  the  largest  mnstrated  Papier  I 

Sixteen  Double  Quarto  Faceii  of  ViTe  Ooluiime  Badh! 

Tbn  Paper  Ibr  TousseU;  jour  Family,  and  Friends  I 

It  is  not  a  monthly,  but  the  largest,  best,  and  cheapest  Illustrated  Wepcklt;  and  though  double  its  former  size, 
and  greatly  improved,  its  subscription  price  is  unchanged. 


RATES   PER   VOLUME   AND   YEAR. 

VOLUBiE  XXII.,  commencmg  July  2d,  will  be  published  in  uniform  style  with  the  present,  —  each  number  containing 
sixteen  double  quarto  pages  of  five  columns,  —  finely  illustrated  and  neatly  printed  on  book  paper.  A  Title-page  and  Index 
given^at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

TEBMB:  Only  $1.50  per  Volume  of  26  Numbers  (July  to  January),  or  $3.00  per  year  of  52  Numbers.  Ten-Copies, 
$1.25  each  per  Volume,  or  $2.50  per  year,  with  a  Free  Copy  (or  Premium)  to  Club  Agent  Remittances  by  Draft,  P.  O. 
Money  Order,  or  Registered  Letter,  may  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisher. 

^~  Now  Is  the  time  to  Snbsciibe  and  form  Clnbs  for  Volum^  XXII.  Specimen  Numbers,  Show  Bills,  etc., 
sent  ftee  to  all  disposed  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  Rural.    Address 

D.    D.    T.    MOORE, 

1  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

LIFE  AT  HOME ; 

Or,   The   Family  and  its   Members. 
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THE   CANDLES. 


ST  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 


There  was  a  great  Wax-light,  that  knew  well 
enough  what  it  was. 

^  I  am  horn  in  wax,  and  moulded  in  a  form," 
it  said.  ^  I  give  more  light,  and  hum  a  longer 
time  than  any  other  light.  My  place  is  in  the 
chandelier,  or  silver  candlestick." 

^That  must  he  a  charming  life  I"  said  the 
Tallow-candle.  "  I  am  only  of  tallow,  —  only  a 
tallow  dip ;  hut  then,  I  comfort  myself,  it  is  al- 
ways hetter  than  to  he  a  mere  taper,  that  is 
dipped  only  two  times  :  I  am  dipped  eight  times, 
to  get  a  decent  thic^ess.  I'm  satisfied.  It  would, 
to  he  sure,  be  finer  and  luckier  still,  to  have  been 
horn  in  wax,  and  not  in  tallow ;  hut  one  doesn't 
fix  himself.  They  are  put  in  great  rooms,  and 
in  glass  candlesticks.  I  live  in  the  kitchen, — 
hut  that  is  a  good  place,  too ;  they  get  up  all  the 
dishes  in  the  house  there." 

^  There  is  something  that  is  more  important 
than  eating!"  said  the  Wax -candle.  "Good 
company, — to  see  them  shine,  and  shine  your- 
self. There  is  a  hall  here  this  evening.  Now  I 
and  all  my  family^are  soon  to  he  sent  for." 

Scarcely  was  this  said,  when  all  the  Wax-lights 
were  sent  for,  —  hut  the  Tallow-candle  too.  The 
mistress  took  it  in  her  delicate  hand,  and  carried 
it  out  into  the  kitchen ;  there  stood  a  little  boy 
with  a  basket  that  was  full  of  potatoes,  and  a  few 
apples  were  in  it  too.  The  good  lady  had  given 
all  these  to  the  little  poor  hoy. 

"  Here  is  a  candle  for  you,  my  little  friend," 
said  she.     «  Your  mother  sits  up  and  works  far 
into  the  night,  —  she  can  use  this." 
The  lady's  little  daughter  stood  by  her ;  and 
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when  she  heard  the  words  f*  far  into  night,"  she 
said,  eagerly,  ^  And  I'm  going  to  sit  up  till 
night,  too  !  We're  going  to  have  a  hall,  and  I'm 
to  wear  big  red  hows  for  it" 

How  her  face  shone  1  yes,  that  was  happiness ! 
no  wax-light  could  shine  like  the  child's  eyes. 

^  That  is  a  blessed  thing  to  see,"  thought  the 
Tallow  -  candle.  ''I  shall  never  forget  it,  and 
certainly  it  seems  to  me  there  can  he  nothing 
more."  And  so  the  Candle  was  laid  in  the  bas- 
ket under  the  cover,  and  the  boy  took  it  away. 

"  Where  am  I  going  to  now  ?  "  thought  the 
Candle.  *'  I  shall  he  with  poor  folks,  perhaps  not 
once  get  a  brass  candlestick ;  but  the  Wax-light 
is  stuck  in  silver,  and  sees  the  finest  folks  I  What 
can  there  be  more  delightful  than  to  he  a  light 
among  fine  folks  ?  That's  my  lot,  —  tallow,  not 
wax." 

And  so  the  Candle  came  to  the  poor  people,  — 
a  widow  with  three  children,  in  a  little,  low  studded 
room,  right  over  opposite  the  rich  house. 

<'  Grod  bless  the  good  lady  for  what  she  gave ! " 
said  the  mother ;  <*  it  is  a  splendid  candle,  —  it 
can  bum  till  far  into  the  night" 

And  the  Candle  was  lighted. 

**  Pugh  ! "  it  said.  "  That  was  a  horrid  match 
she  lighted  me  with.  One  hardly  ofiers  such  a 
thing  as  that  to  a  wax- light,  over  at  the  rich 
house." 

There  also  the  wax-lights  were  lighted,  and 
shone  out  over  the  street  The  carriages  rumbled 
up  to  the  rich  house  with  the  guests  for  the  ball, 
dressed  so  finely ;  the  music  struck  up. 

**Now  they're  beginning  over  there,"  felt  the 
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The  Candles. 


[July, 


Tallow  -  candle,  and  thought  of  the  little  rich 
girl's  bright  iBC%,  that  was  brighter  than  all  the 
wax-lights.  ^  That  sight  I  never  shall  see  any 
more." 

Then  the  smallest  of  the  children  in  the  poor 
house  came  —  she  was  a  little  girl  —  and  put 
her  arms  round  her  brother  and  sister's  necks ; 


she  had  something  very  important  to  tell,  and 
must  whisper  it 

**  We're  going  to  have  this  evening,  —  just 
think  of  it,  —  we're  going  to  have  this  evening 
warm  potatoes  ! "  and  her  fwob  beamed  with  hap- 
piness. The  Candle  shone  right  at  her,  and  saw 
a  pleasure,  a  happiness,  as  great  as  was  in  the 


rich  house,  where  the  little  girl  said,  "  We  are 
going  to  have  a  ball  this  evening,  and  I  shall 
wear  some  great  red  bows." 

^  Is  it  such  a  great  thing  to  get  warm  pota- 
toes ?  **  thought  the  Candle.  **  Well,  here  is  just 
the  same  joy  among  the  little  things  1 "  and  it 


*  In  Duith  popular  talk  to  i 
to  nod  I 


)  at  a  thing,  ia  the  i 


sneezed  *  at  that,  —  that  is,  it  sputtered,  —  and 
more  than  that  no  tallow-candle  could  do.  The 
table  was  spread,  the  potatoes  were  eaten.  O, 
how  good  they  tasted !  it  was  a  real  feast ;  and 
then  each  got  an  apple  beside,  and  the  smallest 
child  sang  the  little  verse,  — 

M  Now  thanka,  dear  Lord,  I  give  to  Tine, 
That  Thoa  agahi  haat  fiUM  me. 
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<"  Was  not  that  said  prettily  ?  "  asked  the  little 
girl 

"You  mastn't  ask  that,  or  say  it,"  said  the 
mother.  "  You  should  only  thank  the  good  God, 
who  has  filled  you." 

And  the  little  children  went  to  bed,  gave  a 
good-night  kiss,  and  fell  asleep  right  away  ;  and 
the  mother  sat  till  far  into  the  night,  and  sewed, 
to  get  a  living  for  them  and  herself;  and  from 
the  rich  house  the  lights  shone,  and  the  music 
sounded.    The  stars  twinkled  over  all  the  houses, 


over  the  rich  and  over  the  poor,  just  as  clear, 
just  as  kindly. 

"  That  was  in  sooth  a  rare  evening,"  thought 
the  Tallow-candle.  "  Do  you  think  the  wax- 
lights  had  any  better  time,  in  their  silver  candle- 
sticks ?  that  I*d  like  to  know  before  I  am  burnt 
outi" 

And  it  thought  of  the  happy  children's  faces, 
the  two  alike  happy,  —  the  one  lighted  by  wax- 
light,  the  other  by  tallow-candle. 

Yes,  that  is  the  story. 


THE   HOUSE  THAT   JOHN   BUILT. 

BY  FRANK  fi.  STOCKTON. 
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THE  MAN  ALL  TATTERED  AND  TORN. 

Hans  did  not  need  to  be  so  economical  ih 
London  as  he  had  been  in  Bremen,  when  he  first 
looked  for  a  lodging  there ;  and  he  ei^tablished 
himself  in  a  very  good  tavern,  in  what  is  called 
**  the  City,"  or  the  business  part  of  London.  On 
the  next  day  after  his  amval,  he  started  out  in 
quest  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  a  letter 
of  introduction,  and  with  whom  his  business  was 
to  be  transacted.  This  individual,  named  Mathews, 
lived  in  Lambeth,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames, 
and  Hans  had  some  trouble  in  finding  him.  But 
at  last  he  discovered  the  gentleman,  who  occupied 
the  second  fioor  of  a  house,  which  had  once  been 
krge  and  fine,  but  which  was  now  only  large. 
Mr.  Mathews  appeared  to  be  a  bachelor,  for,  in 
the  room  where  he  was  busily  engaged  in  writ- 
ing, was  a  small  bed ;  and  in  a  back  room  were 
some  arrangements  for  cooking,  and  a  taible  set 
with  on6  plate  and  knife  and  fork.  In  this  room 
some  one  —  Hans  could  not  see  the  person 
through  the  open  door  —  was  engaged  in  cooking 
something  which  smelled  exceedingly  like  sau- 
sages. Mr.  Mathews  read  the  letter,  looked  at 
Hans,  folded  his  arms,  as  he  sat  in  a  chair  near 
a  writing-table,  and  fell  into  a  reverie.  When 
Hans  got  tired  of  standing  and  watcliing  Mr. 
Mathews,  as  his  thoughts  apparently  wandered 
back  to  the  days  of  his  infancy,  when  sausages 
did  not  smell  so  strongly,  and  there  was  less  dirt 
and  more  comfort  around  him,  he  spoke  out,  and 
said,  "  Well,  sir,  what  are  your  commands?  " 

Mr.  Mathews  came  back  from  his  cradle,  a&d 


looked  at  Hans.  "  Are  you  really  a  German  ?  " 
said  he. 

^^  Yes,  sir,"  said  Hans ;  '*  bom  in  Neustadt,  in 
Hanover. 

'*  Well,  you  speak  very  good  English.  James ! " 

Tlie  last  word  of  this  sentence  was  spoken 
very  loudly  by  Mr.  Mathews,  and  in  answer  to 
the  call,  the  person  who  had  been  co6king  came 
into  the  front  roo^.  He  was  a  man  of  about 
fifty  yeai-s  of  age,  and  was  evidently  unmarried, 
for  no  woman  would  have  allowed  her  husband 
to  go  about  with  his  clothes  hanging  around  him 
in  the  fragmentai'y  condition  in  which  those  of 
Mr.  James  appear^,  when  a  very  few  stitches,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  his  habiliments, 
would  have  sensibly  arrested  their  destruction. 
The  third  button  of  the  man's  coat  was  fastened 
in  the  top  button -hole,  on  the  other  side.  All 
the  other  buttoiis  and  button-holes  were  gone. 
He  wore  no  vest,  and  what  could  be  seen  of  his 
shirt  was  all  in  strips ;  his  breeches  were  tied 
around  his  knees  with  a  piece  of  cord,  the  but- 
tons having  departed ;  while  one  of  his  stockings, 
from  having  been  pulled  up  too  forcibly,  had 
parted  company  with  its  foot  just  about  the  top 
of  the  shoe,  and  a  broad  strip  of  bare  ankle  ren- 
dered Mr.  James's  aspect  very  much  that  of  a 
man  who  had  had  his  stocking  worn  out  by  wear- 
ing a  fetter. 

**  James  !  "  said  Mr.  Mathews.  "  Take  a  look 
at  this  young  man." 

James  did  take  a  look  at  Hans,  which  proved 
to  the  latter  that  his  appearance  was  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten  by  this  untidy  iudividuaL 
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"^  I  don't  want  yoa  to  forget  him,  James,**  said 
Mr.  Mathews,  ^ior  he  is  to  come  in  whenever 
he  calls.  Now  you  can  go  on  with  the  din* 
ner.** 

James  retired  to  his  cooking,  and  Mr.  Mathews 
informed  Hans  that  he  had  better  come  the  next 
day,  —  a  little  earlier  than  the  present  visit,  — 
and  be  prepared  to  translate  a  letter.  Then,  as 
he  began  to  look  toward  the  ceiling  again,  as  if 
in  search  of  that  delightful  cradle  of  his  youth, 
Hans  bid  him  good-day,  and  departed. 

The  next  day  Hans  came  to  Lambeth,  and 
translated  his  first  letter  for  Mr.  Mathews.  Tlie 
instructions  given  him  by  Father  Anselm  were 
very  simple,  being  nothing  more  than  to  translate 
into  German  the  letters  which  Mr.  Mathews 
should  write  in  English  to  the  priest,  taking  care, 
however,  to  strictly  observe  the  following  pre- 
cautions. Whenever  Mr.  Mathews,  who  was  (so 
said  the  priest)  a  very  absent  man,  should  use  in 
any  of  his  letters  the  word  ^  war,"  Hans  was  to 
translate  it  as  "  rain ; "  whenever  he  wrote  "  king," 
Hans  was  to  put  the  word  down  in  German  as 
^'father."  A  ship  was  always  to  be  called  a 
cow,  a  soldier  a  sheep  ;  and  many  other  transfor- 
mations of  this  kind  were  carefully  learned,  and 
recited  by  Hans  during  his  journey  from  Bre- 
men to  Cuxhaven.  Knowing  his  aptitude  for  ex- 
ercises of  the  kind,  and  his  remarkably  good 
memory,  Father  Anselm  was  satisfied  that  Hans 
would  use  these  terms  as  correctly  as  if  they  bad 
been  written  down  for  him.  These  letters,  when 
thus  written,  were  to  be  signed  by  Hans  in  his 
own  name,  and  would  read  very  much  like  letters 
from  a  youtji  abroad  to  his  master  and  friend  at 
home.  Why  these  epistles  were  to  be  written  at 
all,  and  why  this  secrecy  observed,  Hans  did  not 
know.  He  was  young  and  unsuspicious,  and 
was  too  glad  to  make  a  trip  to  England,  to  worry 
his  head  about  the  reason  why  a  king  should  be 
called  a  father,  a  soldier  a  sheep,  or  Mr.  Mathews 
ought  not  to  sign  his  own  letters. 

To  describe  the  following  month  which  Hans 
spent  in  London,  would  require  a  very  krge 
book.  Active,  inquisitive,  and  intelligent,  and 
having  but  a  very  small  part  of  his  time  occu- 
pied by  his  duties,  —  sometimes  not  going  to  Mr. 
Mathews's  for  days  t(^ether,  — he  made  a  much 
better  use  of  his  time  than  onlinary  travellers 
and  sight-seers,  and  gloried  in  the  delights  of  the 
lions  of  London,  —  commerdal,  architectural, 
amusing,  instructive,  and  valueless;  in  its  life, 
bustle,  gayety,  and  even  its  miseries,  —  all  so  dif- 
ferent from  anything  he  had  ever  known.  Al- 
though not  the  London  of  to*day,  it  was  the  me- 


tropolis of  the  civOized  world,  and  Hana  was 
happy. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  first  month,  Hans 
went  several  times  to  Lambeth  without  seeing 
Mr.  Mathews,  the  gentleman  who  was  on  bad 
terms  with  needle  and  thread,  always  reporting 
him  as  ^  out"  When  this  series  of  unfruitful  visits 
had  continued  for  about  a  week,  Hans  began  to 
get  anxious  about  his  pecuniary  condition,  —  for 
the  money  which  Father  Anselm  had  given  him 
was  nearly  gone,  and  it  was  to  Mr.  Mathews  that 
he  was  to  apply  for  more.  True,  he  had  some 
funds  of  his  own,  which  he  had  saved  ont  of  his 
earnings  with  the  priest ;  but  Hans  had  no  de- 
sire to  spend  these  on  the  account  of  his  em- 
ployer,—  who  had  agreed  to  board  and  lodge 
him,  and  pay  him  a  salary  beside,  while  in  his 
service.  The  man  James  took  very  little  notice 
of  Hans,  and  seldom  said  anything  more  than 
that  Mr.  Mathews  was  out,  and  he  did  not  know 
when  he  would  be  back.  But  one  day  Hans  de- 
clined to  leave  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence. 
He  asked  very  particularly  if  Mr.  James  had 
any  idea  where  Mr.  Mathews  was;  if  he  could 
tell  him  how  to  direct  a  note  which  should  reach 
that  gentleman,  —  wherever  he  might  be  called, 
on  business  or  pleasure,  —  and  if  he  (Mr.  James) 
was  authorized  to  do  business  for  him.  To  this 
the  tattered  worthy  replied  that  he  had  no  power 
to  do  any  business  for  Mr.  Mathews,  bat  that  be 
was  about  to  write  to  him,  and  that  he  would  in- 
close a  note  from  Hans, — if  it  was  a  proper 
note. 

^  I  only  want  to  ask  him  for  some  of  the  money 
due  me,"  said  Hans. 

The  man  looked  up  from  Mr.  Mathews's  table, 
where  he  was  writing,  and  said,  ^'  O !  is  that  all  ? 
Here  is  a  piece  of  paper ;  write  what  you  want, 
and  I  will  send  it" 

So  Hans  wrote  his  request  in  a  very  few  words, 
and,  siting  it,  placed  it  by  the  side  of  Mr.  James, 
—  leaving  it  open,  so  that  that  careful  person 
might  see  that  tiiere  was  nothing  improper  in  it. 
Then  he  took  his  leave. 

When,  in  a  day  or  two,  Hans  called  to  se^  if 
there  was  an  answer  to  this  npte,  Mr.  James  was 
much  more  cordial  and  communicative  than  ever 
before.  He  invited  Hans  to  sit  down,  and  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  him  about  his  life, 
his  fiimily,  and  his  intentions.  When  Hans  had 
fully  explained  and  described  all  that  he  knew 
about  himself,  his  worthy,  but  tattered  companion 
excused  himself  and  retired  into  the  back  room  ; 
and  emerging  thence,  after  a  long  ah«enoe,  he  in- 
vited Hans  to  share  with  him  his  bit  of  dinner. 
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As  it  was  not  probable  that  to  toast  a  oouple  of 
sausages,  and  put  some  bread  and  beer  upon  the 
table,  would  require  so  long  a  time  as  that  spent 
in  the  back  room  by  Mr*  James,  Hans  felt  a  little 
afraid  that  he  had  been  occupied  in  making  the 
sausages ;  but  he  was  not  squeamish,  and  enjoyed 
one  of  them  with  all  the  appetite  of  youth.  Af- 
ter  dinner  they  adjourned  into  the  front  room, 
and  Mr.  James  lighted  a  pipe,  and  smoked  for 
some  time  in  silence.  Hans  would  have  lefl ;  but 
as  it  was  a  rainy  day,  he  was  as  willing  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  thero  as  anywhere  else.  Directly 
Mr.  James  spoke.  ^  I  have  been  thinking,"  said 
he,  ^  that  it  b  useless  for  you  to  be  kept  in  ig- 
norance of  Mr.  Mathews*s  whereabouts  and  busi- 
ness ;  and  whether  I  am  betraying  any  trust  or 
not,  I  feel  warranted  in  telling  you  that  the 
sooner  you  are  out  of  this  mess,  the  better." 

«'  What  mess  ?  "  asked  Hans. 

**  Why,  your  connection  with  the  man  you  call 
Father  Anselm,  Mr.  Mathews,  and  the  English 
war  party." 

^  Tve  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  English  war 
party,"  cried  Hans,  in  astonishment. 

**  Yes  you  have,"  said  Mr.  James.  "  Tou  are 
one  of  its  secret  agents,  Mr.  Mathews  is  another, 
—  I  suppose  I  am  another.  Those  letters  you 
write  to  Father  Anselm  (who  he  is,  or  what  his 
connection  with  the  German  governments  may  be, 
I  know  not)  are  nothing  but  dispatches  from, 
England  to  Germany,  detailing  the  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling  here,  and  certain  governmental  trans- 
actiond,  which  are  supposed  to  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  kept  secret.  Although  these  oommunieations 
are  between  the  subjects  of  two  friendly  powers, 
they  are  illegal  and  dangerous.  By  taking  part 
in  them,  yon  render  yourself  liable  to  serious 
damage,  both  in  this  country,  and  from  the  hands 
of  the  new  rulers  of  Holland,  the  Republicans 
and  the  French,  who  are  anxious  to  intercept 
these  messages,  which,  it  is  known,  are  continu- 
ally passing  between  England  and  Germany. 
The  Dutch  ship  which  chased  you,  was,  no  doubt, 
sent  in  quest  of  the  vessel  in  which  yon  sailed, 
in  consequence  of  information  given  by  some  one, 
that  an  agent  of  this  Father  Anselm  —  whom  I 
judge  to  be  a  man  of  some  notoriety  —  was  to 
embark  thereon.  Tou  had  nothing,  to  be  sure ; 
but  it  was  probably  suspected  that  you  carried 
important  papers.  As  for  Mr.  Mathews,  I  think 
that  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  or  feared  from 
him.  He  is  so  deeply  in  debt  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  go  into  the  country  ;  and  when  he  will 
return.  I  am  sn  re  I  do  not  know." 

''But what  am  I  to  do?"  asked  Hans.     •'I 


have  only  a  small  sum  of  money  of  my  own,  and 
that  is  not  enough  to  take  me  back  to  Germany. 
If  I  write  to  Father  Anselm,  he,  perhaps,  will 
send  me  some." 

**  If  you  write,  I  doubt  his  eter  receiving  your 
letter ;  for  Mr.  Mathews  has  had  doubts  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  last  two  or  three  yoti  wrote  for 
him.     But  you  might  try." 

^  It  will  be  some  time  before  I^hear,  in  any 
case,"  said  Hans. 

^  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  James  ;  **  and  as  it  does  not 
do  to  put|  off  acting  for  ourselves  until  we  find 
that  no  one  will  act  for  us,  I  recommend  yon  to 
get  a  situation  of  some  sort  as  soon  as  you  can. 
This  is  a  better  country  for  a  youth  who  under- 
stands both  English  and  Grerman,  than  your  own. 
You  might  get  a  position  as  clerk  in  some  mer- 
cantile house,  if  you  made  application  and  ex- 
hibited your  ability.  At  all  events,  here  yon  are 
in  England,  deserted  by  your  employers,  and  yon 
will  have  to  do  something  for  yourself.  If  I 
were  a  young  man,  like  you,  with  education  and 
Ability,  I  would  get  on  in  London,  I  think." 

"  But  you  are  not  very  old,"  said  Hans,  **  and 
I  think  you  must  have  a  good  education,  judging 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  your  business  here. 
I  know  you  can  speak  several  languages.  Why 
do  you  not  get  on  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  James,  "  I  let  many  oppor- 
tunities slip  by  in  my  youth,  and  others  have 
come  to  me  too  late.  As  for  the  languages,  —  I 
do  not  understand  them  as*  you  do.  I  can  speak 
several  modem  tongues^  but  I  cannot  write  them 
grammatically,  or  teach  them.  I  merely  picked 
them  up,  and  owe  all  my  proficiency  in  them  to 
the  practice  I  have  had.  You  could  teach  all 
you  know.  I  could  not  Don't  you  see  the 
difference  ?  " 

Hans  admitted  the  &ct,  and  set  about  availing 
himself  of  this  advice.  That  evening  he  wrote 
to  Father  Anselm,  and  the  next  day  he  went 
into  several  of  the  business  streets  of  the  city, 
and  applied  at  such  commercial  establishments  as 
he  thought  might  need  his  services.  But  he  re- 
ceived the  same  answer  at  all  of  these  places, 
where  his  application  received  any  attention  and 
he  was  allowed  to  state  or  prove  his  abilities. 
They  all  had  no  doubt  that  he  might  make  a 
very  good  corresponding  clerk,. —  for  anybody 
who  wanted  one, —  but  testimonials  of  character 
and  references,  were  indispensable  prerequisites. 
As  a  means  of  economy,  —  for  the  boy's  private 
funds  were  now  nearly  exhausted,  —  Mr.  James 
proposed  that  Hans  should  come  and  lodge  with 
hina,  and  share  in  whatever  Mr.  Mathews's  larder 
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contained.  Ab  Hans  thought  that  if  Mr.  Mathews 
would  not  pay  him,  the  least  he  could  do  would 
be  to  feed  and  lodge  him  for  a  time,  he  consented 
to  the  arrangemeui.  But  in  a  week  or  two  all 
his  money  (although  carefully  expended)  was 
gone,  and  Mr.  Mathewn's  larder  was  entirely  ex* 
hausted.  Mr.  James  was  kind  enough,  but  could 
do  little  more  for  Hans.  He  had  a  place,  he  said, 
where  he  could  get  an  occasional  meal  for  noth- 
ing, but  he  could  not  take  any  one  else  there. 
So  he  advised  Qans  to  try  and  get  some  jobs  at 
which  he  might  make  a  little  mouey,  but  on  no 
account  to  sell  his  clothe^*,  which  were  very  good. 
**  For/'  said  this  ragged  philosopher,  **  if  your 
clothes  are  gone,  you  cannot  earn  money  enough 
to  buy  more ;  and  without  decent  garments,  you 
can  get  no  decent  place.     This  I  know." 

Hans  agi-eed  to  this  reasoning,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  his  itinerant  labor  he  got  three  horse's  to 
hold.  This  brought  liim  in  enough  to  buy  a 
plentiful  supply  of  bread  and  beer  for  supper  for 
both,  that  night  The  breakfast  next  morning 
was  provided  by  Mr.  James  in  some  mysterious 
way,  —  certainly  not  by  selling  his  clothes.  So 
things  went  on  for  a  ievr  days,  during  which  time 
a  good  or  sufficient  meal  was  not  known  in  the 
establishment  of  this  singular  couple  of  house- 
keepers. All  this  while  Hans  did  not  relax  his 
efforts  to  obtain  regular  employment  of  some 
kind,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  friend,  Mr.  James, 
he  translated  his  name  into  English,  so  that  his 
Grerman  nationality  n^glit  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  prejudices  of  possible  English 
employers.  So  he  called  himself  John  Steiner : 
and  so  I  will  call  him,  as  long  as  I  continue  to 
write  in  Englbh. 

One  day,  as  John  was  standing  in  front  of  a 
club-house,  hoping  for  a  job  of  horse-holding,  a 
gentleman  rode  up ;  and  on  John's  presenting 
himself,  he  dismounted,  and  gave  him  the  bridle. 
In  an  hour  or  more,  the  gentleman  reappeared 
from  the  house,  and  John,  who  had  been  -care- 
fully walking  the  animal  up  and  down,  was  thor- 
oughly glad  to  see  him.  The  gentleman  gave 
John  a  sixpence,  and  prepared  to  mounL  Hut 
while  he  was  drawing  on  his  gloves,  he  eyed  the 
youth  quite  closely.  ^  It  seems  to  me,"  said  he, 
^  that  a  young  fellow  of  your  age  and  appearance 
might  get  something  better  to  do  than  to  hold 
horses."  . 

^  I  wish  it  seemed  so  to  me,"  said  John. 

"  Have  you  tried  to  get  something  better  ? " 
asked  the  gentleman. 

John  then  explained  to  him  how  hard  he  had 
tried.     The  gentleman,  who  had  now  mounted. 


said,  ^  I  have  given  yon  a  sixpence  for  holding 
my  horse,  and  I  wiU  now  give  you  a  piece  of 
advice  —  worth  five  pounds,  at  least — for  noth- 
ing. Whatever  else  you  do,  stop  holdiog  horses. 
No  man  who  sees  you  in  such  a  position,  will 
employ  you  as  a  clerk,  and  you  do  not  know 
who  may  see  you." 

^  I  am  very  glad  of  your  sixpence,"  said  John, 
''  and  I  am  sure  I  eameil  it ;  but  as  for  your  ad- 
vice, I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  as  much  as  you 
think." 

John  now  walked  away  to  spend  his  sixpence, 
for  he  was  quite  hungry;  and  the  gentleman, 
who  seemed  amused  by  this  answer,  walked  his 
horse  by  the  sidewalk,  and  asked  John  why  he 
thought  his  advice  was  not  worth  five  pounds. 

"  Because,"  said  John,  "  it  would  not  buy  roe 
the  smalh^st  piece  of  bread.  I  should  starve,  if 
I  followed  it ;  and  that  I  shall  never  do,  as  long 
as  people  will  pay  me  for  holding  their  horses." 

"  You're  an  independent  fellow,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, laughing,  '*  and  if  you  do  not  like  my  ad- 
vice, you  need  not  take  it"     And  he  rode  away. 

This  scene  John  related  that  evening,  and  Mr. 
James  *told  him  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  the  gentleman  bad  said,  for  such 
menial  occupations  were,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  as 
injurious  to  a  person's  reputation  as  crimes  would 
be.  But,  for  all  this,  John  could  do  no  better  ; 
,and  he  held,  in  the  next  week,  a  good  many 
horses,  —  among  which,  on  several  occasions,  was 
that  of  the  gentleman  who  had  ofiered.  him  the 
good  advice,  but  who  now  gave  him  nothing  bat 
sixpeuced.  Afler  this,  John  got  into  the  good 
graces  of  a  victualler,  who  sometimes  gave  him 
baskets  of  meat  and  vegetables  to  carry  to  his 
cu:4tomer8.  One  evening,  as  he  was  staggering 
under  a  load  of  cabbages,  potatoes,  and  beef, 
which  he  was  taking  to  the  house  of  one  of  his 
employer's  patrons,  he  met  the  gentleman  of  the 
advice.  '*  Heilo !  "  said  the  latter,  reining  up. 
"  Here  you  are,  eh  ?  I  have  missed  you  from 
the  club-house  for  several  days,  and  to-day  had 
to  give  my  horse  to  a  boy,  who  got  lamp-black, 
or  soot,  or  something,  all  over  the  bridle.  What 
are  you  at  now  ?  Is  this  a  permanent  busi* 
ness?" 

"  No,"  said  John,  putting  down  the  basket  to 
rest     **  I  only  get  jobs." 

The  gentleman  looked  at  him  for  a  moment. 
"  Look  here  I  "  said  he.  "  How  would  you  like 
a  situation  to  ride  a  horse  ?  " 

•*  To  ride  a  horse  ?  "  said  John. 

"  Yes  ;  did  you  ever  ride  one  ?  " 

John  replied  that  he  had  often  ridden  horses  at 
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homey  and  that  he  was  very  willing  to  take  any 
situation  which  would  support  him.  Upon  this, 
the  gentleman  wrote  an  address  upon  a  leaf  from 
his  memorandum-hook,  and  told  John  to  be  there 
at  eleven  the  next  morning. 

*^  Who  shall  I  inquire  for  ?  ^  asked  John. 

**  Nobody,"  said  the  gentleman.  '*  You'll  know 
me  when  you  see  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

*•  O  yes ! "  said  sturdy  John ;  "  but  I  think  it 
is  always  better  to  know  the  name  of  a  persdu 
one  is  looking  for. 

The  gentleman  smiled.  *^  Ask  for 
Mr.  Nichols,  theu,'*  said  he,  and  he 
rode  away. 

At  the  appointed  time,  John  repaired 
to  the  place  where  he  was  to  meet 
Mr.  Nichols,  and  found  it  to  be  a  great 
stable,  or  horse-market.  In  the  centre 
was  a  long,  wide  yard,  where  men 
were  rubbing  down  and  exercising 
horses;  on  one  side  was  a  long  row 
of  stables,  and  on  the  otlier  a  riding- 
school,  and  offices.  John  inquired  for 
Mr.  Nichols ;  but  no  one  could  tell  him 
anything  about  him,  except  that  he  was 
not  connected  with  that  place.  When, 
however,  he  met  the  master  of  the 
establishment  coming  out  of  his  pri* 
vate  room,  he  was  informed  that  Mr. 
Nichols  was  a  customer  of  the  place, 
and  that  he  was  expected  tliere  that 
day,  —  but  no  one  could  tell  at  what 
hour  he  would  come.  John  had  a  long, 
dull  time  waiting  for  his  uupuncttial 
patron,  who  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance until  one  o'chx^  ;  and  then  John 
saw  him  with  **  the  master,"  as  every- 
body called  him,  crossing  the  yard 
toward  the  stables ;  and  he  ran  up  to 
him,  expecting  some  sort  of  an  apol- 
ogy ioT  being  kept  so  long  waiting. 
When  Mr.  Nichols  saw  him,  he  re- 
marked, **  0  I  you  are  here,  are  you  ?  *' 
And  turning  to  the  master,  he  said,  "This  is 
a  boy  whom  I  think  of  engaging  to  ride  Skittles 
into  Lincolnshire." 

"  Can  he  ride  ?  "  asked  the  master. 

**  He  says  he  can,"  answered  Mr.  Nichols, 
"but  we  can  soon  determine  that  Let  some- 
body bring  Skittles  out" 

Accordingly,  a  boy  led  ont  into  the  yard  a 
tall,  long-backed  bay  horse,  spirited  and  ea«y  in 
his  movements,  and  shining  as  brightly  as  a  pair 
of  newly  blackened  boots.  This  was  Skittles,  a 
banter  that  Mr.  Nichols  had  just  bought,  to  take 


into  Lincolnshire,  where  he  had  been  invited  to 
spend  the  hunting  season  with  a  friend.  After 
having  been  led  up  and  down  for  a  few  times, 
the  horse  was  saddled  and  bridled,  and  John  was 
desired  to  mount  him.  This  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  do,  but  there  were  three  things  which 
troubled  him.  These  were  the  saddle  and  the 
stirrups.  Although  he  had  been  ^imiliar  with 
horses  from  very  early  boyhood,  his  riding  had 
always  been  of  the  bare-back  order.     So,  when 


the  ma<»ter  told  him  to  shorten  the  stirrup-straps, 
he  readily  perceived  what  was  to  be  done,  but  he 
did  not  know  how  much  shortening  would  be 
proper.  Consequently,  he  took  in  but  a  hole  or 
two,  and  then  mounted  from  a  horse-block.  He 
immediately  started  the  hunter  around  the  yard 
at  a  moderate  trot  and  endeavored  to  rest  his 
feet  on  the  tread  of  the  stirrups.  But  they 
would  not  reach  by  an  inch  or  two,  and  the  stir- 
rups dangled  about  uselessly.  He  felt  conscious 
that  he  was  being  laughed  at,  but  he  determined 
to  show  that  stirrups  were  not  at  all  necessary  in 
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riding ;  and  so  he  put  Skittles  into  a  canter,  and, 
with  his  toes  making  efforts  to  touch  the  stirrups, 
to  keep  them  from  striking  the  horse  and  himself 
as  they  swung  about,  he  went  half  round  the 
yard.  At  the  uppermost  end  a  boy  rode  a  big 
horse  suddenly  out  of  a  stable  door,  and  there 
had  like  to  have  been  a  collision.  Skittles  gave 
a  sudden  swerve,  and  off  went  John,  as  clean  as 
a  whistle.  He  did  not  hurt  himself,  however, 
and  he  brought  the  horse  up  all  standing,  for  he 
did  not  let  go  of  the  bridle.  Red  with  shame 
and  mortification  for  a  moment,  and  then  white 
with  determination,  he  did  not  heed  the  shouts  of 
Mr.  Nichols  and  the  master,  who  were  now  run- 
ning toward  him  ;  but  throwing  the  stirrups  over 
Skittles*s  t>ack,  he  put  both  hands  upon  the  sad- 
dle-bow, and  vaulted  into  his  seat,  in  the  same 
way  that  he  used  to  mount  the  wooden  horse  at 
Neustadt  Then  curling  his  legs  under  the 
hunter  in  the  manner  in  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  embrace  the  big  horses  of  his  father- 
land, he  put  Skittles  into  a  sweeping  gallop 
around  the  yard.  Mr.  Nichols  and  the  master 
ceased  their  shouting,  and  stood  watching  him. 
He  now  had  his  horse  well  in  hand,  and  although 
his  performances  were  not  exactly  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  menage,  still  he  proved  to  the 
lookers-on  that  he  could  both  sit,  guide,  and  man- 
age a  horse  very  well,  provided  he  was  not 
bothered  by  stirrups, —  the  saddle  he  seemed 
able  to  endure.  When  he  rode  up  to  Mr.  Nich- 
ols, he  said,  —  * 

'^  I  should  not  have  fidlen  off,  if  it  had  not  been 


for  these  thiugs.  I  am  not  used  to  stirraps,  and 
I  do  not  like  them." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Nichols,  "we  will  excnse 
your  fisdling  off,  in  consideration  of  your  getting 
on  again  so  welL  When  you  learn  to  use  stir- 
rups, you  will  make  a  good  rider." 

John  did  not  seem  to  think  that  it  was  at  all 
necesi^ary  that  he  should  acquire  this  knowledge, 
but  Mr.  Nichols  assured  him  that  he  would  not 
engage  any  ooe  to  ride  his  horses  who  rode  with- 
out stirrups.  Accordingly,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
master  of  the  stables  should  allow  John  to  come 
there  for  a  day  or  two  and  practice  riding  with 
stirrups.  The  master  suggested  the  employment 
of  a  boy  who  understood  this  matter,  but  Mr. 
Nichols  said,  **No,  —  I  am  sure  this  boy  will 
soon  learn  a  trifle  like  that ;  and  he  is  a  respect- 
able looking  fellow,  and  I  like  respectable  ser- 
vants. Besides  that,  he  has  an  air  of  sense,  and 
I  like  sensible  servants." 

So  John  took  his  lessons,  and  soon  learned  to 
ride  with  stirrups;  and  then  Mr.  Nichols  took 
him  into  his  service,  promising  to  give  him  his 
board,  and  a  small  weekly  simo,  while  in  his  em- 
ploy, and  mqney  enough  to  bring  him  back  to 
London,  if  his  services  were  not  required  during 
Mr.  Nichols's  country  visit.  John  was  sorry  to 
take  leave  of  Mr.  James,  —  and  as  the  latter  as- 
sured him  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  he 
could  maintain  himself  in  Mr.  Mathews's  apart- 
ments for  a  month  or  two  more,  John  promised 
to  come  back  to  him  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
London. 


OUR  NAVAL  HEROES. 

BY  &  O.  W.  BENJAMIN. 


JOHN  PAUL  JONES  AND  TH£  ''BON  HOHME  RICHARD." 


Life  on  a  ship's  deck  calls  into  action  peculiar 
qualities.  The  successful  seaman  must  possess 
not  only  experience,  but  a  natural  turn  for  the 
details  of  his  profession,  which  is  so  very  differ- 
ent from  any  other  calling,  that  knowledge  and 
skill  in  other  matters  are  of  little  avail  at  sea. 
And  as  with  the  individual,  so  is  it  with  nations. 
Some  people  show  much  more  talent  in  the  build- 
ing and  sailing  of  ships,  than  other  races  of  equal 
spirit  The  English.  Dutch,  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
aod  Greeks,  have  far  surpassed  all  other  nations 


of  Europe  in  this  line,  although  other  maritime 
people  have  occasionally  produced  navigators  of 
extraordinary  daring  and  success.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  control  of  the 
seas  was,  for  a  while,  about  evenly  contested  by 
the  English  and  Dutch ;  but,  after  Cromwell*8 
time,  the  navies  of  England  obtained  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  seas,  and  her  naval  history  became  in* 
creasingly  brilliant  with  a  host  of  heroes,  readi- 
ing  its  highest  glory  with  the  immortal  name  and 
matchless  achievements  of  Nelson,  who  fell  at 
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TrafiJgar,  on  the  deck  of  his  flag-«hip,  the  Ftc- 
torrfy  at  the  moment  of  winning  the  greatest  baU 
tie  ever  fought  on  the  sea* 

But  when  her  American  Colonies  revolted,  the 
sailors  of  Great  Britain  found  that  beyond  the 
ocean  a  race  of  hardj  tars  was  springing  op 
along  the  storm-beaten  shores  of  Cape  Cod  and 
Cape  Ann,  men  whose  native  coumge  and  skill 
had  been  well  seasoned  on  the  fisheries  of  the 
Grand  Banks,  and  in  the  bold  privateers  of  the 
French  wars,  and  were  now  prepared  to  gf apple 
with  the  English  ships  in  a  manner  to  which 
they  were  unaccustomed  at  the  bands  of  their 
bravest  foes.  The  feeble  condition  of  the  Colo- 
nies efiectnally  prevented  them  from  equipping 
armaments  at  all  proportioned  to  the  valor  of 
their  seamen ;  but  swarms  of  enterprising  priva- 
teers roamed  the  seas,  and  inflicted  vast  injury  on 
the  English  commerce;  and  the  few  men-of-war 
that  were  built  and  sent  to  sea  during  that  long 
war,  were  handled  with  a  success  that  struck  the 
world  with  surprise. 

The  fame  of  celebrated  naval  heroes  is  often 
connected  with  the  name  of  some  £ivorite  vessel, 
in  which  they  have  gained  their,  greatest  tri- 
umphs. A  ship  more  nearly  resembles  "  a  thing 
of  life"  than  any  other  human  production;  a 
ci4>tain  loves  his  vessel  with  proud  affection,  and 
it  is  both  natural  and  proper  that  the  name  of  a 
successful  commander  should  ever  be  associated 
with  the  noble  craft  that  contributed  to  his  glory. 
lu  this  way  the  name  of  John  Paul  Jones,  the 
most  adventurous  naval  hero  of  the  Revolution, 
always  suggests  the  name  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richardy  in  which  he  won  the  most  remarkable 
naval  combat  of  that  war.  Jones  was  the  son 
of  a  gardener,  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Sol- 
way,  in  Scotland.  At  twelve  the  lad  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  ship-master,  visiting  in  this  way 
the  coast  of  America.  The  failure  of  his  mas- 
ter released  Jones  from  the  indentures  of  ap- 
prentice, and  he  soon  after  was  employed  on  a 
slaver.  The  death  of  the  officers  lefl  the  vessel 
in  his  charge,  and  f  om  this  time  he  always  went 
to  sea  with  a  command.  A  gross  injustice  which 
be  received  in  the  West  Indies  from  the  English 
authorities,  embittered  the  high-spirited   young 

.captain,  and  he  abandoned  his  native  land  and 
citizenship,  and  settled  in  Virginia.  The  break- 
ing out  of  the  Revolutionary  War  gave  him  a 
vent  for  his  energies,  and  Congi^ess  commissioned 
him  as  captain,  in  the  J(^reti2^  sloop-of-war.  After 
several  changes,  he  received   command  of   the 

-  Ranger^  carrying  eighteen  guns,  and  in  her  made 
a  cruise  along  the  coast  of  England  that  was  long 


remembered  with  terror  by  the  unfortunate  dwell- 
ers on  the  shores  which  he  visited  with  sudden 
and  destructive  descents.  The  character  of  this 
celebrated  cruise  is  portrayed  with  much  spirit  in 
Cooper's  "Pilot,"  —  in  some  respects  the  finest 
sea  novel  ever  written. 

After  the  French  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  Colonies,  an  expedition  was  planned  which 
was  to  scour  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,. and  re- 
taliate on  her  sea-ports  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
her  marine  on  the  sea-board  of  the  United  States. 
The  squadron  consisted  of  five  vessels,  of  which 
the  Alliance  was  by  far  the  ablest,  having  been 
constructed  at  Salisbury,  on  t^e  Merrimac,  ex- 
pressly as  a  war  ship ;  while  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  so  named  after  Benjamin  Franklin's 
"  Poor  Richard,"  out  of  compliment  to  the  Amer- 
ican sage,  —  he  being,  at  the  time,  resident  envoy 
in  France,  —  was  a  clumsy  old  Indiaman,  of  an- 
tique build,  having  the  towering,  galleried  stem, 
common  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Her 
size  enabled  them  to  pierce  her  with  a  lower  tier 
of  ports,  causing  her  to  resemble  a  ship  of  the 
line,  although  the  guns  of  this  tier  could  only  be 
used  in  smooth  water.  The  command  of  this 
fleet  was  given  to  John  Paul  Jones,  the  fittest 
man  who  could  have  been  found  for  such  a  pred- 
atory cruise ;  for  to  his  daring  and  skill  was 
added  ample  knowledge  of  the  coasts  to  be  rav- 
aged. He  made  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  his 
flag-ship,  but  the  peculiar  instructions  given  him, 
and  the  insubordination  of  Captain  Landais,  the 
Frenchman  who  commanded  the  Alliance^  in  a 
great  measure  hampered  the  movements  of  the 
expedition ;  and,  beyond  the  capture  of  merchant- 
men, and  the  prodigious  alarm  caused  along  the 
enemy's  coasts,  the  results  achieved  were  not 
equal  to  what  had  reasonably  been  expected  of 
the  fieet  After  forming  several  projects  which 
would  have  done  the  English  much  mischief,  if 
executed,  but  which  the  disobedience  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  other  commanders  rendered  useless, 
Jones  was  at  last  able  to  terminate  his  otherwise 
unsuccessful  cruise,  by  an  engagement  which 
gave  lasting  renown  to  his  memory,  and  to  the 
fame  of  our  navy. 

When  he  was  off  Flamboroogh  Head,  with  the 
Alliance  and  Pallas  in  company,  a  fieet  of  more 
than  forty  sail  of  merchantmen  hove  in  sight, 
stretching  for  the  Straits  of  Dover,  on  a  bow- 
line (that  is,  with  a  side  wind),  convoyed  by  two 
ships  of  war,  which  proved  to  be  die  Serapis 
and  Oountess  of  Scarborough.  Commodore  Jones 
immediately  signaled  his  captions  to  form  in 
chase,  and  crowded  aU  sail  on  the  Richard.   The 
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convoy,  in  alarm,  Rcattered  to  leeward,  or  ran  un- 
der the  land,  while  the  Serapts  and  her  consort 
stood  boldly  out  to  meet  the  three  American 
ships.  But  the  AUicmce^  after  leading  the  chase 
for  a  wliile,  was  hauled  off  by  Captain  Laudais, 
either  from  cowardice  or  treachery,  and  took  no 
part  in  the  battle,  until  near  its  close,  when,  as 
we  shall  see,  she  did  more  harm  than  good. 

After  hovering  to  no  purpose  around  the  two 
chief  combatants  a  short  time,  and  finding  that 
on  account  of  the  position  in  which  they  were 
he  could  be  of  no  avail  in  helping  the  SerapUj 
Captain  Piercy,  of  the  Gounte$8  of  Scarboroughj 
drew  off  his  vessel  and  closed  with  the  Pallas,  to 
which  he  surrendered,  after  a  spirited  resistance 
of  an  hour.  While  this  side  scene  was  being 
enacted,  the  two  principals  in  this  ocean  drama 
were  stripping  for  the  fight,  and  closing  in  a  death 
grapple. 

The  Serapis  was  a  frigate,  mounting  twenty 
guns  each  on  her  upper  and  lower  decks,  and 
ten  guns  on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  —  an 
armament  of  fifty  guns ;  and  she  was  manned 
with  a  full  and  well  trained  crew  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  souls,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Pearson.  The  B(m  Homme  Richard 
mounted  forty-two  guns,  and  mustered  a  crew,  in- 
cluding marines,  of  three  hundred  and  eighty 
men ;  but  of  these  some  sixty  were  absent  in 
prizes,  so  that  she  had  in  action  a  number  equal 
to  that  of  the  crew  of  the  Serapis^  with  a  smaller 
armament ;  and  as  an  additional  disadvantage,  she 
had  a  hundred  English  prisoners  in  the  hold,  to 
keep  from  rising  and  helping  the  enemy.  For- 
tunately, Commodore  Jones  had  for  his  first  lieu- 
tenant Mr.  Dale,  a  young  American,  possessed 
of  superior  seamanship  and  courage  ;  without  his 
aid,  the  combat  might  have  had  a  different  issue. 

Her  royals  set,  the  boatswain's  shrill  whistle 
piping  lively  in  the  waist,  and  the  drum  beating 
to  quarters,  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  gradually 
ueared  the  Serapis,  It  w:is  now  nightfall,  only 
a  light  wind  blowing ;  but  the  rising  of  the  moon 
soon  made  it  easier  to  discern  the  dusky  nitisses 
slowly  and  mnjestically  gliding  toward  each  other 
over  the  glassy  deep.  At  half-past  seven,  the 
Richard  being  to  windward,  she  was  hailed  by 
the  Serapis;  and  immediately  after,  both  ships 
delivered  their  broadsides  together,  the  terrific 
discharge  casting  a  lurid  gleam  over  the  waters, 
and  echoing  far  away  on  the  still  night.  But 
out  of  (he  six  guns  in  the  lower  tier  on  that 
side,  on  which  Commodore  Jones  had  relied  chiefly, 
two  exploded,  blowing  up  the  deck  above,  and 
killing  and  wounding  a  frightful  number.     In 


consequence,  the  gunners  entirely  forsook  thai 
deck,  and  thus  the  broadside  of  the  Richard  was 
at  once  reduced  to  a  number  much  less  than  that 
of  the  Serapis,  The  light  sails  aloft  having  been 
taken  in,  the  Richard  backed  her  topsails,  and 
poured  in  several  broadsides,  after  which  she 
filled  her  sails  again,  and  forged  ahead  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  Serapis  luffed,  and  stood  across 
the  Richards  quarter,  both  ships,  during  these 
manceuvres,  firing  furiously.  Captain  Pearson 
tried  to  cross  the  Richard^s  bow,  to  rake  her,  but 
the  evolution  being  unskillfully  done,  the  two 
ships  fell  foul  of  each  other,  and  the  English  then 
expected  the  Americans  would  board  them ;  but 
the  ships  shifted  their  position,  and  made  tliis  im- 
possible. During  a  lull  in  the  cannonading.  Cap- 
tain Pearson  cried,  ^  Have  you  struck  your  col- 
ors ?  "  Conunodore  Jones  replied,  ^'  I  have  not 
yet  begun  to  fight !  " 

The  vessels  were  now  separated  by  the  action 
of  the  wind  and  tide,  and  they  hovered  about 
each  other,  like  two  adroit  boxers  before  closing, 
and  giving  the  home  thrusts  ;  but  as  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  superior  speed  and  metal  of  the 
Serapis  must  eventually  win,  if  she  were  allowed 
to  keep  her  distance,  and  hull  the  Richard  with 
her  well-aimed  shot.  Commodore  Jones  tacked 
witli  the  intention  of  laying  his  ship  across  .the 
enemy's  hawse.  The  wind  being  light,  the  shock 
of  tf\e  collision  was  slight;  but  the  momentum 
was  sutRcii'nt,  with  the  pressure  on  the  after  sails 
of  the  Serapis,  to  swing  her  around,  with  her 
bowsprit  over  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Richard. 
Commodore  Jones  immediately  lashed  it  to  his 
mizzen-rigging,  and  the  two  antagonists  thus  lay 
alongside  each  other,  the  stern  of  one  to  the  bow 
of  the  other.  Captain  Pearson  ordered  an  an- 
chor to  be  dropped,  hoping  that  if  the  Serapis 
were  fast  moored,  the  Richard  would  drift  away 
from  her ;  but,  kept  by  additional  lashings,  she 
held  on  to  the  foe  with  the  grip  of  despair,  and 
in  this  deadly  embrace  the  battle  was  fought  out 
to  its  end.  An  attempt  was  now  made  to  board 
the  American  ship,  which  was  repulsed.  The 
vessels  were  so  near,  tliat,  in  loading  the  lower- 
deck  guns,  the  rammers  were  often  thrust  into 
the  ports  of  the  opposite  ship. 

The  discharges  from  the  heavy  guns  of  the 
Serapis  were  now  so  terrific,  as  to  drive  the 
people  of  the  Richard  from  her  main-deck,  and 
beat  in  the  timbers  there ;  so  that  after  the  first 
broadsides  at  close  quarters,  it  is  probable  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  shot  from  the  lower  tier 
passed  right  through  into  the  sea,  without  en- 
countering any  obstacle.     The  crew  of  the  Ru^ 
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ard  were  now  chiefly  gathered  on  her  upper  deck, 
and  in  the  tops  and  rigging,  where  they  produced 
a  very  sensible  effect  on  the  enemy,  driving  the 
people  of  the  Serapis  in  turn  under  cover  on 
their  lower  decks.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  combat  must  have  been  early  de- 
cided in  the  enemy's  &vor.  The  men  in  the 
EicharfTs  rigging  gradually  crept  out  to  the  end 
of  the  yard-arms,  which  were  directly  over  the 
upper  decks  of  the  Serapis^  and  dropped  hand 
grenades  below.  One  of  these  missiles  fell  on  a 
row  of  cartridges  on  her  main-deck,  where  they 
exploded,  killing  and  wounding  sixty  men  in  a 
twinkling.  An  immediate  result  of  this  advan- 
tage was  the  lessening  of  the  enemy's  fire.  So 
greatly  did  it  discourage  -  them,  that  they  would 
soon  have  stmck,  if  at  this  juncture  the  Alliance 
had  not  hove  up  under  the  bow  of  the  Richard^ 
and  poured  in  a  raking  broadside,  which  she  kept 
up  as  she  sailed  around  her,  notwithstanding  that 
many  voices  hailed  the  Alliance^  to  inform  her 
of  the  terrible  mistake  she  was  making.  This 
manoeuvre  was  repeated  again  before  the  Alliance 
hauled  off.  As  the  Serapis  was  painted  yellow, 
and  the  American  ship  was  black- sided,  and  the 
moon  was  shining  full  on  the  combatants,  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  an  error,  Captain  Lan- 
dais  remains  charged  with  the  blackest  treachery, 
—  a  charge  from  which  he  was  never  cleared, 
and  for  which  he  was  immediately  dismissed  tlie 
service  in  disgrace. 

This  inopportune  circumstance,  besides  raising 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  English,  resulted  in 
mnch  mischief  to  the  Richard,  In  addition  to 
other  injuries  received,  so  soon  as  the  AUiance 
sheered  off,  it  was  found  that  the  Richard  had 
sprung  aleak  badly,  —  this  after  she  had  caught 
fire  in  sevei-al  places,  which  had  been  put  down 
with  great  difficulty.  As  if  this  were  not  enough 
to  quench  the  ardor  of  Commodore  Jones  and  his 
heroic  crew,  the  master-at-arms,  in  the  confusion 
of  the  moment,  and  supposing  the  ship  about  to 
sink,  released  the  hundred  English  prisoners  con- 
fined bflow,  in  order  to  save  their  lives.  One  of 
them  instantly  crept  through  a  port  into  the 
Serapis^  and  informed  her  captain  of  the  desper- 
ate state  of  affairs  on  board  the  Richard,  and 
that  she  must  inevitably  surrender  very  shortly. 
And  in  fact,  the  gunner,  missing  Commodore 
Jones  and  Mr.  Dale  in  the  darkness,  they  being 
busy  controlling  the  released  prisoners,  rushed  on 
tlie  quarter-deck,  and  finding  the  fiagstaff  shot 
down,  caUed  out  that  the  vessel  had  struck.  En- 
couraged by  these  circumstances.  Captain  Pear- 
son called  away  his  boarders,  but  they  were  re- 


pulsed in  the  act  of  mounting  the  sides  of  the 
Richard;  and  Mr.  Dale  (her  invaluable  first  lieu- 
tenant) now  marshaled  the  prisoners  at  the 
pumps,  by  their  aid  keeping  the  sinking  vessel 
afioat. 

The  firing  now  ceased  for  a  while,  in  order 
that  the  fiames,  whicli  threatened  to  destroy  both 
ships,  might  be  got  under.  The  Serapis  caught 
fire  twelve  times,  and  the  Richard  was,  in  fact, 
burning  fi-om  the  outset  I  The  Englishmen 
being  driven  under  cover  by  the  firing  from  the 
tops  of  the  Richard,  now  plied  their  guns  with 
slackened  zeal,  and  three  hours  and  a  half  after 
the  first  gun  was  fired,  the  colors  of  the  Serapis 
were  hauled  down  by  Captain  Pearson  himself, 
his  men  refusing  to  expose  themselves  on  the 
upper  deck,  although  Captain  Pearson  had  re- 
mained without  flinching  at  his  post  on  the 
quarter-deck,  unprotected  from  the  balls  of  the 
sharpshooter.  He  was  immediately  taken  on 
board  the  Richard,  and  a  sufficient  crew  having 
been  detailed  to  take  charge  of  the  prize,  under 
command  of  Mr.  Dale,  the  la^^hings  which  con- 
nected the  two  ships  were  cut,  and  the  Richard 
drifted  away. 

The  battle  was  over,  the  victory  had  been  won, 
but  how  dearly  bought  I  Out  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  men  with  whom  Commodore  Jones 
went  into  action,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were 
killed  and  wounded ;  and  the  casualties  on  the 
Serapis  were  not  Ie<«s.  About  half  of  the  num- 
ber engaged  in  the  two  ships  fell  in  the  battle, 
—  a  proportion  very  unusual  in  a  sea-fight,  and 
very  rare  in  a  land  engagement.  If  the  lower 
batteries  of  the  English  had  not  driven  the  Amer- 
icans to  their  upper  deck,  and  the  fire  of  the  lat- 
ter forced  the  former  to  cover  below,  the  results 
would  have  been  still  more  bloody,  and  the  con- 
flict would  have  b(>en  much  less  protracted. 

The  Bon  Homme  Richard,  the  tough  old  sea 
veteran,  who  had  immortalized  her  name  in  this 
terrible  naval  duel,  was  not  destined  to  survive 
the  wounds  received,  to  sweep  the  seas  again  un- 
der her  redoubtable  captain,  and  win  new  victo- 
ries for  the  young  Republic.  The  flames  and 
the  leaks  pained  all  night ;  till  morning  her  crew 
fought  with  these  cruel  foes.  An  examination  at 
daylight  displayed  her  after-timbers  beaten  in, 
the  stanchions  that  supported  her  upper  decks 
carried  away,  her  rudder  shot  off  from  the  stem- 
post,  and  other  mortal  injuries,  which  showed 
that  she  never  would  make  a  port  again.  The 
wounded  and  the  prisoners  were  removed  at  once 
to  the  other  ships,  the  weather  fortunately  con- 
tinuing fine  ;  about  ten,  of  the  following  day,  la- 
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boring  heavily,  the  old  ship  gave  a  long  roll,  and 
Bank  by  tlie  bows,  and  that  was  the  last  of  the 
Ban  Bommfi  Richardy  —  built  originally  for  trade, 
but  emerging  from  homely  and  obscure  toil  in 
mature  age,  like  Cromwell,  and,  like  him,  destined 
to  win  a  deathless  renown  in  a  service  that  came 
unsought,  and  for  which,  until  tried,  she  seemed 
unfitted. 

The  Serapu,  having  sustained  much  less  in- 
jury, had    jury-masts   put   up  in  pbce  of  her 


main  and  mizzen-masts,  which  fell  when  sepajn- 
ated  from  the  interlocking  spars  of  the  Richard, 
and  with  her  consort,  the  Counteu  of  Searbor' 
oughj  was  taken  into  the  Texel  to  refit.  The 
sensation  produced  in  Europe  by  this  battle  was 
very  great.  Although  he  occupied  higher  posi- 
tions after  that  event,  tiie  fame  of  John  Paul 
Jones  rests  most  securely  on  the  victory  he  won 
under  the  colors  of  the  Continental  Congress,  in 
the  frigate  Bon  Homme  Richard, 


EACH  TO  ITS  OWN. 

«« I  k>T6  my  &0V«,  and  my  love  lova  me.'* 


II. 


Bumble-bee,  Bumble-bee!  bumping  the  clover. 
What  is  the  charm  that  bewitches  your  head  ? 

Hate  you  that  flower,  or  are  you  4\a  lover  ? 
^  O,  I'm  its  lover,"  the  Bumble-bee  said. 

Treat  it,  then,  gently,  I  pray  you,  Sir  Bee ; 

Be  not  so  bluff,  witli  your  blows  and   your 
kicks ! 
**  Think  you  thw  blossom,'*  he  answered  to  me, 

"'  Likes  me  the  less  for  my  Bumble-bee  tricks  ? 

''  I  know  the  good  nectar  it  holds  in  its  heart, 
Shut  close  from  the  reach  of  the  Humming- 
bird's bill. 

In  each  little  tube  hid,  so  nicely  apart ; 
I  find  it  I     I  find  it  I     I  driuk  it  at  will  I 

**  My  queen  of  the  flowers  I     I  sing  it  my  song ; 

I  give  it  the  best  that  is  given  to  me ; 
My  treasure  of  trea<«ures,  the  blossoms  among ! 

Its  lover  forever,  forever  I'll  be." 


^Bumble-bee,    Bumble-bee,  where   are    you 
flown  ?'• 
This  murmur  rose  soft  to  my  ear  as  I  stood,  — 
^  Tour  song  it  is  still,  and  my  heart 's  all  aloue  ! 
Will  you   never   come  back  from  that  deep, 
dreary  wood  ? 

"  m  hide  the  good  nectar,  alone,  all  the  day  ; 
Shall  humming-birds  have  it  ?     O  no,  no,  no, 
no  I 
m  shed  fragrance  all  round,  while  my  lover  's 
away, 
And  waft  it  to  him,  when  the  sofl  breezes 
blow. 

*  I  wish  I  were  pretty  !     I  wish  I  were  fair 
As  the  fairest  of   blossoms  that  Bumble-bee 
knows  I 
But  if  Bumble-bee  loves  me,  then  why  should  I 
care  ? 
I  am  glad  I'm  not  Lily,  nor  Pansy,  nor  Bose." 


EFFIE   AND   HER  THOUGHTS. 


BY  LUCRSTU  P,  HALE. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Effie  had  a  very  easy  way  of  making  friends. 
Her  sister  Annie,  who  was  more  constant  and 
more  fastidious  in  her  loves,  complained  that  Ef- 
fie **  could  make  a  bosom  friend  in  an  after- 
noon." Now  she  was  with  one  set  of  friends, 
and  now  with  another.  She  could  make  herself 
loved  easily,  when  she  chose;   but  was  apt  to 


break  away,  when  she  fonnd  she  could  not  have 
thin^  as  she  pleased. 

There  were  her  ^  r^ular  girls,"  as  she  called 
them  herself^  meaning  those  of  her  own  age,  and 
in  the  same  dass  with  her  at  schooL  Gertrude 
Lee  was  one  of  these,  and  Effie  liked  to  plaj 
with  her,  and  go  to  her  house,  best  of  all.  She 
complained  that  Gertrude  was  ^  dreadful  good ; " 
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bat  somehow  she  felt  there  was  something  true 
in  Gertrude's  friendship,  and  that  just  because 
she  wad  unselfish,  and  never  cared  to  have  her 
own  way,  she  was  the  very  pleasautest  of  all  the 
girls  to  be  with.  Then  she  had  the  most  perfect 
baby-house  Effie  had  ever  seen, — dolls  of  all 
ages  and  sizes,  —  from  the  Paris  doll  with  its 
sunshade  and  bronze  boots,  to  the  old  headless 
pet,  that  could  be  finng  in  a  comer  in  one  min- 
ute, or  hugged  and  kissed  the  next.  To  be  sure, 
now  and  then  came  an  incursion  of  the  three  lit- 
tle boys ;  but  Gertrude  had  such  a  way  of  not 
minding  them,  and  petting  them  as  she  would  her 
dolls,  and  takmg  care  of  them,  that  it  was  won- 
derful how  little  mischief  they  did. 

There  were  the  Leonards,  whom  everybody 
liked,  —  Maria  and  Rosa;  they  had  the  most 
^splendid"  apple  orchard  behind  their  house. 
There  was  one  tree  in  it,  where  there  were  at 
least  five  natural  seats  on  the  crooks  in  the 
branches,  and  you  could  step  into  them  as  easily 
as  up  the  steps  of  a  carriage ;  there  was  no  fear 
of  breaking  your  neck,  or  tearing  your  gown,  in 
getting  up  or  down.  Susie  Parsons  was  a  nice 
little  girl  in  the  same  class.  She  always  looked 
as  if  she  came  out  of  a  band-box,  —  that  was 
the  only  trouble  with  her.  But  she  was  as  fond 
of  fun  as  any  of  the  other  girls,  and  was  as  light 
as  a  feather ;  so  she  could  jump  from  a  tree  or 
a  fence,  and  come  down  to  the  ground  with  only 
a  little  flutter  like  a  bird,  and  no  danger  of  hurt- 
ing herself  or  her  dress.  All  these  girls  lived 
near  each  other,  Effie  being  the  only  one  that 
was  &r  away  ;  but  they  were  very  fond  of  going 
out  to  visit  Effie  at  the  farm.  There  they  found 
a  ^  truly  *'  bam,  as  Effie  called  it.  It  was  not  a 
mere  shed  for  a  horse  and  carriage ;  but  it  had 
its  two  broad  doorways  always  open,  with  its 
swing  in  the  middle.  It  had  rows  of  swallows' 
nests  along  the  rafters,  and  such  a  time  as  the 
swallows  had  always  before  sunset,  in  the  sum- 
mer, swinging  in  and  out,  and  in  gretit  circles 
above  the  barn.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  they 
went  off  to  the  storks  and  the  oranges,  Efiie  said. 
She  had  meant  to  get  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
old  swallows,  who  perhaps  had  met  with  a  stork, 
—  one  of  the  real  Hans  Andersen  storks.  '^  For 
you  know,"  sud  Effie,  one  day,  explaining  it  all 
to  Maria  Leonard,  ^  you  know  we  don't  have  any 
storks  here,  like  those  in  German  stories,  and  in 
the  pictures,  who  travel  to  the  south,  and  come 
back  in  the  spring,  and  build  their  nests  on  the 
rooft.  But  we  have  swallows,  —  and  we  might 
use  them  for  storks,  and  send  messages  to  the 
Mud  Princess,  and  to  Hans  Andersen's  storks. 


The  only  trouble  is,  they  all  look  so  much  alike 
that  I  can't  pick  out  one,  and  their  nests  are  so 
high  up ;  but  if  1  only  knew  just  the  day  they 
were  going,  I  might  tie  a  note  to  one  of  their 
legs,  and  see  what  would  come  of  it." 

"  You  would  have  to  write  it  in  Egyptian," 
said  Rosa  Leonard,  '^if  the  princesses  Uiere  are 
to  read  it" 

^  It  would  do  in  German,"  suggested  Grertrude, 
^for  the  Grerman  storks,  of  course,  would  know 
that  language." 

^  I  could  write  it  in  Egyptian  as  easy  as  I 
could  in  German,"  answered  Effie,  nothing 
daunted ;  "  and  it  is  likely  travelled  storks  would 
understand  almost  any  languagd!  But  we  might 
try  it  in  a  great  many  languages.  Annie  knows 
German,  and  Miss  Tilden  knows  French ;  and 
there's  Mr.  Graves,  that  teaches  in  the  boys' 
school,  —  he  looks  old  enough  to  know  any  lan- 
guage. We  might  ask  him  to  write  an  Egyptian 
note." 

Maria  Leonard  thought  it  was  all  ridiculous, 
and  she  was  quite  certain  there  was  no  Egyptian 
language,  —  indeed,  she  was  pretty  sure  they 
talked  Arabic  there;  but  the  rest  thought  it 
would  be  very  good  fun  to  have  the  notes  written 
in  as  many  languages  as  they  could  hunt  up,  and 
**  something  would  turn  out  from  it." 

'*  Why,  yes,"  said  Effie  ;  "  you  know  there  are 
French  planters  in  some  of  the  southern  islands ; 
.and  suppose  one  of  the  swallows  should  have  his 
nest  —  his  winter  nest  —  in  a  Frenchman's  bam, 
and  one  of  the  notes  would  worry  him,  tied  on 
his  leg,  and  he  would'  drop  it ;  and  there  would 
come  along  the  little  French  girl,  and  it  should 
happen  to  be  the  French  note,  and  she  should 
happen  to  pick  it  up.  And  think  what  fun  it 
would  be,  next  spring,  if  we  should  find  a  French 
answer  to  the  note,  lying  on  the  bam  fioor.  And 
we  would  get  Miss  Tilden  to  read  it  to  us." 

^  I  could  read  some  words  of  it,"  said  Maria 
Leonard,  "  if  there  weren't  any  verbs ;  I  have 
not  got  to  the  verbs." 

*'I  mean  to  climb  up  to  all  the  nests  next 
spring,"  said  Effie,  "  even  if  we  have  to  borrow  a 
ladder,  and  see  if  I  can't  find  an  answer  in  some 
of  the  nests." 

But  the  notes  never  were  written,  neither  the 
Egyptian,  Arabic,  nor  'German  ;  for,  before  any- 
body had  time  to  think,  the  swallows  were  gone. 
How  deserted  the  bam  seemed  I  No  fluttering 
outside  the  eaves,  no  little  heads  peering  out  of 
the  holes  in  the  nests  1  There  were  the  hens 
left,  to  be  sure ;  and  the  speckled  hen  still  built 
her  nest  way  up  on  the  rafters,  —  such  a  splen- 
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did  place  to  dimb  to.  And  h11  the  girls  could 
reach  it,  even  Maria  Leonard,  who  was  the  clam- 
siest  of  all. 

The  lawful  inmates  of  the  barn  were  great 
pets,  too,  among  the  girls.  Dear  old  Whitenose 
was  never  tired  of  the  clover  the  children  brought 
him,  and  had  quite  a  relish  for  the  lumps  of  Bugar 
to  which  Effie  treated  him,  when  he  stood  by  the 
gate  waiting,  sometimes,  when  her  mother  was 
going  to  diive.  And  there  were  old  Dapple  Bnd 
frisky  young  Spicer.  And  the  great,  quiet  yoke 
of  oxen,  who  turned  their  large  heads  solemnly 
to  look  at  Effie,  as  she  danced  round  them. 

^  I  do  believe  tliey  are  not  as  solemn  as  they 
look,"  she  maintained,  **  and  they  would  be  glad 
to  fri^k  too,  if  they  had  not  such  heavy  bodies, 
p<ior  things.  I  do  think  they  ought  to  have  more 
than  four  legs  to  carry  them.«elves  about  upon  ; 
and  such  loads  as  they  have  to  drag  along,  be- 
sides themselves." 

Each  of  the  cows  had  a  history,  and  Effie 
onght  to  know  it  well,  for  she  had  »o  often  been 
with  them  to  the  pasture,  and  back :  in  the  early 
summer  mornings,  when  there  was  time  before 
school;  and  in  the  long  days,  when  it  was  so 
pleasant,  before  the  evening  set  ii».  All  these 
were  the  delights  of  the  farm,  when  Effie's  friends 
came  to  see  her  there. 

And  after  the  tearful  talk  on  the  door-steps 
with  Annie,  of  which  we  told  in  the  last  chapter, 
Effie  often  brought  her  companions  liome  to  phiy. 
with  her.  She  found  that  her  mother  liked  tliis 
best ;  she  felt  easier  to  know  that  Effie  was  at 
home ;  and  she  liked  to  hear  the  merry  voice-*,  and 
to  pee  the  gay  fact^s.  For,  after  that  siid  talk  on 
the  door-steps,  Annie  and  Effie  had  grown  more 
encouraged  about  their  mother's  heiilth.  She 
seemed  much  stronger  and  better,  —  phe  was  able 
to  sit  up  nearly  all  day,  and  had  been  to  drive  in 
some  of  the  soft,  warm,  sunny  noons.  The  doc- 
tor, too,  spoke  very  cheerfully  about  her,  and  said 
if  she  went  on  as  well,  he  should  not  be  afraid 
of  the  winter  for  her. 

The  impression  of  the  shock  she  had  received 
that  day,  and  the  idea  that  her  dear  mamma 
might  indeed  be  so  very  sick,  —  that  perhaps,  as 
the  girls  had  said,  she  might  even  be  dying,  —  this 
impression  lingered  with  Effie  for  some  time.  It 
made  her  want  to  be  with'  her  mother  more  than 
ever  before.  How  she  liked  to  help  her  at 
breakfast  time,  how  she  liked  to  look  over  the 
eggs  with  Mrs.  Snow,  who  carefully  had  the 
dates  written  on  the  shells,  so  that  she  might 
know  which  were  the  freshest, — and  these  were 
for  £ffie*8  mother.      And  her  eagerness  to  do 


something  for  her  mother  made  her  more  care- 
ful, instead  of  careless,  as  before.  She  came  in 
as  quickly,  and  danced  round  the  room  as  mncb 
as  she  used  to  ;  but,  somehow,  the  door  did  not 
slam,  and  tlie  medicine-bottles  did  not  tumble  off 
the  table,  as  much  as  before. 

Effie's  *^  regular  "  girls  liked  to  go  in  with  her, 
and  see  her  mother.  How  quiet  they  all  were 
then,  and  yet  what  pleasant  times  they  had! 
Mrs.  Ashley  talked  to  them,  and  Effie  was  very 
fiinny,  and  GtTtrude  had  little  odd  things  to  teQ 
of  the  pranks  of  her  tliree  little  brothers,  and 
Susie  Parsons  admired  to  fee  the  lovely  flowen 
Mrs.  Ashley  always  had  in  her  room,  and  Maria 
Leonard  tasted  her  grape^,  and  Rosa  Leonard  al- 
ways looked  pleased. 

Then  they  could  spend  hours  together  in  the 
bam.  Such  romances  as  went  on  there !  Snsie 
Parsons  was  usually  the  lady  fair,  who  was  im- 
prisoned, and  must  be  released ;  though  she  some- 
times objected  to  being  put  in  the  manger  for  the 
subterranean  prison,  when  Whitenose  was  in  his 
stall.  She  did  not  mind  it  when  he  was  not 
there,  and  sat  patiently  looking  through  the  bars, 
till  her  knight  should  come  and  deliver  her. 
When  Effie  had  her  own  way,  she  was  "the 
knight "  herself.  But  it  was  a  favorite  part,  and 
she  often  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  others, 
though  she  secretly  thought  it  suited  her  better 
than  any  of  the  rest,  for  she  was  much  more 
daring,  and  Annie  had  read  to  Effie  a  great  deal 
from  "  Ivanhoe,"  — a  book  that  told  much  about 
such  things,  —  so  that  she  "  ought  to  know." 

There  were  many  side  amusements.  Mr.  Snow 
asked  them  to  help  him  pick  his  apples,  and  took 
them  once  or  twice  into  the  woods  on  his  ox-cart; 
and  they  helped  him  in  clearing  up  his  fields,  and 
gathered  stalks  for  his  bonfires,  and  flung  in  an 
ear  of  com  now  and  then,  to  be  roasted.  Or 
they  all  went  with  Effie  and  Egbert,  after  the 
cows ;  or  they  stayed  to  watch  the  milking.        * 

These  were  placid,  happy  days,  —  but  they 
did  not  last.  As  it  grew  colder,  Mrs.  Ashley  was 
not  as  well.  Her  drives  were  given  up,  and  she 
was  more  shut  up  in  her  room,  and  she  must  be 
kept  very  quiet.  The  other  girls  were  afraid  to 
come  out  to  the  farm,  lest  their  noise  should  dis- 
turb Mrs.  Ashley.  Annie  was  too  busy  to  be 
much  with  Effie,  or  to  arrange  what  she  should  do 
each  day.  It  was  in  these  days  that  Effie  Mi 
more  into  the  company  of  the  "  Irr^ulars,** —  this 
was  the  name  that  Annie  had  given  to  the  younger 
set  with  whom  Effie  was  fond  of  playing.  They 
were  much  younger  than  Effie,  and  she  liked  them, 
because  wiuk  them  she  could  play  ail  the  Ume^  — 
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all  the  leisure  time  they  had  out  of  school.  The 
other  girls  liked  to  stop  and  rest  for  a  while,  — 
were  willing  to  sit  and  sew,  or  read  with  their 
mothers ;  or  they  preferred  quieter  games  than 
£t!ie  did,  such  as  they  could  play  in  the  house. 

But  the  "Irregulars"  were  rea^y  for  any 
prank,  no  matter  how  near  school-time,  no  mat- 
ter how  late  in  the  day  ;  and  they  were  delighted 
to  have  Eflie  join  them,  and  lead  them  in  their 
sports.  With  their  waterproofs  and  their  India- 
rubber  boots,  they  defied  all  weathers.  There 
was  no  fence  too  high  for  them  to  climb,  uo 
brook  too  deep  for  ttiem  to  wade,  no  ap- 
ple-tree too  scraggy  for  them  to  venture. 
They  were  a  tempting  set  for  Effie,  for 
she  could  take  the  lead  with  them,  and 
they  admired  her  way  of  inventing  games. 

Mary  Porter  wa^  the  oldest  of  this  set, 
—  she  was  nearly  Effie's  age,  —  but  she 
was  so  backward  about  her  lessons  that 
she  was  always  found  with  the  younger 
class.  It  was  only  Miss  Tilden's  forbear- 
ance that  kept  her  in  school  at  all,  for 
she  had  always  been  a  trial  to  all  her 
teachers.  Indeed,  it  was  Miss  Tilden's 
kindness  that  allowed  any  of  these  little 
girls  in  the  school.  They  were  "  irregu- 
lar "  in  all  their  ways,  coming  to  school 
late,  staying  away  when  they  plea5>ed,  or 
when  they  persuaded  their  mothers  to  keep 
them  away.  Miss  Tilden  con^^ented  to 
have  Mary  Porter  in  the  school,  because 
her  mother  and  father  urged  it  so  much  ; 
and  sometimes  she  fancied  Mary  was  im- 
proving, and  knew  that  she  did  better  with 
her,  than  at  any  other  school.  She  was 
willing  the  little  Sykoses  should  come,  be- 
cause their  older  sister,  Florence,  was 
one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  older 
class,  and  it  was  more  convenient  to  have 
*he  swters  go  to  school  together.  She 
could  not  resist  the  two  'little  twins,  the 
•Cameys,  for  they  were  often  the  best 
behaved  of  the  childi*en,  when  they  were 
not  led  away  by  the  others ;  and  Miss  Tilden 
had  some  rooms  in  Mrs.  Carney's  house. 

Effie  was  thrown  back  upon  the  Irregular  set, 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  she  had  with  her 
own  "  regular  "  girls.  It  was  one  Saturday  after- 
noon, when  they  had  the  whole  afternoon  for  fun. 
Effie  had  dined  at  the  Leonards',  and  after  dinner 
the  whole  party  had  a  great  run  in  the  orchard. 
But  they  came  into  the  house,  all  breathless,  to 
rest  for  a  while.  The  clouds  w^re  gathering,  the 
winds  whistling,  and  it  was  growing  very  cold. 


"  Let's  have  a  cozy  time  in  the  house,"  sug- 
gested Maria  Leonard.  ^  I  half  prombed  mam- 
ma I  would  finish  my  apron  this  afternoon.  Sup- 
pose we  all  sit  down,  while  I  am  sewing,  and 
play,  *  What's  my  thought  like  ? '  or  something." 

**  O  yes,"  said  Grertrude  ;  "  and  do  let  me  help 
you  sew.  Has  not  Rose  got  an  apron  to  be  fin- 
ished ?  " 

**  Let  us  have  a  *  bee,*  "  said  Susie  Parsons. 

"  I  dare  say  your  mother  has  plenty  of  vitork 
that  we  can  do,"  said  Gertrude  ;  "  do  ask  her." 

'<  O,  she  has  her  basket  full  of  work  all  the 


time  !  "  exclaimed  Rose  ;  "  and  some  dear  little 
work,  —  some  aprons  for  Jessie,  no  bigger  than  a 
doll's  apron." 

"  Do  let  us  have  them,'*  said  Gertrude  ;  "  and 
can't  we  surprise  your  mother  by  getting  some  of 
her  work  done?  " 

**  111  run  and  see,"  said  Rose.  And  she  came 
baok  with  the  intelligence  that  her  mother  was 
out,  but  there  was  the  basket,  with  the  work  all 
fitted  in  it, — such  work  as  they  could  do,  —  lit- 
tle white  aprons  to  be  hemmed. 
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Effie  looked  on  in  dismaj.  ^  If  there's  any- 
thing I  bate,"  she  exclaimed,  at  last,  ^  it*s  sew- 
ing." 

^  But  this  is  not  common  sewing,"  siud  Susie 
Parsons.  "  It's  a  •  bee,'  —  a  surprise  *  bee,'  for 
Mrs.  Leonard." 

<<  I  don't  like  bees,"  said  Effie.  ^  I  much  pre- 
fer butterflies  " 

^  But  we  will  play  games  at  the  same  time," 
said  Gertrude,  —  *^  some  in-^door  game,  since  we 
can't  play  in  the  cold.  And  you  can  choose  what 
game  you  like." 

^  What  I  choose,"  said  Effie,  <*  is  to  go  over  to 
the  Sykes's  barn,  and  have  a  real  romp.  It  is 
not  as  good  a  barn  as  ours,  and  all  fluffy  with 
dust ;  but  we  could  have  a  jolly  time  there.  And 
the  Sykes  girls  are  up  to  any  ftin." 

*^  I  wouldn't  go  near  the  Sykes  girls  for  any- 
thing," said  Susie  Parsons,  —  ^  even  to  go  into 
their  barn." 

^'You  are  so  very  dainty,"  said  Effie:  ^the 
Sykeses  are  good  enough." 

^  You  may  go,"  said  Maria  Leonard,  <<  for  I 
sha'n't  be  able  to  give  you  any  sewing;  I  can't 
raise  thimbles  enough.  Gertrude  can  wear  mine, 
and  Rose  will  wear  her  own;  and  here  is  this 
little  one  we  got  for  Tot,  will  just  do  for  Susie. 
And  I  can  wear  this  old  one  of  mother's,  with 
some  paper  wound  round  my  finger.  But  Effie 
will  have  to  go  without,  or  borrow  of  the  neigh- 
bors." 

^  Don't  let  us  have  Effie  sew,"  put  in  Ger- 
trude, quickly ;  **  she  shall  be  our  entertainer, 
and  think  up  the  games  for  us.  We  will  all  be 
the  bees,  and  she  shall  be  the  butterfly  come  to 
visit  us." 

Effie  was  half-fascinated  by  this  plan,  and  be- 
gan to  invent  a  game,  bringing  in  her  favorite 
chivalry,  and  her  knights  and  ladies. 

^O!  I  am  tired  to  death  of  all  that  chivalry 
business,"  interrupted  Maria  Leonard,  —  ^\i  all 
seems  so  childish.     Do  let  ns  play  a  real  game." 

^^  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  calling  chiv- 
alry childish  ! "  exclaimed  Effie,  quite  indignant, 
^  when  there  are  books  full,  and  books  fall  that 
tell  about  it.  You  should  see  the  rows  of  shelves 
that  mamma  has,  full  of  Scott*s  novels,  and 
nothing  but  chivalry  in  them." 

*^  I  have  seen  books  enough,"  said  Maria  Leon- 
ard, indignant  in  her  turn.  '^  I  am  not  sucii  an 
ignoramus  as  you  wish  to  suppose.  Susie,  I 
think  you  ought  to  use  a  little  finer  thread  for 
that  hem." 

^  Let  us  play  the  new  game  of  <  Buried 
Gties,' "  said  Grertrude ;   ^  don't  you  know  what 


fun  we  had  over  it,  when  we  took  tea  with  Su- 
sie ?     Effie,  you  can  learn  it  in  a  minute." 

^  There's  something  that  I  don't  choose  to  do," 
exclaimed  Effie ;  ^*  and  that  is,  to  learn  things, 
and  to  sew  things,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  which 
are  holidays.  If  I  have  to  dig,  dig,  all  the  week, 
I  have  a  right  to  some  fun  on  Saturdays." 

^  I  don't  think  we  '  dig '  much  on  week-days," 
said  Rose. 

^  And  Fm  sure  this  is  fun,"  said  Susie  Par- 
sons; ^or  it  would  be,  if  you  wouldn't  stand 
quarreling  there  any  longer." 

^'  I'll  go  as  soon  as  you  please,"  said  Effie,  run- 
ning for  her  hat  and  coat  ^  I  am  for  the  Sykes's 
barn,  and  am  ready  that  any  should  follow,  who 
does  not  want  to  be  sittmg  sewing  all  the  after- 
noon, as  if  it  were  school." 

*^  We  have  promised  mamma,"  said  Maria 
Leonard,  ^that  we  will  not  go  to  the  Sykes's 
bam  without  leave." 

^  I  don't  care,"  said  Effie.  ^  I  haven't  prom- 
ised anybody,"  and  she  went  off,  slamming  the 
door  after  her. 

"^  I  know  mamma  would  not  like  to  have  ns 
go,"  said  Rosa ;  "  there  are  the  great  Sykes  boya^ 
always  so  rude.  She  don't  object  so  mudi  to 
the  girls." 

"^  I  mean  to  go  over  and  bring  Effie  back,"  said 
Gertrude,  folding  up  her  work ;  ^  it  is  too  cold 
to  play  in  the  barn,  even,  and  I  don't  believe  her 
mother  would  like  it" 

^  I  wouldn't  take  any  trouble  about  it,"  said 
Mana.  *^  We  can  do  better  without  her ;  EflBe 
is  always  wanting  her  own  way.  I  think  she's 
a  selfish  pi —  " 

**  O  stop,  Maria,"  interrupted  Gertrude ;  "  don't 
go  on  so.  You  know  we  all  like  to  have  Eflle 
play  with  us,  and  her  way  is  apt  to  be  an  amus- 
ing way,  so  why  shouldn't  we  let  her  have  it?  " 

I  wonder  if  little  girls  ever  observe  how  ranch 
grander  it  is  to  be  willing  to  let  others  have 
their  own  way,  as  Gertrude  did,  than  to  be  al- 
ways fussing  over  their  own  little  wishes.  Ger- 
trude was  quite  as  fond  of  other  people's  ways 
as  of  her  own;  and  the  end  of  it  was,  that 
the  girls  were  always  consulting  her,  and  asking 
her  opinion,  just  because  she  was  always  gen- 
erous. 

Gertrude  found  Effie  at  the  top  of  the  swing- 
rope,  in  the  Sykes's  bam. 

*^  O  Effie  I "  exclaimed  Gertrade,  <"  don't  yon 
remember  Mr.  Snow  said  that  it  never  was  safe 
to  climb  up  there,  even  with  the  swing  in  your 
bam,  —  and  I  dop't  believe  this  rope  is  firm." 

<"  I  don't  care,"  said  Effie,  sliding  down  the 
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rope.  ^  I  suppose  you  hnve  come  to  persuade 
me  back,  —  but  suppose  we  go  to  your  house, 
instead." 

'^  O  DO,  Effle,  I  am  interested  in  the  sewing," 
said  Gertrude ;  ^  and  so  will  yon  be,  if  you  will 
only  come.  Maria  will  be  willing  to  have  you 
do  anything,  I  know." 

**  I  don't  want  to  hare  anything  to  do  with 
Maria  Leonard,"  exclaimed  EiRe  ;  ^  she's  a  self- 
ish pi —  " 

**0,  stop,"  said  Gertrude,  interrupting  her; 
^  you  know  you  are  really  fond  of  Maria,  and 
she  likes  you.     There's  no  need  of  a  quarrel." 

But  Effie  was  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  Ger- 
trude returned  without  her. 

It  was  a  rainy  day  on  Monday,  but  Effie 
turned  up  at  the  school-house  quite  early.  She 
met  Martha  Sykes,  who  took  her  directly  to  the 
yard,  behind  the  school.  **  It  won't  be  time  for 
school  these  ten  minutes,"  she  said,  ^  and  there's 
such  a  lovely  gutter  in  the  yard.  Ann  and  I  are 
making  a  dam,  and  are  going  to  draw  off  the 
water  for  a  mill-pond  at  the  side." 

Effie  joined  in  the  fun,  and  found  it  so  enter- 
taining tliat  she  and  the  others  came  in  late  for 
school,  and  were  a  little  muddy  besides.  It  had 
been  such  a  stormy  Sunday,  that  Effie  had  not 
been  to  chnrch,  and  had  not  seen  Grertrude  since 
•he  parted  from  her  on  Saturday  afternoon.  As 
soon  as  recess  began,  Gertrude  ran  to  Effie.  ^  O 
Effie,  we  wanted  you  so  much,  Saturday  ! "  she 
exclaimed;  ^  we  had  such  a  nice  time.  John 
Leonard  came  in,  and  Lucy,  and  we  played 
^Cnmjecum,'  and  we  finished  up  two  little 
aprons,  and  Mrs.  Leonard  was  so  surprised." 

**  She  never  found  it  out  till  evening,"  said 
Susie.  *^  When  she  went  to  dear  up  her  work- 
basket  for  Sunday,  there  were  the  two  little 
aprons,  all  done,  —  and  she  was  so  pleased  and 
surprised." 

^  And  we  tried  them  on,"  said  Gertrude,  ^  and 
they  fitted  Jessie  perfectly." 

^  It's  a  great  deal  better  fun  than  working  for 
dolls,"  said  Susie, —  **  their  arms  are  so  stiff,  and 
yon  can't  stand  them  up." 

Effie  was  really  interested  in  the  account  of 
the  surprise,  and  ghid  to  get  back  to  the  company 
of  her  Regulars ;  so  she  graciously  invited  them 
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out  to  the  water-works,  for  Martha  Sykes  came 
hurrying  to  say  that  the  water  was  over  the  dam 
alrettdy,  and  they  must  build  it  higher.  But 
Gertrude  objected  to  the  mud,  and  Maria  Leon- 
ard was  less  careful  in  lier  words,  so  that  Effie 
broke  away  from  her  in  indignation.  ''  I'm  going 
in  for  it  now,"  she  said,  half  to  herself  and  half 
aloud ;  "  those  girls  are  quite  too  poky  to  play 
with ;  they  are  not  going  to  catch  me  for  their 
sewing  bees,  —  I  am  not  going  to  sew  for  Mrs. 
Leonard,  if  I  can't  sew  for  myself.  And  there 
was  Gertrude  looking  at  me  in  her  beseeching 
way.  I  know  she  saw  the  black  and  blue  spot 
on  the  side  of  my  eyes,  that  I  got  when  the 
swing-rope  broke,  Saturday :  but  I  wouldn't  con- 
fess to  her.  And  I  don't  care,  —  I  am  in  for  it, 
and  I  may  as  well  keep  in." 

And  into  the  mud  Effie  went  with  the  Sykeses 
and  the  Cameys,  and  Mary  Porter  at  the  head. 
And  Miss  Tilden  was  sadly  disturbed  by  Effie's 
coming  in  late,  and  bringing  with  her  the  troop 
of  little  girls. 

And  so  it  went  on  for  some  weeks.  Effie  de- 
clared she  was  having  a  splendid  time,  when 
Annie  asked  her  about  her  doings.  Annie  was 
sadly  worried  and  anxious  about  her  mother,  in 
these  days.  She  told  Effie  her  fears,  and  tried  to 
make  her  share  her  anxiety,  and  sympathize  with 
her  trouble ;  but  Effie  was  always  too  hurried 
and  busy  to  stop  and  listen  to  her.  She  remem- 
bered that  her  terror,  before,  had  come  from  a 
false  alarm,  and  she  didn't  mean  to  be  so  dis- 
turbed again.  Of  course  mamma  could  not  go 
out  in  such  cold  and  stormy  weather,  and  she 
would  have  to  be  shut  up  through  the  winter. 
And  she  did  not  see  what  pleasure  she  could  give 
her  mother,  by  merely  going  in  to  look  at  her ; 
and  if  she  could  not  bear  noise,  Effie  thought 
she  had  much  better  keep  out  of  the  house  as 
much  as  possible.  "  For  you  know,"  said  Effie, 
^  these  boots  of  mine  will  squeak,  whatever  I 
do,  and  there  are  so  many  noises  that  I  can't 
possibly  help." 

Annie  had  not  time  to  argue  the  question. 
She  conld  only  be  glad  that  Effie  looked  well 
and  happy,  and  some  day  when  her  mother 
should  be  well  enough,  she  would  talk  with  her 
about  Effie,  and  ask  what  had  better  be  done. 
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^  PiBBA  wit,  pirra,  pirra  wee  !  8Qe  how  I  swing 
on  the  bough  1  The  green  Ivaves  on  this  old 
oak-tree  have  not  long  been  shining  in  the  sun- 
light, and  these  freiih  spring  breezes,  blowing 
through  the  forest,  are  bringing  life  to  the  tiny 
tendrils  and  blossoms  that  will  soon  ^row  in  the 
wood.  When  my  three  little  eggs  are  chipped, 
summer  will  be  here,  and  my  wee  birdies  and  I 
will  fly  through  the  air,  and  rejoice  tof^ther." 

Thas  chirped  a  small  brown  bird,  who  had  once 
been  a  fairy,  in  the  days  long  ago.  But  there 
were  no  more  beautiful  young  princesses  to  com- 
fort, for  ttie  kings  and  queens  of  earth  had  grown 
so  wise  that  they  no  lunger  built  ctistles  of  iron 
and  steel  for  their  charming  daughters,  but  filled 
their  time  so  entirely  with  education  and  the 
conduct  of  life,  tliat,  alas  I  alas !  the  fairies  were 
forgotten.  The  clever  tutors  made  a  stronger 
pnitection  for  the  little  princesses  than  tlie  tow- 
ers of  steel  had  ever  done;  and  the  electric  ma- 
chines had  given  the  poor  fuirii'S  such  a  shock, 
that  they  had  flown  o(f,  in  shuddering  crowds,  to 
Fairy-land,  and  were  seen  no  more. 

*'  But  I  have  been  so  happy  here  in  the  world,** 
said  Imrtgina,  a  fairy  whose  wings  seemed  to  shine 
witli  silver  dew,  ^'  perhaps  the  tiny  children  may 
not  be  too  wise  to  love  to  listen  to  me.'* 

But  when  she  came  in  the  morning  to  whisper 
to  the  children,  they  were  all  busy  with  the  mul- 
tiplication-table ;  and  even  when  the  youngest 
bays  were  playing  with  their  blocks,  she  found 
them  building  steam-engines  and  stables.  Every- 
iliing  must  be  useful, —  which  showed  how  much 
tlio  world  had  improved ! 

''  I  will  fly  away,*'  said  Imagina,  *'  from  old 
£uro[} ',  and  go  to  the  new  land,  £ir  acrosH  the 
sea,  witere,  if  there  are  no  princes  and  princed.«es, 
there  are  merry  .little  hearts  that  may  learn  to 
love  me.*' 

So  she  ch  ^nged  herself  into  a  *^  Mother  Gary's 
Chicken,"  and  .followed  a  splendid  ship  over  the 
ocean.  O  I  Ik  v  the  children  on  the  vessel 
laughed  to  see  he  dip  her  pretty  wings  into  the 
waves,  and  they  t..  ew  crumbs  of  their  sea  bis- 
cuit overboard,  in  hi.  x^s  of  seeing  the  little  bird 
pick  tliem  up. 

One  day  Imagina  flv-  '  on  board  of  the  ship, 
and  nestled  in  the  arms  o  a  child  of  three  years 
old.  As  long  as  she  held  ^e  bird,  what  lovely 
sights  the  baby  saw  I  Over  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel she  gazed,  and  saw  the  se  >  ;:;reen  palaces  un- 
der the  waves.     The  setting  tuu  threw  its  gol- 


den light  down  through  the  water,  and  the  child 
saw  the  graceful  water  fiuries  dancing  among  the 
shells,  and  holding  up  strings  of  pearls,  and 
bright  red  pieces  of  coral  for  her  to  see.  But 
as  she  stretched  out  her  hands  to  take  them,  off 
flew  Imagina,  and  the  baby  saw  no  more. 

After  many  days  the  little  sea-bird  reached 
the  foreign  shore  ;  but  she  had  been  so  happy  as 
a  Mother  Gary's  Ghicken  that  she  thought  she 
would  try  bird  lite  a  little  longer.  So  hhe  twit- 
tered from  the  tree  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
brown  forest  bird,  "  Pirra,  pirra  wit,"  built  hcr- 
self  a  pretty  nest,  and  in  it  laid  the  three  white 
eggs,  of  which  she  was  so  justly  proud. 

Now  Imagina  fotmd  that  it  would  not  do  to 
use  her  wings  too  freely  ;  and  as  she  rested  on 
her  nest,  so  happily  and  contentedly,  resolved  that 
she  would  never  again  be  a  fairy.  All  day  she 
thought  of  her  birdie:>,  —  how  she  would  teach 
them  to  fly,  and  hear  them  chirp  ;  and  she  settled 
down  into  such  a  respectable,  commonplace  bird, 
that  none  of  her  feathered  neighbors  in  the  wood 
ever  suspected  her  of  being  different  from  them- 
selves. They  all  sang  together  when  the  sua 
rose;  and  late  at  night,  this  little  brown  bird 
would  trill,  until  Imagina  thought  her  life  in  the 
woods  more  delightful  than  even  in  the  days 
when  she  had  lent  her  glass  slippers  to  Oinder- 
ella,  or  showed  Jack  the  way  to  the  Ogre's  cas- 
tle, at  the  head  of  the  Bean-stalk. 

For  the  bird  was  the  same  fairy  that  had 
helped  all  the  beautiful  princesses  of  old  ;  but  if 
Imtgina  is  neglected  or  forgotten,  she  flies  away, 
never  more  to  return  ;  and  if  ever  she  is  efe- 
fptsedy  one  does  not  even  hear  of  her  !  She  was 
perfect ly  happy  on  her  own  little  nest,  waiting  for 
tlie  wee  birdies  I  She  cared  nothing  for  the 
world,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  world  cared  just 
as  little  for  her. 

One  morning  Imagina  had  flown  off  her  neat, 
to  the  top  of  the  tree  where  she  lived,  and  sat 
swinging  backward  and  forward  on  the  very 
highest  twig,  when  she  heard  a  great  rustling, 
and  all  the  birds  seemed  singing  to  one  another, 
<'  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  nothing  of  this 
kind  has  ever  happened  before  in  our  forest! 
What  strange  kind  of  young  ones  are  these,  in 
the  little  brown  bird's  nest  ?  " 

Down  flew  Imagina  as  swiftly  as  her  wings 
would  carry  her,  and  looked  into  the  nest  she 
harl  left  a  few  moments  before.  Two  little  curlj 
heads  peeped  out  at  her,  —  and  just  as  she  hoT- 
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ered  at  the  ed  e,  the  third  shell  chipped,  and  two 
merry  black  eyes  glanced  from  a  fiiiry's  face ! 
No  birds  were  to  be  seen,  but  three  pretty  fairies 
snt  in  the  nest,  their  little  arms  stretched  out  to 
the  bird  flying  above  them,  and  three  pairs  of 
tiny  rainbow  wings  were  waiting  to  be  unfolded. 

Tliey  sat  resting  ag^dnst  the  sides  of  the  nest 
that  Imagina  had  lined  so  prettily,  and  were 
so  small,  tiiat  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  the 
mother  bii-d,  under  whose  wing  the  fairy  beings 
soon  fell  asleep. 

*"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  said  Imagina  to  herself. 
^  These  forest-bom  fairies  will  not  have  the  same 
powers  that  our  ancient  race  possess  in  Fairy- 
land, and  yet  I  foresee  that  they  will  not  long  re- 
main ill  this  nest  of  mine.  They  are  pretty  lit- 
tle Fancies !  will  there  be  .room  for  them  in  the 
world,  or  most  they  remain  hidden  forever  be- 
neath the  wing  of  Uieir  mother,  Imagina  ?" 

Now  the  three  Fancies  awoke,  and  stirred  in 
the  nest ;  and  Imagina,  remembering  that  she 
must  be  a  practical  character,  began  to  consider 
what  she  could  get  for  their  breakfast  She 
knew  that  the  darlings  could  never  eat  worms, 
like  the  bird-babies  in  the  neighboring  nests, 
and  yet  Fancies  could  not  live  upon  dew-drops, 
like  real  fiuries.  So  Imagina  said,  ^  Wait,  my 
little  darlings,  until  I  fly  to  the  farm-house  near, 
and  bring  you  something  good  to  eat.** 

So  they  curled  themselves  up  in  the  nest 
again,  and  Imagina  asked  a  woodpecker,  who 
happened  to  be  tapping  at  the  oak-tree,  if  he 
would  be  kind  enough  to  watch  that  the  Fancies 
should  not  take  flight  while  she  was  away.  She 
need  not  have  felt  afraid,  for  none  of  them  could 
fly  just  yet,  except  upon  the  strong  wings  of 
their  mother,  Imagina. 

At  the  &rm-house,  near  by  the  forest,  lived 
little  Annie,  a  busy  child,  who  had  hardly  time, 
in  the  long  summer  days,  for  all  the  pleasures 
that  were  crowded  into  theuL  She  must  see  the 
cows  milked,  and  the  chickens  fed,  the  sheep 
counted,  and  the  old  horse  brought  to  the  door 
for  her  &ther,  the  firmer.  Many  a  pleasant  ride 
had  Annie  taken,  as  her  &ther  held  her  in  front 
of  him,  when  he  rode  around  his  farm :  and  if  he 
waited  long  iu  any  field,  Annie  would  slip  down 
from  the  saddle,  and  find  treasures  innumerable 
beneath  the  large  nut-trees,  that  grew  so  thickly 
in  almost  every  field.  For  Farmer  Clarke  was 
a  pioneer,  and  his  handsome  and  thriving  farm 
had  been  originally  pnrt  of  the  great  forest  where 
the  birds  lived.  His  wife  had  begged  for  many  a 
Btately  tree  that  had  been  marked  for  destruc- 
tion ;  and  although  Mr.  Clarke  was  a  good  far- 


mer, with  no  nonsense  about  him,  he  had  spared 
them  for  the  sake  of  his  good  and  pretty  wife. 
So  Annie  found  plenty  of  acorn  tea-cups,  chest- 
nut burrs,  and  long  pine-cones,  to  play  with, 
while  her  father  was  giving  orders  to  his  men. 
But  on  the  morning  when  the  bird-fairies  were 
bom,  the  farmer  and  his  old  horse  waited  in  vain 
for  Annie.  For  a  large  box  had  come  the  night 
before  for  Mrs.  Clarke,  having  been  sent  from  a 
great  city,  near  the  sen,  where  Annie's  mother 
had  lived  before  she  fi)llowed  Farmer  Clarke  to 
the  Far  West.  Wonderful  things  had  been  found, 
—  pictures,  books,  and  pretty  dresses  for  Annie ; 
and  a  small,  round,  white  box  full  of  beautiful 
sugar-plums.  Annie  sat  on  the  floor  in  the  midst 
of  these  splendid  things,  not  noticing  that  a  little 
brown  bird  had  hopped  in  at  the  window,  and 
with  its  head  on  one  side,  was  looking  at  the  box 
of  sugar-plums  very  much  as  Annie  had  done 
when  they  were  first  discovered. 

<^  Ah !  "  said  Imagina,  for  she  was  the  brown 
bird,  **  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  Annie's  pussy-cat, 
how  glad  I  should  be  to  fly  off  with  one  of  those 
sugared  almonds,  which  would  make  such  a  nice 
breakfast  for  my  darlings  f "  As  she  spoke,  Pussy 
rolled  over,  stretched  out  her  paws,  knocked  over 
the  box,  and  Annie's  sugar-plums  were  scattered 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  room.  In  the  confu- 
sion of  picking  them  off  the  carpet,  Imagina 
seized  one  in  her  bill,  and  fiew  off  merrily  to 
feed  the  little  Fancies  in  the  birdVnest. 

The  bird  dropped  the  nice  white  sugar-plum 
into  the  middle  of  the  nest,  and  broke  it  with  her 
bill  for  the  three  fairy  Fancies.  They  held  out 
their  dainty  little  hands  to  the  bird,  and  smiled 
prettily  as  they  enjoyed  their  breakfast 

^  Now  they  must  have  something  to  drink," 
said  the  mother,  and  away  she  flew  again.  The 
gray  squirrel,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  had  been 
eating  his  breakfast  too,  and  empty  nut-shells  lay 
plentifully  around.  Imagina  took  one  in  her 
bOl,  and  flew  to  the  dairy,  where  Annie's  moth- 
er had  set  the  pans  of  milk,  to  gather  the  thick, 
rich  cream,  of  which  she  would  churn  golden 
butter.  But  what  did  Imagina  care  for  that? 
She  flew  round  and  round  the  dairy,  and  being  a 
very  clever  bird,  contrived  to  fill  her  nut-shell 
with  cream  for  her  three  babies.  It  was  pretty 
to  see  the  Fancies  drinking  in  turn  from  the 
squirrel's  cup,  while  their  mother  rested  on  the 
nearest  branch,  and  sang  a  joyful  song. 

After  their  good  breakfkst,  the  bird  attended 
to  her  housekeeping,  —  that  is  to  say,  she  turned 
all  the  chipped  egg-shells  out  of  the  nest,  and 
let  the  nut-shell  &11  over  the  side.     The  squir- 
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rel,  who  was  pacing  at  the  time,  looked  up  as 
the  shell  fell  on  his  nose,  and  wondered  at  the 
three  little  curly  heads  that  peeped  over  the  edge 
of  the  nest. 

^  I  must  ran  up  and  see,"  said  he,  *^  what  mj 
new  neighbors  are  like." 

So  he  jumped  along  from  bough  to  bough,  un- 
til his  sparkling  black  eyes  could  see  into  the 
bird's-nesL  Two  little  Fancies  had  fallen  asleep, 
but  the  eldest  stood  up  in  the  nest,  holding  care- 
f  .lly  by  the  edge,  and  the  squirrel  felt  that  he 
i  ad  never  seen  anything  so  lovely.  She  nodded 
merrily  to  him,  and  he  thought,  "  When  she  is 
older,  I  must  coax  her  down  to  my  home."  Poor 
old  stupid  fellow !  to  think  that  be  could  induce 
a  bright- winged  Fancy  to  hide  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree! 

Imagina,  having  finished  her  song,  flew  back 
to  her  nest ;  and  finding  only  one  of  her  darlings 
awake,  determined  that  she  should  fiy  abroad 
with  her,  and  see  something  of  the  world.  So 
the  tiny  hands  were  clasped  around  the  neck  of 
the  bird,  and  Imagtna  flew  off  with  her  little  one 
on  her  back. 

Meanwhile,  Annie  had  come  to  play  in  the 
wood.  She  came  directly  under  the  tree  where 
the  bird  lived,  and  sat  down  to  build  a  house  with 
the  nuts  scattered  around,  and  to  plant  a  pretty 
flower-garden,  made  of  moss  and  the  wild  flowers 
that  grew  in  the  wood.  She  had  brought  her 
box  of  sugar-plums  with  her,  and  the  Fancies 
(who  had  again  awakened)  saw  the  same  good 
things  below,  on  which  they  had  made  their  first 
breakfast 

^  Let  us  try  to  fly  down,  and  frolic  with  that 
little  girl,"  said  one.  ^  I  am  sure  Annie  will  be 
glad  to  have  merry  Fancies  to  play  with  her." 

So  they  unfolded  their  shining  wings,  and 
stepped  upon  Uie  edge  of  the  nest  One  flutter 
of  excitement  as  they  tried  their  wings  for  the 
first  time,  and  hand  in  hand  they  flew  together  to 
the  foot  of  the  tree.  At  first  Annie  thought  she 
saw  two  brilliant  butterflies,  and  started  up  to 
catch  them.  She  was  delighted,  however,  to  see 
that  they  were  fiiiries,  who  had  come  to  visit  her. 
They  danced  on  the  wild  flowers  that  Annie  had 
gathered,  and  immediately  they  seemed  more  fra- 


grant than  befbre^  The  Fancies  showed  Annie 
how  to  twine  the  flowers  into  beautifiil  wreaths, 
and  flew  before  her  to  the  spots  where  she  oould 
gather  the  ripest  red  wintergreen  berries.  To- 
gether they  peeped  into  the  squirrel's  home ;  and 
Annie,  who  had  never  seen  anything  before  but 
a  pile  of  nuts,  was  shown  how  neatly  everything 
was  arranged  for  housekeeping,  and  how  happy 
the  squirrel  would  be  during  the  long  winter  in 
his  cozy  home.  The  Fancies  did  not  take  much 
notice  of  the  busy  ants,  and  the  hard-working 
bees ;  but  were  delighted  with  an  ugly  little  frog, 
who  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy 
himself.  But  he  took  such  extraordinary  lei^ 
and  winked  so  cunningly  at  the  Fancies  and 
Annie,  that  they  thought  him  a  most  charming 
playfellow. 

When  the  time  came  for  Annie  to  go  home^ 
her  companions  could  not  bear  to  part  fixim  her. 
**^  Let  us  make  our  home  with  this  curly-beaded 
little  girl,"  said  the  sbters,  ^  and  then  not  only 
will  she  enjoy  her  childhood  more,  but  if  we 
never  leave  her,  her  life  will  be  beautiful  and 
happy.  Perhaps  some  day  she  will  find  that 
cherishing  bright  Fancies  will  not  make  her  lest 
good  and  useful  in  the  world,  and  we  are  sure 
that  we  cannot  ourselves  be  happier  than  living 
with  a  merry  little  child.** 

So  they  flew  home  with  Annie,  played  with 
her  every  day,  and  each  night  flew  around  her 
pillow,  and  gave  her  pretty  dreams. 

Meanwhile  Imagina  had  returned,  and  was 
not  surprised  to  find  the  little  ones  flown.  As 
the  first-bom  was  now  almost  too  large  for  the 
nest  (for  Fancies  grow  rapidly),  they  flew  away 
again  together.  The  nest  is  now  deserted, — 
two  lovely  Fancies  live  in  Annie's  pleasant  home^ 
and  another  flies  abroad  upon  the  wings  of  tlie 
fairy  bird.  And  wherever  Lnagina  and  her 
dHUghter  fly,  the  world  seems  happier,  for  all 
parents  then  think  their  own  children  the  hand- 
somest and  best  Fancy  whimpers  to  them  that 
never  were  little  ones  so  good  and  so  pretty,  se 
clever  and  talented ;  and  the  wonderful  bird  sings 
a  bewitching  song  of  the  happy  time  that  is  al- 
ways coming,  when  all  will  be  bright  and  pri- 
ons. 
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The  next  day  was  Saturday.  The  children 
talked  a  great  deal  about  the  beee,  and  wished 
the  eveuing  would  come.  Mr.  Lape  had  Shake- 
speare among  his  books,  and  he  read  them  the 
description  of  the  hive  in  "  King  Henry  V."  and 
told  them  much  of  the  habits  of  bees.  After 
sapper  Mr.  Jones  and  his  two  boys  appeared 
iu  their  large  wagon,  and  while  they  waited  for 
the  schoolmaster,  the  children  talked  to  Mr. 
Jones.  John  told  him  about  the  description  of 
the  hive,  and  read  it  to  him.  The  old  borderer 
scratched  his  head  lustily  as  John  read,  twice 
asking  him  to  read  parts  of  it  over,  and  when  he 
bad  finished,  he  said, — 

•*  That's  mighty  perty,  but  the  man  wot  wrote 
it  didn't  know  as  much  of  bees  as  a  woodsman 
dtjes.  I'm  not  for  sottiug  a  female  above  a  man, 
but  they  have  no  king  at  all ;  they  have  a  queen." 
The  schoolmaster  now  came  in  sight.  Mr. 
liape  put  a  cask  in  the  wagon,  the  children  tum- 
bled in,  and  they  were  off. 

**'  You  folks  in  the  settlem<*nts  do  not  know 
how  well  off  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Jonei*,  tapping 
the  cask  on  which  he  sat,  ^  having  somethin'  to 
hold  your  plunder.  Why  when  we  were  out  for 
three  year,  the  only  thing  we  had  that  would 
hold  was  marm's  wash-tub,  that  I  made  out  of  a 
bar]  and  chinked  between  the  staves." 

Hattie  reminded  him  of  his  promise  to  tell 
them  about  the  Indians. 

"  Wall,  ther's  not  much  to  tell ;  you  see  they 
didn't  trouble  us  any,  only  they  were  thievish 
and  cunnin.'  K  White  Head  and  me  chanced 
to  kill  a  bar  or  a  deer,  and  couldn't  take  it 
liome,  and  hung  the  flesh  up  to  dry  or  cached 
the  skin,  and  they  found  it,  they  were  sure 
to  take  it  off.  K  we  came  across  a  swarm  of 
bees  ill  a  tree,  and  blazed  it,  and  they  found 
it  arter  we  had  led,  they  paid  no  attention  to 
our  mark  at  all,  but  stripped  it  dean,  and  when 
^ve  went  for  it  ther  wa'n*t  none  ther.  Now  you 
8«e  it's  the  law  of  the  woods,  that  what  a  man 
comes  on  first  is  his,  and  if  he  puts  his  mark  on 
it,  he  has  as  much  right  to  it  as  if  he  had  paid 
tfae  money  down,  and  for  another  party  to  take 
it  is  stealin.'  No  true  hunter  would  tuck  a 
tiling  another  had  blazed. 

^  White  Head  and  me  went  m  couples  like. 


My  cabin  was  his  home  when  he  wanted  it  to  be. 
Sometimes  he  wouldn't  be  anigh  it  for  weeks  at 
a  time,  and  he  never  slept  in-doors  unless  the 
weather  was  uncommon  ugly.  One  day  in  the 
fall  he  come  along,  and  he  says,  ^  Lad,'  says  he, 
^  there's  a  nice  bee  settlement  in  them  trees  by 
the  Fawn's  Leap,  —  sweetnin'  for  marm  and  the 
little  ones  all  winter.  I  think  we'd  best  be 
about  gittin'  it,  for  though  Tve  blazed  it,  the  red- 
skins have  such  a  sweet  tooth  in  their  heads,  I 
am  a  little  afeard  they  may  fall  foul  of  it,  for 
I  kinder  think  the  Red  Fox  suspicioned  me,  for 
I  seed  him  skulkin'  not  fur  off  arier  I  had  left 
ther.  I'se  not  paid  him  yet  for  robbin'  my  cache, 
and  if  he  plays  me  a  trick  this  time,  I  bound 
I'll  be  even  with  him.' 

*^  As  I  was  tellin'  you,  we  had  nothin'  to  put 
anything  in.  Marm,  she  had  let  me  have  her 
tub  to  salt  down  some  meat  for  winter,  and  had 
did  her  washin'  at  the  creek.  I  had  sawed  up 
some  logs,  and  kind  of  dug  out  some  wooden 
bowls,  but  now  we  were  put  to  it,  and  I  couldn't 
think  of  lettin'  the  honey  slip.  So  I  told  White 
Head  I  would  go  to  Jim  Fraiser's  and  see  if  I 
could  get  a  barl.  When  I  got  to  Jim's,  I  found 
Red  Fox  had  been  ahead  of  me.  Jim  begun  to 
tell  me  of  his  antics,  and  how  he  had  drunk  so 
much  whiskey  he  was  most  blind,  and  tuck  Jim's 
big  dog  for  his  pony,  and  how  he  tried  to  git  on 
his  back,  and  tumbled  off  and  rolled  over,  and 
the  dog  would  have  tore  him  to  pieqes  only  he 
was  chained. 

^  I  got  it  out  of  Jim  that  he  had  been  bar- 
terin'  some  beaver  skins  and  honey.  Then  I 
knew  he'd  found  the  bee  settlement,  and  I  man- 
aged to  git  sight  of  the  skins,  and  sure  enough, 
they  were  White  Head's  skins  that  had  been 
stolen  from  his  cache,  —  had  his  mark  on  'em.  I 
said  nothin'  but  talked  Jim  out  of  lettin'  me  have 
a  barl,  and  with  it  made  for  home. 

*'  White  Head  was  hoppin'  when  I  told  him, 
but  we  went  to  the  '  Fawn's  Leap '  to  see  what 
the  sneaking  Fox  had  done.  When  we  got 
there  sure  enough  the  honey  was  gone. 

**  *  It's  tuck  lately,  lad,'  says  White  Head,  « or 
the  bees  wouldn't  be  makin'  such  a  fiiss.  I 
reckon  he  went  to  Jim's  with  part  on  it  to  git 
^  fire-water ; "  he'll  come  back  to-day  for  the  rest' 
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*^  The  bees  were  bnzzin'  round  mad.  Two  pr 
three  on  'em  stung  me,  and  while  I  was  stampin' 
aboiit  with  the  pain  I  saw  a  little  dribble  of 
hone  J  on  the  arth.  I  followed  it  off  into  the 
bushes  wher  it  went  zigzag  like.  '  Here's  his 
trail,'  I  culled  to  White  Head. 

*^  <  He's  not  fur  off,'  he  sed,  and  we  kept  arter 
it,  now  seein'  a  drap  oo  the  arth,  now  on  the 
leaves  of  the  low  scrubs,  and  then  a  great  dab 
agin  a  tree.  '  We'll  be  up  to  him  shortly  ;  he's 
so  drunk  he  can't  navigate :  see,  here  he  banged 
agin  this  oak.'  White  Head  pointed  to  a  patch 
of  the  sweet  a*runniu'  down  the  trunk.  *  What- 
ever he's  got  the  plunder  in  it  leaks.' 

^A  few  yards  further  and  the  trail  tuck  us 
into  a  thicket ;  and  ther,  layin'  on  his  back,  dead 
dioiuk,  with  his  empty  whiskey  jug  on  one  si<le 
him,  and  a  big  buffalo  sack  full  of  honey  on 
'tother,  was  Bed  Fox. 

"  *  You  sneakin'  thief,'  said  White  Head,  guvin* 
him  a  kick.  ^  You  take  the  honey,  lad;  Fee  how 
it's  dribblin'  out,  and  I*H  take  care  of  him.' 

"  •  What  are  you  goin'  to  do  with  him  ?'  I  asked. 

*<  <  Guv  him  over  to  the  bees ;  they'll  punish 
him  enough,'  he  answered. 

^Ther  was  plenty  on  'em  round  ther',  I 
thought  I  know'd  they  followed  pretty  sharp 
arter  me  when  I  shouldered  the  sack,  and  kept 
me  a-slappin'  my  face  ri<;ht  smart  I  looked  be- 
hind and  saw  White  Head  a-dniggiii'  Bed  Fox 
by  one  leg,  and  he  was  no  ways  tender  of  him, 
nuther.  Every  now  and  then,  as  the  Ingen's 
head  would  bump  agin  a  tree  or  his  hair  get  tan- 
gled in  the  bushes,  and  White  Head  would  guv 
a  jerk  to  git  it  loose,  the  Fox  would  mutter  and 
kind  of  half  rouse  up. 

"  Presently  we  got  to  the  bee  tree.  I  kept 
aside  a  little.  Most  on  um  was  still  in  confu- 
sion like,  sum  a-travelliii'  up  and  down  the  tree, 
and  sum  had  collected  upon  the  drops  on  the 
aith,  and  looked  like  black  patches.  White 
Head  dragged  the  In^ien  close  up  to  the  hole  in 
the  tree,  which  was  right  down  nigh  to  the  arth, 
turned  him  over  on  his  face,  dropped  his  jug 
alongside,  and  cum  off. 

^  '  They'll  sting  him  to  death,'  says  I. 

•**No,'  says  he,  *tliey'U  punish  him  right 
smart,  and  lam  him  a  lesson.  I  turned  him  on 
his  fiice  so  they  can*t  git  in  his  eyes.' 

^  Soon  as  I  got  to  the  cabin,  I  emptied'  the 
sack  into  the  barL  *Now,  lad,  berry  it,'  said 
White  Head.  *  I  don't  want  him  to  suspicion 
you;  he  might  trouble  marm  when  you  wam't 
here,  and  this  is  my  fight  Til  take  the  buffalo 
and  drap  it  in  the  woods  somewher.' 


**  I  dug  a  hole  in  the  comer  of  the  cabin  and 
put  the  barl  in  it,  and  kivered  it  up  so  natonl 
like,  not  even  an  Ingen  could  find  it 

^  It  was  more  than  a  week  before  I  seed  tbe 
Fox  agin  ;  then  I  met  him  in  the  woods,  and  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  had  the  small-pox,  but  he  sed 
nil  thin'  to  me.  He  made  straight  for  my  cabin 
though,  and  asked  marm  for  something  to  eat 
when  he  found  I  wam't  there.  She  guv  it  to  him, 
and  sed  he  peered  every  wher  with  his  eyes  while 
he  sot  eatin'.  White  Head  couldn't  help  a-condo- 
lin'  with  him  when  he  saw  him,  and  asked  him 
how  he  liked  bees,  but  he  was  a  kind  of  afeaitl 
of  the  old  hunter.  The  Ingens  have  a  great  re- 
spect for  a  man  who  gits  ahead  on  'em." 

'*I  think  White  Head  was  very  cruel,"  said 
Hattie,  as  the  old  man  paused. 

'^  Wall,  I  don't  know,"  —  scratching  his  head. 
^  It  wam't  doin'  as  the  preachers  teU  us  to  do, 
but  a  man  has  to  look  out  for  himself  in  d» 
woods.  Here  we  are,"  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
a  large  island  on  the  prairie.  ^  The  bees  are 
preparin'  for  sleep,  I  reckon." 

^  It*s  a  long  hour  yet  to  dusk,"  said  Mr.  Lape ; 
^  we  had  supper  early.  The  moon  is  full ;  it 
won't  be  dark  to-night" 

^  Now  come,  step  about  lively  and  git  togeUi^ 
a  smart  chance  of  leaves  and  brush.  I  see 
smoke- weed  over  ther,"  said  Mr.  Jones  to  hii 
boys. 

The  place  was  a  wooded  oasis  in  the  prairie, 
with  many  trees  upon  it,  and  running  through  it 
was  a  small  creek  a  yard  or  more  wide,  which 
seemed  a  natural  drain  for  the  sloughs  with 
which  the  island  was  surrounded.  The  chil- 
dren busied  themselves  getting  together  the 
leaves,  the  schoolmaster  assisting  them. 

"  Do  the  bees  li%e  upon  the  juice  they  suck 
from  flowers  ?  "  Hattie  asked  him. 

^  No,  the  old  bees  live  upon  honey,  but  the 
young  ones  feed  on  bee-bread." 

"  Bee-bread !    I  never  heard  of  it  before." 

'^  It  b  called  bee-bread.  It  is  the  pollen  of 
flowers,  a  bitter  substance  which  settles  npon 
the  hairs  with  which  the  bodies  of  these  insects 
are  covered." 

^  Is  it  true  what  Mr.  Jones  told  us,  that  the 
bees  follow  the  white  man  ?  " 

^  So  it  is  said.  Some  years  ago  I  heard  Iiont* 
ers  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  say  that  tliere 
were  no  bees  in  that  region,  but  they  were  slowlj 
travelling  in  that  direction.  The  trappen, 
where  they  are  found,  bait  their  bear  traps  with 
honey-comb.  If  a  bee-hunter  comes  across  s 
solitary  bee  in  tbe  woods  or  on  the   prairie,  he 
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will  watch  it  and  track  it  to  Its  hive,  although  it 
may  be  miles  away.  His  performanceB  in  this 
respect  are  woDderf'ul.  Having  a  keen  eye,  and 
knowing  that  the  insect  always  flies  in  a  straight 
line,  he  seldom  fails  to  reach  its  store-house.  I 
heard  of  a  party  once,  who  were  oat,  and  were 
half  starved  for  something  to  eat,  when  one  of 
their  number  chanced  to  see  several  bees  on 
some  bashes.  He  succeeded  in  catching  one  of 
them,  and  fastened  a  large  piece  of  wild  cotton 
to  it  and  let  it  loose,  then  he  followed,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  they  all  had  a  delicious 
meal." 

Mr.  Jones  was  heard  calling  for  the  ^'  smoke 
BtufT,**  and  they  hastened  back  with  their  loads. 

Active  preparations  were  made  to  secure  the 
prize,  the  Are  was  made,  then  the  casks  and 
buckets  were  taken  from  the  wagon,  and  it  was 
driven  to  a  distance  and  the  horses  securely  tied, 
that  they  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  being 
stung. 

The  girls  were  advised  to  take  seats  in  the 
wagon  and  stay  there,  but  they  objected,  as  they 
wished  to  see  all  that  was  going  on.  The 
schoolmaster  wet  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
tied  it  over  his  face,  in  such  a  way  that  he  could 
see  and  breathe,  and  showed  the  girls  how  to  do 
the  same.  Mr.  Jones  laughed  at  these  precau- 
tions. 

One  of  the  bee-trees  was  hollow  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  trunk,  and  had  a  large 
opening  near  the  roots.  At  this  opening  they 
placed  the  leaves,  sticks,  and  dried  grass,  and  set 
the  whole  on  fire.  Seizing  their  axes,  Mr. 
Lape  and  Mr.  Jones  began  cutting  away  at  the 
tree,  while  the  schoolmaster  plied  the  fire  with 
the  fuel  the  children  brought.  Soon  there  was 
a  terrible  buzzing,  and  the  bees  began  to  pour 
out,  but  the  chopping  went  on.  With  his  face 
close  to  the  ground  the  *^  master  "  raked  up  the 
leaves ;  the  smoke  was  so  dense  the  children 
ooulil  not  see  what  the  men  were  doing. 

"  Whew,"  and  Mr.  Lape  and  Mr.  Jones  threw 
down  their  axes,  and  running  out  beyond  the 
amoke,  dropped  on  the  ground.  After  a  few  min- 
utes breathing  the  fresh  air,  they  began  to  ply 
them  again. 

Schatfer  now  arrived  on  horseback  and  took 
Mr.  Lape*s  axe,  while  he  went  to  nssist  in  keep- 
ing up  the  smoke,  for,  as  Mr.  Jones  said.  *'  the 
bees  were  getting  party  lively."  Almost  blinded 
and  nearly  choked,  ihey  still  kept  at  work,  only 
occasionally  running  out  from  the  cloud. 

The  bees  were  thick  about  and  hummed  an- 
grily, but  seemed  bUnded  and  bewildend.     The 


children  were  approaching  with  their  loads, 
when  Mr.  Lape  shouted,  ^^Keep  back,  .keep 
back,"  at  the  same  time  waving  his  hand  to 
them.  The  girls  dnipped  their  burdens  and 
turned  to  run.  Just  then,  Leo,  who  had  been 
poking  in  the  smoke,  dat^hed  forward,  shaking 
his  head  and  flapping  his  huge  ears  from  side  to 
side,  pursued  by  a  detachment  of  maddened 
bees.  In  endeavoring  to  distance  his  pursuers, 
he  rushed  blindly  against  Alice,  and  threw  her 
down.  They  rolled  over  together,  Leo  striking 
out  wildly  at  his  enemies,  and  Alice  receiving 
the  blows  intended  for  thenu 

Hurt  by  the  dog  and  stung  by  the  bees,  she 
began  to  cry.  Mr.  Lape  went  to  her  assistance, 
and  covered  the  stings  with  soft  mud  from  the 
creek,  then  .  bade  both  the  girls  remain  in  the 
wagon  where  he  placed  them. 

Leo  still  lay  where  he  had  fallen,  tossing  from 
side  to  side,  and  giving  little  sharp  barks,  while 
he  fought  the  air  with  his  paws,  making  frantic 
efforts  to  rub  his  nose  in  the  moist  earth.  For 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  chopping  went  on  un- 
interruptedly. 

Swarming  from  their  hive  and  peeking  refuge 
from  the  smoke,  the  bees  got  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Schaffer's  horse,  which  he  had  tied  near 
where  they  were  at  work.  For  some  time  the 
animal  had  been  restive,  and  now  began  to  I'ear 
and  prance.  Feaiing  he  would  break  loose, 
Schafler  dropped  his  axe  and  went  to  the  horse's 
head,  throwing  off  his  coat  and  opening  his 
shirt  as  he  did  so,  for  he  was  overheated.  As 
the  bees  became  more  infuriated  in  their  attacks, 
the  pony  jerked  and  kicked  violently,  and  Schaf- 
fer  begun  also  to  suffer  from  them,  exposed  as 
he  was  to  their  darts.  He  held  stoutly  to  the 
bridle,  but  the  animal  would  jerk  up  his  head, 
one  moment  bringing  him  to  his  toes,  and  al- 
most takmg  him  off  his  feet,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly letting  him  down  with  a  bounce,  when 
Schafier  would  take  breath  and  slap  his  breast 
or  other  part  of  his  body,  on  which  the  fde  had 
settled ;  the  next  instant  the  horse  would  shake 
his  mane,  and  kick  out.  and  in  the  second  of 
rest  which  followed,  SchafTer  would  dance  firat 
on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other,  slapping  the  while, 
and  muttering  in  German.  The  two  girls,  who 
were  watching  the  contest,  almost  hurt  them- 
selves langhiiig. 

Presently  Mr.  Jones's  voice  was  heard,  "  Clear 
the  way  !  the  tree  is  coming."  This  was  followed 
by  a  crash,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  horse  broke 
loose  and  galloped  off.  Schaffer  gathered  him- 
self up  from  the  ground  where  he  was  thrown, 
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and  made  for  the  creok^  where  they  could  hear 
him  Bpla^hiug  iu  the  water. 

As  the  tree  fell,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Lape,  and  tlie 
schoolmaster  ran  out  from  the  smoke  and  rested 
a  few  moments.  Then  Mr.  Jones  called,  ^  Bring 
the  wedges."  The  cloud  of  smoke  was  in- 
creased, aud  the  girls  could  hear  tliem  driving 
the  wedges  in  to  split  the  tree.  Soon  buckets 
and  barrels  were  iu  roquisitiou,  and  the  golden 
honey  gladdened  their  eyes. 

It  had  taken  so  much  more  time  than  they 
supposed  it  would  to  cut  down  this  tree,  it  was 
determined  to  leave  the  other  fur  another  season* 


The  barrels  were  filled  and  put  in  the  wagon, 
the  tools  collected,  aud  in  high  spirits  they 
left  for  home,  after  calling  Schaffer  again  ai^ 
again,  but  receiving  no  answer.  The  moon  was 
full,  and  there  was  not  a  shadow  to  be  seen  on 
the  prairie. 

^  We  have  all  been  wounded  in  the  -battle 
with  the  bees,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  looking 
at  the  mud-smeared  faces  and  hands. 

^  I  can't  see  any  fun  in  bee  hunting,"  said 
Alice  querulously. 

^  You  don't  see  fun  in  anything,"  was  John's 
retort 


**  I  don't  think  Mr.  Schaffer  thought  there  was 
much  fun  in  it,"  said  Hal  tie. 

They  laughed  heartily.  "  It  was  no  joke  to 
him,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  pausing  for  breath ;  "  the 
bees  had  got  between  his  shirt  and  f»kin."  They 
laughed  and  sang,  and  Mr.  Jones  told  stories  of 
border  life,  and  they  could  scarce  believe  they 
were  there,  when  they  saw  the  house  and  bams. 


Long  years  after,  when  Hattie  was  married, 
and  Mr.  Lape  was  a  Senator  in  Congress,  and 
the  schoolmaster  an  eminent  lawyer,  the  three 
met  in  an  elegant  drawing-room  at  an  evening 
party,  recalled  this  bee  hunt,  aud  laughed  hear- 
tily over  the  recollection  of  Schaffer's  troubles 
and  Mr.  Jones's  stories,  which  they  were  not 
Hktly  soon  to  forget. 
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THE  LIGHT-HOUSE   CHILD. 

BY  M.  ANGIBR  ALDBN. 

Near  tbe  cliff's  gray  edge  the  light-house  child      With  a  shudder,  ihe  storm,  as  it  swept  o'er  the 
Laj,  and  looked  down  at  the  sea  growing  wild  ;  main, 

Cried  out  to  the  sea  to  restore  her  again. 
Watched  the  wild  sea-birds,  whose  dissouant  cry 
Startled  the  gloom  of  the  sea  and  the  sky.  It  could  not,  —  for  mermaids,  in  petulant  play. 

Had  rifled  the  sea  of  its  ill-gotten  prey. 
Baptured,  she  listened,  —  no  shadow  of  fear 
Clouding  her  soul  at  the  lullaby  drear.  They  carried  her  down  &thoms  deep  to  their 

cave. 
And  laughed  in  her  glee  when  the  scattering    That  was  builded  of  corals  and  shells  'neath  the 

spray  wave ; 

Thrown  from  the  sea,  fell  cold  where  she  lay. 

White  as  the  sea-foam,  her  own  little  bed 
Waited  the  touch  of  her  bright,  truant  head. 

Nobody  knew  that  out  in  the  night, 

She  welcomed  the  kiss  of  the  gleaming  sea^prite. 

Only  the  light  from  tlie  beacon  on  high 
Kept  watch  on  her  face,  like  a  vigilant  eye. 


Gleaming  and  glistening  with  jewels  and  ore, 
Spoils   from    the   ships    that  would    sail    never- 
more. 

There,  'midst  the   shells  and  the  wild  sea- weed 

bloom. 
They  laid  her  to  rest  in  the  Ocean's  cold  tomb. 

And  chanted  a  requiem,  each  sobbing  sea-shell 
Mournfully  souiidiug  its  sorrowful  knell. 
Fearless  she  lingered,  unheeding  the  roar 

Of  the  waves,  as   they  mightily  rushed   to  the    Then   turning,  they   left   her,  and   laughing   in 
shore,  —  play, 

Glided  with  sinuous  motion  away. 
The  cold,  eager  sea,  that  crept  near  and  more 

near.  No  human  eye  o'er  the  little  one  wept : 

Still  crooning  tlie  while  its  lullaby  drear :  Each  loving  heart  soon  to  mourn  for  her,  slept 

Chaining  her  senses  with  weirdest  of  charms.  Only  the  eye  of  the  beacon  gleamed  red. 

Till  it  bore  her  away  in  its  pitiless  arms.  As  down  through  the  deep  it  gazed  on  the  dead. 


A  FROLIC. 


BY  B,  JOHNSON. 


There  bad  been  a  great  commotion  all  the 
morning,  several  guests  were  visiting  at  the 
house,  and  they  and  all  the  neighbors  were  going 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  glen.  So  a  ham  was 
boiled,  cake  and  sandwiches  were  made,  cold  tea 
was  put  up  in  bottles,  lemons  and  sugar  were 
packed  for  lemonade,  pails  of  ice  were  stowed 
under  the  seats  of  the  carryall,  and  all  sorts  of 
things  were  done  in  preparation  for  the  picnic 
Little  Tom  was  rather  neglected  in  the  confusion. 


and  enjoyed  himself  greatly,  as  neglected  children 
always  do.  Perhaps  time  would  have  been  saved 
by  appointing  five  or  six  people  to  watch  him  and 
do  nothing  else,  for  the  mischief  he  accomplished 
in  that  one  morning  of  liberty  was  wonderful. 
In  Uie  first  place,  he  "  cleaned  house  "  by  dip- 
ping a  wet  cloth  in  the  earth  in  a  flower-pot, 
and  rubbing  it  over  the  new,  light-colored  paper 
in  the  dining-room.  Then  he  went  to  the 
kitchen,  where  a  fire  was  burning  in  the  large 
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brick  oven,  and  seizing  a  moment  when  Nancy's 
back  was  turned,  he  threw  in  stick  after  stick  of 
wood  until  the  oven  was  crammed  full.  "  Well," 
said  Nancy,  as  she  picked  the  burning  wood  out, 
stick  by  stick,  **  of  all  the  children  I  ever  did 
see  ! "  Then  he  ruoamaged  about  in  the  shed  and 
found  a  bag  of  guano.  He  thought  it  was  gin- 
ger. ar)d  the  idea  struck  him  that  if  he  mixed  it 
with  the  flour,  all  the  bread  would  be  ginger- 
bread in  future,  so  he  dragged  it  along,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  pouring  it  into  the  flour-barrel,  and 
was  found  stirring  it  in  with  a  stick.  He  meant 
no  harm,  and  was  very  much  grieved  when  he 
found  that  his  conduct  was  amsidered  very 
wrong.  He  had  been  promised  that  he  should 
go  out  to  see  the  carriages,  which  were  to  as- 
semble at  the  Judge's  door,  in  order  to  set  out 
together,  and  as   Susie   found  him   very  diriy 


13J» 


when  she  came  home  from  school,  she  under- 
took to  make  him  nice ;  so  she  washed  him,  and 
curled  his  hair,  and  dresj^ed  him  entirely  in 
white  ;  then  she  left  him  a  few  minutes  on  the 
front  door-steps,  telling  him  to  watch  for  the 
carriages.  While  she  was  away  Tom  found  a 
hoe  and  dug  a  larpre  hole  in  his  mother's  flower- 
bed, and  when  Susie  came  back  she  found  him 
sitting  in  this  hole,  and  busily  trying  to  bury  him- 
self. She  had  just  time  to  brush  some  of  the 
dirt  off  his  white  dress  and  yellow  curis,  when 
the  carriages  began  to  arrive,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  party  had  started,  and  left  Susie  and 
her  two  best  friends  gazing  mournfully  afler 
them. 

The  girls  came  slowly  back  into  the  yard, 
and  sat  down  on  the  door-steps.  Each  told  what 
her  mother  had  carried  as  a  contribution  to  the 
picnic,  and  fur  a  little  while  each  found  comfor^ 
in  the  secret  thought,  that  her  mother's  things 
-r^we  the  nicest  of  all,  though  they  were  too 


polite  to  mention  this  idea.  But  it  is  a  very 
dismal  thing  to  be  left  behind  by  a  pleasure 
party,  and  the  little  girls  felt  very  sad.  **  They 
might  just  as  well  have  taken  us,"  said  Dora; 
^  school  does  not  keep  this  afternoon,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  I  don't  see  why  they  didn't 
take  us." 

"There  wasn't  room,"  said  Mabel;  « all  the 
horses  and  carriages  have  gone,  and  they  are  all 
full  of  grown  up  people." 

"  Our  old  brown  farm  horse  is  at  home,"  said 
Susie,  "but  there  would  not  be  anybody  to  drive 
us." 

"  Poh,"  said  Dora,  "  I  can  drive  as  well  as  any- 
body ;  let's  go  now." 

"  £ben  would  harness  for  us,  I  know,"  said 
Susie,  "  but  Hannah 's  gone,  and  I  promised 
mother  that  I  would  take  care  of  Tom  all  the 
afternoon." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Dora,  "  well  take  him 
with  us." 

"  But,"  said  Mabel,  thoughtfully,  "  do  you  sup- 
pose our  mothers  will  like  to  have  us  go  without 
leave?" 

"  Of  course  they  will,"  said  Dora,  promptly ; 
"  they  would  have  taken  us,  I  know,  only  there 
wasn't  room  enough,  and  they  never  thought  of 
the  old  brown  horse." 

This  animal  did  not  belong  to  the  family,  but 
was  a  stupid,  rough -looking,  old  nag,  hired  for 
some  extra  work  which  was  being  done  on  the 
farm.  £ben  felt  that  the  giris  could  take  it 
without  danger  of  lieing  run  away  with,  but 
no  vehicle  fit  for  use  had  been  left  behind. 
However,  the  girls  were  not  easily  discouraged, 
and  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with 
an  old  farm  wagon  without  any  seat,  and  with 
a  large  hole  in  the  bottouL  Then  an  old,  worn- 
out  harness  was  hunted  up,  and  Eben  tied  it  to- 
gether with  rope  to  make  it  safe.  So  tliey  set 
off.  One  of  the  girls  knelt  in  front  to  drive, 
and  the  others  sat  on  the  bottom,  and  kept  Tom 
from  falling  through  the  hole.  They  were  de- 
lighted with  their  equipage,  and  thought  it  mucli 
better  fun  than  a  pro|)er  horse  and  chaise.  At 
all  events,  the  horse  could  not  complain  of  the 
wagon,  or  the  wagon  of  the  harness,  for  they  all 
looked  very  much  alike.  The  drive  was  a  long 
one,  and  the  girls  found  it  rather  warm  as  they 
had  not  thought  of  parasols ;  but  they  enjoyed 
themselves  highly,  and  laughed  and  chatter^  all 
the  way.  They  stopped  once  or  twice  to  in- 
quire about  the  road,  but  at  last  arrived  safely 
at  the  place  where  thu  horses  of  the  first  party 
had  been  left     Uure  they  found  several  drivers 
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with  the  carriages ;  these  men  laughed  a  good 
deal  at  the  queer  equipage,  but  agreed  to  take 
care  of  it,  aud  drire  it  with   the  others  to   the 
head  of  the  glen,  where  they  were  to  meet  the 
party  in  about  an  hour.     So  the  girls  walked 
aloDg  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  till   the  banks 
grevir  so  steep  that  they  could  not  walk  on  them, 
and  could  only  get  aloug  by  stepping  from  stone 
to  stone  in  the  brook  itself.     Soon  they  came 
to  cascades,  and  fomid  that  the  only  way  to  pass 
them  was  by  climbing  up  the  almost  perpendicu- 
lar rocks  over  which   the  water  felL     It  was 
considered  impossible  for  ladles  to  go  through 
the  glen  without  a  great  deal  of  assistance  from 
genUemen,  but  the  girls,  in  their  short  dresses, 
scrambled  over  the  rocks  like  so  many  squirrels, 
and  managed  to  pass  Tom  from  hand  to  hand 
60  that  he  was  not  wet.     As  they  went  deeper 
into   the   glen,  the   great   beauty   and   solitude 
of  the   place  made   even   the   little   girls   feel 
rather  quiet,  and   they   lefl  off  chattering  long 
before  they  came  to  the  party  they  were  seek- 
ing.    At  last  they  found  them  seated  round   a 
deep,  clear,  little  basin  of  water,  at  the  foot  of 
the  highest  waterfall   they  had  yet  seen.     You 
may  imagine  the  shouts  of  surprise  with  which 
the  girls  were  greeted  by  their  friends,  who  sup- 
posed them  at  home  ten  miles  away.     They  had 
never  thought  that  they  were  doing  wrong,  but 
as  soon  as  they  caught  their  mothers'  eyes,  they 
saw  that  their  exploit  was  not  approved,  and 
suddenly  became   conscious   of   their  disorderly 
appearance,  with  their  draggled  dresses  and  hair 
blown  about  by  the  wind.     A   conviction  came 
upon  each,  that  she  would  probably  be  reproved 
as  soon  as  she  was  alone  with  her  &mily.     This 
was  very  sad  to  Susie,  for  a  scolding  was  a  dread- 
ful thing  to  her ;  while  easy,  good-natured,  indif- 
ferent Dora  took  praise  and   blame  very  much 
alike.     However,  the  girls  were  greeted  with  ap- 
plause from  all  of  the  party,  not  nearly  enough 
related  to  them  to  be  mortified,  and  Tom  receivt  d 
unlimited  petting  from  every  one.    The  provisi.ins 
were   unpacking,  and  all  were  quite    ready  for 
them,  after  their  long  ride,  and  scramble  through 
the  brook.     They  all  remained  an  hour  or  two, 
enjoying  the  lovely  spot,  and  then  slowly  took 


their  way  up  the  glen,  climbing  the  sides  of 
several  new  cascades,  each  more  beautiful  than 
the  other,  and  coming  out  of  the  glen  at  last 
just  as  the  sun  was .  setting.  They  found  the 
carriages  waiting,  and  the  equipage  which  had 
brought  the  girls,  was  greeted  with  peals  of 
laughter,  as  one  after  another  of  the  party 
caught  sight  of  it  Tom's  mother  took  him  into 
the  carriage  with  her,  and  wrapped  him  in  a 
shawl  which  she  had  fortunately  brought,  and 
the  girls  returned  as  they  came.  The  old  brown 
nag  could  not  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  the 
other  horses,  so  one  of  the  carriages  remained 
behind  the  others  to  keep  the  girls  company. 
It  was  quite  dark  when  they  got  home,  and  in 


the  hurry  of  the  late  tea,  Susie's  mother  forgot 
the  well-deserved  reproof,  and  let  us  hope  that 
for  once  the  other  mothers  were  also  forgetful. 
While  putting  Tom  to  bed,  however,  the  mother 
talked  to  him  about  his  morning's  mischief,  and 
tried  to  make  him  understand  its  naughtiness. 
He  seemed  very  penitent,  and  agreed  readily  to 
pray  to  be  made  better,  so  he  folded  his  little 
hands  and  said  very  earnestly  :  ^  O  God,  mother 
wants  you  to  make  me  a  better  boy,  —  that's  what 
mother  wants ;  and,  dear  God,  I  want  to  go  to 
the  glen  again,  —  that's  what  I  want" 
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^r  TAJJL  IL  HAYNS. 
(ContlniMd.) 


IX. 


TROUBLES  WITH  THE  SCOTS.  —  MARRIAGE  OF 
EDWARD  UL  WITH  THE  LADT  PHILITPA  OP 
HAINAULT. 

While  the  weak-minded  Edward  IT.  was 
still  iu  priaoD,  and  not  long  Hfter  the  prince,  his 
SOD,  had  been  crowned,  and  declared  King  of 
England  in  his  stead,  the  Scottish  monarch,  Rob- 
ert Bruce,  thiuking  he  would  have  but  a  boy  to 
deal  with,  aud  hearing,  moreover,  that  the  Eng- 
lish barous  were  not  ou  good  terms  with  each 
other,  seized  this  opportunity  of  sending  a  defi- 
ance to  young  Edward,  coolly  informing  him  that 
his  design  was  to  enter  the  realm  of  England, 
and  to  buni  it  as  far  as  he  had  done  before,  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Stirling.  It  was  about 
Easter,  in  the  year  1327,  that  this  defiance  came ; 
whereupon,  having  first  ordered  its  publication 
throughout  his  own  kingdom,  Edward  sent  certain 
messengers  over  seas  to  Sir  John  de  Hainault, 
begging  him  to  come  again  to  his  help,  with  as 
many  of  the  Brabanters  and  Hollanders  as  he 
could  collect,  and  appointing  to  meet  him  at  the 
city  of  York,  on  the  approaching  Ascension  Day. 

Sir  John,  brave  and  fiuthful  as  ever,  immerli- 
ately  set  about  organizing  another  army.  By 
promises  and  persuasions  he  succeeded  iu  so  do- 
ing, and,  in  due  time,  embarking  with  his  cavalry 
from  Wissan,  he  crossed  over  safely  to  Dover, 
whence,  without  halting,  he  continued  his  march 
to  York. 

There  he  found  the  king,  the  queen-mother, 
and  a  number  of  native  lords  and  barons,  assem- 
bled with  their  followers.  Day  by  day,  men-at- 
arms  and  archers  kept  pouring  in,  so  that  soon 
the  English  host  amounted  to  upward  of  40,000 
men ! 

Military  movements  were  mudi  slower  in  that 
age  than  in  ours ;  so,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no 
especial  cause  for  moving  at  once,  the  king,  in 
order  to  entertain  his  foreign  allies,  held  a  great 
court  at  the  house  of  the  Black  Friars,  where  he 
and  the  queen  lodged  in  separate  compartments. 

Just  after  a  magnificent  feast,  graced  by  tho 
presence  of  all  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  la- 
dies of  the  land,  and  while  the  latter  were  impa- 
tiently expecting  the  hour  of  tho  ball,  or  a  longer 


continuance  of  the  feast,  news  arrived  of  a  dan- 
gerous affray  between  the  Hainaulters  and  the 
English  archers,  who  had  both  been  stationed  In 
the  suburbs.  This  luckless  quarrel  disturbed  the 
merry-making,  and  forced  the  greater  part  of  the 
knights  to  hasten  to  their  quarters.  Peace,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  made  until  many  on  either  side 
had  been  wounded  or  killed.  At  last  the  archers 
were  discomfited  and  put  to  flight 

It  is  supposed  that  the  affray  was  occasioned 
by  the  friends  of  the  Spencers  and  the  Eari  of 
Arundel,  in  revenge  for  their  having  been  exe- 
cuted through  the  advice  of  Sir  John  de  Hai- 
nault 

For  three  weeks  or  a  month  more  the  army 
remained  inactive  ;  but  then,  everything  being  in 
perfect  readiness,  the  king  and  all  his  barons 
marched  out  of  the  city,  and  encamped  six  leagues 
from  it  Sir  John  de  Hainault  and  his  retinue 
accompanied  them.  Thence,  in  a  few  days,  they 
proceeded  to  Durham,  on  the  borders  of  l^orth- 
umberland;  but  not  the  slightest  bint  reached 
them  as  to  the  position  or  movements  of  the 
Scots,  except  that  it  appeared  certain  they  had 
secretly  forded  somewhere  the  small  river  Tyue. 

These  Scots  were  at  that  period  more  hardy, 
active,  aud  inured  to  irregular  warfare  than  their 
English  enemies.  They  could  march  four-aud- 
twenty  miles  without  halting,  being  well  mounted, 
-^  the  knights  upon  strong  bay  horses,  and  the 
common  soldiers  on  wiry,  sure-footed  ponies,  that 
climbed  the  hills  like  goats.  They  dispensed 
with  carriages,  and  had  no  food  but  fiesb  half  sod- 
den, no  drink  but  muddy  river  water.  Under 
the  flap  of  his  saddle  each  man  bore  a  plate  of 
metal,  and  a  tiny  bag  of  oatmeal.  If  the  sodden 
flesh  disagreed  with  him,  he  would  ^x.  the  plate 
over  a  fire,  mingle  his  oatmeal  with  water,  and 
when  the  plate  was  heated,  put  some  of  the  paste 
upon  it,  and  make  a  thin  cake  like  a  cracknel, 
which  he  ate  to  warm  his  stomach.  Such  sim- 
ple habits  —  followed  even  by  the  major  portion 
of  the  lords  —  made  them  wonderfully  hardy 
and  alert  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  this 
occasion,  as  upon  so  many  others,  the  Scots  army, 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Sir  James 
Douglas,  two  celebrated  captains,  managed  easDy 
to  deceive  their  foes.     They  passed  around  them 
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in  eyerj  possible  direction ;  now  far  to  the  rear, 
now  on  either  flank,  and  again  oat  of  striking 
distance  in  front,  harrying  the  country  as  thejr 
went,  burning  "  barn  and  byre,"  and  driving  the 
cattle  off  in  huge  droves. 

At  length  the  English  came  in  sight  of  the 
smoke  of  the  Scotch  fires,  and  advanced  in  im- 
mense force  to  engage  them.  It  was  daybreak 
of  a  misty  morning  when,  with  great  banners  dis- 
played,' with  horses  curveting,  and  trumpets 
sounding  the  charge,  they  advanced  to  destroy  the 
marauders ;  but,  just  in  proportion  as  they  pressed 
forward,  the  enemy  warily  retreated,  leading  them 
toward  bogs,  pools,  and  morasses,  over  which 
the  Scotch  galloways  would  skim  safely,  Itke^ 
wild  ducks,  whilst  the  unwieldy  English  steeds 
stack  fast,  or  blundered  frantically ! 

And  so,  time  after  time,  the  English  were 
balked  of  their  vengeance,  and  tempted  fruitlessly 
onward,  among  deserts  and  mountains.  Never- 
theless, the  Scots  army  did  halt  at  last ;  but 
their  forces  were  so  cunningly  posted  along  the 
further  banks  of  the  river  Weare,  that  the  Eng- 
lish dared  not  assault  them.  In  this  dilemma 
King  Edward  sent  his  heralds  to  make  an  offer 
of  retiring  on  the  morrow,  if  the  Scots  would 
pass  the  river,  and  fight  him  fairly  on  the  plain ; 
or  if  the  Scots  refused,  that  they  would  do  the 
same. 

But  Moray  and  the  Douglas  answered  scorn- 
fully,  that  they  would  do  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other;  that  the  king  and  his  barons  saw  that 
they  were  in  his  kihgdom,  and  had  burnt  and  pil- 
laged, wherever  they  had  passed ;  and  that  if  it 
displeased  the  king,  why  he  might  come  and 
amend  it,  for  there  they  intended  to  tarry,  as  long 
as  it  suited  their  purpose ! 

Such  an  impudent  response  infuriated  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but  they  could  only  send  over  a  few  de- 
tached companies  of  horse  and  foot  during  the 
next  two  or  three  days,  who  skirmished  with  the 
foe,  neither  party  gaining  any  decided  advantage. 
•  On  the  fourth  day,  in  the  morning,  the  Eng- 
lish looked  for  the  Scots,  but  saw  none  of  them. 
They  had  decamped  secretly  at  midnight.  Scouts 
dispatched  aA»r  them,  found  that  they  had  posted 
themselves  on  ground  yet  stronger  than  the 
other.  Doggedly  the  English  pursued,  and  tried, 
vainly  as  ever,  to  surprise  or  dislodge  their  alert 
antagoni^^ts.  A  fortnight  passed,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  two  armies  remained  in  the  same  rela- 
tive positions.  Only  one  incident  of  any  impor- 
tance occurred  during  this  period.  One  night  Sir 
James  Douglas  took  with  him  two  hundred  men- 
at-arms,  at  midnight  crossed  the  river,  and  fell 


upon  the  English,  valiantly  shouting,  ^  Donglas 
forever !  Ye  shall  die,  ye  thieves  of  England !  " 
He  and  his  comrades  killed  more  than  three  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  daring  lord  even  galloped  up  to 
King  Edward's  tent,  and  cut  some  of  its  cords, 
again  shouting  his  war-cry  of  ^  Douglas  I  Doug- 
las forever."  His  retreat  was  effected  with  tri- 
fling loss. 

Very  soon  after,  the  Scots  disappeared  again, 
silently  and  secretly,  according  to  their  custom. 
ITow  it  was  discovered,  however,  that  they  had 
left  in  earnest.  Further  pursuit  was  useless,  and 
so  the  main  body  of  the  English  army  fell  back 
upon  Durham,  whence  they  marched  toward 
York.  There  the  native  forces  and  the  Hai- 
naulters  were  alike  disbanded  ;  the  latter  return- 
ing with  good  pay,  and  many  rich  gifts,  to  their 
own  land. 

Thus  terminated  an  unsuccessful,  and  some- 
what inglorious  expedition  I 

Shortly  afterward,  the  members  of  King  Ed- 
ward's council  sent  a  bishop,  two  knights  ban- 
nerets (who  were  gentlemen  of  great  power,  be- 
cause of  their  landed  possessions  and  serfs),  and 
two  clerks,  to  Sir  John  de  Hainault,  to  beg  of 
him  to  be  the  means  that  the  young  king,  their 
lord,  should  marry :  and  that  the  Count  of  Hai- 
nault and  Holland  would  send  over  one  of  his 
daughters,  for  he  would  love  her  more  dearly  on 
his  account,  than  any  other  lady  I  Ah,  cunning 
King  Edward  I  He  doubtless  remembered  that 
fair  and  stately  Fhilippa,  whose  beauty  had  so 
fascinated  his  eyes,  and  moved  his  heart,  when, 
but  an  errant  prince,  he  had  visited  Hainault  with 
his  mother!  The  council,  therefore,  had  been 
urged  by  him  to  dispatch  these  commissioners  to 
his  loyal  friend.  Sir  John.  As  for  the  latter,  he 
took  the  messengers  to  Valenciennes,  where  his 
brother  entertained  them  sumptuously. 

The  count,  when  their  request  was  made  known, 
snid  that  he  felt  greatly  honored  thereby,  and 
that  his  consent  would  not  be  delayed,  if  only 
the  Pope  and  Holy  Church  at  Rome  were 
agreeable  to  the  demand. 

What  had  the  Pope  and  Church  to  do  with 
this  matter,  you  may  ask  ?  The  truth  was,  that 
King  Edward  and  Fhilippa  were  connected  in  the 
third  degree,  for  their  two  mothers  were  cousins- 
german,  being  the  issue  of  two  brothers;  and 
persons  thus  related  could  not  marry  without  a 
dispensation,  or  spedal  church  license.  In  this 
case  it  was  readily  procured.  The  Pope  and 
Cardinals'  College,  being  somehow  in  a  lovely 
and  loving  humor,  gave  their  consent  to  the 
royal  onion  with  toachiog  amiability.     So  the 
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commisBionera  hastened  back  to  Yalenciennes ; 
the  Lady  Philippa  gathered  together  dresses  atid 
an  equipage  suited  to  her  rank,  was  married  by 
virtue  of  what  was  called  a  ^procuration  "  from 
tlie  King  of  England,  and  tlien  sailed  for  Dover 
with  all  her  suite.  Her  uncle,  Sir  John,  con« 
ducted  her  to  London,  where  she  was  orowned 
amid  feastings,  rejoicings,  and  tournaments,  that 
ksted  for  ikrt^  weeks. 


DEATH  OF  KINa  ROBERT  BRUCE. — HIS  STRANGE 
COMMISSION    GIVEN    TO    SIR   JAMES    DOUGLAS. 

We  are  now  about  to  tell  you  of  one  of  the 
most  romantic  incidents  of  which  history  hath 
any  record :  it  is  connected  with  the  death  of  the 
great  Kiug  Robert  Bruce,  of  Scotland,  —  Bruce, 
the  hero  of  Bannockbum,  the  deliverer  of  his 
country  from  the  despotism  of  the  ucond  £d- 
ward,  and  all  his  life  through  the  dangerouft,  de- 
termined foe  of  England.  For  hundreds  of  years 
poetry  and  legend  have  celebrated  the  event 
we  are  now  to  describe ;  painters  have  chosen  it 
as  the  theme  of  their  noblest  pictures;  and  as 
long,  we  suppose,  as  our  language  and  civilization 
last,  it  will  continue  in  some  degree  to  move  the 
hearts  and  fencies  of  men,  especially  hearts  that 
are  generous  and  fancies  that  are  warm. 

After  the  last  great  raid  of  the  Sa)ts,  a  trnce 
was  agreed  upon  between  the  rulers  of  England 
and  Scotland,  for  the  space  of  three  years.  Dur- 
ing this  truce  it  happened  that  Robert  Bruce, 
who  had  now  waxed  old,  was  attacked  by  a  mor- 
tal disease,  which  the  leeches  pronounced  to  be 
leprosy.  Feeling  that  his  end  was  nigh,  he  called 
together  all  the  chiefs  and  barons  in  whom  he 
most  confided,  and  commanded  them,  npon  their 
loyalty,  to  preserve  the  entire  kingdom  for  his 
son  David,  and  to  crown  him  king  wheu  he  was 
of  proper  age. 

And  then  he  called  to  him  Sir  James  Douglas, 
and  said  to  him,  in  presence  of  the  others :  **  My 
dear  friend,  Sir  James,  you  know  that  I  have 
had  much  ado  to  support  the  rights  of  my  crown, 
and  have  suffered  many  troubles.  At  the  time 
that  I  was  most  occupied,  I  made  a  vow,  the  non- 
fulfillment whereof  oppresses  me  with  care.  I 
vowed  that  if  I  could  finish  my  wars  in  such 
maimer,  that  I  might  have  quiet  in  mine  own 
realm,  I  would  go  and  fight  against  the  enemies 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  adversaries  of 
the  Christian  faith.  To  this  point  my  heart  hath 
always  leaned  ;  bat  our  Lord  was  not  willing, 
and  gave  me  so  much  to  do  in  my  life-time,  and 
this  last  expedition  hath  lasted  so  long,  followed 


by  this  heavy  sickness,  that,  verily,  since  m j  body 
cannot  accomplish  what  my  heart  desires,  IttiR 
Bend  my  heart  in  the  stead  of  my  body,  to  fvIJiR 
my  ffow  /  And  as  I  do  not  know  any  one  knight 
so  gallant,  or  bettor  formed  to  complete  my  in- 
teutions  than  yourself,  I  entreat  that  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  undertake  this  expedition 
for  the  love  of  me,  and  to  acquit  my  soul  to  our 
Lord  and  Saviour ;  for  I  have  that  opinion  of 
your  nobleness  and  loyalty,  that  if  tou  undertake 
it,  it  cannot  fail  of  success, —  and  I  shall  die 
more  contented  1  Bat  it  must  be  execated  as 
follows,  listen  :  — 

**  I  will  that  as  soon  as  ever  I  shall  be  dead, 
you  take  my  heart  from  my  body,  and  have  it 
well  embalmed  ;  you  will  also  take  as  much  money 
from  my  treasury  as  may  seem  sufficient  for  your 
journey,  and  for  the  needs  of  the  comrades  in 
your  train ;  you  will  then  deposit  yonr  char^  at 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  where  he  was 
buried,  sinoe  my  body  cannot  go  there.  Be  not 
sparing  of  expense,  —  provide  yourself  with  such 
company,  and  such  things  as  may  be  suitable  to 
your  rank ;  and  wherever  you  pa.«s,  let  it  be 
known  that  you  bear  the  heart  of  Kiug  Robert 
of  Scotland,  which  you  are  carrying  beyond  seas, 
by  his  last  command,  since  hb  body  cannot  go 
thither." 

And  when  the  dying  king  had  thus  spoken,  all 
present  began  to  bewail  themselves,  and  to  weep 
bitterly.  For  a  little  space,  Lord  James,  like  the 
rest,  was  too  deeply  affected  to  answer  ;  for  it 
must  have  been  a  solemn  sight,  and  a  pitiful,  to 
behold  him  who  had  been  so  great  a  monarch 
and  conqueror,  subdued  now  by  a  loathsome  mal- 
ady, and  60  nigh  to  death  I 

But  having  commanded  his  voice,  the  Lord 
Douglas  replied :  ^  Gallant  and  noble  king,  I  re- 
tom  you  a  hundred  thousand  thanks  for  the  high 
honor  you  do  me,  and  for  the  dear  treasure  with 
which  you  intrust  me;  and  I  will  most  earnestly 
do  all  that  you  command  me,  with  the  utmost 
loyalty  in  my  power ;  never  doubt  it,  however  I 
may  feel  myself  unworthy  of  such  high  distinc- 
tion!" 

And  the  king  answered:  *^  Gallant  knight,  I 
thank  you  ;  you  promise  it  mo,  then  ?  " 

"Assuredly,  sire,  moat  willingly,"  said  the 
knight.  He  then  gave  the  promise  solemnly, 
upon  his  knighthood. 

The  king  criod  out,  as  in  a  rapture :  ^  Thanks 
be  to  God  I  for  I  sliall  now  die  in  peace,  since  I 
know  that  the  most  valiant  knight  of  my  king- 
dom will  perform  that  for  me  which  I  am  unable 
to  do  for  myself." 
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Not  long  after  this  memorable  oonversation 
and  a;rreement,  the  grand  old  King  Robert 
Bruce  breathed  his  last,  upon  a  dreary  day  in  the 
November  of  1329.  Immediately,  liis  heart  wns 
embalmed,  whilst  his  body  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  of  Dunfermline. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Sir  James  Dong- 
las,  having  made  provision  of  everything  proper 
for  his  expedition,  embarked  at  the  port  of  Mont- 
rose, and  sailed  directly  for  Sluys,  in  Flanders,  in 
order  to  learn  whether  any  were  going  beyond 
seas  to  Jerusalem, 
that  he  might  join 
companies. 

He  remained 
there  twelve  days, 
and  would  not  set 
his  foot  ashore,  but 
stayed  the  whole 
time  aboanl,  where 
he  kept  a  superb 
table,  with  contin- 
ued music  of  trum- 
pets, drums,  and 
hautboys.  His  com- 
pany embraced  one 
kuight  baiiueret, 
and  seven  others  of 
the  most  renowned 
knights  in  Scotland, 
without  counting 
the  inferiors  of  his 
household.  His 

plate  was  of  gold 
and  silver,  curiously 
carven,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  vast 
number  and  vari- 
ety of  cups,  bottles, 
porringers,  basins, 
pots,  and  barrels. 
He  had  likewise 
twenty-six  young 
esquires,  of  the  best  blood  of  Scotland,  to  wait 
upon  him ;  and  every  man  of  noble  rank,  who 
came  to  visit  him,  was  served  with  two  sorts  of 
wine,  and  two  sorts  of  spices. 

At  length,  while  yet  sojourning  at  Sluys,  he 
heard  lliat  Alphonso,  King  of  Spain,  was  waging 
war  Against  the  Saracen?*,  of  Granada.  Sir  James 
reflected  that  if  he  went  thither,  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  employing  his  time  and  means  accord- 
ing to  his  late  king's  wl«hes ;  and  when  he  should 
have  finished  there,  he  conld  procce<l  to  Pales- 
tine, to  complete  that  with  which  he  was  charged. 


He  sailed,  therefore,  for  Spain ;  landed  at  Valen- 
cia, and  went  straight  to  the  army  of  the  Span- 
ish king,  which  was  then  near  the  Saracens,  on 
the  frontier. 

It  happened,  soon  after  Sir  James's  arrival, 
that  Alphonso  issued  forth  into  the  fields,  to 
make  his  approaches  still  nearer  the  enemy ;  the 
King  of  Granada  did  the  same,  and  each  king 
readily  distinguishing  the  other's  banners,  they 
both  began  to  set  their  armies  in  battle  array. 
Lord  James  placed  himself  and  his  company  on 

one  flank,  to  make 
a  more  powerful 
eflTort. 

When  he  saw 
that  the  battalions 
on  each  side  were 
fully  arranged,  he 
imagined  they  were 
about  to  begin  the 
conflict ;  and  as  he 
always  determined 
to  be  foremost  on 
such  gallant  occa- 
sions, he  and  his 
companions  struck 
spurs  into  their 
horses,  and  every 
knight  shouting  his 
special  battle  -  cry, 
they  charged  fu- 
riously into  the 
very  midst  of  the 
Saracen  forces. 

Taking  the  sa- 
cred casket  from 
his  neck,  which 
contained  tlie  heart 
of  the  Bruce,  Sir 
James  hurled  it  be- 
fore him,  crying, 
"  Now  pass  thou 
onward^  as  thou 
wast  wcmty  and  Douglas  will  foUow  thee,  or  die  !  "  * 
Amazed  at  such  headlong  valor,  the  heathen  at 
first  turned  and  fled;  but,  observing  that  the 
small  band  of  Scottish  knights  was  unsupported 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  fugitives  rallied,  and,  over- 
whelm«'d  by  numhers,  Douglas,  af^er  the  perform- 
ance  of  unavailing   prodigies  of    courage    and 

•  Tho  deUnU  of  the  hniilt  In  which  Douglw  wm  killed,  the 
Incident  of  the  Casket,  etc.,  are  not  related  hy  FroiMart,— 
hut  I>wi  Hwles  haa  iupplied  them  in  hit  Annnls  tf  Scotland, 
Anno  1330  ;  and  to  have  omitted  them  In  a  aeries  of  anec- 
dotes and  narratives  like  these,  woukl  have  been  inexcusable. 
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strengrh,  was,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  splen- 
did company,  stricken  down  and  slain. 

One  of  his  friends,  Sir  William  Keith,  who 
had  been  accidentally  detained  from  this  fatal 
fight,  found  the  body  of  Dougl&s  on  the  field,  to- 
gether with  the  casket,  and  reverently  and  mourn- 
fully bore  them  back  to  Scotland. 

The  heart  of  Bruce  was  deposited  in  Melrose 
Abbey,  and  the  remains  of  the  ^  good  Sir  James," 
—  as  many  styled  him,  —  were  interred  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  gallant  Others. 


The  old  Scotch  poet,  Barbonr,  draws  the  fibl- 

lowing  portrait  of  the  Douglas :  — 

^*  In  Tinge  wm  he  aome  deal  gray, 
And  h^  black  hair,  aa  I  httrd  aaj; 
And  then,  of  limba  waa  he  treH  made. 
With  bonn^  great  and  aboulden  brud  {hroa<I)\ 
Hit  body  weil  jmade,  and  knzie  (UAt), 
Ai  they  that  aaw  him  aaid  to  me; 
When  he  waa  blyth^  he  waa  lordie, 
And  meek  and  sweet  in  compMiie; 
But  who  in  battel  might  him  see, 
Another  eoautenanoe  had  he; 
And  in  his  speech  he  iispt  aome  deal. 
But  that  set  him  right  wonder  wdL" 


GOING   BERRYING. 

BY  ANNE  SILYERNAIL. 


Oke  pleasant  afternoon  Aunt  Gitty  sat  read- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  hill  that  overlooked  the 
meadow,  when  she  heard  voices  behind  her ;  and 
looking  around,  she  saw  two  little  bareheaded 
children  creeping  through  a  hole  in  the  oi*chard- 
fence.  It  was  Charlie  and  the  baby.  Their 
faces  were  both  radiant,  as  Charlie  led  the  baby 
along  to  Aunt  Gitty. 

"  We're  going  to  get  some  strawberries  and 
some  sours,"  said  Charlie. 

Baby  held  out  a  flower  of  blue  -  eyed  grass. 
^  See  what  I  find  in  the  orchard,"  she  said. 

Charlie  began  to  look  around.  «  O,  see  here," 
he  cried ;  "  lots  of  sours  for  you,  baby."  Alice 
stooped  down  and  picked  the  sorrel,  saying, 
"  Good  sonrs,  nice  sours." 

"You  stay  here,  baby,"  said  Charlie,  *<and  111 
find  you  some  strawberries  j "  and  lie  went  down 
the  hill-side  a  little  way,  and  soon  came  back 
with  a  strawberry  for  the  baby. 

"O,  see  this  era  wherry  what  Charlie  find,"  she 
said,  running  with  it  to  Aunt  Gitty. 

**  Here,  baby,  here's  a  posy  for  you,  too,"  cried 
Charlie,  bringing  a  red  dover-blossom.  Then  he 
wandered  about  on  the  steep  hill-side,  and  finally 
came  back  with  five  or  six  berries.  Alice  stood 
on  the  tufted  edge  of  the  bank,  with  the  wind 
blowing  her  dress  and  flaxen  hair  back,  as  Char- 
lie reached  up  from  below,  and  dropped  the  ber- 
ries into  her  apron.  Soon  Lolo  came  through 
the  fence,  looking  for  the  children.  When  she 
saw  that  Charlie  was  finding  berries,  she  began 
to  hunt  for  them  too,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
brought  a  big  one  to  show  Aunt  Gitty,  and  she 
had  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  more  in  her  apron. 

"  Now,  baby,"  sidd  Lolo,  ^  you  suy  with  Aunt 


Gitty,  and  Pll  go  and  get  a  cup."  So  away  she 
went  through  the  fence;  and  when  she  came 
back,  Lucky  and  Ida  were  with  her.  "  I  left  my 
berries  at  home,"  said  Lola  "  Mamma  said  she 
would  give  them  to  the  baby,  with  some  cream 
and  sugar  on  them." 

Afler  the  large  children  had  gone  down  on  the 
hill-side,  baby  wanted  to  go  too;  but  she  was 
afraid  to  go  straight  down.  She  said,  "  Til  fidl 
offl"  So  Aunt  Gitty  showed  her  where  she  could 
go  down  the  road  diat  slanted  across  the  hill-side 
to  the  meadow  below.  Down  this  broad  way 
baby  trotted  till  she  came  to  a  place  in  the  bank, 
which  was  like  a  waterfall  of  dean  sand.  She 
stopped  suddenly,  and  spread  out  her  hands.  ^  O, 
good  dirt  I "  she  cried.  Surely  it  was  a  most  de- 
sirable place  to  play  in.  By  and  by  she  came 
bade  to  Aunt  Gitty,  and  the  other  children  wan- 
dered a  long  way  off*.  After  Alice  had  picked 
sorrel,  and  dover-heads,  and  daisies  awhile,  she 
asked,  ^  Where  are  the  shillens?  I  want  a 
drink." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  honse  ? "  Aunt 
Gitty  asked,  for  the  house  was  only  a  little  way 
beyond  the  orchard  fence.  Baby  looked  all  round. 
**  I  can't  see  it,"  she  said.  She  was  lost  within  a 
few  steps  of  her  home.  Aunt  Gitty  offered  to 
show  her  the  way,  but  she  insisted  on  going  to 
grandma's,  which  was  in  sight 

Going  along,  she  sang  gayly,  — 

'« Old  King  Co-ol, 
Kerry  oU  to-ul.** 

^  That's  what  the  shillens  say,"  she  explained,  at 
the  end  of  her  song.  She  became  very  boastful, 
and  said,  **  Fve  got  a  chimney  on  my  house,  I  i&" 
And  when  they  pitssed  the  red  calf,  she  bragged 
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some  more.  '*  Our  little  calf  got  slio-uk,"  she 
said,  singiDg  it  out  in  the  most  self-satisfied  way. 
Aunt  Gitty  could  not  boast  of  having  a  cadf 
choked,  but  she  had  a  new  brood  of  chickens  to 
show  the  baby,  as  they  went  through  the  garden. 
There  were  more  than  a  dozen  of  them,  and  they 
were  very  pretty.  Some  had  black  wing-tips, 
and  a  black  spot  on  the  top  of  their  heads. 

When  Alice  was  in  the  house,  and  had  drunk 
some  water,  she  said,  '*  Now,  I  want  some  jinny- 
bread."  While  slie  was  eating  it,  the  other  chil- 
dren* came  in  to  show  their  ber- 
ries. They  each  had  nearly  a 
gill  of  berries,  that  were  at  least 
half-ripe.  Then  Ida  and  Lolo 
took  the  baby  home  with  them, 
but  Lucky  and  Charlie  went  out 
beside  the  wood-house,  and  worked 
on  their  ore  separator.  After  a 
while,  Charlie  came  running  into 
the  kitchen,  eager  to  find  some- 
body to  go  and  see  how  finely 
their  machine  worked.  Nobody 
was  there  but  the  new  *M)ired 
girl.**  Oiarlie  had  not  learned  her 
name  yet,  but  he  must  get  some- 
body, and  that  quickly,  —  so  he 
said  to  her,  "Hired  Girl, —  Mr. 
Hired  Girl,  don't  you  want  to  see 
our  stompers  go  ?  "  "  Mr.  Hired 
Girl  "  was  much  pleased  and  flat- 
tered, but  she  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused :  so  Charlie  had  to  go  fur- 
ther. 

When  the  raspberries  ripened, 
they  were  very  plenty,  but  not 
many  grew  near  the  children's 
home.  There  was  a  good  place 
for  them  across  the  pond,  in  "  the 
chopping,"  a  notch  cut  in  the  old 
woods,  a  few  years  before  ;  but  to  get  there,  one 
must  go  a  long  way  round  by  the  bridge,  below 
the  dam,  and  that  made  it  too  far  for  the  children 
lo  walk.  Luckily,  when  the  berries  were  at  their 
best,  the  pond  was  drawn  off  in  order  to  repair 
the  dam  ;  and  as  the  river  was  low  at  midsum- 
mer, it  was  easy  to  wade  through  it  in  swift 
places.  So  one  day,  when  Ida  came  into  grand- 
ma's, Aunt  Gitty  said,  '<  Don't  you  and  Lolo 
want  to  go  berrying  with  me,  across  the  pond  ?  " 

"  O  yes,"  cried  Ida,  and  she  ran  to  find  Lolo. 
"  Come,  we're  going  berrying  with  Aunt  Gitty," 
she  said. 

"  O,  g-oo-d,  good ! "  spelled  Lolo. 

In  a  fe^  minutes  theire  whs  a  merry  jingling 
of   tin  pails    and  picking  dishes,  as   they  went 


down  the  path  to  the  big  gate,  with  Billy  biting 
Aunt  Gitty's  feet,  and  barking,  to  show  his  de- 
light They  went  through  the  gate  into  the  pond 
meadow,  and  down  through  the  clover  and  corn- 
field, past  the  fringe  of  choke-cherries,  loaded 
with  fruit,  and  at  last  came  to  the  border  of  rich 
marsh  plants  by  the  pond.  A  sweet  scent  rose 
from  the  fragrant  dines,  as  they  waded  through 
a  deep  tangle  of  them,  all  in  bloom,  and  came 
out  on  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  pond.  Only  a 
narrow  stream  ran    swiftly  in   the   pebbly  bed  it 
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had  dug  for  itself  in  the  sand,  since  the  pond  was 
drawn  oflT.  On  the  edge  of  the  stream  they  sat 
down  on  the  clean  sand,  and  pulled  ofi*  their  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  waded  in.  The  water  was 
only  a  few  inches  deep,  but  was  so  cold,  and  ran 
so  swiftly,  that  the  passage  was  quite  exciting, 
and  was  by  no  means  a  noiseless  one.  A  little 
trout,  darting  past  them,  went  aground,  and  had 
a  hard  struggle  to  get  fi*ee.  When  he  did,  he 
was  gone  like  a  flash  of  light  On  the  other 
shore  they  put  on  their  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
went  up  the  path.  Beside  it  they  found  their 
first  berries,  —  black  and  red  raspberries,  and 
thimble-berries,  or  Scotch-caps.  Up  the  hill, 
next  the  wood,  the  berries  were  more  plenty,  but 
the  tangle  of  brush  and  briers  over  rocks  and 
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fiJlen  trees,  made  it  hard  to  go  aboat  Lolo  fell 
and  spilled  half  her  berries ;  but  she  made  the 
best  of  it,  and  picked  them  up  with  the  others' 
help.     Aunt  G^tty,  who   a  few  moments  after 


Cbarlie't  picture  of  biniaelf  and  the  baby  beriTiiig.     He  ie  giv- 
ii^S  her  a  beny,  and  thej  \mift  their  baakets  ftiU. 

tombled  into  a  deep  hole,  hidden  by  the  brush, 
admonished  Lolo  to  be  very  careful,  —  and  Lolo 
was,  for  she  only  fell  two  or  three  times  more ; 
but   she   kept   her   berries   from 
spilliug  each  time,  and  was  very 
proud  of  it.    Each  time  she  woald 
say,  '^ There!     I  didn't  spill  my 
berries ;  yon  won't  see  me  spill- 
ing my  berries  again,  you  be  sure." 

Across  the  logs  and  stumps, 
great  masses  of  the  mountain 
fringe,  loaded  with  pink  flowers, 
were  looped  and  festooned.  Lolo 
was  charmed,  and  called  to  Ida, 
<«  O  Ida,  just  look !  Isn't  it  just 
as  pretty  as  it  can  be?"  Thoy 
asked  to  see  each  other's  berries 
every  few  minutes,  and  wondered 
over  them;  and  when  not  near 
enough  to  see,  they  would  call  to 
each  other. 

^I've  got  fear  thimble-berries,"  Lolo  would 
shout 

^Fve  got  six,"  Ida  would  call  back  again. 
They  were  astonished  because  Aunt  Gitty  had 
more  berries  than  they,  when  she  gave  the  best 
bushes  to  them.  Ida  found  a  marvek>us  great 
berry,  and  kept  it  on  the  top,  where  it  oould  be 
seen. 

*^  Aunt  Gitty,"  cried  Lolo  across  a  brush-heap, 
*  don't  you  want  to  see  Ida's  berry,  her  big  whun* 
ker-berry?" 

When  they  were  tired  enough  to  go  home,  the 


little  girls  each  had  about  a  quart  of  berries,  — 
^  enough  for  tea,"  they  said,  and  ^  wouldn't  papa 
and  mamma,  and  Charlie  and  the  babj,  be  glad  ?  " 

They  waded  the  river  in  a  new  place,  and 
walked  down  on  the  dry  bed  of  the  pond,  round 
the  bend  by  the  big  boom,  till  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  dam.  They  looked  down  in  the  deepest 
pools,  and  Aunt  Gitty  wondered  where  the  great 
mud  eels  had  gone.  ^  O,  there's  one,"  cried  Ida, 
pointing  to  a  sucker  idly  turning  up  its  shining 
side  by  a  rock,  lien  were  at  work  on  the  dam, 
and  children  were  playing  where  yesterday  the 
water  would  have  been  twice  their  height  over 
their  heads.  Some  were  dimlnng  upon  the  pier 
in  the  middle  of  the  pond,  and  Lina  (a  pretty  deaf 
and  dumb  girl)  was  paddling  a  boat  around  on  a 
pool  of  water,  and  calling,  with  sharp,  yet  musical 
crie9,  to  the  children  on  the  rocks. 

Ida  and  Lolo  and  Aunt  Gitty  went  up  the 
bank,  and  when  they  were  beyond  the  corn-field 
in  the  clover,  they  saw  the  houses  about  the  grist- 
milL 

•*  O  there,"  cried  Lolo,  **  we're  most  home ;  I 
can  see  Mr.  H-o-g  Hodge's  house." 

Back  of  the  nursery  they  climbed  into  the  or- 


Thia  to  Aunt  Gkty  piddng  berriea,  and  Vm  Ming  offa  log  and  ^»illiiig  mybeniei. 
Ida,  the  to  *ikontohed.  The  urn  haa  got  hto  wUe  whh  him.  She's  a  atar.  See 
the  bowe  od  her  hair. 

chard.  In  the  middle  of  it,  Lolo  was  sure  she 
could  climb  a  tree  whidi  leaned  over  very  much. 
She  walked  up  the  trunk  a  little  way,  and  grasped 
at  the  great  lunbs  above.  It  was  not  so  very 
easy,  so  she  gave  it  up  ;  but  said,  ^  If  I  tried,  I 
could  dimb  it  like  a  chick-muck." 

*^  A  chip-mudc,"  said  Ida,  correcting  her. 

^  O  yes,  a  chip-muck,"  said  Lolo. 

When  they  reached  home,  everybody  looked 
at  the  children's  berries,  and  thought  they  had 
done  welL  They  had  enough  for  tea,  and  for 
^  turnovers,"  to  carry  to  school  beside. 
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A   HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 


SY  RBBECCA  HARDDiQ  DAYJ8, 


CHAPTER  in. 

Thb  Indians  landed  before  Dight&ll.  In  the 
extremity  of  his  terror,  Willy  remembered  that 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  were  the  white 
settlements;  if  they  brought  him  there,  there 
was  a  chance  (though  but  slight)  that  he  might 
be  seen  and  rescued.'  On  the  western  side  the 
whites  never  ventured,  except  to  hunt,  or  to  make 
tomahawk  claims. 

They  landed  on  the  western  side,  setting  the 
canoe  adrift  Willy,  finding  that  his  shrieks  aud 
prayers  did  him  no  good,  threw  himself  down  in  a 
dogged  lump  on  the  shore,  and  refused  to  move. 
But  they  held  him  of  as  little  account  as  if  he 
had  been  a  bush  of  the  wild  cotton  on  which  he 
lay.  Picking  him  up  with  one  hand,  one  of  them 
stripped  off  his  dothes,  holding  up  the  bright 
dodi  to  the  other  with  a  satisfied  grunt,  and  threw 
him  a  piece  of  dirty  blanket  to  wrap  around  his 
bare  body.  Then  they  put  him  before  them,  and 
drove  him  into  the  thicket,  pricking  him  with  the 
sharp  point  of  their  knives  if  he  lagged  behind. 

For  hours  and  hours,  through  the  dark  forest 
the  march  went  on.  Far  overhead  be  could  see 
the  twinkle  of  a  star  now  and  then  in  the  dark 
blue ;  but  ordinarily  the  foliage  of  the  gigantic 
trees  was  so  dense,  that  he  stumbled  on  in  dark- 
ness. At  intervals  came  the  far-off  howl  of  a 
wolf,  or  the  ill-boding  whoop  of  a  frightened  owl ; 
sometimes,  too,  he  heard  a  strange,  stifled,  half 
haman  shriek,  at  which  the  hunters  halted,  as  if 
to  go  in  pursuit,  aud  then  hurried  on.  It  was  a 
panther,  —  but  Willy  thought  it  the  cry  of  other 
prisoners  than  himself.  He  was  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  stories  he  had  heard  of  the  War  of 
1763,  just  two  years  ago,  of  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted on  the  Indians  by  ^  the  Pazton  Boys,"  and 
their  revenge.  Their  prisoners  since  then,  he 
knew,  were  burned  at  the  stake. 

For  an  hour  or  two  he  went  on  before  them, 
his  legs  dripping  with  blood,  torn  by  the  burrs 
and  underbrush.  He  walked  so  steadily  and  si- 
lently, that  I  think  the  boy  had  lost  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  where  he  was,  in  the  extremity  of 
his  terror.  Suddenly,  all  strength  and  sense  left 
him,  in  a  moment  He  dropped,  and  lay  at  their 
feet  as  lifeless  as  a  block.  One  of  the  Indians 
picked  him  up  and  slung  him  over  his  shoulder, 
and  they  kept  steadily  on  their  march. 

Broad  daylight  was  shining  when  Willy  opened 


his  eyes  again.  They  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest  On  an  open  space  between  the  trees  a 
low  fire  was  burning,  in  front  of  which  hung  a 
square  piece  of  fiesh,  cooking.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments one  of  the  Indians  took  it  down  and  di- 
vided it  with  his  companion,  cutting  off  a  chunk 
when  he  saw  Willy  watching  him,  and  throwing 
it  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  dog.  Willy  ate  it 
ravenously. 

Boys,  nowadays,  talk  of  Indians  as  if  they  ac- 
tually had  been  the  '^red  devils'*  which  the  set- 
tlers then  called  them ;  and  when  one  reads  of 
their  torture  of  the  whites,  —  their  burning  and 
scalping,  —  it  seems  as  if  we  were  forced  to  think 
it  But  then,  after  all,  they  knew  the  pale-&ces 
precisely  as  we  would  know  a  strange  wild  beast 
that  comes  among  us.  They  judged  them  solely 
by  their  actions.  When  the  wliites  were  friendly 
and  kind,  they  treated  them  hospitably,  and  met 
them  more  than  half-way,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Moravians  and  Quakers.  But  when  they  not 
only  robbed  them  of  their  land,  and  murdered 
them  in  cold  blood,  as  had  been  done  at  Lancas- 
ter the  year  before  Willy  was  taken  prisoner, 
the  Indians  tried  to  rid  themselves  of  the  pesti- 
lent intruder  by  scalping  and  burning  him.  Yet, 
when  one  watches  a  mule -driver  now  on  the 
streets,  or  boys  in  a  cock-pit,  or  remembers  that, 
in  our  own  Christian  war,  the  savagest  methods 
were  defended  as  the  speediest  and  most  effectual, 
one  doubts  whether  human  nature  was  not  the 
same  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  red-rskins  only 
our  brothers,  after  alL 

Willy  lay  on  the  ground  without  movmg,  all 
day.  Sometimes  he  cried  for  his  fiither,  or  for 
Jontf  but  generally  he  sobbed  «Dd  wept  like  a 
baby.  ^  It's  my  own  fault,"  he  muttered  again 
and  again.  For  a  wonder,  he  was  honest  enough 
to  see  it  was  his  vani^  And  ill-temper  that  were 
to  blame.  If  Jont  had  been  taken  too,  he  would 
have  been  tough,  and  strong,  and  able  to  defend 
himself.  Willy  was  as  fi^  of  aches  and  pains 
in  his  tender  fiesh  as  an  in£mt  would  have  been. 
"  They've  made  a  girl  of  me,"  he  said,  "  keeping 
me  in-doors."  But  when  night  came  on,  he  for- 
got all  8«ch  thoughts.  As  long  as  daylight  had 
Lsted,  he  felt,  somehow,  as  if  help  was  near. 
But  now  he  gave  up  utterly.  Just  before  night- 
fall, the  camp  was  visited  by  about  twenty  In- 
dians, who  apparently  belonged  to  the  same  tribe 
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as  his  capton.  They  looked  at  and  panched 
him  with  great  sads^iction,  and  then  went  on, 
leaving  him  with  the  two  who  had  taken  him, 
who  (be  guessed  bj  their  signs)  were  to  follow 
with  him  in  the  morning.  How  was  help  to 
oome  to  him?  His  &ther  and  nnde  were  a 
week's  journey  distant,  and  the  one  or  two  white 
settlers  near  the  cabin  would  not  dare  to  pursue 
so  formidable  a  number.  To-morrow  he  would 
join  the  remainder  of  the  tribe,  and  then  —  Willy 
lay  staring  into  the  dark  woods,  seeing  nothing 
but  the  stake  and  bloody  pile. 

The  Indians  had  piled  up  the  fire,  and  stretched 
themselves  for  the  night,  with  their  feet  toward 
it  Suddenly  they  raised  their  heads ;  out  from 
fax  in  the  thicket  came  the  half-whine,  half-cry 
of  a  panther,  —  the  next  moment  it  was  close  at 
hand.  They  got  up,  took  their  guns,  and  hur- 
ried into  the  forest.  Willy  did  not  stir.  If  the 
panther  had  been  before  him,  he  would  hardly 
have  moved.  But  the  next  instant  he  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  would  have  cried  out  if  a  hand  had 
not  been  clapped  over  his  mouth,  and  dragged 
him  down.  ^  Be  quiet,  Willy,  or  I  can  do  noth- 
ing for  you." 

^  0  Jont,  Jont  I  "  He  clung  to  Jont's  hand  as 
if  it  were  pulling  him  out  of  the  grave. 

^  Hand  me  that  whiskey  bottle,  yonder.  Quick  ! 
they're  coming." 

Willy  could  reach  it  where  it  lay,  on  the  buf- 
&lo  skins.  Jont  took  it,  thrust  a  handful  of  pow- 
dered leaves  into  it,  shook  it  violently,  and  mo- 
tioned to  Willy  to  put  it  back  again. 

«  Let  us  go  !  O,  let  us  go  I "  sobbed  Willy. 
"  They're  hunting  the  panther." 

^  There  ¥ra8  no  panther.    It  was  I.    Be  still." 

"  They're  going  to  burn  me  I  Take  me  away, 
Jont     Don't  leave  me." 

Jont  forced  him  down.  "  Now  look  here,  boy," 
in  a  short,  sharp  whisper.  ^  I  came  to  save  you. 
If  you  go  on  this  way,  they'll  bum  us  both. 
Will  you  do  what  I  say  ?  " 

It  was  as  if  Jont  had  dragged  him  up  face  to 
face  with  death.  Willy's  sobs  suddenly  stopped. 
•*  Yes,  I  will,"  he  said  quietly. 

^  Lie  down  there,  then,  and  keep  dead  still. 
When  it's  time,  I'll  come  for  you."  He  disap- 
peared, crawlitig  like  a  snake  in  the  bush.  Willy 
lay  down,  and  shut  his  eyes.  In  a  moment  the 
Indians  came  back,  muttering  to  each  other.  Be- 
fore they  lay  down  again,  they  both  took  a  long 
poll  at  the  whiskey  bottle,  one  of  them  making  a 
grimace  as  he  put  it  down,  and  looking  curiously 
into  it  The  glass  was  thick,  however,  and  he 
was  drowsy,  and  they  were  both  soon  asleep.  As 


soon  as  they  began  to  snore,  Jont  toacbed  Willy 
on  the  arm. 

*^  Hush-h !  Snake  yourself  through  the  grass.* 

'a  can't"  Willy  walked  on,  crushing  the 
twigs  with  every  step,  thinking,  even  at  that  ter- 
rible minute,  that  his  inexpertness  and  ignonmoe 
would  surely  be  the  cause  of  his  death  at  lust 
There  were  so  many  things  he  did  not  know  1 
One  of  the  Indians  stirred. 

^  This  won't  do,"  thought  Jont  He  got  np^ 
threw  Willy  over  his  shoulders  as  if  he  had  be^ 
a  sack  of  com,  and  stole  on,  stealthy  as  a  cat, 

<"  Faster,  Jont  O,  faster !  They'll  bum  me  !* 
Jont  gave  his  legs  a  clinch  that  made  him  very 
glad  to  hold  his  tongue.  When  they  were  a 
few  yards  distant,  he  went  on  with  swift,  loping 
strides.  The  moon  had  risen,  and  glimmered 
down  on  them  ;  a  dark,  shaggy  figure  rose  finom 
the  path,  and  joined  them.  ^  Good  Bull ! "  mot- 
tered  Jont  The  dog  wagged  his  tail,  but  made 
no  sound.  He  and  his  master  moved  as  noise- 
lessly as  two  ghosts.     Jont  set  Willy  down  at  last 

*'  Now  you  must  walk.  Why,  where  are  your 
shoes  ?  I  must  go  back  for  them.  You  cau't  go 
barefooted." 

Willy  held  him.  <"  I  can.  O,  I  can  !  Let  as 
go  on.     Don*t  lose  time." 

**  It  will  save  it  in  the  end."  Jont  was  qniet 
and  cool,  as  if  they  were  taking  a  walk  for  pleas- 
ure. In  a  moment  he  was  gone.  It  seemed 
hours  to  Willy  before  he  came  back.  He  car- 
ried a  pair  of  moccasins.  ^  These  were  all  I 
could  get,"  lacing  them  on  Willy.  **  Now  let^s 
see  what  stuff  is  in  your  legs." 

*^  Are  they  coming  ?  "  as  they  hurried  on. 

^  They  won't  come  very  fast,  after  that  dom,* 
chuckling. 

^Was  it  poison?"  drawing  suddenly  away 
from  him. 

'*  No,  child.  But  it  will  make  them  horribly 
sick.  I  had  time  to  plan  it  I  got  on  your  trail 
at  last,  this  morning.  Bull  and  I  were  hid  in  the 
bushes  beside  you,  all  day." 

Jont  seemed  to  have  time  to  think  of  every- 
thing. He  kept  Willy  up  to  the  same  steady, 
swift  pace,  all  night,  when  he  flagged,  taking 
him  up  and  carrying  him,  —  though  that,  of 
course,  could  only  last  for  a  little  way.  Sturdy 
as  he  was,  Jont  was  only  a  child.  Twice  they 
struck  a  stream,  and  both  times  they  got  in,  dog 
and  all,  and  waded  back,  coming  out  on  the  othef 
side,  above  where  they  entered. 

"  What  art  you  doing,  Jont?  " 

*<  Throwing  them  off  the  traiL  They  can^ 
scent  us  in  the  water." 
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**  They  couldn't  smell  »w,  anyhow." 

Jont  laughed.  The  hoys'  spirits  were  rising, 
80  long  a  time  now  had  passed  without  pursuit. 
Willy  scarcely  felt  his  sore  hones  and  aching 
legs.  Day  began  to  dawn.  The  sky  first  dark- 
ened, and  then  grew  gray. 

*•  One  hour  more,  and  we  will  reach  the  river," 
cried  Jont,  ^and  then  we  are  safe."  But  the 
next  moment  he  lifted  his  hand,  and  stood  still  as 
one  of  the  tree-trnnks  about  him,  listening.  The 
color  had  left  his  face. 

"  They  are  on  our  trail.  They  are  not  a  hun- 
dred feet  behind  us  I "  The  next  instant  he 
dragged  Willy  into  a  wet  swamp  at  one  side,  and 
crouched  low  with  him  under  the  weeds  and  grass. 
Ball  followed  without  bidding. 

They  held  their  breath.  In  a  moment  more 
the  Indians  passed.  They  paused,  —  stopped ; 
the  trail  was  lost  in  the  wet  earth.  The  lives  of 
the  boys  hung  in  that  moment's  balance.  Then 
—  the  Indians  hurried  on.  Before  they  were 
out  of  sight,  Jont  motioned  to  Willy  and  the 
dog,  and  struck  the  path  ap:ain. 

•*  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

^  Afler  them,"  said  Jont,  with  a  grim  chuckle. 
•*They  can't  follow  us,  if  weVe  behind,  can 
they?" 

The  boy  was  £imous  for  his  expedients,  in  the 
old  annals  of  the  settlers.  Twice  before  they 
reached  the  river,  he  practiced  this,  —  the  In- 
dians doubling  on  them.  By  means  of  this  he 
gained  time,  struck  across  the  wilderness  due 
east,  and  finally  gained  the  bank  of  the  broad, 
swift  current. 

^  There  is  no  time  to  make  a  raft,"  he  said. 
•*  The  ford  is  a  mile  below.  We'll  tiy  to  reach 
It"  But  Willy  noticed  that  he  looked  pale  and 
unhopeful^  as  he  had  not  done  before. 

They  were  within  a  few  rods  of  the  ford,  when 
they  heard  the  Indians  behind  them.  Again  Jont 
dragged  Willy  into  shelter.  His  thoughts  seemed 
to  come  to  bun,  prompt,  ready,  and  cool  as  a 
man's.  '^Listen  to  me.  We  can't  both  hide 
here.  Fll  go  out  in  sight,  and  take  them  up 
stream.  When  they  are  following  me,  do  you 
go  down  and  cross  the  ford.  That  is  Wheeling 
Fort  on  the  other  side.     Tou're  safe  there." 

Willy  was  not  altogether  selfish.  «  But  you, 
Jont?" 

Jont  gave  a  sort  of  gulp.  **  O,  Pm  a  match 
for  two  red-skins.  If  I'm  not  —  Well,  good-by, 
Willy.     Go  with  him.  Bull." 

For  the  first  time.  Bull  growled,  and  marched 
angrily  to  his  master's  side. 

^  Ball ! "     Jont  motioned  to  the  dog,  and  he 


obeyed  him.  "Poor  old  fellow,"  he  muttered. 
"  If  I  shouldn't  get  over  the  river,  Willy,  tell 
mother  "  —  But  there  he  stopped  short.  Then  he 
looked  at  his  rifie,  cocked  it,  and  suddenly  break- 
ing cover,  ran  like  a  deer  up  the  long,  yellow, 
pebbly  bank  of  the  river.  The  next  moment 
there  was  a  wild  whoop,  as  the  Indians  caught 
sight  of  him.  They  followed  in  hot  pursuit 
Willy,  forgetful  of  his  own  danger,  came  out  to 
watdi  them.  Jont's  pace  slackened,  —  they 
gained  on  him,  faster,  faster.  Suddenly  he  turned 
and  fired ;  and  the  foremost  Indian,  struck  below 
the  knee,  staggered  and  fell.  Seeing  Jont's  gun 
discharged,  the  other  gave  a  yell  of  triumph,  and 
ran  with  great  leaps,  like  an  animal,  close  to  him. 
Jont  never  slackened  in  his  pace,  but  — 

"  He's  loading  as  he  runs  I "  shrieked  Willy. 
"  O  Bull  1  he's  loading  as  he  runs  I  " 

The  next  instant  Jont  turned,  firing  as  he 
turned,  and  then  leaped  into  the  river.  The  In- 
dian fell.  Willy  ran  with  the  dog  down  to  the 
ford.  When  he  reached  the  other  shore,  he  saw 
that  one  of  the  Indians  had  staggered  to  his  feet, 
and  was  watehing  the  chance  to  aim  at  Jont 
when  he  rose  for  breath  to  the  surface. 

It  came  at  last  There  was  a  blinding  fiash, 
and  the  boy  sank.  The  water  reddened  with  his 
blood.  Willy  ran  in.  He  did  not  think  of  him- 
self now.  Perhaps  he  would  never  think  of  him- 
self so  much  again.  When  he  was  shoulder 
deep,  he  met  Jont  paddling  faintly,  and  tried  to 
help  drag  him  ashore. 

**  You're  a  good  fellow,  Willy,^ — a  real  good 
fellow.     Did  I  kill  them?" 

"  No,"  —  dragging  him  up  on  the  bank. 

"Tm  glad  I  didn't  I  don't  want  —  bloody 
hands,"  and  then  his  head  dropped  on  the  sand ; 
and  Bull,  with  a  whine,  came  and  licked  his 
wounded  side. 

The  people  at  the  fort  were  very  kind  to  the 
boys.  They  nursed,  and  dosed,  and  fed  them,  — 
and,  above  all,  made  heroes  of  them.  The  story 
of  their  escape  is  told  in  that  country  to  this 
day.  It  was  a  week  before  they  were  able  to  go 
home  to  the  cabin,  with  Doctor  Lewis,  and  Jont's 
father  and  mother,  who  were  all  at  the  fort  That 
was  a  happy  evening  when  they  gathered  about 
the  fire  for  the  first  time.  Willy  had  just  eaten 
a  hearty  supper.  He  was  always  hungry  now, 
and  busy,  and  full  of  life  and  fun.  ^ 

"  Jont  will  make  a  man  of  you  soon,  Willyr 
said  his  father. 

**  Not  such  a  man  as  he  is,"  said  Willy,  under 
his  breath. 
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We  left  our  bees  latt  month  well  settled  in 
the  hive,  and  ready  to  work.  By  June  their 
numbers  will  be  so  increased,  and  the  hive  so 
crowded,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  swarm  to 
be  sent  off.  Many  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  great  excitement,  when  bees  swarmed 
from  the  old-flMhioned  hives.  The  cry,  ^  The 
bees  are  swarming  !  "  was  the  signal  for  beating 
pans  and  kettles,  ringing  dinner-bells,  and  even 
blowing  the  old  shells  that  sometimes  lay  in  the 
&rmer*s  best  parlor. 

Swarming  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  events 
in  the  bee-keeper's  experience  now,  but  all  the 
noisy  demonstrations  on  his  part  are  done  away, 
if  ho  be  not  behind  the  age. 

We  have  seen  that  every  swarm  must  have  a 
queen,  and  only  one.  Before  swarming,  the  bees 
are  directed  by  instinct  to  make  provision  for  a  new 
queen,  for  the  old  one  goes  oat  with  the  new  col- 


ony. Queens  are  raised  by  feeding  worker  lanre 
with  stimulating  food,  and  by  providing  them 
more  spadoos  apartments  than  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary bees.  The  royal  cells  have  the  appearance 
of  long  lumps  of  wax  hanging  downward  from 
the  comb.  In  the  upper  part  of  these  are  the 
little  worms,  or  larvae,  whidi  are  to  become 
queens,  lying  in  a  mass  of  whitish,  albuminous 
jeUy. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  frame,  upon  the  comb 
in  which  are  several  royal  cells.  Among  the 
smaller  cells  also  there  is  a  queen  cell,  marked 
B,  whidi  has  been  made  by  gnawing  away  the 
walls  of  several  of  the  six-sided  cells.  When 
completed,  this  will  be  covered  over  with  wax,  so 
that  we  could  not  see  the  undeveloped  larvae  as 
we  do  in  the  picture.  This  worm  is  no  larger 
than  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  pointed 
end  of  a  pin. 


m' 
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A,  Queen  oeO.    B,  anothar  (see  text).    C,  Qaeen  cell,  representing  the  cap  or  lid  m  it  often  tppem  Just  after  the  joaag  qoea 

hat  hatehed.     D,  a  perfect  queeo  cell 


There  are  good  reasons  for  building  several 
royal  cells  at  once.  Two  or  more  swarms  may 
be  sent  out,  each  of  which  will  need  a  queen ; 
and  besides,  some  of  them  might  die  before  hatch- 
ing. In  either  ca^e,  there  would  be  a  deficiency 
if  queens,  and,  without  a  ruler,  the  hive  would 
be  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  If  the  season  be  a  fa- 
vorable one  fat  swarming,  the  bees  will  set 
guards  over  the  extra  cells,  because  instinct  would 
lead  the  first  queen  hatched  to  destroy  every  im- 


mature queen.  How  wonderful  the  provisios 
that  insures  one  queen,  and  only  one,  for  eveiy 
swarm  I 

Between  the  hours  of  ten  and  one,  of  some 
bright,  warm  day  in  the  early  summer,  we  shall 
find  our  hive  the  centre  of  an  unusual  excite- 
ment •  Examination  will  prove  that  it  prevaib 
inside  of  the  hive,  as  well  as  in  the  air  about  it 
A  few  bees  are  seen  fiying  out  of^  and  around  the 
hive,  and  then  darting  into  it  again,  in  a  frantic 
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and  most  imnatnnd  manner,  — -  at  least,  we  think 
it  unnatural,  for  it  is  the  first  demonstration  of 
the  sort  we  have  noticed.  We  may  have  seen 
the  bees  gajlj  exerdsing  themselves  about  their 
home  often  on  sunny  afternoons,  but  something 
marks  the  present  phenomenon  as  different  from 
that.  By  degrees  the  agitation  grows  contagious, 
and  the  buzzing  crowd  increases  constantly,  in 
numbers  as  well  as  in  activity. 

Some  fly  a  little  way,  and  alight,  —  then  more 
fly  out,  and  hover  about  the  hive  in  a  state  of 
apparent  uncertainty,  —  until  at  last  the  idea  has 
penetrated  the  whole  swarm  that  moving  day  has 
come.  Now  old  bees  fidrly  pour  out  of  the  hive, 
— and  young  bees,  too,  in  shoals,  —  many  so 
youDg  tlmt  they  cannot  fly,  and  drop  down  in  the 
grass  to  die.  About  half  the  swaim  is  out,  and 
here  comes  the  queen,  heavily  burdened  with 
cggSy  and  almost  unable  to  fly.  Majestically  she 
stalks  forth,  all  her  subjects  kindly,  and  with  the 
utmost  assiduity,  looking  out  for  her  safety.  Now 
the  air  iB  black  with  the  great  number  flying 
about  us.  Some  are  darting  quite  too  familiarly 
about  our  heads,  perhaps  wishing  to  intimate  that 
we  have  no  business  to  interfere ;  or  do  they 
mean  to  suggest  that  we  have  forgotten  our  bee- 
veils,  and  have  not  lighted  our  spunk.  Cautiously 
*  retreating,  let  us  put  on  our  light  armor,  and 
then  we  may  return  to  the  animated  scene  in  a 
better  condition  for  action. 

We  understood  the  bees  intended  to  go  to  the 
woods,  but  on  our  return  we  find  them  fast  alight- 
ing on  a  branch  of  one  of  our  little  apple-trees. 
They  have  two  reasons  for  this.  They  have  not 
yet  decided  where  to  go,  and  now  send  out  scouts 
to  find  a  desirable  home.  This  is  one  reason  ; 
and  the  other  is,  that  they  all  wish  to  have  a  fair 
and  even  start,  and  they  could  not  all  come  out 
of  the  hive  together,  because  the  passage  was  so 
small. 

They  are  piled  upon  one  another  most  curi- 
ously ;  and  now  that  they  are  so  grouped,  the 
queen  comes,  among  the  last  She  is  often  sup- 
posed to  be  first,  and  the  leader,  but  we  see  she 
is  one  of  the  last  She  alights  on  a  neighboring 
lea^  and  then  crawling  toward  the  cluster,  disap- 
pears in  the  crowd.  See  how  the  little  branch 
bends  down  1  The  bees  would  fill  a  peck  meas- 
ure, and  weigh  about  six  pounds. 

The  new  and  immense  family  so  suddenly 
thrown  upon  our  care,  must  now  be  put  inside  a 

^  fdve.  How  shall  it  be  done  ?  We  should  have 
one  in  readiness  for  this  emergency,  some  days  in 
advance.     It  should  be  just  as  we  described  it 

f       last  month,  but  with  no  honey-boxes  on  it     Set 


this  beneath  the  tree,  with  a  doth  two  or  three 
feet  square  spread  before  it,  to  keep  the  bees'out 
of  the  grass  or  dust,  and  to  help  them  get  to  the 
entrance.     Now,  turn  to  the  swarm. 

Every  bee,  before  leaving  the  old  hive,  has 
filled  himself  with  honey,  and  we  may  consider 
the  swarm  pretty  good-natured ;  but  it  will  be 
well  to  use  our  spunk-smoke  upon  them,  to  be 
sure  we  have  them  quite  manageable.  Holding 
the  spunk  directly  under  the  swarm,  we  let  the 
smoke  rise  into  the  group  just  a  moment  Hav- 
ing taken  off  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  the  honey- 
board,  we  now  take  a  handful  of  bees  from  the 
cluster,  deposit  them  directly  on  the  top  of  the 
frames,  cover  them  with  ^e  honey-board,  and 
put  the  top  of  the  hive  in  its  place  again.  If  the 
novice  prefer,  he  may  use  a  dipper  instead  of  his 
hand,  in  scooping  up  the  bees. 

Now,  take  another  handful  or  two,  and  deposit 
them  at  the  entrance.  The  two  parties  will  soon 
communicate,  and  will  probably  congratulate  each 
other  upon  the  grand  opportunity  to  go  to  house- 
keeping, affi)rded  in  the  capacious  hive.  We  may 
now  return  to  the  loaded  branch,  gently  shake 
the  remainder  of  the  swarm  into  a  large  tin  pan, 
and  pour  them  all  down  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  just  as  if  they  were  kernels  of  corn,  or 
grains  of  barley.  They  will  immediately  rush 
for  the  entrance, — reminding  you  of  the  rush 
for  seats,  when  Dickens  was  to  read  at  Steinway 
Hall,  —  or  of  the  old  times,  when  Jenny  Lind 
used  to  sing  to  our  fiithers  at  Castle  Garden. 
They  cannot  all  enter  at  once,  and  you  may  help 
them,  when  the  paasfage  is  crowded,  by  stirring 
them  up  with  a  soft^  brush,  or  a  chicken-wing. 
Soon  the  queen  will  be  seen  with  her  long  legs, 
rushing  headlong  over  her  subjects ;  and  so  soon 
as  she  is  within,  there  is  no  need  of  our  help,  for 
the  others  will  surely  follow.  When  nearly  all 
have  entered,  we  may  gently  carry  the  hive  to  a 
shady  spot,  where  it  is  to  remain  for  the  season. 
Some  stragglers  may  not  be  able  to  find  where 
we  have  placed  it ;  but  no  matter,  —  for  they 
will  return  to  the  parent  stock,  to  replenish  its 
exhausted  numbers.  Bees  have  a  remarkable 
local  &culty ;  and  if  their  hive  be  removed  but 
a  short  distance,  they  will  linger  about  the  old 
spot  in  thousands,  when  they  return  from  gather- 
ing honey,  and  many  will  lose  their  lives  because 
they  cannot  find  thefr  home.  After  swarming, 
however,  not  one  bee  will  leave  the  new  locar 
tion,  to  return  to  the  parent  stock. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  old  hive.  The 
frames  have  a  very  deserted  appearance,  for  not 
only  is  the  swarm*  gone,  but  most  of  the  other 
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bees  are  out  getting  honey.  There  are  only  a 
few  scattered  bees  on  the  combs,  which  are  filled 
with  honey,  brQod,  and  young  bees.  In  a  few 
moments  we  see  scores  of  little,  perfectly  formed 
bees,  breaking  the  doors,  and  emerging  from  their 
prison  cells.  Thousands  will  thus  come  forth 
every  day,  and  in  a  week  the  hive  will  appear 
(to  a  casual  observer)  to  contain  nearly  as  many 
as  it  had  before  the  swarm  left,  and  all  operations 
will  be  found  to  progress  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. There  are,  however,  important  points  of 
difference  between  the  condition  after  and  before 
swarming. 

The  old  queen  left  with  the  colony,  and  some 
of  the  iHrvse  of  which  we  spoke  as  having  been 
previously  prepared  for  this  emergency,  mast 
now  be  developed.  This  is  immediately  attended 
to,  and  provision  is  made  also  to  give  qaeens  to 
future  swarms,  for  there  may  be  several  more. 

If  the  season  be  favorable,  we  may  expect  a 
second  swarm  in  about  ten  days  afler  the  first  is- 
sued, so  quickly  is  the  hive  refilled  I  In  this 
there  may  be  several  queens,  —  Mr.  Bradley 
says  he  has  sometimes  counted  eight,  —  but 
when  the  swarm  is  hived,  all  will  be  destroyed 
except  one.  If  we  desire  only  one  swarm  more, 
we  must  open  the  old  hive,  and  destroy  all  the 
queen  cells  but  one,  six  days  after  the  first  swarm 
issued.  If  the  bees  only  design  to  have  one, 
they  will  attend  to  this  business  for  us ;  and  the 
first  queen  hatched,  will  go  to  each  other  royal 
cell,  and  destroy  every  undeveloped  queen.  If, 
however,  the  bees  do  design  to  have  other 
swarms,  they  will  set  guards  over  the  royal  cells 
to  protect  them  from  the  murderous  instincts  of 
their  sovereign. 

About  the  first  part  of  June,  in  this  climate, 
the  honey^boxes  should  be  placed  on  the  old 
hive,  and  on  the  first  new  swarm,  about  a  week 
after  hiving. 

Though  bees  will  not  leave  their  new  home  to 
return  to  the  old  hive,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
they  will  decamp  for  parts  unknown,  within  a 
few  days  after  they  have  issued.  An  accident  of 
this  sort  once  occurred  in  Mr.  Bradley's  well- 
managed  family.  In  this  case  the  bees  began  to 
work,  as  if  entirely  contented,  —  they  built  comb, 
gathered  honey,  and  laid  eggs.  On  the  third  day 
they  were  in  great  commotion.  They  soon  poured 
out  of  the  hive  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was  evident 
that  they  intended  to  leave  in  a  body.  Still,  sup- 
posing they  would  duster  on  a  neighboring  tree, 
Mr.  Bradley  lefl  them  a  few  moments.  When 
he  returned,  they  were  gone,  —  had  started  for 
the  woods,  —  foolishly  preferring  a  hollow  tree 


to  the  elegant  movable-comb  hive  arranged  so  in- 
geniously for*their  comfort 

When  bees  set  out  for  the  woods,  they  go 
slowly  at  first,  in  order  that  the  stragglers  may 
not  be  left  behind.  Their  march  may  be  likenifd 
to  that  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wild^-- 
ness.  This  moderation  gave  Mr.  Bradley  an  op- 
portunity to  search  for  his  lost  tribe,  and  he  soon 
found  it.  But  one  might  almost  as  well  try  to 
**  dam  up  the  waters  of  the  Nile  with  bulrusbes," 
as  to  attempt  to  stop  twenty  thousand  bees  on 
their  march  for  freedom.  Bee-keepers  have  sev- 
eral ways  to  attempt  this,  but  none  that  are  sure 
to  prove  successful  One  of  them  is  to  throw 
dirt  into  the  swarm,  to  confuse  it,  and  to  canse 
the  bees  to  alight  In  tliis  case  all  efforts  were 
vain,  and  Mr.  Bradley  followed  the  runaways  for 
half  a  mile,  their  increasing  speed  permitting  him 
only  to  keep  them  in  sight,  but  not  to  get  very 
near  them.  Much  to  his  astonishment,  the  bees 
finally  clustered  on  the  cornice  of  a  two-storj 
house,  which  they  entered  through  a  small  hole. 
With  a  long  ladder  he  climbed  to  the  place,  bat 
the  last  straggler  had  entered,  and  he  could  only 
hear  them  buzzing  away  back  under  the  garret 
fioor. 

The  family  in  the  house  was  almost  as  greatly 
excited  as  the  Romans  were,  when  Alaiic  poured  ' 
his  hosts  of  barbarians  upon  their  great  city,  and 
almost  as  helpless.  The  garret  was  full  of  bees, 
but  where  was  the  main  body  of  the  colony  ?  It 
was  difiicult  to  say,  for  scouts  were  crawling  from 
every  crack  and  hole.  By  taking  up  one  of  the 
boards  of  the  fioor,  the  swarm  was  at  last  foaod, 
but  so  far  away  that  Mr.  Bradley  could  only  get 
them  out  by  reaching  the  whole  length  of  his 
arm,  and  taking  about  a  half-pint  of  them  at  a 
time.  Thus  he  secured  the  greater  part,  pat 
them  in  a  box,  and  carried  them  home  under  his 
arm.  Once  back  in  the  hive,  they  appeared  as 
joyful  as  a  lost  child  returned  to  the  comforts  of 
home,  and  to  the  caresses  of  a  loving  mother. 
They  proved  one  of  the  best  swarms  in  the  api- 
ary, showing  what  good  results  come  from  bant- 
ing prodigals,  and  treating  them  kindly. 

We  have  now  considered  the  mode  of  proced- 
ure, in  cases  of  natural  swarming ;  but  suppose 
we  have  not  time  to  watch  the  hive,  or  do  not  . 
wish  to  await  the  movements  of  the  bees,  how 
can  we  cause  them  to  swarm  when  it  is  conven- 
ient to  tM  ?  Mr.  Bradley  says  that  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  instincts  of  the  bee,  and  by  ar-* 
ranging  afiidrs  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  them  no 
alternative^  we  may  cause  them  to  swarm  wben 
we  wish  them  to  do  so. 
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Select  a  pleasaot  day,  when  they  are  appar- 
ently ready  to  swHrm  soon ;  and  having  taken  off 
the  top  of  the  hive,  the  boxes,  and  the  honey- 
board,  look  for  the  queen  among  the  clusters  on 
the  frames.  If  she  be  an  Italian,  we  shall  very 
readily  find  her.  Then  take  the  frame,  with  all 
the  01  her  bees  also  that  are  clustered  on  it,  and 
carefully  place  it  in  another  hive.  This  leaves  a 
vacant  space  among  the  frames,  which  must  be 
filled.  If  we  put  another  in  the  old  place,  the 
bees  would  fill  it  with  drone  comb,  which  we  do 
not  want  We  will  therefore  close  up  the  space 
by  moviDg  the  remaining  frames  close  together, 
and  put  the  empty  frame  in  the  outer  space.  The 
next  step  is  to  put  the  old  hive  in  a  new  position, 
and  the  new  hive  in  the  place  occupied  by  the 
old  one.  Thus  we  take  advantage  of  the  local 
instinct  of  the  bees  ;  for  when  those  from  the  old 
hive  go  out  to  gather  honey,  they  will  return 
filled  to  the  new  one.  Notwithstanding  the  de- 
serted appearance  of  the  place,  they  will  be  con- 
tent to  remain,  because  the  presence  of  the  old 
queen,  and  the  cluster  of  their  friends,  will  make 
them  feel  at  home.  There  will  be  enough  addi- 
tions, in  this  way,  to  make  a  swarm  of  the  com- 
mon size,  and  it  will  work  just  as  well  as  if  it 
had  been  natural. 

Meantime  the  old  swarm  will  begin  to  feed 
from  two  to  twenty  new  queens.     In  about  eight 
days  their  cells  will  be  all  capped  over,  and  you 
may  save  them  for  future  use,  if  you  choose.    In 
order  .to  do  this,  you  will  need  some  miniature 
hives.     They  are  made  just  like  the  larger  ones, 
bnt  only  five  inches  square  inside,  with  three  lit- 
tle frames  to  hang  in  them,  and  with  no  boxes 
fi>r  surplus  honey.     The  tops  should  be  movable, 
bat  the  bottoms  fastened.    The  entrance  must  be 
only  one  inch  long,  for  we  have  already  learned 
that  if  there  are  few  bees  in  a  hive,  the  entrance 
must  be  small.     Now  fit  a  piece  of  old  honey 
into  one  of  our  little  frames,  and  a  piece  of  empty 
oomb  into  another.    Fill  the  third  with  comb  full 
of  maturing  bees,  from  the  hive  which  has  the 
queen    cells,  or   from   some   other.     Cut  out  a 
square  inch  of  comb  with  a  royal  cell  attached, 
and  fit  it  nicely  in  its  natural  position  into  the 
frame  containing  the  maturing  brood.     This  is  a 
delicate   operation,  for    the  extremely  sensitive 
wings  of  the  young  queen  may  be  injured  by 
rough  usage.     Carefully  executed,  however,  there 
is  little  danger.     Now,  take  a  frame  that  has  a 
duster  of  bees  on  it,  from  the  hive  from  which 
you  have  taken  the  brood  cells,  and,  holding  it 
oyer   the  miniature  hive,  with  a  feather  gently 
brush  nearly  a  half-pint  of  bees  into  it.     Then 


the  miniature  hive  mnst  be  closed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  the  bees  air,  but  so  that  they  cannot 
escape,  and  kept  in  a  cellar  until  sunset  of  the 
third  day.  If  the  hive  is  filled  on  Wednesday, 
it  must  be  kept  in  the  cellar  until  Friday,  and 
then  placed  in  position  in  the  apiary.  If  you 
have  a  number  of  these,  they  should  be  distrib- 
uted in  a  natural  way,  and  not  arranged  in  any 
formal  manner.  Nearly  all  will  remain  in  the 
miniature  hive,  will  hatch  the  queen  you  have 
given  them,  and  proceed  with  the  other  opera- 
tions exactly  as  in  a  laige  hive. 

Suppose,  however,  that  instead  of  wishing  to 
keep  the  queen  in  a  miniature  hive,  Mr.  Bradley 
desired  to  send  her  to  New  York,  or  to  River- 
side,—  how  could  that  be  done?  He  says  he 
should  send  her  by  mail,  just  as  if  she  were  only 
a  newspaper.  If  we  had  time,  we  might  spend 
it  very  pleasantly,  talking  about  the  singular  con- 
tents of  the  mail-bags.  Last  April  the  Editor 
told  us  something  about  it,  but  he  did  not  men- 
tion bees. 

We  shall  imagine  that  the  Editor  is  keeping 
bees,  and  that  his  queen  has  died,  or  is  lost.  He 
writes  to  Mr.  Bradley,  asking  him  to  send  him 
a  new  queen.  We  must  understand  that  if  a 
strange  queen  be  introduced  to  a  hive,  the  others 
will  probably  kill  her  immediately.  There  is  a 
peculiar  scent  about  the  bees  of  each  swarm,  and 
a  new  queen  must  be  very  carefully  introduced. 
Mr.  Bradley  will  accomplish  this  in  the  following 
manner.  He  takes  a  piece  of  wire  ganze,  three 
inches  square,  having  about  eight  strands  to  the 
inch.  This  he  rolls  into  the  form  of  a  cylinder. 
He  then  prepares  two  round  plugs  of  pine,  of 
about  an  inch  diameter.  He  bores  a  hollow  in 
one  end  of  each  of  these,  and  fills  it  with  a  piece  . 
of  sponge  saturated  with  honey.  One  of  these 
plugs  is  immediately  inserted  in  the  gauze  cylin- 
der, and  secured.  Then  the  queen,  and  a  few 
bees  for  company,  are  put  inside,  and  the  other 
plug  inserted  and  secured. 

Mr.  Bradley  then  seals  the  cage  up  in  paper, 
addresses  it,  puts  on  the  requisite  stamps,  and 
having  pierced  a  hole  in  the  side,  to  give  the  bees 
air,  drops  it  into  the  post-office.  Upon  receiving 
this  curious  parcel,  the  Editor  would  take  the 
papers  off,  and  lay  the  cage  on  the  frames  of  his 
queenless  hive,  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  bees 
would  probably  buzz  about  the  cage  a  good  deal, 
and  we  can  very  easily  imagine  them  holding  an 
indignation  meeting,  and  passing  resolutions  of 
sympathy  for  the  prisoners.  When  the  twenty- 
four  hours  had  expired,  the  queen  would  be  of 
very  much  the  same  scent  as  the  other  bees  of 
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the  hive.  Sdll  it  would  be  best  not  to  admit  her 
too  suddenly  to  her  new  subjects.  The  Editor 
must  first  taJce  out  one  of  the  plugs,  and  stop  the 
end  with  a  piece  of  honey-comb.  Now  the  bees 
begin  to  dig  the  queen  out,  and  before  much  time 
has  elapsed,  they  have  her  entirely  free.  Hav- 
ing obtaine<)  her  in  this  manner,  they  will  allow 
her  to  reign  with  undisputed  sway.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  Mr.  Bradley  had  desired  to  retain  the 
queen,  in  view  of  a  future  demand,  he  might 
have  kept  her  in  one  of  his  own  queenless  hives, 
caged  up  as  long  as  necessary. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  some  how  Mr.  Bradley  has 
learned  so  much  about  bees,  and  their  doings  in- 
side the  hive,  when  it  is  evidently  impossible  to 
look  into  it  without  taking  it  apart,  and  thereby 
disturbing  the  swarm.  It  is  well,  for  the  credit 
of  our  story,  to  explain  that  he  has  some  small 
hives  for  these  purposes,  made  of  glass,  and  that 
with  care  he  can  make  the  bees  work  in  day- 
light 

If  any  reader  of  the  ^  Riverside  "  desires  to 


study  the  habits  of  bees  accurately,  he  may  do  it 
by  means  of  one  oi  these  observing  hives.  Make 
a  hive  only  large  enough  to  contain  a  single 
frame  of  the  larger  size.  Let  the  sides  be  of 
gUss,  and  the  ends  (top  and  bottom)  of  pme. 
Into  this  put  a  frame  containing  brood,  honey, 
and  bees.  Keep  it  in  a  cellar  until  sunset  of  the 
third  day.  Then,  if  you  choose,  you  may  place 
it  in  your  sittmg-room  on  a  bracket  by  the  win- 
dow, where  it  may  be  screened  frx>m  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  There  should  be  an  entrance 
from  the  open  air,  which  may  be  by  a  tube  nm- 
ning  under  the  sash ;  .and  there  should  be  an 
opening  on  the  opposite  side,  covered  by  wire 
gauze,  in  order  to  allow  of  perfect  ventilation. 

Thus  you  may  examine  every  operation  of  the 
hive,  while  the  bees  will  have  no  chanoe  to  get 
at  you,  —  a  great  denderatnm  with  some,  —  and 
thus  you  may  see  how  the  eggs  are  laid,  the 
young  reared,  the  queens  developed,  the  honey 
deposited,  the  comb  made,  and  how  many  other 
marvelous  operations  are  carried  on. 
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xxm. 

^  Cherries  are  ripe  1     Cherries  are  ripe  I ' 
I  heard  a  littie  bird  cry. 


Cherries  are  ripe  !  dierries  are  ripe ! 

Now  we  can  have  cherry-pie ! 
Flour  and  water,  sweet  butter  and  lard, 
Mix  in  a  paste,  and  roll  it  uut  hard, 


Roll  it  out  hard,  and  roll  it  out  thin  ; 
Lay  the  red  cherries  and  sugar  within. 
Open  the  oven, 

Put  it  in  quick  I 
And  when  it  is  baked. 
Give  a  big  piece  to  Dick, 
Because  he  has  been  a  good  boy. 


xxnr. 
A  great  Cuckoo 
Saucily  flew 
Into  the  new 
And  beautiful  house 
Of  a  tiny  Titmouse. 

""Odear!"  said  she, 
"  Do  you  not  see 
This  house  for  three 
Is  much  too  small  ? 
And  you're  so  tall ! " 

^  O,  but  for  you 
And  me,  'twill  do," 
Said  the  Cuckoo. 
*'  'Tis  far  too  nice 
For  mere  Titmice." 
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Now  Titmouse  came. 
As  fierce  as  fiame, 
To  help  his  dame. 
Said  he,  "  You  lout, 
You'd  best  clear  out ! " 

• 
But  the  Cuckoo 
Answered,  "  Pooh,  pooh  ! 
A  fig  for  you  ! 
You  talk  too  loud,  — 
You'll  bring  a  crowd. 

"  Your  prettj  dame 
Will  bear  the  blame. 
I'll  say  I  came 
At  her  request 
Into  your  nest. 

^  She  sang  so  sweet. 
She  looked  so  neat. 
She  did  entreat  — 
Then  all  will  cry, 
*OfieI  Ofiel'" 

Dame  Titmouse  heard : 
«  O,  wicked  bird," 
She  cried,  "  your  word 
Meets  no  belief; 
You  are  a  thief  1" 

But  Mr.  T. 

Felt  how  'twould  be  ; 

Unwillingly 

Said,  *"  We  had  best 

Give  up  the  nest." 

Away  they  flew. 
While  the  Cuckoo 
Cried,  **  Cuckoo,  cuckoo  I  " 
The  wood  around 
Rang  with  the  sound. 

But  as  he  sat, 
Jolly  and  fat, 
A  great  Tom-cat 
Him,  careless,  saw ; 
And  with  swift  paw 

And  crushing  bite. 
Destroyed  him  quite. 
And  serve  him  right ! 
So  poor  Titmouse 
Got  back  his  house. 


XXV. 

Robin  he, 
On  a  tree. 
Saw  ripe  cherries  —  one,  two,  three. 

"  Tweet,  tweet,"  said  he, 
•*  Those  for  me. 
Are  just  the  very  things,  you  see ! " 

Now  he  knew, 
As  he  flew. 
That  his  wife  would  like  some  too. 

But  Fve  heard. 

The  greedy  bird 

Never  said  to  her  a  word. 

Devoured  them  quite. 
Nor  left  a  mite. 
And  went  home  very  Ia|e  at  night  I 

XXVI. 

Rain,  rain, 
Here  again. 
Rattling  on  the  window-pane* 

Please  to  stop ; 
Every  drop 
Helps  to  make  more  mud  afid  slop. 


Here  we  stay 
All  the  day, 
In  the  house,  and  try  to  play. 


When  you're  done, 
We  can  run 

Out  of  doors,  and  have  soi 
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Helter-skelter  over  the  grass, 
While  the  butter-caps  bend  to  let  them  pass. 
The  grasshoppers,  all  the  liveloDg  day, 
At  hide  and  go-seek,  and  leap-frog,  play. 
Up  hops  limber-legs  after  his  brother, 
Over  the  heads  of  one  another, 
Away  they  spring,  and  each  one  goes 
Skipping  about  on  the  tips  of  his  toes. 
Here  with  a  jump,  and  there  with  a  fling, 
Keeping  time  to  the   song  that  the  crickets 
sing. 

Creek,  creek,  creekity  cree, 
Helter-skelter,  nimblety  knee. 
Our  long-legged  cousins 

Leap  so  high. 
They'll  catch  in  the  clouds 
That  go  sailing  by  I 


Helter-skelter,  nimble^  knee, 
Creek,  creek,  creekity  cree. 

Creek,  a^ek,  creekity  cree, 
Helter-skelter,  nimblety  knee* 
Here  is  the  fiddler. 

Where  is  his  fee  ? 
Hunt  in  the  clover. 

And  bring  what  you  see. 
Helter-skelter,  nimblety  knee. 
Creek,  creek,  creekity  cree. 

Creek,  creek,  creekity  cree, 
Helter-skelter,  nimblety  knee. 
Never  give  up  the  game, 

It  is  such  jolly  fun 
To  go  frisking  about 
In  the  heat  of  the  sun  I 
Helter-skelter,  nimblety  knee. 
Creek,  creek,  creekity  cree. 


JACK   OF   THE   MILL. 


There  is  a  capital  story-book  by  William 
Howitt,  called  "  The  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Jack  of  the  Mill,  —  commonly  called  Lord  0th- 
mill,"  *  which  every  wide-awHke  boy  would  like. 
It  tells  of  life  in  England  during  the  persecution 
of  the  Lollards,  and  relates  the  adventures  of  a 
country  lad  named  Jack,  who  got  into  more 
scrapes,  and  got  out  of  them  more  ingeniously 
than  could  be  told  in  less  space  than  the  book 
Itself.  He  grew  up  bold  and  manly,  and  did 
good  service  in  a  good  cause.  The  book  tells  in 
a  lively  fashion  a  great  deal  of  the  romantic  life 
of  the  times,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent 

Our  frontispiece,  by  Mr.  Parley,  iUustrates 
one  of  the  incidents  in  the  book.  Jack,  who  was 
a  sturdy  little  fellow,  bad  come  to  an  inn ;  and 
entering,  was  set  upon  with  questions  by  some 
rough  fellows,  who  were  on  no  good  business  in 
the  country.  They  got  angry  at  his  answers, 
and,  moreover,  professed  to  believe  that  he  was 
some  secret  agent,  carrying  important  dispatches ; 
so,  finally,  they  informed  him  that  willy-niUy  he 
most  be  searched  by  them. 

«  Mine  host,"  said  Jack,  «  will  you  suffer  such 
things  to  be  done  under  your  roof?  Fm  under 
your  protection,  and  I  expect  you  to  protect  me. 

«  Harper  and  Brothen,  PubUdien:  Neir  Tock.    Fries  S5 


I*m  nothing  that  these  gentlemen  suspect  me  c£, 
and  as  an  honest  lad  I  scorn  to  be  searched.** 

The  host  shook  his  head,  and  said,  **  These 
honest  men  won*t  hurt  you  if  you  be  reasonable, 
and  it's  not  in  my  power  to  prevent  them  doing 
their  pleasure." 

^  Then,**  said  Jack,  starting  up,  and  drawing 
liis  hanger,  **  the  first  man  that  touches  me^  let 
him  take  care  of  this.'' 

The  fellows  laughed,  all  rose  up  together, 
pushing  their  seats  away  behind  them,  and  said, 
**  Well  done,  little  cock  I  That's  a  brave  stom- 
ach, however.  But  see !  for  one  litde  cheese- 
toaster  of  thine,  here  are  half  a  dozen  spits." 

They  drew  their  swords  and  advanced,  to  hem 
in  Jack  as  they  would  hem  in  a  sheep  or  a  oolu 

^  Be  reasonable,  my  cock  o'  the  woods,**  said 
they  coaxingly ;  ^  be  reasonable  now,"  add^ 
they,  laughing  and  still  approaching. 

"  What  a  bully  boy  it  would  be,  though,**  said 
one,  ^  if  he  were  but  as  big  as  his  heart  is  I  " 

Jack,  without  waiting  further,  sprang  upon  the 
table  on  which  he  had  supped,  at  another  spring 
he  was  on  the  shelf  over  the  great  wide  chim- 
ney-piece, and  flourishing  his  sword,  said,  *^  Gen- 
tlemen, there  is  more  in  me  than  you  think  of; 
you  had  better  desist** 

They  stood  a  moment  with  open  mouths  and 
staring  eyes,  astonished  at  this  agility  ;  but  again 
bursting  with  laughter,  said,  —  '^  What  a  young 
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moDkey  of  a  Jack-pudding !  Ha,  ha !  Ha,  ha  I 
Why,  thou'st  escaped  from  thy  master,  the  mer- 
ry-andrew  I  A  smith,  iudeed  !  But  come  there, 
Hop-o'-my-thumb,  or  we  shall  find  means  to  reach 
thee ! " 

All  of  them  now  reached  upward  with  their 
swords  toward  him;  but  these  not  being  long 
enough,  one  ran  and  brought  a  long  pike,  and 
poked  at  him,  crying,  "  Dost  yield  ?  " 

"  Never  !  "  cried  Jack,  cutting  the  pike  asun- 
der with  a  stroke  of  his  sword.  "^  Never  !  and  in 
token  of  it,  take  that  —  and  that  —  and  that  I  "  ' 
and  with  these  words  he  flung  down  the  heavy 
smoothing-irons,  which  were  ranged  up  there  by 
the  hostess.  So  unexpected  was  this  assault, 
that  not  a  missile  but  took  effect  One  iron 
struck  mine  host  in  the  centre  of  his  capacious 
chest,  and  felled  him  of  a  heap  against  his  great 
table.  The  second  struck  one  of  the  fellows  on 
his  right  shoulder,  and  his  sword  went  jingling 
out  of  his  hand  to  the  floor.  The  third  took  ef- 
fect full  on  the  cheek  of  another,  and  marked 
him  for  life.  He  reeled  away  to  the  wall,  and 
clapping  his  hands  before  his  face,  groaned  aloud. 
The  rest,  astonished  and  enraged  at  this  out- 
burst, swore  desperate  vengeance ;  and  mount- 
ing on  tables  and  chairs,  struck  with  fury  at  Jnck, 
who,  still  out  of  their  reach,  now  plied  his  mis- 
siles with  incessant  activity.  Irons,  weights,  can- 
dlesticks, flew  down  about  the  heads  of  his  assail- 
ants in  a  shower  which  did  not  miss  those  against 
whom  it  was  directed.  A  huge  cleaver  and  va- 
rious iron  stew-pans,  that  hung  within  reach,  fol- 
lowed without  loss  of  time.  On  a  corner  cup-  < 
board  near,  stood  a  massy  jar  full  of  salt,  to  keep 


it  dry.  Jack  sprung  upon  the  cupboard,  hoisted 
the  jar  in  both  hands,  and  dismissing  it  on  his 
foes  with  all  his  might,  it  fell  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  and  carried  it  and  the  man  who  stood  in  it 
down  together.  Reeling  against  his  fellows, 
there  was  a  general  tumble  and  confusion.  The 
bosty  who  had  now  recovered  his  breath  suffi- 
ciently from  the  blow  on  his  chest,  seeing  the  de- 
struction that  wa3  going  on,  cried  out,  **Stop, 
stop,  thou  young  devil  1  stop,  —  enough  I  I'll 
engage  for  these  honest  men  I "  But  Jack,  who 
had  the  moment  before  espied  a  glorious  advan- 
tage, was  too  eager  to  heed  him.  He  had  leaped 
back  to  his  former  position  on  the  mantel-piece, 
and  cutting  the  two  front  strings  of  a  huge  bacon- 
rack  which  hung  from  the  ceiling,  down  went,  on 
the  falling  and  stumbling  foes,  bacon,  hams, 
sticks,  and  several  large  cheeses,  which  had  been 
laid  there  to  dry,  in  a  horrible  chaos. 

The  host,  who  saw  it  coming,  clapped  his 
hands  to  his  ears,  and  ruf>hed  out  of  the  house. 
The  rest  of  the  assailnnts,  overwhelmed  by  this 
ponderous  descent  of  commodities,  that  fall  more 
agreeably  into  hungry  stomachs  in  suitable  doses 
than  in  the  wholesale  upon  heads,  lay  sprawling 
and  stunned  about  the  floor.  Without  waiting 
for  their  resurrection.  Jack  leaped  down  from 
his  elevated  station,  stepped  over  chairs  and-  ta- 
bles and  prostrate  bodies,  and  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  his  room.  Here  he  determined  to 
barricade  himself  for  the  night,  if  possible ;  and, 
if  not,  to  make  his  escape  out  of  a  window. 

How  he  got  away  then,  one  must  read  the 
book  to  see« 


THE    SETTLE. 


It  is  pleasant  to  see  another  of  Andersen's  win- 
ning stories  in  our  Magazine,  and  to  be  assured  that 
the  good  old  man,  so  far  off  in  Denmark,  is  think- 
ing of  us,  and  writing  his  stories  for  children  whom 
he  has  never  seen,  and  never  will  see.  Since  the 
story  came,  two  others  have  been  sent  by  him,  and 
now  we  may  expect,  month  by  month,  to  see  one  of 
his  new  fancies,  written  at  Sor5  under  the  apple- 
trees,  or  at  Basnoes  by  the  sea-side,  for  Andersen 
has  many  hospitable  friends  who  welcome  him  to 
their  houses;  and  when  he  comes  back  from  his 
winter  wanderings  in  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  France, 
he  finds  doors  open  wide  to  receive  him  in  Denmark  ; 
*we  may  be  sure  that  he  is  equally  at  home  with  the 
little  girl  who  was  to  wear  bows  at  the  party,  and 
with  the  one  who  was  to  have  hot  potatoes  for  supper. 


Another  welcome  visitor  has  returned.  You  re- 
member £.  Johnson,  who  told  the  pretty  stories  of 
"  The  Judge's  Pets  ?  "  —  real  pets  of  a  real  Judge.  If 
you  read  "  The  Frolic  **  in  this  number,  you  will  find 
some  old  friends,  and  for  the  next  three  months  we 
are  to  have  more  stories  of  the  "  Judge's  Pets." 

It  is  vacation  time  now  with  many  children,  and 
even  I,  the  Magazine  Man,  expect  to  put  the  ware- 
house in  order,  and  run  away  for  a  few  days  now 
and  then  into  the  country.  I  shall  look  for  you, 
perched  in  apple-trees,  or  playing  on  the  beach, 
—  playing  croquet  too,  and  going  berrying.  I  be- 
lieve I  never  go  by  a  window  where  a  little  girl  o» 
boy  is  reading,  but  I  look  curiously  to  see  if  they  are 
not  possibly  reading  the  **  Riverside  ; "  for  I  read  it 
and  like  it,  and  want  others  to  enjoy  it  with  ine.     I 
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know  of  one  little  boj  who  cannot  play  about  as  most 
children  can,  but  to  whom  a  kind  friend  sends  the 
^  Riverside/'  Do  you  know,  he  feels  quite  iotimate 
with  Stannie  and  Dickon,  those  little  rogues  in  *'  Lit* 
tie-Folk  Songs."  I  have  a  thought :  many  of  us  get 
the  Magazine  without  much  trouble ;  we  can  afford 
to  buy  it :  now,  after  we  have  read  a  number,  let  us 
think  if  there  is  not  some  child,  who  only  once  iif  a 
while  has  warm  potatoes  for  supper,  and  would  enjoy 
the  **  Riverside  *'  even  more ;  (hen  we  can  lend  or 
give  it  ours.     I  mean  to  do  it :  what  do  you  say  ? 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  pigeon-hole  —  where  I 
keep  the  riddles — contains. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  CHARADE. 
My  u)hoU  *'  the  foremost  of  the  lovely  train," 

Doth  come ;  while  of  my  first   there's  many  a 
trace. 
My  second  visits  us  in  every  rain, 

And  in  my  whoU  may  find  a  resting-place. 

CBOeS  WORDS. 

1.  The  heads  of  Scottish  maidens  I  adorn. 

But  here^  perchance,  would  meet  with  Fashion's 
scorn* 

2.  The  refrain  of  the  <"  Old  Clock  on  the  Stair,'' 
And  to  the  strongest  hearts  I  strike  despair. 

8.  In  Venezuela  do  I  make  my  bed  : 

Look  on  your  maps,  —  you'll  see  'tis  as  I  said. 

4.  They  were  quietly  sleeping,  —  the  day's  work  was 
done,  — 

What  was  that  made  each  waken,  and  spring  to 
his  gun  ? 

Through  the  dim  woods  there  echoed  that  terri-  ^ 
ble  cry,  -^ 

'*'  Tis  the  Indians,  —  the  Indians  1    We  will  con- 
quer, or  die  !  **  x.  s.  h. 

ANA6RAMMATIC  ENIGMAS. 

1.  My  whole  is  extensively  used  in  every  house, 
and  IB  composed  of  ^y^  letters. 

My  1,  S,  5,  is  a  kind  of  a  ditch. 

My  1,  2,  5,  is  a  nickname. 

My  1,  8, 4, 5,  is  found  in  the  table  of  Wine  Meas- 
ure. 

My  5,  8,  1,  is  the  name  of  a  dog. 

My  2,  4,  5,  is  an  insect. 

My  1,  2,  4,  is  sometimes  a  utensil  for  cooking. 

My  4,  2,  5,  is  a  nickname. 

My  5,  2,  4,  is  caused  firom  the  effects  of  the  sun 
and  die  wind. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  nine  letters. 

My  9,  7,  4,  6,  8,  is  a  range  of  mountains  in  Asia. 
My  9,  2,  8,  4,  8,  8,  6,  is  a  country  in  Europe. 
My  6,  6,  1,  7,  b  a  sea  in  my  1,  8,  8,  9. 
My  1,  6,  6,  is  a  river  of  Swiueriand. 


My  2,  8,  9,  7,  is  a  river  in  my  8,  2,  8,  8,  8, 1. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  an  island  in  Oceaoics. 

8.  My  whole  is  a  city  in  one  of  the  Sontbern 
States,  and  is  composed  of  ten  letters. 

My  9,  2,  8,  is  not  old. 

My  6,  2,  8,  1,  is  not  very  fat. 

My  2,  8,  5,  is  a  fixture  of  the  head. 

My  8,  1,  10,  8,  2,  6,  is  what  is  expected  when  a 
question  is  asked. 

My  6,  7,  8,  5,  is  the  name  of  a  king  in  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays. 

My  2,  8,  5,  6,  is  an  English  title. 

My  1,  7,  8,  5,  is  not  far. 

My  6,  8,  8, 10,  is  what  this  conntiy  is  governed  bj. 

A.  p.  A. 

4.  I  am  composecl  of  twenty  letters. 

My  16,  20,  18,  11,  4,  7,  20,  is  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Atlantic. 

My  10,  1,  15,  15,  7,  20,  7,  4,  1,  is  a  division  of 
Africa. 

My  8,  11,  9,  17,  12,  11,  19,  a  river  in  Siberia. 

My  18,  11,  2,  8,  7,  20,  16,  4,  18,  did  much  to 
beautify  Babylon. 

My  6,  1,  7,  19,  18,  a  city  in  France. 

My  whole  built  one  of  the  "  Seven  Wonden  of  the 
World," 


6.  I  am  composed  of  ten  letters. 
My  1,  4,  2,  8,  is  a  delicious  fruit. 
My  7,  8,  9,  4,  is  a  beautiful  flower. 
My  8,  4,  6,  5,  is  to  cut  grain. 
My  10  is  an  article. 
My  9,  8,  6,  5,  is  what  you  wash  with. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  distinguished  singer. 

X.  T.  Z. 

CHARADES. 

1.  My  second  stands  by  the  ftimace  hot. 

His  face  lit  up  by  the  fires  blazing ; 
Swinging  with  ease  the  ponderous  bar 

I  scarce  can  lift,  —  it  is  amazing  I 
Swinging  them  cheerily  up  and  down. 

This  iron  bar  and  this  mass  all  glowing ; 
Forward  and  back  on  the  narrow  plank 

He  walks  while  swinging,  puffing,  blowing. 
He  turns  away  from  the  furnace  hot, 

And  wipes  the  gathering  drops  fiom  his  brow ; 
Myjirst  completed  lies  cod  and  clear. 

And  my  whole  so  weary  can  rest  him  now. 

2.  The  maiden  sat  by  the  willow-tree, 

Sat  all  unheedful  of  my  first; 
The  young  man  knelt,  —  **  Have  mercy  1 "  quoth 
he, 

'^  Or  the  heart  in  my  second  will  burst" 
Slowly  she  raised  her  eyes  fit)m  my  wkoUt 

Cold  and  distinct  the  harsh  words  fell : 
**  Pray  depart,  good  youth ;  don't  bother  me  : 

I  wish  to  read ;  do  go,  —  farewelL"        a.  b. 
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Proverb  in  Picture. 
ADJECTIVES  COMPARED. 


COMPARATIVE. 


BUPERLATIVE. 


Decisive An  ancient  navigator   ....  Do  you  know  ? 

Fond  of  flowers Beloved  of  Germans     ....  What  Paal  fought  with. 

On  the  water An  unpleasant  sound    ....  At  dinneivtime. 

An  Irish  drink Unprofitable  in  farming     .     .     .  Not  enough  of  a  good  thing. 

An  important  penonage    .     .     .  Rage Chilled. 

A  town An  unhappy  monarch  ....  Small. 

Depart On  the  battle-field At  midnight 


A  color A  rough  customer 

Beward  for  labor A  fruit       .     .  . 

A  letter To  be  inhaled  . 

Very  dry Very  swift     .  . 

A  road Tea-dishes      .  . 

To  balance A  town     •     .  . 

At  the  throat Tiresome  .     .  • 

A  company At  the  centre 

In  the  garden With  the  finest  . 


In  dress-making. 

False  jewels. 

English  for  speed. 

Very  fast. 

A  desert. 

Small  with  fashionable  ladies. 

A  foolish  remark. 

Near  the  sea. 

On  the  battle-field. 


ANSWERS  TO  ENIGMAS  IN  JUNE  NUMBER. 

Anagrammatie  Enigmas,  —  1.  Gren.  David  Barclay 
McCreary.  2.  West  Virginia.  8.  Montgomery. 
4.  Little  Red  lading  Hood.  5.  Geranium.  Chtxr- 
odes.  —  !.  PearL     2.  Scare-crow.     DoMe  Acrostic 


Charade,  —  Foundation  Words  —  Cambridge,  Riv- 
erside. Cross  Words,  —  Cotton  Mather,  Alki  (By 
and  by,  motto  of  Washington  Territory),  M  V, 
Bonze,  Roger,  Ignatius,  divi-divi,  gold,  Evangeline. 
Proverb  m  Picture.  —  A  small  spark  may  make  a 
mighty  flame. 
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Friday  .  .  . 
Saturday .  . 
Sunday . 
Monday  .  . 
Tuesday .  . 
Wednesday 
•Thursday  . 
Friday  .  .  . 
Saturday . . 
Sunday . 
Monday  .  . 
Tuesday .  . 
Wednesday 
Thursday  . 
Friday  .  .  . 
Saturday .  . 
Sunday. 
Monday  .  . 
Tuesday  .  . 
Wednesday 
Thursiiay  . 
Friday  .  .  . 
Saturday .  . 
Sunday . 
Monday  .  . 
Tuesday  .  . 
Wednesday 
Thursday  . 
Friday  .  .  . 
Saturday 


Sunday .     di 


Battle  of  Gettysburg  be^n,  1863. 

Hendrick  Hudson  caught  his  first  cod,  1609. 

Battle  of  Marston  Moor,  1644.  [1776 

Fourth  of  July.    Declaration  of  Independence, 

Battle  of  Chippewa,  1814. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  died,  1835. 

[1776. 
Declaration  of  Independence  publicly  proclaimed. 
Defeat  of  Braddock,  1755. 
Columbus  born,  1447. 
John  Quincy  Adams  bom,  1767. 
Daguerre  died  at  Paris,  1851. 

[1836. 
Isabella  James  died  in  Jamaica,  110  years  old, 

Capture  of  Stony  Point,  1779. 

John  Paul  Jones  died,  1792.    [See  Article.] 

[died,  1796. 
First  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  W61.    Robert  Bums 
Garibaldi  bora,  1807. 


English  captured  Fort  Niagara,  1759. 

Robert  Fulton  bom,  1765. 

Atlantic  Cable  laid,  1866. 

Pompey  died  in  Delaware,  aged  190,  1804. 

William  Penn  died,  1718. 
Loyola  died,  1556. 
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One  Million  Acres  of  Choice  Iowa  Lands 

FOR  SALK,  at  S8  per  acre  and  upwards,  for  cash  or  on  eredit,  by  the  loiira  Railroad  Land  Co.  Ratlroads  alraady  built 
through  tbe  I^nda  and  on  all  sidee  of  them.  Great  IndnoementB  to  nettlen.  Send  for  our  free  Pamphlet.  It  gives  piioee,  terms, 
location ;  tellii  who  should  come  West,  what  they  should  bring,  what  it  will  cost ;  gires  plans  and  elevations  of  eighteen  different  styles 
of  ready-made  houses,  which  the  Company  fVimfsh  at  ftom  9260  to  $4,000,  ready  to  set  up.    Maps  sent  if  desired.    Address 

W.  W.  WALKER,  n«.iv«.</«tf, 
*  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

THE  NEW  FOOD. 

SEA  MOSS  FARINE.  —  This  new  and  elegant  preparation,  made  from  Irish  Moss,  or  Carrageen,  is  conceded  to 
be  the  cheapest,  healthiest,  and  most  delicious  food  in  the  world.  As  a  delightftil  table  dessert  it  has  no  equal,  and  as 
a  light  and  delicate  food  for  Invalids  and  Children.    It  is  superior  to  all  kindred  preparations. 

The  new  article  of  food  has  everywhere  won  "  golden  opinions  "  of  all  sorts  of  people,  and  the  housekeepers  of  the 
land  generally  regard  it  in  the  double  light  of  a  staple  necessar/  and  a  delicious  luxury ;  for  while  it  lessens  the  expense 
of  living,  the  exquisite  dishes  prepared  from  it  cannot  be  obtained,  even  at  an  extravagant  cost,  from  any  other  source. 
For  twenty-five  cents  yoi}  can  buy  a  package  which  will  make  sixteen  quarts  of  Blanc  Mange,  and  a  like  quantity  of 
Puddings,  Custards,  Creams,  Charlotte  Russe,  etc. 

RAND  SEA  MOSS  FARINE  CO.,  53  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


The  Great  Spring  Tonic. 

PLANTATION  BITTERS. 

Tins  wonderful  vegetable  restorative  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  feeble  and  debilitated.  As  a  tonic  and  cordial  for 
the  aged  and  languid,  it  has  no  equal  among  stomachics.  As  a  remedy  for  the  nervous  weakness  to  which  women 
are 'especially  subject,  it  is  superseding  every  other  stimulant.  In  all  climates,  tropical,  temperate,  or  frigid,  it  acts 
as  a  specific  in  every  species  of  disorder  which  undermines  the  bodily  strength  and  breaks  down  the  animal  spirits. 

Wherever  it  is  introduced  it  becomes  a  standard  article  —  a  medicinal  staple.  It  is  to-day  the  best  and  purest  tonic 
and  the  most  popular  medicine  in  the  civilized  world.    Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine.    Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


OVER  $4,000,000.00  S2::„'^«" J 


I  to  U.  S. 
during  four 
r  the  bouse  of  Lorillard.  This  amount  Is  not  exceeded  hj 
any  Tobaoeo  house  in  the  world. 

Their  Ontnry  Clfte^wlne 'Tobacco  is  now  made  of  choice, 
sweet,  re-dried,  and  sun-eured  leaf  of  tbe  best  attainable  rarleiiea. 

IX)KILUiRD*8  Taeht  Clab  Smoking  U  made  of  Oro- 
noka,  or  Hyoo  l4ftf,  of  N.  C.  and  Va.,  esteemed  among  Judgee  as  the 
flnMit  tobacco  fat  the  purpose  ever  (bund,  and  prepared  by  an 
original  and  patented  process,  whereby  the  bitter  and  acrid  proper- 
tiaa,  as  well  as  the  nicotine,  is  extracted,  rendering  it  mild  and 
harmleaa  to  nervous  constitutions ;  it  has  a  delightftil  aroma,  leaves 
DO  disagreeable  taste,  and  will  not  bum  the  tongue  if  a  good  pipe  is 
weAm 

Tbe  Sureka  Smoking  Is  also  a  IkTorite  brand,  being  made 
of  choice  Tirginia,  and  always  bums  tne  and  smooth ;  has  an 
adtweable  flavor,  but  is  of  heavier  body  than  the  Yaclftt  Club,  and 
eheaper  In  price.  By  mixing  these  two  tbgether  an  article  of  any 
dtfdred  strength  may  be  obtained. 


As  an  evidenee  ot  the  nopularity  of  I^orUlard's  Siuoklns. 
would  say  over  lOyOM^Mtt  packages  were  sold  during  1860,  and 
ntlll  the  demand  Increases. 


5/^r\r\  AGENTS  WANTED.  -Samples  sent  free  with 
j\J\J\J  terms  to  dear  from  93  to  f  10  per  day,    ~ 


Urely  new  articles  salable  as  flour. 


Two  en- 
Address 
N.  H.  WHITB,  Newark,  N.  J. 


$250 


A  Month  with  Stencil  and  Key  Check  Dies.    Don't 
fldl  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free.    Address 
S.  M.  SPBNCBR,  Brattleboro%  Vt. 


Peealeomanie,  or  Transfer  Pictures.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  ATKINSON  k  CO.,  1270  Broadway,  N.  7. 


STAR   PUZZLE. 

How  to  fold  a  square  piece  of  paper  so  that  with  one  cat 
of  the  scissors  a  perfect  nve-pointea  Star  will  be  formed.  This 
pleasing  novelty  sent,  with  full  particulars,  on  receipt  of  10 
oents  and  stamp. 

T.  BOBBBTS, 
109  Macdougal  Street,  New  York. 

Persons  thinking  of  advertising  to  any  extent  will  do  well,  before 
making  contracts,  to  apply  to 

AOVERTISINQ  AGENTS, 

For  an  estimate.  They  have  uneqnaled  hciUties  for  securing  the 
Inwrtion  of  advertisements  In  all  newspapers  and  periodicals  at  low 
rates.     Address  them  at 

40P«KRoy^ 

Tndosing  stamp  for  their  Circular  containing  tbe  names  of  more  than 
One  Thousand  Newspapers,  and  cost  of  advertMng  in  them. 
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ARCHER    &    PANCOAST 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

MA-NUFACTOKY  AND  WABEBUOMS, 

VOS.    70,   72,    AVD    74 

'WOOSTEE,.  STREET, 

Between  Broome  and  Spring  StreeUs 

NEW    YORK, 

Where  will  be  found 
A    VKKY    KX-^TKNSIVK    ASSORT MKNX    OF 

&AS   FIXTURES, 

OF    EVERY    VARIETY    AND    PATTERN, 

Artistic  in  dengn  and  superior  in  fioisfa, 

^T    LOA\^    PRICES. 

areful  attention  gi^'en  to  the  furnishing  of     • 

CHURCHES,   PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  AND  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES. 

Oeaigna  for  special  purpoaet  submitted  on  short  notice.  . 
N.  l\.  —  '4'he  Hmadway  and  Cnivemt}'  l*l«ce  cars  .pass  our  doois  Rping  down  town. 


r>R.  Ham^  editor  of  *•  Hall's  .Tournal  of  Health,"  is  perhapa  the  best  known  household  plo'sician  in  the  country.    He  bit 
prtrpared  an  eminently  practical  book,  called  .  . 

HEALTH  BY  GOOD  LIVING. 

It  gives  a  plain  and  intelligible  account  of  the  comnum  things  that  aflwl  our  health,  —  Diet,  He«t,  CUiihing,  Exercisb,  Sleep, 
—  and  illustrates  the  prevention  and  cure  of  di^^ase  by  ifatuNi  agencies 


The  Object  of  FJiting. 
When  to  Flat. 
What  to  Eat. 
How  Much  to  Kal. 
Regularity  in  Eating. 
How  to  Ijit. 
Biliousness. 


ooasrarBisTTS: 


Dyspepsia. 

Netiralgia. 

Nervousness. 

The  Unitj'  of  Disease. 

Air  and  Exercise. 

Foo<l  Cure. 

The  Argument. 


Appendix,  N(»tes,  etc.  • 

*'  We  would  say  to  tho>e  who  woul<{  avoid  nauseous  draugh|s.  read  this  work  carefully,  act  in  acconlance  with  tliv  lawani 
forth  in  it,  and  you  will  find  yourself 'possessed  of  a  good  digestion  and  vigorous  health."  —  H^printifitH  Rt'pMicfm.    • 

Also,  by  the  same  author, 

SLEEP;  or,  The  Hygiene  of  the  Night. 

Same  style,  s«me  price 
These  books  are  having  a  large  sale,  and  their  sound  common  sense  commends  them^o  every  intelligent  reader.     Pric    «f 
•ach  $1  50.    Sent  by  mail  by  the  Publishers  to  any  address. 

HURD  AND  HOUGHTON, 

13  Astor  Place,  New  Y« 
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imrmA  — ordiait  to  Aot  of  Consrcsa,  In  tlie  year  1870,  by  Hard  and  Kotiffhtaii,  in  th«  Olwrk'a  Otto*  of  tho  Dlatriot  Ovmrt  fl»v  1 

Southern  Dlatriot  of  K^w  York. 


Hearth  and  Home, 


AN    ILLUSTRATED 


RURAL,  UTERAR7,  AND  FAHILT  WEEKLY, 

OF   IG    LARGE,    HANDSOME    PAGES. 

/ 

EI^lTED  BY    DONALD  G.   MITCHELL, 

Ai^itisted  by  au  able  Corpti  of  AModatei  in  all  I>e|MUtm«nto. 


HEARTH  AND  HOME  meets  the  wants  of  all  members  of  good  families  even'where,  and  contains  the  best 
of  everytliing  for  everybody  in  city,  village,  and  country.  It  gives  practical  instruction,  by  the  most  experienced  writers, 
upon  all  rural  topics  —  Farming,  Fruit-Growing.  Flower-Oultiir6»  Ornamental  Gardening,  Rural  Arohileoture, 
Country  and  City  Homes,  their  Furnishing  and  Adornment,  Oomestio  Economy,  Housekeeping  Hints, 
etc. 

It  has  Ohoioe  Stories,  Sketches,  Essays,  Poems,  Wit  and  Humor,  the  News,  Money  and  Market  Reports, 
BeautilUl  Pictures  by  the  best  artists,  and,  in  Mhort,4ill  the  features  of 

A  First-Class  Family  Weekly. 

It  contains  so  much  room  that  every  number  has  an  abundant  variety  for  Fathers,  Mothers,  Sons,  Daughters^  dows 
to  the  youngest  child ! 


REDUCED  RATES  FOR  1870. 

INVARIABLY    IN    ADVANCK. 

Single  Copies,  $4  \  Three  Copies,  all  at  one  tine,  $0  %   Five  Copies,  $12 1 

Making  HEARTH  AND  HOME,  to  a  Club  of  Five  or  more  subscribers  at  $2.40  each,  the  Cheapest  as  it  is  the  Most 
Complete  Family  Weekly  Newspaper  in  the  world. 


Specimen  IVumbers  Sent  Free. 

If  our  friends  will  kindly  send  us  the  name  and  address  of  any  person  or  persons  who  are  likely  to  be  interei<ed  in  our 
pa|)er,  we  will  be  happy  to  send  specimen  copies  to  all  such,  and  we  will  shortly  be  able  to  say  that  ours  is  not  only  the 
Handsomest,  Best,  and  Cheapest,  but  also  the  most  Widely  Circulated  Family  Paper  in  the  country. 

PETTENGILL,  BATES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

37  Park  Bow,  N'ew  York. 


Hearth  and  Home  Hand-Book  of  Poultry, 

Sent,  post-paid,  for  Twenty -Hve  Cents. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


SELTZER 


SOLiD     B 


THE   RIGHTS    OF   THE   SICK, 

It  ts  the  right  of  every  invalid  to  know  what  his  medi- 
cine is»  and  why  it  is  prescribed.  Is  any  sufferer  from 
dyspepsia,  liver  complaint,  headache,  costivenesSi  or  heart- 
burn, desirous  to  know  what  Tarrant's  Seltzer  Aperi- 
Einr  is,  and  why  he  ought  to  take  it?  The  answer  is 
simple:  It  is  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  Seltzer  Spa 
water,  and  the  greatest  physicians  the  world  has  ever  seen 
have  pronounced  that  water  a  specific  £)r  the  complaints, 
in  question. 

aimIm   druggists. 


HAYDN,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

BT  THE  AUTEOB  OF  "LIFE  BELOW.** 

"The  artistfe  reprodnctioii  of  this  torrowfVil  romance,  the 
flweet,  tender  pnritT  widch  ballowB  the  sentiments  of  the 
jomig  lovers,  the  subtle  bean^  of  the  words  that  aptlj  match 
the  snse— all  attest  the  instinet  of  the  true  poet  and  the  skill 
of  the  natural  versifier."  —  Chicago  Po$L 

**  The  volume  closes  with  didactic  poems,  some  of  which  are 
as  fine  as  any  in  the  language."  —  Rutiana  Herald, 

**  Hie  volume  before  us  contains  much  better  poetry  than 
sufficed,  in  years  gone  by,  ta  make  a  man  the  fashion  while 
he  Uved,  if '  it  did  not  give  him  a  passport  to  posterity.  Very 
seldom  can  we  meet  with  dialogue  in  blank  verse  so  well  ex- 
pressed as  in  this  work.  The  characters  are  distinctly  and 
sharply  drawn,  and  in  their  sayings  are  numerous  gems  of 

thought  and  poetry This  ("* Caged")  alone  would  be 

sufficient  to  prove  the  author's  tight  to  the  name  of  poet,  and 
to  justify  him  in  publishing  the  little  volume  under  notice."  — 
PeUrborougk  Atmertiter  {Eng.) 

^A  pure,  elevated,  Ohriitian  entfansiasm  imbues  eveiy  prp- 
'dnction  that  we  have  seen  of  this  yoang  poet;  not  the  mere 
sentiment  of  Christ ii^nity,  but  also  its  force  and  dignity.  We 
feel  assured  that  if  his 'career  continues  as  it  haa  begun,  the 
name  which  is  now  unknown  will  yet  be  garlanded  with  re- 
nown." —  Ptimceiomtm, 

"  Not  a  little  of  his  fine  imagery  will  long  cling  to  the  read- 
er's mind,  and  yield  a  true  lesthetic  enjoyment"  —  Dover 
Morning  Star. 

Pablished  by  HUBD  &  HOUGHTON, 

13  Aator  Flaoe,  New  York; 

E  0.  HOUOHTON  &  OOMFANT, 

BiTenide,  Cambridge,  Maae. 


JOSEPH  OILLOTT*S 

STEEL   PENS, 

OF  THE  OLD  RTAIDABD  QlTALnT. 


TRADB  MASKS 


Joaepb 
OfUott 
Warraiited* 


er  DeioriptiTa  Name  and  Designating  Number. 

OAUnOiri  An  iqfimctioB  was  gnmted  by  the  Supreme 
Ooart  (New  Tork)  at  General  Term,  January,  1867,  against 
theusebyotheiaoftheNUMBEE  809* 

Addxeea  to  tlie  Ftna,  enly. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  k  SONS, 

01  John  Slareet,  Kew  York. 
AddresB  Box  1805  P.  0. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  DICKENS'S  WORKS. 


ETTBD  it  HOn&HTOV,  13  Astor  PIaoo,  lew  Tork; 
a  0.  HOnOHTOH  4e  00.,  Biyeraide,  Oambridge,  Mass., 

AnnovMse  that  they  have  reduced  the  price  of  thehr  Riverside  Edition  of  DiCKmva'a  Works  from  9S.60  to  ta.00  per  yotume; 
of  their  Household  Edition  from  $1.25  to  $1.00. 

Their  Editions  are  now  as  follows :  — 

Household  Edition,  54  vols.    Darley  and  Gilbert  illustrations.    $1.00  per  vol. 

Globe  Edition,  14  vob.    Same  illustrations.    $1.50  per  vol. 

Riverside  Edition,  28  vols.    The  above  illustrations,  together  with  the  English.    $2.00  per  vol. 

Large  Paper  Edition,  54  vols.    Same  illnstrations.    $5.00  per  vol. 


All  of  the  above  contain  matter  not  in  other  collected  editions,  and  comprise  a  valuable  index  of  eighty  pages. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


F.  H.  LOVELL  &  CO., 

233  Pearl  &  U8  John  Sti,  V«w  Yodc, 


^  MAinnrACTCBBBS  OP 

XBROSBiril     LAMPS, 

Chandeliers,  Brackets,  Lanterns,  ete. 

AUo  Sole  MAKurAcruiUERs  and  Owxbrb  of  the 

"DRUMHOND-LIGHT  BURNER," 

Which  with  tkfiv^^gkOu  imek  wkk  produces  a  flame  ths  nzb 

or  THE  LARGEST  BUBXKB  KKOWH,  and  is  also  guaranteed 

tobe  

▲  jyjBBJrJUrf  SAFSTT  BunmB. 

Dealen  in  GLAflS  Wabb,  and  Kwwe  Oil  which  we 
eumrmmi^e  to  he  pev/betip  m0i  mmd  nonmewpUHvem 

Beautifully  lUuitrated  Catalogues  ftimiabed  with  eveiy 
order  amounting  to  one  hundred  doHan. 


THE  SABBATH  AT  HOME 

OOMTAmS 

Beat  Belldoiu  Uteratare,  embeUUhe 
Fine  OrlgtauUi  EnsniTlnBs. 

Among  the  GontribotorB  for  1870  are  the  following  weD- 
known  writers:  — 

Rev.  W.  W.  Pattok,  D.  D.       Prof.  Saitbobx  Teeht. 
Rev.  £.  0.  Pobteb.  Rev.  J.  E.  Ramkim,  D.  D. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Gage.  Rev.  E.  A.  Lawbence,  D.D. 

Rev.  J.  C.  STOCKBBn>GE,  D.  D.  Prop.  N.  U.  Eooucbtob. 
Rev.  Ltmah  Abbott.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Chafldl 

Mrs.  B.  £.  Bbowh. 


KOnCKS    FROM    THS    FBB88. 

**  Tliif  ought  to  beeoBM  a  Ikmily  magMJun  In  all  oub  homss."— 

•'  It  wiU  (laddaii  emj  ChxtellM  household  la  wfaleh  it  eaa  pin 
i/'-'OhmlMw  ItUeU^nueer. 
It  !■  tiM  most  MitiiiyingjenrieUiig,  truly  VBUglons  nafuiiw  that 
MS  to  our  tebto.*'      S.  S.  7%m€*, 

It  hM  nined  a  good  podtioii  in  pubtts  flavor,  end  b  •&  ibo  tiM 
andng."  —  Congregttonalitt. 

It  te  entarlaining  in  sijis  and  lople,  and  GhxistiaB  in  Us  aisa  and 
HMM.^* "  Motnimg  Simr. 

"  We  ahall  do  our  beat  to  hate  a  eopr  of  U  plaead  on  the  tabb  of 
•Tory  bmily  in  our  Doiywgitlnu."  —  tkmpimme*  /  ' 


Let  every  miniaier  and  other  Christian  worlcer  iateresled  in 
the  dissemination  of  a  religious  literature  take  the  Sabbath 
AT  Home  for  six  months  on  trial. 

TBBMB:— Subscription  price,  $2.00  a  year.    Six  copies, 
$10.00. 

Elboamt  Pbemiums  are  given  for  New  Subecribers. 

19    Send  ten  cents  for  a  Specimen  Copy. 

CLUB  BATBS. 
**  Sabbath  at  Home  **  and  ^  Rivxbsidb,**  $$.%. 

SubBcHbe  now! 

Address 

SABBATH  AT  HOME,  164  Tremont  St,  Boston. 


HURD  AND  HOUGHTON'S  EDITION 

OP 

SMITH'S   DICTIONARY  OF  THE   BIBLE. 


Dr.  Howard  Crosby  oh  Sxmi*a  Ub abridged.  —  I 

have  carefully  examined  the  first  volume  of  the  American 
edition  of  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  edited  by  Dr. 
Hackett,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Hurd  h  Houghton. 

Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  is  a  mnd  Thesaurus  of  Biblical 
lore,  a  complete  compendium  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  arcnnology,  geography,  hlstorv,  and  their 
linguistic  difficulties.  It  is  worth  more  on  a  B^ble  reader's 
desk  than  fifty  commentaries.  In  it  the  results  of  modem 
discovery  are  added  to  the  solid  fruito  of  ancient  study. 

In -this  first  volume  of  the  American  edition  I  find  over  fifty 
pages  of  new  matter,  much  of  which  is  additional  informa- 
tion on  subjects  discussed  in  Dr.  Smith's  work,  but  much  also 
enters  into  the  discui^sion  of  new  subjects,  as,  for  example, 
under  the  following  heads:  Abba,  Amomum,  Apothecaries, 
Apprehend,  Barbarous,  Bowels,  C«sar's  Household,  Cover- 
luff  of  the  Eyes,  Crib,  Day's  Journey,  Degree,  Dragon-well, 
Etniopian  Eunuch,  Familiar  Spirits. 

This  new  matter  is  from  the  first  American  Biblical  critics, 
and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  original  work.  The  re- 
sults of  researches  made  as  late  as  the  year  1866,  are  recorded 
in  some  of  these  new  notes. 

Those  who  do  not  possess  the  Dictiooarv  should  not  be 
without  so  rare  a  help  to  Bible  interest  and  llible  study,  and, 
in  purchasing,  the  American  edition  should  be  procured,  as 
containing  so  much  more  than  the  English.  The  appearance 
of  paper,  type,  etc,  is  the  same  in  both. 

Howard  Crosby. 


Two  Opinioms  worth  hotibg  :  — 

UnoM  TasoLoeiOAL  SsMtxiaT,  Niw  Toaa,  Ocf.  lAcA,  1868. 
Messrs  Hurd  and  Houghtum: — There  cannot  well  be 
two  opinions  about  the  merits  of  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary. 
What  was,  to  begin  with,  the  best  book  of  iU  kind  in  our 
language,  is  now  still  better. 

RoswEUL  D.  HrrcHcocK. 

I  have  examined  the  first  volume  of  Uackett's  edition  of 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  find  that  it  makes  good 
the  promises  of  the  prospectus.  The  revision  of  the  English 
edition  has  been  careful  and  judicious,  and  the  new  matter  is 
a  substantial  addition  to  the  wori^.  The  purchaser  of  this 
American  edition  will  obtain  the  whole  of  the  original  work, 
together  with  the  iinprovemenU  afforded  by  the  k^  of  time 
and  new  investigations,  at  much  less  coat,  and  in  equally 
good  style  of  execution. 

WiLUAM  G.  T.  Shedd. 

A  WISE  Iin'BSTMEBT.  —  The  parish  that  should  procure 
for  its  minister  a  set  of  Smith's  Unabridged  DictionaiT  of 
the  Bible  (published  by  Hurd  &  Houghton,  New  York), 
would  find  that  the  four  volumes  $6.50  each  would  return  to 
them  in  the  shape  of  two  sermons  a  week  that  would  sur- 
prise them  by  their  fullness.  Nobody  can  work  enjoraMj  or 
well  with  poor  tools;  books  are  a  minister's  tools,  and  if  one 
wishes  to  hear  the  Bible  inteliif^ntly  expounded,  he  ought 
to  see  that  his  minister  is  furnished  'with  the  very  best  aid 
which  English  and  American  scholarship  can  furnish. 


Price  in  numbers,  75  cents  each.    There  will  be  82  numbers.    Three  volumes  now  ready  (24  numbers),  $6.50  each. 
M.  B.  ^  Any  one  sending  the  names  of  three  subscribers,  with  the  money,  wiU  receive  ike  Dictionary  free. 

Fublished  by  HIJBD  ft  HOUGHTON,  18  Astor  Place,  New  York; 
H.  0.  HOUGHTON  &  00^  Biverside,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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FIVE    BEABONS    WHY 

THE   RIVERSIDE   MAGAZINE   FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLE 

IS    WOBTH  ITS  SUBSCMIBTION  PBICE. 


L  $9.50  eaancyl  boy  to  nraoh  readliur  matter  of  lo  great  Tarietr  Aw  the  youns  in  any  other  form. 

S.  The  monthly  aniTal  of  a  flrst-olaaa  magaaine  siveB  more  repeated  pleasure  than  the  poesesaion  of  a  Uni^e 

book. 
9.  The  Macaaine  la  reflnlns  and  instruetiTe  in  ita  influenoe. 

4.  It  ia  so  prepared  that  it  is  not  too  young  for  the  old,  nor  too  old  for  the  young. 

5.  It  has  had  the  highest  praise  VBOM  AI<Ii  FABT8  OF  T&B  OOUJTTBr.  ' 


SOME    OPINIONS    OF   THE    PRESS. 


"  *  The  Riverside  Magazine  *  is  illumiDated  by  another  of 
H.  L.  Stephen8*8  capital  Aontispiecet.  It  alone  is  well  worth 
the  price  of  the  magazine  for  the  year.  The  contents  are  no 
less  attractive,  and  enoogh  to  set  half  the  little  ones  who  re- 
osive  the  *  Bivenide  *  crazy.  It  is  safe,  however,  and  we  de- 
light to  give  it  a  veiy  hearty  indorsement.**  —  Newttrk  Mom- 
mg  EegiiUr, 

**  To  praise  that  bright  and  loscioos  child*s  and  yonth*s 
magazine,  the  *  Biverside,'  seems  qoite  as  snperflaous  as  to 
sttempt  to  paint  a  lily  or  adorn  a  rose.  Its  verj*  presence, 
befors  yet  its  pages  are  cat,  —  with  its  flower-wreathed  cover, 
in  nd,  white,  and  hlne,  — is  like  a  hroad  heamof  sunshine 
barsthig  in  at  the  window.  And  it  is  all  brightness;  the 
beauty  without  tempts  to  beauties  within.  We  should  like  to 
see  brought  together  in  one  multitudinous  group  all  the  thou- 
sands of  the  young  made  happy  each  month  with  the  first 
glimpse  at '  Riverside.*  One  little  girl  we  know  whose  hands 
iUrly  tremble  as  she  eagerly  cuts  its  leaves;  and  the  best  of 
it  is  the  wholesome  effect  which  it  leaves  —  the  settled  satis- 
fiution  with  which  each  page  is  gleaned,  and  each  picture 
devoured."  —  Chicago  Mfdboag  Review. 


**  This  magazine  continues  to  gain  upon  popular  favor,  and 
has  long  since  outstripped  all  competition  as  a*  friend  and 
companion  of  young  people.  There  is  scarcely  any  subject 
mteresting  to  them  that  it  does  not  touch  and  make  interest- 
ing. 

**The  illoetrations  in  this  magazine  surpass  anything  of  the 
kind  now  published.**  —  Dover  Bee,  N,  H. 


"  *  Riverside  *  for  June  rniites  the  charming  and  grotesque 
in  that  remarkable  way  whkh  hss  made  it  the  repbsitoiy  of  so 
moch  instruction  and  so  much  sport  The  life  of  a  child  is 
so  near  akm  to  the  lives  of  birds  and  of  insects  that  no  mag- 
azine which  fails  to  treat  of  robins  and  bees,  and  of  laurels 
aad  daisy-chains  as  well,  can  be  acceptable  to  the  little  folk. 
All  these  things  are  treated  so  well  in  the  present  number 
that  the  magazine  forms  a  prize;  and  then  those  remarkable 
drawmgs  that  accompany  Anne  SilvemaiPs  sketch,  *  Going  to. 
School,*  are  so  realistic  that  they  must  be  delightful.  We 
can  imagine  nothing  better  in  the  way  of  periodical  literature 
for  children  than  this  number  of  ^  The  Riverside  Magaaine.'  *^ 
"  New  York  Standard,  1 


**  The  proprietors  might  well  be  content  to  rest  the  good 
name  of  this  periodical  for  the  young  people  on  the  contents 
of  the  May  number.  It  is  full  of  delicate  fiincies  and  grace- 
ful pictures,  and  is  just  such  a  collection  of  light  literature 
as  an  intelligent  parent  may  put  into,  the  hands  of  a  child, 
with  an  assurance  that  it  will  teach  some  useful  lessons,  as 
well  as  afford  innocent  enjoyment.  The  proper  direction  of 
a  child*s  taste  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the 
*  Riverside  *  Is  an  excellent  agent  to  this  end.**  —  New  York 
Evening  Poet 

**  For  the  '  Riverside  *  we  conftss  to  «  feeling  of  peculiar 
favor.  It  is  nnsectional,  and  hearty  in  its  views,  so  healthful 
in  its  morality,  and  in  a  word,  so  brightly  intellectual  thmugh- 
out,  that  we  can  find  (to  be  figurative)  no  chink  or  cranny 
anywhere  about  its  armor  into  which  to  insert  a  c^vil,  or  in- 
sinuate a  sharpened  criticism.**  —  ^v^tuta  (Ga.)  ComtitU' 
UofiaiUL 


'*  The  May  number  is  as  blithesome  as  the  nMfiy  atonthi  it 
ushers  in.  There  is  no  *  juvenile*  extant  thatha^  siieh  an 
able  corps  of  writers,  and  who  understand  so  faithfully  what 
the  childish  intellect  require,  than  tlie  contributors  to  the 
*  Riverside.'  **  —  WilmingUm  (DeL)  Potl, 

**  *  The  Riverside.Magazine/  published  by  Hnrd  &  Hough- 
ton, is  as  nearly  faultless  in  its  mechanical  execution  as  good 
taste  and  rare  skill  can  make  it.  But  its  complete  external 
finish  is  its  least  recommendation.  The  intrinsic  value  of  its 
contents  readers  it  a  meet  valuable  and  instructive  compan- 
ion for  the  3'oung.  The  frontispieces,  grotesque  in  concep* 
tion,  always  striking  and  amusing,  as  stimulants  of  the  im- 
agination and  a  sense  of  hutatior,  are  worth  more  than  the 
price  of  the  magazine.*'  —  Gardiner  Home  JoumoL 

^It  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  grammar-school 
scholars  in  general  if  some  choice  periodical  were  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  reading  books  that  are  pored  over  and  drilled 
upon  ontil  tbey  become  utteri}*  distasteful;  or  at  least  if  their 
reading  books  were  to  be  supplemented  by  the  fresh,  interest- 
ing matter  of  a  periodical.  ....  I  should  decide  upon 
the  *  Riverside '  as  the  right  periodical  for  the  purpose,  beyond 
all  question.**  —  From  an  Eminent  Educator  and  School  Sifter- 
intendcnt. 

••  There  is  no  trash  in  this  magasiaa.**  —  liSnoit  Teaektr. 
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GREAT-GRANDFATHER. 


BY  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDSRSEN 


Gbeat-oraxdfather  was  so  lovable,  wise, 
and  good*!  We  all  looked  up  to  great-jrrand- 
father.  He  used  to  be  called,  as  far  back  as  I  can 
remember,  **  Father's-father,"  and  also  "  Mother's- 
fiither ; "  but  when  brother  Frederick's  little  son 
came  into  the  family,  he  was  promoted,  and  got 
the  title  of  ^  Great-grandfather.**  He  could  not 
expect  to  get  any  higher  I 

He  was  very  fond  of  us  all,  but  our  times  he 
did  not  seem  fond  of.  ^  Old  times  were  good 
times,"  he  used  to  say ;  ^  quiet  and  steady-going 
they  were ;  iu  these  days  there  is  such  a  hurry- 
ing and  turning  upside-down  of  everything.  TTie 
young  people  lay  down  the  law,  and  speak  of  the 
kings,  even,  as  if  they  were  their  equals.  Any 
good-for-nothing  felloW  can  dip  a  rag  in  rotten 
water,  and  wring  it  out  over  the  head  of  an  hon* 
orable  man !  ** 

Great-grand&ther  would  get  quite  angry  and 
red  in  the  &ce,  when  he  talked  of  these  things  ; 
but  very  soon  he  would  smile  his  kind,  genial 
smile,  and  say,  ^  Well,  well  I  I  may  be  mistaken ; 
I  belong  to  the  old  times,  and  can't  quite  get  a 
foot-hold  in  the  new  I  May  God  lead  and  guide 
us  aright !  *' 

When  great-grandfather  got  to  talking  of  old 
times,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  living  in  them, 
BO  clearly  did  I  see  it  all.  Then  I  £Gmcied  my- 
self driving  along  in  a  gilt  coach,  with  fine  liv- 
eried servants  standing  on  the  step  behind;  I 
saw  the  guilds  move  their  signs,  and  march  in 
procession,  with  banners,  and  with  music  at  their 
head;  I  was  present  at  the  merry  Christmas 
feasts,  where  games  of  forfeit  were  being  played, 
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and  where  the  players  were  dressed  in  fancy 
dress  and  mask.  It  is  true  that  in  those  old 
times  cruel  and  dreadful  things  used  fo  happen, 
such  as  torture,  and  rack,  and  bloodshed  ;  but  all 
these  horrors  had  something  stirring  about  them 
that  fascinated  me.  I  used  to  fancy  how  it  was 
when  the  Danish  lords  gave  the  peasants  their 
liberty,  and  when  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark 
abolished  the  slave-trade. 

It  was  famous  to  hear  great-grandfather  tell 
of  all  this,  and  to  hear  him  speak  of  his  youth. 
But  I  think  the^  times  before  that,  even,  were  the 
very  best  of  all,  —  so  strong  and  great ! 

"  It  was  a  rude  time  I "  said  brother  Frederick ; 
**  thank  God  we  are  well  out  of  it ! "  And  he 
used  to  say  this  right  out  to  great-grandfather: 
that  was  very  improper,  I  know,  but* I  had  great 
respect  for  Frederick  all  the  same.  He  was 
my  oldest  brother,  and  he  said  he  was  old  enough 
to  be  my  father,  —  but  then  he  said  so  many  odd 
things.  He  had  graduated  with  honors,  and  was 
BO  bright  and  clever  at  his  work  in  father's  ofiice, 
that  father  intended  to  take  him  into  partnership 
soon.  He  was  the  one,  of  us  all,  that  great- 
grandfather talked  most  to  ;  but  they  did  not  get 
on  well,  and  always  fell  to  arguing  ;  they  did  not 
understand  each  other,  those  two,  —  and  never 
would,  said  the  family ;  but,  small  as  I  was,  I  soon 
saw  that  neither  of  them  could  do  without  the 
otlier.  Great-grandfather  used  to  listen  with 
the  brightest  look  in  his  eyes,  when  Frederick 
read  aloud  about  the  progress  in  science,  or  new 
discoveries  of  natural  laws,  and  of  all  the  other 
wonders  of  our  age. 
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^  The  haman  race  grows  cleverer,  bat  not  bet- 
ter," great-grandfather  used  to  say ;  '*  they  take 
pains  to  contrive  the  most  dreadful  and  hurtful 
weapons,  wherewith  to  kill  and  maim  each  other." 

^  So  much  the  sooner  will  the  war  be  over," 
Frederick  would  reply  ;  "  then  one  need  not  wait 
seven  years  for  the  blessings  of  peace.  The 
world  is  full-blooded,  and  needs  a  blood-letting 
from  time  to  time  —  that  is  a  necessity." 

One  day  Frederick  told  him  of  something  that 
had  really  happened  in  a  small  country,  and  in 
our  age.  The  mayor's  clock  —  the  large  clock 
on  the  City  Hall  —  marked  the  time  for  the  city, 
and  for  all  its  inhabitants.  The  clock  did  not  go 
very  well,  but  that  did  not  matter,  nor  prevent 
everybody  from  being  guided  by  it.  llien  by 
and  by  railways  were  built  in  that  country,  and 
clocks  are  always  connected  with  the  railways 
ill  other  countries,  —  so  that  one  must  be  very 
sui*e  of  the  time,  and  know  it  very  exactly,  or 
else  there  will  be  collisions.  At  the  railway  sta- 
tion they  had  a  sun-regulated  clock  that  was  per- 
fectly reliable  and  exact,  —  but  not  so  the  may- 
or's, —  and  now  everybody  went  by  the  railway 
clock. 

I  laughed,  and  thought  it  was  a  funny  story, 
but  great-grandfather  did  not  laugh;  he  grew 
very  serious. 

**•  There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  what  you  have 
been  telling  me,"  he  said,  ^and  I  understand  the 
thought  that  prompted  you  to  tell  it  to  me. 
There  is  a  moral  in  that  clock-work ;  it  makes 
me  think  of  another  clock,  —  my  parents*  plain, 
old-fashioned  Barnholm  clock,  with  the  leaden 
weights.  It  was  the  time-measurer  for  their 
lives,  and  for  my  childhood.-  I  dare  say  it  did 
not  go  very  correctly,  but  it  did  go,  and  we 
used  to  look  at  the  hour-hand,  and  believed  in 
it,  and  never  thought  about  the  wheels  inside. 
The  government  machinery  was  like  that  old 
clock  ;  in  those  days  everybody  had  faith  in  it, 
and  only  looked  at  the  hour-hand.  Now  the 
government  machinery  is  like  a  clock  in  a  glass 
case,  so  that  one  can  look  right  into  the  machin- 
ery, and  see  the  wheels  turning  and  whizzing : 
one  gets  quite  anxious,  sometimes,  as  to  what 
will  become  of  that  spring,  or  that  wheel !  And 
then  I  think  how  will  it  be  passible  for  all  this 
to  keep  time  ?  and  I  miss  my  childish  faith  in 
the  faiiltlessness  of  the  old  dock.  That  is  the 
weakness  of  thei>e  times  1 " 

And  then  great-grand&ther  would  talk  till  he 
got  quite  angry.  He  and  Frederick  did  not  agree 
well,  and  yet  they  could  not  bear  to  be  sepa- 
rated, —  *<  just  like  the  old  times  and  the  new." 


They  both  felt  this  when  Frederick  was  to  start 
on  his  journey,  —  far  away,  to  America.  It  was 
on  business  for  the  firm,  that  he  had  to  go.  A 
sad  parting  it  was  for  great-grandfather,  and  a 
long,  long  journey,  —  quite  across  an  immense 
ocean,  and  to  another  part  of  the  globe. 

^  You  shall  have  a  letter  from  roe  every  fort- 
night," said  Frederick,  *'  and,  quicker  than  by  any 
letter,  you  will  hear  of  me  by  means  of  tlie  tele- 
graph. The  days  will  be  like  hours,  and  the 
hours  like  minutes  ! " 

Through  the  telegraph  came  a  greeting  from 
Frederick,  from  England,  when  he  was  going  on 
board  the  steamer.  Sooner  than  by  letter — 
even  if  the  quick-sailing  clouds  had  been  post- 
men —  came  news  from  America,  where  Freder- 
ick had  gone  on  shore  but  a  few  hours  since. 

^  What  a  glorious,  divine  thought  this  is,  that 
is  given  us  in  this  age,"  said  great-grandfather; 
^  it  is  a  real  blessing  for  the  human  race." 

**  And  it  was  in  our  country,"  I  said,  "  that 
thai  law  of  nature  was  first  understood  and  ex- 
pressed.    Frederick  told  me  so  I" 

*^  Yes,"  said  great-grandfather,  and  kissed  me ; 
^  and  I  have  looked  into  the  two  kind  eyes  tiiat 
were  the  first  to  see  this  wonderful  law  of  na- 
ture, —  they  were  child's  eyes,  like  yours,  —  and 
I  have  pressed  his  hand  I "  and  then  he  kissed  me 
again. 

More  than  a  month  had  passed,  when  a  letter 
from  Frederick  brought  us  the  news  that  he  was 
engaged  to  a  beautiful  and  lovable  young  girl, 
whom  he  was  sure  the  whole  family  would  be 
delighted  with.  He  sent  her  photography  too, 
and  we  all  looked  at  it  just  so  with  our  eyes, 
and  then  with  a  magnifying  -  glass ;  for  this  is 
the  beauty  of  those  pictures,  —  that  not  only 
can  they  bear  the  closest  inspection  by  the  sharp- 
est magnify  ing-glass,  but  that  then,  and  not  till 
then,  you  get  the  full  likeness.  This  is  what  no 
painter  has  been  able  to  do,  not  even  the'  great- 
est in  old  times. 

^  If  only  that  discovery  had  been  made  ear- 
lier in  my  time,"  said  great-grandfather,  **•  then 
we  might  now  have  seen,  face  to  face,  the  world^s 
greatest  and  best  men  !  How  good  and  gentle 
this  young  girl  looks,"  and  he  gazed  long  at  her 
through  the  glass.  **  Now  I  know  her  face,  I 
shall  recognize  her  at  once,  when  she  comes  in  at 
the  door."  But  that  had  very  nearly  never  conie 
to  pass ;  luckily,  we  at  home  did  not  hear  of  the 
danger  till  it  had  past 

The  young  couple  reached  England  pleasanllj 
and  safely,  and  from  there  they  meant  to  go  by 
steamer  to  Copenhagen.     They  were  in  sight  of 
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land,  —  the  Danish  coast,  aud  the  white,  sandy 
downs  of  the  west  coast  of  Jutland.  There  was 
a  heavy  sea,  that  threatened  to  dash  the  ship  on 
the  shore,  and  no  life-hoat  could  get  out  to  them. 
Then  came  the  night,  dark  and  dismal ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  darkness  came  a  bright  blazing 
rocket  from  the  shore,  and  shot  out  far  over  the 


ship  that  was  aground.  The  rocket  carried  a 
rope,  that  fell  down  on  the  ship ;  and  thus  the 
connection  between  those  on  shore  and  tho»^  at 
sea  was  established.  And  soon,  through  the 
heavy,  rolling  sea,  the  saving -car  was  bemg 
drawn  slowly  toward  the  shore :  and  in  it  was  a 
young  and  lovely  woman,  alive  and  well ;  and 


wonderfully  happy  was  she  wlien  her  younp;  hus- 
band stood  by  her  side  on  the  firm,  sandy  beach. 
All  on  board  were  saved,  and  that  before  it  was 
quite  day. 

We  were  sound  asleep  here  in  Copenhagen, 
thinking  neither  of  sorrow  nor  danger.  When 
we  were  all  assembled  for  breakfast  came  a  ru- 
mor, caused  by  a  telegram,  of  the  wreck  of  an 
English  steamer  on  the  west  coast.    We  all  grew 


heartrsore  and  anxious ;  but  within  the  hour 
came  a  telegram  from  the  dear  ones,  who  were 
saved,  —  Frederick  and  his  young  wife,  —  who 
would  soon  be  with  us. 

All  cried ;  I  cried  too,  and  great-grandfather 
cried,  and  folded  his  hands,  and  —  I  am  sure  of 
it  —  blessed  the  present  age. 

That  day  great-grandfather  gave  two  hundred 
riz-dollars    toward   erecting    the    monument  to 
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Hans  Christian  Orsted.  When  Frederick  came 
home  with  his  young  wife,  and  heard  of  it,  he 
said :  ^  That  was  right,  great-grandfiither  !  Now 
I'll  read  for  you  what  Orsted  wrote,  many,  many 
years  ago,  about  old  times  and  new  times  1 " 


^I  suppose  he  was  of  your  opinion,"  said 
great-grand&ther. 

**  Yes,  that  you  may  be  sure  o^"  said  Freder- 
idc  ;  ^  and  so  are  you,  for  you  have  giyen  som^ 
thing  to  hk  monument  I " 


THE   HOUSE  THAT   JOHN   BUILT. 

BY  FRANK  JL  STOCKTON. 

TV. 


THE   MAIDEN   ALL   FORLOBN. 

So  John  rode  Skittles  into  Lincolnshire.  But 
he  did  not  perform  this  feat  in  a  day.  The  dis- 
tance was  at  least  one  hundred  miles,  and  Mr. 
Nichols  intended  making  a  very  leisurely  journey 
of  it.  They  rode  along  in  an  easy,  comfortable 
manner,  Mr.  Nichols  generally  in  front,  John  and 
Skittles  next,  and  the  servant-man  (Thompson) 
on  a  stout  horse,  pretty  well  loaded  with  baggage, 
brought  up  the  rear.  If  there  was  no  other  rea- 
son for  going  slowly,  Thompson's  horse  would 
have  been  a  very  good  one.  But  Mr.  Nichols 
had  no  idea  of  taking  his  new  hunter  to  the  scene 
of  his  expected  triumphs  in  an  exhausted  con- 
dition ;  and  for  fear,  perhaps,  that  he  might  be 
tempted  to  make  too  frequent  trials  of  the  horse's 
speed,  should  he  find  himself  on  Skittles's  back, 
he  did  not  mount  him  at  all  during  the  whole 
journey.  Sometimes  Mr.  Nichols  would  talk  a 
little  with  John,  but  he  generally  rode  in  advance, 
wrapped  in  his  own  thoughts,  and,  as  the  night 
approached,  in  a  light  cloak.  As  Thompson  was 
by  no  means  such  company  as  John  had  been 
used  to,  or  cared  about,  our  young  friend  had 
quite  a  quiet  time  of  it.  But  he  was  not  by 
any  means  annoyed  at  this,  and  the  journey  was 
exceedingly  pleasant  to  him.  The  scenery,  the 
people  he  met,  the  little  towns  they  passed 
through,  the  inns  at  which  they  stopped  to  dine 
or  to  spend  the  night,  —  everything  that  he  saw, 
was  novel  and  delightful.  The  air,  too,  was 
more  like  that  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Leine,  and  the  hills  around 
Steinhuder  lake,  than  any  he  had  breathed  for 
the  past  two  years;  and  that  in  itself  was 
enough  to  make  him  feel  as  gay  as  a  kitten. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  of  the  trip  was 
particularly  fine.     As  they  left  the  little  village 


where  they  had  spent  the  night,  Mr.  Nichols  (for 
the  first  time  during  the  journey)  met  a  gentle- 
man with  whom  he  was  acquainted;  and  telling 
John  and  Thompson  to  ride  on  slowly,  he  stopped 
to  have  a  chat  with  him.     Ski£tles  was  in   high 
good-humor,  and  although  John    restrained    his 
temper  as  much  as  possible,  he  got  on  &8ter  than 
either  his  master  or  his  rider  intended.     But  as 
for  Thompson's  horse,  his  night's  rest  had  appar- 
ently made  him  stiff,  and  he  went  slower  than 
usual.     The  consequence  of  this  was  that  John 
was  soon  a  considerable  distance  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  small  party.     The  road  over  whidi 
he   was   now  riding    wound   along  by  a    thick 
wood ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  there  stretched 
for  mUes  a  wide  expanse  of  rolling  laud,  appar- 
ently a   conmion,  or   sheep-pasture.      As  John 
gazed  over  this  succession  of  gentle  slopes,  he 
was  filled  with  a  desire  to  give  Skittles  the  r^ns, 
and  take  a  splendid  run  over  the  smooth  tarf. 
He   thought   he  would   be  willing  to  give  Mr. 
Nichols  a  half-week's  pay  for  a  half-hour's  dash 
at  the  full  speed  of  his  horse.     But  as  he  was 
well  aware  that  a  proposiUon  of  the  kind  would 
be  very  apt  to  result  in  his  employer's  engage- 
ment, at  the  next  village,  of  a  boy  who  had  no 
such  wild   proclivities,  he  wisely  concladed    to 
think  no  more  of  such  an  extravagant  bargain. 
Just  as  he  bad  come  to  this  conclusion,  two  trav- 
ellers rode  out  of  a  little  lane  in  the  woods,  and 
the  three  riders  had  like  to  have  come  in   collis- 
ion.    Reining  up,  the  traveDers  inquired  of  John 
where  he  was  going,  and  why  he  did  not  ke^  a 
better  look-out ;  and  then  they  fell  to  admiring 
his  horse.    Upon  being  informed  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  the  animal,  one  of  them  announced 
that  he  knew  Mr.  Nichols,  and  they  passed  on, 
expressing  the  hope  that  they  might  meet   him- 
When  these  gentlemen  had  left  him,  John  halted 
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for  a  few  minutes,  tbat  his  companions  might 
catch  up  with  him  ;  and  chancing  to  look  up  the 
little  lane,  he  saw  upon  the  ground  a  spur  which 
one  of  the  travellers  had  probably  dropped.  John 
dismounted  and  picked  it  up,  and  then  rode  back 
a  little  way,  to  see  if  he  could  see  its  owner. 
Bat  the  two  men  were  out  of  sight  Then, 
while  waiting  for  Mr.  Nichols  (for  he  did  not 
think  he  was  called  upon  to  tire  his  master's 
horse,  to  ride  after  strangers,  who  were  hurrying 
away  so  rapidly),  he  strapped  the  spur  upon  his 
left  foot  Now  he  felt,  more  than  ever,  like  a 
dash  over  the  commons.  But  he  restrained  him- 
self; and  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  Skittles  still, 
he  rode  on  again,  but  very  slowly.  Soon  he 
heard  the  galloping  of  horses  behind  him,  and 
turning,  saw  it  was  the  two  travellers  returning 
at  full  speed.  He  stopped,  and  leaned  over  to 
unbuckle  the  spur,  that  he  might  give  it  to  them ; 
but  before  he  ha/d  time  to  do  so,  they  had  ridden 
up  against  him,  one  of  them  had  seized  Skit- 
tles's  bridle,  and  the  other  ordered  John  to  in- 
stantly dismount.  As  John  (astonished  at  this 
demand)  did  not  obey,  the  man  who  had  made  it 
gave  him  a  push  which  nearly  unhorsed  him.  In 
a  moment  he  became  aware  that  these  men  in- 
tended to  steal  his  horse.  Without  pausing  to 
reflect  any  longer  upon  the  subject,  he  straight- 
ened himself  in  the  saddle,  shouted  to  Skittles, 
and  pluDged  the  spur  in  the  animal's  flank.  The 
spirited  horse,  already  frightened  at  the  sudden 
rencontre^  gave  one  mad  plunge  forward,  burst 
away  from  the  man  who  was  holding  him,  and 
was  across  the  road  and  on  the  common  in  an  in- 
stant. And  now  John  had  the  run  he  longed 
for.  Both  men  gave  chase,  and  away  went  the 
three  as  fast  as  their  horses'  legs  could  drive 
them.  Rushing  over  the  turf  at  a  mad  gallop, 
John  shouting,  and  plying  his  spur,  and  the  two 
men  urging  their  horses  to  their  highest  speed, 
the  scene  was  as  exciting  as  the  wildest  rider 
could  have  desired  ;  but  John  would  now  have 
given  two  weeks'  pay  to  have  been  slowly  trot- 
ting in  safety  along  the  road.  But  the  chase 
WAS  not  a  long  one;  no  ordinary  horses  could 
bold  out  against  the  blood  and  muscle  of  Skit- 
tles, and  John  soon  left  his  pursuers  a  good  dis- 
tance behind  him.  Bounding  over  a  ditch  that 
he  did  not  perceive  until  he  was  nearly  upon  it, 
John  turned  his  horse  to  the  left,  and  rode  along 
in  the  direction  of  the  village,  hoping  soon  to 
catch  a  sight  of  Mr.  Nichols  and  Thoinpson. 
However,  he  saw  nothing  of  them.  But  he  did 
very  distinctly  see  that  the  two  travellers,  or  the 
two    horse-thieves,  were   riding  back  also,  and 


keeping  at  but  a  short  distance  from  the  ditch. 
As  he  did  not  desire  to  ride  further  into  this 
common,  he  concluded  he  must  cross  the  ditch 
again,  and  dash  into  the  main-road  before  the 
thieves  reached  him.  When  he  reached  the 
ditch,  he  found  that  it  was  much  wider,  and  the 
water  deeper  than  it  was  above.  However,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  get  over,  and  rush 
away,  before  these  scoundrels  could  catch  up  with 
him.  So,  with  a  loud  cry,  he  spurred  Skittles  at 
the  ditch.  The  horse  made  a  grand  spring  into 
the  air,  came  down  heavily  on  the  edge  of  the 
opposite  bank,  and  with  his  hind-legs  endeavored 
to  push  himself  up  on  solid  ground.  But  the 
foodiold  was  too  treacherous,  —  the  bank  gave 
way,  and  Skittles  slipped  back  into  the  ditch. 
John  now  sprang  from  his  back,  scrambled  up  on 
the  bank,  and  pulling  vigorously  with  the  bridle, 
got  the  horse  safely  up.  Just  at  this  minute  the 
two  men  were  upon  him.  He  had  not  time  to 
mount :  one  of  the  men  lifted  his  riding-whip  to 
knock  him  down,  and  John  saw  that  escape  was 
impossible.  Dextrously  avoiding  the  heavy  butt- 
end  of  the  descending  whip,  he  dropped  Skit- 
tles's  bridle,  gave  him  a  kick  in  the  ribs,  and 
away  went  the  gallant  hunter  at  headlong  speed. 
**  Anyhow  ! "  shouted  John,  "  you  sha'n't  get  the 
horse!" 

But  they  had  got  him.  Mad  with  disappoint- 
ment (for  they  knew  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
pursue  the  fleet-footed  Skittles),  they  vented  their 
rage  on  John,  and  struck  him  several  times  with 
their  whips,  cursing  and  swearing  at  him  immod- 
erately. Directly  one  of  them  perceived  the 
spur  on  John's  foot.  **  O  ho  ! "  he  cried,  "  you 
little  thief!  Stolen  my  spur!  Well,  sir,  you 
shall  pay  for  this  1 " 

**  Stolen  your  spur,  you  robber ! "  cried  John. 
"•  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind." 

But  all  his  assertions  and  explanations  were 
of  no  avail.  After  considerable  loud  talking  and 
abuse,  during  which  John  bad  much  trouble  in 
avoiding  the  constantly  wielded  whips,  the  men 
seized  John,  and  tied  his  arms  behind  him  with  a 
strap.  Then  they  put  a  piece  of  rope  around 
his  wrists,  each  of  them  took  hold  of  an  end  of 
it,  and  putting  their  horses  to  a  trot,  they  made 
him  run  between  them.  He  could  not,  however, 
keep  up  with  them  long,  and  before  they  had 
gone  fer  he  fell  down.  Then  they  perceived  that 
they  must  either  walk  their  horses  or  kill  the 
boy,  and  they  went  more  slowly.  But  they  did 
not  go  toward  the  high-road  ;  keeping  along  the 
ditch,  they  soon  struck  into  a  road  or  lane,  which 
led  them  (after  scrambling  over  a  low  hedge)  in 
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a  direction  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  highway. 
Afler  a  mile  or  so,  this  lane  became  quite  narrow, 
and  bordered  by  high  trees ;  and  they  had  not 
gone  very  far  into  this  portion  of  it,  before  they 
met  a  farm-wagon,  drawn  by  two  heavy  horses. 
A  laborer  rode  one  of  the  horses,  and  in  the 
wagon  was  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  a  farmer. 
At  the  sight  of  the  two  riders  leading  a  boy 
bound  between  them,  the  farmer  called  out  to  his 
man  to  stop ;  and  when  the  two  men  came  up 
with  John,  he  asked  them  what  all  this  meant. 

^  It's  a  young  thief  we're  taking  to  prison," 
said  one  of  them ;  and  they  attempted  to  ride 
by  the  wagon.  But  this  was  difficult  on  account 
of  both  riders  being  obliged  to  pass  on  the  same 
side,  and  the  consequent  delay  gave  Johu  time  to 
cry  out  to  the  farmer,  ^  Help  me,  sir  !  These  men 
are  robbers  themselves.  I  am  no  thief^  and  they 
know  it" 

At  this  the  farmer  jumped  out  of  the  tail  of 
his  wagon,  and  stood  before  the  horse  of  the 
nearest  rider.  *^  Thief  or  no  thief,"  said  he, 
<<  you  have  no  right  to  lead  him  along  that  way. 
He  looks  ready  to  drop  down.  Why  don't  you 
take  him  up  behind  one  of  you  ?  What  did  he 
steal,  and  where  are  you  taking  him  ?  " 

^  He  stole  my  spur,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
^  and  we  are  taking  him  to  Ramsdale,  to  be  com- 
mitted for  the  theft.  He  can  get  up  behind  me, 
if  he 's  tired." 

^  I  stole  no  spur,"  cried  John.  <*  These  men 
tried  to  steal  my  horse.  Stop  them,  sir,  if  you 
please.     They  are  horse-ttiieves." 

**  That's  very  likely,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
laughing.  <<  As  for  the  spur,  we  have  proof  posi- 
tive, for  he  has  it  on  now." 

The  fiirmer  looked  at  John's  feet,  but  saw  no 
spur.     John  looked  himself,  with  a  like  result 

"No,"  said  he,  « it  has  dropped  off." 

Sure  enough,  the  spur,  which  had  a  defective 
buckle,  bad  become  un&stened  during  John's  foot- 
travel,  and  was  gone. 

^  Anyway,  he  admits  he  had  it,"  said  the  man 
who  had  lost  it 

**  Of  course  I  do,"  said  John  ;  «  but  you  know 
very  well  that  I  found  it" 

The  men  were  now  moving  off,  when  the  far- 
mer again  stopped  them,  and  asked  where  all  this 
took  place.  They  told  him  ;  and  he  then  said 
that  in  that  case  they  had  no  right  to  take  the 
boy  to  Ramsdale,  some  fire  or  six  miles  away, 
for  Sir  Humphrey  Barker  was  the  magistrate  for 
this  parish,  and  before  him  they  should  produce 
their  prisoner.  The  men  then  said  they  were 
strangers  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  thought 


that  the  nearest  magistrate  was  to  be  found  at 
Ramsdale,  and  inquired  where  Sir  Humphrey 
lived.  On  being  told  that  the  entrance  to  his  es- 
tate was  about  a  half  mile  behind  them,  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  fetrmer  was  going,  they 
hesitated  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  declared 
that  they  must  take  their  prisoner  to  Ramsdale, 
for  they  were  on  an  important  journey,  and  had 
no  time  to  turn  back. 

"  Yon  may  go  tiiere  if  you  please,"  said  the 
farmer,  getting  very  red  in  the  face,  "  but  you 
sha'n't  take  this  boy  there,  when  the  proper  mag* 
istrate  can  be  reached  in  ten  minutes." 

"  Let  him  stay  here,  then  ! "  cried  the  owner 
of  the  spur ;  and,  dropping  the  rope,  both  in^i 
rode  away  as  &st  as  their  horses  would  canj 
them. 

"'  Did  you  ever  see  those  men  before?"  abked 
the  farmer  of  his  man. 

"^  Never  in  my  life,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

^  Then,"  cried  the  farmer,  **  I  believe  they  told 
the  truth  when  they  said  they  were  strangers; 
but  as  for  the  rest  of  their  story,  I  believe  it's 
all  a  lie." 

John  firmly  supported  this  opinion,  and  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  his  disasters. 

^  I  believe  you  "  said  the  farmer.  ^  I  thongfat 
you  were  honest  from  the  minute  you  owned  up 
to  having  lost  the  spur.  It  woi^d  have  bcsen 
just  as  easy  to  have  said  yon  never  had  it  As 
for  those  men,  all  they  wanted  was  to  gi^  you 
away  where  you  could  set  no  one  on  their  tnick. 
A  magistrate  indeed ! " 

John  now  got  into  the  wagon,  and  they  all 
moved  on. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  "  SMd  the 
&rmer.  ^  Ton  can  never  catch  up  to  your  mas- 
ter on  foot" 

^  Of  course  I  cannot,"  said  John ;  ^  but  it*8 
not  likely  he'll  keep  on  after  he  misses  me,  and 
finds  I  have  not  passed  the  taverns  and  inns 
ahead.  He'll  be  back  again  before  long,  Fm 
sure ;  and  if  I  can  get  to  the  high-road,  I  ahall 
keep  on  it  until  I  see  him,  or  hear  somethiDg 
from  him." 

"  Very  good,"  said  tlie  fiu-mer ;  "  and  if  yon 
get  over  the  fence  just  down  here,  and  go  over 
the  fields,  you  will  come  to  a  lane  which  will  lead 
you  to  the  highway  much  sooner  than  will  this 
one." 

So,  when  they  reached  the  spot  referred  to, 
John  got  out,  took  a  grateful  leave  of  the  Bar- 
mer,  and  started  across  the  fields. 

He  soon  came  to  the  lane  of  which  the  &nner 
had  told  him,  and  he  hurried  through  it,  hoping 
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soon  to  reHch  the  high-road.  Turning  a  little 
carve,  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  maiden  all  forlorn. 
She  was  indeed  very  forlorn.  She  was  sitting 
upon  the  top  of  a  high  gate-post,  and  was  crying 
piteously.  But  the  moment  she  saw  John,  she 
stopped  short  in  her  weeping,  and  cried  out,  — 
^  Quick !     Jump  up  on  the  other  post ! " 

Now  John  could  see  no  reason  for  his  mount- 
ing a  tall  gate-post ;  but  the  manner  of  tiie  girl 
was  so  earnest  and  excited,  that  he 
thought  it  better  to  obey  first,  and  in-' 
quire  afterwards ;  and  so  he  jumped 
up  on  the  fence,  and  was  on  the 
gate-post  in  a  twipkling.  But  he  was 
not  there  an  instant  too  soon,  for  a 
great  bull-dog,  with  a  piece  of  chain 
dangling  from  his  heavy  collnr,  sprang 
at  his  heels  just  as  he  had  drawn 
them  out  of  reach. 

**'  He*s  been  watching  me  here  for 
more  than  half  an  hour,"  said  the 
little  maiden,  who  was  beginning  to 
sob  again  (for  which  she  was  excus- 
able, being  only  about  thirteen  years 
old),  "and  I  was  expecting  every  min- 
ute I  should  fall  off*.  But  your  post 
is  the  worst,  for  the  top  is  broken. 
Mhie  's  flat." 

In  answer  to  John's  inquiries,  the 
little  maid  informed  him  that  she  was 
passing  here  with  a  basket  of  bread 
and  meat  for  old  Nurse  Taylor,  and 
that  the  dog  —  it  was  Farmer  Peter's 
big  bull  —  had  dashed  at  her,  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  bread  and 
meat,  which  fell  out  of  the  ba<«ket 
when  she  jumped  away  from  him,  she 
believed  he  would  have  torn  her  into 
shreds.  But  while  he  was  eating  tt^e 
meat,  she  climbed  up  the  post,  and  tore 
her  clothes  dreadfully  in  doing  it. 

^  And  I  couldn't  get  down  on  either 
side,  you  know,"  said  she,  ^  because  the  gate  is 
open.  I  pity  the  next  person  who  comes  along, 
for  there  are  no  more  posts." 

John  laughed  at  this,  and  then  said  it  would 
never  do  to  sit  there  all  day. 

«*But  what  will  you  do?"  said  the  little 
maiden. 

"  If  we  could  shut  the  gate,"  replied  John, 
"  while  the  dog 's  inside,  we  could  then  get  down 
and  go  away." 

No  objection  was  urged  to  this  plan,  even  by 
the  dog,  who  sat  directly  in  the  gateway,  turning 
his  red  eyes  first  on  one  of  his  prisoners,  and 


then  on  the  other,  as  he  lolled  his  great  tongue 
out  of  his  mouth,  —  but  the  trouble  was  to  do  it. 
However,  John  concluded  to  try. 

**  Would  you  mind,"  said  he  to  his  companion, 
"making  believe  that  you  were  going  to  get 
down  ?  K  the  dog  will  come  over  there,  per- 
haps I  can  shut  the  gate." 

The  maiden  replied  th^t  she  didn't  mind  mak- 
ing believe  a  little  ;  and  she  did  so,  —  a  very  lit- 


tle indeed, —  just  putting  her  foot  down  a  few 
inches  further  than  it  was  before.  But  the  move- 
ment was  enough  for  the  dog,  who  immediately 
sprang  up  at  her.  Then  John  reached  down  his 
foot  until  it  touched  the  top  of  the  gate,  which 
was  hinged  to  his  post,  and  tried  to  pull  it  shut 
But  it  was  very  hard  to  do  it ;  and  he  had  moved 
it  but  a  short  distance,  when  the  dog  looked 
around,  saw  his  leg  hanging  down,  and  made  a 
dash  at  him,  which  pushed  the  gate  still  wider 
open,  and  made  John  draw  up  his  foot  with  a 
jerk,  which  had  like  to  have  tumbled  him  off*  the 
post.     This  attempt  was  a  total  failure,  and  the 
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little  maiden  was  beginuing  to  look  more  forlorn 
than  ever,  when  John  thought  of  a  new  plnii. 
Above  his  head  were  the  outermost  branches  of  a 
large  tree,  and,  carefully  standing  upon  his  post, 
he  canght  hold  of  a  long  twig,  and  pulled  it  down 
to  him.  Then  he  cut  it  off  as  high  up  as  he 
could,  and  sitting  down  again,  trimmed  it  so  that 
a  stiff  hook  was  left  oi^  the  largest  end.  Then, 
requesting  the  young  girl  to  make  another  mo- 
tion to  get  down,  which  was  followed  by  the  same 
attention  as  before  on  the  part  of  the  dog,  John 
hooked  the  twig  on  the  centre  upright  of  the 
gate,  pulled  it  slowly  in,  and,  without  disturbing 
the  dog  in  his  attempts  on  the  girl,  closed  the 
gate  BO  far  that  with  a  jerk  he  latched  it. 

**  Hurrah  I "  cried  John.  ♦*  Now  let 's  get  down." 

^  But  if  I  get  on  the  fence,  he  can  reach  me," 
said  the  girl. 

^  Well  then,  wait,"  cried  John ;  and  rising  to 
his  feet,  he  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground,  and 
going  to  the  other  post,  he  told  Miss  Forlomity 
to  stand  up  and  jump,  and  he  would  catch  her. 
The  young  lady  for  some  time  objected  to  this, 
but  at  last,  seeing  there  was  no  other  way  to  get 
down,  she  jumped,  John  caught  her,  and  she 
landed  safely  on  the  ground.  Leaving  the  rag- 
ing bull-dog,  who  tried  in  vain  to  leap  the  high 
fence,  they  walked  on  together,  and  on  the  way 
John  related  his  troubles.  The  young  larly 
thereupon  told  him  her  name,  which  was  Betty 
Miller,  and  where  she  lived,  which  was  at  tlie 
Stone-post  Farm ;  and  then,  plump  in  tlie  road, 
they  met  Mr.  Nichols,  who,  not  finding  John  and 
his  horse  anywhere  on  the  high-road,  had  been 
scouring  the  by-ways. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  gentleman,  when 
he  saw  John  without  the  horse,  cursed  and  swore 
in  a  di*eadful  manner,  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore John  could  be  heard  in  explanation.  And 
then  Mr.  Nichols  did  not  believe  him,  and  abused 
him  again.  So  the  little  maiden  spoke  up.  "  Do 
you  think,"  said  she,  ^  that  if  he  was  bad  enough 
to  steal  or  lose  your  horse,  Uiat  he  would  come 
back  to  find  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Nichols  turned  toward  her  in  surprise. 
"  What  is  he  to  you  ?  "  said  he. 

^  Notliing,  except  that  he  kept  Farmer  Peter's 
dog  from  killing  me,  for  I  should  have  &llen  off 
the  post  if  he  hadn't  come  up." 

"  The  po8t  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nichols.  «  What's  all 
that  to  me  ?  He  had  a  great  deal  better  have 
been  bringing  me  my  horse." 

^O,  bother  your  horse!"  cried  the  indignant 
Betty.  ^  He'll  come  to  his  stable  as  soon  as  it's 
dark." 


""  Humph !"  said  Mr.  Nichols.  *"  His  stable  is 
in  London,  you  little  goose.  But  come  along, 
sir,  we  can't  be  wasting  time  here." 

So  Mr.  Nichols  started  off,  with  John  walking 
by  his  side,  and  Betty  Miller  went  home  to  the 
Stone-post  Farm.  John  felt  very  badly  on  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Nichols's  opinion  of  him,  and  that 
gentleman  seemed  willing  to  listen  to  no  expla- 
nations, —  all  he  wanted  was  his  horse,  for  which 
John  was  to  answer,  if  it  was  not  soon  found. 
When  they  got  back  to  the  little  village  where 
they  had  passed  the  previous  night,  they  weot  to 
the  inn,  and  John  was  put  under  the  chai^  of 
Thompson,  who  bad  also  returned  there,  while 
Mr.  Nichols  took  meaf^ures  to  find  his  valuable 
hunter.  From  Thompson  John  learned  that  the 
reason  of  the  delay  in  the  morning  had  been  the 
breaking  of  his  saddle-girth,  soon  after  leaving 
the  village,  and  the  consequent  upsetting  of  all  the 
bag(;age,  —  an  accident  which  obliged  both  iSfr. 
Nichols  and  himself  to  return  to  the  village,  each 
carrying  a  pait  of  the  baggage  on  their  horses. 
By  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Nidiols  had 
sent  a  man  down  the  road  toward  Loudon,  an- 
other in  the  direction  they  intended  travelling, 
and  two  more  to  scour  the  country  lanes  to  the 
east  of  the  village,  and  find  out  if  such  a  horse 
had  been  anywhere  seen.  He  had  just  dispatched 
a  man  to  ride  round  among  the  farms  to  the 
southwest,  and  make  inquiries  there,  when  the 
ostler  put  his  head  in  the  door  of  the  little  par- 
lor, and  said,  *^  Please  zur,  your  'os  is  come  'ome." 

Sure  enough,  when  vivid  suggestions  of  even- 
ing oats  came  over  the  mind  of  Skittles  (who 
had  been  grazing  in  the  commons  all  day, — 
chased  several  times,  but  never  caught),  the  sa- 
gacious beast  came  back  to  the  last  place  where 
those  oats  had  been  given  him,  and  was  now  in 
the  stable,  r^y  for  his  supper. 

After  this,  John's  story  of  course  obtained 
ready  belief,  and  Mr.  Nichols  told  him  he  was 
sorry  he  had  suspected  him  of  unfair  dealings, 
but  warned  him  to  be  very  careful  to  keep  close 
company  with  himself  hereafter. 

"  As  for  that  little  girl,"  said  Mr.  Nichols,  "  I 
owe  her  something,  for  she  was  the  only  person 
who  told  me  where  I  would  find  my  horse,  —  al- 
though, to  be  sure,  I  never  thought  of  these  sta- 
bles. If  she  were  here,  I  would  make  her  a 
present." 

'*  I  will  take  it  to  her,"  said  John,  quite  ea- 
gerly. 

**  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Nichols ;  "  give  her 
this,"  and  he  handed  two  half-crowns  to  John. 
But  John  had  to  help  about  the  horses,  and  when 
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his  work  wag  done  it  was  too  late  to  go  to  the 
Stone-post  Farm,  which  was  distant  almost  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  village.  But  he  knew 
he  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  go  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  Mr.  Nichols  was  a  late  riser,  and  never 
got  off  on  his  daily  rides  before  nine  or  ten 
o'clock.  So,  early  in  the  morning,  John  inquired 
the  nearest  way  to  the  farm,  and  started  off.  As 
he  entered  the  farm-yard,  the  first  person  he  saw 
was  Miss  Betty  herself.  She  looked  very  differ- 
ently from  the  forlorn  little  body  of  yesterday, 
for  she  was  dressed  neatly  and  cleanly,  with  a  lit- 
tle red  shawl  on,  as  the  morning  was  cool  —  and 
in  her  hand  she  carried  a  basket  When  she 
saw  John  she  seemed  very  glad,  but  a  little  sur- 
prised ;  but  when  he  greeted  her,  and  told  her 
how  the  horse  had  been  found,  she  clapped  her 
hands,  and  said  she  knew  that  he  would  come 
home,  —  of  course,  when  a  horse  was  only  lost 
a  little  while,  he  always  came  home,  —  an  asser- 
tion which  would  be  a  very  comfortable  one  to 
thousands  of  horse-owners,  could'  they  only  see 
cause  to  believe  it.  When  John  offered  her  the 
money,  she  refused  to  take  it  She  wanted  none 
of  that  man's  money  —  not  she.  However,  after 
they  had  talked  the  matter  over,  she  agreed  to 


take  it  and  give  it  to  Nurse  Taylor.  Then  John 
asked  her  if  she  was  going  to  milk,  and  she  said, 
O  no,  she  never  milked;  but  if  she  did,  she 
should  bring  a '  bucket,  not  a  basket  No,  she 
was  going  to  feed  the  poultry,  '*  and  here  they 
are,  coming,''  said  she.  Sure  enough,  the  two 
were  soon  surrounded  by  chickens,  and  turkeys, 
and  ducks,  and  geese,  all  clamorous  for  their 
morning  meal ;  and  when  Betty  had  thrown  a 
few  handfuls  of  com  among  them,  John  said  he 
would  be  obliged  to  go,  although  he  would  gladly 
have  stayed  while  Betty  gave  to  her  fowls  the 
whole  contents  of  the  great  barn  behind  them. 
So  they  shook  hands,  and  John  went  away  to  the 
village,  while  Betty  kept  on  throwing  com  to  the 
chickens  and  geese.  Now  Betty's  mother  came 
out     "  Who  was  that  boy  ?  "  asked  she. 

When  Betty  had  told  her  all  she  knew,  and 
shown  her  the  two  half-crowns,  her  mother  said, 
^  I  want  no  strange  boys  coming  around  here. 
Give  me  the  money,  and  I  will  see  that  it  is 
properly  spent  for  Nurse  Taylor.  If  you  give  it 
to  her,  it  will  all  go  for  tobacco  and  fea.*' 

So  Betty  wished  her  mother  hadn't  come  out 
just  then,  but  she  went  on  feeding  the  fowls  all 
the  same. 


MOUSIE. 


BY  EDITH  MAT 


TwAS  after  tea-time.     All  the  curtains  closed 
Kept  out  the  bitter  wind  ;  a  blazing  fire 
Reddened  the  ceiling,  and  the  lamp  burned  soft 
Under  its  painted  shade.     *'  Papa,"  said  Mary, 
•*  Tell  me  a  story  ;  quick,  'tis  almost  bed-tinae." 
'Xwas  almost  bed-time.     Overhead  they  heard 
Hf  amma,  who,  rocking  in  the  nursei*y  chair. 
Sang  ^  Bo-peep  "^  to  her  baby.     When  'twas  laid 
Still  in  its  crib,  came  Mary's  time  to  follow. 
^  A  story,"  said  her  father,  —  "  no,  I've  none. 
I've  told  you  all  my  stories  ten  times  over." 
**  Ah,  try  to  think,  papa ;  just  try,"  said  Mary. 
**  Not  a  real  story,  maybe,  —  something  true,  — - 
Something  that  happened  to  you  long  a^,  — 
•Just  some  kind  of  a  story."  —  "  Well,  I'll  try," 
Papa  said,  thinking.     "  But  what  noise  is  that  ? 
JEJiish !  there  behind  the  wainscot  ?  "  —  '*  'Tis  my 

mouse," 
Said  Mary,  —  "  mine,  papa ;  I'm  trying  to  tamo  it 
I   put  dry  crasts,  and  littje  bits  of  cheese, 


Close  to  its  hole,  and  it  comes  out  to  nibble. 
It  has  such  bright  eyes,  and  tlie  longest  tail." 
"Your  mouse,"  her  fiither  said,  "has  made  me 

^  think 
Of  a  true  story."  —  "  Ah,  papa,  begin 
Quick  as  you  can." 

•*  Just  twenty  years  ago 
I  left  my  father's  house,  to  study  law 
In  this  great  eity.    I  was  quite  a  boy ; 
My  hair  curled  close  as  yours,  and  was  as  brown." 
"  You  had  no  gray  hairs  then,  papa." 

"  Not  one. 
Well !  I  had  been  accustomed  all  my  life 
To  the  fresh,  open  fields ;  and  when  I  left 
My  gun  and  rod  behind,  and  came  to  dwell 
Among  these  bricks,  where  I  had  scarce  a  friend 
To  take  me  by  the  hand,  my  heart  grew  heavy ; 
My  pencil  was  my  best  companion  then. 
My  greatest  pleasure  was  to  sit  alone. 
And  sketch  the  lovely  scenes  I  well  remembered. 
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"  I  read  law  every  morning  —  dry,  dry  hiw. 
But  when  the  sun  had  reached  a  certain  spot 
On  my  green  table,  I  would  put  aside 
My  ponderous  law-books,  open  my  portfolio, 
And  sketch  an  hour  or  so/' 

^  But,  dear  papa, 
How  came   my  mouse    to   make  you   think  of 

that?" 
<<  Have  patience,  and  V\\  tell  you.     One  bright 

morning, 
While  I  was  sketching  busily,  I  chanced 
To  look  down  on  the  carpet,  —  and  beside  me, 
Upon  a  square  of  green  that  it  had  chosen 
To  be  its  breakfast  parlor,  sat  a  mouse, 
A  tiny  mouse,  that  when  I  stooped  to  look. 
Scampered  into  its  hole.** 

^  Just  so,  papa, 
My  mouse  does  always." 

^  Well,  it   came  next  day. 
And  came  the  next,  and  next,  and  every  day 
Came  nearer,  watching  with  its  twinkling  eyes. 
And  starting  when  I  moved,  —  until,  one  morn- 
ing, 
My  pencil  dropped  from  my  careless  fingers, 
Fell,  and  rolled  after  it" 

^  Ah  now,  papa, 
You've  frightened  it  away." 

^  It  scampered  off 
Fast  enough  to  its  hole,  and  came  no  more 
For  seveml  days.     I  thought  my  little  mouse 
Was  gone  forever ;  and  no  doubt  its  friends. 
Elderly,  prudent  mice,  who  kept  at  home, 
Advised  it  to  remain  there,  too.     However, 
My  little  mouse  was  willful,  and  ere  long 
I  saw  it  peeping  from  its  hole.     I  strewed 
Crumbs  on  the  carpet,  and  it  ventured  forth. 
To  my  great  joy.     Not  many  mornings  after, 
It  walked   straight  to  my  foot, — its   breakfast 

over,  — 
And  stood  there,  pondering.    Now,  my  shoes  had 

just 
Been  blacked  and  brushed,  and  shone  like  inky 

mirrors. 
'  Vain  little  mouse ! '  I  thought ;  bat  little  mouse 
Leapt  o'er  my  shoe,  and  running  up  my  leg. 
Sprang  on  the  table.     There,  beside  my  paper. 
Quiet  it  sat,  and  watched  with  glittering  eyes 
My  pencil,  as  I  sketched ;  and  every  day. 
Just  at  the  hour  I  put  my  law-books  by. 
And  took  my  drawing  out,  my  little  friend 
Came  forth,  and  —  seated  in  the  sunny  spot 
On  my  green  table  —  admii*ed.    'Twas  a  mouse 
Of  taste,  who  no  doubt  in  his  time  had  gnawed 
Many  a  picture-book.     I  have  a  mouse 
Now,  that  sits,  rainy  days,  beside  my  elbow, 


And  watches  when  I  draw.     It  has  bright  eyes, 
And  very  quiet  ways." 

"TisI,  papa, — 
I  am  your  little  mouse.     But  please  go  on,  — 
Tell  me  about  this  other.     Now  mamma 
Is  rocking  very  slowly,  and  I  know 
The  baby  's  'most  asleep.     Be  quick,  papa.** 

^  All  through  the  winter  came  my  little  mouse. 

And  learned  to  love  me.  It  would  eat  the  crumbs 

Out  of  my  hand,  and  drink  from  out  the  cup 

I  washed  my  brushes  in,  and  try  to  show, 

In  twenty  ways,  its  love  and  confidence. 

But  winter  passed,  —  and  when   in  spring    the 

leaves 
Came  out  upon  the  trees,  and  little  birds 
(Hung  beneath  windows,  in  their  wire  cages) 
Sang  sweet  and  loud,  I  longed  with  all  my  heart 
For  the  green,  pleasant  country.     And  beside. 
The  Easter  holidays  had  now  begun, 
And  I  was  —  idle.     Just  then  came  a  friend 
To  take  me  home  with  him  to  iish  and  shoot. 
How  my  heart  bounded  when  I  ^aid,  *  I  start 
To-morrow  morning.'  Then  I  thought  of  Mousie! 

**  Ah  well !  I  set  a  bowl  upon  my  table, 
Full  of  clear  water,  and  a  piece  of  cheese. 
Biscuits,  and   bread ;   then  locked   my  chamljer 

door, 
And  went  down-stairs  a  little  sad  and  pensive. 
*  Poor  little  mouse ! '  I  thought,  '  youll  miss  your 

friend. 
The  sunny  spot,  where  you  must  sit  alone. 
Will  not  be  warm   or  bright,  —  the   meal,   un- 
shared, 
Will  not  content  you ! ' 

"  I  was  gone  a  fortnight,  — 
A  fortnight  full  of  pleasure.  At  the  Woodland^ 
We  rode,  and  fished,  and  walked ;  and  on   the 

lake 
Passed   hours    in   the   light   sail-boat       Still,  I 

thought 
Of  my  small  friend,  and  wondered  if  it  mtseed 
me. 

^  'Twas  afternoon  when  I  reached  home  again. 
My  visit  over.     On  the  road,  1  thought 
Only  of  Mousie ;  and  was  half  amused, 
And  half  ashamed,  that  I  should  be  so  eager 
To  meet  my  tiny  friend  again.     The  coach 
Stopped  at  the  office-door.     I  ran  np-stairsy 
And  hastened  to  my  chambers.     *  Little  ntouse/ 
I  thought,  <  'tis  not  your  hour,  and  till  to-mor- 
row 
I  shall  not  see  you.' 
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^  I  unlocked  my  door.  AH  stood  untouched.  My  little  mouse  had  died,  — 

On  my  green  table,  in  its  wonted  place,  Died  of  a  broken  heart ! " 
There  sat  my  little  mouse !     I  sprang  toward  '^  O  now,  papa, 

it !  How  can  you  say  so  ?     Was  it  really  dead, 

It  did  not  move  I     The  cheese,  the  bread,  the  Or  are  you  trying  to  tease  me  ?  " 

water,  —  "^  Really  dead !  ** 


THE  LION   OF   THE   ADIRONDACKS. 


BY  LAWRENCE  SHANNY. 


Those  who  have  seen  only  the  dingy  speci- 
mens of  our  menageries,  can  have  but  a  coutempt- 
noas  opinion  of  this  really  magnificent  beast  In 
the  great  forests  of  the  north,  he  grows  to  a  size 
riyaling  that  of  the  lion  and  the  tiger.  From 
seven  to  ten  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  to  the 
nose,  is  the  common  length  of  a  full-grown  pan- 
ther. 

A  lady,  one  of  a  party  who  ascended  a  moun- 
tjiin,  had  the  curiosity  to  measure  several  of  the 
many  tracks  that  dotted  the  banks  of  a  stream 
along  which  they  travelled.  The  cushion  on  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  was  four  inches  across ;  and 
her  hand  with  the  fingers  spread  just  covered  the 
whole  foot,  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  touching 
the  claw-marks  at  the  toe.  That  would  make  a 
very  fair  standaixi  by  which  to  estimate  the  creat- 
ure's size,  and  we  may  set  him  down  as  a  very 
formidable  beast  indeed.  Not  so  tall  or  so  heavy 
as  a  lioness,  but  fiir  more  active  and  mischievous 
in  proportion. 

That  they  are  plenty  enough  among  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  as  it  is  a  roving 
beast,  and  the  female  lives  alone  with  her  young 
till  they  are  partly  grown,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  seem  more  abundant  than  they  really  are. 
Still,  to  those  who  know  their  habits,  a  stealthy 
track  here  and  there  is  proof  of  an  unpleasant 
neighbor. 

They  have  a  cattish  propensity  for  prowling. 
I  have  seen  their  signs  in  some  unusual  places. 
On  the  Dial  (a  rocky  elevation  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  Dix's  Peak,  —  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular mountains  in  the  State,  and  now  known  to 
be  the  highest  by  some  two  hundred  feet),  I 
found  traces  of  a  panther's  presence. 

What  caUed  the  creature  there  ?  It  is  a  wind- 
swept pile  of  rocks,  in  whose  crevices  pine-trees 
grow  five  inches  in  height,  where  the  Greenland 
sandwort  blooms,  and  Alpine  shrubs  are  dwarfed 
to  the  smallest  size.  On  both  sides  of  its  long, 
narrow  ridge,  precipitous  walls  seem   to   forbid 


the  presence  of  any  animal  less  agile  than  a  cat. 
It  is  true  that  it  overlooks  the  most  secluded 
and  magnificent  primeval  forests,  that  extend  to- 
ward the  west  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  —  for- 
ests that  are  seamed  as  thickly  with  well-worn 
deer-paths  as  are  our  peaceiul  pastures  with  the 
tracks  of  sheep.  I  saw  moose-tracks  in  the  wet 
moss  along  the  mountain  slopes,  and  the  golden- 
rod  peculiar  to  the  region  seems  to  be  a  favorite 
food  of  the  deer.  Mile  after  mile  I  travelled  in 
these  deer-paths  (always  the  easiest,  and  freest 
from  underbrush),  and  I  noticed  that  the  many 
fallen  tree-trunks  had  more  or  less  claw-marks 
upon  them,  —  signs  that  bears  and  panthers  fol- 
lowed them  too. 

Still,  as  the  panther  is  an  exceedingly  shy  and 
wary  beast,  one  may  travel  in  these  regions  for 
a  month,  and  not  see  or  hear  one  of  them.  I 
have  camped  where  panther  signs  were  abundant, 
and  the  only  defense  of  our  party  of  five  (two  of 
whom  were  ladies)  was  a  fire  and  two  hand- 
hatchets,  which  proved  amply  sufiicient 

Occasionally  the  panther  makes  a  ntid  upon 
the  farmers'  stock,  in  fields  or  wooded  pastures. 
In  one  case,  a  child  of  eight  years,  going  for  the 
cattle  in  the  afternoon,  met  them  coming  home 
along  the  highway,  in  evident  fright ;  but  as  one 
(a  two-year-old  heifer)  was  missing,  she  went 
on  to  look  for  it  Not  fifty  rods  further,  she 
found  it  lyin^  dead  in  the  middle  of  a  shallow 
stream  in  an  open  pasture,  still  warm  and  bleed- 
ing. Evidently  the  child  had  scared  the  panther 
from  its  prey. 

A  case  is  well  authenticated,  in  which  a  cow 
was  killed,  and  dragged  into  the  lower  crotch  of 
a  tree,  by  a  pair  of  these  creatures.  A  gentle- 
man told  me  that  some  years  ago  one  passed 
across  his  farm  in  the  night,  screaming  like  a 
demon.  He  measured  its  leaps,  and  found  that 
it  cleared  over  twenty  feet  at  a  bound.  An 
amusing  sequel  to  this  incident  soon  followed. 
The  men  at  work  in  a  forge  near  by,  heard  one 
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night  a  panther  screaming  on  the  hills.  The  lit- 
tle hamlet  was  arousecL  Guns  were  fired,  horns 
blown,  and  drums  beaten,  to  scare  the  monster 
away.  But  in  the  pauses  of  the  din  was  heard 
that  long-drawn,  fearful  cry,  only  to  be  drowned 
by  a  more  deafenuig  uproar.  Again  and  again 
they  paused,  with  hair  on  end,  to  list  en,  and  the 
cry  came  clear  and  terrible,  —  till  one  man  turned 
a  white  face  to  his  comrades :  "*•  My  God,  it  is 
a  woman  !  and  she  says, '  We  want  help.' "  Sure 
enough,  it  was  a  woman  I  and  a  party  going  up 
a  hilly  road  with  lanterns,  found  her  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  a  bank,  over  which  her  tipsy  husband 
had  driven  his  horses,  which  lay  in  a  heap  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine.  Strangely  enough,  nobody 
was  hurt,  —  not  even  the  precious  whiskey  bot- 
tle was  broken. 

A  gentleman  hunting  grouse  along  the  foot- 
hills of  an  Adirondack  mountain  found,  just  at 
night&ll,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  a  large  pile  of 
leaves.  Poking  into  it  with  his  rifie,  he  found  a 
newly  killed  sheep,  still  warm.  As  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  distinctly,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it 
Going  back  by  daylight,  he  found  the  bones 
picked  clean.  A  panther,  or  bear  with  young, 
would  do  that 

A  man,  for  some  years  a  guide  among  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  told  me  that  he  had,  when  still  hunt- 
ing deer  over  a  light  fall  of  snow,  doubled  upon 
his  own  track,  to  find  that  a  pair  of  large  pan- 
thers bad  been  stiU  hunting  him  for  miles,  —  not 


an  agreeable  situation,  when  we  remember  that 
the  panther  climbs  trees  like  a  cat,  and  is  as  fond 
of  an  ambush  as  an  Indian. 

Sometimes  a  panther  will  follow  a  man,  scream- 
ing fearfully  as  it  leaps  along  at  his  side.  Some 
cases  of  this  kind  I  have  known ;  but  in  one  at 
least  it  was  next  day  discovered  that  the  creat- 
ure had  just  killed  and  eaten  the  whole  of  a  fox, 
and  was  not,  therefore,  in  a  ferocious  mood. 

Hunters  sometimes  find  where  several  panthers 
have  dined  off  a  deer,  and  then  indulged  in  a  kit- 
ten-like game  of  romps.  Occasionally  one  ap- 
pears in  an  old  field,  watching  for  some  small 
game  (marmots  perhaps),  who  does  not  appear  to 
be  at  all  shy,  but  shows  to  intruders  a  wicked  set 
of  teeth,  accompanied  by  a  growl  that  (like  its 
purr)  is  not  at  all  an  agreeable  sound. 

A  well-trained  dog  will  follow  a  panther  to 
its  lair.  But  if  the  animal  knows  itself  to  be 
pursued,  it  goes  in  another  direction,  making 
long  detours,  and  sometimes  keeping  up  the  chase 
for  days,  till  at  last  dogs  and  hunters  are  thrown 
off  the  track  entirely.  A  panther's  daws  — 
large,  terribly  hooked,  and  of  a  clear,  semi-trans- 
parent yellow  —  were  once  the  most  valaed  or- 
naments of  an  Indian  chief,  —  a  badge  of  distinc- 
tion that  could  only  be  gained  by  tiie  strongest 
and  bravest  of  their  hunters ;  for,  in  ord^r  to 
wear  them,  he  had  first  to  kill  the  beast  to  which 
they  belonged,  —  a  sort  of  St  George  and  the 
Dragon  contest  to  the  red  man. 
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Os  a  Saturday  morning  in  the  pleasant  month 
of  June,  Beverly  Moreland  took  his  gun  and 
rode  over  to  *  Berkeley  to  take  a  squirrel-hunt 
with  Frank.  He  found  his  friend  all  alert,  and 
waiting  for  him.  Lucy  Belmeade  had  by  this 
time  become  reconciled  to  the  guns,  and  took 
quite  an  interest  in  the  hunting,  especially  as  it 
brought  Beverly  over  to  Berkeley  every  Satur- 
day, in  and  out  of  season  ;  for,  being  further 
from  town,  and  nearer  the  mountains,  game  of  all 
kinds  was  more  plentiful  there  than  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Norboume.  Lucy,  with  her  artistic  taste, 
had  made  Frank  a  handsome  game-bag,  with  the 


figure  of  a  pheasant  embroidered  on  the  cover, 
and  she  was  now  engaged  on  one  for  Beverly, 
adorned  with  tlie  head  of  a  noble  antlered  stag, 
in  commemoration  (as  she  flatteringly  declared) 
of  his  prowess  in  the  mountains.  Now  Lucy 
had  finished  Frank's  in  less  than  a  fortnight ;  bat 
whether  the  stages  head  was  more  difficult  to  em- 
broider, or  whe^er  she  took  more  pains  with  the 
work,  we  cannot  say,  but  she  had  had  it  in  hand 
for  more  than  two  months,  and  it  was  not  quite 
finished  yet 

As  Beverly  rode  up,  Frank  shouted,  «  Hfllo, 
you're  just  in  time.  The  game  bag  is  finished  at 
last" 

"Hush,  Frank — you  know  it  isn't!"  ex- 
claimed  Lacy,  as   her  cheeks   flushed,   and  her 
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eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure.  "  It  will  be  done  cer- 
tainly next  Saturday/' 

^  Yes,"  said  Frank,  quizzically.  ^  It  has  been 
<  next  Saturday  '  for  the  last  two  months.  I  be- 
lieve she  just  keejA  it  on  hand  to  talk  over." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Beverly,  with  a  gal- 
lant bow,  ^  the  longer  she  works  upon  it,  the 
more  valuable  it  will  be,  and  entirely  too  hand- 
some to  carry  June  squirrels  in." 


^See,"  said  Lucy,  mischievously  pointing  to 
Frank's  bag,  ^<  how  it  is  stained  and  frayed  al- 
ready, —  not  with  the  game  he  has  brought  home 
in  it,  but  with  the  bread  and  butter,  ham  and 
pickle,  he  has  carried  out." 

The  boys  laughed  merrily,  and  started  off, 
boastfully  assuring  the  little  lady  that  when  they 
returned  in  the  afternoon,  they  would  not  bring 
empty  game-bags  to  laugh  at 


^^=^^^^^ 


^  Come  on,"  said  Frank  :  "  the  woods  are  alive 
with  young  squirrels,  and  we  will  get  the  old 
General's  dog  Snap,  who  is  death  on  all  sorts 
of  small  game." 

Beyond  the  bam  and  stables,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Ruined  Church,  they  stopped  at  the  cabin, 
beside  whose  humble  door  sat  a  venerable  negro, 
basking  in  the  June  sun,  like  a  terrapin  on  a  log. 

Unde  Billy  (or  the  Greneral,  as  he  was  usually 
called)  was  a  reminiscence  of  the  former  propri- 
etors of  the  Berkeley  estate ;  and  when  the  land 
was  sold,  he  was  already  too  old  to  move,  and 
was  (in  consequence)  permitted  to  remain  in  his 


cabin,  enjoying  his  patch,  and  all  his  ancient  per- 
quisites,  undisturbed.  These  hfc  seemed  to  claim 
rather  as  vested  rights  than  as  favors ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  unvarying  indulgence  with  which 
he  was  treated,  he  never  quite  forgave  Mr.  Bel- 
meade  for  pulling  down  Old  Master's  great  house 
and  putting  up  a  new-fangled  place  in  its  stead ; 
and  while  too  well-bred  to  give  open  expression 
to  his  contempt  for  the  new  regime,  he  was  con- 
tinually  maundering  over  the  superiority  of  old 
times,  and  drawing  invidious  comparisons  between 
them  and  the  present  FulW  imbued  with  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  his'^ay  and  generation. 
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which  dated  back  to  the  era  of  our  colonial  vas- 
salage, Uncle  Billy  was  decidedly  aristocratic  in 
hb  pretensions,  and  looked  down  upon  all  who 
had  come  in  since  his  day,  as  parvenus,  and  *'  no 
'count  folks." 

This  pride  was  doubtless  partly  owing  to  a 
consciousness  of  superior  wisdom  and  experience, 
matured  during  his  long  and  honorable  pilgrim- 
age, —  a  wisdom  which,  like  that  of  the  ancients, 
was  uttered  in  epigrammatic  sentences  of  univer- 
sal applicability.  And  when  any  one  mischiev- 
ously took  the  pains  to  show  Uncle  Billy  some 
modem  improvement^  which  threw  the  good  old 
times  in  the  shade,  he  would  yield  the  palm  with 
a  shrug  of  resignation,  exclaiming,  <*  Well,  de 
laus  !  de  longer  I  lives,  de  older  I  gits !  What 
is  de  land  oomin'  to  ?  " 

But  Uncle  Billy's  pretensions  to  greatness  were 
founded  on  a  firmer  basis  than  that  of  his  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom.  He  could  boast  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  General  Washington  in  his 
youth,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
story  of  an  interview  in  which  he  had  received 
the  honor  of  knighthood  from  his  illustrious  ac- 
quaintance. It  appears  that  while  engaged  in 
surveying  the  lands  of  Lord  Fairfax,  ^Alass' 
George  "  (as  Billy  called  him)  had  sojourned  for 
some  time  in  the  house  of  ^  Old  Master." 

"•  Mass'  George  was  a  proper  tall  young  man,  — 
ye  mind  he  wasn't  no  general  then,  but  he  looked 
mightily  as  ef  he  was  a  gwine  to  be  one,  —  for  he 
was  a  monstrous  proper  young  gent'man,  and 
could  kick  like  a  hoss.  Well,  you  see,  in  dem 
days  dey  used  to  wear  short  breeches  and  high 
top-boots,  and  young  Ma^sa  Washington  was  out 
all  day  a- wad  in'  through  swamps  and  splashin' 
through  mud,  and  come  home  every  night  wid 
his  boots  wet  and  muddy,  clean  to  de  tops.  And 
I  bein'  de  most  neatest  and  smartest  waiter  on  de 
plantation,  I  used  to  dean  dem  boots,  —  polish 
'em  up  'til  dey  shined,  —  for  gent'men  in  dem 
days  was  mighty  pertickler  Hbout  dere  boots  and 
dere  shirt-ruffles,  and  dere  powdered  hair,  much 
more  den  in  des^  days.  Nowadays  dey  don't  'pear 
to  care  much  how  dey  goes. 

^  Well,  I  was  foolish  in  dem  days,  and  forgit 
sometimes,  like  most  young  niggers  ;  and  so  one 
night  dere  was  a  com-huskin'  over  to  old  Gen- 
eral Moreland's,  —  fader  to  dis  present  Colonel, 
young  master's  grand&der,  —  werry  'spectable 
family  was  de  Morelands.  So  dat  evenin'  I  fotch 
Mass'  George's  boots  early,  and  polish  'em  up 
quick,  kase  I  bein'  young,  and  no  sense,  had  a 
mind  to  go  to  dat  hnskin'.  And  beiu'  full  of  wani- 
ties,  I  slips  on  Mass'  George's  high  boots,  jes'  to 


see  how  dey  would  fit;  and  for  bad  lack  dej 
fitted  mighty  slick,  —  only  fH&ched  jest  a  littk. 
So,  says  I,  dese  boots  sets  off  Billy's  legs  'mazm' 
well,  and  ef  I  dast,  what  a  figure  I  moaglit  cut 
'mong  dem  gals  at  de  husMn' !  and  wid  dat  I 
concludes  to  borrow  master's  ridin'  boss,  —  as  1 
used  to  do  'most  any  night,  and  whicb  master 
knowed  very  well,  but  he  didn't  let  on,  —  so  1 
tuck  de  boss,  and  rides  over  to  de  huskln'  in  den 
boots,  —  proud,  mind  ye,  as  ef  I  had  been  a 
gent'man  myself. 

^  Well,  I  had  a  fine  time,  you  may  believe; 
and  'twixt  eatin',  drinkin',  and  dandn',  I  bein' 
young  and  foolish,  and  got  no  sense,  'stead  of  git- 
tin'  home  'fore  day,  as  I  'lowed  to  do,  bless  you  I 
didn't  git  home  till  clare  sun  up.  So  I  pats  up 
master's  hoss  quick,  and  hurry  down  to  de  kitch- 
en, thinkin'  to  get  dem  boots  polished  up,  and  dat 
critter  rubbed  down,  afore  white  folks  was  a  sfir- 
rin'.  But  in  dem  days  folks  was  livelier  den  is 
dese  days ;  and  bless  you,  honies,  fust  man  I  see 
was  Mass'  Washington  comiu'  down  in  his  buck- 
skin slippers. 

"  *  Billy,'  says  he,  *  wha's  my  boots  ? ' 

^  I  WHS  standin'  in  dem  afore  his  eyes,  and  so 
scared,  I  'most  turned  white;  *  Ready  in  a  min- 
ute/ says  I.  *l'll  shine  'em  up  quick.'  Jest 
den  his  eyes  fell  on  de  boots,  and  me  a  sfaakin'  in 
'em,  muddy  to  de  tops,  and  busted  out  at  de  toes 
wid  dancin'. 

**  *  Why,  you  black  rogue,  you  warin  my  boots 
yourself.'  And  his  face  got  red  as  a  gobldeFs, 
and  be  reared  and  pitched,  and  gimme  sich  a  kick ! 
Dat  was  no  grasshopper  gimme  dat  kick,  — 
'peared  more  like  a  wicious  fo'-year-old  colL  Now- 
adays young  men  can't  kick  dat  way,  —  dey  no 
'count,  —  he  hoist  me  clean  out  dem  boots  wid 
dat  one  kick.  Pshaw  I  from  dat  day  I  always 
knowed  Mass'  George  was  gwine  to  be  of  some 
account ;  and  so  he  was,  as  you  young  masten 
can  read  in  de  books." 

And  having  delivered  his  story,  old  Billy 
would  get  up  and  hobble  around,  limping  as  if 
he  still  felt  the  distinguished  honor  in  his  bcMies  ; 
and  then  receiving  the  expected  quarter  in  hand, 
would  return  thanks,  with  the  remark  that  '^dis 
new  money  wasn't  as  heavy  as  shillin's  he  used  to 
git  wid  de  king's  head  on  'em." 

As  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  Snap  until  tbey 
had  heard  the  story,  the  boys  listened  with  en- 
forced patience,  paid  their  quarter,  and  then  broke 
for  the  woods.  All  morning  they  hunted  fidtk> 
fiilly  with  their  assistant,  Snap,  but  without  the 
least  success.  The  dog  treed  several  times,  bos 
the  trees  were  high,  and  the  holes  numerous,  and 
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not  a  squirrel  did  they  get  sight  of.  Toward 
midday  their  high  hopes  had  well-nigh  perished, 
and  with  discouragement  came  both  fatigue  and 
hunger.  So  they  sat  down  beside  a  little  brook 
that  trickled  through  the  rocks  and  ferns,  and 
took  oujt  their  lunch  for  consolation,  Snap  show- 
ing by  the  eagerness  with  which  he  lapped  up  the 
water,  and  snatched  at  the  morsels  thrown  to 
him,  that  he  fully  sympathized  with  the  young 
hunters. 

^  What  sorry  figures  we  will  show,  going  home 
without  any  game ! "  said  Frank. 

*<  After  all  my  bragging,  too,"  replied  Beverly. 
^Indeed,  Frank,  if  we  don't  get  something,  I 
won't  return  with  you  at  all.  I  will  sneak  all 
the  way  roimd  to  Norbourne,  tired  as  I  am,  rather 
than  encounter  Lucy's  ridicule." 

"  Pshaw,  boy,  don't  talk  in  that  way  I  I  don't 
care  for  Lucy's  jokes,  and  your  reputation  is  too 
well  established  since  you  killed  the  deer." 

**  Well,  we  need  not  despair  yet  We  lost  the 
cool  of  the  rooming  getting  ready,  and  listening 
to  the  General's  story,  that  we've  heard  fifty  times 
before.  But  let  us  wait  until  toward  evening, 
when  the  squirrels  come  out  for  their  suppers, 
and  we'll  have  a  chance  of  filling  our  bags,  after 
aU." 

Soothed  with  this  hope,  the  hunters  finished 
their  lunch,  and  stretching  themselves  on  the 
cool  carpet  of  moss  and  ferns,  were  soon  sound 
asleep. 

How  long  they  slept,  or  might  have  slept,  no 
one  can  tell ;  but  the  sun  was  already  declining 
when  they  were  aroused  by  Snap's  barking. 
When  quite  awake,  they  perceived  the  dog  danc- 
ing around  the  base  of  a  tree  not  more  than 
fifty  paces  distant 

Running  rapidly  to  the  spot,  they  saw,  to  their 
great  delight,  that  there  were  several  squirrels 
jumping  about  among  the  limbs.  Bang  —  bang 
—  bang — bang!  went  their  four  barrels  in  quick 
anccession.  Two  squirrels  dropped  dead ;  a  third 
hung  desperately  by  a  twig,  which  he  had  caught 
ia  falling,  but  showed  by  his  convulsive  move- 
ments that  he  must  drop  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  There  are  more  yet  I "  exclaimed  Beverly, 
rushing  to  save  the  fallen  game  from  Snap's  offi- 
cious jaws.     •*  Load  up,  Frank  ! " 

While  both  boys  were  busy  reloading,  the  third 
squirrel  dropped,  and  was  secured,  while  two  oth- 
ers, which  remained  in  the  tree  untouched,  were 
making  hurried  recounoissances  of  every  limb 
which  promised  a  hope  of  escape.  One  at  length 
hazarded  a  desperate  leap,  and  barely  caught  by 
the  outer  branch  of  an  adjacent  tree.     While  he 


hung,  coiling  up  among  the  leaves,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  his  footing  on  the  solid  limb,  both 
hunters  let  fiy  at  him  simultaneously,  and  he 
dropped  stone  dead. 

"  Hurrah  I  "  shouted  Frank.  "  Now  this  is 
sport,  indeed.  Where's  the  other  ?  let's  bag  them 
all." 

^  There  he  goes,  there  he  goes,  jumping  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  making  for  his  hole,  like  a  race- 
horse." And  away  went  boys  and  dog,  making 
the  woods  ring  with  their  noise. 

To  save  Frank's  embroidered  pheasant  from 
being  saturated  with  blood,  the  four  squirrels 
were  strung  by  the  hind  legs  on  a  forked  twig ; 
and  the  boys,  highly  elated  by  their  sudden  suc- 
cess, pursued  the  hunt  with  renewed  energy. 

As  Frank  had  said,  the  approach  of  evening 
had  brought  the  squirrels  out  to  get  their  sup- 
pers, and  the  woods  seemed  to  be  alive  with 
them.  Shot  after  shot  they  had,  missing  fre- 
quently in  their  haste,  but  all  the  while  adding 
one  and  another  to  their  string,  until  it  was  so 
heavy  that  it  became  quite  burdensome  to  carry. 

^I've  missed  three  shots  in  succession,"  ex- 
claimed Beverly,  with  vexation.  ^'  It's  shame- 
ful, —  I  believe  my  gim's  foul,  and  won't  shoot 
straight" 

"  I'll  tell  you.  Bevy,"  replied  Frank.  « It's 
because  it's  so  dark,  you  can't  see.  Look,  the 
suu  is  quite  down,  and  it's  four  or  five  miles  to 
Berkeley,  —  and  besides,  it's  lucky  we  have  no 
more  game  to  carry." 

'*  Ten  squirrels !  "  exclaimed  Beverly,  count- 
ing the  bushy  tails  that  hung  down.  ^'Aha, 
Miss  Lucy,  you  won't  laugh  at  us  this  evening." 

So,  having  called  in  Snap,  nnd  instructed  him 
that  the  hunt  was  concluded,  they  took  the  path 
that  led  homeward,  carrying  the  bunch  of  game 
alternately,  and  chatting  with  great  complacency 
of  their  unexpected  success.  Meanwhile  the 
light  had  died  out  on  the  western  horizon,  and 
they  trudged  along  the  blind  path  by  the  light  of 
the  horned  moon,  which  grew  dimmer  and  more 
uncertain  as  a  warm  mist  rose  up  from  the  river, 
and  spread  over  the  land. 

«  Frank,  how  far  do  you  think  we  have  to  go 
yet?" 

"  Indeed,"  said  Frank,  "it  can't  be  far,  —  and 
won't  supper  be  jolly  ?  " 

As  the  excitement  of  their  sport  subsided,  and 
a  sense  of  exhaustion  crept  over  the  young  hunt- 
ers, the  woodland  path  which  they  were  follow- 
ing seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  lonely.  Frank, 
who  was  ahead,  carrying  the  game,  suddenly 
stopped  with  an  exdanuition,  as  if  half  terrified. 
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« What's  the  nuttter?'*  asked  Beverly,  ear- 
nestly. 

^  Look  there  I "  said  Frank,  shivering.  Bev- 
erly looked,  —  and  immediately  before  them,  in 
dark  relief  against  the  sky,  rose  the  gray,  solemn 
walls  of  the  Rnined  Church. 

Beverly  endeavored  to  stiffen  himself  against 
the  benumbing  awe  which  crept  over  him,  and 
he  replied,  with  an  assumption  of  interest,  "  How 
romantic  it  looks,  Frank  1 " 

^It  looks  romantic  enongh  in  day-time,  but 
coming  upon  it  unexpectedly  at  night,  in  this  way, 
it  shocked  me  more  than  I  like  to  acknowledge." 

«  Why,  to  tell  the  truth,"  answered  Beverly, 
^  I  would  rather  have  walked  five  miles  round, 
tired  as  I  am ;  but  for  bold  hunters  and  knights- 
errant,  it  won't  do  to  turn  aside  for  an  old 
cfaurch-yard.     What  would  Lucy  say  ?  " 

^  Sure  enough  •—  we  should  never  hear  the 
last  of  it,  if  she  ^und  out  we  were  frightened. 
Gome  on." 

And  the  boys  continued  to  foUow  the  path, 
which  led  through  the  overgrown  cemetery,  and 
under  the  weird  shadow  of  the  ruined  wall.  As 
they  walked,  the  conversation  which  they  had  en- 
deavored to  keep  up,  seemed  to  be  choked  by 
their  fluttering  hearts,  —  for  even  Snap,  scenting 
the  distant  cabins  or  shunning  the  ill-omened  place, 
had  deserted  them.  As  they  passed  from  under 
the  shadow  of  the  church,  Beverly's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  a  broken  grave-stone,  which  glim- 
mered white  amidst  the  rank,  waving  grass  beside 
the  path ;  and  just  as  Frank  passed  it,  he  saw  a 
skinny  arm  reach  out  and  snatch  at  his  leg.  His 
impulse  was  to  reject  the  apparition  as  a  trick  of 
fancy ;  but  at  the  same  instant  Frank  shrieked 
with  terror,  and  dropping  both  gun  and  game, 
fled  wildly  down  the  road. 

Scarcely  less  frightened,  Beverly  followed  at 
full  speed.  The  distance  between  the  old  church 
and  the  plantation  houses  was  made  with  breath- 
less rapidity.  They  were  at  length  brought  up 
by  the  high  fence  inclosing,  the  negro  quarter ; 
and  there  —  in  sight  of  the  lights  from  Uie  win- 
dows, and  the  fumiliar  voices  of  the  dogs  —  they 
looked  in  each  other's  fiioee,  and  partially  recov- 
ered from  their  panic. 

**  Did  you  see  anything,  Bevy  ?  "  asked  Frank, 
as  if  almost  afraid  to  hear  his  answer. 

"<  Yes !  Did  you  feel  something  catch  your 
leg?" 

«"  Tes,"  said  Frank,  <«  something  did  certainly 
touch  my  leg,  which  sent  an  icy  chill  all  through 
me;  and  I  saw  it  draw  back  behind  that  old 
grave-stone." 


For  some  moments  Beverly  remained  sileat 
and  bewildered.  At  length  he  said,  solemnly,  — 
^  Frank,  I  never  had  the  slightest  faith  in  ^osts 
or  preternatural  apparitions ;  but,  as  I  am  here 
living,  I  saw  a  skeleton  hand  reach  out  and  gnb 
your  leg.  I  saw  it  distinctly,  —  even  the  Wj 
fingers,  and  the  moonlight  glistening  on  the  bare 
knuckles.      Can  such  things  be  ?  " 

The  boys  both  shuddered,  and  were  again  si- 
lent. At  length  Frank  asked  what  they  should 
do. 

<<  That's  what  Pve  been  thmking  about,"  re- 
plied Beverly,  in  an  irresolute  tone. 

At  this  moment,  one  of  the  negroes  passing, 
exclaimed,  ^  Hi,  young  masters,  ye's  late  gittin' 
home  from  huntin'.     Wha's  all  de  game  ?  " 

"That's  it!"  said  Beverly,  passionately. — 
<<  that's  what  they  will  all  ask,  — and  we'll  be 
laughing-stocks  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  We 
must  go  back,  for  I  promised  Lucy  "  — 

'*  Yes,  yes,"  said  Frank,  «  mutt  is  the  word,  — 
there's  no  getting  around  it  I  would  aak  one 
of  the  'men'  to  go  with  us,  but  papa  isn't  ridi 
enough  to  bribe  one  of  our  negroes  to  go  near 
that  place  after  sunset;  he's  going  to  bnfld  his 
corn-crib  up  there,  for  safety." 

Summoning  all  the  courage  in  their  natures, 
reinforced  by  dread  of  ridicule,  and  not  without 
a  leaven  of  anger,  the  boys  at  length  started  hsjk 
to  the  haunted  ruin,  doggedly  determined  to  re- 
cover their  game  and  equipments  at  whatever 
hazard. 

•*  Why  do  you  leave  your  gun  ?  "  asked  Frank, 
as  he  saw  his  companion  place  his  double-barrel 
in  a  fence  comer. 

''  If  what  we  saw  was  a  ghost,"  replied  Bev- 
erly,  "  the  gun  will  be  of  no  use,  certainly.  If 
it  was  only  an  optical  delusion,  still  less  use; 
and  besides,  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  the  gun  k 
empty,  and  I  lost  the  ramrod  as  I  ran." 

Secretly  gratified  to  find  that  all  the  disgraces 
of  their  panic  had  not  fallen  to  his  share,  Frank 
laughed  at  the  accumulation  of  reasons  for  not 
taking  the  gun,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that 
in  laying  aside  his  useless  weapon,  Beverly  had 
furnished  himself  with  a  stout  stick. 

<*  I  don't  know  why  I  picked  it  up,"  said  Bev- 
erly, "^  but,  somehow,  I  always  feel  braver  wheo 
I  have  something  in  my  hand." 

At  this  su^estion,  Frank  also  got  a  atic^  — 
not  so  much  to  cudgel  the  ghosts  as  to  support 
his  courage.  Thus  armed,  they  pushed  resolnt^v 
forward,  endeavoring  as  they  went  to  keep  their 
blood  warm  and  their  hearts  stout  by  cheerful 
conversation. 
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All  the  other  birds  in  the  wood 
(Toowit  toohoo,  toowit  toohoo  !) 

Make  sweet  music  and  do  some  good. 
But  the  owl  has  nothing  to  do. 


Nothing  to  do  but  catch  his  prey, 
And  hoot  toohoo,  toowit  toohoo  ! 

And  think  about  nothing,  and  sleep  all  day, 
Hoo  hoo  hoo,  toohoo  ! 


Like  a  lazy  old  monk  in  a  gray  old  cowl, 
He  chants  all  night  toowit  toohoo  I 

How  would  you  like  to  be  an  owl. 
And  hoot  toowit  toohoo  ? 


ABOUT  THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS,  AND  OTHER  QUEER 
CREATURES. 

Did  you  ever,  did  you  ever  see  the  Hippopota- 
mus? 

He's  a  whopper,  I  can  tell  you,  —  not  a  rat, 
and  not  a  mouse ; 

Bigger  than  the  biggest  bullock,  fatter  than  the 
fattest  pig, 

I  don't  think  you  ever  saw  a  creature  that  was 
half  as  big. 


Fat  and   oily   as   a   walrus,  —  hairless,   heavy, 

smooth,  and  round. 
Boiled  up  in  the  burning  sunshine,  there  he  lies 

upon  the  ground. 
Now  he  opes  his  fishy  eyes,  so  sluggish,  indolent, 

and  mild ; 
Now  he  closes  them  to  sleep,  and  looks  as  harm- 
less as  a  child. 
You  might  stick  him,  yon  might  prick  him,  you 

could  not  awake  his  wrath  ; 
Now  he  rises  like  a  mountain,  and  goes  in  to 

take  his  bath. 
What  a  washing,  what  a  swashing,  plunging  deep 

into  his  tank  1 
Under  water  he  has  floundered,  over  head  and 

ears  has  sank 
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Is  he  drowned,  the  oilj  monster  ?     O0I7  cooling 

his  fiit  sides, 
Dreaming  of  his  home  in  £gypt,  where  the  Nile 

rolls  in  its  tides. 
How  he  lifts  his  bead  enormous,  swashing  round 

so  lazily, 
Rolling  over  like  a  porpoise,  or  a  drifting  hulk  at 

sea! 
How  he  rises,  dripping,  shining !      Now  he  '11 

drj  himself,  I  hope. 
There  he  stands  like  a  huge  porker,  seen  through 

a  long  telescope. 
Was  there  ever  such  an  odd  and  dumsj-looking 

quadruped  ? 
Ever  such  a  fleshy  hillock,  such  a  padding,  such 

abed? 
Such  a  giaut  trunk  of  leather,  such  a  huge  great 

hammer-head  ? 
Such  a  ton  of  India  rubber  laid  into  a  vat  to 

soak? 
Nature  makes  queer  creatures  often.   One  would 

think  she  loved  to  joke. 

There's  the  Chimpanzee,  for  instance,  —  sort  of 

pun  upon  a  man ; 
Every  monkey  is  a  satire,  a  half-finished,  comic 

plan. 
Every  owl  and  every  buzzard  ridicules  the  king 

of  birds, 
Every  donkey  is  a  horse-laugh.     Parrots  mimic 

human  words. 


Nature  has  her  mocking  humors,  —  quips,  and 

jests,  and  wreathed  smiles : 
Sends  the  Nautilus  with   sails  a-tacking  round 

Canary  Isles ; 
Strews   fantastic    floating    jellies   through    her 

dreary  leagues  of  brine ; 
On  the  sea-shells  writes  her  music,  mystical,  line 

under  line ; 
Sets  the  garden-spiders  weaving  letters  in  their 

cobwebs  thin ; 
Browns  her  dainty  fungus  flapjacks  in  the  forests 

dark  and  green ; 
Nests  of  pretty  kissmg  pigeons  in  the  columbines 

she  groups ; 
Furnishes  all  flouncy  flowers  with  their  crino- 
lines and  hoops ; 
In   the   shady  garden   arbors   hangs   her  floral 

Dutcbman's-pipe,  —  '  I 

So,  for  all  her  quaint,  queer  humors,  you  will  find 

an  answerincr  type. 
Were  she  always  stiff  and  serious,  should  we  love 

her  half  as  much  ? 
Now  and  then  she  sets  us  laughing,  meets  us  with 

a  tickling  touch ; 
Like  a  jolly  nurse,  who  sometimes,  tired  of  her 

serious  cares. 
Romps  and  rollicks  with  her  children,  and  their 

gayer  moments  shares. 
Thanks,  dear  Mother  Nature,  for  the  lessons  of 

your  graver  law  I 
Thanks,  too,  for  the  funny  pictures  children  love 

to  see  you  draw  ! 


THE   VOICE. 


BY  C.  R.   TREAT. 


If  the  young  readers  of  the  "  Riverside  "  ever 
stretched  a  blade  of  grass  between  their  thumbs 
and  blew  upon  it,  holding  it  dose  to  their  lips, 
they  have  heard  a  sound  which  is  made  precisely 
as  the  Voice  is.  Perhaps,  to  be  accurate,  I  ought 
to  say  that  all  sounds  are  made  as  the  Voice  is,  — 
for  sound,  you  must  know,  is  a  certain  vibration, 
or  wave-like  motion  of  the  air,  which  is  caused 
by  something  with  which  the  air  is  in  contact 
This  something  may  be  the  delicate  leaves  of  the 
Pine,  which  softly  sigh  in  the  summer  breeze, 
or  the  stout  arms  of  the  Oak,  which  wrestle  with 
the  winter  wind,  and  hurl  it  howling  away,  or 
the  reeds  of  the  organ,  which  give  to  us  the  rich 
harmony  of  music  But,  whatever  it  be,  it  is 
first  made  to  vibrate  itself,  and  then  it  makes  the 


air  about  it  vibrate,  as  a  quiet  pool  is  rippleil 
with  tiny  waves  by  the  fall  of  a  leaf  or  stone. 
Indeed,  you  may,  if  you  please,  think  of  sound 
as  waves  of  air  beating  against  your  ears,  just  as 
waves  of  water  beat  upon  the  shore.  There  is 
only  this  difference  between  them,  —  that  waves 
of  water  come  as  single  waves,  while  waves  of 
air  are  heard  a»  a  group  of  waves.  Thus  each 
wave  of  water  in  its  turn  rears  its  crest,  breaks, 
and  flows  back  again ;  and  so  a  wave  of  air  may 
do,  and  then  you  feel  it  as  you  feel  your  breath 
when  you  blow  upon  your  hand.  But  waves  of 
air  are  felt  by  the  ear,  are  heard  as  sounds  only 
when  they  follow  one  another  as  rapidly  as  six- 
teen in  every  second,  which  is  the  lowest  sound 
we  can  hear.  As  the  air-waves  come  more  rap- 
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idly,  die  sound  becomes  higher  in  pitch,  till  we 
can  scarcely  hear  the  shrill,  tiny  sound  made  by 
the  vibration  of  thirty-eight  thousand  waves  in 
every  second.  Between  these  extremes  of  possi- 
ble sound,  the  Human  Voice  occupies  a  middle 
place.  It  has  no  sounds  as  low  or  b»  high  as  the 
organ  or  piano  have. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  blade  of  grass,  with 
which  we  began  our  study  of  sound.  I  said  that 
the  sound  produced  by  the  blade  of  grass,  was 
produced  precisely  as  the  Voice  is.  This  is  true, 
not  merely  because  all  sounds  are  made  alike, 
but  because  the  blade  of  grass,  and  the  human 
organ  of  speech,  are  both  *<  wind  instruments." 
They  belong  with  the  organ,  trumpet,  fife,  and 
flute,  —  not  with  the  violin  and  piano,  which  are 
^  string  instruments.**  In  order  to  make  the 
trumpet  sound  its  notes,  you  must  How  through 
it,  while  you  Urtke  the  wires  of  the  piano  in  or- 
der to  play  upon  that.  The  Human  Voice  is 
produced  by  Uoiving^  as  you  blow  through  a  whis- 
tle or  upon  the  blade  of  grass. 

I  wish  I  could  bring  all  my  young  readers  to 
the  room  in  which  I  am  writing,  for  I  could  thei) 
show  them  something  which  would  miike  the 
whole  matter  very  plain.  As  I  cannot  show  this 
to  you,  I  shall  have  to  describe  it  What  I 
should  show  you,  if  you  were  here,  is  a  small 
^lass  tube,  large  enough  for  you  to  put  your 
thumb  into,  and  about  six  inches  long.  Over 
one  end  I  have  tied  a  piece  of  thin  India  rubber. 
Then,  with  a  sharp  knife,  I  *have  cut  a  little  slit 
iu  the  India  rubber.  Now,  if  I  put  my  mouth 
to  the  covered  end,  or  to  the  other,  —  it  doesn^t 
matter  which,  —  and  blow  through  the  tube,  a 
sound,  something  like  a  baby's  cry,  will  be  heard. 
If  you  can  get  a  tube,  and  tie  a  piece  of  India 
rubber  over  one  end,  and  cut  it  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, you  will  understand  better  what  I  atn 
going  to  say  than  the  description  alone  will  help 
you  to  do.  Notice  carefully  how  the  sound  is 
produced.  As  I  blow  through  tlie  tube,  the  air 
is  forced  out  of  the  little  opening  in  the  rubber. 
The  opening  is  liot  large  enough  to  let  the  air 
pass  easily  through,  therefore  the  air  continually 
pushes  against  the  India  rubber ;  and  as  this  is 
elastic,  it  yields  a  little  to  the  pressure,  then 
springs  back,  then  yields  sgain,  and  springs  back 
again.  Thus,  far  more  rapidly  than  I  can  de- 
scribe, the  edges  of  the  little  slit  are  quivering, 
and  causing  the  air  (as  it  passes  through)  to 
quiver,  —  which  is  tho  motion  of  the  air  felt  by 
our  ears  a$  sound. 

If  you  understand  what  I  have  been  describ- 
ings it  will  be  very  easy  to  understand  how  the 


Voice  is  produced.  That  which  you  call  your. 
throcU  ia  a  tube  about  as  large  and  hs  long  as  the 
tube  through  which  I  blew.  Its  length  and  size 
you  can  easily  measure,  if  you  put  your  hand  to 
your  own  throat,  or  examine  the  throat  of  some 
one  else.  Ton  will  see  that  the  tube  of  the 
throat  extends  from  the  back  part  of  the  month 
to  the  base  of  the  neck,  where  you  lose  sight  of 
it.  It  then  divides  into  two  tubes,  each  of  which 
also  divides,  and  continues  to  divide,  until  (like 
the  roots  of  a  tree)  it  has  sent  a  tiny  tube  to 
every  part  of  the  lung?*,  which  fill  the  space 
within  the  chest,  on  either  side  of  the  heart. 
The  drawing  that  accompanies  this  will  make  my 
meaning  plain.  The  lungs,  into  which  these 
tubes  enter,  you  may  consider  to  be  mere  reser- 
voirs of  air,  which  can  be  filled  and  emptied  as 
occasion  may  require,  precisely  as  the  bellows  of 
an  organ  is  filled  and  emptied.  The  lungs  have 
a  much  more  important  office  than  this,  since  the 
air  which  we  breathe  sustains  our  life.  In  ordi- 
nary breathing  some  pressure  must  be  applied,  to 


Figure  1.   Dbphragiu. 

empty  the  lungs  as  rapidly  and  rejrularly  as  the 
body  requires  ;  for  if  you  try  to  breathe  much 
more  slowly  than  you  are  accustomed  to,  you  will 
probably  find  that  you  cannot  do  so  without  pain, 
and  danger  of  suffocation.  Nature  has  arranged 
for  a  regular .  supply  of  air  just  as  often  as  it  is 
needed,  and  it  is  not  vrise  to  interfere  with  her 
methods. 

Let  me  describe  the  process  of  breathing. 
Suppose  the  lungs  to  be  empty.  —  that  is,  as 
empty  as  they  ever  are,  —  about  one  fifth  or  one 
fourth  part  empty.  How  shall  they  be  filled  ? 
Plainly,  they  won't  fill  themselves.     Open  your 
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mouth,  aud  see  if  they  will.  If  yon  wished  to 
fill  a  bladder,  you  would  pat  your  mouth  to  the 
opening  and  blow  into  it  But  you  could  fill  it, 
if  you  chose,  in  another  way,  which  is  the  way 
in  which  the  lungs  are  filled.  You  could  push 
the  sides  of  the  bladder  apart  from  within,  or  pull 
the  sides  apart  from  without ;  and  as  fast  as  you 
enlarged  the  space  within  the  bladder,  the  air 
would  enter  and  fill  iL  It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  lungs  are  filled.  The  spaoe  within  them  is 
enlarged,  and  then  through  the  nostrils  or  (as  is 
the  bad  habit  of  some)  through  the  mouth  the 
air  pours  in.  The  air,  you  know,  is  a  most  per- 
sistent intruder,  pushing  its  way  wherever  it  can, 
—  and  very  fortunate  this  is  for  us.  As  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly important,  for  many  reasons,  that  you 
should  know  how  the  space  within  the  lungs  is 
enlarged,  please  attend  closely  to  the  explanation 
of  the  process. 

The  lungs  have  no  power  to  enlarge  them- 
selves. They  are  very  light,  and  full  of  tiny 
chambers, — more  like  a  delicate  sponge  than 
anything  else.  They  have  so  little  substance, 
that  if  you  held  an  empty  one  in  your  closed 
hand,  it  would  scarcely  fill  it;  and  yet  it  fills 
nearly  half  the  chest,  when  it  is  distended  with 
air  and  blood.  The  bladder,  you  will  bear  in 
mind,  was  pulled  open  to  make  room  for  the  air. 


FignreS. 

In  the  same  way,  the  lungs  are  pulled  open.  In 
figure  1  you  will  see  that  the  lungs  are  attached 
to  the  sides  of  the  chamber  in  which  they  are 
placed.  They  are  also  attached  to  the  Diaphragm 
beneath.  In  figure  2  you  will  notice  a  line,  curv- 
ing upward,  drawn  midway  acrods  the  body ;  and 
under  that  another  line,  which  is  nearly  straight. 
These  two  lines  are  two  positions  of  the  Dia- 
phragm, which  in  figure  1  you  saw  as  it  would 
look  if  the  body  were  cut  in  two  across  the  front, 
and  which  in  figure  2  you  see  as  if  the  body 


were  cut  across  the  side.  Ton  may  as  weU 
make  the  acquaintance  of  this  Diaphragm,  for  it 
is  quite  as  important  a  member  of  your  house- 
hold as  the  Heart  or  the  Stomach. 

The  Diaphragm  is  a  broad,  circular  muscle, 
which  divides  the  body  into  two  parts,  as  a  floor 
divides  the  upper  and  lower  story  of  a  house. 
Indeed,  the  body,  from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips, 
is  very  much  like  a  two-story  house.  The  upper 
story  is  occupied  by  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  the 
lower  story  by  the  stomach,  and  the  other  organs 
of  digestion.  Thus,  the  Diaphragm  is  the  *'  floor" 
of  the  upper  chamber,  and  the  ^  ceiling  "  of  the 
lower  chamber.  Imagine  a  circular  room  with  a 
dome-shaped  ceiling,  and  you  will  have  before 
your  mind  a  good  representHtion  of  the  lower 
story  of  the  '^  house  you  live  in."  Then  add  to 
this  that  the  "  ceiling  "  can  lower  itself^  and  yon 
will  understand  how  the  space  within  the  lungs 
is  enlarged.  For  the  lungs  are  attached  to  the 
Diaphragm,  and  when  that  goes  down,  they  must 
go  with  it  They  cannot  grow  smaller  about  the 
sides,  as  a  bladder  would,  if  you  pulled  its  ends 
apart,  since  the  sides  of  the  lungs  are  attached 
to  the  nnyieldiug  ribs.  Therefore,  when  they  are 
pulled  down  with  the  Diaphragm,  the  space 
within  them  is  made  larger. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  machinery  of  breath- 
ing. The  lungs  are  also  to  be  emptied,  —  aD<l 
this  is  done  by  the  pt^ssure  of  the  ^  side-walls  " 
of  the  lower  chamber,  which  are  broad,  strong 
muscles,  like  the  Diaphmgm.  The  '' ceiling" 
and  the  *^  walls  "  work  together  in  a  very  simple 
way.  When  you  draw  in  a  breath,  the  "ceiling" 
presses  downward  to  the  dotted  line  in  figure  2, 
and  the  ^  walls,"  yielding,  bulge  out  to  the  dotted 
line  in  front.  When  the  breath  is  poured  out, 
the  ^  walls  "  press  inward,  and  push  the  *^  ceil- 
ing "  up  again.  It  is  juat  as  if  yon  held  a  blad- 
der nearly  full  of  air  in  your  hands,  one  hand  at 
the  top,  the  other  upon  tlie  side,  the  bottom  rest-' 
ing  upon  a  table,  perhaps.  Then,  if  you  press 
down  upon  the  top,  the  sides  will  bul^e  oar,  and 
there  will  be  more  space  above  tiie  bladder  than 
there  was  before ;  if  yon  press  upon  the  sides, 
the  top  will  be  raised. 

Now,  I  will  show  how  this  long  explanation 
applies  to  the  process  of  Voice-making.  In  the 
first  part  of  this  article  we  learned  that  the  Voice 
was  a  vibration,  or  wave-like  motion  of  the  air, 
and  that  the  Voice  was  produced  as  the  musical 
sounds  of  the  organ  are.  The  lungs  contain 
air ;  the  Diaphragm  pressing  downward,  makes 
room  for  more  air  to  enter ;  the  waist-muscles, 
pressing  upward,  posh  the  air  out  again.     Yon 
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have  learned  ihat  this  is  the  way  in  which  we 
breathe,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
air  is  poured  oat  for  Voice-making  in  the  same 
way.  The  only  difference  is  that  these  muscles 
must  now  be  ready  for  any  degree  of  sudden  or 
strong  exertion.  Try  a  simple  experiment  Put 
your  hand  upon  the  front  of  the  body,  a  little 
below  the  breast-bone.  As  you  breathe,  there 
is  a  r^ilar,  gentle  movement  in  and  out.  As 
you  speak,  also,  in  easy  conversation  without 
baste  or  excitement,  the  movement  is  much  the 
same.  Change  your  mode  of  speech  to  a  quick, 
sharp  utterance,  however,  and  you  will  feel  the 
muscles  under  your  hand  snap  like  whip-cords. 
These  muscles  should  be  taut  like  a  bow-string, 
tense  like  a  drum-head,  springing  like  steel ;  and 
so  they  are  in  healthy  men  and  children,  and 
dogs  and  monkeys.  But  in  men  who  seldom 
speak  louder  than  the  conversational  tone,  who 
see  little  of  out-door  life ;  in  children  who  al- 
ways move  about  in  a  staid,  prim  way,  —  who 
need  reproof  for  talking  too  loud  or  too  much, 
who  never  shout,  scream,  jump,  or  romp  ;  and  in 
most  civilized  women,  who  bind  these  very  mus- 
cles with  whalebone  and  iron,  as  a  cooper  hoops 
his  barrels,  who  treat  their  bodies  as  if  they  were 
wood  or  stone,  —  in  all  these,  the  muscles  of  the 
waist  are  sure  to  be  flabby,  like  leather.  They 
still  hold  the  body  together ;  they  still  serve  as 
the  walls  of  a  house,  to  protect  the  interior ;  but 
tliat  which  they  should  also  do,  to  promote  deep, 
thorougli,  healthy  breathing,  —  to  furnish  air  for 
vigorous,  efftictive  speech,  —  this  they  almost  ut- 
terly fail  of  doing.  If  you  will  look  at  some  of 
these  weak  men,  or  quiet  children,  or  fashionable 
women,  who  do  not  use  the  great  muscles  of  the 
waist,  you  will  see  something  that  is  very  curious. 
For  their  bodi&>,  being  compelled  to  abandon  the 
better  method,  have  contrived  another  way  of  do- 
ing the  work.  You  will  see  that  their  chests  rise 
and  fall,  as  they  breathe  or  speak,  with  a  very 
perceptible  motion.  Thi$  is  wrong.  The  right  way 
to  breathe^  is  from  the  bottom  of  the  lungs,  —  not 
from  the  top.  This  you  may  always  know,  by  a 
simple  rule.  If  the  chest  rise  and  fail,  breaching 
is  from  the  top  of  the  lungs,  and  is  not  thorough  ; 
if  the  waist  expand  and  contract,  breathing  is  deep 
and  thorough.  This  rule  applies  to  Voice-mak- 
ing also.  If  you  would  speak  with  vigor,  with- 
out exhaustion,  you  must  expel  the  air  by  con- 
tracting the  waist 

I>t  me  now  describe  the  process  by  which  the 
air  is  made  into  Voice.  In  the  throat,  near  its 
mouth,  there  are  two  folds  of  skin,  —  one  on  each 
side,  — -  which,  when  they  are  not  in  use,  projeet 


a  little  from  the  side  to  which  they  are  attached, 
as  you  will  see  in  figure  8.    The  folds  of  skin 


Figure  3.    Mouth  of  the  throat  when  open. 
Vocal  IJgaiueiits. 

are  called  Vocal  Ligaments,  because  each  con- 
tains a  delicate  ligament,  or  oord,  like  the  string  of 
a  violin.  If  you  compare  this  position  with  their 
position  in  figure  4,  you  will  see  that  these  little 
folds  of  skin  can  make  the  passage,  through 
which  the  aur  must  pass,  as  narrow  as  the  slit 
which  I  cut  in  the  India  rubber.  Really  the 
whole  story  is  told  when  I  tell  you  that  the  air 
b  forced  upward  from  the  lungs,  and  out  through 
the  narrow  opening  of  figure  4.  It  is  a  £uniliar 
thing  to  blow  through  a  whistle  or  upon  a  blade 
of  grass.  It  ought  to  be  equally  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  more  familiar  process  of  using 
your  Voice  is  carried  on,  as  you  have  seen  the 
throat  as  it  looks  when  the  Voice  is  produced.  If 
we  could  take  out  somebody's  throat,  and  draw 
the  Vocal  Ligaments  together,  as  in  figure  4,  we 
could,  by  blowing  through  it,  produce  the  same 
sound  as  is  made  when  the  throat  is  in  its  place. 
We  could  use  it  just  as  we  used  the  glass  tube 
and  India  rubber. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  how  we  can 
know  that  the  throat  looks  like  these  two  draw- 
ings. You  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  it  is 
possible  to  see  around  a  comer ;  and  having 
looked  into  your  own  throat,  or  somebody's  else, 
you  may  be  ready  to  pronounce  it  impossible  to 
see  what  is  evidently  so  far  below  the  lowest  vis- 
ible point  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth.  Tour 
objection  is  a  reasonable  one,  but  it  can  easily  be 
disposed  of.  Suppose  a  playmate  is  hiding  from 
you.  You  cannot  see  him,  because  there  is  some- 
thing between  you  and  him.  But  if  you  can 
place  a  mirror  at  one  side,  between  your  position 
and  his,  you  can  see  him  as  plainly  as  if  there 
were  nothing  to  hide  him. 

It  is  so  with  the  throat  There  is  a  simple  in- 
strument, with  a  long  name  —  the  Laryngoscope, 
—  (which  is  merely  a  little  mirror)  by  means  of 
which  the  mouth  of  the  throat  can  be  seen,  and 
all  its  movements  studied.  By  using  this  instru- 
ment, we  learn  the  action  of  the  Vocal  Liga- 
ments.    When  the  Voice  is  produced,  they  are 
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seen  to  take  the  podtion  of  figare  4.     When  the 
breath  is  held,  so  that  none  escapes,  these  shut 


--,,^'««%^ 


Figure!. 


The  throat  when  voice  it  prodnoed. 
a.  Vocal  LigaioeDts, 


tlie  passage  completelj,  like  two  little  doors. 
Wlien  the  breath  passes  fi^eely  in  and  oat,  these 
are  neatly  tucked  up  at  the  sides*  leaving  the  pas- 
sage wide  open.  Yoa  may  hare  thought  that 
your  mouth  was  an  open  tube,  that  stood  always 
ready  to  admit  the  air,  as  often  as  you  wished  to 
breathe.  But  you  are  really  dependent  upon 
these  Vocal  Ligaments  for  your  life,  because  if 
the  doors  fail  to  open  with  every  breath,  the  air 
cannot  enter,  and  you  will  die.  The  upper  part 
of  the  throat,  into  which  you  look  in  figures  3 
and  4,  is  more  than  the  end  of  a  tube.     It  is  a 


little  three-cornered  chamber,  which  yna  may  eaU 
the  vestibule.  Into  this  the  little  doors  open. 
Oatside  of  these,  or  rather,  above  these,  there  is 
a  sort  of  outer  door,  which  you  can  see  in  the 
drawings  as  a  curved  line  along  the  apper  sidCi 
This  is  called  the  Epiglottis,  and  its  use  is  to 
shut  the  throat  tight  when  food  or  drink  are 
passing  by,  on  the  way  to  the  stomach. 

Thus,  in  a  rambling  way,  I  have  told  the  story 
of  The  Voice.  When  I  began,  it  seemed  n  veiy 
easy  thing  to  do ;  but  I  have  been  studying  aboat 
the  Voice  so  long,  and  have  so  many  things  diat 
I  might  say  about  it,  that  it  was  really  hard  to 
know  just  what  it  was  best  to  say.  Althongk 
^  breathing  "  is  not  *^  speaking,"  I  could  not  lur- 
bear  saying  a  good  deal  nbout  that,  since  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  you  now  begin,  whils 
you  are  young,  to  breathe  properly.  For  the 
sake  of  your  Voice,  also,  learn  to  use  the  mutdm 
of  the  waui.  I  have  not  said  very  much  about 
Uie  proper  mode  of  using  the  Voice,  because  I 
shall  give  you  some  practical  advice  about  thst 
in  the  next  number  of  the  ^  Riverside.'' 


EPFIE   AND  HER  THOUGHTS. 


BY  LUCRETU  P.   iULM, 


CHAPTER  IV. 


There  was  a  new  block  of  brick  dwelling-houses 
almost  opposite  the  school,  and  a  broad  brick  side- 
walk extending  for  quite  a  distance  along  the 
street  Here  the  school-girls  were  fond  of  car- 
rying their  hoops  in  the  muddy  weather,  or  they 
collected  there  in  recess,  for  games  best  known 
to  themselves. 

One  day  Effie  and  a  party  of  the  irregulars 
stopped  round  a  coal-hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
sidewalk,  and  stood  watching  the  men,  who  were 
taking  in  the  coal,  and  pouring  it  down  into  the 
coal-bin. 

**  Do  you  suppose  you  could  go  down  through 
that  hole,  if  you  tried  ?  **  asked  Martha  Sykes. 

*^0,  it  is  too  small  fojr  one  of  us,"  replied 
^f  ary  Porter  ;  **  we  should  be  stuck  there,  like  a 
chimney-sweep  in  a  chimney  —  in  a  book,  you 
know,  they  always  are.'* 

**  There's  plenty  of  room  for  me,"  said  Effie, 
who  felt  herself  equal  to  anything ;  ^  I  could  go 
down  and  up  again." 

*'0  no,  you  couldn't,—  it  is  half  full  of  coal," 
objected  one  of  the  others :  "  there  is  not  room." 


^  O,  do  go !  "  cried  the  little  Cameys. 

«  WeU,  I  will  show  you,"  said  Eifie.  **  111 
tell  you  what  I  will  do,  —  I  will  go  down  into 
the  house,  and  through  the  cellar,  and  up  through 
the  hole,  before  you  have  time  to  count  twen^." 

*^0,  don't  go,"  remonstrated  Mary  Porter; 
^the  people  won't  like  to  have  you  coming 
through  the  house  !  " 

«'I  don't  care  I"  said  Effie;  «'!  shall  be  so 
quick  about  it,  they  won't  have  time  to  think." 

'^  I  suppose  you  don't  mind  blacking  yonr 
clothes  from-  top  to  toe,"  was  the  warning ;  but 
Effie  did  not  stop  to  hear  it" 

She  was  in  the  house,  and  had  made  her  way 
into  the  coal-box  in  a  few  minutes,  and  lier 
bright  laughing  face  was  soon  seen  emei^ng 
from  the  coal-bin ;  but  her  way  out  was  not  so 
easy  as  she  had  foncied.  Her  feet  slipped  bac^ 
on  the  slanting  hill  of  coal,  and  she  had  to  use 
her  hands  to  crawl  out  upon.  The  coal-men, 
who  had  been  waiting  for  another  cart,  smoking 
their  pipes  on  tlie  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  now 
came  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  with  many 
exclamations  when   tkey  found   what   had    hap- 
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pened ;  but  they  didn't  venture  to  offer  their 
blackened  hands,  though  Effie's  were  fast  becom- 
ing quite  as  black. 

Effie  herself  was  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of 
her  position,  when,  to  crown  her  disgust  at  her- 
self, she  heard  a  kindly  voice  asking  what  was 
the  matter. 

"  What !  one  of  the  girls-  iallen  into  one  of 
these  places?  I  always  have  been  afraid  of 
some  accident ;  they  are  most  dangerous  holes 
for  anybody  to  tumble  into  I " 

It  was  the  voice  of  Alice  Lee,  Gertrude's  older 
sister ;  and  already  her  little  baud,  with  its  neatly 
fitting  glove,  was  offered,  to  help  Efiie  out. 

^  O,  she  went  in  herself ! "  exclaimed  the  girls ; 
^  she  wanted  to  show  us  she  could  climb  up 
through  the  coal-hole ;  she  will  be  out  in  a  min- 
ute, if  you  only  give  her  time." 

And  Effie  was  out  without  Alice's  help, — 
'^  Miss  Alice,"  the  girls  all  called  her,  —  for  she 
was  much  admired  by  all  the  school-girls  —  by 
Eifie's  frieudd  especially.  They  had  for  her  that 
admiration  that  young  girls  are. wont  to  feel 
for  girls  a  little  older  than  themselves,  who  have 
grown  to  be  the  "young* ladies'*  they  are  hoping 
to  become,  before  long. 

Alice  Lee  was  indeed  exceedingly  pretty,  and 
attractive  in  every  way  1  The  girls  often  stood 
by  to  see  her  pass,  and  would  admire  everything 
that  she  wore.  She  had  always  such  exquisitely 
fitting  gloves  to  match  her  dress,  such  neat  boots, 
such  a  feather  in  her  hat ;  but  her  face,  and  her 
pleasant  smile,  were  the  loveliest  of  all.  She 
had  kind  words  for  the  younger  girls;  and 
though  these  words  were  not  rare,  they  were  al- 
ways treasured  up  as  something  precious,  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of. 

^  Miss  Alice  kissed  me  to-day  ! "  Rosa  Leonard 
would  say. 

•*  What !  really  true  ?  "  another  would  ask. 

'*  Yes,  I  met  ht*r  out  in  the  meadows,  and  she 
walked  home  with  me,  and  kissed  me  at  the 
door." 

That  very  day  one  of  the  Sykeses  had  been 
boasting  that  Miss  Alice  had  promised  to  come 
to  her  house  to  teach  her  to  crochet,  the  first 
rainy  afternoon.  She  could  not  spare  one  of  the 
bright  days. 

So  now  it  was  a  special  mortification  to  Effie 
to  be  detected  by  Miss  Alice,  —  of  all  people  in 
ttie  world,  —  in  crawling  out  of  a  coal-hole.  She 
did  not  venture  to  touch  the  dainty  little  hand ; 
she  did  not  wonder  that  Miss  Alice  turned  away 
from  her,  and  hurried  out  of  the  crowd. 

Effie  looked  down  at  her  own  blackened  dress, 


at  her  coal-stained  hands ;  the  girls  were  all  hur- 
rying in  to  school,  for  recess  was  over,  and  she 
must  stop  and  wash  herself,  and  make  herself  fit 
to  go  in  to  school ;  anyway,  she  must  be  late. 

She  was  vexed,  thoroughly  vexed  with  herself. 
To  be  seen  by  Miss  Alice  in  such  a  plight,  was 
too  hard.  If  it  had  only  been  an  accident^  Miss 
Alice  would  not  have  turned  away.  Miss  Alice 
had  said  she  had  always  been  afraid  such  an  ac- 
cident would  happen,  and  then  she  would  not 
have  minded  her  soiled  dress,  and  her  smutty 
&ce,  and  would  have  helped  her  out.  But,  O 
dear,  there  was  a  difference !  She  had  got  her- 
self into  the  scrape.  She  never  had  thought  of 
any  consequences,  nor  of  what  would  come  of 
the  adventure;  she' had  only  thought  of  the  fun 
of  the  thing. 

Effie  did  come  in  late  to  school ;  this  was 
no  novelty,  nowadays.  She  was  never  ready  to 
come  in  when  the  other  girls  were.  Miss  Tilden 
had  tried  many  ways  of  punishing  her,  without 
effect  She  did  not  mind  a  few  extra  marks,  or 
being  at  the  foot  of  the  class.  She  received  it 
all  with  an  *<  I  don't  care,"  and  a  toss  of  the 
head.  Miss  Tilden  now  kept  her  half  an  hour 
after  school,  as  punishment  for  her  tardiness ;  and 
this  was  a  punishment  indeed.  She  had  to  go 
and  find  Mary  Connor  to  walk  home  with,  and 
the  days  were  now  so  short,  there  were  no  after- 
noons left  to  play  in.  She  was  more  than  usually 
sullen  about  it  to-day.  Poor  Miss  Tilden  must 
stay  with  her  after  the  school  hours  were  over, 
and,  tired  as  she  was,  busied  herself  over  some 
lists  of  the  scholars,  while  Effie  was  made  to 
study  a  neglected  lesson. 

At  last  the  tiresome  half-hour  was  over !  Effie 
shut  up  her  books,  and  slammed  down  the  cover 
of  her  desk,  and  was  hurrying  away  for  her  hat, 
when  Miss  Tilden  called  her  back. 

'<!  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little,"  said  Miss 
Tilden. 

Effie  stood  by  her  side,  determined  not  to  lis- 
ten to  anything  Miss  Tilden  had  to  say,  and  res- 
olutely looked  at  the  window-pane,  and  tried  to 
watch  a  battle  between  a  spider  and  two  flies. 

"  I  have  been  wondering,  Effie,"  said  Miss  Til- 
den, "  when  you  were  going  to  begin  to  grow  up, 
and  to  be  something  more  than  a  child." 

"I'm  not  a  yonng  lady,"  interrupted  Effie, 
"  and  I  don't  want  to  be  such  a  goose." 

"Nobody  would  mistake  you  for  one  now," 
said  weary  Miss  Tilden,  "  but  even  a  little  child 
can  be  kind  to  its  teacher,  and  mother,  and  sister. 
I  want  to  remind  you  that  in  being  late  at 
school,  you  are  unkind  not  only  to  me,  but  to 
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your  mother,  and  to  Annie,  who,  I  dare  say,  is 
looking  for  yon,  and  is  anxious  about  you.'* 

*^You  needn't  have  kept  me,"  said  Effle, 
roughly. 

''I  might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble," 
said  Miss  Tilden ;  ^  and  I  must  tell  you,  £ffie, 
that  t  really  cannot  spare  the  time  to  stay  with 
you ;  and  I  want  to  ask  you  what  I  shall  do 
about  it.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  give  up  the 
little  children  in  my  school,  unless  they  will  be 
more  obedient ;  but  indeed,  Effie,  you  give  me 
more  trouble  than  all  the  younger  dass.  If  your 
mother  had  been  well,  I  should  have  asked  her 
before  now  to  take  you  away  from  the  school. 
And  now  I  must  think  of  my  own  mother.  It 
is  necessary  for  me  to  get  oack  to  her  as  soon 
as  pos8ible,.and  I  must  not  give  the  time  that  I 
am  forced  to  give  you  after  school  every  day.** 

*^  You  needn't  keep  me,*'  repeated  EflSe. 

^  I  can  find  no  other  punishment,"  said  Mtss 
Tilden ;  ^  you  come  so  late,  that  you  not  only 
interrupt  the  school,  but  you  cannot  recite  with 
the  rest,  and  have  not  the  time  to  learn  your  les- 
son properly.  I  have  tried  putting  you  into  the 
younger  dass,  but  you  know  that  the  trouble  is 
the  same;  your  lesson  there  is  never  ready 
with  the  rest,  —  I  have  to  attend  to  it  separately, 
and  I  have  no  time  for  it  in  the  school  hours." 

Miss  Tilden  stopped  awhile,  but  Effie  said 
nothing,  and  she  went  on,  —  "I  find  that  Mary 
Connor  wants  to  teach  a  dass  of  young  girl^, 
and  it  is  settled  that  the  Cameys  and  the 
Sykeses  shall  go  to  her ;  and  I  think  of  going 
to  see  your  mother  "  — 

-Effie  broke  away  from  Miss  Tilden.  **  I  never 
will  consent  to  that  I  "  she  exclaimed.  *^  I  never 
will  be  taught  by  Mary  Connor,  if  I  go  to  no 
school  at  all." 

Miss  Tilden  tried  to  pacify  her.  ^  Effie,  I 
should  be  willing  to  give  you  one  more  trial "  — 

But  Effie  interrupted  her.  "« I  should  like  to 
go  home,"  she  said,  as  she  snatched  her  hat  and 
ooat     ^  I  will  ask  mamma  myself." 

Mary  Connor  had  come  to  the  door  for  Effie, 
and  Miss  Tilden  was  forced  to  let  her  go.  Effie 
refused  to  speak  to  Mary,  and  plodded  along  sul- 
lenly behind  her. 

This  was  an  insult  indeed,  if  Mary  Connor, 
not  a  year  older  than  herself,  were  to  be  set  to 
teaching  her,  —  that  was  something  too  hateful 
to  be  borne.  But  if  Effie  had  only  stopped  to 
listen  to  Miss  Tilden,  she  would  have  found  that 
the  plan  was  not  so  yerj  insulting,  aAer  all. 
Mary  Connor,  although  she  was  not  much  older 
than  Effie,  Gertradoy  and  the  others,  had  always 


been  the  most  steady  and  punctual  of  all,  and 
in  consequence  she  was  farther  advanced  in  her 
studies.  For  the  last  year,  she  had  been  quite 
beyond  them.  Her  mother  had  a  large  family 
to  support,  and  Mary  was  the  oldest  of  all,  and 
she  was  very  eager  to  begin  to  teach  —  (o  begin 
to  be  able  to  earn  something.  She  had  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  turning  her  hand  to  every- 
thing that  came  along.  Besides  making  excel- 
lent bread,  and  the  best  of  butter,  she  could 
work  all  the  different  kinds  of  sewing-macfainef 
in  the  place,  —  the  button-hole  machine,  knitting- 
machine,  and  alL  But  she  enjoyed  her  studies 
the  most,  and  Miss  Tilden  had  been  glad  to 
help  her,  in  school  and  out  of  school,  and  some- 
times in  the  evenings,  though  she  did  her  best 
to  prevent  Mary  from  working  too  hard. 

Miss  Tilden  had  been  much  oppressed  latdy 
with  the  care  of  the  younger  class,  with  Effie  at 
their  head.  She  had  just  dedded  that  she 
would  put  the  younger  girls  in  a  room  adjoining 
hers,  and  she  had  proposed  to  Mary  Connor  to 
teach  them,  and  take  care  of  theuL  Mary  was 
fiilly  qualified  to  do  this,  as  she  was  a  thoroughly 
steady  girl,  and  was  used  to  the  care  of  young 
children  ;  and  the  parents  of  the  children  had 
given  their  consent  willingly.  The  children  were 
to  be  in  school  only  three  hours,  and  to  leave  at 
recess,  and  this  would  leave  Mary  Connor  time 
for  her  recitations  to  Miss  Tilden  with  the  older 
dass,  later  in  the  morning.  She  was  confident 
that  she  should  be  able  to  prepare  her  own  les- 
sons in  the  evening,  or  out  of  school  hours,  ''or 
even  in  the  mornings,  while  the  little  girb  are 
studying."  But  Miss  Tilden  shook  her  head  at 
this  suggestion ;  she  did  not  have  mudi  fiuth  in 
the  little  girls'  studying. 

But  the  most  troublesome  question  was,  **  What 
should  be  done  with  Effie  ?  "  It  seemed  a  dis- 
grace, indeed,  to  class  her  entirely  with  the  little 
girls;  but  then  she  ranked  hersdf  with  them, 
and  was  of  more  trouble  than  all  the  others. 
Miss  Tilden  then  planned  a  final  appeal  to  Effie. 
She  would  give  her  another  chance  of  taking  her 
place  with  the  ^rls  of  her  own  age,  with  the  al- 
ternative of  being  sent  into  the  other  room  to 
Mary  Connor,  if  she  failed  to  come  to  school  in 
season,  and  was  not  wiiHng  to  keep  her  place 
with  her  cIhss. 

But  Effie  broke  away  from  Miss  Tilden  in 
such  a  hurry,  and  so  rudely,  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  any  explanations.  Miss  TUden 
turned  away  to  her  labors  at  home.  Mary  Con- 
nor did  not  understand  what  the  difficulty  was, 
and  now  and  then  looked  round,  with  a  word  for 
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Effie ;  but  ahe  was  received  every  time  with  a 
rude  rebuff,  and  both  walked  on  through  the 
mud  at  a  quick  pace,  Mary  leading  the  way. 
Effie's  mind  was  indeed  in  a  sea  of  indignation. 
She  was  angry  with  Mins  Tilden  for  classing  her 
with  the  little  girls,  —  for  saying  that  she  should 
speak  to  her  mother  about  her.  She  was  "  mad  " 
with  Mary  Connor,  tK>t  a  year  older  than  she 
was,  but  walking  in  front  of  her,  all  so  grand, 
with  the  idea  of  teaching  her,  —  her,  Effie,  who 
oould  get  above  Mary  Connor  in  the  class,  any 
day,  if  she  chose.  Yes,  Effie  was  boiling  with 
rage,  but  at  bottom  of  it  all  was  disgust,  actual 
di^ust  at  herself.  Usually  Effie  had  some  fine 
excuses  for  herself;  she  had  a  great  opinion  of 
her  own  powers.  She  &ncied  she  could  do  any- 
thing that  she  pleased.  She  could  be  at  the 
head  of  the  clas^  —  if  she  chose.  She  could 
make  bread  as  well  as  Mary  Connor  —  if  she  only 
tried.  But  she  did  not  care  to  make  bread.  If 
ahe  were  late  at  school,  it  was  because  something 
was  in  the  way;  things  happened  to  her  that 
did  not  happen  to  the  other  girls.  There  was  al- 
ways some  admirable  reason  for  her  fidlures. 
But  to-night  she  was  heavy  with  thought  about 
herself.  Do  all  that  she  could,  she  found  herself 
recalling  a  little  smile  of  disdain  on  Alice  Lee's 
face,  as  she  turned  away  from  helping  her  out  of 
the  coal  that  morning.  She  never  should  forget 
that  little  curl  at  the  end  of  Miss  Alice's  lip,  — 
no,  never.  It  cut  her  more  deeply  than  all ,  the 
words  that  had  ever  been  said  to  her.  Now  she 
knew  just  what  Miss  Alice  thought  of  her,  —  now 
she  should  never  venture  to  speak  to  her  again. 
Some  words  of  Miss  Tilden's  came  back,  too. 
Miss  Tilden  had  said  no  one  would  ever  mistake 
her  for  a  young  lady  now  ;  and  she  fancied  Miss 
Tilden  had  measured  her  from  head  to  foot,  and 
had  seen  every  grimy  spot  of  coal-dust,  and  her 
ill-washed  £ekce  and  hands. 

Effie  had  a  distinct  love  of  little-girlhood,  and 
had  always  declared  she  hated  young  ladies,  Miss 
Alice  alone  excepted.  Yet  in  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  she  had  an  idea  that  she  should  some  day 
burst  out  into  a  full-blown  young  lady,  as  ele- 
gant as  Miss  Alice,  as  benutifbl,  and  as  much  ad- 
mired. But  now,  how  near  was  she  to  that, 
plodding  along  through  the  mud,  and  Mary  Con- 
nor, not  much  older  than  herself,  in  front,  all 
ready  to  step  into  the  ranks  of  a  teacher,  while 
she  herself  was  to  be  disgraced,  and  degraded 
into  a  class  of  children  I  And  she  thought  of 
what  people  would  say,  and  what  would  Ger- 
trude think ;  but  there  was  Miss  Alice's  smile,  ^- 
her  smile  of  scorn,  to  top  the  whole  I 
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She  bade  Mary  Connor  good-by  grimly  at  her 
gate.  ^  Sha^n't  I  walk  along  with  you  ?  "  asked 
Mary,  hesitatingly.  '^  It  is  pretty  dark,  and  it 
looks  black  under  the  bushes." 

"  No,  I  thank  you ! "  answered  Effie,  in  a 
gruff  tone.  "You  needn't  begin  to  order  me 
round  now ;  you  will  have  plenty  of  it,  before 
you  have  done.  Shall  you  put  me  into  spelling, 
or  try  me  with  a-b  ab,  first  ? " 

"O  Effie,  what  do  you  mean?'*  exclaimed 
Mary.  "  1  can't  tell  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  to-night.  I  wish  you  would  stop,  and  tell 
me  what  has  happened  to  you." 

But  Effie  broke  away.  "  I  suppose  she  thinks 
I  look  liice  a  chimney-sweep.  What  will  mamma 
say  to  me  ?  "    And  she  hurried  through  the  gate. 

She  meant  to  go  in  to  her  mother,  and  tell  her 
all  about  it  She  would  tell  her  that  she  hated 
herself;  yes,  she  would  confess  that  she  despised 
herself  for  her  rudeness  to  Miss  Tilden  and  to 
Mary  Connor,  and  she  would  acknowledge  that 
she  was  selfish  herself  every  day  of  her  life. 
But  she  hated  everybody  else,  —  she  hated  Mary 
Connor,  and  Miss  Tilden,  and  everybody,  —  all 
the  girls,  great  and  smaU ;  and,  0  dear,  what  ' 
would  mamma  do  with  her  ? 

She  lingered  a  minute  on  the  steps,  and  heard 
voices  in  her  mother's  room.  Somebody  was 
there,  talking.  It  was  always  so;  she  never 
had  a  chance  to  talk  to  her  mother ;  no  wonder 
she  was  no  better  than  she  was,  when  she  had 
nobody  to  take  her  side,  nobody  to  give  any  time 
to  her.  She  went  back  to  go  round  the  house, 
and  clamber  in  at  her  own  window.  It  was  a 
high  climb,  and  difficult,  for  now  it  was  dark  ; 
but  she  was  familiar  with  the  way,  as  it  was  her 
fiivorite  manner  of  getting  in  and  out  of  her 
room,  when  she  didn't  care  to  go  through  her 
mother's. 

By  the  time  she  was  in  her  little  dark  room, 
she  was  in  a  fiood  of  tears,  and  she  flung  herself 
down  on  the  floor  by  her  mother's  door,  to  listen, 
and  wait  till  those  hateful  people  should  be  gone. 
Suddenly  she  fancied  she  heard  a  well-known 
voice.  Was  it  possible?  Could  it  be  Uncle 
George,  —  her  dear  Uncle  George  1  When  he  last 
wrote,  he  said  he  could  not  come  before  the  win- 
ter. But  what  was  he  saying  as  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  lock,  to  open  the  door  ? 

**No,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  take  Effie 
with  you  to  Florida,  —  from  all  your  accounts, 
she  is  quite  too  unmanageable." 

Effie  stopped  to  listen  to  the  first  words,  with 
her  heart  beating.  Mamma  was  to  go  away  to 
Florida,  and  she  was  to  be  left  behind  I     Undo 
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George  was  interrapted  in  the  midst  of  his  sen- 
tenoe  by  a  strange  and  sudden  apparition,  —  a 
maddy  Jittle  girl  in  a  wnter-proof  cloak,  with 
tears  streaming  down  her  blackened  cheeks  and 
a  most  sorrowful  countenance. 

'<  Is  this  my  £ffie  ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  took 
her  in  his  arms,  while  he  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  disconsolate  sight.  '*  Is  this  my  little 
Effie  ?  and  we  were  all  wondering  what  had  be- 
come of  you  ;  and  I  was  all  ready  to  go  in  search 
of  you.  And  here  you  have  been  through  all  sorts 
of  dangers,  and  have  waded  through  stony  brooks, 
and  have  stormed  inaccessible  mud  castleB.** 

<"  O  Uncle  (reorge  ! "  Effle  broke  out,  "^  I  am 
hateful,  and  everybody  is  hateful,  and  everybody 
hates  me.  And  mamma  is  going  to  Florida,  and 
the  oranges,  and  I  am  to  stay  behind,  and  every- 
body is  to  leave  me,  and  Mary  Connor  is  to 
teach  me !  ** 

This  time  Uude  George  checked  his  desire  to 
laugh.  He  saw  that  there  was  a  real  trouble, 
and  that  Mrs.  Ashley  was  excited,  too,  by  Efiie's 
distress.  "  You  see,  George/'  she  said,  "  I  can- 
not go  away.  How  could  I  leave  Effie  ?  and  I 
could  not  think  to  take  her  with  me ! " 


^  Effie,  do  you  not  see  you  are  disturbing 
your  mother  ?  "  said  Uncle  George,  wiping  her 
eyes.  ^  O  Effie,  can  you  never  learn  to  be  more 
considerate?  What  are  all  these  tears  aboot? 
This  is  a  pretty  reception  to  give  an  unde  who 
has  come  a  long  journey  to  see  you.  Let  ni 
have  a  bright  face  to-night,  and  to-morrow  we 
will  have  a  long  explanation.  I  think  there 
must  have  been  something  terrible  going  on  to- 
day ;  but  we  will  not  ask  about  it  now.  I  have 
been  promised  a  supper  whenever  you  should 
get  home,  and  suppose  you  go  and  inquire  about 
it" 

It  had  been  a  *^  terrible  "  day,  thought  Effie,  as 
she  left  the  room.  There  waa  the  long-ago  sceue 
of  the  coal-hole,  and  the  tedious  school,  and  Mias 
Tilden*8  lecture,  and*  the  dreary  walk  home,  and 
mamma's  pale  face,  and  that  dreadful  terror,  of 
her  going  away,  —  away  to  Florida.  Could  Unde 
Greorge's  coming  make  amends  for  all  ?  Uncle 
George  always  did  make  her  so  happy;  but 
could  he  do  everything?  She  used  to  think  so; 
but  now — how  would  it  be  now  ?  She  did  not 
dare  to  think,  and  yet  Effie's  thoughts  kept  com- 
ing. 


HOW  BEES  ARE  BORN  AND  BRED. 


BY  ARTHUR  OILMAN. 


Ik  the  observing  hive  which  we  put  up  last 
month,  we  noticed  that  there  was  but  one  per- 
fectly formed  female  among  a  host  of  drones,  and 
we  learned  in  May  that  in  a  natural  swarm  there 
are  &Ye  hundred  of  these  males.  The  disparity 
of  numbers  will  constantly  grow  greater,  for, 
while  there  is  only  one  queen,  the  drones  will  be 
hatching  out  every  day,  unless  something  is  done 
to  stop  their  increase. 

This  large  number  of  males  is  provided  only 
that  the  queen  may  be  sure  to  find  one  for  her 
special  mate.  In  the  <<  Riverside "  for  May, 
1868,  the  editor  told  us  that  the  queen's  mysteri- 
ous nuptials  are  consummated  in  the  open  air, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  earth. 
Now,  when  she  flies  out,  it  is  very  important 
that  she  meet  one  of  the  drones,  which  it  would 
not  be  certain  she  should,  if  there  were  not  a 
great  many  of  them.  She  only  needs  one,  but 
he  is  the  sire  of  all  the  bees  of  which  the  queen 
becomes  the  mother  during  her  whole  life. 

But  there  must  be  wax  and  comb  before  eggs 


can  be  laid,  or  honey  deposited.  Francis  Huber, 
to  whom  we  have  to  refer  so  often,  was  the  fint 
to  tell  the  world  how  their  manu£u;ture  is  car- 
ried on.  The  books  say  that  wax  bears  nn  anal- 
ogy to  the  ^sebaceous  secretion  of  the  integn^ 
ment,"  and  if  you  will  look  into  a  dictionary  lor 
the  meaning  of  these  barbarous  words,  you  will 
be  better  able  to  understand  what  wax  resembles. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  process  of  its  manu- 
fiicture  clearly.  With  the  help  of  Huber,  and 
Mr.  Bradley,  let  us  try. 

Wax  is  formed  beneath  the  scales  on  the  un- 
der side  of  the  bee's  abdomen.  Mr.  Bradley 
caught  a  bee  for  me  to  show  these  scales.  Tak- 
ing out  his  sting,  and  holding  him  by  the  head, 
he  gently  raised  them  one  after  another  ;  and 
any  one  who  knows  how  to  catch  a  bee  without 
being  stung,  may  make  the  same  ezaminatioii. 
On  Uie  opposite  page  ia  a  cut  showing  a  bee*^ 
abdomen  greatly  magnified,  in  which  the  acaki 
are  plainly  seen,  with  the  little  sheets  of  wax  ia8B> 
ing  from  beneath  them. 
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Bee's  Abdomen. 


After  taking  a  sapplj  of  honey  (for  wax  is 
made  from  honey),  the  bees  suspend  themselves 
one  to  another,  the  claws  of  the  fore-legs  of  the 
lower  ones  being  attached  to  those  on  the  hinder 
legs  of  the  upper  ones,  giving  the  exterior  layer 
of  the  cluster  so  formed  the  appearance  of  a  cur- 
tain. It  is  a  series  of  festoons  crossing  each 
other  in  all  directions.  For  about  twenty-four 
hours  the  bees  remain  immovable,  during  which 
time  the  wax  may  be  seen  accumulating.  The 
clusters  are  then  broken  up,  and  the  bees  will  be 
noticed  running  round,  and  to  and  fro,  in  a 
crazy  manner,  wagging  the  abdomen  until'  the 
sheets  of  wax  drop  off.  These  are  seized  by  at- 
tendants, who  work  them  over  thoroughly  with 
their  jaws  and  tongues  until  they  become  white, 
ductile,  and  tenacious,  and  4it  to  form 
comb.  Besides  all  the  labor  the  bees 
expend  in  making  wax,  it  is  expen- 
sive, because  fifteen  pounds  of  honey 
are  necessary  to  make  one  pound  of 
it,  and  the  careful  bee-keeper  will 
therefore  never  waste  the  smallest 
particle  of  clean  comb. 

We  spoke  of  the  neatness  of  the 
bees,  in  our  first  paper  of  this  series, 
and  we  shall  find  that  before  any  other  operation 
is  begun  in  a  new  hive,  they  will  clean  house. 
Every  particle  of  dirt  is  carried  out,  and  if  there 
be  slivers  on  the  rough  portions  of  the  hive,  the 
bees  bite  or  gnaw  them  off,  before  beginning  to 
build  comb.  This,  again,  requires  so  much  time 
and  labor,  that  it  becomes  economical  for  the 
apiarist  to  furnish  the  swarm  with  a  clean  and 
tight  hive. 

When  our  swarm  was  on  the  tree,  we  noticed 
that  it  was  spherical  in  form.     There  is  a  reason 
for  everything  the  bees  do,  and  there  is  an  excel- 
lent one  for  their  assuming  this  shape.   A  certain 
de^ee  of  warmth  is  necessary  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  work  in  the  hive,  as  well  as  to 
the  comfort  of  the  insects.     In  all  their  opera- 
tions, therefore,  they  crowd    together.       When 
building  comb,  they  first  make  a  small  piece  of 
about  the  size  of  an  old-fasliioned  silver  dollar. 
Then,  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the    centre  of  that  piece,  they   begin  a  second 
comb,  workmg  all  the  while  on  the  first.     They 
uext  start  a, third  comb  at  the  same  distance  on 
the  other  side  of  the  first,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  as  the  three  continue  to  increase  downward, 
the  bees  are  working  in  the  limits  of  an  irregu- 
lar sphere. 

Cach  of  these  combs  consists  of  a  double  set 
of  cells,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  applied  to  eadi 


other,  forming  a  partition  between  them.  The 
cells  are  hexagonal,  or  six-sided,  which  is  the 
shape  best  adapted  to  economize  both  wax  and 
space.  The  bottom  of  the  cell  is  not  flat,  but  of 
six  triangular  faces,  which  are  accurately  joined 
to  those  of  the  cells  opening  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  comb,  and  give  great  additionsd  strength 
to  the  structure. 

The  cells  are  not  all  of  the  same  size.  Those 
in  which  the  drones  are  hatched,  measure  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  across  the  mouth  ;  and  those  in 
which  the  workers  are  hatched,  are  only  one  fifth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  cells  are  ia  the 
frames  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hive,  and  are 
mainly  devoted  to  breeding.  The  comb  in  the 
boxes  is  only  made  to  store  honey  in,  and  differs 
in  two  respects.  The  cells  are  larger,  because  it 
is  more  economical  to  store  honey  in  large  cells 
than  in  small.  They  are  deeper,  for  the  same 
reason.  While  the  breeding-comb  is  only  one 
inch  thick,  this  is  sometimes  as  thick  as  three 
inches,  making  the  cells  an  inch  and  a  half 
deep.  Suppose  we  cut  directly  through  one 
of  each  of  these  combs.  We  find  that  the  cells 
of  the  frame  comb  are  built  horizontally,  while 
those  in  the  box  comb  are  a  little  higher  at  the 
mouth  than  at  the  bottom.  How  do  you  sup- 
pose the  little  bee  learned  that  the  honey  would 
run  out  of  the  cell  if  it  was  level  ?  Here  is  a 
cut,  showuig  a  section  of  each  sort  of  comb. 


Breeding-comb.  Comb  for  etoring  honey. 

The  ten   frames  will  contain  two   pounds  of 

comb,  which  the  bees  will  make  in   about  ten 

days.     After  it  is  made,  they  would  fill  it  with 

honey  in  about  three  days,  though  both  opera- 
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tions  are  in  reality  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 
If  we  can  furnish  the  comb,  it  will  save  much 
time,  encourage  the  bees,  and  be  greatly  to  oar 
profit.  No  one  has  yet  made  artifidal  comb, 
but  in  the  coarse  of  his  experience  the  apiarist 
will  accumulate  old  comb,  which,  it  it  be  clean, 
he  may  put  into  hives  intended  for  new  swarms. 
Mr.  BrRdley  has  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
rosin  and  beeswax,  with  which  he  makes  the  old 
comb  adhere  to  the  frames.  It  is  also  profitable 
to  give  the  bees  the  same  encouragement  in  the 
honey  boxes.  Very  small  pieces  of  the  nicest 
honeycomb  should  be  stuck  right  side  up  on  the 
top  board  of  the  boxes,  before  they  are  placed 
on  the  hive.  If  we  had  a  hive  containing  a 
number  of  bees  just  capable  of  filling  six  boxes 
with  honey,  and  should  give  them  six  boxes,  with 
a  small  piece  of  comb  in  five,  and  none  in  the 
remaining  one,  the  five  would  be  filled,  and  the 
one  left  empty.  After  losing  that  amount  of 
honey,  we  should  probably  the  next  time  put  a 
piece  of  comb  in  each  of  our  boxes. 

When  the  comb  is  ready,  the  queen  begins  to 
lay  her  eggs.  She  examines  each  cell,  to  see  if 
the  workers  have  prepared  it  for  her,  and  find- 
ing all  right,  she  turns  about,  backs  into  the  cell 
until  she  reaches  the  bottom,  deposits  an  egg,  and 
walks  to  the  next  cell.  She  will  repeat  this  per- 
formance three  times  in  a  minute,  as  Mr.  Brad- 
ley has  seen  her  do,  and  if  there  be  enough  cells, 
will  lay  from  two  to  four  thousand  eggs  in  a  day  I 
There  are  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  minutes  in 
a  day,  for  bees  work  steadily  through  the  night, 
—  in  fact,  it  is  as  dark  as,  night  all  day  in  the 
hive.  What  would  be  the  result,  if  hens  laid 
egga  in  such  a  surprising  manner  ? 

If  you  watch  the  queen,  you  may  see  her  lay 
an  egg  in  the  worker  comb,  and  another  in  the 
drone  comb  immediately.  There  is  no  difference 
in  the  way  it  is  done,  but  one  of  the  eggs  will 
surely  hatch  a  drone  and  the  other  a  worker ! 
Do  you  know  how  it  happens  ?  Does  it  happen 
at  all  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  mysteries  which  the 
All- Wise  Maker  of  bees  has  seen  fit  to  allow  to 
continue  unsolved,  for  the  astonishment  of  men  ? 
But  it  is  no  more  wonderful  than  some  of  the 
other  facts  we  have  already  learned  about  bees. 

After  laying  the  eggs,  her  majesty  pays  no 
more  attention  to  them.  Suppose  she  has  laid 
in  three  kinds  of  cells.  In  sixteen  days  the 
young  queens  will  be  mature,  and  ready  to  come 
forth.  In  twenty-one  days  the  workers  will  fol- 
low, and  in  twenty-four  days  the  lazy  drones  will 
bring  up  the  rear,  by  being  the  last  ones  out  of 
the  cell. 


OaD  and  krrm  mg- 
Dified. 


But  what  has  happened  during  the  three 
weeks  since  the  worker  egg  was  laid  ?  We  are 
told  that  the  egg  is  hatched  six  days  after  it  is 
laid,  and  a  little  worm  or  larva  appears  in  die 
bottom  of  the  cell.  For  a  few  days  ^ia  larva 
is  carefully  fed  by  the  young  woiiLer  bees.  Here 
is  a  picture,  showing  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cell,  and  the  larva 
greatly  magnified.  The  cell  is 
then  capped  over  by  the  work- 
ers, and  the  lanra  occupies  the 
next  thirty-six  hours  in  spin- 
ning a  cocoon,  or  silken  envel- 
ope, with  which  he  oomplet^ 
covers  himself  In  three  days 
more  he  changes  into  a  njmph, 
or  chrysalis,  and  continues  to 
develop,  until  he  is  able  to 
gnaw  away  the  slight  porous 
film  with  which  his  cell  is  cov- 
ered, and  comes  forth  a  perfect  bee.  The  scene  is 
quite  lively  when  the  little  feUows  are  comii^ 
out  in  various  quarters  of  the  same  comb,  at  the 
same  time. 

For  the  first  few  days  he  appears  to  have  no 
duties  except  to  learn  the  use  of  his  legs,  wings, 
and  other  parts.  Then  he  is  made  to  nurse  the 
larvsB  which  are  hatched  but  not  capped  over, 
and  to  feed  also  the  young  bees  that  are  just 
emerging  from  the  cells.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
he  is  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  hive  for  exercise ; 
and  when,  at  the  advanced  age  of  three  weeks, 
he  is  robust  and  hearty,  he  is  sent  out  to  gather 
honey,  and  thereafter  is  obliged  to  work  night 
and  day  during  the  harvest  seasons,  until  he 
drops  down  in  Uie  harness. 

Bees  are  able  to  get  a  load  of  honey  in  about 
a  half-hour,  and  eight  loads  are  a  good  day's 
work.  Of  course  honey  cannot  be  gathered  at 
night,  and  it  cannot  be  gathered  all  day  at  all 
seasons.  Willow-blossoms  produce  honey  all  day, 
apple-blossoms  and  buckwheat  -  flowers  only  in 
the  morning,  the  white-clover  only  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  the  blackberry  and  raspberry 
flowers  all  day,  except  early  in  the  morning. 
Though  the  early  bird  is  proverbially  said  to  get 
the  worm,  the  early  bee,  in  blackberry  time,  does 
not  get  the  honey.  Though  honey  cannot  be 
gathered  at  all  hours,  the  bee  is  always  busy,  for 
there  are  many  operations  to  be  carried  on  inside 
of  the  hive,  some  of  which  we  have  seen. 

The  troublesome  drones  now  demand  attention 
again,  for  all  the  while  the  workers  have  been* 
so  busy,  the  lazy  wretches  have  been  doing  noth- 
ing but  eat,  eat,  eat ! 
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Suppose  Mr.  Bradley  had  a  thousand  in  each 
of  bis  hives,  and  they  would  soon  increase  to  that 
number,  that  would  give  him  a  hundred  thou- 
sand to  support  There  would  be  five  full 
swarms  which,  instead  of  producing,  would  be 
using  up  the  product  of  five  working  swarms. 
The  algebraists  tell  us  that  the  difierence  be- 
tween plus  five  and  minus  five,  is  plus  ten.  His 
loss,  therefore,  would  be  the  product  of  ten 
hiyes,  or  from  three  hundred  to  a  thousand 
pounds  of  honey ! 

This  is  a  great  evil,  but  it  is  very  easily  obvi- 
ated. Raise  no  drones,  is  the  rule.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  simply  cutting  out  the  drone 
comb  early  in  the  spring,  when  all  the  combs  are 
empty.  The  space  in  the  frames  is  filled  up 
with  worker  comb.  There  need  be  no  fear,  in 
Mr.  Bradley's  apiary,  that  the  queen  will  find  no 
mate  ;  for  there  are  so  many  hives  together,  un- 
der his  apple-trees,  that  a  few  drones  will  be  far 
from  none  of  them. 

There  is  a  good  effect  of  keeping  bees,  which 


Mr.  Bradley  thinks  worthy  of  mention.  We 
have  seen  that  their  habits  are  very  regular,  and 
their  attention  to  business  very  strict..  They  ap- 
parently know  that  their*  business  in  the  world 
is  to  gather  honey,  and  they  will  do  it,  no  matter 
how  much  they  may  be  discouraged.  Rob  them 
of  their  comb,  or  take  away  their  honey,  and 
you  will  only  make  them  work  the  harder  to  re- 
pair the  damage.  They  never  get  discouraged, 
and  give  up,  but  persevere,  and  work  until  the 
last  moment.  He  says  that  when  he  is  tempted 
to  give  up  a  difficult  work,  he  walks  out  among 
the  hundred  hives,  and  thoughts  of  the  persist- 
ence of  the  bees  reassure  him. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Riverside  "  wish 
to  be  quite  sure  that  Alonzo  Bradley  is  a  real 
man,  they  will  do  well  to  visit  his  apiary,  which 
is  easily  found ;  and  if  they  are  not  able  to  do 
that,  they  may  read  an  account  of  it  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the '  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  pages 
814^320. 
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As  Dickon  ran  out 

Of  the  gate,  with  a  shout, 

He  saw  a  poor  toad 

In  the  midst  of  the  road  ; 

•*  O ! "  cries  Master  Dick, 

"*  Til  get  a  big  stick, 

And  kill  you  all  dead 

With  a  blow  on  the  head  !  "^ 

"  Naughty  boy !  "  said  his  nurse, 

**  Why,  what  could  be  worse  ? 

Fie  is  having  some  fun, 

Sitting  there,  in  the  sun. 

What  harm  can  he  do 

To  me,  or  to  you  ? 

And  then,  if  you  kill 

Him,  his  broUiers  will  fill 

Your  room  in  the  night. 

And  you'll  have  a  fine  fright'' 

*•  Indeed,  I  don't  care  !  " 

Said  Dick.  — **  Yes,  but  hear, 

Ere  you  can  cry  stop ! 

On  your  bed  they  will  hop. 

And  they'll  sit  there  in  rows ; 

Each,  to  wipe  his  poor  nose. 


Will  carry  a  leaf 
For  a  silk-handkerchief. 
There,  with  many  a  groan, 
They  will  weep  and  bemoan 


Their  poor  brother,  the  toad, 
You  killed  on  the  road  ; 
And  there  they  will  stay 
Tin  the  dawn  of  th^  day, 
And  all  night  they  will  keep 
You  from  having  sweet  deep." 
Dick's  blue  eyes  flashed  bright. 
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While  he  cried  with  delight,  — 
^'  I*d  take  my  new  gun, 
And  shoot  every  one  ; 
They'd  very  aoon-  see 
They  couldn't  scare  me." 
The  toad,  shocked  this  to  hear. 
Hopped  off  in  great  fear, 
And  told  all  his  folk 
That,  without  any  joke, 
A  monster,  called  boy, 
Meant  all  toads  to  destroy. 
So,  in  grief  and  dismay, 
That  very  same  day 
Tliey  moved  over  the  hill. 
And  are  living  there  stilL 


And  every  one  that  passes  by. 
They  try  to  drive  away. 


XXIX. 

Dickon  went  to  the  brook,  with  a  pin  for  a  hook, 
To  catch  a  fried  whale  for  his  supper ; 

When  some  slippery  eels,  they  tripped   up  his 
heels,  — 
In  he  fell  with  great  splashing  and  splatter. 

The  wheelbarrow  ran  with  rattle  and  bang. 
And  the  shovel  and  rake  followed  after ; 

An  old  fat  frog  living  under  a  log, 
Sat  holding  his  sides  with  laughter. 

A  big  black  toad  hopped  into  the  road, 
And  bawled  like  a  chimney-sweeper ; 

And  the  hen  ran  out,  and  around,  and  about, 
Crying,  '^  Eggs  will  be  sold  no  cheaper !  " 

XXX. 

Two  little  wrens  have  built  their  nest 

In  the  old  tree  by  the  door. 
And  there  they've  hatched  a  thriving  brood. 

And  on  them  set  great  store. 

The  noisy,  busy,  saucy  things 
Are  scolding  all  the  day, 


When  the  red-cheeked  baker-boy  comes  in 

With  his  basket  full  of  bread. 
They  rave  as  if  they'd  like  to  peck 

llie  eyes  out  of  his  head. 

Ah,  here  he  comes,  and  they  begin : 

"  Go  away,  you  hateful  boy ; 
Ton  know  you've  come  to  steal  our  nest. 

And  our  children  to  destroy. 

^  We  do  not  like  your  looks  at  all ; 

Your  face,  is  much  too  f»X  ; 
Tou've  got  a  ragged  jacket  on. 

And  a  dirty,  torn  old  hat" 

The  baker  boy  looks  up  and  laughs, 

For  kind  he  is,  and  good ; 
^  I  would  not  hurt  your  nest,"  he  says, 

**  Or  any  of  your  brood." 

And  whistling,  off  he  goes.     The  wrens 

Bluster  with  pride  and  glee  ; 
**  Chip,  chip,"  they  chatter,  "  we're  the  birds ; 

He's  afraid  of  i»,  you  see. 

Then  round  they  whisk,  and  back  again, 

To  feed  their  nestlings  small. 
And  teach  them  that  of  bravest  birds 

The  wren  exceeds  them  all. 
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HOW   RAILROADS  ARE   MADE. 


BY  JACOB  ABBOTT, 


THE   EQUIPMENT. 

When  the  railroad  is  built,  with  all  its  via- 
dacts,  bridges,  calverts,  tunnels,  and  stations  com- 
plete, and  the  track  is  all  laid,  readj  for  the  run- 
ning of  the  trains,  there  is  still  a  vast  outlay  re- 
quired for  the  equipment  of  it,  as  it  is  called.  If 
any  one  were  to  be  asked  in  what  this  equipment 
consisted,  he  might,  if  speaking  without  much  re- 
flection, say,  of  the  locomotive  and  curs  of 
course,  as  if  that  would  be  all. 

But  the  number  of  items  included  in  the  equip- 
ment of  a  fi]:st-class  railroad  is  very  great,  and 
involves  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money. 
There  are  locomotives  of  different  kinds,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  required :  some  very  pow- 
erful to  draw  long  trains,  and  made  immensely 
heavy,  so  that  their  weight  may  press  the  wheels 
down  upon  the  nuls  with  force  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble them  to  maintain  their  hold  when  drawing  so 
heavy  a  load  ;  and  smaller  ones  for  ordinary 
work,  and  others  still  smaller  and  lighter  for 
rapid  running  with  a  single  passenger,  to  trans- 
mit intelligence,  or  orders,  in  case  of  emergency. 

Then  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  cars  are 
required  too :  passenger  cars  of  various  classes 
and  styles,  and  box  cars  for  ordinary  freight; 
and  platform  cars,  orJlaUy  as  they  sometimes  call 
them,  for  timber,  stone,  rails,  and  other  such 
things  as  cannot  be  conveniently  put  into  box 
cars,  and  do  not  need  to  be  protected  from  the 
weather ;  and  cattle  cars,  in  the  form  of  pens,  for 
the  transportation  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  snow- 
ploughs,  and  flange  engines;  and  finally  hand- 
cars, —  worked  by  men  seated  in  them  and  turn- 
ing a  crank,  —  for  the  purpose  of  sending  labor- 
ers back  and  forth  along  the  line  to  make  repairs. 
There  must  be,  moreover,  a  large  supply  of  tools 
at  all  the  stations,  for  the  men  who  make  repairs 
when  required,  and  keep  the  track  in  order. 
The  stations  too  must  be  supplied  with  sets  of 
signals  of  various  kinds,  and  account  books,  and 
oflice  furniture,  and  presses  to  print,  and  stamp- 
ing machines  to  stamp  the  tickets,  and  trucks  for 
moving  baggage  and  freight  to  and  fro  upon  the 
platform,  and  a  thousand  other  things  which, 
though  so  essential  that  the  absence  of  any  one 
of  them  at  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  was 
required  might  produce  great  confasion  and  de- 
lay, are  yet  in  themselves  so  apparently  insignif- 


icant that  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  managers  can 
think  of  th^m  alL  Then  last  but  not  least,  there 
are  the  vast  machine  shops,  for  repairing  the  lo- 
comotives and  cars.  These  must  be  fitted  up 
with  immense  lathes,  and  planing  engines,  and 
boring  engines,  and  other  "tools,"  as  they  are 
called,  required  for  the  work  on  heavy  machinery, 
as  well  as  the  necessary  means  for  making  iron 
and  brass  castings. 

In  a  word,  the  equipment  of  a  railroad,  after 
the  construction  of  it  is  completed,  is  a  very 
great  and  expensive  part  of  the  preparation. 

THE    LOCOMOTIVE.    • 

The  great  central  object,  however,  around 
which  all  these  diings  cluster,  and  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  which  they  all  wait  and  depend,  is  of 
course  the  locomotive ;  and  to  give  the  reader 
some  clear,  correct,  and  scientific  ideas  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  locomotive,  will  be  the  chief 
purpose  of  thb  article. 

The  heart  of  the  locomotive  is  the  cylinder ; 
and  the  soul  of  it  —  in  other  words,  the  vivifying 
principle  which  imparts  to  it  all  its  life  and  power 
—  is  what? 

Many  persons  would  at  once  reply  steam. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  not  from  the  steam, 
but  from  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of 
the  wood  or  coal,  that  the  engine  really  derives  its 
power.  The  steam  is  only  the  medium,  or  in- 
strament,  by  which  the  force  derived  from  the 
heat  is  conveyed  from  the  furnace  where  it  is 
generated,  to  the  movable  parts  of  the  machin- 
ery. 

Although  the  locomotive,  as  it  appears  to  us 
when  we  see  it  standing  on  the  track  at  a  sta- 
tion, seems  very  complicated,  this  complication 
consists  chiefly  in  the  subordinate  and  subsidiary 
parts,  for  the  essential  things  on  which  its  action 
and  its  power  depend  are  really  very  simple  and 
very  easily  understood. 

THE   OYLINDEB   AND   PISTON. 

This  will  be  made  clear  by  the  engraving 
which  represents  what  is  called  a  section  of  a  cyl- 
inder, and  of  a  piston  within  it,  —  that  is,  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  appearance  which  it  would  pre- 
sent if  we  suppose  it  cut  in  two,  from  end  to 
end,  so  as  to  show  its  ulterior  construction. 
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The  cylinder  is  forined  of  brass  or  other  metal, 
and  is  made  very  thick  and  strong.  The  interior 
surface  is  turned  perfectly  true,  and  is  highly 
polished,  so  that  the  piston  may  slide  to  and  fh) 
in  it  with  the  least  possible  friction.  The  piston, 
P,  is  made  to  fit  it  exHCtly,  so  that  it  can  move 
to  and  fro  with  great  facility  and  yet  without 
breakage.  The  ends  of  the  cylinder  are  made 
flat  and  square,  as  are  also  the  two  sides  of  the 
piston,  so  that  the  piston  may  fit  closely,  first  at 
one  end  and  then  at  the  other,  as  it  is  pushed  to 
and  fro  at  the  successive  strokes,  by  the  force  of 
the  steam.  The  round  rod,  j9,  which  is  fastened 
at  one  end  to  the  piston,  and  passes  out  through 
the  head  of  the  cylinder,  is  called  the  piston-rod, 
and  the  outer  end  of  it  is  connected  with  the 
crank  on  the  axle  of  the  driving-wheels.     It  is 


The  CjUnder  And  Pictoo.    Fig.  1. 

easy  to  be  seen  from  this,  that  if  the  piston  can 
be  driven  to  and  fro  within  the  cylinder  with 
great  force,  while  the  outer  end  is  connected  with 
the  crank  in  the  proper  way,  the  pushing  and 
pulling  of  the  outer  end  of  the  rod  can  easily  be 
made  to  turn  the  crank,  and  so  make  the  wheels 
go  round. 

And  now  let  us  see  by  what  means  the  piston 
is  thus  to  move  to  and  fro  with  the  necessary 
force.  It  is  done  simply  by  admitting  the  stenm 
first  on  one  side  of  it  and  then  on  the  other.  It 
is  easy  to  be  seen  by  the  engraving  how  this  is 
effected. 

THE    SLIDING   VALVE. 

You  see  above  the  cylinder  the  interior  of  a 
square  chamber,  marked  a  a,  with  a  large  pipe 
coming  down  into  it  at  I.  This  pipe  comes 
from  the  boiler,  and  brings  steam  at  fbll  pressure 
into  the  chamber.  You  must  imagine  the  pipe 
and  the  chamber  a  a  to  be  filled  with  steam, 
very  hot,  and  exerting  a  verj  great  expansive 


force,  so  that  if  the  walls  of  the  chamber  and  the 
sides  of  the  tube  were  not  formed  of  metal  and 
made  very  thick  and  strong,  they  would  instantly 
be  burst  asunder.  But  they  are  very  strong, 
and  there  is  no  escape  for  the  steam  except  duwn 
through  the  left  hand  passage  in  Fig.  1.  as  the 
arrows  show,  into  the  left  hand  part  of  the  cyl- 
inder marked  A.  Here  it  presses  against  the 
piston  and  forces  it  along  toward  the  right  hand 
end  of  the  cylinder ;  and  so  pushes  the  crank  on 
the  axle  which  is  connected  with  the  oater  end 
of  the  piston-rod  p. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  piston  reaches  the  end 
of  the  cylinder,  and  can  go  no  farther,  tlie  mo- 
tion would  stop,  and  tlie  parts  remain  immovable, 
—  the  pressure  of  the  steam  continuing  in  full 
force  on  the  left  hand  face  of  the  piston,  —  were 
it  not  for  a  contrivance  by  which  the  steam  is 
shut  off  from  that  side,  and  admitted  to  the  other, 
just  before  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
This  is  eff*ected  by  means  of  the  valve  t  at  the 
top  of  the  cylinder.  This  valve  consists  of  a 
sliding  box  with  a  long  handle  t  There  are 
sides  and  ends,  and  a  top  to  (his  box  ;  but  it  is 
open  at  the  bottom. 

You  will  see  now  that  as  it  stands  in  Fig.  1, 
it  leaves  the  left  hand  passage  from  the  steam 
chamber  into  the  cylinder  openyBo  that  the  steam 
can  go  in  on  that  side  and  push  the  pmon 
toward  the  right ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
steam  that  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  piston  can 
go  up  through  the  valve,  by  the  right  hand  pas- 
sage, t,  and  paas  down  into  the  escape  pipe  «, 
which  carries  it  off  into  the  chimney. 

But  when  this  sliding  valve  has  been  poshed 
by  the  handle  t  into  the  position  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  it  shuts  off  the  steam  from  entering  any  more 
on  the  left  hand  side,  and  allows  what  is  already 
there  to  escape  into  the  chimney  through  e, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  opens  a  passage  for  the 
steam  into  the  right  side,  as  shown  by  the  arrows ; 
and  this  steam,  pressing,  by  its  vast  expansive 
force,  upon  the  right  side  of  the  piston,  forces  it 
back  toward  the  left.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
end  of  the  cylinder  on  that  side,  the  valve  is 
drawn  forward  again,  and  the  steam  is  let  ofiT  from 
the  right  side  and  admitted  at  the  left,  and  po  on. 
Thus  so  long  as  the  valve  is  kept  sliding  to  and 
fro,  at  the  right  moments,  —  which  it  requires 
only  a  small  force  to  effect,  —  the  piston  is  made 
to  move  to  and  fro  with  very  great  force,  and  by 
means  of  the  proper  mechanism  connecting  tha 
piston-rod  p,  with  the  crank  on  the  axle  of  the 
driving-wheels,  the  wheels  are  made  to  revolve 
with  great  rapidity,  carrying  forward  the  heavy 
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looomotive  on  the  rails,  and  drawing  along  after 
it  the  long  train  of  cars. 

But  how  is  it  that  this  valve  is  made  to  slide 
to  and  fro  in  this  manner  in  jnst  the  right  time 
to  produce  this  shifting  of  the  current  of  steam, 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  piston  ?  It  is 
done  by  the  piston-rod  itself,  which  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  rod  t  by  proper  mechuuism,  that 
when  the  piston  is  near  one  end  of  its  course, 
and  at  exactly  the  right  moment,  it  pushes  the 
valve  into  its  new  position,  sparing  a  little  of 
its  force  for  this  purpose.  It  is  as  if  with  one 
baud  it  slipped  the  valve  back  and  then  forward, 
80  as  to  change  the  course  of  the  steam,  while 
with  the  other  it  turned  a  massive  and  heavy 
crank  by  which  it  pulled  the  tr»iu  along  the  line ; 
only  the  hand  with  which  it  thus  shifts  the  valve 
is  very  light  and  small,  and  the  force  which  it 
exercises  by  means  of  it  is  very  slight,  compared 
with  the  tremendous  energy  which  it  expends  in 
turning  the  great  driving-wheels,  and  impelling 
them  forward  with  so  much  speed  on  their 
course,  notwithstanding  all  the  holding  back  of 
the  immense  train  dragging  behind,  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  passengers,  or  its  tons  upon  tons  of 
blocks  of  stune,  or  bars  of  iron,  or  boxes  and 
bules  of  heavy  merchandise. 

Every  time  that  the  sliding  valve  above  de- 
scribed shitls  its  position  so  as  to  admit  the  steam 
into  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  allow  of  the  es- 
cape of  it  from  the  other  end  into  the  chimney, 
the  escaping  steam  bursts  out  with  a  certain  vio- 
lence, and,  with  its  well  known  sound  of  choo ! 
choo  I  throwing  up  a  putf  of  vapor  at  each  issue 
horn  the  top  of  the  chimney.  These  explosions 
or  puffs  are  very  distinct  at  first,  when  the 
engine  is  started,  for  the  movement  of  the  piston 
to  and  fro  takes  place  then  at  a  moderate  rate, 
and  the  successive  impulses  c»in  be  readily  dis- 
tiuguished  by  the  ear.  As  the  train  however 
moves  on,  and  gradually  acquires  speed,  these 
movements  succeed  each  other  with  greater  and 
greater  rapidity,  until  at  length  they  run  together 
and  blend  into  a  continuous  sound;  but  this  is 
soon  lost  in  tlie  overpowering  noise  made  by  the 
wheels  of  the  locomotive  and  the  train,  as  they 
thunder  along  their  way. 

VARIOUS    MODES    OP   CONSTRUCTION. 

In  different  locomotives  the  arrangements  of 
the  parts,  and  the  character  of  the  valve  appara- 
tus by  which  the  steam  is  admitted,  alternately, 
to  the  different  ends  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  act 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  of  the 
piston,  vary  very  greatly.     But  the  principle  is. 


in  all,  the  same  as  shown  above.  As  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  machinery,  —  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  piston-rod  is  made  to  turn  the 
wheels,  and  by  which  it  is  also  made  to  work  the 
valve  apparatus,  —  you  can  usually  trace  them 
pretty  distinctly  by  looking  at  any  locomotive  as 
it  stands  on  the  rails  at  a  station. 

In  doing  this,  the  first  thing  to  be  looked  for 
is  the  cylinder ;  and  when  you  see  it,  and  con- 
sider that  it  is  within  this  little  space  that  the 
steam  does  all  its  work  of  carrying  forward  the 
whole  ponderous  train,  you  will  be  surprised  to 


The  Cylinder  and  Piston.  Fig.  2. 
see  how  small  it  is.  You  will  know  it  at  once 
by  the  piston-rod  which  issues  from  one  end  of 
it,  and  which,  when  the  engine  is  in  motion, 
moves  in  and  out  alternately,  as  the  piston  is 
driven  to  and  fro  within  by  the  expansive  force 
of  the  steam. 

You  will  see,  too,  very  easily,  by  tracing  the 
connection  of  the  piston-rod  with  the  mechanism 
at  the  outer  end  of  it,  how  it  operates,  by  its 
pushing  and  pulling,  to  make  the  two  great  driv- 
ing-wheels, as  they  are  called,  go  round.  It  acts 
directly,  you  will  see,  only  on  one  of  the  driv- 
ing-wheels ;  but  the  two  are  connected  together 
by  a  strong  iron  bar  passing  from  one  to  the 
Other,  —  the  ends  of  the  bar  being  fastened  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  centres  of  the  wheels,  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  one  i^  driven  round  by 
the  working  of  the  piston-rod,  the  other  must  re- 
volve too. 

THE   TRUE    SOURCE   OP   THE    POWER. 

In  the  above  description  we  use  language  as  it 
is  ordinarily  employed  in  attributing  the  force 
by  which  the  piston  is  driven  to  the  steam ;  and 
it  is  very  well  to  use  the  language  in  this  way, 
provided  that  we  distinctly  understand  that  the 
steam  is,  after  all,  only  the  vehicle  through  which 
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the  expaDsive  force  of  the  heai  is  brought  to  act 
upon  the  piston,  and  that  the  rea]  source  of  all  the 
power  is  the  coaly  the  combustion  of  which  pro- 
duces the  heat.  We  can  speak  of  the  power  of 
steam,  just  as  we  might  speak  of  the  power  of  a 
crowbar  in  lifting  a  heavy  stone.  But  neither 
the  steam  nor  the  crowbar  can  exert  any  force, 
except  wh€U  is  imparted  to  them,  —  that  of  the 
crowbar,  from  the  muscular  strength  of  the  man 
who  wields  it ;  and  that  of  the  steam,  from  the 
expansive  force  which  the  heal  imparts  to  it. 

Thus  there  is  a  long  chain  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects involved  in  the  action  of  a  locomotive  en- 
gine, which  chain  ends  with  the  moving  of  the 
train,  antl  bejisins  not  with  the  steam,  but  with  the 
force  stored  in  the  wood  or  coal,  and  brought  into 
action  in  the  process  of  combustion.  The  train 
is  impelled  along  the  rails  by  the  revolving  of 
the  driving  -  wheels.  The  driving  -  wheels  are 
turned  by  mechanism  connected  with  the  piston- 
rod.  Tlie  piston-rod  is  moved  to  and  fro  by  the 
piston.  The  piston  is  driven  by  the  expansion 
of  the  volumes  of  steam.  The  steam  is  inade  to 
expand  by  the  force  of  the  heat,  which  force  b 
in  some  mysterious  way  pent  up  in  the  wood  or 
the  coal,  until  the  process  of  combustion  sets  it 
free.  Here  the  series  of  sequences  pass  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  action  of  man,  for  he  finds  the 
wood  and  coal  as  they  are,  with  all  their  latent 
force  inherent  in  them,  waiting  for  him  to  call  it 
forth  and  use  it  But  we  may  carry  our  in- 
quiries farther,  and  ask  how  came  this  force  in 
the  wood  or  coal.  The  answer  is  that  it  came 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when  the  wood,  or  the 
mass  of  ancient  vegetation  from  which  the  ooal 
was  formed,  were  growing.  Here,  however,  we 
must  stop  ;  for  our  next  inquiry  would  naturally 
be,  from  what  source  is  derived  the  enormoua 
store  of  force  from  which  the  sun  draws  hia  ap- 
parently inexhaustible  supplies ;  and  this  ques- 
tion we  cannot  yet  answer.  The  sdentitic  world 
have  long  been  engaged,  and  are  still  earnestly 
engaged  in  investigations  and  discussions  in  rela- 
tion to  this  question,  without,  however,  having 
yet  arrived  at  any  decisive  result 

Thus  the  real  reservoir  of  the  power  of  the 
locomotive  is  in  the  store  of  wood  or  coal  in  the 
tenders.  The  wood,  where  wood  is  used,  fur- 
nishes force  derived  from  the  sun  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  trees  were  growing  in  a  forest, 
or  on  the  hill-sides  near  the  line.  The  coal,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  coal  is  used,  contains  a 
supply  of  the  same  force  which  was  drawn  from 
the  same  source  ages  and  ages  ago,  and  which 
has  since  lain  stored  up  among  the  strata  of  the 


earth,  in  readiness  for  the  use  of  man,  when  big 
wants  should  require  it 

The  tender  follows  dose  after  the  engine,  and 
is  arranged  so  as  to  have  all  the  middle  portion 
devoted  to  the  fuel,  with  a  receptacle  all  around 
for  the  water.  There  is  a  funnel-shaped  open- 
ing in  the  rear  part  of  this  receptacle,  whicdi  is 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  —  thin 
acting  as  a  strainer,  to  prevent  anything  eotering 
with  the  water  which  might  choke  up  the  pipes 
or  valves  of  the  machinery. 

THE    CARS. 

Two  very  different  systems  are  adopted  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  in  respect  to  cars.  In 
Europe,  each  car,  or  carriage  (as  they  are  called 
there),  and  even  each  compartment  of  the  same 
car,  is  entirely  separated  from  those  adjoining  it, 
so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  pass  from  one  to  the 
other,  except  along  the  outside. 

Then  again  the  train  is  divided  into  difSerent 
classes  of  cars,  corresponding  to  the  different 
classes  and  grades  of  people,  so  distinctly  recog- 
nized in  European  countries.  The  arrange- 
ments in  all,  and  especially  in  England,  are  made 
on  the  principle  of  separation  and  seclusion, — 
the  miscellaneous  mixing  of  people  in  public  re- 
sorts being  always  there  thought  to  be  an  evil  to 
be  guarded  against  by  every  possible  means. 

In  this  country  we  have  an  arrangement  some- 
what analagous  to  the  European  first-dass  car- 
riages, —  so  is^j  at  least,  as  to  provide  superior 
accommodations  for  those  who  are  willing  to  pay 
a  supplementary  price  —  in  the  palace  cars,  and 
drawing-room  cars  now  introduced  upon  different 
lines.  The  Pullman  company  now  even  provide 
what  are  called  hotel  cars,  on  many  lines  at  the 
West,  in  which  the  most  comfortable  and  elegant 
repasts  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  party  of  travel- 
lers, while  they  are  still  continuing  their  journey 
without  interruption. 

It  is  true  that  bed-room,  drawing-room,  and 
dining-room  accommodations  in  the  cars  are 
much  more  necessary  in  this  country,  where 
there  are  so  many  continuous  journeys  to  he 
taken,  extending  for  thousands  <^  miles,  and  re- 
quiring many  days  and  nights  of  uninterrupted 
progress  to  accomplish  them,  than  they  are  in 
England,  on  an  island  so  limited  in  extent,  that 
the  longest  continuous  journey  often  taken, — 
namely,  that  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  —  re- 
quires less  than  a  day. 

On  the  Continent  the  case  is  different  There 
continuous  journeys  are  often  of  very  consider- 
able length,  and  somethmg  like  the  Americaa 
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system  is  likely  to  be  gradually  introduced.  The 
progress  of  such  improvements  is,  however,  sen- 
sibly impeded  by  monarchical  and  aristocratic  re- 
luctance to  imitate  anything  that  comes 
from  America. 

THE   FIRST   LOCOMOTIYE. 

The  first  locomotive  steam-engine  — 
that  is,  the  first  engine  capable  of  mov- 
ing itself  from  place  to  place  on  land, 
—  was  made,  it  is  said,  in  France,  by  a 
mechanician  named  Cugnot,  in  1769. 
His  machine  rested  on  three  wheels  of 
the  ordinary  construction,  one  being 
provided  with  short  steel  projections,  or 
oogs,  to  enable  it  to  take  hold  of  the 
ground.  The  boiler  was  of  the  form 
of  an  enormous  tea-kettle.  The  exper- 
iment was  entirely  snccessful,  —  so  far  at 
least  as  the  locomotive  power  developed 
by  it  was  concerned.  The  ponderous  ve- 
hicle went  forward  with  such  force,  in 
fact,  that  the  engineer,  it  is  said,  lost 
control  of  it,  and  it  came  into  collision 
with,  and  demolished  a  portion  of  the 
wall  surrounding  the  inclosure  in  which 
the  trial  was  made. 

Men  had  not  then  conceived  of  the 
idea  of  rails  for  such  an  engine  to  run 
upon  ;  and  so,  however  successful  an  in- 
ventor might  be  in  making  his  engine 
move,  his  invention  would  lead  to  no 
practical  result,  for  the  reason  that  pre- 
vents all  contrivances  for  steam  carriages 
on  common  roads  from  being  use^l. 
This  reason  is  that  steam  cannot,  for 
any  purpose,  be  worked  profitably  on  a  small 
scale.    Its  work  must  be  on   a  great  scale,  to 


make  it  ^  pay.**  Consequently,  whenever  there  is 
load  enough  requiring  transportation,  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  employ  steam  for  the  conveyance 


Interior  of  a  PuUnum  Gar. 


of  it,  it  will  also  be  cheaper  to  lay  an  iron  track 
for  the  engine  to  run  upon. 


JOHNNY'S   BOOTS:    A   TRUE   STORY. 


BY  B.  PRBNTISS. 


A  LITTLE  timid,  shoeless  boy 

Plodded  along  the  way 
That  led  through  fields,  and  led  through  woods, 

To  Sunday-school  one  day. 

There  rows  of  happy  children  sat. 

And  heard  the  story  sweet, 
How  once  in  boyhood's  simple  guise 

Christ  walked  with  human  feet 


Amid  the  rest,  our  hero  heard 
The  tale  his  teacher  taught ; 

But  listened  with  divided  mind,  — 
Listened  with  air  distraught. 

For  of  the  little  rows  of  feet 
That  hung  from  benches  there, 

All  were  in  buttoned  boots  arrayed. 
And  his  alone  were  bare. 
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He  tried  to  keep  them  out  of  sight, 
And  blushed  with  fear  and  shame 

When  questioned  whence  he  came,  and  why, 
And  asked  his  age  and  name. 

But  when  the  week  came  round  again, 

The  shoeless  little  feet 
Brought  Johnny  with  contented  faoe^ 

And  helped  him  dimb  his  seat 

Grave,  earnest  words  the  teacher  spoke, 

On  sacred  aim  intent, 
But  on  the  children's  faces  saw 

Nothing  but  merriment 

While  little  hands  and  smiling  eyes 
Said,  **  Teacher,  do  look  there,  — 

Jast  look  at  Johnny's  feet,  and  see 
How  soiled  and  black  they  are  ! " 

"  Dear  Johnny,"  said  the  teacher,  while 

She  found  it  hard  to  speak 
Without  a  smile,  ^  do  wash  your  feet 

Before  you  come  next  week." 

Poor  Johnny  !     Disappointed  tears 

Came  rushing  to  his  eyes  ; 
He  looked  at  his  bare  feet  with  shame 

And  sorrowed  surprise. 


^  Why,  them  was  dean ! "  he  cried,  ^  but  as 

I  came  to  school  to-day, 
I  saw  a  lot  of  walnut-trees 

Growing  along  the  way, 

And  one  I  climbed,  —  with  green  nuts, 

And  with  some  juicy  roots 
I  stained  'em,  till  I  thought  you'd  all 

Think  I'd  got  buttoned  boots  I  " 

Now  smiles  gave  way  to  laughter  loud. 

It  spread  from  seat  to  seat. 
Till  every  child  had  looked  at  John, — 

Looked  at  his  shoeless  feet 

But  thoughtless  mirth  gave  way  before 

The  accents  of  surprise, 
With  which  the  teacher  bade  them  look 

At  Johnny's  weeping  eyes. 

And  drew  the  grieved  and  frightened  child 

Within  a  kind  embrace. 
And  wiped,  with  tender  hand,  the  tears 

From  off  his  burning  £tce. 

Ah,  Johnny !  you  need  paint  no  more 

Tour  feet  with  nuts  and  roots, 
For  He  who  was  a  boy  like  you 

Will  give  you  buttoned  boots  I 


MIDSUMMER  EVE. 
[i8ee  A«  FnmtupUee  bg  John  La  Forge.] 


A  GOOD  many  of  our  customs  and  festival 
days  have  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it  when  trans- 
planted to  this  country  from  England.  For  in- 
stance, May  Day  with  its  flowers  and  May-pole, 
its  out-of-door  merriment  and  welcome  of  the 
summer,  is  apt  to  be  a  shivery  sort  of  day  if  ob- 
served in  the  North,  and  some  anxious  people 
have  tried  to  make  the  first  of  June  into  a  May 
day,  but  that  is  not  easy.  What  would  one  call 
Midsummer  Day  here  ?  By  the  calendar  the  Slst 
of  July  or  the  Ist  of  August  surely,  and  that 
would  not  be  far  wrong,  though  perhaps  we  are 
nearer  the  middle  of  the  hot  season  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July.  But  in  Europe  Midsummer  Day  is 
made  to  correspond  with  the  festival  of  the  Church 
which  is  called  the  Nativity  of  St  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  occurs  on  the  24th  of  June. 

Around  the  double  character  of  Midsummer 
Eve  and  St.  John's  Eve  many  singular  customs 


have  grown  up,  Pagan  and  Christian  so  blended 
that  we  can  hardly  tell  what  the  exact  origia 
was.  It  had  something  to  do  with  a  memorial 
of  St  John  the  Baptist,  no  doubt,  that  a  great 
deal  was  made  of  boughs  of  trees  which  people 
gathered  in  the  night  and  hung  over  their  doors, 
as  if  to  recall  the  image  of  the  herald  of  Chris- 
tianity who  lived  in  the  wilderness.  Then  the 
notion  of  the  exact  middle  of  the  year  led  people 
into  fancying  all  manner  of  strange  change  com- 
ing over  the  world  and  over  their  livee  ;  as  if 
they  had  climbed  with  the  sun  to  the  top  of  a 
high  hill  and  were  now  to  go  down  the  other 
sida  There  were  a  good  many  superstitions 
about  death  and  about  marriage.  Parties  of 
young  men  and  women  would  go  out  at  night  b 
search  of  various  plants,  —  such  as  St.  Johns 
wort,  rue,  vervain,  all  of  which  they  ima^oed  to 
have  some  magical  properties,  and  likely  especially 
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to  help  them  in  getting  married.  The  peasant  girl 
in  our  picture  is  one  who  has  strayed  away  from 
the  rest  in  the  moonlight  and  is  plucking  one  of 
the  f owers.  She  will  carry  it  home  with  her, 
and  very  possibly  lay  it  under  her  pillow ;  then 
her  dreams  will  come  true,  and  the  young  man 
whom  she  sees  in  her  sleep  will  come  and  marry 
her.  This  young  man,  may  be,  was  in  the  party 
she  has  left,  and  is  holding  a  plate  under  a  fern, 
patiently  waiting  to  catch  the  seeds  should  they 
chance  to  fall :  then  if  he  gets  any  they  will,  he 
thinks,  render  him  invisible  and  he  can  go  and 
come  and  watch  the  maiden  without  himself  be- 
ing seen.     All  this  sounds  to  you  rather  silly  ! 


Welly  did  you  ever  think  that  many  of  these  cus- 
toms which  we  laugh  at  really  tell  us  one  thing : 
that  people  everywhere  and  aJways  have  felt  that 
there  was  something  in  the  world  besides  what 
they  see  and  hear  ?  As  they  become  wiser  and 
learn  what  Grod  has  told  them  in  His  word,  and 
tells  them  now  by  His  Spirit,  they  see  that  there 
are  indeed  a  great  multitude  of  real  things  which 
God  has  made  to  be  about  us  that  we  do  not  see 
and  hear ;  and  that  He  himself  draws  near  and 
speaks  to  us.  Is  not  that  more  wonderful  and 
better  worth  knowing  than  that  we  should  be 
able  only  to  speak  with  our  lips  and  hear  with 
our  ears  ? 


THE   SETTLE. 


Hers  is  a  charade  which  I  cannot  guess,  and 
some  of  the  best  guessers  I  know  cannot  guess ;  and 
I  gue9S  that  if  any  boy  or  girl  guesses  this  guess,  he 
or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  a  book  worth  a  dollar 
and  a  half^  for  I  think  that  the  answer  is  worth  it. 
I  would  have  given  a  dollar  and  a  half  once  to  get 
it  out  of  my  head  by  means  of  the  answer.  Let  me 
say,  however,  that  if  the  answer  is  tea-cup,  nobody 
deserves  the  book,  least  of  all  the  person  who  made 
the  charade ;  and  all  guessers  are  hereby  warned 
that  tea-cuo  will  not  be  counted. 

CHARADE. 
Tom  from  its  home  by  cruel  hands, 
Myjirst  a  slave  before  you  stands ; 
Yet  nobly  giving  good  for  ill, 
It  strong  or  weak  obeys  your  wilL 
My  second  in  tales  of  mythic  lore 
The  goddess  Hebe  to  great  Jove  bore. 
And  oftentimes  'tis  gently  borne 
From  where  my  Jirst  is  rudely  torn ; 
Of  varied  color,  shape,  and  size, 
Without  my  first  is  little  prized. 
My  whole  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 
It's  freely  given,  never  sold ; 
Stored  with  all  things  rare  and  choice, 
Wins  ardent  praise  from  every  voice. 

No  prize  except  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent 
hoar,  will  be  ^ven  to  the  guessers  of  the  riddles 
that  follow. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTTC. 
When  a  small  boy,  of  these  I  fondly  thought, 
Made  of  fresh  gingerbread,  for  sixpence  bought ; 
Now  grown  a  man,  on  thee  I  fondly  muse, 
My  own,  my  only  —     How  I  fear  to  lose 
Thee,  lady  fair,  because  thy  father  proud 
Of  sixpences  desiies  such  a  crowd. 


1.  I  sit  alone,  of  thee  I  dream, 

Of  thee,  my  whole,  my  all  indeed ; 
My  first 's  a  most  appropriate  theme, 
Since  absence  fate  for  me  decreed. 

2.  I  only  say  my  life  is  dreary. 

Because  the  coming  man  delays ; 
Of  waiting  I  am  very  weary, 

Yet  still  the  lazy  fellow  stays, 
And  I  am  plunged  deep  in  my  second, 

And  wander  in  life's  darkest  ways. 

S.  O  sweetest  satirist  and  kindest  critic. 

Let  me  turn  from  my  idle,  empty  themes, 
To  read  thy  essays,  to  admire  thy  spirit. 

To  live  once  more  among  thy  pleasant  dreams. 

4.  Over  your  head 

My  depths  are  spread. 
And  I  can  send  you  sleepy  to  bed. 

5.  This  the  time  of  anxious  care 
For  pretty  maidens  sweet  and  fair. 
Lest  it  should  a  failure  prove. 
And  liking  should  not  turn  to  love. 

p.  LEIGH. 

GERMAN  RIDDLES. 

1.  How  many  peas  go  to  a  bushel  ? 

2.  Which  bums  longer,  a  wax  or  a  sperm  candle  ? 
8.  If  you  see  it,  yon  let  it  be  ,*  if  you  don't  see  it, 

you  pick  it  up. 

4.  Five  holes  in  a  bole. 

5.  What  fish  travels  without  its  head  ? 

6.  A  little  thing  lies  on  the  floor,  which  a  baby  can 
lift,  but  hundreds  of  horses  cannot  draw  up  ? 

7.  I  went  to  the  wood  to  get  it,  I  sat  down  and 
sought  it)  but  not  finding  it,  I  carried  it  home  in  my 
hand. 
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ANAGRAHlfATIC  ENI61CAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  fifteen  letters. 
My  9,  8,  4,  11,  id  a  bird. 
My  8,  7,  18,  is  an  animal. 
lAy  2,  15,  4, 18  a  number.    . 
My  9,  10,  15,  5,  4,  8,  is  one  of  tbe 
My  1,  2,  IS,  6,  10,  4,  is  a  girl's  name. 
My  12,  14,  11,  is  a  relation. 

My  1,  2,  9,  is  not  high. 
My  wEole  is  my  name. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  fourteen  letters. 

My  12,  9,  6,  10,  2,  is  a  musical  instrument. 
My  1,  11,  6,  4,  5,  is  what  boys  like  to  do. 
My  12,  2,  18,  14,  is  used  in  fishing. 
My  8,  2,  12,  is  a  pretty  toy. 
My  12,  2,  12,  14,  is  the  head  of   the  Roman 
Charch. 

My  7,  9,  8,  14«  is  a  number. 

My  5,  6,  8,  is  a  troublesome  insect. 

My  11,  7,  9,  2,  8,  is  a  disagreeable  vegetable. 

'My  4,  2,  6,  12,  is  useful  in  making  one's  toilet. 

My  5,  6,  8,  is  used  in  making  leather. 

My  12,  6,  8,  is  a  nickname. 

My  14,  6,  5,  is  what  we  have  to  do  to  live. 

My  18,  6,  7,  14,  is  a  narrow  street. 

My  whole  is  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  world. 

OLtVEK. 

SPHINX'S  PUZZLES. 

1.  How  many  feet  have  forty  sheep,  the  shep- 
herd, and  his  dog  ? 

2.  "What  goes  through  the  water,  over  the  bridge, 
and  on  the  stones,  with  its  head  downwards  ? 

8.  A  headless  man  had  a  letter  to  write. 
It  was  read  by  one  who  had  lost  his  sight ; 
The  dumb  repeated  it  word  for  word, 

'   And  he  that  was  deaf  both  listened  and  heard. 

4.  Cut  off  my  head  and  I  am  singular. 
Cut  off  my  tail  and  I  am  plural. 
Cut  off  head  and  tail  and  I  am  nothing. 


ra, 


ram, 


LATIII  SERMON. 

ra, 

es, 
et  in 
ram, 

i  L 


ra, 


ram, 


6.  Here  is  the  famous  riddle,  for  the  solution  of 
which  £50  was  offered.     The  prize  has  never  yet 
been  claimed.     It  was  written  by  Miss  Stewart. 
The  noblest  object  in  the  world  of  art. 
The  brightest  gem  that  Nature  can  impart, 
Tbe  point  essential  in  a  lawyer's  case, 
Th&  well-known  signal  in  the  time  of  peace. 
The  farmer's  prompter  when  he  drives  the  plough, 
The  soldier's  duty  and  the  lover's  vow ; 
The  planet  seen  between  the  earth  and  sun, 
The  prize  that  merit  never  yet  has  won, 


The  miser's  treasure,  and  the  badge  of  Jews, 
The  wife's  ambition,  and  the  parson's  dues. 

Now  if  yoor  noble  spirit  can  divine 
A  corresponding  word  for  every  line. 
By  the  first  letters  quickly  will  be  shown 
An  ancient  city  of  no  small  renown. 

7.  Take  an  apple  in  each  hand :  extend  your 
arms,  and  put  both  apples  in  one  hand  without 
bringing  your  hands  together. 

8.  Three  jealous  husbands  and  three  jealous  wives 
come  to  a  stream.  There  is  a  small  boat  that  will 
only  hold  two.  How  did  the  party  cross,  so  as  never 
to  leave  one  man  with  another  one's  wife  without 
her  husband  ? 

9.  Two  men  having  an  eight  gallon,  a  five  gallon, 
and  a  three  gallon  measure,  wish  to  divide  equally 
eight  gallons  of  beer.     How  did  they  manage  ? 

10.  Fifteen  Turks,  with  fifteen  Christian  prisoners, 
were  on  board  a  ship.  A  great  storm  arising,  it  was 
agreed  that  half  the  crew  should  be  thrown  over- 
board. They  all  stood  in  a  circle,  and  every  nin  h 
man  was  taken,  until  fifteen  were  thrown  out.  The 
Turks  arranged  it  so  that  every  ninth  man  was  a 
Christian.     How  did  they  stand  ? 

11.  Two  travellers,  one  having  five  loaves  and  the 
other  three,  sat  down  at  a  deseri  oasis  to  take  their 
noonday  meal.  Just  as  they  were  commencing*  a 
third  presented  himself  and  begged  for  a  share  of 
th^  food.  His  request  was  granted  ;  and  after  en- 
joying a  pleasant  hour,  he  arose,  and  left  eight  pieces 
of  gold  to  pay  for  his  share.  How  did  the  two 
travellers  divide  the  money  ? 

12.  How  can  you  plant  nineteen  trees  in  five  rows, 
five  in  each  row  ? 

18.  Write  down  four  sixes,  so  as  to  make  67. 

14.  A  gentleman  sent  his  servant  with  a  present 
of  nine  ducks,  the  number  being  distinctly  marked 
on  the  box.  The  fellow  stole  three,  but  managed 
(without  altering  the  mark)  to  make  the  number  of 
ducks  correspond  with  the  mark  outside.  How  did 
he  do  it  ? 

ANSWERS  TO  ENIGMAS  IN  JULY  NUMBER. 
Double  Acrostic  Charade,  —  Foundation  Words 
—  Snow,  Drop.  Cross  Words  —  Snood,  never,  Ori- 
noco, whoop.  Anagrammatic  Enigmas.  —  1.  Paint 
2.  Australia.  8.  New  Orleans  4.  Amyir,  Prin- 
cess of  Media.  5.  Parepa  -  Rosa.  Charades,  —  1. 
Glass  Blower.  2.  Riverside.  Proverb  in  Picture.  — 
An  ill  cook  must  have  her  claver.  Adjectives  Com- 
pared.  —  No,  noah,  know'st;  bee,  beer,  beast :  row, 
roar,  roast ;  tay,  tear,  taste ;  I,  ice,  iced ;  Lee,  Lear, 
least ;  go,  gore,  ghost ;  bay,  bear,  baste ;  pay,  pear, 
paste;  a,  air,  'aste;  hay,  hair,  haste;  way,  wan>, 
waste ;  weigh,  ware,  waist ;  bow,  bore,  boast ;  co, 
core,  coaat ;  hoe,  hoar,  host. 
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Monday  .  . 
Tuesday.  . 
Wednesday 
Thursday  . 
Friday  .  .  . 
Satarday.  . 
Sunday . 
Monday  .  . 
Tuesday .  . 
Wednesday 
Thursday  . 
Friday  .  .  . 
Saturday .  . 
Sunday. 
Monday  .  . 
Tuesday .  . 
Wednesday 
Thursday  . 
Friday  .  .  . 
Saturday .  . 
Sunday . 
Monday  .  . 
Tuesday  .  . 
Wednesday 
Thursday  . 
Friday  .  .  . 
Saturday .  .  27 
Sunday .  I  28 
Monday  .  .  ;  29 
Tuesday  .  . 
Wednesday 


Columbus  sailed  from  Palos,  1492. 
Calais  surrendered  to  Edward  II L,  1347. 

Prince  Alfred  of  En^^land  born,  1844. 
Battle  of  ThermopylflB,  480  b.  c. 

[1842. 
Ashbnrton  Treaty  concluded  at  Washington, 
Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Va.,  1862. 

William  Blake,  Visionary,  died,  1828. 

[1248. 
The  still  unfinished  Cologne  Cathedral  begun. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  bom,  1771. 
First  me«sage  over  Atlantic  Cable,  1860. 
Frederick  the  Great  died,  1786.  [Va.,  1587. 

First  English  child  bom   in  America,  Boanokc, 


IlartfDrd  Chftrter  Oak  blown  down,  1856. 
Yacht  America  champion  of  the  world,  1851. 
Commodore  Perry  died,  1820. 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572. 
Commodore  Preble  died,  1807. 


Hudson  discorered  Delaware  Bay,  1609. 

Second  battle  of  Bull  Rnn,  1862. 
John  Bunyan  died,  1688. 
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A  Book  of  125  closely  printed  pages,  lately  issued,  contains  a  list  of  the  best  American 
Advertising  Mediums,  giving  the  names,  circulations,  and  full  particulars  concerning  the 
leading  Daily  and  Weekly  Political  and  Family  Newspapers,  together  with  all  those  having 
large  circulations,  published  in  the  interest  of  Religion,  Agriculture,  Literature,  etc.,  etc. 
Every  Advertiser,  and  every  person  who  contemplates  becoming  such,  will  find  this  book 
of  great  value.     Mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents. 
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The  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Leader,  in  its  issue  of  May  29,  1870,  says :  — 

**  The  firm  of  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  which  issues  this  interesting  and  valuable  book,  is  the  largest  and  best  Advertising 
Ajjency  in  the  United  States,  and  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  advertise  their 
business  soientifloallj  and  systematioaUy  in  such  a  way:  that  is,  so  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  publicity  for  tha 
least  expenditure  of  money.*' 


rpO  AUTHORS.  -A  $1,000  Premium  la  offered  for  the 
_L  bc«t  MS3.  to  make  a  book  of  400  16mo  pagM.  "  Suitable  for 
joong  men  and  women ;  practical,  IngtrucfeiTe,  and  attractive  ;  full 
of  vitality  and  stimulus.**  May  or  may  not  be  in  the  form  of  a 
Story. 
MSS.  received  antil  September  1,  by 

D.  LOTUROP  &  CO.,  Boston, 
Poblirhers  of  the  popular  $600  Priie  Stories  (eight  beautiful  $1.60 
volumes).  whoM  high  literary  merit  and  religious  tone  tender  them 
moat  desirable  books  for  flunlly  leading. 
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LIFE  OF  CHRIST  and 

BUNYAN'S   PILGRIM'S  PBOGRESS. 
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The  works  are  now  ready  for  deliyery.  Address, 
for  Catalogue  of  the  best  seUlng  Subscription  Books 
published, 

Vr.  W.  HABDINO,  Philadelphia,  Publisher. 


STAR   PUZZLE. 

How  to  fold  a  square  piece  of  paper  so  that  with  one  cot 
of  tbe  scissors  a  perfect  five-pointed  Star  will  be  formed.  This 
pleasing  novelty  sent,  with  full  particulars,  on  receipt  of  10 
cents  and  stamp. 

T.  BOBEBTS, 
109  Macdougal  Street,  New  York. 
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years  bj  the  house  of  Lorillard.  Thin  unount  is  not  exceeded  by 
any  Tobacco  house  in  the  world. 

Their  Century  Cheivlns  Tobaceo  is  now  made  of  choice, 
sweet,  re-dried,  and  sun-cured  leaf  of  the  best  attainable  varieties. 

L.OKILLARD*S  Yacht  Club  Smokiuff  is  made  of  Oro- 
noka,  or  Hyco  Leaf,  of  N.  G.  and  Va.,  esteemed  among  judges  as  the 
finest  tobacco  for  the  purpose  ever  Ibund,  and  prepared  by  an 
original  and  patented  process,  wbenby  the  bitter  and  acrid  proper- 
ties, as  well  as  the  nicotiuf,  is  extracted,  rendering  it  mild  and 
harmless  to  nervous  constitutions ;  it  has  a  delightful  aroma,  leaves 
no  disagreeable  taste,  and  will  not  bum  the  tongue  if  a  good  pipe  is 
used. 

The  Eureka  Smoklns  is  also  a  fiivorite  brand,  being  made 
of  choice  Tirginla,  and  always  bums  ftee  and  smooth ;  has  an 
agreeable  flavor,  but  is  of  heavier  body  than  the  Yacht  Club,  and 
cheaper  in  price.  By  mixing  these  two  together  an  article  of  any 
desired  strength  may  be  obtained. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  LoriUard's  Smoking, 
would  say  over  10,000,000  packages  were  sold  during  1869,  and 
still  the  demand  Increases. 


(Q^O  ^O  ^  Month  with  Stencil  and  Key  Cheek  Dies.    Don't 
flD^^yJ  foil  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free.    Address 
S.  M.  aPKNOXA,  Bzmttleboro',  Tt. 
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The  Christian  Union, 

(16    PAGES,   LARGE   QUARTO,) 

/Ln  UnaeotArian,  Independent  Journal,  deroted  to  Religion,  Morals,  Reform,  Foreign  and  Domestic  lfev9 
of  the  Church,  and  the  World,  Ijiterature,  Science,  Art,  Agriculture,  Trade,  Finance,  eta,  etc.; 

And  containing  Household  Stories^  Choice  Poems^  Wcdks  with  the  Children^  etc  ^  embracing  Contributions  from  wi$^ 

known  and  eminent  Writers. 
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ifu>  feature!*  that  are  soon  to  be  added  are  a  Domestic  Department,  under  the  charge  ff  Mrs.  H.  W.  Beecher,  and  a 
story  ny  Mrs.  Stowe;  and  the  old  departments  of  the  paper  continually  grow  in  vigor  and  interest" 
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H.  L.  StepbeiiB'8  capital  fyootiMpieces.  It  alone  is  well  worth 
the  price  of  the  magazine  foe  Itie  year.  The  conteuta  are  no 
lesa  attractive,  and  enough  to  set  half  the  little  ones  who  re- 
ceive the  *  Riverside '  crazy.  It  is  safe,  however,  and  we  de- 
light to  give  it  a  very  hearty  indorsement.**  —  Neioark  Moi-n- 
ing  RegiUer, 

"'  To  praise  that  bright  and  luscious  child*»  and  youth's 
magazine,  the  '  Riverside/  seema  quits  as  superfluous  ^s  to 
attempt  to  paint  a  lily  or  adorn  a  rose  Its  ver}'  presence, 
before  yet  its  pages  are  cut,  —  with  its  flower- wreathed  cover, 
in  red,  white,  and  blue,  — is  like  a  broad  beam  of  sunshine 
bursting  in  at  the  window.  And  it  is  all  brightness;  the 
beauty  without  temptn  to  beauties  within.  We  should  like  to 
see  brought  together  in  one  multitudinous  group  all  the  thou- 
sands of  the  young  mnde  happy  each  month  with  the  first 
glimpse  at '  Riverside.'  One  little  girl  M-e  know  whose  hands 
fairly  tremble  as  she  eagerly  cuts  its  leaves;  and  the  best  of 
it  is  the  wholesome  effect  which  it  leaves  — the  settled  satis- 
faction with  which  each  page  is  gleaned,  and  each  pictuie 
devoured."  -^  Chicago  Railway  Review, 


"  This  magazine  continues  to  gain  npon  popular  favor,  and 
has  long  since  outstripped  all  competition  as  a  friend  and 
companion  of  young  people.  There  is  scarcely  any  subject 
interesting  to  them  that  it  does  not  touch  and  make  interest- 
ing. 

'*  The  illustrations  in  this  magazine  surpass  anything  of  the 
kind  now  published."  —  Dover  Bee,  JV.  II. 


"* Riverside'  for  June  unites  the  charming  and  grotesque 
in  that  remarkable  way  which  has  made  it  the  repository  of  so 
much  instruction  and  so  much  sport.  The  life  of  a  child  is 
so  near  akin  to  the  lives  of  birds  and  of  inspects  that  no  mag- 
azine which  fails  to  treat  of  robins  and  bee5,  and  of  laurels 
and  daisy-chains  as  well,  can  be  acceptable  to  the  little  folk. 
All  these  thing!%  are  treated  so  well  in  the  prei^ent  number 
that  the  magazine  forms  a  prize;  and  then  thoi^e  remarkable 
drawmgs  that  accompany  Anne  SilvernaiPs  sketch, '  Going  to 
School,'  are  so  realistic  that  they  must  be  delightful.  We 
can  imagine  nothing  better  in  the  way  of  periodical  literature 
for  children  than  this  number  of '  The  Riverside  Magazine.*  '* 
—  New  York  Btandard, 


"  The  proprietors  might  well  be  content  to  rest  the  gqpd 
name  of  this  periodical  for  the  young  people  on  the  contents 
of  the  May  number.  It  is  full  of  delicate  fancies  an^J^KOKe- 
All  pictures,  and  is  just  such  a  collection  of  light  Hieiatore 
an  an  intelligent  parent  may  put  into  the  hands  of  a,  child, 
with  an  assurance  that  it  will  teach  some  useful  leseons,  as 
well  as  aflbrd  innocent  enjoyment.  The  proper  direction  of 
a  child's  taste  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  aqd  ths 
'  Riverside  '  is  an  excellent  agent  to  this  end."  —  New  York 
Evening  PmU 

**  For  the  *  Riverside  '  we  confess  to  a  fe«>ling  of  peculiar 
favor.  It  is  unsectionaU  and  hearty  in  its  views,  so  healthful 
in  its  morality,  and  in  a  word,  so  brightly  intellectual  thmugb- 
out,  that  we  can  find  (to  be  figurative)  no  chink  or  cranny 
anywhere  about  its  armor  into  which  to  insert  a  cavil,  or  in- 
sinuate a  sharpened  criticism."  —  Augusta  (Ga.)  Com$titu- 
tionaltiL 


**  The  May  number  is  as  blithesome  as  the  menr  month  it 
ushers  in.  There  is  no  'juvenile*  extant  that  has  such  an 
able  corps  of  writers,  and  who  understand  so  faithfully  what 
the  childish  intellect  require,  than  the  contributors  to  the 
'  Riverside.*  '*  —  Witmington  (DeL)  PotL 

"  '  The  Riverside  Magazine,*  published  by  Hurd  &  Hough- 
ton, is  as  nearly  faultless  in  its  mechanical  execution  as  good 
taste  and  rare  skill  can  make  it.  But  its  complete  externa] 
finish  is  its  lesst  recommendation.  The  intrinsic  value  of  its 
contents  renders  it  a  most  valuable  and  instructive  compan- 
ion for  the  young.  The  fi on tis pieces,  grotesque  in  concep- 
tion, always  striking  and  amusing,  as  stimulants  of  the  im- 
agination and  R  sense  of  humor,  are  worth  more  than  the 
price  of  the  magazine."  —  Gardiner  Home  JoumaL 


"  It  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  graromar-ecbool 
scholars  in  general  if  some  cho'ce  periodical  were  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  tlie  reading  books  that  are  pored  over  and  drilled 
upon  until  they  become  utteriy  distasteful;  or  at  least  if  their 
reading  books  were  to  be  supplemented  by  the  fresh,  interest- 
ing matter  of  a  periodical I  should  decide  upon 

the  '•  Riverside '  as  the  right  periodical  for  the  purpose,  beyond 
all  question."  —  From  an  Kmintnt  Kducaior  ami  SckctJ  Super- 
intendent. 

**  There  is  no  trash  in  this  magazine.**  —  Illinois  Ttacher. 
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THE  MOST   EXTRAORDINARY   THING. 


BY  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 


The  one  who  could  do  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  should  have  the  king's  daughter  and  the 
half  of  his  kingdom. 

The  young  men,  yes,  the  old  ones  too,  strained 
all  their  wits,  their  nerves,  and  muscles;  two 
ate  themselves  to  death  and  one  drank  himself 
dead,  to  do  the  Most  Extraordinary  thing  most  to 
their  liking.  But  that  was  not  the  way  it  was 
to  be  done.  The  little  boys  in  the  street  tried 
to  spit  on  the  small  of  their  own  backs.  That 
seemed  to  them  the  most  extraordinary  thing  to 
do. 

On  a  certain  day  there  was  to  be  an  exhibi- 
tion of  what  each  had  to  show  as  his  ^  Most  Ex- 
traordinary." Judges  were  appointed  from 
children  of  three  years  up  to  folks  of  ninety. 
It  was  a  grand  Exposition  of  Extraordinary 
things,  but  all  were  soon  agreed  that  the  Most 
Extraordinary  was  a  great  hall  clock  in  a  case, 
singularly  contrived  outside  and  in.  When  the 
clock  struck,  out  came  animated  figures  that 
showed  what  hour  was  struck.  It  was  twelve 
whole  representations,  with  moving  figures  that 
sang  and  spoke.  It  surely  was  the  Most  Ex- 
traordinary thing,  said  the  people. 

The  clock  struck  (mcy  and  Moses  stood  on  the 
Mount  and  wrote  down  on  the  tables  of  the 
law  the  first  pjreat  commandment:  "There  is 
one  only  true  God."  The  clock  struck  twoy  «nd 
the  Garden  of  Paradise  w^  seen,  with  Adam 
and  Eve  meeting  —  two*  Luppy  people ;  without 
owning  so  much  as  a  clothes-press  they  were 
betrothed.  At  the  stroke  of  three,  the  Three 
Holy  Kings   appeared,  only  one  of  them  was 
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black  as  coal :  he  could  not  help  that,  it  was  the 
sun  that  scorched  him  ;  they  came  bringing  in- 
cense and  precious  gifts.  When  four  sounded, 
the  Seasons  came :  Spring  with  a  cuckoo  on  a 
budding  beech  bough ;  Summer  with  a  grass- 
hopper on  a  ripe  ear  of  com ;  Autumn  with  an 
empty  stork's  nest  —  the  birds  had  flown  away ; 
Winter  with  an  old  crow  that  could  tell  stories, 
perched  on  the  corner  of  the  stove,  —  old  stories 
of  by-gone  days.  At  Jive  o'clock,  the  five  senses 
were  seen  :  Sight  came  in  the  shape  of  a  spec- 
tacle-maker ;  Hearing  was  a  copper-smith  ;  Smell 
sold  violets  and  anemones ;  Taste  was  a  cook ; 
and  Feeling  an  undertaker,  with  crape  down  to 
his  heels;  The  clock  struck  six;  there  sat  a 
gamester  who  threw  a  die,  and  it  fell  tHe  highest 
side  up  with  sixes  on  it  Then  the  seven  days  of 
the  week,  or  the  seven  deadly  sins,  —  folks  could 
not  tell  which,  for  they  heard  them  all  at  once, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  them.  Then 
came  a  choir  of  monks  and  sang  the  eight 
o'clock  vesper  song.  At  the  stroke  of  nine  the 
Nine  Muses  came  out :  one  was  employed  at  the 
astronomical  observatory  ;  one  at  the  records 
room ;  the  rest  were  at  the  theatre.  When  ten 
struck,  Moses  stepped  forth  with  the  tables  of 
the  law ;  thereon  were  all  God's  commandments, 
and  they  were  ten  in  all.  The  clock  struck 
again,  when  small  boys  and  girls  sprang  dancing 
out ;  they  played  a  play  and  sang  a  song  to  iti. 

"  All  the  way  to  heaven 
The  dock  has  struck  eleven." 

And  that  it  did  strike.  Now  came  the  stroke  of 
twelve^  when  the  watchman  marched   out  with 
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'-.  and  all  grew  wondrous 
scarcely  room  for 
lie  stroke  of  twelve, 
with  his  great  cape 
lis  a  prodigious  cou- 
nt straight  up  to  the 
11  ou  the  forehead  with 

■.    "  Like  for  like  ;  now 
the   master   too.      We 

inish,  —  the  whole  of  this 

he  candles  round  about  in 

)  great  flowers  of  light,  and 

(T  the  roof  sent  forth  clear 

iie   organ  sounded   of  itself. 

•1  tliat  thej  had  lived  to  see 

«linary  thing. 

summon  the  right  one ! "  said 

"  the  one  that  made  the  work  of 

my  lawful  husband  and  lord." 

J  in  the  church;  the  whole  peo- 

train  ;  all  were  happy,  all  blessed 

as  no  one  who  was  envious ;  yes, 

Most  Extraordinary  thing. 


.N    BUILT; 


t'xpected  to  be  put  to  any  immediate  service, 
.  were  therefore  tuhied  into  a  pasture-field, 
VQ  being  no  room  in  the  stables.     All  that 
•y  he  wandered  freely  over  the  estate,  and  en- 
>yed  himself  quite  well,  inspecting  the  beauties 
lud  conveniences  of  a  well-kept  English  estate. 
Thompson  was  in  the  house  most  of  the  time, 
attending  to  his  master,  and  Mr.  Nichols  he  saw 
not  at  all.    Except  at  meal-times  he  had  no  com- 
pany whatever,  and  so   had   plenty  of  time   to 
-    think,  and  the  result  of  his  thoughts  was  that  he 
lit    could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  see  of  what  par- 
be    ticular  use  he  was  to  be  to  any  one  in  Lincoln- 
no-    shire.     At   night   he    found   that  there  was  no 
ard    place  for  him  to  sleep  but  the  same   stable-loft ; 
y  he    and  he  therefore  lay  down  on  bis  Qtraw  in  a  very 
-  was    bad   humor,   and   awoke   very   early  in   pretty 
•lished    much  the  same  frame  of  mind.     After  breakfast 
lid  the    on  that  second  day  he  walked  down  to  the  bot- 
Is  were    tom  of  the  lawn,  and,  taking  a  seat  on  a  low 
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his  heavy  cape  and  morning  star ;  *  he  sang  the 

old  watdi  song,  — 

«« *Tfra8  ftt  the  midoight  hour 
Our  SevMHiFf  be  was  boni/*  — 

and  while  he  sang,  the  roses  grew  and  grew  into 
angels'  heads  resting  on  rainbow -hued  wings. 


It  was  goodly  to  hear,  it  was  charming  to 
see.  The  whole  thing  was  an  amazing  work  of 
art,  the  Most  Extraordinary  thing,  said  every 
one.  The  artist  was  a  young  man,  good-hearted, 
child-like,  a  true  friend  and  help  to   his   poor 

*  The  popular  name  for'  the  staff  which  the  watchman  used 
to  carry.  It  is  a  ponderoos  club  with  spikes  in  the  bulging 
head. 


parents ;  he  was  worthy  of  the  princess  and  the 
half  of  the  kingdom. 

The  day  for  announcing  the  decision  had 
come,  the  whole  town  was  dressed  up,  and  the 
princess  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  country  that 
had  been  newly  stuffed  with  curled  hair,  but  still 
it  had  not  been  made  any  more 
comfortable  or  agreeable.  The 
judges  round  about  looked  very 
slyly  at  him  who  was  to  get  the 
prize,  and  he  stood  there  so  hap- 
py and  proud;  his  fortune  wa9 
won,  he  had  done  the  Most 
Extraordinary  thing. 

" Nay,  that  shall  I  now  do!" 
suddenly  cried  out  a  long  legged 
working  -  fellow.  ^  I  am  the 
man  for  the  Most  Extraordinary 
thing!"  and  so  he  swung  a 
great  axe  at  the  work  of  art 
"Crick,  crack,  crash!"  there 
lay  the  whole  thing.  Wheels  and 
feathers  flew  about  It  was  a 
grand  ruin.  **  I  could  do  that !  *• 
said  the  man ;  "  my  work  has 
beat  his,  and  kuock^  you  at  the 
same  time.  I  have  done  the 
Most  Extraordinary  thing!" 

"  Ruined  such  a  work  of  art ! " 
said  the  judges ;  "  yes,  that  was 
the  Most  Extraordinary  thing.' 
All  the  people  said  the  same 
thing,  and  so  he  was  to  have 
the  princess  and  half  the  king- 
dom; for  a  law  is  a  law,  even 
if  it  is  the  most  extraordinary 
thing. 

They  sounded  the  trumpets 
from  the  ramparts  and  from  all 
the  towers  in  to^^Ti :  "  The  nup- 
tials are  to  be  celebrated ! "  The 
princess  was  not  particularly 
pleased  at  it,  but  she  looked 
pretty  and  was  most  expensively 
dressed.  The  church  was  bright 
with  lights  in  the  evening;  it 
looked  best  then.  The  ladies  of 
rank  in  the  town  sang  in  procession,  and  led  the 
bride  ;  the  knights  sang,  and  they  accompanied 
the  bridegroom;  he  strutted  as  stiffly  as  if  he 
never  could  be  knocked  over. 

Now  they  stopped  singing ;  it  was  so  still 
that  one  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  on  the 
ground ;  bnt  in  the  midst  of  the  quiet  there  was 
a  great, noise  and  a  crash ;  the  great  church  doors 
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flew  open,  and  ^  fKK>m  I  boom  I "  all  the  works 
of  the  clock  came  marching  out  through  the 
doorway,  and  halted  between  the  bride  and 
groom. 

Dead  men  cannot  walk  again,  —  that  we  know 
very  well,  —  but  a  work  of  art  can  go  again  ! 
The  body  was  shattered  to  pieces,  but  not  the 
spirit ;  the  spirit  of  art  made  a  joke,  and  in- 
deed it  was  no  joke  I 

The  work  of  art  stood  there  as  really  as  when 
it  was  whole  and  untouched.  The  clock  struck 
one  stroke  afler  another,  right  on  to  twelve,  and 
the  figures  crowded  out:  first  Moses,  shining 
as  if  flame  issued  from  his  forehead ;  he  flung 
the  heavy  stone  tables  of  the  law  at  the  bride- 
groom's feet  and  &stened  them  to  the  church 
floor. 

**•  I  cannot  lift  them  again  I "  said  Moses. 
"  You  have  broken  my  arms ;  stand  there  where 
you  are.** 

Now  came  Adam  and  Eve,  the  three  Wise 
Men  of  the  £ast,  and  the  four  Seasons  ;  each  said 
his  disagreeable  truth,  ^  Shame  on  you  I  "  But 
he  was  not  ashamed. 

All  the  figures  that  showed  each  hour  came 


forth  out  of  the  clock,  and  all  grew  wondrous 
big ;  it  was  as  if  there  were  scarcely  room  for 
the  real  men,  and  when,  at  the  stroke  of  twelve, 
the  watchman  stepped  forth  with  his  great  cape 
and  morning  star,  there  was  a  prodigious  con- 
fusion. The  watchman  went  straight  up  to  the 
bridegroom  and  struck  him  on  the  forehead  with 
his  morning  star. 

'*  Lie  there ! "  said  he.  "  Like  for  like  ;  now 
we  are  revenged  and  the  master  too.  We 
vanish ! " 

And  80  they  did  vanish,  —  the  whole  of  this 
work  of  art.  But  the  candles  round  about  in 
the  church  grew  into  great  fiowers  of  light,  and 
the  gilded  stars  under  the  roof  sent  forth  clear 
streaming  light;  the  organ  sounded  of  itself. 
All  the  people  said  that  they  had  lived  to  see 
the  Most  Extraordinary  thing. 

''  Now  do  you  summon  the  right  one !  ^  said 
the  princess,  —  "  the  one  that  made  the  work  of 
art ;  he  is  to  be  my  lawful  husband  and  lord." 

And  he  stood  in  the  church ;  the  whole  peo- 
ple were  his  train ;  all  were  happy,  all  blessed 
him,  there  was  no  one  who  was  envious;  yes, 
that  was  the  Most  Extraordinary  thing. 


THE   HOUSE  THAT  JOHN   BUILT; 

B9  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON. 

V. 


THE    COW   WITH   THE   CRUMPLED   HOBN. 

The  remainder  of  John's  journey  into  Lin- 
colnshire was  performed  without  special  incident, 
and  he  reached  Carrigan  Hall  (the  house  to 
which  Mr.  Nichols  had  been  invited)  On  the 
evening  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  journey.  The 
house  was  filled  with  guests,  and  after  supper 
(which  John  found  himself  obliged  to  eat  in  the 
servants'  hall)  he  went  to  bed  in  a  loft  over  the 
stable,  in  company  with  some  hostlers  and  stable- 
boys.  Hoping,  however,  for  better  treatment 
when  the  arrangements  for  visitors  should  be 
perfected,  he  slept  the  sound  sleep  of  the  inno- 
cent ;  and  although  he  got  very  cold  toward 
morning,  he  did  not  complain.  The  next  day  he 
found  he  had  very  little  to  do,  as  Skittles  was 
taken  in  charge  by  some  of  the  accomplished 
stable  professors  belonging  to  the  place,  and  the 
two  other  horses  belonging  to  Mr.  Nichols  were 


not  expected  to  be  put  to  any  immediate  service, 
and  were  therefore  tuhied  into  a  pasture-field, 
there  being  no  room  in  the  stables.  All  that 
day  he  wandered  freely  over  the  estate,  and  en- 
joyed himself  quite  well,  inspecting  the  beauties 
and  conveniences  of  a  well-kept  English  estate. 
Thompson  was  in  the  house  most  of  the  time, 
attending  to  his  master,  and  Mr.  Nichols  he  saw 
not  at  all.  Except  at  meal-times  he  had  no  com- 
pany whatever,  and  so  had  plenty  of  time  to 
think,  and  the  result  of  his  thoughts  was  that  he 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  see  of  what  par- 
ticular use  he  was  to  be  to  any  one  in  Lincoln- 
shire. At  night  he  found  that  there  was  no 
place  for  him  to  sleep  but  the  same  stable-loft ; 
and  he  therefore  lay  down  on  his  ^traw  in  a  very 
bad  humor,  and  awoke  very  early  in  pretty 
much  the  same  fi*ame  of  mind.  After  breakfast 
on  that  second  day  he  walked  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lawn,  and,  takmg  a  seat  on  a  low 
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fence,  he  began  to  consider  his  condition  and 
prospects.  He  convinced  himself  with  very  lit- 
tle trouble,  that  he  had  made  a  great  mistake  in 
accepting  the  position  of  rider  to  Skittles.  Hav- 
ing taken  the  place  of  servant  when  necessity 
seemed  to  demand  it,  and  when  its  features  were 
by  no  menns  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  he  now 
found  that  he  was  about  to  experience  the  degra- 
dation which  must  always  accompany  such  a  po- 
sition, when  it  is  held  by  a  person  of  refined  dis- 
position and  education.  He  was  not  even  as  well 
off  as  Thompson,  who  was  a  valet,  and  conse- 
quently had  sleeping  accommodations  in  the 
house,  and  a  certain  amount  of  respect  from  his 
associates.  As  for  himself,  although  he  was  well- 
dressed,  and  of  remarkably  decent  appearance, 
he  was  nothing  but  a  stable-boy. 

While  thus  cogitating,  he  saw  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  come  down  the  lawn,  and  take 
seats  under  a  wide-spreading  oak,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  where  he  sat  The  ladies  took  pos- 
session of  several  seats  and  benches  which  stood 
under  the  tree,  but  there  were  not  enough  for 
all;  and  perceiving  a  garden-chair  near  him, 
John  jumped  dowj^  from  the  fence,  and  carried  it 
to  a  young  lady  who  was  yet  standing.  She 
took  it  and  thanked  him,  and  John  was  walkhig 
away,  when  a  gentleman  (one  of  the  finest  of  the 
party)  turned  to  him,  and  ordered  him  to  bring 
him  a  stool  from  under  a  tree  at  some  distance. 
John  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  for  he  was  not 
used  to  such  imperative  demands,  and  the  gentle- 
man repeated  -his  order  with  considerable  asperity. 
John,  however,  made  him  no  answer,  but  moved 
off. 

"  Do  you  hear  me,  sirrah  ?  "  shouted  the  gen- 
tleman ;  '*  bring  me  that  stool ! " 

Here  some  of  the  ladies  seemed  to  expostu- 
late, but  the  gentleman  said,  '^  He  is  Mr.  Nich- 
ols's servant." 

*<  That  may  be,"  cried  John,  ^  but  I  am  not 
yours,"  and  he  walked  off  to  the  house. 

Now  his  resolution  was  taken.  He  would  see 
Mr.  Nichols,  get  the  money  due  him,  and  return 
to  London.  Any  position,  even  that  of  political 
emissary,  was  better  than  that  of  a  servant,  sub- 
ject to  the  beck  and  call  of  any  and  everybody. 
But  Mr.  Nichols  was  away  shooting  with  some 
of  the  gentlemen.  So  the  morning  was  passed 
in  rambles  through  the  park,  and  in  very  gloomy 
ruminations  in  its  deepest  recesses. 

About  noon  he  came  up  to  the  servants'  din- 
ner, and  then  he  determined  to  go  to  the  house 
and  find  his  employer.  He  ascended  the  high 
steps  at  the  iront  of  the  mansion,  and  found  him- 


self in  a  wide  and  spacious  halL  Meeting  a  man 
in  livery,  he  asked  of  him  where  he  could  find 
Mr.  Nichols.  The  man  replied,  without  stop- 
ping, that  he  did  not  know  the  gentleman.  An- 
other servant,  however,  told  him  that  Mr.  Nidi- 
ols  was  still  in  the  fields,  but  he  supposed  be 
would  be  back  to  luncheon.  John  therefore  went 
out  into  the  park  again,  and  afler  travelling  aboat 
for  an  hour  or  two,  returned  to  the  house.  He 
walked  through  the  hall  a  second  time,  bat  it 
seemed  entirely  deserted.  Just  as  he  was  leav- 
ing in  despair,  he  met  the  young  lady  to  whoin 
he  had  given  a  seat  She  had  a  basket  in  her 
hand,  and  a  garden-hat  tied  upon  her  head.  He 
was  about  to  speak  to  her,  but  a  certain  diffi- 
dence, born  of  his  new  position,  restrained  him. 
But  she  spoke  to  him.  ^  Are  you  looking  for 
any  one  ?  "  said  she. 

He  then  told  her  of  whom  he  was  in  seardi, 
and  she  said  that  Mr.  Nichols  had  been  at  luncfa, 
and  was  probably  on  the  terrace,  with  the  rest  of 
the  company. 

^  Then,"  said  John,  ^  I  cannot  speak  to  him 
now.     I  wish  to  see  him  alone." 

The  young  lady  looked  at  him  curiously.  ^  Are 
you  Mr.  Nichols's  servant  ?  "  said  she. 

*^  Indeed,  Miss,  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am 
or  not,"  replied  John. 

''That's  strange,"  said  she.  '^I  should  think 
you  would  know  that" 

''  On  second  thoughts,  Miss,"  said  he,  **  I  may 
say  that  I  am  not" 

^  I  thoifght  you  did  not  look  like  one,"  said 
she.  ^  If  you  like,  I  will  send  some  one  to  call 
Mr.  Nichols." 

''  O  no,  Miss,"  said  John,  ^  I  can  wait.  But  I 
am  Yery  much  obliged  to  you." 

At  this  moment  several  persons  entered  the 
hall,  and  John  was  about  to  leave,  when  the 
young  lady,  who  was  as  warm-hearted  as  she  wns 
impulsive  and  inquisitive,  and  who  fancied  that 
there  was  an  interesting  history  attached  to  this 
handsome,  intelligent  boy,  who  did  not  seem 
to  know  whether  he  was  a  servant  or  not,  said 
to  John,  <' Would  you  mind  carrying  this  bas- 
ket ?  I  am  going  into  the  garden  to  cat  some 
flowers." 

John  was  glad  enough  to  carry  the  basket,  and 
he  followed  the  lady  through  a  side-door  into  an 
old-fashioned  garden,  where,  while  she  was  cut- 
tmg  china  -  asters,  chrysanthemums,  and  great 
bright  dahlias,  she  so  ingeniously  questioned  her 
companion,  that  she  soon  became  acquainted  with 
his  whole  history.  The  story  delighted  her  ;  but 
when  he  came  to  the  account  of  his  meeting  with 
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the  little  maiden  of  the  Stone- post   Farm,  she 
laughed  outright 

«  What !  "  she  cried.  «*  Little  Betty  Miller  ? 
Why,  she  lives  just  below  my  father's  place.  My 
father  is  Sir  Humphrey  Barker  "  — 

^  Why,  he  is  the  magistrate  whose  name  fright- 
ened away  the  horse- thieves/'  said  John. 

"  I  wish  they  had  been  taken  before  him,"  said 
Miss  Barker.     "  The  wretches  ! " 

After  John's  story  was  entirely  finished,  Miss 
Barker  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  when 
he  left  Mr.  Nichols ;  and  he  replied  that  he  sup- 
posed he  would  go  back  to  London,  but  that  he 
was  very  tired  of  that  city,  since  he  found  it  so 
hard  to  get  employment  there.  He  should  return 
to  Germany  as  soon  as  he  whs  able,  for  he  longed 
for  free  country  life  once  more.  Miss  Barker 
reflectexi  for  a  moment  "  Why  do  you  not  try 
country  life  here  ?  "  she  siCid.  **  I  have  no  doubt 
if  you  were  to  apply  to  my  father,  he  would  give 
you  something  to  do  on  his  estate.  He  is  quite 
old  now,  and  employs  ever  so  many  bailiffs  and 
stewards,  and  I  know  not  what  persons  of  the 
kind.  If  you  like,  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to 
him." 

John  thought  very  well  of  this  plan ;  and  as 
they  were  returning  to  the  house,  she  promised 
to  give  him  a  letter  that  evening.     When  he  bad 
carried  her  basket  for  her  to  the  door  of  her 
room,  and  had  just  entered  the  great  hall  again, 
he  met  Mr.  Nichols.     "  O  ho ! "  said  that  gentle- 
man.    **Here    you   are!     I  harve  been  hearing 
pretty  accounts   of    you.     Lord    Peter    Connys 
tells  me  you  have  been  very  impertinent  to  him." 
John's  reply  to  this  rather  surprised  Mr.  Nich- 
ols.    He  told  him  that  he  was  not  willing  to  be 
the  under-servant  of  everybody  in  general,  and 
that  he  expected  to  be  treated  with  decency,  in 
whatever  station  he  occupied.      He  went  on  to 
state  his  grievances,  in  decided,  but  respectful  lan- 
guage, and  informed  Mr.  Nichols  that  as  there  was 
nothing  here  that  he  could  do  in  his  service,  he 
requested  to  be  paid  his  wages  and  his  expenses 
to  London,  where  he  wished  to  return  immedi- 
ately,   Mr.  Nichols  rubbed  his  chin,  looked  very 
hard  at  Jol)n,  and  then  told  him  that  he  had  ex- 
pected   him   to   ride  Skittles   back,  but  that  as 
there  was   really  nothing   in  particular  that  he 
could  do  here,  if  he  was  not  willing  to  be  a  boy 
of  all  work,  he  thought  he  had  better  go.  Prom- 
ising to  pay  him  his  wages  in  the  mornmg,  Mr. 
Nichols    then    turned  on  his  heel  and  left  him. 
But  the  owner  of  the  noble  Skittles  could  not  rid 
himself  of  all  conoem  about  his  young  rider,  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.     That  evening  Miss  Barker 


attacked  him,  and  by  dint  of  judicious  sugges- 
tions, and  persevering  attention  to  the  subject, 
she  got  a  far  better  character  for  John  than  Mr. 
Nichols  would  ever  have  thought  of  giving  him, 
if  left  to  himself.  And  yet  John  deserved  every 
word  of  it 

Armed  with  the  letter  which  Miss  Barker  gave 
him  in  the  morning  (for  he  had  gone  to  his  straw 
lor>g  before  it  was  written  on  the  previous  even- 
ing), he  left  Carrigan  Hall,  and,  not  wishing  to 
spend  his  small  stock  of  money  in  stage  fares,  he 
walked  the  forty  miles  that  lay  between  him  and 
the  estate  of  Sir  Humphrey  Barker. 

John's  life  for  the  succeeding  year  or  two  can- 
not be  described  in  full.  He  was  received  with 
some  favor  by  Sir  Humphrey,  owing  of  course  to 
Miss  Barker's  letter,  and  was  given  a  probation- 
ary situation  under  the  steward.  Finding  that 
he  was  a  good  accountant,  and  a  smart  fellow 
generally,  Sir  Humphrey  in  a  few  months  made 
him  an  assistant  bailiff;  and  as  the  bailiff  him- 
self was  an  old  and  rather  infirm  man,  it  was  not 
long  before  John  performed  most  of  his  duties, 
and  made  himself  very  useful  to  the  old  baronet, 
who  placed  a  considerable  degree  of  confidence 
in  him. 

John  now  found  himself  very  well  situated. 
He  was  learning  a  great  deal  about  the  manage- 
ment of  farms  and  forests,  and,  although  not 
making  much  money,  was  supporting  himself 
very  comfortably.  In  his  good  fortune,  he  did 
not  forget  his  old  friends.  He  wrote  to  the 
Koppels,  to  Father  Anselm  (although  he  felt 
that  he  had  been  unfairly  used  by  him),  and  to 
Mr.  James.  But  with  the  exception  of  one  let- 
ter from  Mother  Koppel,  who  assured  him  that 
nothing  had  happened  to  change  her  affection  for 
him,  and  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  births 
and  deaths  in  Neustadt,  he  received  no  answers 
to  any  of  his  communications.  So,  feeling  that 
he  was  alone  in  the  world,  he  set  to  work,  as 
well  as  a  boy  may,  to  make  the  best  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  him.  Of  course  he  often 
saw  Betty  Miller,  and  these  two  became  quite 
good  friends,  much  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
Widow  Miller.  This  worthy  person  had  very 
high  ideas  about  Betty's  making  a  good  match. 
Her  daughter  would  have  a  very  comfortable 
property  when  she  became  of  age,  and  she  did 
not  want  to  see  her  throw  it  away  on  a  penniless 
Dutchman,  as  it  pleased  her  to  call  our  young 
friend  John,  —  although  she  never  would  have 
thought  him  anything  but  an  Englishman,  if 
John  had  not  told  Betty  all  about  himself.  But 
the  anxious  widow  gave  herself  a  great  deal  of 
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unnecessary  trouble.  John  and  Betty  thought 
no  more  about  getting  married  than  you  or  I  do. 
What  they  might  think  about  it  in  a  few  years, 
when  they  were  grown  up,  I  don't  know  ;  but  at 
present  they  were  a  boy  and  girl,  and  John  only 
thought  of  Betty  as  a  good  friend,  to  whom  he 
might  talk  more  freely  and  pleasantly  than  he 
could  to  anybody  else.  But  the  widow  did  not 
look  upon  things  in  that  light  She  had  now 
but  one  great  desire,  and  that  was  to  get  John 
out  of  the  neighborhood.  She  could  not  forbid 
him  her  house,  for  he  frequently  came  there  on 
business,  and  she  had  no  idea  of  offending  Sir 
Humphrey.  But  if,  any  fine  afternoon,  she  could 
have  got  John  on  a  catapult,  and  tossed  him  over 
into  the  next  county,  she  would  have  eaten  her 
supper  with  a  relish  that  she  had  not  known  for 
several  months.     But  she  had  no  catapult 

One  morning,  late  in  the  fall,  John  was  riding 
along  the  road,  a  few  miles  from  Sir  Humphrey's 
domains.  He  had  been  to  a  town  about  six  miles 
distant,  and  was  now  returning  on  *^01d  Colo- 
nel," an  ancient  horse,  once  a  fine  hunter,  but 
now  a  superannuated  beast,  whose  principal  duty 
was  to  carry  the  employes  of  the  estate  when 
they  made  short  business  trips  in  the  surrounding 
country. 

As  he  was  thus  comfortably  jogging  along  this 
fine  morning  in  the  fall,  old  Colonel  heard  some- 
thing, and  he  pricked  up  his  ears.  John  heard 
something  also,  and  (figuratively)  he  pricked  up 
his  ears  too.  What  they  heard  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. It  was  the  horn  of  the  hunter  that  one 
hears  on  the  hill.  It  was  not  long  before  John, 
looking  sharply  over  the  fields  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  saw  a  little  red  thing  rushing  along  under 
the  shelter  of  a  hedge,  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  Then,  dashing  over  the  top  of 
a  low  hill,  ci^me  a  pack  of  eager  hounds  in  full 
cry,  and  careering  madly  after  the  fox.  Follow- 
ing them,  soon  appeared  the  hunters  on  their  gal- 
loping horses,  with  their  bright  red  coats,  their 
inspiriting  horn,  and  their  •*  Tallyhos !  "  which 
sounded  so  cheerily  in  the  morning  air.  When 
these  sounds  and  sights  greeted  his  ears  and  eyes, 
old  Colonel  snuffed  the  air,  and  tossed  his  head. 
The  spirit  of  old  times  came  upon  him,  and  he 
turned  round  in  the  road  as  though  he  would  leap 
the  hedge,  and  gallop  wildly  after  the  hounds. 
As  for  John,  he  was  all  on  fire  to  follow  the 
hunt.  He  knew  that  the  fox  was  nearly  run 
down,  and  if  he  could  only  be  in  at  the  death ! 
But  he  also  knew  that  he  had  no  more  right  to 
ride  his  master's  horse  in  a  fox-hunt,  than  he  had 
to  borrow,  without  leave,  Sir  Humphrey's  coat, 


or  to  put  on  his  top-boots  to  take  a  walk  m 
muddy  weather.  He  also  knew  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  be  back  by  noon,  as  a  man  firom  a  dis- 
tance was  to  be  with  Sir  Humphrey  at  that  time, 
and  John  had  a  report  to  make  about  this  morn- 
ing's business,  which  should  be  made  before  that 
man  arrived.  But  John  was  a  boy  (folks  were 
not  grown  up  at  seventeen  in  those  days),  and 
as  the  hunt  was  nearing  a  point  nearly  oppodie 
to  him  in  the  fields,  he  put  old  Colonel  at  a 
low  hedge  by  the  roadside,  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment the  venerable  beast  went  over  it  like  a  rab- 
bit 

"  Hurrah  I  now  I  Hi  —  boy  I  on  !  "  and  away 
went  John  at  a  pace  which  tlie  old  Colonel  had 
not  put  forth  for  many  a  year.  But,  like  that 
celebrated  candle  whidi  bums  brighter  toward 
the  close  of  its  career,  so  did  the  ancient  wiod 
and  speed  of  the  old  hunter  blaze  up  on  this  oc- 
casion. Fired  by  the  recollection  of  andeat 
glory,  he  bounded  over  a  narrow  ditch,  and 
struck  across  the  fields  at  a  tremendous  pace. 
The  fox  now  veered  his  course  toward  the  road, 
and  owing  to  Jolm's  having,  as  it  were,  the  io- 
side  track,  he  found  himself  in  a  few  minutes 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  hounds,  aiid  leading 
the  hunt  But  he  thought  very  little  of  his  po- 
sition. All  that  he  knew  was  that  the  fox  was 
just  there  ahead  of  him,  the  hounds  were  ahnost 
upon  the  fox,  and  he  was  nearly  on  the  hounds. 
'*  Hurrah !  "  cried  John.     **  The  dogs  have  got 

him!" 

« 

One  little  fence  to  clear,  and  he  would  be 
among  them.  ^  Hi,  Colonel  I  "  he  shouted,  and 
over  went  the  braye  horse,  like  a  shot  And 
down  he  came  upon  his  knees  on  the  other  side, 
and  over  his  hend  went  John.  Jumping  to  his 
feet  and  finding  he  was  not  hurt,  John  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  &is  horse.  But  the  old 
Colonel  did  not  want  any  assistance.  He  rolled 
over  on  his  side,  and  stretched  out  his  head.  In 
one  short  quarter  of  an  hour  he  had  used  up  sll 
the  spirit  and  strength  which  were  to  have  lasted 
him  for  several  years  of  gentle  trots.  He  had 
once  more  filled  his  heart  with  the  glory  of  the 
hunt,  and  his  heart  was  not  strong  enough  to 
hold  it ;  and  so  he  just  gave  one  16w  grunt  of 
triumphant  satisfaction,  and  died  upon  the  spot 

After  the  brush  had  been  seized  by  the  brave 
hunter,  who  was  in  reality  the  second  in  at  the 
death,  and  the  hounds  had  been  called  off,  and 
the  company  began  to  come  in  rapidly,  all  eyes 
were  attracted  by  the  sight  of  the  fUlow  who  bad 
killed  his  horse.  But  when  they  found  that  it 
was  only  Sir  Humphrey  Barker^s  young  man, 
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and  that  the  horse  was  some  old  beast  which  had 
no  business  there,  they  soon  left  John  to  himself 
and  his  troable.  But  not  so  the  huntsmen  and 
whippers-in.  They  abased  him  soundly  for  push- 
ing himself  in  the  front  of  gentlemen  who  were 
hunting,  and  they  hoped  that  his  master  would 
pay  him  well  for  killing  his  horse.  And  then 
they  went  away  with  their  dogs. 

Filled  with  grie^  shame,  and  self-reproach, 
with  not  a  little  apprehension  as  to  consequences, 
John  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  dead  horse, 
and  soundly  rated  himself  for  a  silly 
fool.  But  this  sort  of  thing  would 
do  him  no  good  ;  and  so  when  the 
last  of  the  men  had  disappeared* from 
view,  John  unstrapped  the  saddle, 
took  off*  the  bridle,  and  throwing  them 
over  his  shoulder,  made  for  the  high- 
road and  home.  He  had  not  walked 
more  than  half  a  mile  along  the  road 
before  he  heard  the  sound  of  wheels 
behind,  and,  turning,  saw  that  it  was 
the  Widow  Miller,  driving  herself  in 
her  little  spring-cart  Of  course  this 
good  lady  was  very  much  surprised 
to  see  John  marching  along  with  a 
saddle  and  bridle  upon  his  back  ;  and 
when  she  came  up  with  him,  she  was 
not  slow  in  making  the  most  particu- 
lar inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
unusual  method  of  travelling.  When 
she  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  en- 
tire story  out  of  him,  she  commenced, 
driving  slowly  by  his  side,  to  adminis- 
ter a  little  of  Uiat  article  known  as 
Job's  comfort.  So  heartily  glad  was 
she  that  something  had  happened 
which  might  possibly  act  as  a  cata- 
pult in  tossing  this  young  man  out  of 
the  county  before  things  went  so  far 
that  trouble  would  arise  about  her 
daughter,  that  she  could  not,  under 
the  sage  reflections  which  she  poured 
into  the  ear  of  poor  John,  conceal  her 
exultation. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  you  have  ruined  yonrself 
with  Sir  Humphrey.  He  will  never  let  you  stay 
on  his  place  after  such  a  piece  of  wicked  folly  as 
you  have  committed.  You  might  have  been 
bailiff  after  a  while,  or  even  steward,  when  you 
got  older,  if  you  had  known  how  to  behave 
yourself,  and  let  fox-hunting  be  for  your  betters. 
What  will  be  done  to  you,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know. 
You  will  surely  be  sent  away  ;  but  whether  you 
will  have  to  suffer  for  the  loss  of  the  horse,  I 


can't  tell.  You  have  certainly  done  a  foolish 
deed  this  time." 

**  Well,  I'm  sure  I  know  that,"  said  John,  with 
some  asperity.  ''  It's  no  use  telling  me  I've  made 
a  fool  of  myself.    I  know  it  very  well." 

"  That's  true,"  said  the  widow,  **  and  nothing 
more  can  be  made  of  it.  But  you  need  not 
carry  that  heavy  saddle  on  your  back.  Put  it 
in  the  cart,  and  I  will  take  it  for  you  as  far  as  I 

go- 

"  Thank  you,"  said  John,  shortly,  « Til  carry 


it  myself.''  He  wonld  have  dropped  down  beneath 
it  sooner  than  have  accepted  a  favor  from  the 
hands  of  a  woman  who  was  clearly  so  pleased 
with  his  misfortune.  Mrs.  Miller  seemed  a  little 
abashed  by  this  curt  refusal  to  owe  anything  to 
her,  as  her  conscience  told  her  directly  that  she 
desei-ved  the  rebuff;  but  she  quickly  recovered, 
and  prepared  to  drive  on  and  leave  John,  after 
she  had  given  him  another  small  piece  of  her 
mind. 

"  You  see,"  said  she,  **  it  don't  do  to  forget 
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your  place ;  and  besides,  your  time  is  not  your 
own,  but  your  master's,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
horse.  But  I  suppose  you  will  be  going  away 
from  this  neighborhood  directly  now,  for  nobody 
else  wants  their  horses  killed;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  your  next  place  you  will  remember 
the  lesson  which  this  day  has  taught  you.  Well, 
I  must  hurry  on.  Good-day,"  and  she  whipped 
up  her  pony.  She  had  not  gone  more  than  a 
hundred  yards,  when  John  called  to  her,  and  she 
immbdiately  pulled  up,  anxious  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say  to  her.  When  he  reached  her,  he 
said,  ''  If  I  don't  get  around  to  see  you  before  I 
go,  Mrs.  Miller,  remember  me  kindly  to  Betty." 

The  widow  answered  not  a  word  to  this,  but 
gave  her  pony  a  tremendous  crack,  and  away  sh^ 
went.  When  she  got  home  she  did  remember 
John  to  Betty  with  a  vengeance.  She  told  her 
daughter  the  whole  story  of  this  young  rascal's 
killing  his  master's  horse  ;  and  she  made  the  sin 
and  its  consequences  so  terrible,  that  poor  little 
Betty  cried  bitterly,  and  then  her  mother  sent 
her  to  bed. 

When  John  reached  the  mansion-house,  he 
found  that  his  story  had  preceded  him.  Some  of 
the  household,  who  had  been  at  the  hunt,  liad  de- 
tailed it  to  Sir  Humphrey,  and  nearly  everybody 
else,  and  had  added  the  adornments  generally 
thought  necessary  to  such  stories.  When  he  had 
put  away  the  saddle  and  bridle,  John  presented 
himself  at  the  library  door  of  the  old  baronet. 
**  Well,  well  1 "  said  Sir  Humphrey  ;  "  so  you 
have  got  back,  eh  ?  Perkins  has  been  here ; 
but  as  you  had  not  returned  to  tell  me  what 
they  would  give  for  the  wood  in  Ramsdale,  I 
could  make  no  bargain  with  him,  and  he  has 
gone.  I  have  heard  about  your  doings.  Now, 
just  stand  there,  and  tell  me  the  story  yourself, 
exactly  as  it  happened." 

John  was  very  glad  indeed  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  this,  and  he  told  the  whole  affair 
to  the  baronet,  exactly  as  he  remembered  it 
When  he  had  finished,  Sir  Humphrey  said,  — 
"  Well,  as  to  old  Colonel,  I  am  not  sorry  that  he 
died  as  he  did.  He  has  borne  me  many  a  time 
after  the  hounds,  and  was  the  best  horse  at  a 
ditch,  or  a  five-barred  gate,  in  all  Lincolnshire. 
He  died  as  he  should,  on  the  scene  of  his  glory. 
But  all  that  does  not  excuse  you,  Steiner,  for 
your  conduct.  You  have  neglected  my  business, 
and  killed  my  horse.  But  as  I  know  that  you 
are  young,  and  as  this  present  misdemeanor  is 
one  that  might  be  excused  on  that  ground,  I 
might  overlook  it,  if  it  were  not  for  the  example 
you  have  set  to  the  rest  of  my  people.  Therefore 


it  is  necessary  that  you  should  leave  my  service, 
although  I  am  sorry  to  part  with  you.  But  I 
cannot  have  any  man  of  mine  ridiij^  my  horses 
to  hunts.  However,  you  need  not  go  until  ^ 
end  of  the  month,  and  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to 
some  one  of  my  friends  over  in  Norfolk,  if  you 
would  like  to  go  there.  I  can  recommend  you 
as  a  good  young  fellow  to  have  about  a  farm,  or 
an  estate.*^ 

This  address,  though  kindly  delivered,  was  an 
exceedingly  mournful  one  to  John,  and  our  young 
friend  left  the  library  feeling  absolutely  miser- 
able. But,  after  the  first  two  or  three  days  ci 
the  week  which  remained  of  his  stay  with  the 
baronet,  he  took  care  to  do  his  best,  say  as  little 
as  possible,  and  care  as  little  as  possible  for  what 
he  heard.  Therefore  he  felt  better  in  his  mind, 
but  he  determined  that,  come  what  would,  he 
would  never  act  in  such  an  untrustworthy  man- 
ner again.  Of  course  it  was  easy  enough  to 
make  a  resolution  about  the  matter,  but  whether 
that  was  sufiUcient  or  not,  John  meant  welL 

It  is  probable  that  had  Miss  Barker  been  at 
home,  John  might  have  ifbund  a  powerful  fnend 
at  court  in  her ;  for,  although  she  had  nev^ 
taken  much  notice  of  him  while  he  lived  with  her 
father,  she  would  have  done  so  as  soon  as  he  got 
into  trouble,  and  became  talked  about  Bat  she 
was  away,  and  there  was  no  one  else  to  take 
John's  part.  However,  he  expected  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  so  was  not  disappointed ;  and  he 
made  his  preparations  to  go  to  Norfolk,  or  any- 
where else  where  Sir  Humphrey's  letter  might 
be  directed.  It  was  the  day  before  hia  intended 
departure  that  John  went  over  to  the  Widow 
Miller's,  to  bid  little  Betty  good-by.  He  had 
tried  to  meet  her  at  various  places  where  he  used 
occasionally  to  see  her,  but  he  had  always  £uled ; 
and  to-day  ho  determined  to  go  boldly  to  the 
house,  and  take  leave  of  his  young  friend.  He 
had  just  got  in  sight  of  the  gate,  which  led  up 
through  the  orchard  to  Mrs.  Miller's  house,  when 
he  saw  twd  persons  standing  there  talking  to 
each  other.  Approaching  nearer,  he  perceived 
that  one  was  Betty,  and  the  other^ —  Mr.  James ! 
Astonished  at  this  unlooked  for  meeting,  he  hur- 
ried forward  ;  but  when  he  saw  Mr.  James  stoop 
over  and  kiss  Betty,  his  amazement  knew  no 
bounds;  and  when  he  reached  them,  he  stood 
with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  said  never  a  word. 

«  What ! "  said  Mr.  James.  «  Do  you  not  re- 
member me  ?  Or  are  you  incensed  that  I  shonld 
have  kissed  this  yonng  lady  ?  You  will  not  mind 
my  doing  anything  of  the  kind,  John,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  your  father." 
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^^LiLT)"  said  her  mamma,  ^I  cannot  again 
tell  you  tor  stop  fretting/' 

Poor  Lilj  was  in  great  trouble.  Indeed,  her 
troubles  had  begun  the  night  before.  As  the 
rest  of  the  &mily  were  sitting  in  the  parlor,  they 
heard  very  loud  crying.  They  all  ran  up-stairs, 
and  found  Lily  sitting' on  the  floor,  and  the  sheets 
and  pillows  and  quilt  scattered  all  about  her. 
Michette,  the  white  kitten,  with  her  great  round 
tail  standing  straight  up  in  the  air,  and  her  white 
self  leaning  on  her  fore-paws,  was  all  ready  to 
jump  somewhere,  only  she  did  not  know  just 
where  to  make  the  jump.  She  had  rolled  her- 
self on  the  foot  of  the  bed  after  Lily  had  gone 
to  sleep,  and  so  she  went  off  on  the  floor  with 
everything  else.  The  bed  was  very  low,  and  the 
fall  not  great,  but  Lily  had  been  very  much 
frightened.  And  after  the  bed  had  been  made 
up  again  fresh,  and  Michette  was  a  little  snow- 
ball in  the  middle  of  the  basket,  where  she  gen- 
erally slept,  Lily  dreamed  of  falling  from  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  awoke  crying  again.  So  her 
mamma  took  her  into  her  own  bed,  adid  to  com- 
fort hdr  told  her  that  she  was  to  spend  the  next 
day  with  her  little  Cousin  Minnie,  in  the  Champs 
^lysees.  The  Champs  Elys^es  are  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  and  have  lovely  walks  and  gardens,  witJi 
beautiful  flowers  and  fountains.  Every  day  there 
is  a  little  carriage  drawn  by  four  white  goats, 
which  goes  up  and  down  on  purpose  to  take  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  to  drive.  Then  there  is  a  sort 
of  "  merry  go  round," —  little  cars,  into  which  the 
children  are  lifted ;  and  when  the  cars  are  filled, 
they  go  around,  and  up  and  down,  and  around,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  little  travellers.  And 
then  there  are  little  dolls,  which  dance,  and  bow, 
and  courtsey,  and  keep  bouse,  and  entertain  com- 
pany, and  fall  out,  and  make  it  up  again,  while  a 
man  hidden  away  underneath  tells  the  story  in  a 
funny,  squeaking  voice,  which  makes  everybody 
laugh.  But  alas,  alas  !  when  the  morning  came, 
and  the  time  for  Lily  to  go  out,  the  little  goats 
were  in  the  stable,  the  cars  empty,  the  dolls 
asleep  in  the  box  they  lived  in,  and  the  man 
studying  a  story  to  tell  the  children  next  time. 
It  was  raining  very  hard,  and  poor  Lily  was  very 
unhappy.  Her  mamma  had  tried  to  amuse  her, 
had  brought  out  a  new  story-book,  had  proposed 
to  build  a  new  sort  of  house  with  the  blocks,  had 
nnlocked  the  new  doll,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 


People  must  make  themselves  good  sometimes, 
or  others  must  make  them  so,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  latter  would  be  the  case  with  Lily. 

The  little  girl  had  very  much  to  make  her 
happy.  She  did  not  want  to  go  to  school ;  so  her 
mamma  kept  her  at  home.  She  said  she  did  not 
want  an  old  lady  in  spectacles  to  teach  her ;  so 
the  kind  governess  who  had  taught  her  sisters 
went  to  take  care  of  some  other  little  girls,  who 
loved  her  from  above  the  rim  of  the  said  specta- 
cles to  below  the  top  of  her  boots,  and  she  only 
came  now  and  then  to  make  them  a  visit  And 
Lily  had  a  little  governess  of  her  own,  who 
knew  a  great  many  stories,  and  a  great  many 
plays,  and  who  was  so  young  that  she  had  never 
yet  had  the  least  little  bit  of  a  train  to  her 
dresses,  and  thought  chignons  the  funniest  things 
in  the  world.  She  had  gone  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  with  a  friend,  and  would  not  be  back  until 
night,  or  I  think  Lily  would  have  felt  better. 

Just  afler  her  mamma  had  given  up  trying  to 
amuse  Lily,  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  Isa- 
belle  with  her  drawing  in  her  hand.  She  had 
been  practicing  up-stairs,  and  now  came  in  to 
have  a  long  talk  with  her  mamma.  Isabelle 
loved  her  little  sister  very  dearly,  and  could  not 
bear  to  see  her  in  trouble.  It  was  not  so  very 
long  since  she  was  a  little  girl  herself,  and  she 
remembered  how  hard  it  was  to  be  disappointed 
in  those  days.  She  did  not  speak  to  Lily,  how- 
ever, who  had  seated  herself  in  the  corner ;  but 
after  she  had  prepared  her  drawing,  she  said,  — 
^  Mamma,  did  I  ever  tell  you  about  Father  Gia- 
camo's  monkey  ?  " 

''  No,  indeed,**  said  her  mamma ;  ^  can  you  not 
tell  me  about  him  now  ?  " 

'<  I  saw  him  when  I  was  in  Venice  with 
auntie,''  said  Isabelle.  *<I  have  told  you  how 
queer  everything  was  in  Venice.  There  were 
no  carriages  or  carts,  no  omnibuses,  no  horses, 
and  the  salt-water  lay  between  us  and  our  oppo- 
site neighbors.  Every  afternoon  we  went  down 
the  steps  of  the  palace  where  we  lived,  and  got 
into  a  boat  called  a  gondola.  There  was  Ferdi- 
nando,  the  gondolier,  who  helped  us  into  the 
boat ;  and  we  sat  down  on  the  easy-cushioned 
seats,  and  then  we  told  Ferdinando  where  we 
wanted  to  go.  Sometimes  we  went  to  the 
churches,  where  there  were  beautiful  pictures  to 
see ;  sometimes  to  the  palaoes,  and  often  to  the 
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islands  further  out  toward  the  sea.  Venice  is  a 
city  built  on  a  great  many  islands,  and  between 
them  are  the  canals  filled  with  water  from  the 
sea,  and  crossed  by  a  great  many  bridges.  One 
of  these  has  stores  on  it  like  the  bridge  in  Flor- 
ence, but  there  is  no  pretty  jewelry  there.  They 
sell  grain,  and  fiour,  and  potatoes.  This  bridge 
is  called  the  Bialto,  and  it  is  always  filled  with 
people  talking,  and  making  a  great  noise,  calling 
out  to  others  to  buy,  and  altogether  almost  fright- 
ening strangers. 

^  One  day,  when  we  got  into  the  gondola,  we 
told  Ferdinando  to  take  us  to  the  Armenian  con- 
vent, to  see  Father  Giacamo.  Ferdinando  stood 
in  the  end  of  the  boat,  and  with  his  oar  rowed  us 
along  very  fast,  stepping  up  and  down  a  little,  as 
if  he  had  his  foot  on  the  rocker  of  a  cradle.  We 
were  soon  quite  away  from  Venice,  which  seemed 
to  go  down  partly  below  the  water.  We  passed 
boats  with  colored  sails,  that  caught  the  sun,  and 
blazed  and  fiamed,  as  if  they  were  on  fire.  Far 
off  at  sea  we  saw  white-sailed  ships,  and  won- 
dered where  they  were  going.  We  saw  a  church 
on  one  island,  a  convent  on  another,  a  fortress  on 
another.  And  there  was  a  long  bit  of  land 
called  tlie  Lido,  which  keeps  the  sea  from  wash- 
ing Venice  away.  By  and  by  we  passed  the  bl- 
and where  the  crazy  people  live.  They  were 
standing  at  the  windows  of  their  house,  laughing 
and  crying,  singing,  playing  on  violins,  and  all 
talking  at  once.  They  begged  us  to  come  in,  but 
we  did  not  We  went  on  a  little  further,  to  the 
island  upon  which  the  convent  is  built,  where 
Father  Giacamo  lives.  When  we  reached  the 
convent,  we  were  shown  into  a  little  parlor, 
where  there  were  some  very  fine  pictures,  painted 
a  great  many  years  ago.  Very  soon  Father  Gia- 
camo came  iu.  He  is  not  a  very  old  man,  al- 
though people  call  hira  Father.  He  has  not  a 
gray  hair  in  his  head,  and  he  is  very  lively  and 
pleasant.  As  soon  as  Father  Giacamo  came, 
he  took  us  to  see  many  curious  things.  There 
were  some  very  old  books,  —  so  old,  that  people 
who  lived  in  those  days  had  not  yet  learned  to 
print,  and  so  they  were  written,  and  stiff,  queer 
pictures  were  painted  upon  them.  And  we 
walked  under  arches,  where  the  birds  were  sing- 
ing in  the  cages.  A  great  fat  cat  was  walking 
about,  who  always  ate  so  much  dinner  that  she 
quite  despised  the  noisy  little  yellow  things  sing- 
ing over  her  bead.  They  were  in  a  great  hurry, 
the  birds,  because  they  wanted  to  sing  a  great 
deal  before  night.  And  presently  we  went  into 
the  garden,  and  there  came  leaping  and  bounding 
beside  us  Father  Giacamo's  monkey.     ^  Now  Si* 


mietta,  be  good,'  said  Father  Giacamo.  Simi- 
etta  did  not  answer,  but  he  did  not  look  good 
at  all.  And  very  soon  he  jumped  on  Father 
Giacamo's  shoulder,  and  began  to  pull  his  fiuse, 
and  to  make  queer  little  noises,  and  to  hold  out 
his  own  hand.  <  What  does  he  want?'  said 
auntie. 

«»0,  he  wants  a  ciambella,*  said  Father  Gia- 
camo. '  I  generally  put  one  in  my  pocket  for 
him  at  this  time,  but  I  forgot  it  He  does  doc 
deserve  one,  however.  Do  you  know  what  he 
did  this  morning  ?  He  pulled  a  bunch  of  berries 
out  of  Miss  Annie's  hat,  and  ran  awaj  with 
them.  When  he  found  they  were  not  good  to 
eat,  he  took  them  out  of  his  cheek,  where  he 
had  packed  them  away,  and  dropped  them  in  one 
of  the  canary-birds'  cages.  He  is  very  mischiev- 
ous, and  you  must  not  let  him  come  near  yon.' 

^  All  this  time  the  monkey  kept  begging,  and 
at  last  we  persuaded  Father  Giacamo  to  go  and 
get  him  a  ciambella." 

^  What  is  a  ciambella  ?"  said  mamma. 

^  It  is  a  little  round  of  bread,"  said  Isabdle, 
^  made  like  a  jumble,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle. 
Men  carry  them  about  on  a  long  pole.  I  never 
tasted  one,  but  some  people  like  them  veiy 
much. 

^  Father  Giacamo  soon  came  back,  and  gave  the 
monkey  the  ciambella.  First  Simietta  hong  it 
on  one  arm,  and  then  on  the  other ;  then  he 
broke  it  up,  and  stuffed  it  in  his  cheek  ;  then  be 
took  it  out,  and  looked  at  it ;  and,  finallj,  be 
stuffed  it  all  into  the  other  cheek,  and  ran  op  a 
tree.  And  we  went  on  to  see  the  garden,  and 
to  look  at  the  view. 

•*  While  we  were  walking  slowly  back  to  the 
convent,  I  felt  a  blow  on  my  shoulder  ;  and  at 
.the  same  time,  my  veil,  which  was  in  mj  hand, 
was  suddenly  snatched  away.  That  naughty  Si- 
mietta had  jumped  upon  me,  and  carried  off  my 
pretty  new  veil.  Before  we  could  think,  he  was 
op  a  tree,  hanging  to  one  of  the  branches  with 
his  long  tail.  Then  he  ran  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tree,  and  threw  the  veil  over  his  face.  Then  he 
took  it  off,  and  tried  to  put  it  in  his  pocket ;  but 
as  he  had  not  any  pocket,  he  did  not  succeed 
very  well." 

Just  as  Isabelle  got  as  far  as  this,  there  was  a 
merry  little  sound  from  Lily's  chair.  Lilj  could 
not  help  listening  to  the  story,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  laugh  a  little.  But  nobody  took  a&j 
notice,  and  Isabelle  went  on. 

"  *  O  you  robber,  you  bandit,  you  brigand,*  said 
Father  Giacamo.  Simietta  made  up  a  most 
abominable  face,  put  the  veil  on  like  a  shawl,  and 
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sat  down  on  a  branch  of  the  tree,  to  give  us  a 
good  view  of  him. 

^  *  Come,  Simietta  mia,  my  good  little  monkey, 
come  to  Padre  Giacamo,'  said  the  Father.  Simi- 
etta took  off  his  shawl,  and  turned  it  into  a  pocket 
handkerchief  directly. 

"  *  0  you  beast,  you  animal,  you  ugly  ape,'  said 
Father  Giacamo.  And  Simietta  immediately 
spread  out  the  veil  like  a  table-cloth,  and  began 
to  fill  it  with  leaves  from  the  tree  on  which  he 
was  sitting. 

"  *  Ah,  it  is  no  use,*  said  Father  Giacamo  ;  *  I 
must  go  and  get  him  another  ciambella,  or  he 
will  tear  it  to  pieces.' 

"*  Cannot  you  teach  him  not  to  play  such 
tricks  ? '  said  auntie. 

"*No,'  said  Father  Giacamo,  *I  have  tried 
everything.  At  first,  I  used  to  whip  him,  but 
that  made  him  worse.  Then,  I  shut  him  up. 
That  did  good  for  a  little,  but  it  made  him  ill,  so 
I  had  to  stop  that  plan.  And  now,  I  just  hire 
him  to  give  up  whatever  he  steals.  He  is  not 
so  very,  very  bad '  (Father  Giacamo  really  liked 
his  monkey,  you  see),  '  but  when  he  plays  tricks, 
he  is  sure  to  take  something  belonging  to  a  lady.' 

"  By  this  time,  Simietta  had  concluded  to  use 
the  veil  as  an  apron,  and  was  carefully  tucking 
it  under  bis  legs.  But  when  Father  Giacamo 
went  toward  the  convent  the  veil  was  picked  up 
in  a  hurry,  and  Simietta  was  all  ready  to  give  it 
up  when  he  returned.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
returned  the  veil  and  received  the  ciambella  than 
he  gave  one  bound  on  the  other  side  of  Father 
Giacamo,  and  seized  another  which  the  Father 
had  in  his  other  hand.  This  was  for  the  doves, 
but  there  was  that  impertinent  Simietta  safe  in 
the  tree,  making  the  most  outrageous  faces,  tak- 
ing a  bite  out  of  oue  cake,  and  a  bite  out  of  an* 
other,  grinning,  chattering,  and  evidently  laughing 
himself  almost  to  death  at  the  nice  trick  he  had 
played." 

Just  as  Isabelle  said  these  last  words,  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  in  came  Uncle  Fred 
with  such  a  queer  bundle  in  his  arms.  This  he 
laid  down  on  the  floor.  Everybody  jumped  up 
to  speak  to  him,  and  to  see  the  bundle.  But 
when  Lily  stooped  down  to  look  at  it,  the  bundle 
rolled  over,  and  caught  hold  of  her  dress.  And 
then  there  was  laughing,  and  screaming,  and 
jumping  up  and  down.  Minnie  had  been  dis- 
appointed too  about  the  rainy  day,  and  Uncle 
Fred,  coming  in  to  see  her  mamma,  had  insisted 
on  making  a  little  mummy  of  her,  and  carrying 
her  off  in  the  carriage.  And  there  she  was. 
By  this  time  both  Lily  and  Minnie  had  made 


up  their  minds  that  the  rainy  day  was  rather  a 
good  thing.  Was  there  not  the  new  doll  to  be 
Minnie's  child,  and  to  go  to  school  to  Lily? 
They  could  hardly  wait  to  have  Minnie  change 
from  a  bundle  into  a  little  girl,  they  were  in  such 
a  hurry  to  begin  to  play.  And  Uncle  Fred  stayed 
to  lunch,  and  the  children  had  dinner  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  new  doll  (her  name  was  Marietta 
Laurina)  sitting  between  them.  And  every  now 
and  then  Lily  had  to  laugh  and  tell  Minnie 
about  Father  Giacamo's  monkey. 

In  the  afternoon,  Lily  gave  a  large  party,  and 
Minnie  and  Marietta  Laurina  were  the  party. 
They  had  music  and  dancing,  and  Marietta  Lau- 
rina ran  away  and  was  married  that  night  to  a 
French  soldier,  who  was  too  large  for  Lily's 
baby-house,  and  had  fallen  into  bad  habits  be- 
cause he  had  no  home.  But  they  unmarried 
them,  and  after  that  Minnie  was  very  sick,  and 
Lily  was  the  doctor,  and  Marietta  Laurina  was 
the  nurse,  and  a  very  quiet,  steady  nurse  she 
made.  As  to  the  French  soldier,  he  let  in  no 
company  to  disturb  the  sick  lady,  and  never  took 
his  eyes  off  the  clock,  so  that  all  the  medicine 
was  given  at  the  right  time.  After  Minnie  got 
well  they  all  took  a  long  journey,  and  did  not  get 
home  until  it  was  time  to  put  Marietta  Laurina 
to  bed  and  have  tea. 

That  night,  "when  mamma  came  to  see  Lily 
tucked  all  snug  in  her  little,  white  bed,  Lily  said, 
<'  Mamma,  I  did  not  deserve  to  have  Unde  Fred 
bring  Minnie  to  see  me  to-day,  I  was  so  naughty. 
I  could  not  get  good,  mamma;  I  could  only 
stop'  being  naughtier,  and  I  do  not  know  if  I 
could  have  done  that  if  Isabelle  had  not  come  in 
and  began  to  tell  you  about  Father  Giacamo's 
monkey." 

^'And  would  you  like  to  have  something  to 
think  of  to  make  you  try  to  be  good  when  you 
feel  so  cross  again  ?"  said  her  mamma. 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  should,"  said  Lily. 

"  If  you  were  Michette,"  said  her  mamma,  "  I 
could  not  help  you  about  this,  because  Michette 
cannot  understand  why  things  should  happen  as 
she  does  not  like,  but  you  can.  The  earth  needs 
rain  to  make  the  flowers  grow,  and  the  com  and 
grain,  and  fruit-trees,  else  they  will  die,  or  be  so 
sickly  that  there  will  not  be  enough  for  people 
to  eat,  and  the  grass  will  fade,  and  so  the  poor 
sheep  and  cattle  will  die.  God  who  sends  the 
rain  knows  just  when  it  is  needed.  That  ought 
to  be  reason  enough  to  keep  us  from  fretting  if 
we  cannot  do  what  we  want,  because  of  the 
weather.  But  there  is  something  else  for  you  to 
think  of  to-night.     The  great  God  who  made  the 
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world,  and  all  in  it  and  above  it  that  we  can  see, 
can  think  also  of  all  the  little  things,  even  of  the 
fall  of  the  little  birds.  And  to-day  He  thought 
of  you,  a  foolish  little  child,  for  whom  He  had 
done  so  much  all  your  life,  — vexed  and  naughty 
because  He  sent  the  rain  that  you  and  all  of  as 
needed.  And  although  it  seemed  to  us  that  it 
just  happened  that  Isabelle  came  into  the  room 
when  I  felt  that  I  should  have  to  punish  you  to 
make  you  a  good  girl,  and  that  Uncle  Fred  hap- 
pened to  stop  at  auntie's  with  the  carriage,  aiid 


BO  brought  Minnie  here,  it  was  not  so ;  Grod  chose 
so  to  arrange  things  as  to  make  one  of  His  lit- 
tle wayward  children  happy  to-day.  Remember 
this,  when  f  ou  are  again  tempted  to  be  naughty." 
I  have  heard  lately  that  Lily  had  become 
much  more  patient  than  she  was  when  Isabelle 
told  her  the  story  of  Father  Giacamo's  monkej. 
But  as  the  little  girl  for  whom  this  is  writteo 
never  thiulcs  she  has  heard  enough,  perhaps  I 
shall  have  to  tell  you  some  more  about  Lily  an- 
other time. 


THE  JUDGE'S  PEXa 


^y  R,  JOHNSON, 


THE  judge's    8T0RT. 

One  morning  the  Judge  complained  of  not 
feeling  very  well  and  the  mother  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  remain  at  home  all  day.  He  was 
not  willing  to  do  so,  however.  But  at  night  when 
he  returned,  he  declared  his  intention  of  going  at 
once  to  bed,  and  allowed  the  mother  to  send  for 
Dr.  H.  When  the  Doctor  arrived,  he  said  all 
the  Judge  needed  was  a  little'  rest  and  quiet. 
The  children  were  full  of  trouble  that   anything 


vsv 


should  be  the  matter  with  their  father.  Sue 
called  them  all  into  her  room,  and  advised  that, 
as  it  was  vacation,  and  consequently  they  were 
all  at  home,  the  bam  chamber  should  be  the 
play-room  till  the  Judge  was  well.  This  piece 
of  advice  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  Tom 
further  proposed,  that  they  should  each  take  off 
their  shoes  as  they  passed  through  the  hall.  This 
proposition  was  also  received  with  favor.     So  to 


the  bam  chamber  they  all  went,  intending  to  sts? 
there  most  of  the  time  while  the  Judge  was  ilL 
But  every  few  moments  through  the  day,  first 
one,  and  then  another  would  be  seized  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  know  just  how  their  father  felt, 
and  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  mother's  room  to 
ask  how  their  father  was.  There  were  so  many 
journeys  made,  that  at  last  the  mother  felt  obliged 
to  tell  Sue  that  the  children  really  must  not 
come  to  the  door  again  that  afternoon.  So  Sue 
kindly  explained  to  the  children  that  it  disturbed 
the  Judge  to  have  the  door  opened  so  often,  and 
she  advised  them  to  have  a  good  play  just  as 
usual,  for  they  could  not  help  their  father  to  bear 
his  illness,  and  she  thought  if  he  had  perfect  rest 
and  quiet  for  one  whole  day,  he  Would  be  well 
by  the  day  after.  So  the  young  tribe  determined 
to  have  as  much  fun  as  possible,  thoogh  they 
could  none  of  them  forget  that  their  father  was 
suffering  pain.  Now  the  bam  chamber  was  al- 
ways a  delight  Here  they  could  do  just  as  they 
pleased  and  when  all  resources  failed,  they  were 
sure  to  find  amusement.  This  day  the  children 
decided  to  have  a  store.  Tom  was  to  own  and 
keep  the  store.  Anna,  as  a  fine  lady  dressed  in 
silks  and  satins,  was  to  buy  for  herself  and  litde 
girl  all  she  needed  from  Tom.  Grace,  as  Anna's 
little  girl,  was  sometimes  to  be  allowed  to  bay 
candy  and  apples  there.  And  Sphinx,  the  little 
white  kitten,  was  a  large  and  very  fierce  dog, 
who  guarded  the  store  from  a  band  of  thieves, 
who  had  been  seen  prowling  about  the  place,  and 
trying  to  rob  from  the  store,  on  dark  nights. 
But  first  of  all  the  store  must  be  furnished  with 
goods.  So  they  went  to  the  garden  and  helped 
themselves  to  the  silk  from  the  com,  lor  sewing- 
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Bilk ;  picked  any  number  of  red  peonies,  each  leaf 
being  a  whole  piece  of  red,  pink,  or  white  satin. 
Then  thej  collected  all  the  bits  of  broken  crock- 
ery they  could  find  for  dishes,  and  the  little 
small  white  pebbles  were  precious  stones.  Tom 
produced  a  number  of  old  papers  to  make  hats 
and  caps  of,  and  out  of  the  small  pieces  of  white 
aud  brown  paper  he  made  little  boats  and  whirli- 
gigs, while  Anna  made  paper  dolls  without 
number.  Grace,  though  much  too  small  to  man- 
ufacture articles  for  the  store,  Btill  felt  very  im- 
portant, as  she  was  allowed  to  wash  the  dishes 
and  precious  stones.  Then,  too,  she  could  ar- 
range the  goods  on  the  counter,  Anna  or  Tom 
telling  her  first  where  to  place  each  article.  The 
store  extended  all  across  one  end  of  the  barn, 
and  a  long  board  was  placed  upon  two  barreb  to 
form  the  counter.  The  object  seemed  to  be,  to 
fill  this  counter  as  full  as  passible  with  goods  of 
all  sorts.  In  this  manner  the  children  played  for 
two  whole  days.  During  this  time,  the  house 
was  so  quiet  that  the  Judge  said  he  had  not  been 
once  disturbed.  Not  knowing  that  the  children 
had  adopted  the  habit  of  taking  off  their  shoes, 
he  wondered  very  much  how  they  could  have 
gone  past  his  door  so  quietly.  The  third  morn- 
ing the  Judge  was  so  much  better  that  when 
Grace  put  her  head  inside  the  door  to  ask  if 
father  felt  very  sick,  he  called  her  to  come  and 
kiss  him  good-morning.  In  a  second  the  little 
girl  was  on  the  bed  beside  her  father,  and  was 
held  close  in  his  arms.  She  was  very  trium- 
pliant  over  the  rest  of  the  family  because  she  had 
been  kissed  first,  entirely  ignoring  the  fact  that 
she  had  disobeyed  orders  by  going  into  the  roouL 
"  No  matter,"  Tom  had  said,  "  let  her  have  the 
fun  —  she  is  so  little."  The  Judge  told  her  he 
thought  after  his  breakfast  he  should  feel  well 
enough  to  tell  a  story. 

"  O  goody !  "  said  Grace  ;  "  how  glad  Tom  will 
be,  and  Sue  always  likes  father's  stories,  and  I 
guess  even  Anna  will  listen,  though  she  always 
says  Sue's  stories  are  much  too  babyish  for  a 
girl  of  thirteen." 

So  Grace  ran  down  stairs  to  the  dining-room 
where  the  family  were  at  breakfast  and  told  them 
the  good  news.  All  were  very  thankful  that 
father  was  feeling  weU,  and  they  were  all  eager 
for  one  of  his  stories.  Then  the  little  girl  ran 
to  the  kitchen  to  hurry  Katie  with  the  Judge's 
breakfast,  *'  because,"  she  explained  to  the  cook, 
**  it  must  be  'most  a  year  since  father  felt  bad 
enough  to  stay  at  home  and  tell  a  story."  And 
indeed  it  was  a  great  treat  to  all,  to  have  the 
Judge  home  with  them  a  whole  day.     Although 


the  school  vacation  was  over,  their  mother  gave 
the  children  leave  to  stay  at  home  that  day,  in 
celebration  of  the  Judge's  recovery.  I  can  as- 
sure you  it  was  a  very  merry  breakfast  that  morn- 
ing. As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  they  all 
went  into  the  Judge*s  study,  where  he  was  wait- 
ing for  them.  They  gathered  round  him  with 
loving  greeting,  and  he  thanked  first  the  mother 
for  her  kind  devotion  to  him ;  then  Sue  for  taking 
such  good  care  of  the  house  while  the  mother 
was  attending  to  his  wants  ;  then  he  thanked 
each  of  the  little  ones  for  their  consideration  in 
playing  in  the  bam,  and  keeping  so  still  while  in 
the  house ;  and  ended  by  saying  he  could  never 
feel  grateful  enough  for  being  blessed  with  such 
a  wife  and  children.  All  felt  very  happy.  The 
mother  took  her  sewing,  and  Sue  some  fancy 
work ;  Anna  placed  herself  on  the  fioor  close 
beside  her  father,  with  her  little  black  and  white 
kitten  in  her  arms ;  Tom  spread  a  large  news- 
paper on  the  floor  and  began  to  whittle ;  Grace, 
fearing  she  should  tire  her  father  if  she  took  her 
usual  place  in  his  lap,  put  her  kitten,  Sphinx, 
there  instead,  and  drew  a  chair  close  beside  her 
father,  and  put  her  head  on  his  shoulder;  her 
doll  she  kindly  allowed  Sue  to  hold ;  Simon  the 
black  cat,  and  May  the  greyhound,  both  stretched 
themselves  upon  the  floor,  enjoying  the  sun 
streaming  into  the  room  ;  all  were  prepared  to 
listen.  ''  Now,  little  ones,  what  shall  I  tell  you 
about  ?  "  asked  the  Judge.  "  Would  you  like  to 
hear  some  story  I  have  read,  or  shall  I  tell  you 
of  some  of  my  father's  pets  ?  "  The  vote  was  a 
unanimous  one  to  hear  of  one  of  Grandfather's 
pets.     So  the  Judge  began. 


"  In  the  western  part  of  New  York  many  years 
ago,  before  that  part  of  the  country  was  as  thickly 
settled  as  now,  my  father  lived  in  a  large  square 
house,  just  on  the  border  of  the  woods.     People 
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used  to  hunt  a  great  deal  in  these  woods.  One 
day  when  my  father  was  hunting  the  deer,  he 
suddenly  cume  upon  a  little  iawc  fast  asleep. 
He  went  toward  it  very  sofUy  and  succeeded  in 
getting  hold  of  the  little  fellow  before  he  had 
time  to  e^H^pe.  He  carried  it  home  in  his  arms, 
and,  strange  an  it  may  seem,  the  fawn  did  not  ap- 
pear much  alarmed ;  and  after  a  few  days  of 
petting  and  care  he  was  as  much  at  home  in  my 
father's  house  as  he  could  have  been  in  the 
woods.  He  was  of  a  beautiful  &wn  color,  with 
a  white  spot  on  his  breast,  and  my  father  used  to 
say  he  wore  white  stockings.  He  had  a  most  af- 
fectionate, loving  nature,  and  was  devoted  to  my 
father,  following  him  wherever  he  went  It 
seemed  strange  that  he  should  care  so  much  more 
for  his  master  than  for  any  one  elsp,  for  my 
mother  took  almost  the  entire  care  of  him,  and 
was  the  one  who  always  fed  him.  But,  notwith- 
standing, neither  she  nor  any  one  else  could 
ever  call  him  away  from  my  father.  He  would 
play  with  my  mother,  and  run  afler  her  from 
room  to  room,  if  his  master  was  away ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  appeared,  the  fawn  seemed  to  consider  it 
his  duty  to  remain  near  him,  and  he  would  only 
leave  my  father  long  enough  to  get  his  supper, 
and  at  once  return.  Sunday  mornings  the  fawn 
was  always  shut  up  at  church-time,  for  fear 
be  might  follow  his  master.  Generally  he  ap- 
peared quite  satii^fied  with  the  society  of  the  fem- 
ily ;  but  once  in  a  while  he  would  seem  to  re- 
member that  his  own  family  lived  in  the  wood, 
and  would  evidently  feel  a  desire  to  visit  them. 
So  he  would  spend  sometimes  the  whole  day  in 
the  wood,  but  always  came  home    before  my 


out  of  the  forest.  Sometimes  it  seemed  almost 
as  if  the  fawn  was  urging  his  friends  to  visit  him. 
He  would  play  with  them,  just  inside  of  the 
wood,  every  now  and  then  springing  out  into  the 
road,  and  then  standing  and  waiting  lor  them. 
But  the  others  evidently  did  not  dare  follow, 
though  often  they  seemed  quite  undecided 
whether  they  should  or  not.  Father  felt  sure 
some  day  he  would  bring  one  of  the  little  crea- 
tures home  with  him,  but  I  never  heard  of  one's 
coming.  Father  bought  him  a  pretty  collar, 
with  a  little  silver  bell  attached  to  it,  so  you 
could  hear  the  little  fellow  long  before  you  could 
see  him.  One  Sunday  monttng,  before  going  to 
church,  my  father,  as  usual,  called  the  £awn,  to 


fether  did.  Almost  always  some  two  or  three  of 
the  wild  deer  would  escort  him,  on  his  way  home, 
as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  wood,  quite  within  sight 
of  the   house.     But  they  never  ventured  fairly 


'^'^'      —  ^v,,^ 


shut  him  up.  But  the  little  fellow  was  nowhere 
to  be  found,  and  though  my  father  went  .some 
distance  down  the  road  and  listened,  he  could  not 
hear  the  bell.  So  he  decided  the  fawn  must  be 
visiting  his  fawn  friends,  though  this  was  the  first 
Sunday  he  had  left  his  master  to  go  off  anywhere. 
The  family  went  to  church,  however,  without  giv- 
ing the  fawn  another  thought  It  being  a  very 
warm  summer  day,  the  church  doors  were  all 
fastened  wide  open.  In  the  middle  of  a  long  and 
rather  stupid  sermon,  my  father  was  aroused  by 
the  sound,  in  the  dim  distance,  of  the  little  silver 
bell.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  and  soon  all 
the  congregation  heard  it,  and  still  nearer  it 
came.  To  the  church  steps,  —  to  the  door,  — 
and  finally  the  tinkling  of  the  little  bell  sounded 
lip  the  broad  aisle.  The  pews  in  those  days  were 
made  so  high  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  over 
them.  So  no  one  but  my  dismayed  father  could 
imagine  what  the  disturbance  was ;  he,  poor 
man,  knew  but  too  well.  However,  he  could  do 
nothing  but  sit  still  and  wait  for  the  result  On 
the  little  fellow  came,  till  he  found  his  master's 
pew,  and  as  the  door  happened  to  be   open,  he 
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walked  in,  and  lay  down  quietly  at  my  Other's 
feet,  feeling  perfectly  satisfied.  And  aiter  that, 
he  would  disappear  every  Sunday  morning,  so 
that  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  confine  him. 
Bat  he  always  went  to  church.  Sometimes  my 
father  would  find  the  fawn  in  quiet  possession  of 
his  pew  when  he  himself  arrived.  The  sexton, 
one  Sunday,  not  approving  of  the  performance, 
tried  to  put  the  little  creature  out.  But  he  made 
such  a  fuss,  and  jumped  about  so  much,  and  the 
bell  tinkled  so  loudly,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  the  attempt  From  that  time  forward  he 
became  a  most  devoted  church-goer,  and  it  was 


an  understood  thing  that  the  fawn  belonged  to 
that  church.  Although  I  am  afraid  he  took  many 
naps  during  the  service  and  sermon,  in  all  other 
respects  he  behaved  as  well  as  any  gentleman  in 
the  congregation.  The  fawn  lived  with  my 
father  about  two  years.  His  visits  to  the  forest 
became  more  and  more  frequent,  however,  until 
at  last  he  never  returned  to  the  house.  Whether 
his  friends  there  persuaded  him  to  remain  with 
them,  or  whether  he  was  shot  for  a  wild  deer, 
my  father  could  never  find  out.  But  he  was 
much  missed  by  all  the  family,  and  even  the  min- 
ister asked  what  had  become  of  him." 


PEAIRIE-HEN   SHOOTING. 


BY  JOHN  RADCLIFFE, 


HE  Prairie-hen 
(Oupidania  cu- 
pido)  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the 
grouse  family, 
peculiar  to  this 
continent,  and 
indeed  confined 
almost  exclu- 
sively within 
the  limits  of 
the  United 

States.  The 
vast  prairies  of 
the  West  ,and 
Southwest  are 
their  abiding 
place,  where,  at 
one  time,  their 
uomber  might  have  been  called  almost  inexhaust- 
ible; but  the  advance  of  so-called  civilization, 
with  its  perfect  instruments  of  destruction,  and 
the  demand  for  the  prairie-hen's  flesh  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  East,  are  gradually  and  surely 
exterminatiiig  this,  as  other  of  the  game  birds  of 
the  country. 

The  upper  plumage  of  the  prairie-hen  is  a 
rich  brown,  banded  with  yellowish  stripes.  The 
irings,  of  a  gray  brown,  are  barred  with  reddish 
yellow ;  a  brown  stripe  extends  from  the  nostrils 
ilong  the  side  of  the  head,  and  another  from  the 
lower  mandible  to  the  throat,  the  naked  space 
Ibove  the  eye  being  of  a  bright  orange.  The 
lower  plumage  is  gray,  tawny,  and  cream  color, 


barred  and  variegated  with  pale  brown.  The  tail 
is  varied  with  light  brown  and  brownish  yellow, 
marked  most  commonly  with  bars  of  darker 
brown,  though  some  specimens  have  the  tail  of  a 
uniform  color  throughout  The  male  bird  has  a 
small  crest,  and  on  either  side  of  the  neck  a  tuft 
of  feathers,  which  conceal  a  wrinkled  yellow 
membrane,  which  the  bird  in  the  pairing  season 
has  the  power  to  infiate.  Many  persons  main- 
tain that  the  prairie-hen  makes  the  peculiar 
booming  noise,  heard  in  every  direction  on  the 
prairies  during  the  breeding  season,  with  the 
wings  ;  but  the  best  authorities  have  shown  that 
this  booming  sound  is  produced  by  the  inflating 
of  this  membrane.  Audubon  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  piercing  with  a  pin  this  membraneous 
sack,  which  he  found  entirely  disabled  the  bird 
from  producing  the  sound.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  often  seen  in  the  farm-yards  of  the 
frontier  settlers  of  Texas  the  male  bird  of  the 
prairie-chicken,  and  has  often  observed  this  pecul- 
iarity of  the  bird  to  inflate  the  membrane.  In 
the  domesticated  state,  however,  he  seldom  if  ever 
produces  the  peculiar  booming  noise,  so  commonly 
heard  in  the  wild  bird.  The  prairie-cock  is  most 
pugnadons,  and  is  as  game  as  our  own  highly- 
trained  game-cocks.  When  two  rival  leaders  of 
different  walks  of  hens  happen  to  meet,  a  terri- 
ble battle  ensues  between  the  males,  and  seldom 
terminates  without  either  one  or  the  other  of  the 
combatants  being  killed.  The  Indians  often  catch 
the  male  birds,  domesticate,  and  train  them  for 
fighting  purposes.  Matches  are  thus  made  be- 
tween individuals  of  different  tribes,  and  mains 
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of  prairie-oocks  fought  with  the  same  absorbing 
interest  as  is  witnessed  with  the  regalar  game- 
cocks in  our  own  sections. 

The  hen  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  cock, 
but  without  the  crest  and  tuft,  although  in  plum- 
age they  do  not  vary  to  any  great  extent.  The 
breeding  season  is  in  April  or  May.  The  nests 
are  of  rude  construction,  and  hidden  in  the  long 
prairie  grass.  The  hen  lays  from  ten  to  sixteen 
eggs,  of  a  pale  brown  color,  and  about  the  size 
of  those  of  a  bantam  chicken.     The  young  are 


faatch^  out  withm  three  weeks,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  free  of  the  shell,  run  about  with  great 
ease  and  agility.  The  hen,  in  common  with  most 
game  birds,  affects,  when  disturbed,  lameness,  aod 
thus  draws  pursuit  to  herseUl  The  young  at- 
tain their  growth  by  the  twentieth  of  August,  at 
which  time  tliey  offer  good  sport,  particularlj  to 
the  young  sportsman ;  for  the  birds  not  being  » 
fuU-feathered  as  later  in  the  season,  do  not  riie 
with  the  vigor  of  the  birds  of  October  and  lio- 
vember. 


The  equipment  for  prairie-hen  shooting  may 
consist  of  a  No.  12  breech-loading  shot-gun.  No. 
8  shot  are  plenty  large  enough  in  August,  but 
the  size  may  be  reduced  with  advantage  to  No. 
6,  later  in  the  season.  A  good  setter  dog  is  in- 
dispensable, and  one  competent  for  this  sort  of 
work  is  somewhat  hard  to  obtain.  Most  dogs 
are  so  distracted  by  the  many  novelties  to  be 
found  on  the  prairie,  as  to  be  almost  worthless 
for  the  work  expected  from  them,  unless  they  be 
especially  broken  to  the  business.  To  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Eastern  States,  prairie-hen  shooting 
requires  such  an  outlay  of  time   to  reach  the 


ground,  that  many  are  thus  deterred  from  tk 
undertaking  ;  but  for  those  who  have  leisure  to 
attempt  the  journey  of  eight  or  nine  hnndi^ 
miles,  they  will  be  amply  repaid  for  their  oito- 
prise. 

I  have  confined  my  experience  in  prairie-to 
shooting  to  the  prairies  of  Texas,  and  I  bii« 
been  more  than  repaid  for  my  choice  of  groosi 
Texas  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  game  mjffk« 
of  the  East  Moreover,  the  inhabitants  of  ikL 
portion  of  the  country  are  given  to  a  contest 
for  what  they  call  snudl  game,  and  the  field  i 
thus  left  clear  to  those  who  may  have  the  goe^ 
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luck  to  make  Texas  l^e  objectiTe  point  for  a 
sporting  excursion. 

The  antumn  of  1859  fonnd  ine  equipped  for  a 
hnntiug  expedition  through  the  South  and  South- 
west ;  and  which  finally  ended  in  my  taking  part 
with  the  celebrated  Captain  Ford,  the  Texas 
Banger,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Camanche 
Indians.  1859  was  not  as  pleasant  a  year  as 
might  have  been  chosen  for  a  sporting  expedi- 
tion in  the  Southwest,  on  account  of  a  hostile 
feeling  which  was  daily  growing  stronger  agamst 
people  from  the  Northern  States.  I,  however, 
was  provided  with  letters  which  secured  me  a 
fidr  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  sport  I 
had  set  out  to  obtain. 

At  Galveston,  in  Texas,  I  learned  that  near  a 
place  called  Henderson,  about  forty  miles  by  rail 
from  Houston,  I  should  find  as  good  prairie-hen 
sho<>ting  as  I  could  desire.  Previous,  however, 
to  starting  for  this  point,  I  was  persuaded  by  a 
resident  of  Galveston  to  try  the  snipe-shooting 
m  that  vicinity.  I  did  so,  and  was  quite  over- 
come by  the  enormous  quantity  of  these  birds 
domiciled  in  the  marshes  about  the  town.  I  had 
always  thought  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island 
the  paradise  of  snipe-shooting ;  but  the  sea-coast 
of  Texas  probably  surpasses  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  the  variety  and  number  of  this  species 
of  wild  fowl,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  variety* 
There  is  only  one  drawback  to  the  shooting 
there,  and  that  is  the  danger  from  quicksands  (a 
bidden  danger),  which  besets  the  snipe-shooter  at 
every  turn. 

The  route  from  Houston  to  Henderson  is  al- 
most entirely  through  the  prairie ;  small  herds 
of  deer  could  be  seen  at  every  few  miles,  while 
packs  of  prairie-hens  rose  at  all  moments  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  train.  What  could  be  more 
exhilarating  to  the  sportsman  than  to  sit  comfort^ 
ably  in  the  car,  and  imagine  (from  the  samples 
of  prospective  sport  shown  him  at  every  turn) 
the  prospect  in  a  locality  less  disturbed  by  the 
progress  of  the  age.  At  Henderson  I  procured 
the  services  of  a  guide,  and  mounted  with  my 
ammunition  upon  a  mustang  pony,  I  started  for 
my  destination—  the  log-house  of  a  Texas  Ran- 
ger, about  thirty  ndles  inland  —  on  the  border 
of  ^great  prairie  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent 
A  J^'s  journey  landed  me  at  the  door  of  my 
host,  who  received  me  in  the  manner  peculiarly 
gracious  and  natural  to  this  class  of  men.  I 
^ond  the  cabin  (built  of  logs,  and  about  thirty 
feet  square)  occupied  by  my  host,  his  wife  and 
baby.  The  former  — •  and  I  shall  call  him  Jones 
— had  bought  and  cleared  the  land  upon  which 
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he  lived,  and  was  already  &r  advanced  on  the 
road  to  prosperity.  He  was  a  man  above  six 
feet  high,  but  very  lean,  and  of  the  traditional 
order  to  be  found  upon  the  borders  of  the  Sooth- 
w;est  A  first-rate  shot,  and  former  member  of 
Ford's  celebrated  gang  of  Texas  Rangers,  I 
could  not  have  found  a  better  person  with  whom 
to  be  associated  in  a  hunting  expedition.  He 
expressed  some  horror  when  I  informed  him  that 
I  proposed  to  limit  my  shooting  for  the  present 
to  prairie-hen;  for  these  people  have  an  idea 
that  sport  can  only  be  found  in  chasing  the 
"bar"  (bear),  or  stalking  deer.  However,  I 
soon  worked  him  to  a  good-humored  acquiescence 
with  my  plans ;  and  he  proposed  that  we  should 
start  the  next  morning  on  our  mustang  ponies, 
and  beat  the  prairie  round  about  his  farm,  in 
quest  of  gamel 

There  is  no  more  comfortable  mode  of  doing 
one's  shooting  than  to  be  seated  on  the  back  of  a 
well-broken  mustang  pony,  with  a  couple  of  dogs 
in  advance ;  and  as  they  come  to  a  point,  and 
fiush  the  game,  to  rise  in  your  saddle  and  fire 
from  the  back  of  your  steady,  immovable  pony. 
It  was  after  this  improved  method  that  we  did 
our  first  day's  hunting  on  the  prairie.  Before 
us,  when  we  started,,  stretched  the  broad,  grassy 
surface,  dotted  with  bright  fiowers,  and  ofiering 
a  vista  of  freedom  more  unlimited  than  the  resi- 
dent oif  the  East  may  imagine.  Here  and  there 
a  clump  of  brushwood  breaks  &e  monotony  and 
relieves  the  eye.  As  we  move  slowly  on,  the 
ponies  stopping  now  and  again  to  take  a  bite  of 
grass,  we  start  the  birds,  whirring  in  front  of 
us.  If  a  good  shot  offers  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance, we  do  not  refuse  it.  So  we  move  on, 
shooting  at,  and  occasionaUy  bagging  the  game, 
but  more  often  making  a  miss  of  it,  for  my  friend 
Jones  used  his  squirrel  rifle ;  and  as  yet  I  had 
barely  become  accustomed  to  shooting  from  the 
back  of  a  pony,  and  taking  long  shots  at  very 
strong  birds. 

When  flushed,  the  prairie-hen  rises  with  a 
heavy  whirr,  and  not  unfrequently  utters  a  loud 
chucking  noise.  He  often  appears  about  to 
alight;  but  this  is  deception,  for  we  find  him  still 
skimming  on,  until  he  suddenly  drops  into  the 
grass.  The  moment  he  touches  ground  he  starts 
on  a  quick  run,  most  always  directly  ahead,  but 
often  to  the  right  or  left,  so  that  when  we  ap- 
proach the  spot  where  we  marked  him  down,  we 
find  he  is  already  fftr  away,  and  securely  hidden 
in  some  hollow  or  tuft.  TVliile  hunting  as  we  did 
upon  the  backs  of  ponies,  the  birds  would  not  fiy 
any  great  distance.     We  often  drove  them  to- 
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ward  clumpe  of  trees,  and  as  the  leaves  were  al- 
ready off,  the  birds  were  plaiulj  and  distinctly 
marked  against  the  dear  sky.  On  these  occa- 
sions my  friend  Jones  would  stalk  a  tree  full,  and 
when  within  good  shooting  distance,  commence 
with  his  squirrel  rifle  at  those  on  the  lower  limbs, 
and  so  gradually  shoot  one  after  another,  until 
he  reached  those  on  the  topmost  branches.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  prairie-hen,  that  if  you  find 
a  pack  alight  upon  a  tree,  you  may  often  bag  the 
whole  lot  by  commencing  to  shoot  those  on  the 
lower  limbs  first. 

Often,  in  passing  through  the  hollows  of  the 
prairie,  toward  nightfall,  we  come  upon  the  roost 
of  a  pack  of  prairie-hen.  We  find  them  at  this 
hour  squatted  in  a  circle,  with  their  heads  toward 
the  inner  side.  They  resemble,  when  thus 
bunched,  so  much  the  grass  and  earth,  —  as  it 
appears  in  November,  —  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  one  of  these  roosts  from  the 
surrounding  vegetation.  It  is  only  when  they 
rise  in  wild  terror,  uttering  their  peculiar  chuck, 
that  you  find  that  your  pony  has  but  just  missed 
putting  his  foot  in  among  them.  When  separated 
thus,  after  going  to  roost,  they  call  one  another 
with  a  low  ^  Chuck  !  chuck ;  "  which,  in  the  still 
evening  air  of  the  prairie,  is  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. Indeed,  in  riding  home  in  the  early  dusk, 
if  it  l^  calm,  this  cty  of  <*  Chuck  I  chuck  I  "  fisdrly 
fills  the  air,  and  tells  you  very  plainly  that  al- 
though you  may  have  made  a  good  day's  work, 
and  twenty  brace  may  be  hanging  at  the  horn  of 
your  saddle,  there  yet  renuiin  plenty  more  for 
to-morrow's  sport. 

I  may  well  imagine  that  life  on  the  border,  in 
the  log-house  of  a  frontiersman,  surrounded  by 


every  variety  of  game,  and  in  the  greatest  abnn- 
dance,  might  appear  to  many  a  residence  to  be 
envied.  So,  indeed,  it  appeared  to  me  for  a 
time ;  but  one  becomes,  as  it  were,  cloyed  with 
success ;  and  what  to-day  is  a  pleasure,  becomes 
to-morrow  irksome  and  wearying.  We  soon  ex-  ' 
hausted  the  varying  phases  of  prairie-hen  shoot- 
ing. To-day  we  shot  them  from  the  ponies,  then 
again  we  stalked  them  as  they  rested  on  the  trees ; 
tlien  we  caught  them  in  the  most  unsportsman- 
like manner,  in  traps ;  and  having  dissected  the 
first  joint  of  the  wing,  turned  them  loose  among 
the  dom«tstic  fowL  Finally^  shooting  and  trap- 
ping alike  became  a  bore ;  then  we  studied  their 
habits  and  mode  of  life,  as  they  fvd  in  the 
patches  of  brush  scattered  here  and  there  on  the 
prairie.  Indeed,  we  found  them  a  most  enter- 
taining study.  They  appeared  to  have  thdr 
f&mily  feuds,  and  even  a  language  common  lo 
themselves,  in  which  they  conversed,  and  made 
themselves  understood,  one  by  the  other.  There  | 
were  sulky  prairie-chickens,  and  good-tempered 
ones ;  some^  were  jokers,  and  others  morose  ;  and 
thus  was  displayed  to  us  in  these  feathered  creat- 
ures all  the  attributes  of  the  human  family.  Some 
were  more  fond  of  company  than  others,  and  these 
wandered  from  one  pack  to  another,  evidently 
picking  up  stray  bits  of  gossip,  which  they  re- 
tailed in  turn  to  more  distant  packs.  There  may 
also  have  been  politicians  among  them,  for  some 
no  sooner  gleaned  a  more  dainty  morsel  than  the 
others,  than  these  political  fowls  snatched  it 
away,  and  gobbled  it  themselves.  I  may  have 
been  mbtaken  in  my  surmises,  but  thus  it  ap- 
peared to  me  as  I  watched  from  day  to  day  the 
movements  of  the  various  packs. 


SHIPMATE   WILL   BROWN. 


BT  TAFFY  JACK, 


1  HAD  a  good  many  schoolmates,  because  I 
went  to  a  good  many  schools,  beginning  with 
Mr.  Quince  in  the  primary,  and  completing  my 
education  on  board  a  man-o'-war. 

I  think  I  learned  more  on  a  man-o'-war  than 
I  did  of  Mr.  Quince.  I  didn't  like  Mr.  Quince, 
because  he  used  to  thrash  me  for  eating  taffy 
candy  during  school  hours,  and  that's  the  way  I 
earned  the  name  of  Taffy  Jack. 

Mischief  knows  more  roads  than  one,  and  I 
managed  to  travel  a  good  many  of  them,  for  in 


spite  of  whistlmg  psalm-tunes  on  Sundays  and 
staying  awake  at  meeting,  my  anxious  father 
concluded  I  had  better  go  to  sea.  I  didn't  feel 
very  sad  about  it,  not  I,  for  my  sail-boat  had 
fioated  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  Long  l||and 
Sound,  and  tired  of  such  a  limited  career,  I 
yearned  for  other  seas  to  sail  over,  and  looked 
out  toward  the  horizon  hedged  with  waves,  in 
the  boyish  hope  that  I  might  some  day  sail  be- 
yond the  sight  of  land. 

Years  have  rolled  by  since  then,  and  the  hand 
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which  gaided  the  dancing  shallop  over  Long 
Island  Sound,  has  gathered  shells  on  balmj 
tropic  shores  and  haaled  taut  the  bow-lin'  to 
catch  the  stiff  sou'wester  off  Cape  Horn.  But 
I  haven't  introduced  yon  to  Shipmate  Will  yet 
He  and  I  went  to  school  together  in  among  the 
grum,  quiet  old  hills  of  Connecticut ;  we  tossed 
ball  together  and  joined  in  sport ;  and  he  with 
his  bold,  dear  penmanship  wrote  my  name  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  **  grammar,"  which  I  re- 
tain to  this  day  as  a  memento  of  him,  and  re- 
membrancer of  the  good  old  schoolmaster  who 
used  to  ask  me  to  decline,  and  I  invariably  de-. 
cltned  It  was  about  six  years  after  this  that 
my  &ther  concluded  I  had  better  go  to  sea,  and 
one  stormy  November  day,  dressed  in  full  sailor 
''toggery,"  and  imagining  myself  a  veritable 
sailor,  I  stood  on  one  of  the  piers  in  New  York, 
surrounded  by  towering  spars,  dark  hulls,  and 
bustling  stevedores. 

I  was  bewildered  by  the  turmoil,  but  in  hunt- 
ing about  found  a  ship  which  bore  the  name 
"  Lookout  op  New  York.'      This  -was  the  one 
I  was  to  intrust  myself  on,  so  stumbling  up  the 
gang  plank,  I  stepped  aboard.     Everything  was 
in  disorder  and  everybody  in  a  hurry,  for  we 
were  to  sail  that  day?     Ah,  it  was  a  gallant  ship 
that ;  trim,  sharp,  graceful  as  a  bird,  large,  in 
fiict  enormous  in  my  unaccuHtomed  eyes ;  and  as 
I  gazed  on  her  majestic  propoirtions,  visions  of  the 
romance  of  sea-life,  fraught  with  the  thrilling  ad- 
ventures of  ^  Robinson  Crusoe,"  flashed  thix>ugh 
mj  mind.     It  was  an  epoch  in  my  history,  aiid  I 
trod  the  deck  with  the  pride    of  an    admiral, 
thrust  my  hands  into  the  pockets  of  my  jacket, 
and  imagined  myself  a  full  fledged  sailor,  — every 
hair  of  my  head  a  rope  yarn.     This  was  all  of 
no  avail,  for  I  overheard  two  or  three  old  sailors 
in  conversation. 

"  Who's  that  young  chicken  ?  "  queried  one. 
**  Dunno,"  says  another ;  "  'spect  he's   fourth 
dickey,  goin'  out   to   flsh   for   sea-sarpints    and 
black  the  skipper's  boots." 

**  Ain't  that  so,  boy  ?  "  said  the  third  addressing 
me. 

I  raised  ray  eyes  and  surveyed  the  speaker.  He 
was  a  stout,  broad-shouldered  fellow,  with  a  jolly, 
red  face,  and  but  few  years  older  than  I,  although 
evidently  more  experienced  in  sea- life.  Looking 
him  broad  in  the  face  I  thought  I  observed 
something  familiar  about  it;  and  so  I  did,  for  in 
a  moment  more  his  broad  grin  relapsed  into  a 
look  of  surprise,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  me,  he 
exclaimed,  —  *'  Blow  me,  but  its  Taffy  Jack,  with 
pea-jacket  and  dinner  plates  on  1 " 


There  he  was,  none  the  less  than  Will  Brown, 
schoolmate  Will,  —  not  the  stripling  schoolboy, 
but  a  stout,  brawny  sailor,  and  a  right  hearty 
meeting  it  was.  Snid  he,  *<  Alter  I  left  school  I 
shipped  on  board  the  Vhcowahy  bound  for  a 
rovin'  voyage ;  first  we  went  to  'Frisco,  then  to 
Hong  Kong,  then  to  the  East  Indies,  after  that 
to  Liverpool,  and  then  home  —  a  reg'lar  roust- 
about. Thought  I  wouldn't  go  to  sea  again,  but 
changed  my  mind  'cause  the  old  man  wouldn't 
sit  up  o'  nights  and  throw  water  agin  the  win- 
dows so  I  could  get  to  sleep.  That's  the  whole 
story:  stay  in'  ashore  is  very  good  once  in  a 
while,  but  a  feller  gits  sick  o'  eatin'  fresh  victuals 
and  wearin'  Sunday  toggery  all  the  time ;  and  I 
thought  I  better  ship  again,  so  I  came  down,  and 
Captain  Sherwood  said  he  wanted  another  boy, 
80  here  I  am;  but  what  are  you  here  for, 
Taffy?" 

'» Well-1-1-1,  I  don't  exactly  know,''  said  I, 
looking  vaguely  up  among  the  bewildering  tan- 
gle of  shrouds  and  rigging. 

"  O,  I  understand,"  said  Brown ;  **  sold  your 
farm  to  go  to  sea ;  grain  crap  too  heavy  J  suppose ; 
well,  who  wouldn't  sell  a  farm  to  go  to  sea?" 
Taffy,  there's  two  things  in  the  world  I  never 
did  like :  one's  woman,  and  t'other  lumber-box 
wagons.  You  can't  get  to  wind'ard  of  a  woman 
nohow  you  can  ^x  it;  brace  sharp  as  you're 
a-mind  to,  and  she  beats  you  on  every  tack ;  and 
as  for  lumber-box  wagons,  I  rode  in  one  a  year 
for  a  livin,'  and  I  had  to  come  to  sea  to  get  some 
comfort,  an'  I'd  rather  be  triced  up  than  have  to 
ride  in  one  again.  There  you  have  the  two  chief 
reasons  why  I  turned  Jack-nasty-&oe." 

Here  onr  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
Brown's  being  called  away. 

Forty-eight  hours  after  that  we  were  off 
Sandy  Hook  with  our  jib-boom  pointing  toward 
the  open  sea,  and  all  hands  on  the  main  topsail 
halliards,  pulling  away  to  the  roaring  chanty,  — 

M  We  all  of  U8  feel  vary  nd, 
Whiakey,  O  Johnnie : 
To  leare  oar  true  loves  la  too  bad, 
Wbiakej  for  mj  Jofannle.** 

<*  Belay,"  bawled  out  the  mate,  and  Brown, 
who  WHS  again  by  me,  caught  a  turn  and  sung 
out  "  All  fast" 

*<  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  asked  I. 

^  That  means  it  can't  get  away  till  somebody 
lets  it,"  answered  Brown. 

<*A11  hands  on  that  main  brace  now,"  sung 
out  the  mate,  and  away  we  went  all  together, 
0-he-e-o  — 
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«*Ouo-(Mmoe  I  knew  %  Yinkee  gil, 

She  WM  ao  ne«t  and  pratiy: 

M  haul  Aw«y,  buil  away,  Joe. 

And  if  I  didn't  ki«  her  onoe,  I  didn^t  do  my  daky: 

All  haul  away,  haul  away,  Joe.** 

That  time  I  belayed,  and  squeaked  ont  ''All 
fast" 

^  Who  are  you,  youngster  ?  "  asked  the  mate 
of  me. 

•*  Fm  Taffy  Jack,  at  your  service,  sir,"  said  I, 
toaching  my  hat  and  kicking  my  left  leg  back- 
ward (sailor  fashion,  you  know,  because  I 
wanted  to  be  as  salt  as  possible). 

^  Well,  none  o'  your  airs ;  up  there  and  loose 
that  main  royal,"  responded  the  mate. 

O  luckless  lubber  that  I  was,  for,  be  it  known, 
the  main  royal  was  tiptop  of  everything  in  our 
craft,  and  no  ordinary  climb  for  a  green  hand 
like  myself.  I  had  never  been  so  high  in  my 
life,  but  up  I  went,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
reached  the  royal  yard,  when  the  wind  caught 
my  sou'wester,  and  away  it  went  whirling  toward 
the  sea,  but  I  did  get  the  royal  loose  after  a 
fiishion ;  then,  as  I  stopd  with  one  foot  on  the 
ropes  and  £urly  dangling  in  mid  air,  what  a  sight 
met  my  eyes,  —  the  broad,  restless  sea  stretch- 
ing out  in  a  limitless  expanse  before  me  and 
fretted  into  a  thousand  white  caps  by  the  gale ! 
It  was  a  glorious  sight,  that  thrilled  me  with  its 
grandeur,  and  taught  me  a  lesson  of  God's  glory 
which  I  shall  never  forget. 

The  attainment  of  my  hopes,  the  crowning 
point  of  my  life,  —  /  wa»  ai  tea  ;  no  pent-up 
Sound  presented  its  constant  reminders  of  dry 
land  ;  land  was  out  of  sight,  and  on  that  swaying 
spar  stood  the  restless,  exultant  boy  of  sixteen. 

If  I  were  to  recount  the  experiences  of  that 
voyage,  they  might  prove  tiresome.     Shipmate 


Will  Brown  and  I  were  together  a  year;  dorin* 
that  time  we  sailed  forty  thousand  miles :  that 
seems  a  long  distance  perhaps,  but  it's  not  toj 
&r  for  sailors. 

Part  of  the  voyage  there  were  three  oth^r 
boys  with  us ;  one  night  we  got  up  a  minsti^ 
entertainment,  with  brooms  to  answer  for  bsDJoc 
and  **  duff  "  pans  to  fill  the  place  of  tambourines. 
It  was  an  elegant  entertainment  that  Brown,  to 
a  melodious  broom -com  aocompanime&ti  sung 
that  pUdntive  ditty,  — 

«  Blow,  ye  gentle  winds,  o*er  the  dark  Une  na; 
Bid  the  ttorm  king  eeaee  his  reigD, 
And  bring  my  Willie  back  to  me, 
To  his  own  dear  home  again." 

Applause  from  our  sailor  audience  greeted 
this,  and  Will  received  a  bouquet  of  shavinii, 
while  somebody  threw  to  me  the  old  black  oit 
Many  little  episodes  like  this  helped  to  make 
our  hours  below  pass  pleasantly. 

I  have  no  time  to  tell  how  we  went  twice 
around  Cape  Horn,  and  how  the  pleasant  trade- 
winds  bore  us  along  through  the  dreamy  tropia; 
but  alike  amid  the  glittering  icebergs  of  the 
South  Sea  and  in  the  balmier  mid-waters  Browo 
and  I  oflen,  sitting  together  in  the  nightwstches, 
recounted  our  school-boy  stories,  and  spun  the 
yams  of  time  past 

Time  has  fled  rapidly  since  then,  but  ala 
shipmate  Brown !  He  did  good  service  in  the 
navy  during  the  war,  and  just  as  peace  wu 
dawning  upon  our  country,  God  guided  his  (nil 
bark  into  the  harbor  of  the  Eternal  Ci^ ;  and  tf 
I  pass  up  the  Sound  these  later  years,  I  maik 
the  little  steeple  at  Southport,  and  remember  thit 
it  shadows  the  last  resting-place  of  mj  good 
shipmate. 


EFFIE   AND  HER  THOUGHTS. 


BY  LUCRETIA  P.  HALE. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Effie  was  again  upon  the  high  rock  where 
we  firet  saw  her,  but  this  time  she  was  with 
Annie  and  her  Uncle  George.  Annie  had  com- 
plained much  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  there, 
and  even  Effie  had  trouble  in  finding  the  way  to 
reach  it  **  There  never  was  any  path,**  she  said, 
^and  what  there  was  is  overgrown  with  black- 
berry vines.  The  fact  is,  it  is  my  '  thinking  rock,' 
and  I  never  went  there  but  once.'' 

^  It  is  rather  a  pity  to  have  one's  '  thintiticr 


rock '  so  much  out  of  reach,"  her  Unde  George 
said,  as  he  puUed  Annie  up  through  the  boshei) 
and  set  Effie  at  last  on  the  mossy  stone. 

Effie  had  waked  up  that  morning  with  a  heavj 
feeling  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  as  if  some- 
thing dreadful  had  happened,  or  something  \im 
going  to  happen.  There  was  the  morning  hsi^ 
and  fresh  as  ever,  and  sunlight  dancing  in  at  ber 
window ;  but  she  did  not,  as  usual,  feel  like  ms* 
ning  to  the  window  to  jump  out  and  havei 
chase  with  (he  chickens.     What  had 
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what  was  going  to  happen?  Annie  was  busy 
with  mamma,  so  that  she  could  not  ask  her  ;  but 
there  oame  to  her  presently  the  remembrance  of 
the  evening  before,  and  of  the  words  of  her 
Uncle  Greorge.  Her  mother  was  going  away  off 
to  Florida !  She  knew  pretty  well  where  Flor- 
ida was ;  she  had  seen  it  on  the  map,  a  very 
yery  great  way  off,  —  a  long  tongue  of  land,  that 
went  down  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And  she 
began  to  think  of  a  story  that  had  been  told 
her  of  the  Spaniard  who  lived  ever  so  long  ago, 
when  there  were  no  other  people  but  wild  In- 
dians living  all  over  America,  who  set  out  —  the 
Spaniard  did  —  in  his  boat  from  Spain,  £sir  over 
tlie  sea,  to  come  to  Florida,  because  he  heard 
there  was  a  fountain  of  water  there,  and  any- 
body that  would  drink  of  it,  would  be  young 
again,  however  old  he  was,  and  even  if  his  head 
were  bald,  and  his  beard  were  gray.  Effie  was 
not  quite  sure  but  what  if  anybody  drank  of  it, 
they  were  always  beautiful.  She  held  her  shoe 
ap  in  the  air  as  she  considered  the  question,  and 
thought  her  Unde  Greorge  could  tell  her  all 
about  it 

And  was  mamma  to  be  made  well  by  the 
fountain,  just  like  a  story  ?  But  at  that  question 
Effie  came  back  again  from  her  dreams  to  the 
sad  reality  of  muddy  boots  about  her,  and  a 
memory  of  a  little  girl  coming  out  of  a  coal- 
hole ;  and  she  leaned  back  and  began  to  cry  si- 
lently, saying  to  herself,  ^  And  mamma  is  going 
away,  and  perhaps  Annie,  to  be  made  beautiful 
like  a  fidry  tale,  and  I  am  to  be  left  behind  in 
this  horrid  plaoe.*^ 

Annie  came  in  just  then.  ^  Well,  Effie,  you 
are  awake  at  last!"  she  exclaimed.  **I  have 
been  in  at  least  six  times,  and  you  were  fiist 
asleep ;  and  here  is  our  dear  Uncle  Greorge  in  a 
harry  to  see  you,  for  he  has  planned  a  holiday 
for  you  to-day,  and  is  going  to  take  us  out  into 
the  woods." 

And  there  was  her  uncle  very  gay  and  merry, 
and  mamma  sitting  up  at  her  breakfast,  and  sdl 
so  sunny  and  bright,  that  Effie  was  quite  willing 
to  forget  everything  disagreeable.  ^'No  school 
to-day,  —  that  is  a  comfort,"  she  thought  to  her- 
self, "■  and  tiresome  Miss  Tilden  may  have  it  her 
own  way." 

And  when,  after  breakfast,  her  uncle  proposed 
to  Effie  to  take  them  to  one  of  her  favorite 
places,  it  was  not  hard  for  her  to  choose.  They 
might  go  to  the  pond,  to  be  sure ;  and  perhaps 
lier  Uncle  George  would  row  them  in  the  litUe 
lK)at ;  but  then  he  had  said  nothing  abwt  row- 
ing, and  Annie  hated  it.     So  she  had  brought 


them  up  the  road  to  the  "thinking  rock,"  not 
sorry  to  delay  by  a  long  walk  that  talk  with  her 
Uncle  George  that  she  was  sure  would  come,  — 
and  that  she  dreaded.  ^  It  is  not  all  to  be  a 
holiday,"  she  thought  to  herself ;  "  there's  to  be 
an  ea^lanation.**  Indeed,  as  soon  as  they  were 
comfortably  seated,  and  had  recovered  breath 
from  the  climb.  Uncle  George  began. 

^  You  know,  Effie,  I  have  come  all  this  way 
with  you,  to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

Effie  drew  a  long  sigh. 

«  Yes,  Effie,  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  hear 
it,"  continued  her  unde  ;  *^  but  it  is  settled  that 
your  mother  is  going  away  for  the  winter,  and 
must  leave  in  a  few  days,  too.  She  will  go  to 
New  York,  and  from  there  to  Florida,  by  steam- 
boat to  Savannah,  and  Annie  is  to  go  with  her  1 " 

Effie  burst  into  tears.  Her  unde  took  her  in 
his  arms.  ^  It  is  for  your  mother's  good  we  are 
going.  She  could  not  live  here  through  the  win- 
ter, but  we  hope  to  save  her  life  by  taking  her 
where  it  will  be  warmer,  —  where  she  can  live 
in  the  open  air."    ^ 

**  And  you  are  going,  too  1 "  cried  Effie.  "  Is 
everybody  to  go,  —  and  in  the  steamer,  too  ?  O, 
what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  " 

^  It  is  of  that  that  I  want  to  talk  to  you," 
said  Unde  George. 

"  O,  do  let  me  go,  —  let  me  go,  too ! "  begged 
Effie  ;  "  indeed,  I  will  be  very  good.  I  will  try 
to  be,  —  O,  you  may  believe  it" 

"  Indeed,  I  think  you  would  try,"  said  Uncle 
George ;  "  and  Annie  here  by  my  side  has  begged 
for  you  harder  than  you  can  beg  yourself.  But 
I  will  tell  you  all,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is 
impossible.  Your  mother  goes  at  the  invitation 
of  an  old  friend  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Lester  has 
spent  two  winters  in  Florida,  and  has  there  a 
house  of  her  own,  with  more  comforts  than  can 
be  found  in  any  boarding-house,  or  hotel.  She 
is  a  very  great  invalid  herself ;  and,  Effie,  though 
she  has  been  so  kind  as  to  ask  your  mother  to 
spend  the  winter  with  her,  I  must  say  that  she 
has  one  great  fault :  she  <  can't  bear  '  the  noise 
of  children,  —  of  girls  or  boys." 

<'0  dear!"  sighed  Effie,  hopelessly.  ^Has 
she  got  nerves  ?  " 

*' I  am  sorry  to  say  she  has,"  answered  Unde 
George.  ^  When  she  first  proposed  this  plan  of 
taking  your  mother  with  her  \o  Florida,  she  in- 
quired about  Annie  and  you,  and  thought  you 
had  better  both  be  left  behind.  She  asked  a 
great  many  questions  about  you,  Effie.  I  made 
the  best  case  for  you  I  could." 

^  But  perhaps  she  would  like  me,  and  it  would 
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be  so  difTerent  there,"  urged  Effie,  ^  no  fences  to 
dimb, —  perhaps  no  other  little  girls  "  — 

^  I  don't  know  about  the  fences,"  said  Uncle 
George ;  *^  but,  Effie,  she  asked  me  if  you  always 
shut  the  door  without  slamming,  if  you  walked 
about  the  room  noiselessly,  if  you  talked  always 
in  a  low  tone  "  — 

"'  O  dear,  of  course  I  should  not  suit  her  I " 
exclaimed  Effie.  "  I  never  could  or  would  go 
round  like  a  mouse,  like  that,  —  and  I  don't 
care!" 

**  I  think,  in  this  case,  you  do  care,  Effie,"  said 
her  uncle,  seriously.  ^  You  see  that  I  could  an- 
swer these  questions  satisfactorily  with  regard  to 
Annie,  if  not  for  you.  And  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  I  could  add  that  she  would  be  of 
great  use  both  to  your  mother  and  to  Mrs.  Les- 
ter herself.  Ah,  Effie,  could  I  say  this  of  you  ? 
Even  Mrs.  Lester  might  be  asked  to  forget  the 
slamming  of  doors,  and  noisy  footsteps,  if  she 
could  gain  the  pleasure  of  having  with  her  two 
bright,  unselfish  girls,  not  thinking  of  their  own 
ways,  but  happy  in  helping  others  to  their 
wi;<hes.     Could  I  say  this  of  you,  Effie  ?  " 

Through  all  of  Uncle  George's  long  sentence, 
Effie  listened  with  wide-opened  eyes.  ^  And 
mamma,  mamma  could  go  without  me!"  was 
her  exclamation. 

"When  I  wrote  your  mother,"  continued 
Uncle  George,  '*of  Mrs.  Lester's  proposal  to 
take  her  and  Annie  with  her  to  Florida,  she  sent 
me  a  decided  refusal,  on  your  account,  Effie,  be- 
cause she  could  not  leave  you  behind.  I  still 
urged  her  going,  but  she  said  it  would  be  impos- 
sible. But  afterward  I  had  from  the  drxstor  an 
earnest  appeal  to  take  your  mother  away,  tell- 
ing me  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  live 
through  the  winter  here ;  but  she  must  go,  and 
to  a  place  where  she  could  be  quite  free  firom 
care,  and  could  be  at  resL  Could  you  then  wish 
to  ask  your  mother  to  stay  ?  " 

Effie  was  convulsed  with  deep  sobs. 

**  We  have  been  thinking  of  you,  Effie,"  her 
uncle  went  on,  '*  and  there  is  one  plan  I  am  sure 
you  would  like.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee, 
to  ask  them  if  they  would  let  you  come  there 
and  pass  the  winter." 

^  At  the  Lees'  I  "  exclaimed  Effie,  starting  up. 

'"Yes,"  said  Uncle  George.  "They  are  old 
friends  of  your  Other's,  and  of  your  mother,  and 
I  knew  they  would  gladly  do  everything  to  make 
it  easier  for  her  to  g»  away." 

"  O  Unde  George,  what  did  they  say  I "  ex- 
claimed Effie. 

"  They  referred  me  to  Alice,  because  the  care 


of  you  would  come  principally  upon  her.  Mrs. 
Lee  is  much  taken  up  with  her  younger  chil- 
dren, and  is  not  strong,  and  the  care  of  the  fam- 
ily often  falls  upon  Alice.  So  I  went  to  see  her 
yesterday  afternoon,  before  going  out  to  the  fiirm, 
—  before  seeing  your  mother,  —  to  settle  this 
very  question." 

"Yesterday  afternoon,  of  all  afternoons, — 
then  it  is  hopeless,"  murmured  Effie ;  "  and  did 
you  see  Miss  Alice  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Effie  ;  but  I  must  tell  yon  I  found  she 
had  not  the  most  favorable  impression  of  you." 

"  O,  she  told  you  of  yesterday  morning,  I  sup- 
pose, —  of  my  terrible  scrape  m  the  coal-hok!* 
cried  Effie. 

"  No,"  said  Uncle  George,  "  she  said  nothing 
of  yesterday ;  but  she  spoke  of  being  afraid  of 
your  influence  with  Gertrude,  and  she  did  tell 
me  one  anecdote  of  you  that  was  not  very  en- 
couraging. But  it  was  something  that  took  place 
some  weeks  ago." 

"  What  could  it  be  ?  "  asked  Effie  ;  "  that  must 
have  been  in  my  good  time  I " 

"It  was  something  about  an  afternoon  yon 
had  spent  with  Gertrude,  and  you  had  lieen  al- 
lowed to  play  with  certain  picture-cards,  that 
never  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  parlor,"  said 
Unde  Geoi^. 

"  O,  I  remember  1 "  interrupted  Effie  ;  *"  it  was 
their  Myriorama,  or  something  like  that,  it  is 
called.  They  are  long  pictured  cards  of  the 
Rhine,  or  some  river ;  and  we  had  them  rowed 
out  on  the  floor,  and  played  it  was  the  Rhine  it- 
self; and  I  was  a  Count  Highinstauffer,  who  lived 
in  a  castle  on  the  Rhine,  but  I  was  inapiisoDed 
in  a  dungeon  in  the  castle,  —  that  was  under  the 
sofii;  and  we  had  out  all  the  diess-men,  H>aie 
beautifully  carved  ivory  ones,  —  some  of  them  are 
knights  on  horses,  and  there  are  castles  on  de- 
phants'  backs"  — 

"  That  is  just  the  time,"  put  in  Unde  George, 
as  Effie  paused,  "  only  1  did  not  learn  all  these 
particulars." 

"  I  remember  we  did  something  about  going 
off  in  a  hurry,"  said  Effie. 

"That  was  the  trouble,"  said  Unde  G^eorge; 
"  there  had  been  a  solemn  promise  that  yoa  and 
Gertrude  were  to  put  away  everything  yoa  had 
to  play  with,  and  leave  the '  room  in  order  for 
Mr.  Lee,  who  was  to  bring  a  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen with  him." 

"  O  yes !  "  exclaimed  Effie ;  "  and  the  siigfial 
for  us  to  put  up  the  things  was  Uie  bell  lor  the 
going  o»t  train,  because  that  is  at  ten  minutes 
past  five  predsely,  and  that  would  give  ua   tuae 
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to  pat  away  the  things  before  Mr.  Lee  came  at 
half-past  five.  But  just  before  then  I  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  saw  Egbert  go  by  with 
our  cow, — onr  own  pet  cow.  And  I  was  very 
sure  he  was  going  to  sell  her,  and  I  made  Grer- 
tmde  come  too;  and  we  seized  our  hats  and 
coats  in  the  entry,  and  ran  after  Egbert,  to  see 
ahout  it  Gertrude  was  afraid  about  the  time, 
hut  I  told  her  I  saw  the  clock,  —  the  entry  clock, 
— and  I  was  sure  it  was  five  minutes  of  five. 
We  had  to  stop  about  our  coats,  and  it  was  some 
tune  before  we  reached  Egbert,  and  it  was  not 
our  cow  at  all.  It  was  a  cow  he  met 
straying  away  in  the  street,  and  he  was 
driving  it  back  again.  It  looked  like 
our  cow,  with  its  horn,  that  had  a  crum- 
ple in  it  But  just  then  the  car-bell  rang, 
and  we  were  a  great  way  off,  up  the 
street,  and  I  let  Gertrude  go  home  alone 
to  put  up  the  things  ;  for  it  was  time  for 
me  to  go,  and  a  good  chance  to  go  with 
Egbert" 

"  EflSe,  how  came  you  to  tell  Gertrude 
that  it  was  five  minutes  of  five  ?  "  asked 
Uncle  George. 

"I  suppose  I  read  it  wrong,"  said 
Effie ;  ^  perhaps  it  was  five  minutes  past 
^\ty  and  I  read  it  five  minutes  of,  —  I 
didn't  look  very  carefully.  Did  Miss 
Alice  tell  you  all  this.  Uncle  George  ?  " 

^  No,  what  she  said  was  half-laugh- 
ing,** answered  Uncle  George.  "  She 
told  me  the  story  by  way  of  illustration, 
to  show  how  your  example  had  led  Ger- 
trude to  forget  a  solemn  promise !  " 

"But  it  was  not  Gertrude's  fault," 
urged  Effie,  "  and  I  meant  to  have  gone 
the  next  day  and  explained  it  all  to  Miss 
Alice,  for  Gertrude  never  would  have 
come  if  I  had  not  been  sure  of  the 
clock,  and  I  meant  to  tell  her  and  Ger- 
trude I  was  sorry.  But  O,  Uncle 
George !  when  I  thought  of  those  beauti- 
ful carved  chess-men  lefl  lying  on  the 
floor, — there  were  two  beautiful  queens,  — I  felt 
quite  too  ashamed  to  see  Miss  Alice." 

"  The  shame  should  have  come  sooner,"  said 
Uncle  Greorge. 

"  And  Maria  Leonard  got  hold  of  it,"  con- 
tinued Effie,  **  and  provoked  me  by  saying  I  told 
a  lie  about  the  time ;  so  I  wouldn't  say  any  more 
about  it    But  did  Miss  Alice  think  I  told  a  lie  ?  " 

**  She  said  she  was  sitting  in  the  porch  behind 
the  house,  painting,  with  her  water-colors  all 
about  her,  trying  to  finish  a  bit  of  the  sunset 


sky,  and  to  catch  a  brilliant  bit  of  color  she  saw 
in  the  real  sunset  befora  her.  She  must  do  it 
very  quickly,  Effie,  for  the  glow  would  fade  di- 
rectly. At  this  minute  she  heard  the  bell  at  the 
station  ring.  She  left  her  painting  to  see  if  all 
were  right  in  the  parlor,  thinking  to  come  di- 
rectly back  ;  *•  but,'  she  said,  '  I  found  the  fioor 
all  strewed  with  things,  —  one  could  hardly  step 
anywhere  without  breaking  something,  —  and 
there  I  had  to  stop  and  pick  up  everything  —  to 
get  down  on  my  knees,  under  the  sofa,  with  my 
sunset  sky,  its  red  and  its  gold  fading  away  from 


my  grasp,  and  my  poor  daub  of  a  picture  spoilt, 
and  all  on  account  of  that  little  midge  V  " 

Effie  looked  up  in  her  Uncle  George's  face, 
with  the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes.  "Uncle 
Greorge,  what  is  a  midge  ?  "  she  asked. 

*•  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Uncle  George.  "  Once 
there  was  an  artist  who  painted  very  benutiful 
landscapes,  of  mountains,  and  sky,  and  rivers ; 
and  he  went  to  the  White  Mountains,  and  on 
one  of  the  hill-sides  there  he  sat  himself  down 
one  day  opposite  a  brook  that  came  tumbling 
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dowD  on  the  rocks,  making  a  white  foam  over 
the  dark  crevices.  He  thought  to  make  a  pic- 
ture of  it,  —  one  that  would  make  him  famous 
ever  after.  But  do  sooner  had  he  begun,  with 
his  paints  all  spread  upon  his  palette,  than  there 
came  up  a  swarm  of  black  flies,  —  little  things 
no  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  They  sat  on 
the  end  of  his  nose,  they  crawled  into  his  ears, 
tliey  fouud  their  way  into  everything.  One  would 
have  come  into  bis  eye,  if  he  had  not  wiped  it 
off.  They  were  stuck  in  his  paints,  an<i  on  the 
end  of  his  brush.  He  flapped  his  handkerchief, 
and  flung  his  arms  about,  and  his  umbrella,  and 
covered  up  his  head ;  but  nothing  that  he  could 
do  prevented  them  from  finding  their  way  over 
his  picture,  and  into  his  paints,  —  even  scram- 
bling into  his  eyes.  So  he  had  to  give  np  the 
whole  thing :  that  magnificent  picture,  that  might 
have  been  the  finest  in  the  world,  was  never 
painted,  because  of  these  little  black  flies,  so 
small  that  you  can  scarcely  see  them,  —  not  large 
enough  to  catch,  hardly  large  enough  to  see. 
Now  it  is  these  little  insignificant  flies  that  are 
called  midges,  Effie." 

Effie  looked  away,  much  grieved.  ^  So,  Uncle 
George,"  she  said,  "*  I  am  a  midge,  then  !  " 

**0,  Uncle  George,"  exclaimed  Annie,  "you 
are  too  hard  upon  Effie."  Annie  had  remained 
silent  till  now,  anxious  and  sad,  looking  off 
sometimes  on  the  wide  view,  as  if  to  try  to  get 
away  firom  the  trouble  she  was  feeling. 

^  I  do  not  mean  to  be  hard,  Annie,"  said 
Uncle  George ;  ^  I  only  want  to  show  Effie  how 
much  discomfort  and  harm  can  be  done  by  the 
smallest  creature.  But  a  much  greater  harm  is 
done  by  anybody  who  does  not  stop  to  '  care ' 
whether  she  gives  trouble  or  noL" 

<*  Miss  Alice  was  hard,"  said  Effie,  still  crying. 

"No,  Effie,"  said  Uncle  George;  «*she  didn't 
give  tiiis  meaning  to  the  word  *  midge \*  it  is  I 
who  have  explained  it  to  you.  She  went  on  to 
speak  most  kindly  of  you,  and  then  most  tenderly 
of  your  mother ;  and  she  ended  by  saying  she 
would  never  withhold  her  consent  to  your  com- 
ing, and  that  she  and  Gertrude  would  do  their 
very  best  to  make  the  winter  happy  to  you."  . 

Effie  started  up  with  a  fresh  flush  in  her  face. 
<«Whatl  is  it  true?"  she  excUimed.  ««Am  I 
really  to  go  there  ?  And  Miss  Alice  can  bear  to 
have  me  ?  " 

*"  Not  only  « Miss  Alice,'  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee 
were  most  cordial  in  urging  your  coming,  and 
wanted  me  to  tell  you  that  you  should  be  very 
happy  there.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  ^  Miss 
Alice '  looked  most  kindly  as  she  urged  it,  and  I 


am  sure  you  would  find  it  a  happy  home,  if  yon 
went  there." 

**  You  say  « if,'  Uncle  George,"  said  Effie,  m- 
quiringly. 

"  Because  it  all  depends  upon  you,"  answered 
Uncle  George,  "  and  I  and  your  mother  are  un- 
certain if  we  ought  to  allow  you  to  go  there.  I 
want  to  tell  you  one  thing  that  I  fonnd  oat,  and 
that  is  why  1  told  you  the  midge  story,  —  that 
Alice  meant  to  have  devoted  this  winter  to  pne- 
tidng  in  water-colors.  She  is  very  anxious  to  take 
some  lessons  in  the  spring,  when  she  goes  to 
New  York ;  but  her  &ther  says  it  may  not  be 
*  worth  while,'  and  Alice  doubts  herself  if  she 
has  a  real  talent  that  she  ought  to  cultivate.  So 
she  was  planning  this  winter  to  do  what  she 
could  by  herself,  to  find  out  how  much  time  she 
could  devote  to  it,  and  how  much  talent  she  bad 
fi>r  it,  and  her  mother  was  to  leave  her  as  mudi 
leisure  as  she  could.     And  now  "  — 

"*  And  now,"  said  Effie,  "  I  may  be  the  midge 
that  will  prevent  her  "  — 

^  That  is  the  very  thing,"  said  Undo  GeoTge. 
^  If  you  think  you  can  be  more  careful  than  70s 
have  been  the  last  few  weeks ;  if  you  can  tiiink 
more  of  Alice  and  Gertrude  than  of  your  own 
amusement "  — 

**  Uncle  George,"  interrupted  Effie,  "  do  yon 
think  lam  selfish?" 

"Effie,  that  is  a  question  I  cannot  yet  an- 
swer," said  Undo  George.  "I  am  afraid  that 
those  who  *•  don't  care '  for  others'  feelings  are 
apt  to  be  so." 

Effie  sat  some  moments  thinking ;  then  ^ 
said,  seriously,  ^I  was  going  to  aay  I  never 
would  say  those  words  again.  But,  Uncle  George, 
I  am  afraid  I  can't  promise ;  the  words  slip  dnt 
sometimes  when  I  don't  mean  them.  But  O,  I 
will  try  not  to  mean  them  "  — 

"  I  would  rather  have  no  promise,"  said  Uode 
George,  kissing  Effie,  ^  only  a  fresh  trying  every 
day." 

•*  I  do  think  I  can  try,"  said  Effie,  wiping  her 
eyes.  **!  do  think  I  shall  remember  not  to 
trouble  Miss  Alice,  so  that  she  shall  lose  her 
painting  lessons.  I  am  sorry  about  that  sunset 
sky  ;  it  never,  never  conld  come  again,  —  and  all 
because  I  wanted  to  see  about  a  cow.  I  will  try; 
I  will  try  not  to  be  a  midge.  But,  Unde  George, 
what  would  become  of  me  if  I  couldn't  go  to 
the  Lees'  ?  I  am  almost  afraid  to  think  I  can  go 
there." 

^  Your  mother  would  send  you  to  your  Aunt 
CSatharine's,"  said  Uncle  Greorge. 

Now  Aunt  Catharine  was  not  a  fiivorite   aunt 
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of  Effie's.  She  had  made  her  occasional  yisits, 
but  Aunt  Catharine  had  been  very  stern  with 
her.  She  had  always  some  knitting  set  up,  ready 
for  her  nieces,  and  a  sheet  to  be  hemmed,  and 
she  kept  Effie  quite  too  busy  for  her  tastes.  Mrs. 
Ashley  thought  it  might  be  a  good  place  for  Effie 
for  a  while,  but  Uncle  George  knew  that  her 
mother  would  go  away  with  an  easier  heart,  if 
she  knew  that  Effie  were  in  a  home  where  she 
would  be  as  happy  as  she  was  well  cared  for. 

^  Unde  George,"  said  Effie,  "  if  the  Lees  are 
willing  to  have  me,  I  would  like  to  go  there ; 
and  the  very  first  day  I  act  badly,  they  may  send 
me  to  Aunt  Catharine's." 

So  it  was  settled,  and  the  whole  party  went 
down  from  the  mountain,  if  not  gayly,  yet  in  a 
more  satisfied  mood  than  when  they  went  up. 
^  And  mamma  will  drink  of  the  water  of  life  !  ** 
Effie  now  exclaimed,  and  began  to  give  Annie 
advice  as  to  where  they  had  better  go  to  look  for 
the  Fountain.  Annie,  too,  began  to  feel  more 
easy  at  heart  She  had  not  ventured  to  enjoy 
the  idea  of  going  away  with  mamma ;  it  was  al- 
together too  hard  for  Effie  that  she  should  be  left 
behind  ;  but  now  she  found  that  Effie  was  quite 
willing  to  talk  of  the  delights  of  Florida*  so 
happy  was  she  at  the  thought  of  the  winter  at 
the  Lees'. 

The  next  few  days  went  off  so  quickly,  and 
were  so  full  of  events,  that  Effie  had  no  time  to 
think  whether  she  were  glad  or  sorry.  Unde 
Geoi^  made  a  delightful  plan,  —  that  she  should 
go  to  New  York  with  mamma  and  Annie. 

And  such  an  exdting  journey  as  they  had 
there,  and  such  a  visit  in  New  York  I  Effie 
went  with  her  uncle  and  Annie,  and  saw  the 
Teasel  in  which  they  were  all  to  go  to  Savannah. 
She  was  enchanted  with  the  dear  little  beds  they 
were  to  sleep  in.  ^  O  Annie,  how  I  shall  envy 
yoa ! "  she  exclaimed,  ^  sleeping  in  these  lovely 
little  beds,  tucked  up  nicely,  like  a  doll's  cradle." 
iinnie  was  more  dubious  about  the  comfort ; 
she  thought  there  would  not  be  room  enough  to 
torn  round  in. 

<*  But  you  won't  want  to  be  sleeping  all  the 
time,"  said  Effie ;  *'  you  will  be  on  deck,  watch- 
ing the  walruses  and  the  sharks.  0  Annie  I  if 
it  were  not  for  going  to  the  Lees',  I  should  feei 
very,  very  badly  about  it" 

They  stayed  at  the  Lanes',  but  Effie  saw  Mrs. 
Lester  once  or  twice.  She  was  so  afraid  of  her, 
and  so  anxious  not  to  injure  her  .nerves,  that  she 
beliAved  with  marvelous  decorum,  — so  mudi 
so,  that  Uncle  George  thought  Mrs.  Lester's 
heart  might  be  touched,  after  all,  and  that  she 


would  propose  that  Effie  should  go  too.  But  he 
told  Effie,  afterward,  the  opinion  Mrs.  Lester  ex- 
pressed of  her.  ^  Mrs.  Lester  thought  you  were 
a  very  nicely  behaved  little  girl,  only  she  did  not 
like  a  habit  you  had  of  turning  round  twice  on 
your  toes,  before  answering  a  question." 

"  I  never  should  be  able  to  please  Mrs.  Les- 
ter," sighed  Effie,  ^  if  she  is  so  easily  disturbed. 
I  do  believe  even  Annie  will  trouble  her." 

The  Lanes  were  very  kind  to  Effie.  Mr. 
Lane  and  Grace  went  with  her  to  the  wharf  to 
bid  her  mother,  and  Annie,  and  Uncle  George 
good-by.  And  then,  when  they  had  seen  the 
very  last,  and  even  the  wave  of  Unde  George's 
handkerchief  could  be  discerned  no  more,  and 
they  had  to  turn  away,  Mr.  Lane  took  them  both 
to  the  most  £Etscinating  shops  in  New  York,  and 
showed  her  and  Grace  the  very  prettiest  things. 
He  kept  Effie  a  day  or  two  in  New  York,  and 
then  went  back  with  her  himself. 

Effie  was  ai^hamed  to  think  how  she  had 
plagued  Grace  Lane  when  she  was  in  the  coun- 
try,—  for  tliis  was  the  very  same  Grace  that 
she  used  to  tease  so.  And  now  she  found  that 
Grace  knew  many  more  things  than  she  did,  and 
it  might  have  been  Grace's  turn  to  tease  Effie, 
and  to  show  off  how  well  she  could  play  upon 
the  piano,  and  how  she  could  dance.  But  she 
did  nothing  of  the  sort ;  she  taught  Effie  some  of 
the  steps  in  dandng,  and  took  her  to  her  dan- 
cing-dass  and  introduced  her  to  her  friends,  and 
told  them  all  that  Effie  lived  in  a  beautiful  place 
in  the  country^  and  made  Effie  feel  a  little  less 
awkward.  So  that  Effie  had  a  splendid  time  in 
New  York,  and  had  a  long  list  of  things  to  tell 
Gertrude  about  and  Miss  Alice ;  and  only  now 
and  then,  on  the  way  back,  came  the  picture  of 
the  steamer  with  its  deck  full  of  passengers,  and 
its  long  trail  of  smoke,  carrying  mamma  and 
Annie  &r,  far  away. 

As  she  drew  near  home,  her  thoughts  changed 
into  wondering  "  Who  would  meet  her  at  the  sta- 
tion ?  Would  it  be  Mr.  Lee,  or  Arthur  ?  "  She 
was  much  afraid  of  Arthur  Lee ;  indeed,  he  was 
the  only  bugbear  in  her  new  home.  Mr.  Lee 
was, too  busy  to  be  dreaded ;  Mrs.  Lee  was  always 
kind.  Stephen,  who  was  older  than  Miss  Alice, 
was  way  off  in  college,  and  would  trouble  no- 
body. <<  Miss  Alice  "  she  was  afraid  of,  but  she 
loved  her.  As  for  Arthur  Lee,  he  was  always 
making  frm  of  everybody,  and  she  believed  he 
had  a  special  love  of  making  fun  of  her.  If  she 
could  only  escape  him,  she  knew  she  could  get 
along  with  Gertrude  and  the  three  little  boys, 
who  made  up  the  family. 
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[Sepfeambor 


JEALOUS   OF   BABY. 


BY  SD6AR  FAWCETT. 


It's  not  very  difficult,  Bessy, 

To  tell  what  you're  grieving  about : 

Those  frowns  are  quite  easy  to  £iithom, 
And  so  b  that  terrible  pouL 

You're  jealous  of  Baby  ;  I  see  it 

Why,  Bess,  you've  been  looking  forlorn, 

And  serious  as  a  sexton. 

Since  dear  little  Baby  was  born. 

Just  stand  with  me  now  by  her  cradle, 
Where  sleeping  so  sofkly  she  lies, 

Her  pretty  pink  mouth  like  a  rose-bud, 
The  satin  lids  veiling  her  eyes. 


Pray  answer  me,  —  Isn't  she  charming. 

And  gentle  and  pure  as  a  dove  ? 
Ah,  Bess,  can  you  blame  us  for  loving 

What  God  surely  meant  us  to  love  ? 

And  why  should  you  think  yourself  slighted, 

Not  tenderly  prized  any  more  ? 
Believe  it,  you're  Btill  just  as  precious 

To  all  of  our  lives  as  before. 

Come,  kiss  and  make  friends  with  the  Baby ; 

You'll  find  her  so  pleasant  to  kiss  I 
I  know  you  have  love  enough  hid  in  your  heart, 

To  spare  a  wee  darling  like  this ! 


OUR  NAVAL  HEROES. 

BY  8.  a.  W.  BENJAMIN. 
LOSS  AND  RECAPTURE  OF  THE  *"  PHILADELPHIA.** 


In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  Barbary 
States,  consisting  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Algiers,  and 
Morocco,  committed  great  depredations  on  Amer- 
ican merchantmen  in  the  Mediterranean  with 
their  corsairs.  Not  the  least  part  of  the  evil 
was  the  circumstance  that  the  crews  of  the  unfor- 
tunate ships  were  reduced  to  slavery,  forced  to 
toil  for  cruel  masters,  without  hope  of  ever  see- 
ing their  homes  and  families  again.  For  ages  the 
corsairs,  stealing  out  of  the  ports  of  Northern 
Africa,  crowded  with  blood-thirsty  ruffians,  had 
swept  the  MtKliterranean,  and  even  roved  on  the 
Atlantic  as  far  as  the  North  Sea.  The  European 
powers  oflen  fitted  out  armaments  against  them, 
and  inflicted  severe  chastisement  on  these  ene- 
mies of  civilization,  although  these  piratical  States 
contrived,  until  within  a  generation  past,  to  ob- 
tain tribute  from  nations  trading  in  those  seas,  as 
the  condition  of  leaving  their  traders  unmolested. 
The  United  States  was  one  of  the  nations  which 
thus  ingloriously  purchased  safety  for  its  com- 
merce by  giving  large  presents,  or  tribute.  The 
Pasha  of  Tripoli  pretending,  in  the  year  1800, 
that  the  presents  made  to  him  were  of  less  value 
than  those  given  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  demanded 
that  a  certain  sum  of  money  be  forwarded  to  him 
within  six  months,  by  Congress,  or  he  would 
once  more  resume  hostilities,  and  capture  Amer- 


ican traders.  But  the  small  navy  of  the  Uniiel 
States  having  come  out  of  the  brief  naval  war 
with  France  in  a  very  creditable  manner,  moie 
confidence  was  shown  in  the  ability  of  Americu 
seamen  by  the  young  Republic ;  and  instead  d 
sending  the  tribute  demanded  by  the  Paslu  of 
Tripoli,  a  fleet,  numbering  three  frigates  and  sev- 
eral smaller  vessels,  was  ordered  to  cruise  off  lis 
Barbary  coasts,  to  protect  ships  sailing  under  Hbt 
American  flaf^,  and  overawe  the  piratical  States. 
The  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  finding  his  demands  were 
unheeded,  declared  war ;  and  quite  a  spirited  eofi- 
te^t  now  followed,  which  lasted,  with  varrinf 
success,  for  three  years,  although  it  finally  ended 
in  the  humiliation  of  the  haughty  Pas^ha,  and 
the  destruction  of  many  of  his  corsairs.  Dar> 
ing  this  war  opportunity  was  presented  for  maaj 
adventures  and  daring  exploits,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  reputation  of  the  American  navy 
and  her  gsllant  seamen.  One  of  -the  vno^t  note- 
ble  of  these  was  the  loss  and  recapture  of  the 
frigate  Philadelphia. 

It  WAS  in  October  of  the  year  1803  that  the 
PhikuUlphuij  being  at  the  time  of  tlie  squadron  of 
Commodore  Preble,  and  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain Bainbridge,  was  cruising  off  the  harhor  d 
Tripoli,  blockading  the  port,  and  chasing  vesseh 
trying  to  run  in.     Having  been  blown  off"  her  sla- 
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tion  bv  a  gale,  the  frigate  was  beating  up  to  posi- 
tion again,  when  a  sail  hove  in  sight.  Chase  was 
immediately  made,  With  a  running  fire,  soundings 
being  taken  constantly  with  the  lead.  Finding  at 
last  that  the  water  shoaled  so  rapidly  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  capture  the  chase,  Captain  Bain- 
bridge  ordered  the  ship  to  be  put  about  with  a 
view  to  hauling  off  shore,  and  returning  to  her 
station.  The  frigate  was  going  at  the  rate  of 
eight  knots,  when  the  man  at  the  lead  cried, 
^  Half-six ; "  at  once  the  helm  was  put  hard 
down,  and  the  ship  shot  into  the  wind ;  but  be- 
fore she  could  fall  off  on  the  other  tack,  she 
struck  a  rock  with  a  violent  shock,  and  as  the 
reef  was  smooth  and  sloping,  her  bow  rose  sev- 
eral feet  in  the  air.  Every  exertion  was  at  once 
made  to  float  the  vessel ;  the  sails  were  trimmed 
to  force  her  astern,  then  the  anchors  were  cut 
away,  and  all  the  forward  guns  were  kove  over- 
board; but  it  was  all  of  no  avail,  for  the  ship 
was  fast  on  the  ledge,  and  moved  not  in  the 
least  To  make  the  situation  still  more  desper- 
ate, the  firing  during  the  chase  had  drawn  out 
some  of  the  enemy's  gunboats  from  the  harbor, 
Tripoli  itself  being  but  three  miles  distant  Ig- 
norant at  first  of  the  extreme  peril  of  the  Phila- 
deiphioy  the  Tripolitans  approached  her  with 
caution,  gradually  getting  within  gunshot  The 
process  of  lightening  the  frigate  was  meantime 
going  on  rapidly.  The  water-casks  were  pumped 
out,  and  the  foremast  was  cut  away.  But  as 
every  effort  to  save  his  ship  proved  useless,  and 
the  firing  of  the  enemy  grew  warmer  every  min- 
ute, Captain  Bainbridge  at  last  listened  to  the 
voice  of  prudence  and  duty,  and,  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  crew,  struck  the  colors,  an  attempt  having 
first  been  made  to  scuttle  the  vessel,  with  a  view 
to  mzkmg  her  of  no  use  to  her  capturers. 

In  a  very  short  space  the  gunboats  were  along- 
side of  the  Philadelphiciy  and  the  swarthy  barba- 
rians, clambering  up  her  sides,  swarmed  over  the 
decks,  plundering  the  officers  and  crew,  and 
speedily  and  roughly  sending  them  on  shore, 
where,  however,  they  were  received  courteously 
by  the  Pasha,  who  was  awaiting  ,them  on  the  di- 
van of  his  audience  hall.  The  prisoners  num- 
bered three  hundred  and  fifteen  souls,  including 
twenty-two  quarter-deck  ofiiccrs,  the  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Philadelphia  being  David  Porter, 
of  whom  we  shall  hear  again.  It  is  due  to  the 
Pasha  of  Tripoli  to  say  that  he  treated  his  cap- 
tives with  unusual  mildness,  partly  owing  to  the 
interposition  of  Mr.  Nissen,  the  Danish  Consul. 

In  a  few  days  it  came  on  to  blow  from  the 
northwest,  which  forced  the  Phikulelph%a*9  stern 


around  to  a  degree  which  enabled  the  Pasha's 
people  to  get  her  afloat  by  means  of  anchors  car- 
ried into  deep  water,  and  by  pumping  they  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  her  above  water  until  the  scut- 
tling-holes  had  been  stopped^  They  also  man- 
aged to  weigh  the  guns  which  had  been  thrown 
overboard,  so  that  the  Pasha  now  found  himself 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  fine  frigate  to 
his  navy.  But  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
tain her  without  a  struggle. 

Commodore  Preble,  on  hearing  of  the  disas- 
ter, immediately  sailed  for  Tripoli  in  hb  flag-ship, 
the  frigate  Constitution^  accompanied  by  the 
schooner  MUerprise,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Decatur.  On  Uie  passage  hither  the  Enterprise 
captured  a  ketch  ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  fleet 
to  Syracuse  from  stress  of  weather,  it  was  re- 
solved to  employ  the  prize  in  accomplishing  the 
destruction  of  the  Philadelphia^  which  would 
soon  be  ready  to  go  on  a  piratical  cruise,  and 
would  prove  a  formidable  corsair.  The  ketch 
was  named  the  Intrepid^  in  view,  doubtless,  of  the 
perilous  nature  of  the  errand  to  which  she  was 
now  destined,  and  she  was  placed  in  command 
of  Lieutenant  Decatur,  who  had  ardently  volun- 
teered to  carry  out  the  desperate  undertaking; 
sixty-two  of  the  crew  of  the  Enterprise  manned 
the  ketch.  The  ketch,  as  the  name  implies,  was 
of  a  rig  now  out  of  use,  consisting  in  fact  of  the 
spars  of  a  full-rigged  ship  with  the  foremast  left 
out  The  brig  Siren  accompanied  the  ketch  as 
convoy.  A  pleasant  voyage  of  ^y^  or  six  days 
brought  the  two  vessels  off  Tripoli  harbor  at 
nightfall ;  but  a  heavy  sea,  the  precursor  of  a 
storm,  was  tumbling  into  the  road^^tead,  and  made 
it  extremely  hazardous  to  make  the  attempt  that 
night ;  and  well  it  was  that  prudence  controlled 
the  ardor  of  the  daring  crews,  for  before  morn- 
ing it  blew  very  heavy  from  the  westward ;  and 
the  ships,  being  unable  to  make  Tripoli,  stood  to 
sea,  and  lay  to  where  they  could  not  be  obs^'rved 
from  shore.  For  six  days  it  blew  a  hurricane, 
and  the  Intrepid  (a  small  craft  of  scarce  forty 
tons)  very  nearly  foundered  under  the  tremen- 
dous seas  that  fell  aboard  of  her. 

When  the  foul  weather  at  last  moderated,  they 
gradually  crept  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Sydra,  into 
which  they  had  been  blown  by  the  violence  of 
the  gale.  It  was  a  quiet  evening  when  they 
came  abreast  of  the  port,  and  the  Philadelphia 
could  be  distinctly  seen,  lying  a  mile  from  the 
entrance.  It  was  ten  of  the  clock,  a  light  breeze 
just  fanning  the  Intrepid  sofUy  over  the  smooth 
water,  and  a  low  moon  whitening  her  canvas, 
when  the  ketch  reached  the  channel  between  the 
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shoals  at  the  month  of  the  harbor;  she  stole 
safely  through  the  perilous  passage,  and  gradu- 
ally dropped  down  to  the  frigate  Philaddphiay 
her  crew  lying  concealed  iti  the  shadow  of  the 
bulwarks,  and  hef  rig  leading  the  Tripolitans 
(if  they  noticed  her)  to  suppose  the  approaching 
craft  to  be  of  a  friendly  flag. 

Only  just  men  enough  were  yisible  on  deck  to 
work  such  a  vessel,  if  she  were  a  merchantman ; 
and  she  was  steered  so  as  to  fidl  across  the  bow 
of  the  PhiladelphiOj  where  she  would  be  in  less 
danger  from  her  batteries,  the  guns  of  the  frig- 
ate being  trained  and  loaded.  •  As  the  Intrepid 
drew  up  under  the  Philadelphici,  she  was  hailed ; 
the  Italian  pilot  of  the  ketch  replied  to  all  the 
inquiries  in  Arabic,  stating  that  she  was  a  trader 
from  Malta,  and,  having  lost  her  andiors  in  the 
late  gale,  wished  to  ride  by  the  frigate  till  morn- 
ing. The  Turks  were  so  completely  misled,  that 
they  actually  lowered  a  boat  to  send  a  fast  line 
aboard  of  the  ketch,  while  the  Americans  sent 
their  boat  to  make  &st  by  the  frigate's  fore- 
chaius.  Silently  pulling  on  these  hawsers,  tlie 
crew  of  the  ketch  warped  her  alongside  the 
PhiladelphtOj  when  the  enemy  discovered  that 
her  anchors  were  on  the  bow,  contrary  to  the 
story  previously  told  them.  Perceiving  at  once 
the  ruse  practiced  upon  them,  tliey  cried,  ^  The 
Americans ! "  and  were  about  cutting  the  lasts, 
when  Lieutenant  Decatur  shouted  the  order  to 
board,  he  himself  springing  up  the  black  sides  of 
the  frigate,  followed  instantly  by  his  eager  crew. 

The  surprise  was  complete.  The  Turks  on 
the  spar-deck  jumped  into  the  sea;  while  the 
contest  below,  although  warm  for  a  few  moments, 
soon  ceased,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  Philadelphia 
was  again  in  undisputed  possession  of  her  old 
friends,  the  Americans.  As  the  expedition  had 
been  {banned  solely  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  Philadelphia^  it  being  considered  inexpedient 
to  imperil  the  enterprise  by  attempting  also  to 
carry  her  away,  her  captors  now  reluctantly  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  their  orders ;  and  promptly 
distributing  the  oombiutibles  brought  with  tliem 


in  various  quarters  of  the  ship,  set  fire  to  them, 
and  the  noble  frigate  was  soon  in  a- blaze.  So 
rapidly  did  the  flames  dart  across  her  decks,  and 
the  clouds  of  smoke  fiU  the  hatchways,  that  the 
crew  of  the  Intrepid  barely  had  time  to  return 
to  the  ketch,  and  cast  off.  As  she  swung  loose 
from  the  burning  ship,  tongues  of  flame  hissed 
out  of  the  Philadelphia's  ports,  very  nearly  set- 
ting fire  to  the  Intrepid,  whose  ammunition  was 
under  a  tarpaulin  on  her  deck,  and  in  the  most 
imminent  peril  of  exploding. 

When  once  fairly  loose,  the  crew  of  the  A- 
trepid,  who  during  the  whole  scene  had  fought 
and  worked  in  complete  and  significant  siloioe, 
gave  way  at  last  to  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by 
success,  and  rent  the  still  air  of  midnight  with 
three  cheers  of  victory.  This  seemed  to  call  the 
garrison  to  their  wits,  and  fire  was  immediatelj 
opened  on  the  ketch  from  the  shore  and  the 
ships  in  the  harbor,  several  of  which  started  ia 
chase.  But  her  crew  manned  the  sweeps,  ei^t 
on  a  side,  and  fSavored  by  a  light  land  breeze,  Ae 
glided  swiftly  out  of  range  toward  her  consort, 
the  Siren^  lyii>g  off  the  mouth  of  the  port.  The 
scene  in  the  mean  time  was  sublime,  the  fiames 
leaping  up  the  masts  of  the  doomed  frigate,  and 
wrapping  her  in  a  sheet  of  fire,  which  lit  np  the 
sky,  and  the  city,  and  the  sea,  while  her  shdtted 
guns  went  off  one  by  one  as  the  fire  readied 
them,  like  minute  guns ;  and  the  batteries  of  the 
enemy  swelled  the  chorus  of  impressive  souod. 
The  Intrepid  and  Siren  now  returned  to  Syra- 
cuse, where  they  were  warmly  welcomed,  and  the 
name  of  Decatur  immediately  became  fiunoos. 
Lieutenant  Decatur  was  soon  after  promoted  to 
a  command  ;  and  in  the  War  of  1812,  with  Eng- 
land, sailed  in  the  frigate  United  Stateg^  and  cap- 
tured the  Maeedanianj  one  of  the  finest  frigates 
of  the  British  navy.  He  unfortunately  became 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Commodore  Barron, 
and  yielding  to  the  false  and  corrupt  code  of 
honor  then  observed,  but  which  is  now  despised 
by  upright  and  honorable  men,  fell  in  the  duel 
which  followed. 


FRANK  AND  LUCKY. 

BY  ANNS  SILJSRNAIL. 


Eaalt  in  the  spring  Frank's  letters  to  Lu<^y 
were  full  of  guesses  at  the  time  when  he  ex- 
pected to  be  at  grandma's  with  his  mother ;  and 
it  was  only  the  middle  of  May,  when  Lucky  re- 
ceived this :  — 


Dbab  Cousin,  —  I  now  write  to  you  for  is- 
sistance  of  thinking.  Would  you  get  A  fish-line 
or  A  regulation  ball.  Ball  Time  has  Past  Here 
and  fishing  Time  has  come.  I  think  A  fish  line 
would  be  The  best     Have  they  got  your  rail- 
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road  Done.  They  have  got  oars  Mose  done.  I 
Will  show  you  a  Picture  of  boys  Playing  Ball 
And  of  boys  Fishing  And  the  one  you  like  best 
send  me  the  Name  And  If  it  is  ball  I  will  get  i^ 
And  If  it  is  not  I  will  get  The  Fish  Line.  I 
Think  I  am  coming  The  Ltast  of  Thiss  Month. 
From  your  cousin, 

Frank  Middleton. 

But  he  did  not  come  till  August,  and,  whether 
Lncky  had  said  ^  fish-line  "  or  not^  Franky  had 
one,  and  made  it  acquainted  with 
every  trout-hole  in  Dick  Machine 
Brook  as   soon   as   possible.      It 
was    certainly  only  a    few   days 
after  he  came  when  he  and  Lucky 
came  running  home  from  fishing, 
eager  to  have  Benjamin  take  his 
rifle  and  go  and  shoot  some  awful 
animal   in    the  Bear  Lot '  by  the 
Dick   Machine.      They   hesurd   it 
growl  '<  just  like  a  bear ;  "  and  a 
little    boy   who   was    with    them 
caught    a    glimpse    of   it,  and  it 
had    ^  hoofs    just   like   a  horse." 
Benjamin  was  not  at  home;  but 
when  he  came   at   dusk,  he,  too, 
had  something  to  tell.    He  said  he  was  sketching 
up  the  Dick  Machine,  when  three  little  boys  came 
along  the  closest  side  of  the  thicket  in  which  he 
sat,  and  be  put  out  his  foot  and  growled.     They 
stopped  an  instant,  and  one  whbpered,   <<  What's 


it  was  certainly  as  good  as  the  pole  to  which  it 
was  tied.  His  pole,  and  Lucky's  too,  were  only 
some  old  dry  alder  rods  which  Aunt  Dorcas  had 
found  for  them.  They  had  lain  all  winter  on 
the  roof  of  a  shed,  but  she  thought  they  would* 
do  for  such  small  trout  and  chubs  as  the  boys 
usually  caught.  One  day,  with  this  fishing-tackle, 
they  set  off  down  the  valley  to  the  Little  Pond 
Brook.  Along  in  the  afternoon  Frank's  mother 
and  Aunt  Dorcas  were  going  down  beside  the 
river,  on  the  flats,  after  choke-cherries ;  and  at 


Gatching  the  Hg  TVout.    Lucky's  Piotun. 


that  ?  "  and  then  they  all  ran,  and  were  out  of 
sight  in  a  moment 

*•  It  was  too  bad,"  Benjamin  said  ;  «  and  when 
[  saw  their  heels  flying  down  the  hill,  I  was 
lorry  I  had  frightened  them." 

Frank's  fish-line  was  not  a  very  long  one,  but 


Frank's  Pictare  of  boys  Playing  Ball.     And  of  boys  Fishing. 

the  mouth  of  Little  Pond  Brook  they  heard 
Lucky  and  Frank  under  the  trees  by  the  river 
bank.  Lucky  was  saying,  ''O  Frank,  you 
ought  to  see  what  a  big  trout  just  came  up  and 
smelt  of  my  hook.  It  was  so  long,"  —  and  he 
measured  off  more  tiian  half  a 
yard  on  his  fish-pole. 

«0,"  said  Frank,  «if  we  could 
only  take  that  fellow  I " 

Then  they  saw  Frank's  mother 
and  Aunt  Dorcas,  when  Lucky 
shouted,  ''O  Aunt  Mercy,  do 
come  and  catch  this  big  trout,  — 
such  an  awful  big  one  I " 

To    please     them,     she     took 

Frank's  pole,   and    dropped    the 

hook,  after  baiting  it  well,  into  the 

pool.     It  was  just  at  the  mouth 

of  the  cold  brook,  and  under  the 

root  of  an  old,  leaning  tree.     The 

little  boys  got  up    each   side  of 

her,  and   peeped   over    the  bank 

with  faces  of   great   expectation;   while  Billy, 

with  perked-up  ears,  and  one  foot  uplifted,  looked 

over  too.     In  a  few  moments  the  trout  bit,  sure 

enough ;  but  he  took  off  the  hook,  and  they  did 

not  even  see  a  fin  of  him.     Then  there  was  an 

excitement     Franky  had  another   hook  in  his 
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hat-band,  and  his  mother  tied  it  to  the  line,  which 
was  only  about  a  yard  and  a  half  long.  She 
dropped  it  in,  and  had  to  hold  the  pole  well  dowH 
to  the  water  to  let  the  bait  sink  &r  enough.  In 
,  less  than  five  minutes  she  hooked  the  trout,  and 
drew  it  slowly  and  carefully  out  of  the  water, 
fearing  the  pole  would  break.  When  it  was  in 
their  hands,  the  boys  were  half  crazy  with  de- 
light Lucky  exclaimed,  as  he  held  it  up,  '^O 
Frank  Middleton,  just  look  at  that  I  I  tell  you, 
isn't  he  a  big  one  ?  O-o-o  what  a  fisherman  your 
mother  is  T' 

They  were  eager  to  have  her  fish  more,  and 
she  did  a  little  while,  but  with  no  more  such 
good  luck,  so  she  soon  left  them  ;  and  then  they 
went  home  to  show  their  big  trout.  Th«*y  dressed 


Ooming  down  the  Mountain.     Drawn  by  LucLjr  and  Fnuik. 

it  immediately,  and  it  took  them  both  to  do  it, 
while  the  cat  waited  about  for  the  pieces.  It 
weighed  three  quarters  of  a  pound  after  it  was 
dressed,  and  looked  very  large  beside  the  little 
ones  they  caught  themselves.  Frank  said  it  took 
just  a  peuny*s  worth  of  hooks  to  catch  tlie  big 
trout ;  but  the  lost  hook  was  found  iu  its  stom- 
ach, so  it  did  not  cost  anything,  afler  all. 

*^  How  old  do  you  suppose  it  was  ?  "  Lucky 
asked  Aunt  Dorcas.  She  oould  not  even  guess, 
but  Lucky  told  Frank  that  ^'no  doubt  it  was 
eight  or  nine  years  old." 

Lucky  and  Frank  had  a  good  time  when  they 
went  to  The  Plains  blue-berrying.  The  morn- 
ing they  started  they  rose  early,  and  dressed 
themselves  with  as  much  whistling  and  singing 
as  usual,  but  with  less  by- play  of  whacking  each 
other  with  pillows,  or  snatching  each  other^s 
clothes.  About  six  o'clock  the  wagons  were  at 
the  door.  The  double  wagon,  drawn  by  Jenny 
and  Nipper,  had  boxes  under  the  seats  to  hold 
the  blue-berries  ;  and  as  they  were  to  camp  out, 
there  were  bundles  of  buffalo-skins  and  blankets 


strapped  on  the  trunk-rack  behind ;  and  dinner- 
pails  and  boxes  were  stowed  wherever  they  wouM 
fit.  Frank's  mother  and  her  two  sisters  went 
with  Benjamin  in  this  wagon.  Lucky  and  Frank 
rode  with  Oliver  in  the  single  wagon,  and  took 
turns  with  him  at  driving.  The  morning  wai 
delightful.  The  fields  were  so  fresh  and  dewj, 
the  air  so  sweet  and  cool.  Frank's  mother  often 
looked  back  to  see  the  boys,  and  called  her  sis- 
ters' attention  to  them. 

^  Dear,  dear,"  she  said,  as  they  came  trundling 
down  into  a  pretty  hollow,  **  don't  you  wish  this 
wagon  had  as  happy  a  load  as  the  one  behind 
us  ?  Look  back  when  you  will,  and  there  are 
three  grins  coming." 

They  climbed  through  the  high  pass,  that  led 
into  another  and  a  wilder  valley 
than  their  own ;   and  saw  moon- 
tains  that  were  new  and  wonderfbl 
to  them.       Passing  throagh    this 
lonely  valley,  they  turned  into  a 
road  built  only  a  short  lime  be- 
fore  along    the  margin  of   sook 
ponds.      These   were    two    long, 
oval   sheets  of  water,  lying   in  a 
deep    and   narrow    rift    between 
the  mountains.     The  shores  were 
so  steep,  that  often  the  road  was 
a  long    bridge  of    planks    over 
the  water,  and   teams  coold  pass 
each  other  only  in  a  few  places. 
At    one   of   these   they    stopped, 
and  lunched  on  the  rocks.    Opposite  them,  across 
the  black  waters  of  the  p^nd,  the  high  mountain 
was  like  a  long,  almost  perpendicular  wall,  and 
everywhere  gray  difi^  and    sombre    evergreens 
gave  a  savage  look  to  the  place.    It  was  truly,  as 
it  had  been  described  to  them,  ^<  The  catamoantiest 
lookin'  hole  you  ever  see."  Ailer  their  lunch  they 
went  on  through  beautiful  old  woods,  and  crossed 
a  high  plateau  covered  with  pleasant  fields  and 
homes ;  and  here  the  blue-berries  began  to  show 
themselves  in  clumps  and  fringes  by  the  road- 
side. .Here  they  met  loads  of  people  going  home 
from  blue-berrying.     Sometimes  there  would  be 
four  or  five  wagons   in  a  row,  filled  with   men, 
women,  and  children,  and  barrels  and  boxes  of 
every  kind.     Some   of  these  wagons  had  come 
from  places  fif^y  or  sixty  miles  away,  and  were 
going  home  loaded  with  from  five  to  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  bushels  of  blue-berries  a  piece. 

About  fiYQ  o'clock  Benjamin  found  the  place 
where  he  intended  to  camp,  and  drove  off  the 
road  into  the  undulating  plains  which  had  been 
burned  over,  leaving  patches  and  tufts  of  trees. 
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Between  these  the  ground  was  covered  with  a 
thick  mat  of  the  low  blue-berry  bushes,  and  in 
some  places  the  berries  were  so  plenty  that  as 
mudi  blue  as  green  met  the  eye.  Frank  and 
Lucky  were  out  of  the  wagon  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  others  were  not  long  behind  them. 
While  Benjamin  took  care  of  the  horses,  and 
Oliver  fixed  the  camp,  they  had  time  to  pick 
many  quarts  of  berries;  and  when  they  built 
their  fire  by  the  huge  rock,  against  which  their 
brush-camp  leaned,  and  ate  their  supper,  they 
had  more  thiin  a  bushel  of  berries.  They  sat 
about  their  fire  and  told  stories  afterward,  and 
finally  settled  themselves  on  the  blankets  and 
skins  to  sleep.  But  the  fioor  of  the  camp  was 
too  uneven,  and  the  bed  of  evergreen  twigs  too 
thin ;  so  there  was  not  much 
sleeping,  except  where  Frank  and 
Lucky  lay. 

Very  early  the  camp  was  astir, 
and  the  breakfast  cooked  over  the 
fire,  and  eaten.  Then  they  all 
went  out  to  pick  berries,  wander- 
ing further  and  further  away,  but 
always  coming  back  to  the  wagon 
to  empty  their  pails  or  baskets. 
Sometimes  they  found  great  ber- 
ries as  large  as  wild  grapes,  and 
in  dusters,  each  one  of  which 
was  a  handful.  Lucky  and  Frank 
ran  about  everywhere  to  find 
the  biggest  berries,  and  were  very 
happy;  but  at  last  they  were  tired  of  picking, 
and  were  glad  to  watoh  the  wagons  with  Billy. 
Perched  up  in  them,  they  cracked  the  whips  and 
sang ;  or  they  climbed  the  immense  rock  by  the 
camp,  running  about  on  it,  and  jumping  ofi^  into 
the  blue-berry  bushes  ;  or  they  gathered  balsam 
twigs,  and  heaped  them  on  the  fire,  to  enjoy  their 
snapping  and  blazing.  At  noon  the  boxes  were 
packed  fidl  of  berries, — ^yq  bushels  of  them, 
—  and  the  covers  nailed  on.  Their  dinner  was 
eaten,  the  horses  harnessed,  and  they  set  out  on 
the  long  road  home. 

Instead  of  going  by  the  ponds,  they  went  an- 
other route,  over  a  densely  wooded  mountain* 
The  descent  into  the  valley  beyond  was  some- 
thing to  remember  for  a  life-time,  and  so  was  the 
long  ride  of  ten  miles  or  more  through  the  dark- 
ness wliich  overtook  them  beyond  the  valley. 
But  the  horses  were  sure-footed,  and  no  accident 
befell  them ;  so  they  reached  home  safely  at  ten 
o'clock,  when  the  little  boys  were  awakened  and 
lifted  out,  and  they  all  had  some  supper  and 
went  to  bed. 


Lucky  and  Frank  spent  many  pleasant  days 
after  this,  climbing  the  hills  blackberrying,  or 
going  after  spruce  gum  in  the  old  woods,  or  play- 
ing about  the  house  and  orchards.  They  had 
many  stories  to  tell  each  other  out  of  the  books 
they  had  read  since  they  were  together  the  sum- 
mer before ;  and  one  day  they  had  been  telling 
stories  about  giants,  when  Lucky  said,  *^  What  if 
a  big  giant  should  come  straddling  over  the  barn, 
and  should  take  his  big  knife  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  just  give  one  hack  at  that  great  elm  behind 
the  house,  and  cut  it  clear  ofi*;  and  then  take  it 
up  in  bis  hand  and  go  whittling  along,  and  the 
whittlings  would  be  as  big  as  four-foot  wood,  and 
come  rattling  down  on  the  house,  and  around  us. 
What  would  you  say  to  that  ?  " 


The  Camp  unoDg  the  Bhie-berries.    Frank's  Picture. 


*<Ho,  ho!"  laughed  Frank,  ^1  guess  I 
shouldn't  say  anything ;  I'd  just  run." 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Lucky,  who  was  mor- 
tally afraid  of  a  gun,  ^  I  should  like  to  take  a 
rifle  and  point  it  up  at  his  head,  and  fire  it  off, 
and  see  what  effect  it  would  have." 

He  had  invented  a  real  Yankee  boy's  giant, 
and,  like  a  true  Yankee  boy,  wbhed  to  experi- 
ment on  him. 

At  last  Frank  and  his  mother  went  home. 
Then  the  letter-writing  began  again ;  and  now 
there  were  not  only  pictures  in  Frank's  letters, 
but  rhymes  too,  for  he  had  become  a  little  poet 
as  well  as  a  little  artist  It  was  discovered  that 
he  was  a  little  poet,  in  this  way.  One  day,  in 
the  past  winter,  he  told  his  mottier  that  he  was 
going  to  write  some  poetry ;  and  he  sat  down 
on  the  carpet  with  a  paper  and  pencil,  and  was 
silent  a  long  while.  Finally,  he  looked  up  to  his 
mother  with  a  despairing  look,  and  asked, — 
^  Mother,  why  don't  it  come  ?  "  It  did  not  come 
that  time,  but  afterward  it  did ;  for  his  mother 
found  among  hb  books  this  verse  to  Spring :  — 
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**  Come,  gentle  Spring,  for  I  em  tired  of 
I  long  to  see  the  reopen  in  a  row, 
AU  in  their  shirt-eleetes  white, 
Just  lilce  a  now-drift  light'* 

She  sent  this  to  AuDt  Gitty  and  Aunt  Dorcas, 
and  they  were  much  pleased  with  it.  Aunt 
Dorcas  could  sympathize  with  Franky,  for  she 
had  been  a  little  poet  herself;  but  her  efforts  in 


that  direction  ended  with  this  line,  in  some  Tersei 
to  Winter :  — 

M  Hii  wfaiiken  were  made  of  the  frost-work  of  Uiak" 

This  was  quoted  by  her  brothers  and  sisters  till 
she  was  tired  of  the  sound  of  poetry,  and  nerer 
would  write  any  more.    Of  course  Frank's  annts 


criticised  his  poetry  some.  Little  poets  most  ex- 
pect that,  as  well  as  big  ones.  ^  Where  had  he 
ever  seen  a  reaper  ?"  they  asked,  "  to  say  nothing 
of  a  row  of  them.  In  pictures,  perhaps ;  but 
what  had  reapers  to  do  with  Spring  ?  And  if 
he  was  tired  of  snow,  why  did  he  long  to  see 
something  just  like  it  again  ?  **  Perhaps,  if 
Frank  had  heard  them,  he  would  have  excused 


himself  as  he  did  to  his  mother,  when  she  was  a 
little  astonished,  because  in  his  poem  about 

"  A  bachelor  rich  and  old, 
(And  he  was  worth  his  weight  fai  gold, )  **  ~- 

Franky  made  "  the  girl  that  was  poor  **  **  consent 

to  be  his  wife,"  and  then  tell   him  to  *  defend 

himself  with  a  knife."     Franky  said  he  "  had  to 

put  it  so ;  they  wouldn't  rhyme  any  other  way.* 


THE   BABY-STAR. 


BY  FANNY  TSMPLSTON. 


LrrTLE  Mabel  sat  up  so  late  last  night, 
A  star  peeped  out  in  its  beauty  bright, 
Gleaming  and  twinkling  in  silvery  light. 

She  watched  the  wonder  in  mute  surprise. 
While  lurked  in  the  depths  of  her  brownie  eyes 
A  baby  fancy,  half  foolish,  half  wise. 

**  What  makes  it  stay  out  in  the  cold  so  &r  ? 
Bring  it  in  to  me  —  quick,  quick,  mamma  — 
The  dear  little  cunning  baby-star  I 


**  111  hold  it  so  sofUy,  and  rock  it  to  sleep 
Right  here  in  ray  hand,  —  then  quickly  creep 
To  my  crib,  and  there,  how  warm  it  will  keep ! 


^  And  when  it  wakes  up  in  the  morning, 
ril  carry  it  straight  to  show  papa, — 
Then  give  it  a  bath,  the  dear  baby-star!  " 


^  No,  no  !  my  darling  can't  have  it,"  I  said ; 
With  a  pouting  lip  she  hung  down  her  bead : 
**  But  I  want  it,  mamma,  to  sleep  in  my  bed ! ' 
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Ah !  little  the  sflly  dreamer  thought 

A  vast,  vast  world  would  have  to  be  caught, 

And  down  to  her  dimpling  fingers  brought 

But  softly  her  eyelids  began  to  close, 

like  the  drooping  leaves  of  the  folding  rose, 


So  I  laid  her  down  to  her  sweet  repose ; 

And  watched  the  bright  stars  as  they  grandly 

swept 
Through  the  realms  of  space,  by  the  dear  Lord 

kept,  ' 

And  softly  prayed,  while  my  baby  slept. 


A   GREAT   STORM  IN  PROVIDENCE. 


A  TEAR  ago  a  great  gale  swept  over  parts 
of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  and 
was  followed  by  other  wild  storms,  which  set 
people  to  talking  about  famous  blows  which  they 
remembered  in  earlier  days ;  and  a  good  deal  was 
said  about  the  great  storm  in  September,  1815. 
I  have  a  picture  of  the  scene  which  people  saw 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  at  that  time ;  and 
the  engraving  here  is  copied  from  that  The 
storm  then  was  a  very  violent  and  sudden  one, 
—  a  hurricane,  like  the  one  we  had  last  year ; 
aod,  like  that,  it  seemed  to  be  connected  with 
similar  storms  elsewhere  ;  for,  although  this  great 
gale  of  September,  1815,  did  not  seem  to  extend 
more  than  eighty  miles,  there  had  been  a  short 
time  before  the  worst  storm  they  had  ever  known 
on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  where  the  tide  rose 
twelve  feet  higher  than  usual,  so  that  in  New- 
bem  vessels  were  blown  into  the  streets,  and  pas- 
sage was  rendered  impossible  by  the  &llen  trees, 
houses  thrown  down,  and  wrecks  of  vessels,  that 
made  one  great  confusion. 

The  atmosphere  at  Providence  had  seemed  to 
be  in  a  peculiar  state  for  several  days,  when,  on 
the  twenty-second,  the  stbrm  began  moderately, 
with  a  strong  wind  from  the  east  and  northeast, 
increasing  during  the  night,  and  reaching  its 
height  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-third,  when,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
tempest  raged  with  a  violence  never  before 
known  there.  At  twelve,  there  was  an  abate- 
ment ;  then  the  wind  veered,  and  forced  the  tide 
to  ebb  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  preventing  thus 
as  much  destruction  as  was  feared ;  but  in  that 
short  time  the  city  was  damaged  to  an  extent 
variously  estimated  at  from  one  to  three  millions 
of  dollars. 

All  the  vessels,  except  two  or  three,  whether 
at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  or  lying  by  the  wharves, 
slipped  their  moorings,  and  went  rolling  anid 
plunging  wherever  the  tide  and  wind  chose  to 
carry  them.  Some  were  borne  with  such  vio- 
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lence  against  the  bridge  as  to  break  a  passage 
through  it,  and  work  their  way  up  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  cove  above  the  bridge ;  and  after  them 
•ame  driving  thirty  or  forty  more,  like  cattle  fol- 
lowing a  leader  through  a  break  in  the  fence ; 
they  were  of  all  sizes,  up  to  five  hundred  tons, 
and  there  they  were  huddled  together,  and  grind- 
ing at  each  others'  sides.  Otheps  still  were 
thrown  up  on  the  whaiTes,  or  landed  on  the 
banks  below  the  bridge. 

There  was  scarcely  a  store  standing  below 
Weybosset  Bridge  on  either  side,  round  as  far  as 
India  Bridge,  but  was  shattered  to  pieces,  or 
badly  damaged.  Many  houses  also  were  blown 
down,  or  swept  away ;  some  even  that  were 
above  the  reach  of  the  water  were  sent  dancing 
about  by  the  wind  alone.  India  Point  Bridge, 
and  the  lower  and  east  end  of  Central  3ridge 
were  carried  away,  and  as  they  went  crashing 
along,  they  caught  hold  of  a  Baptist  meetmg- 
house,  and  away  they  all  three  went. 

A  sloop  of  aixty-five  tons  floated  across  Wey- 
bosset Street,  and  finally  lodged  in  Pleasant 
Street,  beside  a  three-story  house,  over  whose 
roof  the  mast  towered.  One  man  secured  his 
v&ssel  very  firmly  to  the  wharf,  to  keep  it  from 
being  carried  away  by  the  wind ;  and  so  tight  did 
he  tie  it,  that  when  the  wind  insisted  finally  on 
its  moving  on,  off  it  started  with  the  wharf  in 
tow,  bobbing  up  the  river,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
man  who  was  on  board,  and  got  to  land  again 
with  great  difiiculty. 

About  ^YB  hundred  buildings  were  more  or 
less  damaged,  and  thirty-five  vessels  broken  to 
pieces,  besides  others  that  suffered  injuries ;  some 
lay  ^YQ  or  six  feet  above  high  water,  and  all  the 
ships  below  the  bridge  were  aground  or  a-wharf. 
The  tide  rose  seven  and  a  half  feet  above  its 
highest  known  point,  and  the  streets  were  so 
flooded  that  vast  quantities  of  lumber,  and  vari- 
ous fragments  were  left,  when  the  water  receded, 
and  there  was  no  passage  except  by  dint  of  la- 
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borioos   dimbiog.      Three   hundred    men   kept 
guard  while  the  dibrU  was  removed. 

The  country  about  Rufiered,  though  not  so  vio- 
lently. In  Boston,  twenty  trees  were  blown 
down  on  the  Common,  five  of  them  being  mag- 
nificent elms  on  the  mall  running  along  Park 


Street ;  the  high  arch  of  Hollis  Street  Church, 
too,  sprung  out  to  au  alarming  extent.  Damage 
was  done  to  shipping  in  New  York  and  New- 
port, and  so  strong  was  the  wind  that  salt  spraj, 
carried  inward  forty  miles,  made  the  window- 
panes  in  Worcester  salt  to  the  taste. 


One  effect  of  the  storm  was  to  cause  a  re- 
building of  that  portion  of  Providence  most  af- 
fected by  it ;  new  and  more  commodious  streets 
were  laid  out,  and  more  elegant  stores  built 
South  Water  Street  and  Southwest  Water  Street 
were  built  up  immediately,  and  Canal  Street  soon 


after.     The   streets   around  the  cove  were  en- 
larged, and  Weybosset  Bridge  rebuilt. 

This  b  the  story  that  people  talk  about  who 
are  now  old,  but  I  think  that  the  readers  of  the 
<"  Riverside "  of  1869  will  not  soon  forget  the 
great  gales  of  September  in  that  year. 


SERENA'S   VACATION. 


Mrs.  Lamont  lived  in  the  outskirts  of  S i 

one  of  our  most  delightful  New  England  towns. 
Her  husband  had  the  charge  of  extensive  ke- 
tones ;  but  he  had  wisely  planted  his  residence 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  whirring  noise  of  his 
many  looms  and  spindles  —  a  very  pretty  house, 
upon  a  slight  eminence,  with  a  smoothly  cut 
lawn  dotted  with  clumps  of  trees,  and  occasional 
bouquets  of  colored  leaves,  or  pretty  beds  of 
verbenas,  portulaca,  and  geraniums.  Behind 
the  house  was  a  little  wood,  of  natural  growth, 


^hidi  Mr.  Lamont  had  left  as  he  had  found  it, 
only  clearing  away  the  undergrowth,  so  as  to 
allow  a  free  passage  to  any  one  who  felt  In- 
clined to  court  its  retirement.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  lovely  spot,  with  little  glimpses,  through  tl» 
trees,  of  the  country  beyond,  —  picturesque  £uib- 
houses,  cattle  grazing  in  the  fields,  and  evefj- 
thing  quiet  and  reposeful  as  a  tranquil  solitnk. 
There  were  no  regular  seats ;  but  here  and 
there  little  grassy  banks,  or  rocks  covered  with 
moss,  offered  pleasant  resting  places  iu  the  cotA 
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shadow  of  the  woods.  It  was  a  most  tempting 
place  to  read,  stady,  and  dream,  and  it  had 
oontributed  not  a  little  to  foster  in  the  diildren 
of  the  family,  especially  in  Lucy,  the  eldest 
danghter  of  Mr.  Lament,  a  habit  of  indulging  in 
imaginary  scenes,  in  which  she  was  always  the 
prominent  figure.  This  habit  had  acquired, 
with  years,  and  the  development  of  the  imagina- 
tiou,  a  power  and  fascination  which  threatened 
to  become  dangerous.  She  liked  to  see  new 
fiices  because  they  added  new  materials  to  her 
ideal  society ;  and  she  delighted  in  gay,  brilliant, 
and  festive  scenes,  because  she  could  elaborate 
and  reproduce  them  in  a  style  of  gorgeous 
magnificence  which  made  the  originals  fade  into 
very  insignificant  outlines.  The  habit  had  grown 
upon  her  imperceptibly,  just  as  it  does  in  many 
girls,  and  though  her  mother  often  wondered 
what  made  Lucy  so  quiet  when  her  sisters  were 
so  lively,  she  had  never  suspected  that  it  was 
owing  to  an  over-stimulated  imagination.  In- 
deed, Mrs.  Lament  herself  was  so  matter-of-fact, 
that  the  possibility  of  living  in  those  unsubstan- 
tial castles  in  the  air  which  her  daughter  was 
constantly  rearing,  never  entered  her  mind,  nor 
disturbed  her  repose.  A  careful  mother,  a  good 
housekeeper,  she  kept  everything  in  order,  and 
her  husband  and  children  always  faultlessly 
arrayed  ;  but  of  their  mental  liabits  and  in- 
dividual characters  she  knew  little  or  nothing. 

On  a  pleasant  summer  afternoon  the  whole 
&mily  was  assembled  to  welcome  Mrs.  Smyth,  a 
£ivorite  aunt,  who  was  coming  with  her  little 
daughter  Serena  to  make  them  a  visit  When 
the  carriage  drove  up,  tlie  latter  became  at  once 
an  object  of  particular  attention  to  her  cousins. 
A  slight,  pret^,  dark-complexioned  child,  with 
manners  toned  down  by  propriety ;  but  such 
bright,  sparkling  eyes,  that  the  very  spirit  of  fun 
seemed  laughing  out  of  them.  With  a  rapid 
glance  she  scanned  the  group  before  her,  and 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  result  of  her  examina- 
tion. 

Her  cousins  took  her  immediately  to  her 
room,  and,  when  the  trunks  were  brought  up, 
Serena  assisted  her  mother  in  unpacking  and 
arranging  the  contents.  She  then  changed  her 
travelling  dress  for  a  simple  white  piqu^,  with  a 
pretty  blue  sash,  and  reappeared  below,  as  the 
dinner-bell  rang,  looking  as  fresh  as  the  fiowers 
which  ornamented  the  table.  A  seat  was  placed 
for  her  between  her  mother  and  Lillie,  a  little 
girl  of  ten,  who  had  begged  the  place  as  a 
particular  fiivor.  Opposite  to  Serena  sat  the 
most  charming  old  lady,  whose  gentle  vivacity 


awakened  rather  than   repressed   the  mirthful- 
ness  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

^  Isn't  Graunty  a  perfect  brick  ?  "  whispered 
Lillie  to  Serena. 

*^  Gruunty  I  what  a  funny  name  ! " 

^  Well,  you  know,  she  is  papa's  aunty,  and, 
of  course,  our  great-aunty,  so  we  say  Graunty 
for  short  •• 

"  Just  as  I  say  Gram  for  Grandma." 

**0,  then  you  have  a  grandmother!  But 
why  is  she  not  my  Grandmother  too  ?  *' 

**  Because  she  is  my  father's  mother,"  said 
Serena  with  a  smile.  *'My  father,  you  know, 
is  not  your  father." 

"Don't  you  think  I  know  that,  Serena?" 
replied  Lillie  indignantly ;  ^  I  would  not  change 
my  papa  for  anybody  else." 

She  raised  her  voice,  as  she  said  this,  and  Mr. 
Lamont  put  his  hand  upon  her  head,  saying  at 
the  same  time,  ''You  must  excuse  her,  Serena, 
if  she  thinks  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  like 
her  father;  it  is  such  a  pleasant  delusion  that 
I  cannot  bear  to  disturb  it" 

A  sound  of  wheels  approaching  brought  the 
dinner  to  a  close.  Nellie  and  Lillie  rushed  to 
the  window  to  see  who  was  coming,  and  the 
ladies  retired  to  the  drawing-room  to  receive 
the  visitors. 

A  large,  gayly-dressed  woman,  with  a  little 
boy,  entered  the  room  with  a  breezy  cordiality 
that  was  contagious. 

^  How  fortunate  I  am  to  find  you  at  home, 
dear  Mrs.  Lament,  and  doubly  fortunate  in 
seeing  Mrs.  Smyth.  And  is  this  your  little 
daughter?  My  dear,  let  me  introduce  my  boy 
to  you.  Ned,  this  is  Miss  Serena  Smyth  — 
Miss  Smyth,  my  mn  Ned." 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Smyth," 
said  Ned,  with  the  constrained  politeness  of  a 
little  boy  on  his  good  behavior ;  but  the  effort 
was  exhausting,  and  he  retired  behind  his  moth- 
er's amplitude  of  skirts,  as  if  to  shelter  himself 
from  any  fiirther  notice.  But  Serena  was  at- 
tracted by  the  pretty,  fair-haired  child,  and, 
putting  out  her  hand,  she  invited  him  to  go  out 
into  the  garden,  and  play  with  her  and  Lillie. 
His  &ce  lighted  up  with  pleasure,  and  he  left 
the  room  with  for  more  alacrity  than  he  had 
entered  it  They  ran  down  the  stairs  together, 
and  all  his  stiffiiess  was  gone.  **•  Hallo  I  Lillie," 
he  exclaimed,  "  let's  have  a  nice  play." 

"  What  shall  it  be  ?  "  said  Lillie. 

''Ol  let  us  play  school,"  said  Serena:  <<I11 
be  the  teacher,  and  you  will  be  my  scholars. 
Here,  children,  take  your  seats, —  ting-a-ling-ling. 
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The  bell  has  rang  —  don't  yon  hear  the  bell  ? 
Ting-a-ling-ling.  Good  morning,  Master  Crosby 
—  how  funny  you  look  with  that  little  velvet 
jacket  I " 

*^  Boys,"  said  Lillie,  addressing  an  imaginary 
crowd,  ^be  careful  how  you  play  with  Ned 
Crosby  this  morning.  He  is  drest  in  his  best, 
in  a  velvet  coat  and  vest,  and  yon  must  beware 
how  you  touch  his  golden  hair;  for  he  is  so 
very  swell,  that  I  really  caunot  tell  **  — 

^  O I  do  stop,  Lillie,"  cried  Serena ;  *^  how  can 
I  keep  school,  if  you  go  on  with  those  silly  little 
rhymes  ?  Here,  children,  ting-a-ling-ling  —  first 
reading  dass.  Where  are  yonr  books  ?  Do 
you  come  to  school  without  any  books  ?  " 

"  Ned  thinks  so  much  about  his  looks,  he  has 
forgotten  all  his  books,**  chimed  in  Lillie. 

^  Then  lend  him  one  of  yours." 

^  Here,**  said  Lillie,  plucking  a  large  leai^ 
^  play  that  is  a  book,  and  begin.*' 

<"  But  what  shall  I  read?"  said  Ned,  rather 
perplexed. 

"01  make  up  anything  you  please  —  tlie 
mouse  he  got  into  a  cheese  —  don*t  you  know 
the  £EibIe  of  the  mouse  and  the  cheese  ?  " 

^  Ned,  where  are  you  ?  Your  mamma  is  go- 
ing,** cried  Nellie  from  the  piazza,  and  the  little 
boy  ran  off,  rather  relieved  at  not  having  to 
make  up  a  reading  lesson. 

Nellie  came  up  to  the  children,  and  gave  the 
welcome  information  that  they  were  all  invited 
to  a  party  at  Mrs.  Crosby's,  the  next  afternoon. 
It  was  Ned's  birthday,  and  all  their  little  friends 
would  be  there,  and  they  were  to  have  music, 
and  supper  in  a  tent,  and  everything  would  be 
so  delightful 

"  And  I  shall  wear  my  white  muslin  and  pink 
silk  overskirt,"  said  Lillie,  "  and  what  will  you 
wear,  Serena  ?  " 

"  O !  I  don't  know  ;  whatever  mamma  wishes." 

"  But  have  you  no  choice  ?  " 

"  The  motto  in  our  nursery  at  home  is, 
'  Mamma  knows  best'  " 

*'  But  do  you  always  agree  with  the  motto  ?  " 

**  O  no,  indeed,  I  often  wish  to  do  other- 
wise; but,  about  clothes,  mamma  knows  what 
is  most  suitable  and  proper.** 

When  Serena  went  np-stairs  to  go  to  bed, 
she  asked  her  mother  what  dress  she  should  put 
on  for  the  party.  Mrs.  Smyth  proposed  a 
white  barege  and  cherry-colored  ribbons ;  and 
Serena  thought  it  would  be  lovely,  kissed  her 
mother,  and  fell  asleep  thinking  of  the  party  and 
her  pretty  cherry-colored  ribbons. 

The  next  afternoon  proved  a  most  fitvorable 


specimen  of  a  sammer's  day.  The  children 
appeared  to  great  advantage  in  their  party 
dresses,  and  they  all  set  off  in  the  most  exuber- 
ant spirits.  Mrs.  Lamont  particularly  recom- 
mended Lillie  to  Serena*s  care ;  for  she  had 
already  discovered  in  that  little  girl,  with  all  her 
vivacity,  a  germ  of  thoughtfhlness  and  consider- 
ation. 

Mrs.  Crosby's  house  was  situated  within  the 
town,  and  the  grounds  around  it  were,  not  laige; 
but  everything  had  been  done,  by  a  careful 
study  of  effects,  to  make  them  appear  far  more 
extensive  than  they  really  were.  The  grass- 
plot  in  front  —  it  could  hardly,  even  by  courtesy, 
be  called  a  lawn  —  was  green,  well-trimmed,  and 
bordered  on  each  side  by  flower-beds,  where 
every  hue  of  leaf  and  flower  was  so  artistically 
combined  as  to  delight  the  eye  without  fatigu- 
ing it«  A  fruit-garden,  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
was  made,  by  flowering  creepers,  to  lose  much 
of  its  utilitarian  aspect;  and  a  pretty  croquet- 
ground,  at  one  side  of  the  house,  bordered  with 
a  low  hedge,  and  furnished  with  rustic  seats,  pre- 
sented a  tempting  lounging  place  to  the  lovers 
of  the  game.  It  was  large  «iough  for  two 
seats,  and  a  very  merry  game  was  in  progren 
as  our  young  friends  arrived  at  the  entrance  of 
the  house.  Mrs.  Crosby  received  them  with 
her  usual  warmth,  and  Ned  found  time  to 
whisper  to  Serena  that  he  hoped  she  would  not 
play  school  as  it  was  his  birthday,  and  he 
wanted  a  vacation.  Serena  laughingly  pronused 
that  nothing  should  be  said  to  interrupt  his 
pleasure,  and  Lillie  assured  him  that  all  the 
books  had  been  left  at  home. 

^But  what  shall  we  play?"  said  Serena,  as 
the  girls  seated  themselves  on  cme  of  the  seats 
on  the  croquet-ground,  and  began  to  look  ai  the 
game. 

"^  Come  here,  Dolly,"  said  LilUe  to  a  little 
girl  who  was  standing  by  herself,  *^  I  want  to 
see  how  nice  you  look." 

''O!  I  don't  look  nice  at  all,  Lillie;  jou 
know  I  don*t  with  this  odious  old  dieas,  and 
you  aro  all  so  fine." 

The  tears  of  vexation  came  into  her  eyes; 
for  her  dress  was  one  of  her  mother's,  whidi 
had  been  altered  for  her,  and  the  color  was 
more  adapted  to  middle  age  than  to  youth.  It 
was  besides  no  longer  fresh,  and,  compared 
with  the  bright,  airy  figures  around  her,  looked 
faded  and  worn.  Alas  for  the  existences  that 
are  passed  on  the  shady  side  of  life  I  the  Ii|?ht 
and  the  sunshine  visit  them  but  rarely  with 
their  friendly  glimpses.     One  such  glimpse 
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**  Strawberries  and  vanilla-ice,"  said  Serena, 
and  soon  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  D0II7 
immersed  in  the  unquestionable  delights  of 
strawberries  and  cream.  But  the  little  girl 
wanted  sympathy  in  her  enjoyments,  and  was 
looking  up  to  Serena,  with  a  superb  strawberry 
in  her  spoon,  when  a  sudden  exclamation  made 
her  turn  her  head  quickly,  and  the  strawberry 
coated  with  cream  was  lodged  on  Serena's 
clierry-colored  sash. 

''  0  my  sash  —  my  sash  1  **  said  Serena,  with 

1  sigh,  as  she  saw  the  unsightly  stain  on   the 

i^iit  ground  of  the   ribbon ;  ^  but  no   matter, 

ly,  finish  your  strawberries." 

I  don't  care  any  more  for  the  strawberries, 

V  have  spoilt  your  ribbon,"  said  Dolly ;  but 

I  comforted  her  by  assuring  her  that  her 

would  be  able  to  take  out  the  stain,  and, 

;   was  only  an  accident,  and  she  would 

it.     "  But  come,  Dolly,"  said  Serena, 

not  like  to  see  the  table  ?  it  is  so 

uiged." 

ut  under  the  awning,  and  admired 
1  baskets  of  flowers.     Much  of  the 
"  the  arrangement  was  gone :   the 
'ing,  the  fruit  was  scattered  around, 
wilted ;  but  yet  there  was  much 
the  eye  and  gratify  the  palate. 
Tiiute  contemplation   before  the 
ray,  and  a  conflict  appeared  to 
-  iM'  mind  ;  for,  suddenly  turning 
in  a  low  and  troubled  voice, 
»  r    would   be   wrong  to   take 

:()    my   little    brother?    He 
>>me ;  but  he  was  not  asked, 
oil  Id  try  and  bring  some- 
it  be  wrong  to  take  some 
Ay  ?    They  are  put  here 

il  look  of  the  child,  and 

She  pondered  it  for  a 

I  it  out  with  herself; 

she  said,  **K  anybody 

•il  candy  in  your  pocket, 

so  mean!  but  how  could 

night  not,"  said  Serena,  "  and 
lid  not  care  if  they  did ;  but 
I  mean  ?" 

Dolly,  ^  it  is  an  awful  feeling ; 
ide  me  promise,  and  he  will  be 
I." 

t^r  to  disappoint  Charley  than  to 
of  yourself"  said  Serena,  taking 
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Dolly's  hand  to  lead  her  awaj.  The  little  girl 
gave  one  last  look,  and  then  tamed  resolutely, 
and  followed  Serena  to  the  dressing-room. 

Jt  was  full  of  young  ladies  preparing  to  go, 
and  the  confusion  was  at  its  height  when  the 
two  little  girls  came  in  together. 

"  Why,  where  have  you  been,  Serena?  **  sidd 
Lucy,  who,  as  the  oldest,  indulged  in  a  little 
authority ;  ^  I  thought  we  should  have  to  go 
without  you." 

*'  O !  they  have  been  linj^ering  among  the 
sweets,*'  said  one  of  the  girls  with  a  laugh  ; 
'^what  have  you  stuffed  into  your  pockets, 
Dolly  ?     Let  me  see." 

^I  have  not  put  anything  into  my  pocket,'* 
answered  Dolly  timidly;  for  she  remembered 
how  sorely  she  had  been  tempted. 

^  O,  you  little  innocent !  let  me  see  "  —  and, 
without  hesitation,  she  made  a  dive  into  her 
pocket,  and  drew  out  nothing  but  a  pockev- 
handkerchief  and  a  pair  of  gloves. 

The  girl  felt  rather  conftised,  and,  to  hide  it, 
stooped  under  pretense  of  buttoning  her  bo<)ts ; 
but,  as  she  leant  over,  her  own  pocket,  which 
was  rather  shallow,  opened,  and  mactiroons  and 
cocoa-nut  cakes  rolled  upon  the  floor.  A  sup- 
pres-^ed  tittering  was  heard  on  every  side. 

^  Why,  Mary  Lane !  "  said  Lucy,  '^  how  came 
those  cakes  in  your  pocket  ?  " 

^  O,  they  walked  in  of  their  own  accord,"  said 
one. 

^  They  that  live  in  glass  houses,  Alary  Lane 
—  but  you  know  the  rest." 

^  O,  you  little  innocent ! "  said  a  third,  ^  and 
so  careful  of  Dolly ." 

Mary  Lane  started  up,  and  seizing  her  sacque 
with  a  jerk,  a  few  more  good  things  tell  out  of 
that,  and  this  time  the  tittering  changed  to  peals 
of  laughter. 

**  Why,  Mary  Lane,  are  you  going  to  give  a 
party  to-morrow?  Do  you  mean  to  set  up  a 
confectioner's  shop?"  But  the  mortified  girl 
did  not  stop  to  hear  any  more ;  she  rushed 
down-stairs,  and,  finding  her  attendant,  made  the 
best  of  her  way  home,  pursued  by  the  ridicule 
of  her  companions,  and  overwhelmed  with  mor- 
tification. 

As  the  rest  of  the  party  were  leaving  the 
house,  Mrs.  Crosby  came  up  to  Dolly  with  a 
little  basket  of  fruit.  ^  Take  this  to  your  mother 
with  my  love,  Dolly,  and  tell  her  I  am  sorry 
she  did  not  join  us,  this  aAernoon,  to  see  how 
well  her  little  girl  could  behave." 

When  the  girls  returned  home,  they  were  all 
eager  to  give  an  account  of  the  evening's  enter- 


tainment; even  Lucy  seemed  wide  awake,  and, 
when  her  mother  asked  the  usual  question  — 
"Who  was  there?"  — 

"  Why  everybody  was  there,  mother,  that  is 
anybody,"  answered  Lucy;  "the  Nevilles,  the 
Cathcarts,  the  Wilsons:  but  who  do  you  think 
Serena  selected  as  her  companion,  out  of  all  the 
gay  crowd  ?  Little  Dolly  William:*,  who  looked 
just  like  a  dowdy,  and  behaved  like  a  goose." 

**  O I  Lucy,"  cried  Serena,  **  how  can  you 
speak  so  of  Dolly?  she  was  not  well  dressed, 
but  that  was  not  her  fault  She  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  changed  dresses  with  any  of 
us,  I  have  no  doubt" 

"Yert,"  said  the  great-aunt,  Mrs.  Percy, 
^  they  are  poor ;  Mrs.  Williams  is  as  re»pect>ible 
as  any  one,  but  she  unfortunately  married  a 
nine-pin." 

**  A  nine-pin  1 "  exclaimed  Lillie  ;  "  why, 
Graunty,  whwt  can  you  mtiui  ?  " 

"I  mean  a  man  who  is  always  excited,  or 
depressed  —  in  this  case,  usually  the  latter. 
Mr.  Williams  is  oflen  knocked  over  daring  the 
day,  and  he  finds  it  necessary  to  pick  himsdf 
up ;  but,  once  at  home,  he  falls,  and  his  wife's 
occupiEition  is  to  set  him  up  Hgain." 

**  O I  Graunty,  how  tiresome ! " 

''Yes,  very;  but  Mrs.  Williams  is  fond  of 
her  husband ;  besides,  she  knows  that  disappoint- 
ments are  more  hard  for  him  to  bear  than  for 
her.  But,  Serena,  I  am  glad  you  were  kind  to 
Dolly ;  would  you  like  to  go  and  see  her  to-mor- 
row?" 

''And  you  may  invite  her  and  her  mother 
and  Charley  to  come  and  spend  the  day  here*  and 
make  it  a  very  sunshiny  one,"  said  Mrs.  La- 
mont. 

**  O,  thank  you,  dear  aunt;  I  should  so  like  to 
be  the  bearer  of  a  pleasant  message  to  little 
Dolly ;  and,  mamma,  would  you  not  oome  with 
us  and  see  Mrs.  Williams  ?  " 

Mrs.  Smyth  was  not  so  expansively  benevo- 
lent as  her  little  girl.  She  did  think  a  great 
deal  of  a  well -furnished  house,  and,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  a  well-dressed  person  wa? 
decidedly  more  to  her  tnsle.  She  dismisaed  the 
subject  with  a  mild  '*  We  will  see,  my  love," 
and,  the  hour  being  Inte,  tiie  children  were  sent 
off  to  rest  Seivna  lay  awake  for  some  time ; 
the  scene  through  which  she  had  passed  was 
taking  shape  in  her  mind,  and  the  various  actors 
assumed  their  places  with  characteriatic  vivid- 
ness. Prominent  among  them  .was  little  Dolly, 
pale  and  sad,  yet  oonfiding  and  true.  Wherever 
she  turned,  Serena  saw  those  wistful  eyea  look- 
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iDg  upon  her  in  grateful  Rffection,  and  the  little 
girl  fell  asleep  with  many  plans  in  her  mind 
for  Dolly *s  welfare  and  happiness.  When  her 
mother  came  up,  her  lips  were  parted  with  a 
sweet  smile,  and  as  Mrs.  Smyth  gazed  upon  her, 
she  felt  her  worldliness  rebuked  by  the  warm- 
hearted sympathy  of  her  child  with  every  form 
of  sorrow  and  pain* 

Little  Dolly  was  going  over  some  of  the 
events  of  the  preceding  evening  to  her  mother 
and  Charley,  when  Mrs.  Lament's  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  Serena  ran  up  the 
steps  of  Mrs.  Williams's  house.  Dolly  stopped 
short  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  and  ran  to  the 
door.  «  O  !  Serena,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  — 
do  come  in ;  there  is  nobody  there  but  mamma 
and  Charley :  mamma,  this  is  Serena,"  said  the 
little  giri  enthusiastically,  as  if  the  name  alone 
was  a  sufficient  introduction. 

**  You  were  very  kind  to  my  Dolly,  and  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  it,"  was  Mrs.  Williams's 
warm  greeting  to  Serena,  as  she  offered  her  a 
seat.  Serena  looked  at  her  with  much  interest ; 
her  manner  was  quiet  and  gentle,  like  one 
conscious  of  being  suppressed,  yet  rising  above  it 
with  native  dignity ;  she  could  not  fight  a  battle 
to  assert  her  position,  but  she  maintained  it  by 
a  calm  spirit  of  non-resistauce,  which  invariably 
disarmed  her  opponents.  Her  dress  was  very 
quiet,  and  rather  worn ;  but  neat,  and  as  tidy  as 
the  household  avocations  she  was  obliged  to  at- 
tend to  in  the  morning  would  permit  Serena 
delivered  her  message,  at  which  Charley  set  up 
a  loud  hurra,  and  Dolly's  face  beamed  with 
delight  Mrs.  Williams  was  fess  excited.  She 
felt  that  for  her  the  invitation  came  in  vain  ;  her 
wardrobe  was  only  suited  to  the  atmosphere  of 
home ;  but  her  children  could  be  made  to  look 
well  enough,  and  she  would  not  deprive  them  of 
the  pleasure. 

^  Can't  we  go  out  and  play  ?  "  said  Serena  to 
Dolly,  after  the  invitation  had  been  dismissed ; 
^my  mamma  had  a  little  shopping  to  do,  and 
she  said  I  might  stay  till  she  returned." 

"I  shonld  like  to  play  ever  po  much,"  said 
Dolly;  "but  I  have  nothing  pretty  to  play 
with." 

"  0,  that  makes  no  difference,"  said  Serena ; 
"  we'll  make  up  our  playthings," 

Dolly  looked  up  with  amazement;  but  she 
was  beginning  to  think  that  Serena  could  do 
auytiiing,  so  she  led  the  way  to  her  room,  which 
was  rather  barely  furnished,  and  waited  till 
Serena  should  develop  her  plans.  The  latter 
took  a  survey  of  the  room,  as  if  measuring  its 


capabilities,  then,  moving  a  large  old  arm-chair 
into  the  centre  of  the  room,  she  took  a  towel 
and  bound  it  round  Dolly's  head ;  then,  seizing 
a  pillow,  she  tied  it  so  as  to  make  the  semblance 
of  a  large  doll ;  she  then  fastened  on  to  it  a  little 
cloak,  and,  throwing  a  blue  veil  over  the  head, 
she  took  it  in  her  arms  with  motherly  fondness, 
and  began  to  explain  her  intentions.  The  arm- 
chair was  the  car;  the  towel  round  Dolly's* 
head  a  fanciful  hat;  and  the  pillow  was  her 
child,  whom  she  was  to  take  on  a  visit  to  her 
sister.  Dolly  took  the  baby,  and  made  signs  to 
the  conductor ;  the  car  was  stopped,  and  Dolly 
jumped  in ;  Serena  gave'  a  crack  with  a  little* 
cane  she  found  in  the  closet,  and  the  car  pre- 
tended to  start  Meanwhile  Serena  had  taken 
the  other  two  chairs,  and  grouped  them  near  the 
table,  which  was  to  be  their  house.  When  she 
was  ready,  the  car  stopped,  and  Dolly  and  the 
baby  knocked  atV  closet  door,  which  had  been 
pushed  open  to  appear  like  the  door  of  the 
house.  Serena  advanced  and  greeted  her  sister 
most  warmly,  kissed  the  big  baby,  and  invited 
them  to  come  in  to  dinner.  Some  little  cakes, 
sugar-almonds,  and  caramels,  which  she  had 
purchased  on  the  way,  presented  a  most  tempt- 
ing treat  They  sat  down,  and  began  telling 
each  other  the  news.  Dolly  expatiated  on  the 
merits  of  the  baby,  and  Serena  told  her  all  about 
the  sewing-circle,  —  what  Mrs.  Thomson  said, 
and  what  Mrs.  Jackson  did,  —  till  the  carriage 
was  heard,  and  Mrs.  Williams  informed  Serena 
that  her  mamma  was  waiting  for  her. 

"O,  how  sorry  I  am ! "  said  Dolly,  «we 
have  had  such  fian !  and  the  baby  was  so  good, 
he  never  cried  at  all." 

"  If  all  babies  were  as  quiet,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, laughing.  "  there  would  be  no  noisy  house- 
holds. But  why  have  you  bound  a  towel  round 
your  head?" 

"O,  mamma,  it  is  my  beautiful  new  Paris 
bat,  white  lace  and  feathers ;  don't  you  admire 
it,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Now  that  I  look  at  it,  I  perceive  it  is  very 
handsome,"  said  Mrs.  Williams  ;  "  but  take  it 
oflp  now,  if  you  wish  to  accompany  Serena  to  the 
carriage." 

The  little  girls  took  leave  of  each  other,  and 
Mrs.  Smyth  lefl  a  message  from  Mrs.  Lamont, 
that  the  carriage  would  call  the  next  day  at  an 
early  hour  to  take  them  to  Ingleside. 

As  soon  as  Serena  had  left,  Mrs.  Williams* 
began  to  think   over  the  availabilities   of  her 
wardrobe.     She  went  to  the   closet  where   the 
best  garments  were  kept,  and   began  a  serious 
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examination.  A  striped  silk,  which  had  by 
degrees  faded  into  a  uuiforin  tint ;  a  cheap  ba- 
rege, of  such  frail  texture  that  the  dams  covered 
it  like  embroidery ;  a  lawn  with  the  fiuntest 
suspicion  of  its  original  color,  —  ail  passed  in 
review  before  her  troubled  vision.  She  shook 
her  head  mournfully ;  for  a  day  in  the  oouutry, 
with  agreeable  people,  presented  strong  attrac- 
tions to  one  who  had  but  little  to  diversify 
existence;  but  the  contrast,  she  feared,  would 
be  too  great.  Just  then  Dolly  came  into  the 
room  with  a  note  for  her  mother.  Mrs.  Williams 
paused  before  opening  it.  Her  notes  were  not 
Apt  to  be  those  charming  little  missives,  so 
gladly  exchanged  Xmong  friends,  but  too  often 
were  reminders  that  some  little  obligation  was 
still  left  unsettled.  The  envelope  was  too  nice 
looking  for  the  butcher,  or  the  grocer ;  it  must 
be  from  Miss  Frisbie,  the  milliner.  Yes,  there 
certainly  was  something  due  td  Miss  Frisbie  — 
her  last  winter's  bonnet  was  still  unpaid  for ;  and, 
forgetting  the  morrow's  pleasure  in  the  present 
pain,  the  envelope  was  slowly  opened.  A  plain 
sheet  of  paper,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Williams^ 
contained  this  line :  "  Grod*s  providence  is  my 
inheritance,**  —  and  two  $50  notes.  The  revul- 
sion was  too  great ;  she  sat  down,  and  the  tears 
came  unbidden  to  her  eyes.  Gratitude  often 
weeps,  though  the  heart  is  lightened  of  iu 
weight.  In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Williams  rose 
and  went  to  a  drawer  which  contained  her  pa- 
pers. She  drew  out  a.  little  package,  examined 
it  carefully,  then,  taking  a  pencil,  she  began  to 
make  a  calculation ;  she  could  not  pay  the 
whole  of  her  bills;  but  she  could  cancel  the 
smallest,  and  reduce  the  rest  The  apportion- 
ment was  soon  made,  and,  putting  on  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  she  started  on  her  errand  of  joy. 
The  excitement  had  sent  a  color  to  her  cheeks, 
her  eyes  shone  with  a  subdued  light,  and  her 
step  was  firm  and  elastia 

**Why,  mamma,**  said  Dolly,  **  how  pretty 
yon  look  !  I  should  think  Cinderella's  godmother 
had  paid  you  a  visit" 

^  And  so  she  has,  my  darling,"  replied  Mrs. 
Williams  with  a  smile,  ^  and  I  have  found  her 
the  best  of  godmothers." 

Dolly  looked  after  her  mother  with  a  stare 
of  astonishment;  but  the  latter  pursued  her 
course,  without  turning  back.  Her  mind  was 
too  full  of  other  thoughts  to  think  of  the  impres* 
^ion  her  words  might  have  produced.  Mrs. 
Williams  went  up  die  street,  and  stopped  at 
Miss  Frisbie's,  the  milliner.  The  bonnet  was 
among  the  relics  of  the  past,  and  it  is  hard  to 


pay  for  faded  things ;  bat,  wishing  to  avoid  all 
temptations  to  buy,  she  drew  out  her  bill,  and 
presented  it  with  the  money  to  Miss  Frisbie. 
The  milliner  looked  at  it :  ^  £ight  dollars  —  yes, 
certainly,  Mrs.  Williams ;  but  can't  I  do  some- 
thing for  you  iu  the  shape  of  a  summer  bonnet? 
I  have  a  beauty  here,  that  was  made  for  Mrs. 
Norcross ;  but  her  great*aunt  is  dead,  and  she 
has  put  on  mourning  for  a  month.  It  is  a  love 
of  a  bonnet,  and  I  will  sell  it  cheap  —  ten  dol- 
lars, though  it  really  cost  me  sixteen." 

"  Thank  you,  no,**  said  Mrs.  WUUanas,  « it 
would  hardly  match  the  rest  of  my  dress ;  but 
if  you  have  a  simple  hat  for  a  little  girl,  I 
should  like  to  see  it" 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Percy  appeared  from  an 
inner  room,  where  she  bad  been  giving  minute 
directions  lor  a  bonnet  A  young  lady's  bonnet 
is  easily  concocted — a  variety  of  pretty  thingSi 
gracefully  put  together ;  but  a  covering  for  aa 
elderly  lady  is  quite  a  study.  It  must  not  be 
gay,  yet  it  should  not  be  dull ;  it  must  not  be 
youthful,  yet  it  should  not  be  dowdyish  ;  the 
coloring  must  be  rich,  yet  subdued  ;  and  the 
shape  must  be  made  to  cover  the  head,  withoot 
settling  down  on  the  neck.  Mrs.  Percy  was  not 
one  of  those  silly  old  women  who,  with  snow- 
white  hair  in  front,  display  a  black,  or  brown 
chignon  behind ;  she  wanted  a  bonnet  for  a 
respectable  covering  to  her  crown  of  glory,  and 
she  was  evidently  satisfied  with  the  resalt  As 
soon  as  she  perceived  Mrs.  Williams,  she  greeted 
her  most  cordially,  and  expressed  the  hope  of 
seeing  her  next  day ;  then,  selecting  a  very 
pretty,  though  sihiple  hat,  she  begged  her  to 
present  it  to  Dolly  as  a  birthday  present  *"  It 
is  anticipating  matters  a  little,  perhaps,**  «sid 
she ;  "  but  you  know  the  old  saying  of  *'  taking 
time  by  the  forelock,'  and  I  may  be  away  when 
it  really  takes  place."  Miss  Frisbie  promised 
to  send  the  hat  iu  the  afternoon,  and  Mn. 
Williams  continued  her  round  of  calls  till  she 
had  but  ten  dollars  left,  which  she  determined  to 
keep  for  emergencies.  Late  in  the  aftemooa 
the  hat  arrived,  and  Dolly  ran  in  to  her  mother^s 
room,  with  an  exclamation  of  joy :  **  O,  mamma, 
see  what  a  pretty  hat  for  Miss  Dolly  Williams ! 
Is  this,  too,  a  present  from  Cinderella's  god- 
mother ?  " 

^  No,  my  dear ;  it  is  a  birthday  present  from 
Mrs.  Percy." 

**  But  is  this  my  birthday,  mamma  ?  " 

^  No ;  but  she  thought  you  might  like  it  now, 
and  it  will  be  very  nice  for  you  to  wear  to> 
morrow." 
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^  O  yes,  mamma ;  may  I  try  it  on  ?  **  and  the 
little  girl  stood  before  the  glass,  in  pleased  con- 
templation. A  pretty  spray  of  rose-buds  and 
bright  pink  streamers  threw  a  tinge  of  their 
coloring  upon  cheeks  usually  too  pale,  and  her 
eyes  gleamed  with  pleasure  and  delight.  Chil- 
dren are  not  philosophers,  and,  though  the 
homely  proverb  —  *'  Handsome  is  that  handsome 
does  **  —  may  have  been  duly  instilled  into  their 
minds,  they  will  think  more  of  the  beautifying 
eflTects  of  a  pretty  hat,  or  a  bright  colored  sash, 
than  of  all  the  juvenile  acts  of  virtue  on  record. 
Dolly  walked  off  to  her  own  room  to  see  how 
well  her  hat  would  set  off  the  plain  white  dress 
she  intended  to  wear,  and,  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult, she  returned  to  assist  her  mother  in  her 
little  preparations  for  the  approadiing  yisit 

Early  the  next  morning  Charley  looked  out  of 
the  window,  and  saw  the  sun  shining  brightly ; 
and,  before  the  carriage  arrived,  the  whole  party 
was  ready,  and  the  children  were  impatient  to  set 
off.  They  were  welcomed  most  cordially  by  the 
whole  fiimily  at  Ingleside,  and  Mrs.  Williams 
soon  felt  at  home  in  the  midst  of  the  joyous  and 
unpretending  home -circle.  Serena  and  Lillie 
carried  off  the  children,  with  a  supply  of  play- 
things, into  the  little  wood  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  Charley  was  made  supremely  happy 
by  a  miniature  railroad,  and  train  of  freight  and 
passenger  cars.  The  former,  on  arriving  at  their 
destination,  had  to  be  unloaded  and  reloaded,  so 
that  the  occupation  was  incessant,  and  Charley 
could  think  of  nothing  else.  He  represented,  in 
*  himself  all  the  employ^  of  the  road;  and  was 
successively  conductor,  fireman,  brakeman.  A 
shrill  whistle  gave  due  notice  when  the  cars  were 
approaching,  and  the  little  girls  with  their  dolls 
scampered  away,  to  avoid  being  run  over,  —  a 
feat  which  invariably  elicited  peals  of  laughter 
from  the  merry  crowd.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions they  came  upon  Lucy,  who  was  walking  in 
the  wood,  apparently  unconscious  of  everything 
around  her.  The  noise  they  made  as  they  rushed 
up  to  her,  drew  her  attention ;  and,  putting  up 
her  hand  with  a  deprecating  gesture,  she  ex- 
claimed, — 

•*  O  dear !  the  bubble's  burst  I " 

**  Why,  what  bubble  ? ''  said  Dolly,  with  much 
astonL^hment. 

^  It*8  gone,  —  the  castle  is  in  ruins,  and  just  at 
the  most  interesting  point.  Why,  Dolly  Wil- 
liams, is  that  you  ?  **  said  Lucy,  turning  to  the 
little  girl,  who  looked  in  mute  amazement.  Dolly 
could  not  quite  recover  herself  till  she  had  taken 
Serena   apart,  and  asked  her  what  Lucy  meant 


by  the  castle  in  ruins.     "  I  don't  see  any,*'  said 
the  matter-of-fact  little  girl. 

"  Nor  anybody  but  Lucy  ;  hers  are  all  castles 
in  the  air.  It  is  a  way  she  has  of  telling  stories 
to  herself." 

"  Why  can't  she  tell  them  to  us  ?  I  am  very 
fond  of  stories,  and  we  might  sit  down  and  work 
for  our  dolls." 

^^  O  !  she  would  not  like  to  tell  them,  for  they 
are  all  about  herself." 

^  What  can  she  find  to  say  about  herself?" 
*^  Why,  sometimes  she  is  a  princess,  and  some- 
times a  peasant ;  and  there  is  always  a  handsome 
young  man,  who  is  very  rich,  or  noble,  who  takes 
her  abroad,  and  introduces  her  at  court ;  and  she 
lives  in  a  beautiful  palace,  or  a  lovely  country- 
seat,  and  everything  about  her  is  perfectly  splen- 
did." 

"How  dull  it  must  seem  to  be  real  I"  ex- 
claimed Dolly.  "  I  don't  wonder  Lucy  was  vexed 
with  us." 

**  I  do  it  myself,  sometimes,"  said  Serena,  '^  but 
I  am  trying  to  break  off  the  habit,  —  it  is  a  great 
waste  of  time  ;  besides,  as  you  say,  it  makes  real 
life  dull,  —  but  it  is  very  hard.  Mamma  makes 
me  write  a  little  composition  every  day,  and  that 
makes  me  think  in  earnest  But  if  you  like  a 
story,  DoUy,  I  will  read  you  one." 

"  But  where  is  your  book  ?  "  said  Dolly. 
"  O,  no  matter  ;  play  this  was  a  book,"  replied 
Serena,  as  she  took  up  a  paper-box,  which  she 
held  like  a  book,  and  began,  apparently,  reading 
a  story,  which  perfectly  charmed  and  delighted 
Dolly,  being  thoroughly  juvenile  in  its  tone,  and 
full  of  the  most  delightful  impossibili^es. 
*  A  very  agreeable  gentleman  from  California 
accompanied  Mr.  Lament  when  he  returned  to 
dinner.  His  conversation  was  varied,  and  Serena 
listened  with  appreciative  attention.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  he  said  he  had  come  to 
the  States  to  find  a  suitable  person  to  take  charge 
of  an  estate,  which  he  bad  purchased  at  some 
distance  from  San  Francinco.  The  details  could 
easily  be  learned ;  what  he  wanted  was  a  faith- 
ful, reliable  man,  who  would  be  willing  to  give 
his  whole  attention  to  the  duties  before  him.  To 
such  a  person  he  could  offer  a  pleasant  home, 
and  an  adequate  salary.  Serena's  attention  did 
not  flag  when  he  began  to  discuss  business  mat- 
ters, and  her  mind  now  reverted  to  Mr.  Williams 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  place.  She  said 
nothing  at  the  time  ;  but,  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Mrs.  Lamont  and  her  guests  had  gone  to  take  a 
drive,  she  crept  into  the  library,  where  her  unde 
was  busily  occupied  in  looking  over  some  papers ; 
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8he  sat  down  quietly  till  he  was  at  leisure  ;  then 
she  came  up  to  him,  and  said,  ^  Uncle  ''  — 

^  Weil,  little  mousie,  what  would  you  like  ?  " 

"  That  gentleman  who  was  here  at  dinner  (I 
cannot  remember  his  name)  said  he  wanted 
somebody  to  go  to  California ;  and,  Uncle,  don't 
you  think  Mr.  Williams  might  do  ?  " 

^  But  what  makes  you  think  of  Mr.  Williams  ? 
He  may  not  wish  to  leave  his  business  **  — 

^  O,  dear  Uncle,  I  am  sure  he  would ;  they 
seem  very  poor." 

*^  What  do  you  know  about  it,  Serena  ?  Are 
n«»t  Dolly's  dresses  as  pretty  as  yours  ?  I  am 
sure  I  thought  they  all  looked  very  nicely.*' 

**'  Yes,  dear  Uncle,  they  look  nicely ;  but  it's 
like  a  pretty  dreds  with  the  color  was^hed  out,— > 
they  look  &ded  and  worn." 

^  Fadt^d,  with  such  a  color  as  Charley's  I  The 
mother  and  daughter  do  look  a  little  pide,  and 
Mr.  Williams,  -r-  let  me  see,  —  well,  he  has 
looked  occasionHliy  troubled  when  I  have  seen 
him,  and  hi:*  clothes  are  rather  shabby ;  and  per- 
haps, after  all,  you  may  be  right,  little  mousie, 
and  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  to  assist  them." 

The  little  girl,  without  knowing  it,  had  awak* 
ened  the  conscience  of  the  selUsh,  but  not  ungen- 
erous man  of  the  world,  and  he  heinxL  to  think 
how  oflen  he  might  have  thrown  business  iu  Mr. 
Williams's  way,  but  had  preferred  employing 
some  more  fortunate  rival,  because  ho  often  met 
him  in  society,  or  because  he  was  nu>re  accessi- 
ble. His  interest,  once  awakened,  was  all  the 
more  eager  for  this  previous  neglect,  and,  that 
very  evening,  he  mentioned  Mr.  Williams  to  his 
guest,  who  had  been  very  favorably  impresi^ed  by 
the  gentle  bearing  of  his  wife.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  proposal  was  made,  and  joyfully  accepted, 
and  immediate  preparations  began  to  be  ma<le. 

A  suitable  sum  was  advanced  for  an  outfit,  and 
ofTerd  of  assu»tauce  CHme  from  every  side.  Mrs. 
Williams  was  surprised  ;  she  thought  of  the  many 
d^iys  when  no  one  had  darkened  her  doors,  and 
now  the  bell  kept  up  a  perpetual  jingle,  and  she 
hardly  (bund  time  ior  the  many  calls  upon  her 
attention.  Mrs.  Lament  and  her  family  were  her 
most  efficient  helpers ;  the  ladies  had  much  prac- 
tical st^nse,  and  the  children  were  like  sunbeams, 
cheering  the  house  with  their  presence,  and  mak- 
ing it  musical  with  mirth.  Serena,  especiHlly, 
was  quite  exuberant;  and  Mrs.  Percy,  whose 
interest  in  the  Williamses  had  been  first  awak- 
eue<l  by  the  little  girrs  warm-hearted  sympathy, 
employed  her  constantly  in  little  commissions, 
that  drew  out  her  taste  and  judgment. 

The  time  of  departure  was  drawing  near,  and 


the  neighbors  and  friends  of  the  Williams  ikmily 
determined  to  give  them  a  little  surprise-party, 
and  bring  in  their  parting  gifts.  Their  own  hooie 
was  empty,  and  they  were  spending  their  last  lew 
days  with  the  Lamonts,  who  were,  of  cooTBe,  it 
the  secret,  and  made  their  preparations  aooord- 
ingly. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  in  the  latter  pait  of 
August,  when  carriage  after  carriage  drove  up  to 
the  house,  to  say  the  final  good-by.  With  the 
first  arrival  the  ladies  of  the  fiimily  had  all  st- 
sembled  in  the  parlor ;  and  as  one  after  another 
entered,  bearing  some  pretty  or  useful  keepsake^ 
the  surprise  and  the  excitement  increased.  Hk 
centre-table  was  gradually  covered  with  prettr 
silver  articles,  entertaining  books,  and  omameDtil 
engravings.  The  children  were  not  forgotten. 
Ned  Crosby  came  in  bringing  a  cage  with  t 
pretty  canary-bird  for  Dolly  ;  and  a  little  giii 
brought  a  Maltese  kitten,  which  the  diildren 
seized  upon  with  delight 

«'  May  I  call  my  bird  Serena  ?  "  said  Dolly  to 
Ned. 

*^l  tliink  not,"  he  replied,  ''as  the  bird  isi 
male ;  the  females,  you  know,  sing  very  little^ 
and  this  one  is  a  stunner." 

As  if  to  estHblish  his  reputation,  the  bird  begao 
to  sing  so  merrily,  that  the  children  coold  hardlr 
hear  one  another. 

''Then  I  will  call  him  Neddy,"  said  Dollj; 
and  Neddy  chirped  a  noisy  acquiescence. 

"  But  my  little  kitty  :  I  can  call  her  Serena.* 

"  O  yes,  if  you  think  it  a  compliment  to  gite 
anybody's  name  to  a  cat;  for  my  part,  I  can*t 
bear  the  horrid,  slippery  creatures." 

"  You  must  not  abuse  my  pretty  kitty,"  raid 
Dolly,  swinging  her  over  her  shoulder.  *^  IsD*t 
she  a  beauty,  Lillie,  and  would  you  not  call  her 
Serena?" 

"  Serena  is  a  pretty  name,  and  if  the  cat  ii 
very  tame  "  — 

**  O  !  pray  stop,  Lillie,"  said  Ned  ;  **  don't  g^ 
us  any  more  of  your  everiasting  rhymes." 

"  Everlasting,  dear  Ned  —  what*s  got  mlB 
your  head  "  —  but  Ned  heard  no  more  ;  for  wiik 
a  bound  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  ran  op 
to  Serena,  who  was  putting  together  a  littk 
wreath  of  blue  forget-me-nots. 

**'  Shall  I  |;ather  some  more  lively  flowers  Us 
you,  Serena  ?  "  said  Ned,  at  once  recovering  his 
good-humor. 

"  No  ;  Lucy  says  this  »  the  German  '  Ver^ 
mein  nicht,'  and  1  want  to  make  it  for  Dolly  to 
remember  us  by." 

"  Why,  how  long  will  it  last  ?  " 
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^  O,  DOC  foDg ;  but,  if  she  wears  it  to-day,  she 
will  remember  it  always." 

^  J  like  to  talk  with  you,  Serena ;  you  always 
tliiuk  of  something  different  from  other  girls. 
Now,  there's  Lillie  with  her  teasing  rhymes  —  O, 
mercy !  she  is  coming,  and  Dolly  too  with  her 
kitten :  did  you  know  that  she  was  going  to  name 
it  for  you  ?  ** 

'*  No  ;  but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  her.  I 
do  so  love  to  be  remembered." 

The  wreath  was  completed,  and  put  upon 
Dolly's  head;  and  the  children  amused  them- 
selves with  making  up  small  bouquets,  which 
they  presented  to  each  one  of  the  guests,  as  they 
went  in  to  tea.  Serena  made  up  two  fragrant 
hotUonmeres  for  her  uncle  and  Mr.  Williams,  and 
the  gentlemen  had  to  stoop  and  have  them  fast- 
ened in  by  her  skillful  fingers. 


The  most  delightful  days  come  to  an  end  ;  and 
as  the  evening  set  in,  their  friends  took  leave 
with  many  kind  adieus  and  good  wishes.  The 
presents  were  duly  admired  and  packed  awny, 
and  the  bird  was  hung  up  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
cat.  The  next  day  the  Williamses  set  off  for 
their  new  home,  in  good  ^irits,  and  with  many 
promises  of  frequent  correspondence. 

Serena's  vacation  was  also  at  an  end,  and,  with 
her  mother,  she  took  the  cars  a  week  after,  leav- 
ing behind  her  a'  host  of  pleasant  memories.  The 
little  girl  did  not  cry  because  she  was  leaving 
kind  friends,  and  returning  to  the  irksomeness  of 
school ;  her  brave  little  spirit  continued  lively 
and  bright  to  the  last  moment;  and  her  pleas- 
ant face,  nodding  an  affectionate  farewell,  was  the 
last  thing  they  saw  as  the  cars  moved  rapidly 
away. 
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XXXI. 


"  Wave,  pretty  wave, 
Come  over  the  sea, 
And  bring  a  beautiful  gift  to  me.** 

^  O,  is  it  a  shell. 
Like  a  tiny  pink  bell. 
Or  a  flower,  that  grew  in  a  mermaid's  cell  ? 

"  Or  pebbles  dyed. 
And  streaked  and  pied, 
I'll  fling  at  your  feet  in  the  coming  tide  ?  " 

**  No,  none  of  these, 
But,  if  you  will  plea<«e, 
A  boat  with  white  sails  to  catch  the  breeze. 

«  Round  the  world  I'll  go. 
While  you  ebb  and  flow. 
And  come  back  before  I'm  found  out,  you 
know." 

XXXII. 

A  little  brown  bird  sat  on  a  high  tree, 
O,  the  wind  blew  softly  out  of  the  west ; 

Her  mate  near  by  sang  merrily. 

Four  speckled  eggs  were  in  her  wee  nest. 

So  sweetly  he  sung,  so  shrilly  and  clear, 
O,  the  wind  blew  softly  out  of  the  west ; 


His  love  sat  thrilling  with  joy  to  hear. 

While  her  eggs  lay  cradled  beneath  her  breast. 


The  great  sun  went  down  behind  the  blue  hill, 
0,  the  wind  blew  coldly  out  of  the  north ; 
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The  little  bird's  song  was  hushed  aiid  still, 
The  bitter  black  frost  came  creeping  ferth. 

Two  birds  lay  dead  in  the  chill,  gray  mom, 
O,  the  wind  blew  coldly  out  of  the  north  ; 

The  tmj  nest  hangs  on  the  tree  forlorn, 
Four  frozen  eggs  ve  its  only  worth. 

xxxin. 
Dickon  has  a  boat 
That  will  sail,  that  will  siu'l ; 
Dickon  has  a  boat,  yo,  ho ! 

And  lightly  she  will  float 
In  the  gale,  in  the  gale,  — 
Lightly  she  will  float,  yo,  ho  ! 


O,  her  sides   they  are  made  of  the  good   pine 
wood, 
And  her  sails  of  the  white  linen  flne  ; 
She  broadens  at  the  beam  as  a  good  ship  should, 
And  narrows  at  the  prow  to  a  line. 
Away  o'er  the  seas 
We  will  glide,  we  will  glide ; 
Away  o'er  the  seas  yo,  ho ! 

Borne  swiftly  by  the  breeze 
And  the  tide,  and  the  tide,  — 
Borne  swiftly  by  the  breeze,  yo,  ho  I 


0,  she  conrtseys  and  dips  as  she  daintily  skims 

O'er  the  wave,  like  a  girl  at  a  ball. 
She's  aA  full  of  caprices,  and  fancies,  and  whims, 
As  the  sauciest  flirt  of  them  alL 
Away  o'er  the  seas 
We  will  glide,  we  will  glide ; 
Away  o'er  the  seas,  yo,  ho  ! 

Borne  swiftly  by  the  breeze 
And  the  tide,  and  the  tide, — 
Borne  swiftly  by  the  breeze,  yo,  ho ! 

O,  her  helm  it  is  true  to  the  steersman's  hand. 

And  the  foam  rises  white  in  her  track. 

As  she  bounds  to  discover  some  golden  land. 

And  bring  all  its  bright  treasures  back. 

Dickon  has  a  boat 

That  will  sail,  that  will  sail ; 

Dickon  has  a  boat,  yo,  ho ! 

And  lightly  she  will  float 
In  the  gale,  in  the  gale,  — 
Lightly  she  will  float,  yo,  ho ! 

XXXIV. 

*^  Mamma,  may  we  go  to  the  pretty  spring 

Down  under  tl»e  willow-tree  ? 
There's  a  dear  little  frog  that  sits  on  a  stone, 
I  don't  think  he  likes  to  live  there  all  alone; 

May  I  bring  him  home  with  me  ?  " 

**  O  yes,  my  darling,  if  froggie  will  come ; 

You  may  go  ask  him  and  .see : 
But  he  has  a  cool  house  beneath  the  old  log. 
And  he  sits  on  the  stone  and  watches  for  prog, 

And  very  contented  is  he." 

Little   Dick  trotted  off  with  his  nurse  to  the 
spring : 
"  Hullo,  Mister  Frog,"  says  he, 
^  My  mamma,  she  said  I  might  carry  you  home ; 
I'm   a  very   good    boy,  and    I   maunt   yoa  to 
come,  — 
To  come  home  and  live  with  me." 

The  frog  was  asleep  on  the  soft  damp  ukms, 

Under  the  roots  of  the  tree  ; 
Little  Dick  stooped  to  get  him,  when  np  with  s 

jump. 
And  a  yaup,  in  the  midst  of  the  spring  he  west 
plump. 
And  that  was  the  last  of  frt>ggie  ! 
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Take  a  good  look  at  the  OtUtoard  Bound,  for 
the  tug  18  leaving  her.  She  is  a  barque,  a  rig 
which  (like  that  of  a  full-rigged  ship)  has  three 
masts,  but  difTere  finoin  that  in  the  mizzen  or  after- 
most mast,  which  has  fore-and-aft  sails,  —  that  is,  a 
sail  stretched  on  a  boom  and  gaff,  and  a  gaff-topsail, 
like  a  sloop.  The  tide  being  against  her,  our  barque 
has  been  towed  to  the  mouth  of  the*  port  by  a  tug. 
But  now,  the  tide  having  just  turned,  and  a  light 
breeze  coming  off  the  land,  the  barque  has  got  up 
her  topsails,  and  she  begins  to  get  headway.  The 
crew  are  hoisting  the  spanker  and  the  maintop-gal- 
hot  sail,  while  a  man  is  unfurling  the  main-royal,  and 
the  foresail  is  hanging  in  the  clewlines  and  buntlines 
ready  to  be  sheeted  home.  The  tug  now  casts  off 
the  tow-ropes,  and  the  last  messages  and  directions 
having  been  given,  she  starts  for  home,  leaving  the 
barque  to  proceed  alone  on  her  long  voyage  across 
ihe  pathless  ocean ;  to  encounter  various  vicissi- 
tudes on  that  sea  which  no  civilization  can  reclaim 
Brom  its  boisterous,  wayward  moods,  and,  let  us  hope, 
lafely  to  reach  her  destined  port  at  last.  As  the 
itately  vessel  moves  off  on  her  course,  she  passes  a 
brig-schooner  working  her  way  in  against  the  light 
jvening  wind.  On  the  right,  the  barque  leaves  the 
last  beacon  that  shows  the  direction  of  the  ship 
channel ;  on  the  port  bow,  and  soon  to  be  left  be- 
Ikind,  is  the  light-house,  prominent  on  a  headland. 
(Then  the  sun  has  set,  the  keeper  will  climb  the 
irinding  stair  of  his  tower  and  light  the  faithful 
lame,  which  will  gleam  like  a  star  in  the  wake  of 
lie  departing  ship,  the  last  fading  reminder  of  home, 
mtil  it  sinks  below  the  waves,  and  nothing  but  sea 
md  sky  are  henceforth  visible  to  the  lonely  barque 
or  many  days. 

And  now,  having  looked  at  the  frontispiece,  yon 
vill  of  course*  read  Andersen's  story ;  and  is  it  not 
he  most  extraordinary  thing  that  our  good  friend 
!an  write  such  clever  stones  ?  As  good  fortune  will 
lave  it,  a  letter  has  just  come  from  a  Dane,  who 
Ives  in  our  country,  but  has  been  home  on  a  visit ; 
lod  as  he  went  to  see  Andersen,  he  found  something 
0  tell  us  of  the  great  story-teller.  Let  us  read  it, 
ookbg  over  one  another's  shoulders  :  — 

"  New  York,  Augusi  4, 1870. 
'*  During  a  recent  visit  to  Copenhagen,  the  capi- 
U  of  Denmark,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  the 
rorld  renowned  poet  and  story-writer,  Hans  Chris- 
ian  Andersen.  I  remember  well  how  in  my  early 
hildhood  I  had  been  affected  by  his  poem,  **  The 
^ng  Child,"  and  my  admiration  for  him  increased 
^  my  years ;  especially  when  he  became  such  a 
l«at  source  of  delight  and  improvement  to  my  flock 
r  children,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  effective 


means  of  preserving  and  increasing  their  interest  in 
my  dear  little  native  land,  —  Denmark.  It  was 
therefore  a  happy  surprise,  indeed,  when  I  met  him 
at  a  dinner  party  given  by  General  Raasloff,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  stood  hand  in  band  and 
face  to  face  with  that  noble,  gifted  man,  who,  while 
par  excellence  the  children's  author,  is  himself  a  child 
in  earnestness,  simplicity,  and  tenderness  of  heart 
and  manners.  Mr.  Andersen  is  tall  and  some- 
what slim,  and  notwithstanding  his  sixty-five  years, 
as  hearty,  strong,  and  elastic  as  an  ordinary  man  of 
forty.  I  could  perceive  scarcely  any  silver  in  his 
locks,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  the  brightness  and 
life  of  youth,  and  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
tenderness  and  humor,  that  went  to  t»  e  very  heart. 
He  was  greatly  delighted  at  hearing  how  widely  his 
works  were  read  and  appreciated  in  America,  and 
regretted  that  he  could  not  sufficiently  overcome  his 
aversion  to  the  sea,  to  pay  a  visit  to  what  he  considers 
the  World's  Fairy-land.  After  dinner  he  read,  some 
of  his  latest  stories  to  us,  and  I  felt  how  far  I  had 
been  from  heretofore  fully  appreciating  his  wonderful 
genius.  It  was  a  scene  worth  remembering.  As  he 
sat  at  the  window  in  the  beautiful  Danish  twilight, 
his  face  half  turned  away  from  us,  holding  the  book 
in  his  left  hand,  and  gesticulating  with  the  right,  and 
reading  with  a  voice  and  expression  that  brought  out 
so  many  hidden  meanings;  he  seemed  to  me  the 
very  embodiment  of  refined,  graceful  simplicity,  and 
earnest,  loving  truthfulness,  and  reminded  me  ex- 
ceedingly of  his  friend,  and  brother-spirit,  —  the 
master-writer  and  lecturer,  —  Charles  Dickens.  The 
next  day  he  called  upon  me  at  the  hotel,  and  kindly 
yielded  to  our  request  for  some  *  more  stories.'  At 
parting,  he  presented  my  daughter  with  the  last  vol- 
ume of  his  works,  and  gave  me  his  portrait,  inscribed 
as  follows,  '  Life  is  the  most  beautiful  fairy  tale,  afler 
aU.'  During  the  summer,  when  not  travelling  on  the 
Continent,  Mr.  Andersen  is  usually  the  welcome 
guest  at  the  country  mansion  of  some  family  or  other 
of  the  Danish  nobility ;  and  that  same  evening  he 
started  on  a  visit  to  Basnos  Manor,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Seeland.  From  there  he  wrote  me  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  in  publishing  which  you  will  aid  me 
materially  in  executing  the  commission  with  which 
he  charges  me :  C. 

"  *  My  dear  General  C,  —  It  has  afforded  me 
sincere  pleasure  to  have  made  your  acquaintance. 
There  are  men  toward  whom  we  feel  drawn  at 
once,  at  the  first  meeting,  and  who  become  dear  to 
us.  You  are  one  of  those  men.  I  do  not  at  all  like 
the  thought  that  we  may  perhaps  never  meet  again  ; 
there  is  scarcely  any  probability  of  my  ever  coming 
to  America,  altibough  the  desire  is  not  lacking.  I 
promised  you  a  small  bouquet,  as  a  greeting  from 
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me  to  your  wife.  I  have  a  knack  for  arranging 
flowers,  but  they  should  be  fresh ;  it  it  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  colors  that  gives  .the  highest  effect. 
When  the  flowers  dry  up,  that  effect  is  gone.  I 
must  therefore  consider  such  colors  as  I  think  will 
keep  the  best ;  but  the  appearance  will  not  be  much 
to  boast  of.  However,  it  is,  at  all  events,  flowers 
and  foliage  from  Danish  soil  Let  my  hearty  greet- 
ing, and  the  remembrance  of  the  father-land,  be  the 
fragrance  of  my  bouquet  Tou  will  soon  return  to 
the  land  of  the  new  world.  Greet  aU,  my  friends, 
large  and  small,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls.  . .  • 
"  *  Yours,  heartily  devoted, 

'*  *  Hakb  Christian  Andersen.'  " 

STANLEY    SACKETTS    SCRAPES. 

AX  AUJTEaATlVB  ACOOUXT. 

Stanley  Sackett  survived  seven  summers  raccesa* 
fully,  spite  sundry  scrapes. 

Saturday  school  scattered,  study  suspended,  Stan- 
ley sought  Sister  Sue,  saying,  **  Sam  Scudder  says 
scholars  spend  Saturday  sailing ;  sun  shining  so  splen- 
didly; say,  shaVt  Stanley  share  school  -  fellows' 
sport  ?  •* 

Sweet  Sue  Sackett  sat  sewing  serenely.  She 
smilingly  surveyed  Stanley.  ^  Six  successive  Sat- 
urdays' sailing  should  suffice,**  she  said,  softly. 

Severe  sentence  I  Stanley  supplicated,  scowled, 
sobbed,  saying,  **  So  shameful  1  '* 

Saucy  speech  1  Sue  stared,  surprised,  seeing 
Stanley  so  sulky.  Still  Stanley  submitted,  since 
Sister  Sue  said  so. 

Stanley  soon  seized  sprightly  story-book.  Sue, 
seeing  Stanley  so  still,  supposed  Stanley  supremely 
satisfied.  Stanley  solitary,  soon  sought  some  spiced 
solace.  Several  splendid  somersaults  soothed  sulks 
somewhat. 

Stanley  sauntering  slowly,  still  stubborn,  saw  Sue's 
Skye-terrier,  Snap.  Slyly  seized  Snap,  stole  scissors, 
secretly  snipped  Snap's  ihaggy  sides.  Snap  strug- 
gling, snarling,  scratching.  Snap  shaven,  shorn, 
sped  swifUy.     Snap  shabby  scareerow. 

Second  scrape  I  shameful  scheme  I  Stanley  step- 
ping stealthily,  soon  silenced  Sister  Sue's  sweet  song- 
ster. Seizing  shot-gun,  shot, -^  song  stopped  sud- 
denly, —  singer  slain.  Stanley's  spirits  somewhat 
subdued.     Scapegrace  and  Stanley  synonymous  1 

Sail  succeeded  1  Stuffed  satin  sofii  such  splendid 
sail-boat  Sue's  scarlet  silk  scarf  Stanley's  sail 
Stanley's  sec-sawings  severely  strained  sofa's  springs. 
Smooth  sailing  1  soon  stormy  sea.  Ship  struck  shoal. 
Shipwreck  I  Sofa  swayed,  smashed  suddenly,  strand- 
ing sailor.  Sail  striking  stand,  shivered  superb 
statuette. 

Stanley  soon  spied  sideboard's  shelves.  Stood 
stock  still  so  surprised,  surveying  savory  sweets. 
Sister's  sewing  society  staying,  substantial  supper 
symmetrically  spread.  Stanley  speedily  sacked  sump- 
tuous stores;  swallowed  sundry  sandwiches,  salads, 


strawberry  sweetoieata,  sardines,  sugar-plums.  Sordr 
such  sugar-plums  seldom  seen.  Stanley  soon  sati- 
ated I  Strawberry  syrup  stained  Stanley's  spick* 
span,  stiflly  starched  suit  sadly. 

Something  (self-reproach)  seemed  saying  stenilT. 
^  Stop,  Stanley,  stop  I "  Silence  so  suspiciooa,  S^ 
ter  Sue  sought  Stanley.  Swift  steps  sounding  sad- 
denh',  startled  Stanley.  Smash  !  sweetmeats  spilkd, 
Stanley  saturated,  smeared,  sticky.  Stanley  dipped, 
striking  skull  severely.  Scared :  screamed,  ahridced, 
sobbed  stoutly.  Screams  speedily  summoned  sue- 
cor.  Sister,  servants,  seamstresses,  soon  surroonded 
Stanley.  Stanley's  shoulder  sprained,  skull  amarta^ 
severely.  Skillful  surgeon  summoned,  aoon  set  Staa- 
ley's  shoulder,  sewed  Stanley's  scalp. 

Sad  situation.  Scarlatina  supervened.  ScaitfeT 
sorrowful,  so  tick,  secluded  some  time.  Sister  Soe 
saw  Stanley's  sorrow  sincere,  sufferings  snffideiil 
shame.  Sister's  sympathizing  smile  sweetened  SCas- 
ley's  solitude.     Sickness  subdued  Stanley's  apirits. 

ANSWERS  TO  ENIGMAS  IN  AUGUST  KUMBEE. 

Double  Acrostic.  -—  Foundation  words  —  Sweet, 
Heart.  Cross  words  —  Sigh,  woe,  Elia,  ether,  toilet. 
German  Riddles,  —  1.  None ;  they  are  all  pot  in. 
2.  Neither;  they  both  run  shorter.  3.  A  not  with  a 
hole  in  it.  4.  A  glove.  5.  A  cod  salted.  6.  A 
spool  of  thread.  7.  A  splinter.  Proverb  m  Pit- 
iure.  —  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  brothu  Anagrom- 
itUEtie  Enigmas, —  1.  Loretta  C.Winston.  2.  Cob- 
stantinople.  Sphuuc^s  Puzdes,  —  1.  Two  only;  the 
shepherd  has  two  feet,  the  dog  paws^  and  the  sheep 
trotters.  2.  A  nail  in  a  horse-shoe.  4.  Cod.  & 
Terra  es  et  in  terram  ibis.  7.  Put  one  apple  down, 
and  take  it  up  with  the  other  hand,  I  auppoee.  9. 
8         5         8 

The  first  line  shows  the  three 
measures ;  the  second  shows  the 
beer  all  in  the  eight-gallon  measure ; 
by  following  the  lines  down,  the 
reader  will  see  how  the  decanting 
goes  on,  until  there  are  four  gallons 
in  the  eight-gallon  meaaure,  and  fyB 
in  the  five-gallon  one. 


10.  Making  80  numbers,  the  Christians  had  thest 
numbers,  — 5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12,  16,  18,  19,  22,  23,  34, 
26,  27,  80.  11.  Each  ate  one  third  of  the  ei^ 
loaves.  Of  these  A  furnished  ^  z=s  5,  and  B  |: 
one  third  of  eight  is  equal  to  }.  Now  A  had  hsn- 
self  eaten  }  from  his  -^3^,  and  must  have  ^tren  the 
stranger  } :  B  ate  |,  and  had  ^  left  for  the  strai^ai 
A  had  7  pieces  of  money,  and  B  1  piece.  13.  66| 
=s67.  14.  He  did  not  alter  the  mark,  but  ht 
added  the  letter  S*to  the  mark  :    SIX. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  answers  kav«  ail 
yet  been  given.     Moat  of  those  to  Sphinx's 
were  guessed  by  •*  Uncas," 
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1.  Johnny  shall  have  a  new  bonnet,  AndJohimy  shall  go   to     the  fair;  And  Joht$uy  %^x 

2.  And  here's  a     leg    for  a  stocking,  And  here's   a      foot  for      a   shoe ;  And  he    h^M     *    ,  ^  ',^ 


W— -N=i^.:J:^=z£EMi->--f^         f= 


rib  -  bon    To    tie     up     his     bonny  brown  hair.  And  why  may  not    I        love  John     -      ny,     And 
dad-dy,    And  two  for     his    mammy    al  -  so.    A^nd  why  may  not    I         love  John     -      ny,     And 


-■H^    4  4 


^^^^^^^^^^^m'^^^^ 


Why  ni ay  iiot  Jnl i ii i ly  lovo  me  ?      An d  w J i y  iii ay  m> I  I     love?     Julu my     As  well  M    aiiy -  bud  ~y'/ 
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Pjirtndp:'  shmitin*^  lie^ms*  1870. 

John  iit?wjrinJ  lnjrn,  \~-2^. 

MosouW  bunu,  lJJ|2. 

Fiihrmhett,  tho  tluTniOTTU'tor  man»  died,  1776. 

Vint  Amcricjin  Cuni;rt"!Js  met»  1774> 

Lk»g*daya  ctid  (on  pii[H:r). 

Capture  of  Spbfljitopol,  I R5S. 
Battle  of  Kuiaw  Springji,  17^1. 

Di*crivei*y  of  AmiTica  by  Ct*lumbu^f  1492. 
Batde  of  CKujmltcpec^  1647. 

Capture  of  Mexico,  IB4T, 

Fili^Tims  loft  Enj^bind,  1fi2n. 
Jdimis  Ftiiijmorc  Coopor  dkd,  IP51. 


Bar  tie  of  C)iicka»nmiira,  1 86a. 
Sir  WnUor  .Scott  died,  L832. 

Capture  of  Andr^p  1 780. 

Pacifle  Ot^au  dii^^xivcred,  1513. 
My  liinliduy,  iSji^.     F-  U.  J. 

Battle!  of  ^larachon,  490  d.  a 

Whitcfidd  died,  1770. 
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NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING. 


A  Book  of  125  closely  printed  pages,  lately  issued,  contains  a  list  of  the  best  American 
Advertising  Mediums,  giving  the  names,  circulations,  and  full  particulars  concerning  the 
leading  Daily  and  Weekly  Political  and  Family  Newspapers,  together  with  all  those  having 
large  circulations,  published  in  the  interest  of  Religion,  Agriculture,  Literature,  etc.,  etc. 
Every  Advertiser,  and  every  person  who  contemplates  becoming  such,  will  find  this  book 
of  great  value.     Mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents. 


GEOjBftWELL^^ 


PUBLISHERS, 


40  PahkB?*^ 


The  Pittsburg. (Pa.)  Leader^  in  its  issue  of  May  29,  1870,  says  :  — 

**  The  firm  of  6.  P.  Rowrell  &  Co.,  which  issues  this  interesting  and  valuable  book,  is  the  largest  and  best  Advertising 
Agency  in  the  United  States,  and  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  advertise  their 
bosiness  soientifloally  and  systematioally  in  such  a  way :  that  is,  so  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  publicity  for  the 
I  least  expenditure  of  money.'* 


HUI>SON  RITEB  INSTITUTE  AND  CI.  AVER  AC  K 
COLLEGE.  — A  flnt-claitfl  Boarding- School  for  both  aexea. 
€DlI«ge  Conrse  for  Indies  and  Academic Xiourse  for  Ladies  and  Gen- 
thnifu.  Nine  Departments  and  flxteen  Professors  and  Teachers. 
Aoard  and  taitloa  in  eight  departmentu  $300  per  year.  Inptru- 
•Motal  Music  extra.  Term  opens  September  6.  Her.  Alonso  Flack, 
A.  M.,  PrsRident,  ClaTerack,  Lolumbia  Co.,  New  York. 
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B.      WABRINO«S      MILITABY 
SCHCM)!.,  Ponsbkeepale,  N.  Y. 

td  for  Cireolar. 


BOARDING. 


EiBNCH  AND   ENGLISH   BOABDING  AND  DAT 
SCHOOL,  80  Church  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.    Madame  d% 
lard  Dnper,  Principal.    VaU  Term  begins  September  14.    For 
Jtil  nliiii  Hpply  to  above  address. 
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STAR   PUZZLE. 

How  to  fold  a  square  piece  of  paper  so  tliat  with  one  cut 
of  the  scissors  a  perfect  live-pointed  Star  will  be  formed.  This 
pleasing  novelty  sent,  with  full  particulars,  on  receipt  of  10 
cents  and  stamp. 

T.  BOBEBT8, 
109  Macdougal  Street,  New  York. 

OVER  $4,000.006.00 T'^^'^'f^T*^^-®- 

w*i.i«  Y*1-»^^^»^^^'^^  GoTemment  daring  four 
years  by  the  house  of  Lorillard.  This  amount  is  not  exceeded  by 
any  Tobacco  house  in  the  world. 

Their  Century  Chewlns  Tobacco  Is  now  made  of  choice, 
sweet,  re-dried,  and  sun-cured  leaf  of  the  best  attainable  varieties. 

T^OKIIir.ABD'S  Tacht  Club  Smoking:  Is  made  of  Oro- 
noka,  or  Hyco  r.jeaf,  of  N.  C.  and  Ta.,  esteemed  among  judges  as  the 
finest  tobacco  for  the  purpose  ever  found,  and  prepared  by  an 
original  and  patented  process,  whereby  the  bitter  and  acrid  proper- 
ties, as  well  as  the  nicotine,  is  extracted,  rendering  it  mild  and 
harmless  to  nervous  constitutions ;  it  has  a  delightful  aroma,  leaves 
no  ^agreeable  taste,  and  will  not  burn  the  tongue  if  a  good  pipe  is 
used. 

The  £ureka  Smokins  i"  also  a  fltvorite  brand,  being  made 
of  choice  Yirginia,  and  always  bums  ftee  and  smooth ;  has  an 
agreeable  flavor,  but  is  of  heavier  body  than  the  Tacht  Club,  and 
cheaper  in  price.  By  mixing  these  two  together  an  article  of  any 
desired  strength  may  be  obtained. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  LoriUard'a  Smoklus, 
would  say  over  10,000,000  packages  were  sold  during  1869,  and 
still  the  dptnand  increases. 


$250 


A  Konth  with  Stencil  and  Key  Check  Dies.    DonH 
fltil  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free.    Address 

S.  M.  SPENCER,  BrattleboroS  Yt.     T 
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DICKENS. 


I.    THE  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION 

Of  DiCKRiC8*8  W0KK8  published  by  Hubd  &  Houohton  it  the  one  which  hai  been  m  the  mnrket  for  ten  yean.  U  ^ 
flrat  ftl tempt  to  give  the  public  i  Mtisfictory  edition  of  Dickens^s  Works,  nnd  has  won  extended  praise  for  its  beaoty  « 
venience.    64  vols.    $1.00  per  vol. 

II.    THE  GLOBE  EDITION 

Was  prepared  to  meet  the  wanti  of  the  public  for  a  cheap  and  compact  edition,  which  should  still  be  perfectly  icadabia. 
edition  of  Dickens*s  Works  has  been  issued  which  so  fully  combines  elegance  and  cheapness.    14  vols.    $1.50  per  yoL 

III.    THE  RIVERSIDE  EDITION 

Is  by  far  the  most  thorough  as  an  illustrated  edition  of  any  to  be  obtained  in  England  or  America.    It  contains  the  i 
tions  of  the  authorized  English  editions,  besides  those  by  Darley  and  Gilbert  given  in  the  Household  Edition ;  making^  I 
nearly  six  hundred  engravings  on  steel.    28  vols.    $2.00  per  vol. 

KURD  AND  HOUGHTON,  New  York; 

H.  0.  HOUGHTON  k  CO.,  Riverside,  Cambridge, 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS, 


Dr.  Hall.,  editor  of  "  HsH'fl  .Toumal  of  Health,"  is  perhapH  the  bent  known  household  physician  in  the  conntrr. 
prepared  an  eminently  practical  book,  called 

HEALTH  BY  GOOD  LIVING. 

It  gives  a  plain  and  intelligible  account  of  the  common  things  that  affect  our  health,  —  Diet,  Heat,  Clothing,  Excicin^l 
—  and  illustrates  the  pre%'ention  and  cup  oMisease  by  natural  agencies. 


001Q-TEN"TS: 


'  The  Object  of  Eating. 
When  to  Eat. 
What  to  Eat 
How  Much  to  Eat. 
Regularity  in  Eating. 
How  to  Eat. 
Biliousness. 


Appendix,  Notes,  etc. 


Dyspepsia. 

Neuralgia. 

Nervousness. 

The  Unity  of  Disease. 

Air  and  Exercise. 

Food  Cure. 

The  Argument. 


"  We  would  say  to  those  who  would  avoid  nauseous  draughts,  read  this  work  carefully,  act  in  accordance  with  the  I 
forth  in  it,  and  you  will  find  yourself  ponsessed  of  a  good  digestion  and  vigorous  health.**  —  SprinsfiM,  XfpMieam, 

Also,  by  the  same  author, 

SLEEP;  or,  The  Hygiene  of  the  Night. 

Same  style,  same  price. 

These  books  are  having  a  large  sale,  and  their  sound  common  sense  commends  them  to  every  intelligent  reader.    Piii 
each  $1.50.    Sent  by  mail  by  the  Publishers  to  any  address. 


a 


HURD  AND  HOUGHTON, 

13  Astor  Flaoe,  New  Yo. 

--     jk]iti7^Hhv\.-TOOQk 
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B  7Mur  1870,  by  Hurd  and  Houthton,  In  the  OIBoe  of  th«  Li  ririan  of  Confroti 
WMihiBcton. 


DOTY'S  WASHING-MACHINE, 

LATEI.Y  Ml*(ni  IMPROVED,  AND  THE  NEW 

Universal  Clotlies- Wringer, 

Improved  with  Bowell's  Patent  Double  Cog-wheels,  and  the  Fat^t  ^top,  are  now  unquestionably  far  ^uperiob  to 
ANY  APPARATUS  FOR  WABHiKO  CI.OTHK8  KVKH  iNVKjJTKi),  uiid  will  j«ave  their  cost  twice  a  year,  by  saving  labor  and 
clothes.  ,  * 

Th09e  who  have  used  them  give  testimony  us  follows:  — 

'*Doty  has  made  our  washinp-daVs  all  sunshine.  A  little  nine  year-old  las*ie  took  hold  of  the  wash  and  put  it  through, 
much  to  our  admiration  and  astuiw.Hhment,  so  simple  i^  its  arrangement  and  successful  its  execution."  —  Rtv.  Jottph  M.  mi- 
8on,  PhiUuhlphin,  Pa.  *  i 

"  The  weekly  washinp-dny  iA  now,  to  our  women-folks,  a  sort  of  jollification.  Dotv's  Washing-Machine  and  the  new 
Tniversal  Clothes-Wringer  have  my  un<iualiiied  aj»prol)ati<)n  "*  —  A.  II.  lin^^ttt.  Pub.  of  S>j*r{n(ifitUi  (0.)  Metkttditt  Rfcorder. 

"Our  better  halves  have  bei-n  using  a  l)(»ty  >inchine  tor  more  than  seven  years,  and  they  pronounce  them  the  best  ma- 
chines now  in  use.  They  have  trfetl  ail.  an<i  have  (our  or  tivf  machines  of  other  patents  stored  away  among  materials  that  we 
use  for  kindling  fires."  —  Bnbbtt  if  Son,  Pubs,  of  Council  li/njfs  (  /mn)  Bu(fU. 

"  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  call  special  attention  to  the  rniver«<al  (iothes-Wringer.  We  have  had  it  fairly  tested,  and^* 
therefore  able  to  speak  of  it  with  contideiice  as  an  article  of  real  and  substantial  merit,  which  only  needs  to  be  known  to  be- 
come what  its  name  import^s,  '  universal'  in  its  use."  —  A'»/r  York  Chriffian  Achx>cate  and  Journal. 

"The  Universal  Wringer  has  been  in  use  in  our  fan)ily  for  vears,  giving  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  one  of  the  bejtt  labor- 
saving  machines  ever  invented,  having  several  points  of  superiority  over  any  wringer  we  have  examined."  —  Ntw  York  Liberal 
Christian. 

"  You  cannot  do  a  better  thing  for  your  wife  on  a  washing-day  than  provide  her  a  Doty  Washer  and  a  Universal  Wrinper. 
Thev  will  do  the  work  of  a  hired  woman,  and  save  vour  linen  from  being  scrubbed  out  and' her  temper  from  being  chafed  out.'' 
—  New  York  Weekly  Tribune. 

"The  Doty  Washing-Machine  is  not  equaled  by  anv  rival  now  before  the  public.  Its  strong  points  are  cheapne^  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  ease  of  operation,  durability,' and  working  on  the  fulling-mill  principle,  —  that  is,  squeezing,  and  itM 
rubbing."  —  New  York  World. 

"  After  giving  Doty's  Clothes- Wa-her  and  the  Universal  Wringer  a  fair  trial,  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  truk 
indispensable  in  any  family."  —  Indianapolis  {hid.)  I/oust  tnft. 

"  We  advise  every  woman  who  washes  to  get  a  l>oty  Washer  and  Universal  Wringer.  Get  them,  if  you  have  to  live  on 
one  meal  a  day.  You* have  no  idea  of  their  excellence.  They  will  save  money,  strength,  and  even  your  life."  —  Philadelphia 
{Pa.)  Christian  Recorder. 

"No  one  doubts  the  value  of  a  patent  Universal  Clothes- Wringer,  and  no  one,  after  one  trial,  will  tind  less  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  value  of  a  Doty  Washing-Machine ;  if  one  is  complete  and  lal>or-saving,  bo  is  the  other." —  Cleveland  {  0.)  Farmer. 


PRICES.-A   FAIR   OFFER. 

If  the  merchants  in  your  place  will  not  fnr^i^h  or  send  for  the  machines,  send  us  the  retail  pace,  —  Washer  $14.00,  Extra 
Wringer  $9.00^  — and  we  will  forward  either  or  both  machines,  free  of  freight,  to  places  where  no  one  is  selling:  and  so  sut 
are  we  thev  will  be  liked  that  we  agree  to  retund  the  money  if  any  one  wi>hes  to  return  the  machines  free  of  freight,  after  a 
month's  tnal  according  to  directions. 

No  husband,  father,  or  brother  should  permit  the  drudgery  of  washing  with  the  hands  fifty -two  davs  in  the  vear,  wheni*. 
can  be  done  better^more  expeditiously,  with  less  labor,  and  no  injury  to  the  garments,  oy  a  Doty  Clothes-Washer  and  • 
Universal  Wringer. ,  Sold  by  dealers  generally,  to  whom  liberal  discounts  are  made. 

R.  0.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

32  Cortlandt  Street,  New  Iftirk. 
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SELTZER 


A  VITAL  QUESTION   ANSWERED. 

Thousands  of  dyspeptic  and  bilious  sufferers, 
who  have  exhausted  the  list  of  official  remedies 
in  vain,  are  asking  what  they  shall  do  next,  and 
if  there  is  any  remedy  for  their  misery.  There 
is.  Tarrant's  Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperi- 
ent will  give  them  immediate  relief,  and  event- 
ually restore  them  to  perfect  health.  It  is  a 
stomachic,  an  alterative,  a  purgative,  and  a  gen- 
tle diuretic,  combined  in  one  delicious  and  re- 
freshing draught. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 

STEEL    PENS, 

OF  THE  OLD  STAITOAED  QUALITT. 


TRADE  MARK : 


Joffepli 
GlUott 
Warranted* 


or  Descriptive  Name  and  Designating  Number. 

OAimON  I  An  injunction  was  granted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  (New  York)  at  General  Term,  January,  1867,  against 
the  use  by  others  of  the  NUMBER  803. 

Address  to  the  Flnn»  only. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 


HESNiaY    CWBSN*,    Sole    .A^exit. 

Address  Box  1305  P.  0. 


FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

Nearly  six  years  ago  I  ordered  one  of  your  Sewing-Machines,  and  since  then 
I  have  done  with  it  not  only  all  the  ordinary  family  sewing,  but  also  all  our 
millinery  and  mantua-making,  beside  frequently  encroaching  upon  the  tailor's 
peculiar  province;  and  this  for  a  family  of  eight  adults.  Several  of  them  were 
grown,  engaged  in  business  or  professional  life.  I  have  wrought  on  various 
kinds  of  material,  from  Swiss  muslin  and  silk  to  heavy  beaver  cloth  and  morocco, 
and  have  two  bed-quilts,  every  stitch  in  which  —  piecing,  quilting,  and  binding 
—  was  done  on  the  Machine.  When  I  purchased  I  was  a  perfect  novice,  never 
having  worked  on  any  kind  of  a  machine.  The  agent  was  miles  away,  and 
there  was  not  then,  as  now,  other  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machines  near  by.  Still, 
though  I  never  had  five  minutes'  instruction,  I  found  no  trouble  in  learning  my- 
self. It  is  as  completely  under  my  control  as  the  needle  in  my  hand,  and  has 
never  needed  any  repairs.  Only  two  needles  have  been  broken.  One  No.  2 
needle  did  all  the  sewing,  coarse  and  fine,  for  ten  years.  It  is  indeed  our 
"  household  pet."  It  has  paid  for  itself  more  than  once  in  the  sewing-bills  which 
it  has  saved.  Mas.  M.  A.  Gage. 

ROXABBLLB,   OhIO. 
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EVERY  BOY  AN3  GIRL  SHOULD  HAVE  A  MICROSCOPE. 

Ad  Ixsnucnri  and  Amuiuxo  Wat  to  diMin  Tu  Woi»iBf  ov 

NATUftl. 

8«Bd  to  the  midrrrtgaed  fmr      . 

CRAIG'S  PATENT  MICROSCOPE. 

l*rl«-«  per  MmII,  iMMitnK«  pnld,  $4.74. 
\%llh  Two  Mouutrd  Ol^tfCU,   »3.«lO. 

Pat  op  tn  «  iMMt  box,  with  lull  direetioM  for  oflDf  It  oartAilljr 
IMutMl  uu  tb«  ruTvr. 

AdixvM  A.  B.  CARI.TON, 

I.ock  Box  41,  KM»ib«th,  M.  J. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  POPULARITY  OF 


COLGATE  &  COS. 

ltoilet  soaps. 


Tt  simply  dne  to  thHr  ^xcrVtnem.    Thrjr  mv  eonnrh^tioojilr  mado  of 

th*  he^t  and  pnivftt  iiiiit4>riiiN,  and  nrp  alwajm  what  they  claim  to  br. 

Sold  by  Druvffiitta  and  Flrat-clNsa  Orooera. 


DOOLEY'S  YEAST  POWDER 

Ta  rapidly  napcrfedlnit  all  oth#r  preparatlona  for  maklnfCLBOAirr, 
WHoi.Kf>oMC,  nnd  PiiJCiotJS  Kl*eiiltii«  liolla,  Brf  nd,  WiiMea, 
Griddle-rnkea,  UiimpllnK««  Pot-plea,  Sweet  Cnkea. 

etc.  Alwats  arADT  roa  usa.  Sarea  birirBly  In  milk,  ^rt»t  and 
aliortenlDK-  iVrfivtly  pur«  and  hralthy.  No  waata  «  f  fhnd  prepared 
with  it.  Try  It.  A^k  for  Doolbt**.  Qrocera  and  dcaWrt  erery- 
where  keep  it.    Manufactured  at 

69  New  Street,  New  York. 

llliirilTflDO  ADDRISSS  KDSON  BROS.,  ratrat  Agenta, 
IN  VCR  I  UnO  4I]0  Ninth  Street,  WaahlnKf^n,  D.  C,  for  ad- 

▼ir^.  ttriii*.  and  rfVn»we*. 


INVKNTOIIS  who  winh  to  take  out  T^ten 
l*atent  are  advi-rd  toronnM-l  «ith  tlie  Editon 
of  the  SriEJfTirw!  AMRaic«?r,  wh«  l»aeii  prnae- 
riitMl  clNiina  before  the  PNtent  Ofllre  fbr  !i2| 
yrarw.  Their  American  and  K*Tmpean  Patent  A|p*ncy  la  tlie  Bfinat 
ex'enxiTe  in  the  world.  Charaea  leiMi  than  any  other  raliabia  agaoey. 
A  pimpU  at  with  Aill  Inatruclkma  to  loTentora  la  aant  gratia. 

AddKS 

MITXN  A  CO.,  37  Pnrk  Row,  N«w  Tork. 


HERALD  OF  HEALTH  for  1871. 

Thn^  who  ra>»'K'rihe  cow  will  fet  tlia  Oetober.  NoTumber,  and 
DiTetuber  nnnibfrA  for  tin*  ye^r  frte.  Tn  Nneember  we  hedn  the 
pnlill«*at{un  of  a  M*rlea  of  10  arririe<i,  bv  10  of  our  be«t  thinker* ,  on 
The  Temiiernitee  Qneatlon  in  all  ita  phai«a.  The  **  dcientifle 
Ai»'«*rif:»n  ''  Mv«,  "  The  *  Herald  of  Health  '  eontaina  more  i»naible 
ar»l«-le'«  on  Pul»JKrt«  of  a  pmctienl  moral  beating  than  any  other 
m'Xithh  t»i-«t  rontea  to  our  aenrtnni  " 

We  rlnh  wi'h  t>'e  prinrlpil  nionthtlea  at  low  rates.  Sample  and 
24  laige  liroular  KUEE.    f -^.00  a  y  ear. 

WOOD  A   HOT.RROOK, 
13  Lr  I  Kilt  Street.  New  Ywrk. 

SENT    PREB. 

VICK'S 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOQUE 

OP 

Rjnclttthf,  T«llpa,  TJIIea.  nnd  other  Hnrdy  Bulba 
for  Full  PIr  lit  Ills, 

la  now  published,  and  will  he  iM*nt  FREE  to  all  who  apply. 
J^«iaivM JAMES  VICK,  Roeheater,  N.  Y. 

DO  YOUR   OWN   printing" 

iM— Wich  a 

Novelty  Job  Printlng-Press, 

I     The  beat  Preaa  eter  made  for  the  purpoae, 
_    and  reeond  to  n^ne  for  the  nae  of  Gen* 
If  erni  .lob  Priiitera.    Thev  nre  mo«t 
.•^    adniirHlih  adapt«Hl  for  BIT8INRS8  Print- 
BB  tnir:  f<  r  CInirch.  Snbbnili-achool, 
IB  and  Society  worii.  a*d  ab«  for  Mia. 
alonary  and  Kdae^tloniil  purpoaea. 
or  for  a  VIIIm««i  Newapnper  and 
J«tb  Olllce.    Pri<*e  of  Pre*«^.  91.1,  930,  ^.T.!,  950. 

Send  for  (^wtaloi^ue  with  teatinionialff  and  *perinH'n<*  of  plain  and 

colored  prlntinj?  done  on  the  Pre<a,  tn  BRNJ.  O.  WOODS,  man- 

ufNCturer,  'Sol  K«^eral  Street,  Roaton,  Maan. :  CHRIS.  C.  TIIURS- 

TO.N,  16  Col'efje  Place,  New  York :  KBLI.Y,  UOWKLU  &  LUDWIO, 

7r  Market  Street,  Philadelphta,  Pa;  A.  C.  KKLU)00, 66  Watt  Van 

'•n  8tzMt,  Chicago.  lU. 


•d  Araana,  8d  Arasua,  and  Saat  Broadway  Can  paaa  tt 

R.  A.  LEWIS, 

X9tmhU»hed  in  1939, 

PHOTOGRAPBi 

Of  vrwrj  Bia.,  a^grto,  and  Pwor^ttom, 

158, 160,  AND  162  CHATHAM  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Carto  de  Tlalt«  nnd  Tlcnetto 
DapUcatea  of  either     .... 


$3.«0 


Special  attention  paid  to  copring. 

DifiifiTfotTiifi,  Ambrofypfs,  Hintetun, 
Oil  Puintinrs,  aod  EnfjaTlnrs  re- 
produced in  India  Ink,  Ofl 
or  Water  Color. 

MINIATURE  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  PORCKLAIN. 


NeffattreB  ntade  nt  thin  B»tah1Uhfnent  hnre  been 
iaf«*rod  9imtm  1959,  mnd  mrm  newer  deafyyad. 


Baal  fticiUtiaa  far  copyinff  Mapa,  If achinafy,  or  Engin^aia* 
Flana. 

Life-aiie  Phofofirrapha  fVom  a  sitting;,  or  enlarged  from  Carte 
de  Viaite,  Dagu^v^^^eotvpet,  and  Ambrol^pes. 

Foitr  Ntgniiv€  it  dlpkoheticnUtf^rtgitttrtd^  «md  alwagt  re- 
tnintd. 

FRUrr  AND  CNWAMENTM.  TREES 

FOR  AUTXFKN  OF  187a 

We  invite  ti»e  attention  of  Plantert  and  Dealers  to  oar  large 
and  complete  stock  of 

•TAimABD  AKD  DWAmV  7BUIT  TBXm. 
OBAPS  TINTS  AITD  SMALL  VRUIT. 
ORWAMBITTAL  TBSX8.  SHBUBS,  Ain>  PLAVT8. 
mW  AND  BA&X  TRUIT  AND  ORNAMBNTAL 


TVacriptire  and  Dliiatnifed  priced  Cataloxaes  aenf,  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  atainpa.  aa  follows:  — 

No.  1.  Fruita.  10  eta.  No.  2.  Ornamental  Treea^  10  eta. 
No.  3.   Green  house,  5  eta.     No.  4.   Wholeaale.  FitRR. 

Address  ELLWANQER   A,    BARRY, 

EstahlijLkfd  \%^.  ROCIIKSTKR,  X.  T 


"LINDEN    HALL." 

MORAVIAN  SEMINARY   FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  77th  Annual  Term  opened  Augast  S3, 1870. 
For  Circulars  and  Catalogues,  address 

RSV.  EUaSNB  A.  FHUJBAUPF, 

Litiz,  T^ancaster  County,  Pa. 


Before  the  dose  of  September,  1870,  Hard  and 
HoiuthUm  expect  to  iaaue,  complete,  the  Ameriean 
Sdition  of  "  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary/'  maUnjc  4 
▼ols.,  8to,  each  in  doth,  S6.S0.  The  four  Tolnmea, 
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THE   RAT   IN   RETIREMENT. 
FROM  LA  FONTAINE'S  FABLES. 


Thebe  lived  a  Rat,  says  Eastern  stoiy. 

Who  made  devotion  all  his  glory  ; 

Enamored  of  a  quiet  life, 

And  weary  of  the  world,  or  wife, 

To  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days  at  ease, 

He  sought  the  shelter  of  a  large  Dutch  cheese ; 

Seeking  therein  much  more  than  food,  — 

Retirement,  and  deep  solitude. 

He  nibbled  and  scratched,  and  soon  worked  him- 
self in. 

And  he  delved  very  deep,  —  for  Dutch  cheese 
is  not  thin. 

At  th0  bottom  he  found  it  would  amply  afford,  — 

Twas  all  that  he  wished,  —  quiet,  lodging,  and 
board; 

Settled  here  at  his   ease,  need  I  add  that  the 
Rat, 

Having  ^*  eaten  and  worshipped,**  soon  found  him- 
self M? 

It  chanced  one  day  that  a  legation, 

Deputed  by  the  rattish  nation, 

To  sue  for  succor  and  supplies 

In  foreign  parts,  from  their  allies, 

Demanding  alms  upon  the  road. 

Sought  our  secludeid  saint's  abode. 
Vou  IV.  — No.  48.  88 


They  told  the  purport  of  their  mission : 

Their  country's  desolate  condition  ; 

Invaded  by  the  feline  foe, 

And  wants  stiU  wider,  —  wasting  woe ; 

Ratapolis  the  tabbies  leaguer. 

They  quitted  it  in  haste  so  eager. 

That  sudden  sent  without  their  pay, 

The  embassy  must  beg  its  way. 

Small  aid  they  asked,  for  Heaven  be  praised, 

The  siege,  they  said,  would  soon  be  raised. 

"  My  friends,"  replied  our  devotee, 

*^  The  world  and  its  concerns  affect  not  me : 

We  long  since  parted. 

Yet  let  me  not  be  thought  hard-hearted  ; 

I  give  to  misery  all  I  have,  —  a  prayer, — 

And  hope  high  Heaven  may  make  you  much  its 
care ! 

What  can  a  solitary  pauper  more  ?  " 

He  spoke,  —  and  speaking,  closed  the  door. 

Whose  is  this  image,  reader,  can  you  guess  ? 

"A  monk's,  I  ween."  —  What!  rich  and  piti- 
less? 

A  monk  slight  the  poor  I     O,  no ;  'tis  a  dervise  1 

A  monk,  we  all  know,  would  have  rendered  'em 
service. 
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THE  HOUSE  THAT  JOHN  BUILT. 

BY  FRANK  Jt.  STOCKTON, 
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THE   DOO   AND   THE   CAT. 

The  Dtter  amazement  of  John  Steiner  at  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  James  was  his  fatbery 
can  hardlj  be  described.  Bat  instead  of  wildly 
exclaiming,  and  throwing  himself  in  the  arms  of 
his  newly  found  parent,  be  acted  much  more  nat- 
urally, and  stood  still  and  looked  stupid;  and 
when  he  did  find  his  tongue,  his  remarks  savored 
▼ery  strongly  of  unbelie£ 

**  If  you  really  are  my  father,**  said  he»  ^  why 
did  you  not  tell  me  so  before  ?  ** 

^  Ah  I  my  son,**  said  Carl  Steiner,  *'  it  is  a  long 
story,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  in  order. 
When  I  have  set  all  the  facts  before  you,  I  think 
you  will  not  have  the  doubts  that  I  see  clearly 
govern  you  now.** 

Betty,  who  believed  in  an  instant  that  this 
pleasant-spoken  aud  amiable-looking  man  was  of 
course  no  other  than  John's  long-lost  fiitber,  was 
delighted;  and  after  a  little  conversation  and 
congratulation,  she  left  them,  promising  to  come 
down  to  the  gate  and  bid  them  good-by,  if  they 
left  the  next  day,  which  she  hoped  wdlild  not 
now  be  the  case.  She  firmly  believed  that,  to 
have  everything  made  all  right,  it  was  only  neo- 
essary  to  have  a  father. 

As  they  walked  together  to  the  mansion  house, 
Carl  Steiner  (for  Mr.  James's  tale  was  true)  told 
John  his  story. 

^  When  I  left  you  with  the  Eoppels,"  said  he, 
<<  it  was  to  go  to  Bremen  to  look  up  your  moth- 
er's relatives.  Tou  may  not  know  it,  but  she 
was  of  a  better  and  a  richer  family  than  mine ; 
and  although  the  match  was  not  approved  of  by 
her  relations,  she  received,  at  her  Other's  death, 
a  regular  yearly  income^  which  nearly  supported 
us.  A  year  or  two  before  her  death,  the  quar- 
terly payments  ceased  ;  and  it  was  to  discover  if 
they  would  not  be  continued  to  her  child,  that  I 
went  to  Bremen.  There  I  saw  the  lawyer  who 
had  sent  her  the  remittances,  and  he  informed 
me  that  her  sister  (her  only  surviving  near  rela- 
tive, and  who  had  charge  of  the  little  estate)  had 
married  and  left  Bremen.  All  he  could  tell  me 
was  that  her  husband  was  an  Englishman  named 
Miller,  and  that  there  had  been  for  a  long  time 
no  funds  in  his  (the  lawyer's)  hands,  for  payment 


to  my  wife.     So  I  set  off  for  England  to  find  tk 
Millers,  for  I  felt  sure  that  there  was  some  fraud   - 
in  the  case.     The  bequest  to  my  wife  would  not 
oertainly  cease  to  have  effect  before  her  death." 

^  I  wonder  if  it  is  this  Mrs.  MUler,"  said  Jobs. 

*^  I  thought  of  that  myself,"  said  Mr.  Sterner, 
smiling,  ^  as  soon  as  I  heard  the  name  of  tint 
family  ;  but  Mrs.  Miller,  I  find,  is  not  a  Germas, 
and  was  bom  in  this  neighborhood.  It  is  a  ?erj 
common  name,  you  know.  Well,  to  take  up  mj 
story  again.  I  spent  all  my  money  in  En^nd, 
and  could  hear  nothing  of  my  wife's  sister,  ot  het 
husband.  I  became  very  poor,  —  could  not  seod 
for  yem,  or  send  yon  any  money ;  and  felt  ashamed 
to  write  until  I  could  do  one  or  the  other.  I 
heard  that  it  was  reported  that  I  was  dead, — sod 
I  was  not  sorry  for  it ;  for  now,  I  thought,  the 
Koppels  will  do  fer  my  son  what  I  cannot  do. 
and  my  miserable  condition  need  be  known  to 
none.  If  I  ever  get  my  just  duee,  I  will  send 
for  him,  and  repay  everybody.  Bat  if  I  had  not 
been  so  anxious  to  find  my  wife's  reLatioas,  it 
might  have  been  much  better  for  my  prospecta, 
for  I  wasted  a  deal  of  time  and  money  in  the 
search  for  them.  I  got  down  from  bad  to  wone^ 
and  for  several  years  have  been  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Matthews,  doing  much  and  getting  fitiia 
When  I  first  saw  you,  I  had  no  idea  jou  were 
my  son,  and  never  discovered  it  until  yon  signed 
your  name  to  the  note  you  wrote  to  Mr.  lis^ 
the^s.  The  next  day  I  heard  your  whole  stofj, 
as  you  may  remember.  But  I  was  too  ragged 
and  poverty-stricken  to  announce  myself  to  job. 
I  feared  you  would  be  sorry  to  know  me  as  I 
was.  But  lately  Mr.  Matthews,  having^  overoooe 
some  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  has  paid  me  a 
portion  of  what  he  owed  me  ;  by  meana  of  wlndi 
money  I  was  enabled  to  dress  myself  somewbat 
more  respectably,  as  you  see,  and  to  make  tkb 
journey  up  here.  You  cannot  tell  how,  for  ite 
last  year,  I  have  longed  to  see  you,  and  to  db- 
cover  myself  to  you.** 

Although  John  was  glad  enough  to  think  tb& 
this  man  might  possibly  be  his  fiuher,  it  was  ^ 
until  a  long  conversation  had  taken  place  in  ici* 
erence  to  what  be  could  remember  of  his  earh 
youth,  and  what  the  Koppels  had  told  him,  tiot 
he  fully  believed  that  the  forlorn  and  ragged  Mz: 
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James  —  now  this  decent  and  genteel  elderly 
gentleman  —  was  his  own  real  father.  The  lon- 
ger, however,  they  talked  together,  and  the  more 
he  thought  over  die  kindness  of  his  ^ther  when 
he  was  Mr.  James,  the  stronger  grew  John's  filial 
feeling,  and  he  went  to  bed  that  night  a  hfippy 
boy.  He  was  no  longer  an  orphan  in  a  strange 
land.  The  next  morning  Betty's  belief  in  the 
valne  of  fathers  received  a  heavy  blow ;  for  al- 
though Sir  Humphrey  listened  very  kindly  to 
Mr.  Steiner's  request  that  his  son  might  be  given 
another  chance  to  show  himself  entirely  reliable 
in  the  baronet's  service,  still  the  old  gentleman 
declared  that  the  example  would  ruin  him,  and 
that  John  must  go.  However,  he  gave  him  an 
excellent  letter  to  a  friend  he  had  in  Norfolk 
County,  and  very  sincerely  wished  him  welL 

So  the  next  day  John  and  his  father  set  off 
for  Norfolk,  stopping  on  the  way  to  bid  good-by 
to  little  Betty,  who  had  been  waiting  at  the  gate 
for  an  hour.  The  parting  was  quite  an  affection- 
ate one  all  around,  but  Betty  was  the  only  one 
who  cried.  At  Ramsdale  they  took  a  stage,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  next  day  they  entered 
Norwich,  near  which  town  was  situated  the  es- 
tate on  which  John  hoped  to  find  employment. 
When  he  presented  his  letter  the  next  day,  he 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  Squire  Maxwell, 
Sir  Humphrey's  friend  ;  but  he  never  gained  the 
position,  or  felt  the  combined  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility which  had  made  the  situation  under 
the  old  baronet  so  agreeable  to  him.  After  board- 
ing in  the  town  for  a  week  or  two,  Mr.  Steiner 
found  employment  as  a  copying-clerk  in  the  office 
of  an  attorney,  and  was  delighted  that  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  remain  near  his  son,  and  not 
obliged  to  go  back  to  London  and  Mr.  Mat- 
thews's  gloomy  rooms. 

It  was  about  the  opening  of  the  following 
spring,  when  the  Steiners  had  been  living  thus 
for  three  or  four  months,  that  John  was  coming 
through  Norwich  (where  he  had  been  on  busi- 
ness, and  was  on  his  way  home),  and  saw  a  stage 
stop  at  an  inn,  and  a  lady  get  out  whom  he 
thought  he  recognized.  The  next  moment  he 
knew  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  Mrs.  Miller, 
Betty's  mother,  and  he  ran  up  to  speak  to  her. 
The  widow  was  not  surprised  to  see  him,  for  she 
had  heard  he  had  a  situation  hereabouts ;  and  as 
it  was  so  £blt  from  home  that  he  could  do  her  no 
imaginable  harm,  she  received  him  kindly,  asked 
after  his  father,  replied  to  him  that  Betty  was 
Yeiy  well,  and  extraordinarily  cheerfhl ;  and  in* 
formed  him  that  she  had  come  to  this  town  on 
Iniainess,  and  that  she  should  stay,  she  hoped,  but 


a  few  days ;  and  then  she  went  into  the  inn,  and 
John  went  home.  But  that  night  his  fiither 
came  out  to  Squire  Maxwell's  —  about  three 
miles  —  to  see  him. 

**  It  is  rather  strange,"  said  Mr.  Steiner,  «  but 
here  has  been  Mrs.  Miller  —  your  little  friend 
Betty's  mother  —  at  our  office  to-day,  and  she  is 
all  on  fire  about  a  Mr.  Job  Miller,  her  brother- 
in-law,  whom  she  says  has  been  cheating  her; 
and  I  am  almost  sure  that  this  Job  Miller  mar- 
ried my  sister-in-law,  and  that  he  is  the  man  I 
have  been  so  long  in  search  of." 

^<  If  it  is,"  said  John,  ^  it  will  be  an  astonish- 
ing piece  of  good  luck." 

"  Well,  not  entirely,"  replied  his  father. 
^  When  I  spoke  to  Sir  Humphrey  about  you,  the 
night  I  was  there,  and  he  asked  me  which  county 
I  would  prefer  your  living  in,  —  Norfolk  or  Suf- 
folk—  for  he  had  friends  in  both, —  I  replied 
Norfolk,  because  I  had  always  heard  there  were 
Millers  in  Norfolk." 

«  So  it  was  partly  your  foresight,"  replied  his 
son. 

"  Yes,"  said  Carl  Steiner,  « it  was  the  result  of 
my  thinking  of  nothing  but  Millers  for  many 
years.  But  now  I  propose  that  you  get  a  holi- 
day to-morrow,  and  that  we  go  and  see  Mrs. 
Miller,  and  find  out  something  more  definite 
about  this  matter." 

The  next  day,  with  some  little  difficulty,  John 
got  a  holiday,  and  joined  his  father  in  Norwich  ; 
and  then  they  called  on  Mrs.  Miller  at  her  inn. 
Then  she  told  her  story,  and  they  told  theirs,  and 
each  one  surprised  the  other.  Mrs.  Miller^s 
trouble  with  her  brother-in-law  does  not  concern 
us  particularly,  and  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  Job  Miller  held  some  property  in  trust  for 
her,  and  had  failed  to  make  the  necessary  pay- 
ments. Finding  no  attention  paid  to  her  letters, 
Mrs.  Miller  had  come  to  attend  to  the  business 
in  person  ;  and  had  the  day  before  put  the  affair 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tabb,  the  attorney  by 
whom  Mr.  Steiner  was  employed.  She  was  as- 
tonished to  find  that  John's  &ther  had  married  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Job  Miller,  but  said  that  she  had 
no  doubt,  if  matters  were  pressed,  that  it  would 
be  found  that  Job  had  tricked  Mr.  Steiner  as 
soon  as  he  got  his  hands  on  the  property,  which 
belonged  jointly  to  his  wife  and  her  sister.  But 
this  pressing  was  likely  to  be  a  difficult  matter, 
for  Mr.  Tabb  had  mformed  her  that  Mr.  Job 
Miller  was  almost  unapproachable  by  the  civil 
law.  He  had  got  himself  in  so  many  difficulties 
with  the  neighborhood,  that  he  was  in  constant 
foar  of  arrest,  or  sunmums  to  appear  before  a 
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magUtrate  ;  and  it  was  almost  an  impossibility  to 
serve  a  legal  paper  upon  him,  for  he  kept  hb 
honse  guarded  like  a  castle. 

^However/'  said  Mrs.  Miller,  who  was  a 
woman  of  no  small  spirit,  "  I  think  I  can  serve 
a  summons  upon  him ;  and  as  jou  say,  Master 
John,  that  yon  have  a  holiday  to-day,  I  think 
that  you  and  your  &ther  had  better  go  with  me. 
He  will  never  suspect  a  party  of  that  size  of  any 
such  errand,  and  we  may  all  settle  our  business 
at  once,  perhaps.** 

This  proposition  was  agreed  to ;  and  as  the 
case  was  an  urgent  one,  Attorney  Tabb  was  ena- 
bled to  get  a  summons,  commanding  Job  Miller 
to  appear  before  a  magistrate  in  Norwich  upon 
the  next  day.  This  he  gave  to  the  widow,  and 
in  a  four-seated  tax-cart  they  all  set  out  for  the 
Miller  estate,  which  was  about  eight  miles  from 
the  town.  Carl  Steiner  had  been  making  in- 
quiries about  these  Millers  for  a  month  or  two, 
but  although  everybody  could  tell  htm  something 
in  regard  to  Job  Miller  himself,  no  one  seemed 
to  know  mnch  about  his  wife.  But  on  the  way 
Mrs.  Miller  told  him  everything  he  wanted  to 
know,  and  she  took  them  by  the  most  direct 
route  to  Jobs  house,  which  used  to  be  the  old 
&mily  mansion,  and  where  she  had  resided  for  a 
year  or  two  after  her  marriage.  It  was  tolera- 
bly late  in  the  day  when,  under  her  directions, 
John  drove  the  cart  up  to  a  large  gate  in  the 
wall  which  surrounded  the  grounds  pertaining 
immediately  to  the  houee.  Getting  down,  he 
knocked,  but  nobody  came.  After  knocking  a 
few  times  more,  he  tried  the  latch  ;  but  the  gate 
was  locked,  and  nothing  could  be  heard  but  the 
barking  of  a  couple  of  dogs  behind  the  wall. 
The  cause  of  this  reception  was  this.  A  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before,  Job  Miller,  sitting  in  his 
little  room  in  the  comer  of  the  house,  saw  com- 
ing down  the  lane,  a  npring-cart  containing  a 
man,  a  woman,  and  a  boy.  Puszled  to  know 
what  such  a  party  could  want  at  his  house.  Job 
watched  them  very  carefully,  and  soon  recognized 
the  Widow  Miller. 

«  Hello ! "  he  cried  to  his  man  Jackson.  «  Here 
comes  my  sister-in-law,  Miller !  Run  down  and 
fasten  all  the  gates,  and  let  loo^e  the  dogs  I  **  So 
when  the  widow  arrived  the  gates  were  £uf-,  and 
the  dogs  were  loose. 

After  a  great  deal  of  banging,  in  which  the 
whole  party  joined,  Widow  Miller  began  to 
scream  for  her  brother-in-law.  Job.  The  noise 
she  made  was  entirely  too  heart-rending  to  be 
endured,  and  a  man  soon  appeared  at  a  little 
wicket  in  the  gate,  to  a^  her  what  sho  wanted. 


She  told  him  that  she  wished  to  see  Job  Miller, 
and  the  man  told  her  that  he  had  gone  to  Ire- 
land, and  would  be  back  in  a  fortnight,  and  tbes 
he  shut  the  wicket  and  departed. 

"  Now,"  said  the  widow,  "  I  know  he  donl 
intend  to  see  us.  When  he  sends  a  man  down 
with  such  an  absurd  lie  as  that  in  his  mouth,  he 
will  never  show  himself,  or  let  us  in,  if  we  stayed 
here  a  month.     We  may  as  well  turn  back." 

And  so  they  did.  But  when  they  had  got  oat 
of  the  lane  into  the  high  road,  the  widow  said, 
^  Now  then,  do  not  go  toward  Norwich,  but  drive 
in  this  direction,  and  we  will  soon  come  to  a  cart- 
road.     Then  we  will  go  back  to  the  house." 

•♦  Go  back  ?"  cried  John. 

**  CeHainly  we  will,"  said  the  widow.  "  I  hsro 
no  idea  of  leaving  this  place  without  seeing  ray 
good  brother-in-law.  Job.  If  he  will  not  let  us 
in  fiiirly,  we  must  get  in  as  well  as  we  can." 

John  highly  applauded  this  idea,  his  father  d^ 
not  object ;  and  so,  when  they  came  to  the  cart- 
road,  they  went  back  toward  the  house.  It  was 
now  beginning  to  be  dark,  and  the  widow  sooa 
directed  John  to  stop,  saying  that  it  was  her  opin- 
ion that  Mr.  Steiner  had  better  remain  there 
with  the  horse  and  vehicle,  while  she  and  his  son 
should  endeavoV  to  get  into  the  Jionse  by  war 
of  the  garden.  ^  If  they  discover  us,"  said  she, 
"  they  can  do  nothing  but  turn  us  back,  for  Job 
woAld  not  dare  to  consider  me  a  trespasser." 

So  Mr.  Steiner  stayed  with  the  horse,  and  Jda 
and  the  widow  pushed  forward  in  die  now  &8t  in- 
creasing darkness.  The  Widow  Miller  asserted 
that  she  knew  the  place  as  well  as  she  did  her 
own  farm,  and  she  proved  that  she  was  not  ms- 
taken.  Leading  John  carefully  along  the  cait- 
road,  she  soon  showed  him  the  gard«i  wall,  whieSk 
lay  directly  in  front  of  them,  cutting  oflT  all  fin^ 
ther  progress.  There  was  a  gate,  which  could 
just  be  discerned ;  but  that,  of  course,  was  se- 
curely fastened.  "  But,"  said  she,  ^  if  we  walk 
along  this  way,  we  will  soon  come  to  the  conwr 
of  the  wall ;  and  then,  I  think,  we  can  get  over* 

^  You  get  over  this  wall  ?  "  asked  John,  in  sur- 
prise. 

**  Certainly,"  said  the  widow,  ^  I  intend  to 
try- 

When  they  reached  the  comer  of  the  wafi, 
they  found  (as  the  Widow  Miller  expected)  a 
good  many  of  the  stones  out  of  place.  It  faaa 
always  been  in  bad  order  here,  she  said,  as  leaf 
as  she  had  known  it,  and  here  she  thought  thrr 
could  climb  over.  John  found  that  he  cooM 
climb  up  the  irregular  stones  quite  easily,  but  he 
was  not  BO  sure  about  his  companion  being  tik 
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to  do  it.  However,  he  braced  himself  upon  the 
top  of  the  wall,  reached  down  his  hand,  and  by 
dint  of  hard  scrambling,  the  widow  (who  was 
very  active  for  her  years)  reached  the  top  of  the 
wall,  although,  at  one  time,  she  came  very  near 
pulling  John  down  on  her  head.  But  getting 
down  on  the  other  side  was  not  so  easy,  for  there 
were  no  stones  missing  there,  and  the  wall  was 
quite  smooth.  But  John  thought  that  he  might 
manage  to  lower  Mrs.  Miller  down,  if  she  would 
try  to  put  her  feet  on  any  little  ends  of  the  stones 
that  might  be  sticking  out ;  and  so  the 
trial  was  made.  As  long  as  the  widow 
kept  one  hand  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
all  went  well ;  but  the  moment  she 
had  to  let  go  with  that,  she  went  down  '  . 
with  a  rush ;  and  John,  who  could  not  ^^ . 

in  time  release  himself  from  her  other 
hand,  was  jerked  ailer  her  in  a  twink- 
ling.  He  came  with  his  head  right  on 
her  shoulder,  and  turned  a  complete 
Boraersault  over  her,  landing  on  his 
knees  in  a  newly-made  garden-bed. 

**  Are  you  hurt  ? "  hurriedly  in* 
quired  Mrs.  Miller. 

**  No,"  said  John  ;  "  are  you  ?  " 
"  Not  a  bit,"  said  she  ;  "  and  now 
let  us  hurry  on.    We'll  soon  find  if  he 
is  in  Ireland,  or  not." 

With  the  widow  in  the  lead,  the 
two  took  their  way  along  the  side  of 
an  inner  wall,  which  separated  the 
^rden  from  the  inclosure  at  the  front 
of  the  house.  They  had  not  gone 
far,  however,  before  they  heard  voices 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wall." 

^^  Hello,  Jackson  1 "  said  a  man.  **  I 
hear  some  one  in  the  garden  there  ! " 

^  O  ho !  "  replied  a  voice  at  a  little 
distance.  ^*  We'll  take  the  dogs  around, 
and  hunt  them  out.  Hurry,  John,  and 
get  the  key  of  the  gate." 

When  Mrs.  Miller  heard  this,  she 
Tvhispered  to  John,  "  We  must  waste 
no  time  now  :  follow  me  as  quick  as  you  can  !  " 
Tiien  along  the  garden  path  she  fairly  ran, 
and  followed  closely  by  John  she  safely  reached 
the  house.  There  was  a  small  door  opening 
from  the  garden  into  the  hall,  and  springing  up 
the  few  low  steps,  the  widow  tried  to  open  it. 
Sut  it  was  locked.  This  was  bad,  for  it  was  on 
this  door  that  she  had  placed  her  main  reliance. 
Sut  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Dogs  would  not 
respect  the  sister-in-law  of  their  master,  and  their 
barking  could  be  already  heard  in  the  garden. 


A  ceUar-door  could  be  seen  in  the  dimness,  stand- 
ing open  near  by. 

"  Down  there  with  you !  Quick  ! "  whispered 
the  widow ;  and  in  a  trice  they  were  both  in  the 
cellar.  There  it  was  as  dark  as  pitch.  They 
could  see  nothing  at  all ;  but  the  Widow  Miller 
remembered  its  arrangement  very  well,  and  whis- 
pered to  John  that  if  they  could  find  the  stairs, 
they  might  get  into  the  house  that  way.  In  a 
few  minutes,  however,  she  tripped  over  a  bundle 
of  fagots,  and  fell  flat.     By  the  exercise  of  the 


utmost  strength  of  her  mind  she  restrained  her- 
self from  screaming  outright,  and  confined  her 
exclamation  to  a  muffled  '^  Merciful  me !  "  But 
she  was  not  killed  or  wounded,  and  she  soon  got 
on  her  feet  again  without  the  assistance  of  John, 
who,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  been  unable  to  find 
her.  They  now  progressed  even  more  cautiously 
than  before,  and  the  widow  thought  they  must  be 
near  the  cellar-stairs.  This  conjecture  was  soon 
proved  correct,  for  a  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
which  were  just  in  front  of  them,  opened,  and 
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down  came  a  man  carrying  a  jug,  and  a  woman 
carrying  a  caudle.  The  widow  and  John  had 
just  time  to  slip  behind  a  great  hogshead,  before 
the  new-comers  were  upon  the  cellar  floor. 

^  Now,  Mary,"  said  the  man,  ^  do  you  draw 
til  is  ale  while  I  cut  the  cheese,  for  I  trow  it  will 
be  more  than  your  hands  can  manage.  But  don't 
you  fill  the  jug,  for  the  master  will  be  raging  if 
more  is  drawn  than  he  can  drink." 

So  saying,  the  man  went  to  a  press  and  began 
cutting  a  piece  out  of  a  large,  thick  -  skinned 
cheese  while  the  woman  put  down  the  candle, 
and  taking  the  jug,  put  it  beneath  the  spigot  of 
a  large  barrel  near  by.  The  man  had  just  cut 
the  cheese  and  put  it  on  a  pewter  platter,  when 
he  heard  a  great  shouting  and  barking  in  the  gar* 
den. 

^  Hello ! "  said  he,  ^  there's  that  door  open. 
Stupid  Stephen  has  forgotten  it  when  he  put  in 
the  £igots.  But  I'll  go  and  see  what  all  that 
noise  is  about  Wait  you  here.  1*11  be  back 
directly." 

So  he  hurried  away  ;  and  as  the  candle  cast  a 
feeble  light  over  the  fagots,  he  did  not  stumble 
over  them.  Now  was  the  widow's  opportimity. 
Motioning  to  John  to  follow,  she  slipped  softly 
out  from  behind  the  hogshead,  and  stealthily  ap- 
proached the  stairs.  The  woman,  who  was  draw- 
ing the  ale,  had  her  back  toward  them,  and  could 
not  see  them.  But  she  heard  the  creaking  of 
their  shoes,  turned,  gave  one  great  shriek,  and 
fled  wildly  after  the  man,  who  was  now  in  the 
garden  with  the  men  and  the  dogs. 

The  widow  was  about  to  rush  up  the  stairs, 
but  she  suddenly  stopped.  ^Tum  that  spigot 
and  take  that  jug,"  she  quickly  said;  ^1  will 
carry  the  cheese  and  the  light.    Hurry  up  1 " 

In  less  than  twenty  seconds  they  were  up- 
stairs, and  had  locked  the  cellar-door  behind 
them. 

<"  Now,  then,**  said  the  Widow  Miller.  "<  He  is 
probably  in  his  dining-room.  We  will  take  these 
thmgs  right  in  to  him." 

So  saying,  she  walked  rapidly  along  a  wide 
hall,  and  entered  a  room  on  the  right,  John  fol* 
lowing  her  with  the  jug  of  ale.  On  a  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  were  two  plates,  a  couple 
of  pewter  tankards,  a  great  loaf  of  bread,  and  a 
flitch  of  bacon.  At  the  table  sat  Mr.  Job  Miller, 
with  his  back  to  the  door.  He  did  not  look 
around  as  they  entered,  and  the  Widow  Miller 
walked  up  to  the  table,  put  down  the  dieese, 
blew  out  the  light,  and  then  taking  the  jug  out 
of  John's  hands,  she  put  that  on  the  table  too. 
As  all  this  was  done  rather  roughly,  Mr.  Job 


Miller  ceased  digging  his  jackknife  into  the  talk, 
and  looked  up. 

«"  What  1 "  he  cried,  starting  to  his  feet,  ''nj 
sister-in-law  Miller  I " 

''The  very  same,  brother-in-law  Job,"  81^ 
Mrs.  Miller ;  and  we  have  filled  the  jog,  you  see, 
because,  having  company,  you  will  want  more  ak 
than  usual." 

"  But  you  —  why  —  how  did  you  bring  the 
ale  ?  When  did  you  come  ?  "  asked  the  astoa- 
ished  Mr.  Job. 

The  widow  then  laughed,  and  told  him  exsdlj 
how  she  had  managed  to  get  in,  with  her  yonag 
friend  as  a  protector. 

Mr.  Job  Miller  looked  as  black  as  a  thmida'- 
cloud  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  then  he  seemed  to 
think  that  it  would  be  better  to  conciliate  tin 
energetic  woman,  and  so  he  said,  *^  If  I  had  ootj 
known  who  you  were,  you  would  never  have 
needed  to  come  into  my  house  in  that  way.  Bst 
I  saw  you  at  a  great  distance,  and  mistook  tn 
for  another  party,  —  people  it  would  not  do  ibr 
me  to  see.  That  b  the  reason  I  sent  word  I  m 
away  from  home." 

^  And  locked  your  gates,  and  set  loose  yov 
dogs,"  said  the  widow. 

"  O,  we  do  tliat  «*very  night,"  said  Mr.  Job. 

^  But  not  so  early  as  to-night,"  replied  his  wt- 
ter-in-law. 

At  this,  in  rushed  the  man  and  the  nuud  who 
had  gone  afler  the  cheese  and  ale ;  and  they  weie 
commencing  a  wonderful  tale,  when  their  maste 
cut  it  off  short  by  saying,  '*  O,  I  know  all  abetf 
it !  No  more  noise  now,  and  go  and  pul  diain 
for  these  two  —  and  two  plates  "  — 

"O,  brother-in-kw  Job!"  cried  the  Widow 
Miller,  ^  while  you  are  doing  all  this,  we  matf 
not  forget  this  young  person's  fiuher,  who  ii 
now  waiting  in  the  cart-road  with  our  wtfob 
But  we  may  as  well  commence,  without  waitii^ 
for  him.  How  is  your  good  wife?  Will  she 
not  come  to  table  ?  " 

•"O  yes,"  said  Job  Miller,  *^8he  will  be  here 
shortly.     Be  seated,  both  of  you." 

As  they  sat  down  to  dinner  Mrs.  Job  MiSep 
came  in,  and,  recognizing  the  widow,  she  gre^ 
her  quite  cordially.  She  was  a  fiit  little  ^ng; 
who  did  not  look  as  if  she  had  much  to  do  widi 
the  management  of  family  affairs. 

A  man  was  sent  for  Mr.  Steioer,  hot  siq^ 
was  over  before  he  appeared.  Then  the  wido*. 
fearful  of  losing  her  opportunity,  told  Job  her 
errand.  He  Uughed  at  her  for  imagining  tbii 
he  owed  her  money,  or  that  all  the  claims  d  kr 
h&te  husband  had  not  been  fully  paid. 
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«  O,  that  will  not  do,  brother-in-law  Job,**  aaid 
the  widow.  "  Here  is  a  letter  you  wrote  me  not 
two  years  ago,  in  which  you  promised  to  settle 
"with  me  very  soon.  And  here  is  another.  Have 
you  any  receipts  to  show,  later  than  those  dates  ? 
And  there,  read  that,*'  said  she,  handing  him  the 
third  paper. 

He  glanced  over  it,  and  then  jumped  up  from 
his  chair.  ^  Why,  this  is  a  summons  ! "  he  cried. 
**  Woman,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  I  only  mean,  broiher-in-law  Job*"  said  the 
Widow  Miller,  "  to  make  you  answer  before  the 
magistrates  for  the  money  you  owe  me  ;  and  as 
nobody  else  could  summon  yon,  I  undertook  to 
do  it  myself." 

Job  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  some 
minutes,  during  which  the  widow  sat  up  very 
straight  in  her  chair  ;  Mrs.  Job  Afiller  looked  as 
if  she  was  not  altogether  sorry  that  her  husband 
had  got  caught  at  last ;  and  John  appeared  very 
much  dissatisfied  at  being  made  a  spectator,  and, 
to  a  degree,  a  participant  in  family  troubles. 
Presently  Job  spoke.  "I  don't  care  so  much 
about  what  you  have  done,"  he  said,  "but  I 
know  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this.  It  is  that 
scoundrel,  Tabb.  He  set  you  up  to  this.  You 
never  would  have  done  it  of  yourself" 

<*  There  you  are  mistaken,  brother-in-law 
Job,"  said  the  widow.  *^  I  thought  of  the  whole 
affair  myself." 

Without  heeding  this  remark,  Job  went  on,  — 
**  But  I'll  pay  him  for  it,  —  I'll  make  him  wish 
he  had  never  been  bom.  FU  turn  him  out  of 
his  house  and  home,  and  his  son  shall  go  packing 
too,  —  for  his  lease  runs  out  at  Whitsuntide." 

Job  Miller  went  on  in  this  strain  for  some  time, 
and  his  hearers  easily  deduced  from  his  remarks 
that  Mr.  Tabb  was  heavily  indebted  to  him,  and 
that  Mr.  Tabb's  son  had  leased  a  farm  of  him, 


out  of  which  farm  he  was  to  go  when  his  lease 
ran  out  During  the  tirade  against  poor  Mr. 
Tabb,  who  was  to  be  persecuted  thus  severely, 
Carl  Steiner  entered.  He  bowed  to  Mr.  Job 
Miller,  and  then  walking  up  to  his  wife,  he  said, 
**  How  are  you,  sister-in-law  ?  " 

Mrs.  Job  Miller  looked  at  him  for  a  second  in 
utter  amazement,  and  then  she  cried  out,  <<  O,  I 
know  you  I  you  are  my  Sister  GretcheFs  hus- 
band, —  Steiner.  How  do  you  do  ?  "  This  she 
said  with  considerable  animation,  but  the  mo- 
ment afterward  she  felt  that  she  had  made  some 
mistake ;  and  dropping  Mr.  Steiner's  hand,  be- 
came confused  and  disturbed.  And  well  she 
might,  for  her  husband  turned  on  her  like  a 
tiger. 

''  Steiner  !  "  he  shouted,  <«  what  Steiner  ?  This 
is  no  Steiner,  you  miserable  fool ! "  and  if  the 
Widow  MUler  had  not  been  present,  he  would 
most  probably  have  struck  his  wife  in  his  anger. 
But  he  could  not  get  rid  of  Steiner's  identity  in 
that  way.  The  widow,  and  Carl  himself,  gave 
him  to  understand  that  his  wife  was  exactly  cor- 
rect, and  that  her  immediate  recognition  should 
be  borne  witness  to  by  them,  should  the  case  of 
Mr.  Job*s  retention  of  Gretchel  Steiner's  little 
fortune  be  taken  before  a  court  But  Job  Miller 
cared  not  one  whit  for  all  their  assertions  and 
declarations.  He  was  madder  than  a  whole  nest- 
ful  of  hornets ;  and  calling  to  his  men  to  open 
the  gates,  he  put  the  whole  party  out  of  his 
premises,  not  even  listening  to  Mrs.  Miller's  sug- 
gestion that  Mr.  Steiner  had  had  no  supper. 

The  cart  had  been  left  outside  of  the  gate,  and 
the  three  companions,  well  satisfied  at  having 
gained  not  only  entrance  to  Mr.  Job  Miller's 
stronghold,  but  the  object  of  their  visit,  rode 
gayly  to  Norwich  under  the  light  of  the  full 
moon. 


HOW  THE   PEOPLE   IN  THE   PICTURES   DANCED  THE   GERMAN. 


'TWAS  a  pretty  little  chamber  when  the  pleas- 
ant sunlight  flooded  it,  and  all  the  dainty  things 
on  wall  and  shelf  were  gilded  by  the  cheery 
light  But  now  the  windows  were  darkened  with 
blind  and  curtain,  and  through  the  half-open  door 
stole  in  only  the  soft  gray  of  the  deepening  twi- 
light 

All  day  long  the  occupant  of  the  room  had 
tossed  restlessly  with  blinding  headache,  but  just 
at  sunset  her  weary  eyes  had  closed  in  profound 


and  peaceful  slumber.  The  gray  of  the  twilight 
had  faded  into  evening,  when  tjbrough  the  still, 
dark  room,  there  went  a  rustle  and  stir,  as  if  the 
sleeper  was  waking.  She  lay,  however,  calm 
and  tranquil,  the  lids  drooping  heavily  over  the 
tired  eyes. 

A  soft  light  begins  to  pervade  the  thick  dark- 
ness, and  the  engravings  on  the  wall  glow  fointly, 
with  the  sunshine  stirring  among  their  depths, 
and  twinkling  and  glancing  over  their  moving 
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waters.  The  pictures  are  all  giying  signs  of 
life,  and  strange  proceedings  are  about  to  take 
place. 

A  little  flower^sprite,  which  has  reclined  for 
years  on  the  twining  stems  of  a  morning-glory, 
peeps  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  flower;  and 
then  raising  herself  on  her  elbow,  swings  airily 
down  from  the  vine,  and  perches  herself  on  the 
foot-board  of  the  bed.  She  stands  there  nodding 
to  an  engraving  of  some  sculptured  maiden  hang- 
ing above  the  bureau.  The  maiden  lifts  her 
head,  which  for  an  untold  length  of  time  has 
drooped  pensively  on  her  breast ;  and  gathering 
her  drapery  about  her,  changes  her  uncomfort- 
able position,  and  comes  down  from  her  pedestal. 
A  brisk  walk  over  the  bureau  seems  greatly  to 
exhilarate  her,  and  relieve  her  cramped  limbs. 

In  a  landscape,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  there  is  a  boat,  in  which  sit  two  rowers 
with  suspended  oars ;  and  there  they  have  thus 
sat  from  time  immemorial,  looking  into  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  stream.  Now  the  oars  dip,  the 
still  water  ripples  and  sparkles,  and  the  boat  is 
propelled  shoreward.  The  rowers  are  —  tho  one 
a  young  girl  in  a  gay  boating  dress,  and  tho  other 
a  youth  in  equally  picturesque  attire.  Now  they 
land  in  a  sandy  cove,  bringing  much  wonder  and 
astonishment  into  the  wide  mouth  and  eyes  of  the 
shepherd  lad,  who  has  so  long  sat  quiet  and  trans* 
fixed  on  the  bank,  with  legs  and  arms  rigidly 
crossed. 

The  figures  in  the  picture  of  <*  The  Enchanted 
Forest "  begin  to  move.  The  great  fiery  war- 
horse  paws  the  ground,  and  snorts  at  the  grim 
water-god  who  stands  beside  the  leaping  brook 
and  bars  with  his  black  giant  arms  further  way 
through  the  wood.  The  beautiful  princess,  who 
reined  the  wild  horse  with  a  jeweled  bridle,  and 
with  her  gauzy  robes  powdered  with  stars,  and 
starry  flowers  in  her  loosened  hair,  looked  more 
like  a  wreath  of  foam  flung  from  the  waterfall 
than  a  real  princess,  now  drops  the  arm  so  long 
lifted  deprecatingly  to  the  demon ;  and  the  cava« 
lier,  guarding  her  with  drawn  sword  through  the 
enchanted  place,  dofl&  his  plumed  cap,  and  assists 
her  to  alight. 

The  fa9ade  of  some  famous  building  in  Paris 
begins  to  light  up,  and  the  statues  which  adorn 
it  make  a  brave  show.  Far  up  in  a  high  window 
rustle  the  leaves  of  a  pot  of  flowers.  There  a 
curtain  sways  in  the  breeze,  and  there  the  bank- 
er's daughter  looks  out  on  the  moving  throng  of 
men  and  animals  which  traverse  the  quay  be* 
neath.  She  comes  down  the  long  stone  steps, 
and  the  merchant's  derk,  with  his  pen  behind  his 


ear,  and  his  invoices  in  his  hand,  leaves  the  work 
he  was  superintending,  and  goes  up  the  long  stepi 
to  meet  her. 

At  the  same  moment  the  flower-spirit  floats 
down  from  the  foot-board,  and  the  statuesque 
maiden  drops  down  by  the  drawer-handles  from 
the  bureau;  down  come  the  princess  and  the 
cavalier,  down  come  the  rowers  in  their  bright 
dresses. 

Then  begins  the  German,  —  and  they  dance  to 
the  music  of  the  shepherd,  who  picks  up  his  pipe 
and  plays  lovely  airs,  still  sitting  by  the  stresm. 
And  the  water-elves,  by  the  fiUl  in  the  enchanted 
forest,  look  out  from  under  the  great  damp  lesTes 
of  the  water  plants,  and  make  bewitching  music 
on  shells  and  reeds. 

The  little  glass-blower  of  the  Schwartzwsld, 
and  pretty  Red  Riding-hood,  who  a  moment  be- 
fore were  only  a  gayly  painted  porcelain  cologne- 
bottle  and  match-safe  standing  quite  still  in  their 
places  on  the  mantel-piece,  come  whirling  down, 
mad  with  the  excitement,  and  go  giddily  round 
with  the  dancers. 

Two  ladies,  in  the  full-dress  costume  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ngo,  have  long  hung  quietly  in  thdr 
frames,  striving  to  keep  at  bay  two  angry,  shorn 
ostriches,  who  make  tlireatening  demonstrations 
with  their  beaks  toward  the  tall  feathers  whicfa 
crown  the  ladies'  towering  head-gear.  The  af- 
frighted fair  slowly  lower  their  large  fiuis  spread 
as  shields,  and  gliding  graoefally  from  their 
frames,  betake  themselves  to  a  corner^  where, 
with  slow  and  stately  movements,  they  go  throogh 
the  minuet 

Anon  the  fiunily  photographs  begin  to  bow 
and  smile  to  each  other,  and  one  old  gentleman 
is  heard  asking  a  benign  elderly  lady  beside  him 
if  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  dandng  the 
Virginia  Reel  with  her. 

What  further  might  have  taken  place  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell,  for  just  then  the  sleeper  stirred 
with  a  sigh.  In  a  twinkling  the  light  vanished 
into  the  recesses  of  the  pictures,  and  the  danoen 
resumed  their  old  places  <m  the  wall,  looking  ss 
innocent  of  motion  as  the  wall  itself. 

^  My  headache  is  gone,  and  all  the  sunlight 
too,"  said  the  young  girl,  as  she  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  looked  toward  the  door,  which  now  let  in  not 
the  fiiintest  daylight,  only  a  soAened  gleam  finrn 
some  far-off  gaslight  in  a  distant  entry.  *^  Fa 
sure  the  sound  of  music  and  dancing  is  in  my 
ears,  and  the  motion  of  many  little  figures  is 
hardly  yet  passed  from  before  my  eyes.  What 
can  it  mean  ?  " 

She  rose  and  lighted  the  gas,  bat  there  was 
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nothing  in  the  room,  moving  or  still,  but  a  pair  of 
higb-heeled  slippers,  standing  side  by  side  quite 
stiff  and  orderly.  The  Schwartzwald  glass-blower 
and  Red  Riding-hood  were  motionless  on  the 
xnaDtel-piece,  in  their  accustomed  attitudes. 


^  O,  I  must  have  been  dreaming  I "  and  she 
laughed  a  pleasant  little  laugh,  and  sat  herself 
down  in  her  low  rocking-chair  to  brush  out  her 
long  hair,  all  tangled  with  the  day's  pain  and  un- 
rest. 


EVEN. 


BY  CHARLES  C.  ABBOTT,  M.  D. 


"  Mink,"  said  Harry  Porter  one  morning  to 
an  eccentric  old  negro,  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  supported  himself  by  gunning,  "  I've 
got  something  to  tell  you,  and  a  question  to  ask. 
I  was  to  go  to  Barnegat  to-day,  and  find  I  can't, 
so  want  your  opinion  as  to  what  I  can  do  to 
make  up  for  not  going.  Any  ducks  around 
here?" 

<*  Mas'  Harry,"  replied  Mink,  with  an  air  of 
importance,  pleased  at  being  referred  to  as  an  au- 
thority in  shooting  matters,  *^  I  went  to  the  shore 
once,  and  what  do  you  think  I  got  ?  " 

«  A  good  lot  —  if  you  had  the  luck  you  have 
here  sometimes." 

**  Not  a  duck,  but  a  rousin'  duckin' ;  and 
meaner  water  to  drink  than  that  in  the  bay  don't 
wash  my  jaws  again,  if  I  know  it.  You  ha'n't 
missed  much  by  not  goin'.  I'll  prove  it  to  you, 
if  you'll  be  on  hand  dose  after  sun-up  to-morrow. 
What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  think  I'll  go.  Anyhow,  111  come 
'round  to  your  cabm  toward  sunset,  and  tell 
you." 

**  Aye,  aye !  I  must  be  moving  on ; "  and 
Mink  shouldered  his  gun,  and  started  off. 

About  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  Harry  took 
the  same  path  Mink  had  taken  in  the  morning, 
and  soon  reached  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  black's  cabin.  As  far 
up  the  stream  as  he  could  see,  appeared  nothing 
animate,  save  a  chattering  kingfisher  ;  and  as  far 
as  he  could  see  down  the  creek,  and  out  upon  the 
river,  there  was  a  total  want  of  anything  war- 
ranting the  exercise  of  his  skill  in  shooting. 

"  No  use  standing  here,"  muttered  Harry,  "I'll 
go  on  to  Mink's.  O !  but  this  is  a  poor  apology 
for  Barnegat."  Harry  now  again  scanned  the 
watei*s  before,  and  sky  above  him.  and  this  time 
saw  that  for  which  he  had  been  looking,  —  a 
flock  of  ducks.  With  heads  and  necks  stretched 
out  at  full  length  in  front,  legs  equally  stretched 
out  behind,  and  wings  at  right-angles  with  the 


body,  there  was  no  mistaking  them.  In  a  straight 
line,  then  a  half-circle,  then  a  crooked  line, 
nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  from  the  river  to 
the  creek.  When  overhead,  they  paused  a  mo- 
ment to  look  at  him  (so  Harry  thought),  and 
then  describing  circles,  each  smaller  than  the 
other,  finally  settled  upon  the  water,  about  two 
hundred  yards  off.  Well,  what  of  it?  To  be 
sure,  there  they  were,  —  and  there  they  meant 
to  be  until  they  flew  away.  Harry  ran  a  few 
steps  down  the  creek,  when  up  popped  their 
duckships'  heads,  and  watched  his  movements. 
Spinning  on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other,  he 
looked  at  his  gun,  the  ducks,  and  Dame  Nature 
generally, — but  all  to  no  use.  Here  he  was, 
and  there  they  were,  and  no  change  of  circum- 
stances could  he  effect,  that  would  bring  him  in 
a  defunct  quacker.  '*  I'll  hurry  up  and  get 
Mink's  boat ; "  and  off  Harry  hurried  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  cabin,  keeping  his  eyes  on  the 
ducks  as  much  as  possible.  To  reach  the  shanty 
he  would  have  to  pass  along  the  edge  of  a 
meadow  bordering  on  the  creek,  open,  except 
where  grew  a  bush  here  and  there  on  spots  too 
wet  to  mow.  Entering  the  meadow,  he  saw  at  a 
glance  that  the  ducks  were  slowly  making  for  the 
shore.  Studying  a  moment  how  the  land  lay,  he 
saw  the  most  desirable  point  to  reach,  —  shelter 
from  the  bushes  being  indispensable.  '^It's  a 
good  crawl,  but  I'll  do  it ; "  and  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees  went  Harry,  pushing  his  gun  be- 
fore him  as  he  crept. 

To  good  thick  boots  the  ground  was  comfort- 
ably dry,  but  to  thinly-trousered  legs  it  was  a  dif- 
ferent affair ;  and  as  each  knee  imprinted  itself 
on  the  grassy  turf,  a  little  water  oozed  up  about 
it,  and  soaked  the  pants.  A  few  yards  cooled 
his  hands  and  legs,  if  not  his  ardor ;  but, 
though  not  well  pleased,  on  he  crept.  Little 
briery  vines,  that  the  thinnest  shoe  would  have 
crushed,  had  no  formidable  enemy  in  cassimere  ; 
and  wee  thorns  pricked  the  invading  knees,  until 
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the  water  the  pants  bad  absorbed  was  tinged  with 
blood.  His  bands  were  equallf  maltreated  ;  so, 
with  the  care  exercised  in  keeping  the  gun  dry, 
poor  Harry  had  taken  upon  himself  considerable 
of  a  job. 

To  the  right,  left,  backward,  and  then  bar- 
riedly  onward,  regardless  of  wet  or  scratches, 
Harry  sought  the  bush  to  await  the  approach  of 
the  ducks,  that,  in  searching  for  food,  would 
come  within  shooting  distance.  A  little  rising  of 
the  ground  offered  a  dry  surface,  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this,  Harry  hastened  his  movements, 
when,  apparently  without  an  effort,  and  in  an  in- 
stant, he  was  in  full  view,  and  yet  the  ducks 
were  not  in  front  I 

**  How's  this  ?  **  exclaimed  Harry,  half  aloud, 
^  the  bush  couldn't  move,  and  I  didn't ;  yet  one 
of  us  must  have ;  but  I'm  in  plain  sight,"  and 
down  went  Harry's  head  to  the  ground,  and, 
stretching  out  his  legs,  he  was  as  close  to  Mother 
£arth  as  Gulliver,  when  tied  by  the  Liliputs. 
Harry  had  now  to  execute  a  flank  movement  ; 
and  moving  tediously  slow,  again  had  the  bush 
between  him  and  the  ducks.  ^  I'll  not  get  in 
that  scrape  again,  —  but  it's  mighty  queer  how 
it  happened*     I  hope  my  gun  isn't  wet" 

But  a  few  yards  remained  to  be  gone  over. 
Seeing  there  was  no  need  of  haste,  Harry  paused 
a  moment  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  flock, 
as  they  fed  upon  some  floating  material  abun- 
dantly spread  about.  There  were  seven  pin- 
tails, four  widgeon,  and  a  little  beyond,  four 
green-winged  teal.  Busily  at  work  gathering  up 
this  convenient  food,  in  a  short  time  it  was  all 
consumed,  or  they  were  satisfied.  At  least,  they 
now  commenced  pluming  themselves. 

"  They'll  be  moving  off  before  long,  and  I'll  " 
—  but  what,  will  never  be  known,  for  slowly  the 
sheltering  bush  arose,  a  long  smooth  branch  stood 
out  from  it ;  and  just  as  Harry's  astonishment 
was  about  to  express  itself,  a  loud  report,  and 
puff  of  smoke,  told  the  story.  Eleven  dead  and 
dying  ducks  were  the  reward  of  Mink's  patience 
in  waiting  until  they  were  ^  in  range,"  when  he 
could  kill  all  at  one  shot. 

Harry  and  Mink  rose  at  the  same  moment ; 
and  the  latter  turning  around  with  a  broad  grin, 
displayed,  by  way  of  explanation,  brush  and  dried 
grass  tied  in  bunches  about  him.  ^  I  see  you, 
Ma^i'  Harry,"  he  cried  out  in  a  cheery  voice, 
**from  the  very  start,  and  you  crept  fus'rate. 
Kind  o'  took  back  when  I  slid  to  one  side, 
though.  Much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  in,  when  I 
see  you  sidin*  it  over." 

^What  have  you  got  about  you,  anyhow?" 


asked  Harry  on  coming  up,  not  folly  compre- 
hending the  old  gunner's  rig. 

*"  Well,  Mas'  Harry,  the  &ct  is,  dacks  mn\ 
afraid  of  bushes,  and  they  are  of  me  ;  so  I'ae  s 
bush  with  a  shootin'  iron,  when  creepin*  over  tbii 
piece  of  meadow." 

Harry  found  that  rows  of  twigs  and  dead 
grass  were  tied  about  Mink's  body,  aod  that  in 
his  left  hand  he  carried  a  branch  of  cedar,  hold- 
ing it  before  him  as  he  crept 

^  Eand  o'  had  the  advantage  of  yoa,  but  yoa 
can  have  a  couple  pair  o'  pin-tails  to  make  op  the 
loss  o'  your  pants." 

**  Much  obliged  ;  but  Mink,  these  are  my  gnn- 
ning  pants,"  said  Harry,  looking  down  at  them. 

^  You'll  need  a  better  pair,  if  you  go  with  me 
to-morrow.  One  more  creep  like  the  one  yoa'Te 
just  had,  and  you  couldn't  say  you  had  a  pair  oo, 
and  prove  it" 

^  Glad  you  told  me ;  but  are  yoa  going  to- 
morrow ?  " 

^  Sure ;  and  be  on  hand  bright  and  early,  asd 
we'll  have  some  fun,  if  it  don't  make  up  a  nia. 
If  it  does,  come  when  it  clears  off." 

Walking  to  the  water's  edge,  Mink  ran  ont  fas 
boat  from  the  bushes,  and  gathered  up  the  fowl 
Harry  tied  a  leg  of  each  of  the  four  ducks  Mink 
gave  him,  together,  and  throwing  them  over  the 
barrels  of  his  gun,  two  on  either  side,  bade  hiai 
good-night  The  distance  to  Harry's  home  gave 
him  sufficient  time  to  determine  two  things^  —  to 
get  the  advantage  of  Mink,  and  how. 

The  following  day  it  rained  incessantly,  ako 
the  greater  part  of  the  next,  and  cleared  off  xi 
the  aflemoon  some  two  hours  before  sonset  Hk 
water  in  the  creeks  was  much  higher  than  wbsi 
Harry  had  been  so  fooled  by  Mink,  but  this  nov 
was  favorable  for  Harry's  scheme.  Having  bor- 
rowed a  neighbor's  boat,  Harry  took  a  bundle  d 
traps  with  him,  and  rowed  to  the  neighborhood  of 
where  the  ducks  had  been  killed.  Keeping  i 
bunchy  cedar-tree  between  the  boat  and  the 
cabin,  he  commenced  setting  a  trap  for  Mink.— 
not  the  fur,  but  bush-bearing  spedes.  Taki^ 
four  well-colored  stool-ducks  from  the  boat,  hs 
fiistened  a  cord  to  a  staple  in  the  breast  of  ead. 
and  the  four  cords  he  joined  together,  a  few  feet  | 
from  the  stool,  with  a  cord  fifly  yards  long.  TUi 
latter  he  fastened  securely  to  a  small  bosh  jast 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  As  he  was  abo^ 
leaving  them  to  go  to  Mink's  cabin,  at  a  long  &- 
tance  off  he  detected  Mink  skulking  among  fcm 
bushes,  and  so  had  but  to  wait  until  be  spied  ik 
stool-ducks,  when  Harry's  fun  would  oonuneoa 
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So  seeking  shelter  behind  a  cedar  near  by,  Hany 
bad  nothing  to  do  but  wait ;  fearing  the  while 
the  sun  would  go  down,  if  not  upon  his  wrath, 
upon  his  disappointment 

"  If  Mas'  Harry  comes  'round  this  afternoon, 
he'll  think  it  funny  I'm  off,  and  my  boat  lyin'  in 
its  old  place.  Guess  I'd  better  hurry  home,  in 
case  he  comes,"  and  Mink  commenced  a  vigorous 
sculling,  that  sent  the  boat  spinning  through  the 
water. 

The  reason  of  Mink's  absence  without  his 
boat  was,  that  during  the  storm  a  small  boat 
that  took  his  fancy  had  gotten  loose  and  floated 
from  the  river  into  the  creek  ;  and  having  seen 
aiid  caught  it,  Mink  could  not  resist  one  row  in 
it  before  its  owner  should  appear ;  especially  as 
a  brace  of  widgeon  had  offered  a  chance  for  him 
to  try  his  skill  in  sculling,  and  his  own  boat  was 
most  too  large  for  reaching  the  spot  where  these 
ducks  were.  He  had  started  fully  an  hour  before 
Harry  had  reached  the  spot  where  he  now  was 
quietly,  if  not  patiently  waiting.  *^  I'm  glad  IVe 
got  a  couple,  anyhow,"  continued  Mink,  mutter- 
ing to  himself.  "  I  wouldn't  want  to  let  him  go 
home  empty-handed,  if  we  go  out  to-morrow. 
See  here,  p'raps  I'm  hurrying  home  too  fast," 
and  Mnk  checked  the  boat  while  he  took  a  good 
look  about  him.  '<  Said  so,  —  there's  something 
on  tiie  off  side  of  that  cedar,  or  I'm  getting 
blind,"  and  keeping  them  in  view,  he  sculled  his 
boat  accordingly. 

"  O  jolly  !  here  comes  Mink,"  exdauned  Harry 
excitedly,  as  he  saw  the  old  ducker,  just  as  the 
latter  drew  up  to  take  a  survey.  **  Jolly,  jolly ! 
and  I'm  nicely  out  of  sight,  too ; "  and  thus  re- 
lieving himself  of  a  portion  of  his  newly-raised 
spirits,  Harry  still  more  completely  hid  himself 
io  and  behind  the  friendly  cedar,  whose  bushy 
top  was  all  that  was  above  the  present  high 
water.  <<  If  I  do  not  have  a  little  fan,  it  will  be 
very  queer."  Harry  from  his  lookout  saw  that 
Mink  had  seen  the  stool-ducks,  and  so  gave  the 
cord  attached  to  them  (and  also  now  to  the  boat) 


a  gentle  pnlL  Bob!  went  their  necks.  Very 
indifferent  they  to  the  gunner's  approach.  Mink 
was  seen  to  give  a  look  at  the  gun's  nipples.  The 
ducks  moved  a  little  from  Mink,  who  made  now 
a  detour,  to  be  sheltered  by  some  bushes. 
«  Bah !  "  exclaimed  Harry,  ^  if  he  fires  now,  I'll 
be  in  a  range  with  him,  and  so  my  fun  will  be 
up."  Harry  here  pulled  the  cord,  but  only  drew 
the  ducks  nearer,  making  matters  worse.  Mink 
commenced  sculling  faster.  Matters  were  getting 
critical.  ^  Shall  I  halloo  out,  or  wait  a  little  ?  " 
asked  Harry  of  himself.  **  He'll  pepper  me 
well  if  I  keep  quiet,  I'm  afraid." 

The  current  fortunately  now  floated  the  ducks 
so  as  to  render  Harry  safe ;  so  he  commenced 
giving  vigorous  pulls  at  the  cord,  to  give  the 
ducks  the  appearance  of  being  alarmed.  Mink 
here  slowly  raised  his  gun  to  fire.  Harry  gave 
him  three  seconds  to  secure  his  aim,  when, 
presto  !  the  ducks  gave  a  plunge,  and  the  gun  a 
bang!  The  smoke  cleared  away  as  Mink  rose 
up  to  see  how  many  were  killed.  There  floated 
the  ducks,  unconcernedly  as  ever.  Harry  laughed 
a  little,  but  remained  hidden.  Mink  looked  a 
few  seconds,  apparently  without  winking,  at  the 
ducks  before  him,  and  then  reloaded  as  rapidly 
as  ever  he  had  done.  Regaining  the  lost  ground 
by  a  few  twists  of  the  scull,  and  again  slowly  he 
raised  his  ponderous  duck-gun.  Harry  guessed 
again  the  second,  and  with  the  report  of  the  gun 
again  dove  the  ducks  beneath  the  water.  With 
the  clearing  away  of  the  smoke,  Mink  saw  them, 
life-like,  lively,  indifferent  1 

"He  didn't  re-load;  but  sculling  rapidly  to- 
ward them,  in  a  minute  or  two  was  alongside ; 
and  putting  out  his  hand  to  see  what  strange  crit- 
ter he  might  have  come  across,  they  then,  with  a 
jump,  dash,  sidewise  twist,  bounded  a  yard  be- 
yond his  reach. 

Mink,  too,  gave  a  jump ;  and  then  grasping 
the  sculling  oar,  turned  the  boat  in  a  twinkling; 
and  would  have  gone  home  with  unusual  speed,' 
we  opine,  had  not  Harry  hailed  him  then,  and 
with  perfect  composure  ask  if  they  weren't  about 
**  even." 
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Susie's  first  journey. 

One  evening  the  Judge,  coming  home  late, 
told  the  mother  that  he  had  been  detained  on 
some  business,  and  that  he  must  go  to  Berkshire 
County  the  next  day  to  finish  it.  Susie  happened 
to  be  in  the  room,  and  heard  what  he  said.  ^  O 
father  I  "  said  the  little  girl,  ^  I  wish  you  would 
take  me  with  yon." 

Now  the  Judge  was  considered  a  pretty  de- 
cided person,  but  he  never  could  refuse  one  of 
ki»  children  a  pleasure,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to 
grant  it.  So  he  told  her  she  might  go  with  him, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  said,  ^  he  did  not  think 
she  would  enjoy  herself  much."  However,  Su- 
sie was  wild  with  delight,  and  thanked  her  father 
over  and  over  again  for  his  consent  As  they 
were  to  start  quite  early  the  next  morning,  the 
Judge  cautioned  Susie  not  to  oversleep  herself. 
He  told  Su»ie  he  had  ordered  the  liorse  and 
l>uggy  to  ^  ready  at  half-past  six,  and  that  she 
must  be  up  by  half-past  five.  Susie  kissed  her 
father  good-night,  and  promised  to  be  ready.  The 
Judge  little  thought  what  trouble  he  had  brought 
upon  himself  by  his  remarks.  Ten  times  that 
night  Susie  appeared  by  his  bedside,  to  ask  "  if  it 
was  time  to  start"  But  poor  Susie  was  doomed 
to  a  bitter  disappointment  The  next  morning 
the  Judge  had  so  violent  a  headache,  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  leave  his  bed.  He  tried  to 
get  up  and  dress  himself,  that  his  little  girl  need 
not  lose  her  anticipated  pleasure  ;  but  it  was  of 
no  use,  —  he  was  too  dizzy  to  stand.  But  Susie 
was  entirely  cheerful,  in  spite  of  her  disappoint- 
ment Indeed,  her  mind  was  so  taken  up  with 
thoughts  of  her  £sither,  that  she  had  no  time  to 
think  of  herself.  If  it  had  onoe  entered  her  head 
that  her  frequent  visits  to  her  father  the  night  be- 
fore had  so  disturbed  his  rest  that  it  had  pro- 
duced the  headache,  Susie  would  have  been  quite 
broken-hearted.  But  that  thought  never  occurred 
to  her ;  and  instead  of  making  herself  and  every 
one  else  miserable  because  she  could  not  go,  the 
little  girl  accepted  her  disappointment  so  sweetly, 
and  was  so  anxious  to  do  all  in  her  power  for  her 
father's  comfort,  that  the  Judge  said  he  never 
knew  before  what  a  very  good  little  girl  he  had. 
He  told  Susie  so  that  evening,  and  I  can  assure 
you  she  went  to  bed  feeling  very  happy,  although 
she  had  lost  the  eagerly  desired  journey.     When 


the  child  opened  her  eyes  the  next  morning,  she 
saw  her  father  standing  by  her  bedside,  all  dressed. 

^  Well !  little  one,"  said  he,  *^  are  yoa  ready  to 
begin  your  journey?" 

'*  Yes  indeed,"  said  Susie ;  "  it  won't  take  me 
five  minutes  to  dress,  and  I  am  not  a  bit  hungry, 
—  so  I  shall  want  no  breakfast" 

Her  father  laughed,  and  told  her  she  had 
plenty  of  time  to  dress  herself  nicely,  and  to  est 
all  the  breakfast  she  wished,  for  it  would  not  be 
time  to  start  for  two  hours.  Susie  was  sarpri^ 
as  well  as  delighted,  to  hear  that  they  were  really 
going  ;  for  she  had  supposed  that  as  they  did  not 
start  the  day  they  expected,  the  journey  was  to 
be  given  up.  She  could  hardly  eat  her  brifak- 
fast,  her  excitement  was  so  great  So  her  fiuher, 
finding  she  had  eaten  almost  nothing,  pnt  scnae 
crackers  and  cake  into  a  little  basket,  for  her  to 
eat  on  the  road.  At  last  Charley  appeared  at  ihit 
door  harnessed  into  the  new  buggy,  looking  as 
eager  to  start  as  Susie  herself.  After  the  Judge 
had  given  the  horse  some  sugar,  which  he  alwaji 
expected,  and  Susie  had  kissed  the  mother  and 
her  brother  George  a  great  many  times,  her  Ei- 
ther placed  the  child  in  the  buggy,  and  they  were 
really  off.  It  took  the  whole  day  to  reach  L ; 
but  about  half  way  the  Judge  stopped  at  a  hu^e 
public  house,  where  he  ordered  a  nice  dinner. 
After  eating  all  they  wanted,  Susie  thou^ 
she  would  go  out  into  the  yard  and  look  round 
while  Charley  was  resting.  A  little  wny  off 
stood  a  large  barn ;  and  thinking  she  should  fisd 
Charley  there  eating  his  dinner,  she  pushed  the 
door  open,  and  found  her^lf  in  a  clean  ro(»B. 
Over  in  one  corner  of  this  room,  sitting  in  a  low 
chair,  was  a  pretty  little  girl  softly  singing  to 
herself,  as  she  worked  with  difiTerent  colored 
beads.  While  Susie  stood  in  the  door,  not  knoir- 
ing  whether  to  go  away  or  not  the  little  giri 
asked,  in  a  sweet,  gentle  voice,  "  Who  ts  there?" 

"  Please,"  said  Susie,  « I  thought  this  was  the 
bam,  and  that  Charley  was  having  his  dinoer 
here,  so  I  broujrht  him  some  sugar  for  bis  di«?sert. 
Charley  likes  sugar  better  than  anything  else,  asd 
I  know  he  would  be  disappointed  if  I  did  imX 
give  him  some." 

^  0,  come  right  in,**  said  the  little  girl ;  «'bst 
I  guess  you  won't  find  your  brother  eating  ]m 
dinner  in  the  bam.** 

Susie  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing;  bat 
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she  managed  to  explain  that  Charley  was  not  her 
brother,  but  her  father's  horse. 

^  Well,  I  declare  I  "  said  the  strange  little  girl, 
^  I  never  heard  of  giving  a  horse  dessert  for  his 
dinner.  What  a  funny  child  you  must  be.  I 
wish  I  could  see  you.  Will  you  oome  up  dose 
to  me,  and  let  me  look  at  you  ?  " 

Susie  went  near  the  little  girl,  who  began  to 
pass  her  hands  all  over  Susie's  face,  saying, 
^  This  is  the  only  way  I  can  see  any  one,  for  I 
am  blind." 

Susie  was  greatly  shocked,  and  the  tears  came 
into  her  own  eyes,  as  she  told  the  child  how  sorry 
she  felt  for  her. 

"  Why  do  you  cry,  and  say  you  are  sorry  ?  " 
said  the  blind  girL  ^  I  am  as  happy  as  the  day 
18  long.  Mother  is  very  good  to  me,  and  lets  me 
work  on  my  baskets  the  whole  morning.  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  children  from  the  school  across 
the  road  come  in  and  play  with  me,  and  often 
take  me  out  fi>r  a  walk.  Then  I  always  have  my 
dinner  in  the  big  house  ;  and  after  I  have  helped 
mother  wash  up  the  dishes,  she  lets  me  come  out 
here  again.  I  would  rather  work  on  my  baskets 
than  do  anything  else,  for  I  make  money  enough 
by  selling  them  to  pay  for  my  little  brother's 
schooling.  He  is  a  very  smart  boy,  and  I  think 
some  day  he  will  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

<^  Indeed ! "  said  Susie  ;  ^  how  much  he  must 
know." 

^  Yes,"  said  the  blind  girl,  ^  he  has  learned 
'most  all  his  teacher  knows." 

^  And  how  he  must  love  you  !  "  said  Susie. 

**  Yes,  he  does,"  answered  the  child ;  •*  but  then 
I  don't  believe  he  can  love  me  as  much  as  I  do 
him." 

Susie  looked  at  this  child,  who  was  not  much 
larger  than  herself,  in  perfect  wonder.  Just  then 
she  heard  her  father  calling  her  name ;  so,  bid- 
ding the  blind  girl  good-by,  she  ran  off  to  meet 
the  Judge,  who  was  coming  for  her.  Charley 
was  all  ready  at  the  buggy,  so  they  started  at 
once.  Susie  told  her  father  all  about  the  little 
blind  girl,  and  ended  by  saying  that  she  should 
never  feel  unhappy  again,  for  she  should  always 
remember  how  much  more  she  had  to  enjoy  than 
this  poor  little  girl,  who  could  not  see  anything, 
and  worked  so  hard  to  send  her  brother  to  school, 
while  her  greatest  amusement  seemed  to  be  a 
walk  with  the  school-children.  The  Judge  was 
quite  pleased  that  Susie  had  found  so  good  a 
moral  in  the  life  of  the  little  blind  girl.  Our 
travellers  were  on  the  road  all  the  rest  of  that 
day,  and  at  half-past  seven  they  arrived  at  the 


hotel,  where  the  Judge  expected  to  remain  two 
or  three  days.  They  were  shown  up  to  a  large 
front-room,  with  a  small  room  opening  out  of  it 
for  Susie.  The  Judge,  fearing  Susie  would  be 
lonesome,  promised  to  take  her  the  next  day  to 
Judge  Crofton's  house.  Susie  knew  she  should 
like  that  very  much,  for  she  had  heard  that  Judge 
Croflon  had  a  little  girl  of  her  own  age.  After 
a  good  supper,  Susie  was  so  tired  that  she  was 
glad  enough  to  get  to  bed.  When  she  woke  the 
next  morning  she  could  not  tell  where  she  was, 
and  it  was  some  moments  before  she  could  re- 
member how  she  came  in  the  strange  room.  She 
called  to  her  father  to  know  if  he  was  up,  and 
was  quite  distressed  to  learn  that  while  she  was 
sleeping,  the  Judge  had  been  out  for  a  walk.  He 
told  Susie  to  hurry  and  get  dressed,  for  as  soon 
as  she  had  finished  her  breakfast  he  intended  tak- 
ing her  over  to  Judge  Crofton's,  and  that  she 
might  pass  the  day  there.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Crof- 
ton  heard  they  intended  to  be  in  town  two  or 
three  days,  she  insisted  that  they  should  visit  her, 
instead  of  staying  at  the  hotel.  The  Judge,  how- 
ever, preferred  to  remain  at  the  hotel,  but  con- 
sented to  leave  Susie  with  Mrs.  Crofton.  So  it 
was  arranged  that  Susie  should  make  Carry 
Crofton  a  visit  Carry  was  away  from  home  that 
morning,  so  Mrs.  Crofton  proposed  that  Susie 
should  sit  at  the  window  and  watch  for  her  little 
girl's  return.  Mrs.  C.  told  Susie  that  Carry  had 
black  eyes  and  red  cheeks,  and  Susie  was  much 
amused  at  the  idea  of  watching  for  a  little  girl 
whom  she  had  never  seen.  At  last  she  saw  a 
very  pretty  little  girl  coming  up  the  street,  who 
had  such  red  cheeks  that  Susie  thought  it  must 
be  her  friend.  But  this  child  went  past  the  win- 
dow without  even  looking  up.  Susie  was  feel- 
ing quite  disappointed  that  it  had  not  proved  to 
be  Carry,  when  she  felt  two  arms  about  her ; 
and  looking  round,  she  saw  the  very  same  little 
girl,  who  was  now  laughing  hard  at  Susie's  puz- 
zled face. 

^  Don't  you  know  me  ?  "  said  the  child.  <<  I  am 
Carry  ;  and  I  knew  you  right  away." 

"  Why  I "  how  could  you  tell  who  I  was,  when 
you  never  saw  me  before  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Carry,  "  but  then  mother  told  me 
I  should  find  you  sitting  here ;  so,  just  as  soon 
as  I  came  in,  I  knew  you  must  be  Susie." 

^  Well,"  said  Susie,  '<  when  I  saw  you  go  past 
the  window,  I  hoped  it  was  you,  and  I  like  you 
already." 

« That's  good,"  said  Carry,  «for  I  like  you 
too.  And  now  come  up  into  my  play-room,  and 
I  will  show  you  my  dolls." 
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The  children  played  so  hnppUy  together  all 
the  morning,  that  when  dinner-time  came  they 
were  both  sorry,  and  thought  they  had  much 
rather  play  than  eat 

**  However,"  said  Carry,  **  I  guess  we  had  betr 
ter  eat  our  dinner,  for  mother  says  I  am  always 
cross  when  I  am  hungry,  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
cross  to  you,  Susie." 

Soon  after  dinner  Susie's  &ther  came  to  the 
house,  bringing  with  him  two  round  bundles,  — • 
one  for  each  of  the  children.  Taking  off  the 
papers,  they  found  he  had  brought  them  two 
beautiful  china  tea-sets,  with  bright-colored  flow- 
ers painted  upon  them.  Each  set  was  put  np  in 
a  round  box.  The  children  were  delighted,  and 
of  course  at  once  began  to  play  tearparty.  After 
playing  about  half-«n-hour,  Mrs.  Crofton  proposed 
a  walk.  So  the  tea-seto  must  be  put  carefully 
away  till  the  next  day.     But  juat  as  Carry  had 


arranged  her  set  nicely  in  the  box,  and  was  put- 
ting it  on  the  shelf  in  the  closet,  her  foot  turned 
under  her,  and  she  fell  upon  the  floor,  breaking 
her  tea-set  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Carry  and 
Susie  both  cried,  and  Susie  at  once  proposed  to 
give  half  of  her  own  tea-set  to  her  fi^end.  But 
Carry  would  not  consent  to  this.  After  much 
discussion,  she  promised  to  play  with  Susie's  set 
just  as  though  it  belonged  to  her.  Susie  spent 
four  days  with  her  friend,  and  during  all  that 
time  not  one  impatient  word  was  heard  from 
either  child.  When  other  resources  failed,  they 
amused  themselves  with  the  parrot  This  was  a 
beautiful  bird,  who  seemed  to  know  almost  aa 
much  as  any  one  in  the  house.  The  fiunily  kept 
him  in  his  cage  most  of  the  time,  but  once  in  a 
while  he  was  allowed  to  run  about  the  house. 
Now,  Carry  liked  to  tease  the  parrot  when  he 
was  confined ;  but  when  be  was  out  of  his  cage, 
she  was  a  good  deal  afraid  of  him.     Tho  bird 


knew  this,  and  no  matter  where  he  met  Carry«fae 
would  at  once  ruffle  up  his  feathers  and  flap  his 
wings.  This  always  alarmed  the  child,  who  would 
start  on  a  full  run.     As  soon  as  the  parrot  saw 
her  prepare  to  run  away,  he  seemed  perfectly  de- 
lighted, and  would  begin  to  laugh  and  call  out  st 
the  top  of  his  voice,  •*  Ban,  Carry,  run."    And  I 
can  assure  yon  the  chid  did  run,  and  waa  always 
careful  to  shut  every  door  afber  her  in  her  flight, 
too.     The  children  were  very  unhappy  when  the 
time  for  parting  came.     Both  cried,  and  pnoi- 
ised  life-long  friendship.     The  Judge    oordiallj 
invited  Mrs.  Croflon  to  bring  her  little  giri  io 
visit  at  hb  house  ;  and  as  tho  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, the  children   were   somewhat    consoled. 
Susie  told  Carry  to  look  on  the  nursery-shelf  » 
soon  as  she  went  np-stairs,  and  see   what  she 
would  find  there.    After  they  were  started,  .3a«e 
told  her  father  that  sho  had  left  her  own  ^ea-set 
in  the  nursery-closet  for  Carry.  So  Snaie  amuaed 
herself  most   of   the  day   wondering  what  her 
friend  would  say  when  she  discovered  what  she 
had  left  for  her.  The  Judge,  finding  he  had  Hme 
time  to  spare,  decided  to  take  Susie  to  New  Yoik 
for  a  day,  before  they  went  home.    The  child  had 
never  been  away  from  home  before,  and  was  dt 
course  delighted  to  prolong  her  jonmey  ;  tfaoi^ 
she  told  her  father  she  did  wish  Geoi^  and  the 
mother  and  the  baby  were  with  them.     Ber  fa- 
ther proposed  that  she  should  buy  them  each  a 
present  in  New  York,  and  this  idea  pleased  her 
very  much,  as  she  had  a  whole  dollar  of  her  own 
money.     They  drove  in  the  buggy  aa  far  as  P., 
where  the  railroad  to  New  York   then  begaa. 
There  they  lefi  Charley  with  a  fiumer  whom  the 
Judge  knew,  who  promised  to  drive  him  homo 
for   them  the  next  day,  while  they  themsehei 
took  the  cars.     On  their  arrival  at  New  York, 
Susie  WAS  very  much  bewildered  at  firat  with  tlte 
rumble  of  carriages,  the  crowds  of  people,  'uid 
the   general   confusion    of   a  large   <dty.     The 
Judge   took  Susie    into   several   of  the   laigeit 
stores,  and  to  some  of  the  picture-galleriea  in  the 
morning.      And  after  a  dinner  at   what    Sim 
thought  must  be  the  most  beautiful  hotel  in  ihe 
whole  workl,  they  started  out  sigfat-aeeiDg.     At 
one  of  the  museums  the  Judge  met  hia  friend 
General  Moulton.     The  General  bemg  fond  d 
children,  talked  a  good  deal  with  Susie,  and  toU 
her  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  going  lo  & 
in  the  same  train  with  her  and  her  fiuber.     The 
General  invited  them  both  to  drive  with  him^  asd 
the  Judge  accepted  the  invitation,  bat  was  6B^ 
prised  that  Susie  did  not  care  to  go.     He  sooa 
discoveredi  however,  that  ahe  was  depending 
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buying  the  presents  fbr  the  family  that  afternoon. 
So  the  Judge  excused  himself  from  the  drive,  ex- 
plaining the  reason.  The  General  seemed  much 
pleased  at  Susie's  desire  to  spend  her  dollar  for 
others,  and  proposed  to  call  for  them  in  two 
hours.  Susie  thought  that  she  could  buy  her 
presents  in  that'  time.  So  it  was  arranged  that 
the  presents  should  be  bought,  and  ^t  they 
should  have  the  drive  toa  The  Judge  took 
Susie  into  one  of  the  fancy  stores,  and  after  much 
deliberation  a  gold  thimble  was  decided  upon  for 
the  mother,  and  large  rocking-horse  for  George, 
which  was  to  go  by  express.  Next,  Susie  found 
what  she  thought  the  very  prettiest  doll  she  had 
ever  seen,  for  baby  Anna.  After  deciding  upon 
these  things,  Susie  told  her  father  she  did  hope 
she  should  have  at  least  ten  cents  left,  llie 
Judge  told  her  there  was  just  a  ten-cent  piece 
remainmg,  so  she  at  once  bought  a  pen-wiper, 
which  she  gave  to  her  father.  Then  the  child 
was  utterly  happy ;  for  the  only  present  she  had 
herself  received,  she  had  given  up  to  her  friend, 
and  she  had  spent  every  cent  of  her  dollar  for 
others.  Sho  had  no  idea  that  each  one  of  her 
presents  cost  a  great  many  dollars,  as  was  of 
course  the  caso  with  all  but  the  pen-wiper.  The 
General  called  for  them  as  agreed,  and  Susie  was 
as  happy  as  possible  during  her  long  and  pleas- 
ant drive.  But  the  little  head  was  glad  enough 
to  rest  when  bed-timo  came.  The  next  morning 
they  found  General  Moulton  waiting  for  them  at 
the  station  with  one  of  his  aides.  The  General 
talked  a  good  deal  to  Susie,  and  when  the  aide 
went  to  sleep,  the  General  tried  veir  hard  to 
make  Susie  kiss  the  young  man,  in  oixler  to  win 
a  pair  of  gloves.  Perhaps  some  of  the  children  who 
will  read  this  story  do  not  know  that  this  is  the 
forfeit  that  a  gentleman  has  to  pay  if  a  little  girl 
kisses  him  when  he  is  asleep^  The  General 
tried  in  every  way  he  could  to  make  Susie  kiss 
his  aide,  promising  the  child  the  prettiest  pair  oi 
blue  kid  gloves  in  New  York,  if  sho  would.  But 
Susie  was  much  too  proper,  as  well  as  bashful, 
although  the  offered  prize  was  something  she  had 
never  owned.  In  those  days  children  did  not 
wear  kid  gloves,  as  they  do  now.  In  fisujt,  they 
could  only  be  bought  in  large  cities,  so  that  a 
pair  of  kid  gloves  was  the  greatest  luxury  that 
could  be  offered  a  child.  But  Susie  remained 
firm,  and  the  aide  awoke  without  her  having 
kissed  him.  Susie  and  the  Judge  arrived  home 
just  before  tea,  and  Susie  said  it  was  ^  the  best 
fhn  of  all  ^  opening  the  presents  she  had  bought 
in  New  York.  Every  one  said  she  had  bought 
them  just  what  they  liked  best     The  mother 


said  her  thimble  was  much  too  handsome  to  use, 
so  she  locked  it  up  in  a  drawer,  ta  look  at  once 
in  a  while.  After  Susie  had  been  home  for  about 
a  week,  a  package  was  left  at  the  door  directed 
to  her.  Upon  opening  it,  she  found  a  lovely  pair 
of  white  kid  gloves,  which  looked  hardly  large 
enough  for  her  dolL  But  upon  trying  them  on, 
they  were  found  to  be  a  most  perfect  fit  for  her 
own  little  hands.  A  note  came  with  them  from 
General  Moulton,  asking  Susie  to  wear  the 
gloves,  and  telling  her  he  had  been  all  over  New 
York  to  find  a  pair  of  blue  ones,  without  suc- 
cess. As  he  could  not  find  any,  he  had  sent 
white  ones  instead.  He  hoped  she  would  like 
these  as  well.  The  child  was  perfectly  delighted 
with  her  present.  She  had  never  felt  so  proud 
of  anything  before.  The  next  Sunday  she  de- 
cided that  she  must  wear  the  kid  gloves  to 
church,  just  to  let  the  people  in  town  know  she 
owned  this  piece  of  magnificence,  and  then  she 
would  put  them  away  for  some  great  occasion. 
She  insisted  upon  walking  all  the  way  to.  church 
with  her  hands  stretched  out  far  in  front  of  her, 
for  fear  the  gloves  would  touch  her  dress  and 
get  soiled.  And  all  church  time  she  kept  her 
hands  out  in  this  peculiar  style,  that  people  might 
not  fail  to  notice  the  white  kid  gloves.  But 
alas  I  coming  home,  the  child  stumbled  over  a 
stone,  and  before  her  hther  could  save  her  she 
had  fiUlen  upon  her  face,  and  the  little  gloved 
hands,  all  spread  out  as  she  had  kept  them  the 
whcde  morning,  had  gone  into  a  little  pool  of 
water.  Poor  Susie,  although  her  face  was  cov- 
ered with  mud,  and  a  good  deal  scratched,  cared 
nothing  for  the  pain ;  her  sorrow  and  tears  were 


all  for  the  pretty  white  gloves,  which  were  of 
course  utterly  ruined.  The  little  girl  of  course 
cried  some,  but  upon  the  whole  she  behaved  so 
w^  that  the  Judge  promised  her  another  pair 
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just  like  them,  the  very  first  time  he  went  to 
New  York  or  Boston.  That  night,  after  Susie 
had  said  her  prayers,  and  kissed  her  &ther  good- 
night, she  told  the  Judge  that  she  should  like 
another  pair  of  kid  gloves  very  much ;  but  she 
thought  she  had  better  not  have  any,  because, 
she  said,  she  had  felt  so  proud  of  the  gloves,  and 
had  been  ao   afraid   that   every  one  in   church 


would  not  see  them,  that  she  could  think  of  noth- 
ing else.  The  Judge  said  no  word  of  approba- 
tion, but  I  am  sure  his  very  tender  good-night 
expressed  some  of  his  thoughts  toward  his  1^ 
one,  which  filled  his  heart.  And  let  me  add 
that  Susie  grew  up  to  be  as  unselfish,  lovely,  and 
self-sacrificing  a  woman,  as  she  had  been  a  docile, 
sweetrtempered,  and  conscientious  child. 


ROUND  THE  HORN  AND  BACK  AGAIN. 


BY  M.  W.  M*BNTSS. 


Some  years  ago,  when  nearly  all  the  fi^ight 
for  California  was  sent  in  ships  by  the  way  of 
Cape  Horn,  there  was  on  the  berUi  a  beautiful 
little  clipper  ship  called  the  Telegraph  of  BoeUm* 
She  was  twelve  hundred  tons  burden;  but  as 
most  of  the  California  and  East  India  traders 
were  two  thousand  tons  and  upward,  the  Tde^ 
graph  was  called  a  small  ship.  I  was  written  to 
by  Captain  D ^  who  informed  me  he  was  go- 
ing out  in  command  of  her,  and  wanted  me  to  go 
as  his  third  mate.  The  ship  was  loading  in  New 
York,  at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street,  where  I  went 
to  look  at  her.  I  found  her  lying  at  the  end  of 
the  pier,  with  her  bows  toward  the  street ;  and  as 
I  walked  out  toward  her,  I  looked  at  her  <'  from 
sky-sail  pole  to  scupper  hole."  She  was  a  saucy 
craft  indeed  I  almost  as  sharp  as  a  North  River 
steamboat,  and,  as  sailors  say,  *^  clean  as  a  hound's 
tooth,"  —  a  six-topsail-yard  ship,  carrying  but  one 
sky-sail ;  painted  black  outside^  with  rails,  cabin, 
and  houses  inboard,  as  white  as  snow-drifts,  while 
her  water-ways  and  spare  spars  were  a  bright 
blue.  Climbing  up  the  ladder  leading  to  her 
gangway,  I  mounted  the  rail,  and  stood  there  for 
a  moment,  to  get  a  view  of  her  decks,  when  I 
was  addressed  by  a  grufi^  voice,  informing  me 
there  was  ^  no  admittance.'* 

*'  All  right,  watchman  I  I'm  going  out  in  the 
ship,  and  have  come  to  look  at  her." 

^Yes,  sir;  come  aboard;  the  captain  and 
owner  are  forward,"  and  the  voice  wasn't  nearly 
so  gruff  as  at  first  I  went  on  deck,  and  walk- 
ing forward,  stopped  near  the  mainmast,  to  look 
at  the  pumps.  ^  Patent  pumps  ;  that's  good ; 
won't  lake  a  whole  WHtch  to  pump  her  ouL" 

I  continued  my  walk  to  the  doors  of  the  house 
forward  of  the  main  hatch,  opened  them,  and 
went  in  ;  a  nice  room,  with  two  bunks  on  a  side, 
upright,  and  fore-and-afl  lockers ;  nice  place  for 
the  carpenter,  and  three  apprentice  boys.    I  next 


went  to  the  galley,  where  I  found  a  ^rrizzly-haired 
old  chap  polishing  the  range  ;  stepping  in  on  the 
brick  floor,  and  opening  the  door  leading  to  the 
cook's  room,  I  looked  in,  shut  the  door,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  old  man,  said,  — 

«  You  the  cook  ?  " 

The  old  fellow  brought  a  pair  of  very  bright 
black  eyes  to  bear  on  me,  as  he  answered,  '^  Yes, 
sir ;  you  the  mate  ?  " 

<<  No,  I'm  not  the  mate  ;  Fm  the  diird  mate,  if 
I  go  in  the  ship." 

<<  Yes,  sir ;  nice  little  ship  ;  going  to  'Frisco! 
better  go,  sir." 

«  Who's  your  steward  ?  ** 

'*  Chinaman :  was  with  the  captain  in  the  kst 
ship." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ;  John,  eh  ?  I  was  widi 
tlie  captain  in  the  last  ship,  too." 

Going  on  deck,  I  went  to  the  door  of  the  port 
forecastle ;  but  hearing  voices  in  the  starboard 
one,  I  walked  around  there,  and  found  the  cap- 
tain, and  a  gentleman  whom  I  didn't  know,  kidd- 
ing at  a  lot  of  sails  stowed  on  the  deck.  I  YaH 
not  seen  the  captain  since  I  came  home  with  him 
in  the  Skylark^  months  before,  from  a  voytge 
around  the  world ;  he  and  the  other  genrlemas 
were  talking  about  a  new  foresail,  and  didn't  see 
me  until  1  said,  "  How  do  you  do,  captain  ?  * 

"  Hallo,  how  are  you  ?  got  my  letter,  eh  ?* 

^  Yes,  sir ;  and  I've  come  down  to  see  die 
ship." 

<"  That's  right"  Then  turning  to  the  gen^ 
man  with  him,  ^  Mr.  Lothrop,  this  is  Mr.  GadkeC 
the  youngster  I  spoke  of  for  third  mate." 

'<  Glad  to  know  you,  sir ;  how  do  yon  Eke  tk 
ship?" 

^  Very  mudi,  all  Fve  seen  of  her ;  looks  like 
a  lively  boat,  sir,  and  a  wet  one." 

^  She  a  a  fast  sailer. 

<<  Go  all  over    her,  Mr.  Gasket  —  betwea 
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decks,  in  the  cabins,  all  over.  You'll  find  as  tidy 
a  ship  as  ever  yoa  saw."* 

Taking  the  captain's  advice,  I  did  go  all  over 
her,  and  did  find  her  to  be  a  very  handsome  ship. 
When  I  came  on  deck,  after  my  sarvey,  I  found 
Mr.  Lathrop,  the  owner,  had  gone  on  shore,  and 
the  captain  waiting  for  me. 

*•  Well,  what  d'you  say  ?  will  you  ship?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  will ;  when  do  you  expect 
to  go  to  sea  ?  " 

^'Bout  three  weeks;  we'll  commence  taking 
cargo  to-morrow,  and  will  soon  fill  up ;  the  mate 
is  a  very  uioe  chap  —  been  with  me  before.  You 
can  go  home,  and  when  I  want  you  I'll  write." 

Bidding  him  good  morning,  I  went  to  the 
Hudson  River  Baiiroad  depot,  took  the  three 
o'clock  train  for  home,  and  the  next  day  com- 
menced gathering  up  my  traps  and  stowing  my 
donkey,  as  sailors  call  their  sea-chests.  As  this 
was  only  my  second  voyage,  I  felt  rather  proud 
going  out  as  an  officer  with  the  captain  with 
whom  I  had  just  come  home  **  a  boy  before  the 

mast ; "  so  when  I  met  Charley  A (a  boy 

living  in  the  same  village  that  I  did,  and  who  had 
been  a  voyage  to  China  with  ^  Old  Charley  Ban- 
lett,"  in  the  Surprise)  y  and  told  him  I  was  going 
to  sea  in  two  or  three  weeks,  he  wanted  to  know 
in  what  ship,  where  she  was  going,  and  how  many 
boys  she  carried. 

^  The  ship 's  the  Telegraph  of  Boston  ;  Captun 

D is  going  in  her,  and  she's  bound  to  'Frisco. 

I  s'pose  she'll  go  to  China  or  India  from  there ; 
I  don't  know  how  many  boys  she  carries  —  I'm 
going  as  third  mate." 

•'  Ton  going  third  mate  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Crackey  I  if  I  can  get  a  chance  in  her,  I'll 
ship." 

Charley  went  to  New  York  that  same  night  in 

his    uncle's   steamboat,  saw  Captain    D the 

next  morning,  got  a  chance  in  the  ship,  and  came 
home  to  get  his  donkey  ready.  On  the  fifth  of 
July,  Charley  and  I,  having  been  sent  for,  bid 
our  friends  good-by,  and  took  the  evening  boat 
for  New  York,  to  join  our  ship.  Quite  a  number 
of  our  chums  were  at  the  steamboat  wharf  to  see 
us  off;  and  while  talking  about  our  voyage,  Ed 

W said,  "  Look  here,  Johnnie  Gasket,  if  you 

go  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  I  want  you  to  bring 
me  one  of  those  puppies  the  natives  roast  and 
eat."     Then  Joe   C— —  wanted   **  a  ring-tailed 

roarer  of  a  monkey,"  and  Billy  H wanted 

^a  red-headed  parrot  that  wouldn't  swear,  if 
such  a  thing  could  be  found." 

When   the   boat's  last  bell  was  ringing,  we 
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went  on  board,  and  the  next  morning,  before 
daylight,  we  were  in  New  York.  As  soon  as  we 
could,  Charley  and  I  got  a  cart  to  take  our  don- 
keys over  to  the  ship.  We  found  her  all  loaded, 
and  ready  to  sail  the  next  morning,  at  nine 
o'clock.  Quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  had 
shipped  goods  by  the  Telegraph  were  invited  to 
go  outside  the  Hook  with  her,  and  return  by 
the  tug  that  towed  us  out.  Tlie  captain  told 
me  if  I  had  any  friends  in  the  city  who  would 
like  to  go,  to  invite  them  to  be  on  board  at  nine 
o'clock.  Charley's  father  was  a  lawyer  in  New 
York,  but  his  wife  being  dead,  Charley  lived 
with  his  aunt  at  Round  Bay.  I  had  a  brother 
in  the  city,  so  I  invited  him  and  Charley's  £ftther 
to  see  us  ofil 

In  the  days  of  which  I  am  writing,  ships 
bound  to  San  Francisco  were  fairly  besieged  by 
men  desiring  to  ship  in  -them,  good  men  often  of- 
fering to  ship  for  their  ^  hospital  money  "  (every 
sailor  has  to  pay  twenty  cents  a  month  toward 
the  support  of  marine  hospitals  ;  then,  when  they 
get  side,  or  hurt,  they  are  taken  to  those  places, 
and  cared  for).  For  two  weeks  before  we  sailed, 
the  mate  had  been  picking  out  a  crew  from  the 
scores  of  men  who  "  wanted  a  chance."  By  this 
means  we  had  shipped  the  best  crew  of  sixteen 
men  and  four  boys,  I  ever  saw  :  we  didn't  have 
to  get  our  crew  on  board  the  day  before  we 
sailed,  then  go  ofi^  the  Battery  and  anchor  until 
the  men  were  sober  enough  to  work  the  ship. 
About  half  an  hour  before  sailing,  the  men  came 
on  board  with  their  dunnage,  as  they  call  their 
haggage,  and  were  ready  to  go  to  work.  There 
were  lots  of  men  on  the  wharf,  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  any  one  who  didn't  come,  or  who  came 
drunk,  —  the  mate  having  cautioned  each  man  he 
shipped,  if  he  came  on  board  drunk  the  rooming 
we  sailed,  he'd  get  himself  and  dunnage  put  on 
the  dock,  and  some  one  shipped  in  his  place. 
"  Times  were  good  in  'Frisco,"  and  South  Street 
was  full  of  sailors  wanting  to  go  there  ;  so  none 
of  our  men  ran  the  risk  of  losing  their  chance 
by  coming  on  board  "  three  sheets  in  the  wind." 
At  nine  o'clock  the  tug-boat  Ceres  came  along- 
side, and  giving  us  a  hawser,  we  cast  off  our 
shore  fasts,  and  she  started  with  us  in  tow.  It 
was  a  beautiful  summer  day,  with  an  almost 
cloudless  sky,  and  a  brisk  breeze  of  southwest 
wind  blowing.  Very  bravely  we  answered  the 
cheers  of  the  people  on  the  wharf,  for  in  those 
days  the  departure  of  a  clipper  for  San  Francisco 
created  quite  an  excitement  even  in  South  Street 
We  rounded  Govemor^s  Island,  passed  Quaran- 
tine, out  through  the  Narrows,  where  the  ship 
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began  to  bow  and  courtesy  to  old  Ocean,  as  she 
felt  the  heaving  of  his  breast  About  this  time 
dinuer  was  announced  in  the  cabin  for  the  guests ; 
judging  from  the  laughter,  popping  of  champagne 
corks,  and  the  pleasant  expression  upon  the 
countenances  of  the  gentlemen  when  they  came 
on  deck,  they  had  a  good  time  at  the  table.  Af- 
ter passing  the  point  of  the  Hook,  we  headed  fur 
tite  light-ship,  and  commenced  making  sail,  get- 
ting the  topsails,  foresail,  foretop- mast-stay-sail, 
jib,  and  spanker  set.  About  two  o^clock  we  were 
off  the  light-ship,  when  the  hawser,  by  which  the 
steamer  was  towing  us,  was  cast  off,  our  maintop- 
sail  braced  aback ;  the  steamer  came  up  on  our 
lee  quarter,  and  our  guests  got  on  board  her  to 
go  back  to  the  city.  Cliarley  and  I  had  to  bid 
our  friends  good-by  yery  hurriedly,  as  we  had 
duties  to  attend  to.  Afier  all  who  were  going 
back  were  on  board  the  tug,  she  cast  off;  and 
when  a  little  way  from  us,  the  gentlemen  gave 
three  cheers,  which  we  answered.  Then  came 
the  order,  *^  Brace  up  the  mainyard,  haul  aft  the 
head-sheets,"  the  ship  gathered  way,  and  our  long 
journey  was  fairly  begun.  Before  a  great  wliile 
we  had  the  mainsail,  fore,  main,  and  mizzen-top- 
gallant-sails,  flying  jib,  and  three  royals  on  her; 
then  the  crew  went  to  supper.  After  supper  the 
men  were  called  aft,  and  watches  were  chosen  by 
the  first  and  second  mates.  This  is  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done :  When  the  ship  leaves  home 
for  a  voyage,  the  second  mate  (who  heads  the 
captain's  watch)  has  the  first  choice;  coming 
home,  if  the  ship  has  a  new  crew,  the  mate  has 
the  first  pick  (they  can  choose  but  one  man  at  a 
time),  giving  rise  to  the  old  saying,  *'  The  captain 
takes  her  out,  but  the  mate  brings  her  home.*' 
As  soon  as  the  watches  were  arranged,  those  in 
the  starboard,  or  second  mate's  watch,  took  their 
traps  in  the  starboard  forecastle,  while  the  port 
watch  took  the  port  forecastle.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  starboard  watch  came  on  deck  to  remain  un- 
til twelve,  when  they  were  relieved  by  the  port 
watch.  The  time  on  board  ship  is  divided  into 
watches,  thus :  the  four  hours  from  twelve  to  four 
o'clock  in  the  daytime,  are  called  the  afternoon 
watch;  from  four  to  six,  the  first  dog-watch; 
from  six  to  eight,  the  second  dog-watch ;  from 
eight  to  twelve  (midnight),  the  first  watch  ;  from 
twelve  to  four,  the  mid  watch ;  from  four  to 
eight,  the  morning  watch ;  and  from  eight  to 
twelve,  the  forenoon  watch  ;  the  four  hours  from 
four  o'clock  to  eight  in  the  evening,  are  divided 
into  two  watches,  so  the  watches  change  each 
day ;  those  having  the  eight  hours  on  deck  one 
night,  have  the  eight  hours  below  the  next.   You 


see,  sailors  have  but  four  hoars  sleep  at  a  tioK 
while  at  sea,  even  when  not  called  oat  dorii^ 
their  watch  below,  as  they  very  oft^i  are,  to  as- 
sist in  any  sudden  emergency. 

Our  passage  to  San  Francisco  was  rather  vofl 
of  incident,  we  having  had  fine  weather  neail; 
all  the  time ;  we  doubled  C4&pe  Horn  withoal 
putting  a  reef  in  our  topsails,  and  the  day  m 
sighted  the  Diego  Ramirez  (two  rocks  to  tke 
southward  and  westward  of  the  Horn),  we  had 
our  miun-sky-sail  set  We  didn't  reef  topsifli 
from  the  day  we  left  Sandy  Hook  until  the  dsj 
after  we  got  the  northeast  trade-winda  in  tiie  Pi> 
cific  We  were  becalmed  for  eight  days  on  tk 
line  in  the  Pacific,  otherwise  we  would  have 
made  the  passage  in  less  than  cMie  hundred  dan. 
One  day  while  becalmed,  and  lying  ^  just  liket 
paiuted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean,**  the  mats  and 
I  were  sitting  on  the  spare  spars,  smoking,  win 
he  proposed  we  should  jump  overboard,  swim  of 
a  short  distance,  and  see  how  the  ship  looked  tt 
sea.  We  put  a  ladder  over  the  aide,  to  get  tip 
by,  threw  off  our  shoes  and  hats,  got  up  on  die 
rail,  and  overboard  we  went  We  swam  perhapi 
forty  or  fifty  yards,  turned  rounds  and  were  sor- 
veying  the  ship  from  decks  to  truck,  notictDg  the 
set  of  her  sails,  the  appearance  of  her  riggii^ 
and  admiring  the  beauty  of  her  bulL  The  cap* 
tain  was  on  the  poop  when  we  jumped  over- 
board, sitting  on  the  starboard  bumpkin,  cmtts^ 
some  fancy  thing  with  his  jack-knife  (he  cooii 
make  beautiful  things  with  that  jack-knife)  while 
we  were  in  the  water.  I  noticed  him  walks^ 
around  near  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  lookii^ 
astern,  as  if  he  saw  something.  Presenily  ke 
came  to  the  rail,  and  sung  out,  ^  Ton  chaps  U 
better  come  aboard ;  there's  a  black  fin  sbovs 
astern  occasionally." 

I  thought  for  an  instant  the  blood  in  my  veins 
had  tum^  to  ice.  I  gave  a  glance  at  the  maie, 
and  saw  he  was  as  pale  as  so  sunbamt  a  umi 
could  be ;  his  lips  were  compressed,  and  as  b)« 
as  gulf  water ;  how  /  looked  I  don't  know,  but 
how  I /eft  I'll  never  forget  We  both  atmck  oat 
for  the  ship  like  persons  swimming  for  their  lives, 
as  we  thought  we  were ;  it  seemed  to  roe  I  maie 
no  way  through  the  water,  and  would  never  reaek  | 
the  ship's  side ;  the  mate  was  a  little  ahead  d  j 
me,  and  I  had  to  wait  for  him  to  get  on  the  hd-  i 
der.  While  hanging  on  to  the  man-rope  waiting 
for  him  to  get  out  of  my  way,  I  imagined  I  oodi 
feel  the  shark's  nose  agMinst  my  legs  ;  and  s 
great  was  my  terror,  I  groaned  "  O  God !  '  Tk 
mate,  thinking  the  shark  had  hold  of  me^  I^oti 
over  and  grabbed  a  handful  of  my  luur,  and  sc*- 
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uallj  lifted  me  out  of  the  water  on  the  ladder 
beside  him,  when  we  scrambled  on  deck,  breath- 
less with  fnght  and  exertion,  to  find  the  captain 
laughing  as  if  he  would  split ;  he  hadn't  seen 
vaj  black  fin,  but  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
joke  to  scare  us.  If  the  quality  of  the  joke  was 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  scare,  no  bet- 
ter joke  was  ever  perpetrated.  I  have  never 
been  overboard  at  sea  since,  and  think  when  I  do 
gn,  it  will  be  on  compulsion.  Many  a  hearty 
laugh  the  mate  and  I  had  over  tliat  fright,  and 
we  often  tried  to  think  of  some  way  to  square 
yards  with  ^  the  old  man,*'  but  we  never  got  the 
chance  to  pay  bim  offl 

Wo  arrived  off  Vallejo  Street  Wharf,  in  San 
FnincisGO,  in  the  one  hundredth  and  sixth  day 
afier  leaving  New  York,  having  made,  by  a  num- 
ber of  days,  the  best  passage  of  that  year.  The 
morning  after  our  arrival  we  hauled  in  to  the 
wharf,  made  the  ship  fast,  and  in  ten  minutes  the 
crew  had  left,  bag  and  baggage.  San  Francisco 
Ib  an  American  port,  as  you  know,  and  an  Amer- 
lean  ship's  crew  can  leave  in  any  home  port,  if 
they  see  fit  to  do  it.  We  wero  no  sooner  secured 
to  the  whar^  than  the  stevedore's  gang  were  on 
board,  getting  their  purchases  ready  for  discharg- 
ing the  cargo.  After  our  cargo  was  all  out,  we 
took  in  stone  ballast,  and  then  went  out  in  the 
stream,  to  save  wharfage  by  lying  at  anchor,  —  the 
mate,  cook,  steward,  and  myself,  being  the  only 
persons  of  the  crew  on  board.  The  CHptam  was 
on  shore,  except  at  night ;  and  the  second  mate, 
a  worthless  fellow,  had  been  discharged  inmiedi- 
atsly  on  our  arrival,  and  I  was  made  second  mate. 
One  night  the  captain  came  on  board  and  told  the 
mate  and  me  he  had  chartered  the  ship  to  the 
American  Guano  Company,  to  go  to  Jarvis  Isl- 
and to  load  guano  for  New  York ;  the  ship  was 
to  call  at  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  to  take  on 
board  water  and  stores  for  the  Guano  Company  ; 
and  there  was  a  circus  company  in  the  dty  desi- 
roas  of  getting  a  ship  to  take  them  to  Honolulu. 
He  had  told  the  agents  what  he  would  take  the 
circos  for,  and  the  next  day  he  would  know 
whether  they  agreed  to  his  terms,  or  not ;  he  had 
also  left;  orders  at  a  shipping  office  for  a  crew  to 
be  shipped  at  once.  The  next  morning  we  were 
towed  back  to  the  wharf;  the  circus  people  hav- 
mg  agreed  to  the  captain's  terms,  we  got  ready  to 
■feoeive  their  traps  on  board.  On  top  of  the  bal- 
last, in  the  hold,  we  stowed  water  casks,  wagons, 
hay,  oats,  boxes  of  harness,  saddles,  and  the 
thousand  things  used  by  these  show-people ;  be- 
tween decks,  forward  the  main  hatch,  the  boxes 
containing  the  horses  were  to  be  stowed.     Aft 


the  main  hatch,  on  the  same  deck,  the  actors, 
canvasmen,  drivers,  etc.,  were  to  have  berths 
put  up  for  them ;  there  were  five  women,  and 
three  small  boys,  who  were  to  have  rooms  in  the 
after-cabin.  It  was  a  very  strange  cargo,  but  a 
very  interesting  one  to  a  youngster  like  me,  not 
yet  twenty  years  old,  and  consequently  in  the 
freshness  of  my  salad  days.  First  came  the 
wagons  to  be  shipped :  the  wheels  and  tongues 
were  taken  off,  and  the  bodies  were  protected  by 
boxes  made  of  slats ;  then  boxes  containing  har- 
ness, saddles,  canvas,  tent-poles,  seats,  and  many 
other  things,  the  names  of  which  I  never  knew ; 
then  came  the  baggage  of  the  people  —  a  mon- 
strous pile  of  trunks,  Aft;er  all  those  things 
were  snugly  stowed  awHy  in  the  ship,  the  horses 
were  brought  down,  each  one  in  a  box  by  itself; 
the  boxes  were  lined  inside,  top,  bottom,  and 
sides,  with  straw,  so  the  horee  wouldn't  be  hurt 
if  thrown  off  his  feet  by  the  motion  of  the  ship. 
The  boxes,  with  the  horses  in  them,  were 
brought  to  the  wharf  on  drays,  backed  up  near 
the  ship's  side,  a  stout  strap  or  sling  passed  round 
each  one,  the  cargo  -  purchase  hooked  into  the 
slings,  while  a  team  of  stout  horses  did  the  hoist- 
ing. The  horses  in  the  boxes  evidently  under- 
stood that  something  unusual  was  about  to  hap- 
pen, for  they  looked  and  acted  very  much  fright- 
ened. Aft^r  the  boxes  wero  hooked  on,  and  the 
team  went  ahead  hoisting  horse  and  box  in  the 
air,  the  poor  brutes  would  give  vent  to  the  most 
agonized  screams  I  ever  heard ;  but  when  they 
were  lowered  between-decks,  their  terror  was  too 
great  for  expression,  —  they  were  literally  dumb 
with  fright  After  being  hoisted  on  board,  the 
boxes  (or  stalls)  were  received  to  the  between- 
decks  in  rows,  the  horses  facing  amidships,  so 
those  having  the  care  of  them  could  pass  in 
front  of  the  stalls  to  give  them  food  and  water ; 
atid  '<  the  stock  "  (as  the  circus  people  called  the 
animals)  had  the  benefit  of  all  Uie  light  and  air 
it  was  possible  to  give  theuL  After  the  horses 
were  on  board,  the  people  came.  I  expected  to 
see  a  rough  set  of  creatures,  who  would  act  much 
like  a  lot  of  half-drunken  sailors;  but,  aft;er  hav- 
ing had  them  on  board  for  twenty  days,  we  all, 
fore  and  aft^  said  we  never  saw  a  more  orderly, 
better  behaved  crowd  in  our  lives ;  the  canvas- 
men,  hostlers,  helpers,  etc,  were  like  any  ordi- 
nary working-people ;  while  the  actors,  male  and 
female,  were  as  genteel  in  dress  and  manners  as 
one  would  wish  to  meet  in  a  three-years'  cruise. 
During  the  day-time,  while  on  the  passage  to 
Honolulu,  these  people  amused  themselves  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  —  in  making  or  taking  in  saij^ 
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bradng  yards,  or  carrying  on  any  duty  requiring 
pulling  and  hauling,  a  score  of  them  would  dap 
on  to  a  rope,  and  work  away  like  beavers  ;  they 
sang,  danced,  turned  somersaults,  played  leap- 
frog, stood  on  their  heads,  and  acted  generally 
like  a  very  careless,  happy  set  of  beings.  In 
fine  weather  the  women  of  the  party  sat  ou  deck 
with  their  sewing,  which  consisted  (if  I  remem- 
ber rightly)  of  children's  garments;  the  chap 
who  played  the  down  had  his  wife  with  him,  and 
instead  of  being  the  liveliest  bee  in  the  hive,  lie 
was  the  most  quiet,  and  spent  most  of  his  time 
conversing  with  the  captain.  He  seemed  an  ex- 
ceedingly attentive  husband,  his  wife  never  eom« 
ing  on  deck  without  his  getting  her  shawl,  or 
sun-shade,  or  finding  her  a  com^Mtable  seat,  and 
paying  all  those  nameless  little  attentions  which 
kind-hearted  men  show  to  women  and  children 
always.  On  the  twenty-first  day  after  leaving 
San  Francisco,  we  arrived  in  Honolulu,  and  the 
circas  people  went  on  shore ;  we  were  three  or 
fi>ar  days  getting  all  their  stuff  discharged.  When 
everything  was  landed,  their  tent  was  erected  in 
the  city,  and  their  performances  commenced.  I 
was  present  at  their  first  evening  entertainment, 
to  which  the  king  and  all  the  nobs  of  Honolulu 
were  invited,  and  most  of  them  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. The  king  (not  the  present  one),  I  am 
aorry  to  say,  was  exceedingly  noisy  and  disagree- 
able ;  if  a  person  of  his  color  had  nutde  so  much 
noise  at  a  circus  in  New  York,  he  would  have 
been  "put  out"  immediately.  After  we  had 
taken  on  board  some  stores,  and  a  great  many 
casks  of  water  for  the  Guano  Company,  we  left 
Honolulu  for  Jarvis  Island. 

This  island  is  in  hit.  0"*  22'  south,  long.  159^ 
51'  west ;  it  is  about  three  miles  lonc^,  a  mile 
wide,  and  the  highest  point  is  only  fifteen  feei 
above  the  sea  level ;  not  a  tree,  nor  a  blade  of 
grass  grows  on  it ;  there  is  no  fresh  water  to  be 
found,  and  it  never  rains ;  in  fact,  it  is  nothing 
but  a  coral  reef,  covered  with  guano ;  myriads  of 
sea-birds,  of  all  sizes,  buUd  their  nests  in  the 
dirt,  and  rear  their  young,  perfectly  fearless  of 
man ;  no  person  is  permitted  to  molest  the  birds, 
eggs,  or  nests.  The  little  Mother  Gary's  Ghicken 
(stormy  petrel),  no  larger  than  a  sparrow,  makes 
its  nest  alongside  the  man-of-war  hawk,  which  is 
almr>8t  as  big  as  a  goose.  While  the  females  are 
hatching  the  young,  the  male  birds  catch  fish  to 
feed  them ;  and  in  the  morning,  thousands  upon 
thousands  can  be  seen  fiying  seaward  in  search  of 
food.  The  only  people  on  the  island,  when  we 
were  there,  were  four  white  men,  ofiicers  of  the 
Company,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Sand- 


wich Islanders,  who  dug  tbe  gnano,  pot  it  is 
bags  (holding  about  one  hundred  pounds  eaek), 
and  brought  it  off  to  the  ship  in  wfaale4KiAls,  esd 
boat  carrying  a  ton.  There  is  no  harbor,  and  bb 
anchorage ;  the  ships  moor  to  large  iron  hoajx^ 
the  anchors  of  which  are  planted  in  the  dirt  ss 
the  island.  Vessels  moor  on  the  west  side^  which 
is  the  lee  of  the  island ;  and  as  the  wind  alwajs 
blows  from  the  easttward,  ships  ride  head  to  tbe 
laud,  and  quite  close  to  it  There  is  but  one 
place  where  boats  can  land,  and  only  on  dsji 
when  the  sea  is  smooth.  All  the  fteah  wato-  sal 
ioady  •zcept  fish,  are  brought  from  HoD<dula  m 
the  ships  chartered  to  load.  On  amooih  daji^ 
about  sixty  tons  of  guano  can  be  shipped,  tiie 
crew  hoisting  it  on  board,  and  trirnming  it.  It  ii 
dumped  in  the  hold  in  bulk,  and  so  strong  is  ti» 
smell  of  ammonia,  the  trimmers  (even  with  cot- 
ton in  their  nostrils,  and  mouths  covered  with  s 
wet  handkerdiief)  can  work  in  the  bold  but  si 
hour,  when  they  are  relieved  by  a  Ireah  set 
Beautiful  sea-shells  are  found  on  the  shores,  sal 
such  fishing  can  only  be  appreciated  by  being  a- 
joyed.  When  a  hook  was  thrown  overboard 
baited  or  not,  there  seemed  to  be  a  atmgg^  be- 
tween the  big  and  little  fish,  to  see  whieb  shooU 
be  caught  first ;  the  large  ones  nsually  sbd- 
ceeded  in  being  hauled  in  out  of  tbe  wet  fint 
The  Telegraph  was  the  second  ship  loaded  at  ikii 
island,  the  White  SwaBow  having  taken  away  6e 
first  cargo  before  our  arrival.  While  we  were 
loading,  two  oUier  ships  came  for  caigoes,  —  the 
RanMer  to  loud  for  Boston,  and  the  J^adt  &mk 
for  London.  The  captain  of  the  JSaek  Eamk 
had  hb  wife  with  him,  and  one  day  a  sndl 
stranger  arrived  on  board  that  ship^  Aa  it  m 
the  firat  child  ever  bom  at  the  island  (its  modKf 
was  the  first  woman  known  to  have  been  there), 
a  great  time  was  made  over  it,  — 


«  Every  ship  wh  c 
In  her  brmvett  aod  her  ban. 
As  if  fcr  a  July  6mj» 

Our  two  brass  six-pounders  were  brougbt  aft  qb 
the  quarter-deck,  and  a  salute  fired,  during  wbk^ 
we  succeeded  in  breaking  all  tbe  panea  of  glaot 
in  the  cabin,  and  demolishing  the  greater  pen  ti 
the  crockery  in  the  pantry.  The  officers  of  the 
Company  gave  a  dinner,  to  which  all  tlie  captaisi 
and  first  mates  were  bidden,  while  the  aeoood  sad 
third  mates  amused  themselves  getting  in  caijb 
But  at  last  the  last  ton  of  guano  required  to  oo» 
plete  our  cargo  was  boisted  on  board,  the  M 
rounded  up  two  blocks,  and  the  crew  gave  Ihni 
cheers.  One  whole  day  we  took  to  dean  sfcf 
inside  and  out,  then  unmoored,  and  sailed  aw^h 
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Hie    captain  was  fearfbl  our  wood  and  water 
■roaldn't  last  us  to  New  York,  so  he  concluded  to 
go  to  FanuiDg's  Island  for  a  supply.  Faiming's  is 
to  the  north  and  eastward  of  Jaryis  Island,  in  lat. 
S*   52'  north,  long.  158*    22'  west;  it  is  occu- 
pied bj  a  company  of  Englishmen,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  mauu&cture  of  cocoa-nut-oil.     The 
island   is  in  shape  like  a  horse-shoe ;  inside  the 
horse-shoe,  or  island,  is  a  large  lagoon,  with  the 
opening  to  the  east,  but  the  water  is  too  shallow 
to    accommodate   any  but  small  vessels.      The 
£nglish  people  have  brought  here  some  two  hun- 
dr^  South  Sea  Islanders,  who  gather  the  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  do  all  the  labor  of  making  the  oil ; 
nothing  grows  on  the  island  but  cocoa-nut-trees 
and  cactus,  but  excellent  fresh  water  can  be  ob- 
tained by  sinking  a  barrel  anywhere.     Each  per- 
son, man  or  woman,  has  to  gather  one  thousand 
nuts  a  week,  shell,  and  put  them  in  a  large  vat, 
where  they  remain  until  they  become  rancid,  when 
they    are   pressed,  and   the   oil    barreled;   then 
it  is  ready  for  market     It  is  used  in  tropical  cli- 
mates to  bum,  but  in  cold  weather  it  becomes 
hard.     The  islanders  who  are  brought  here  are 
not  paid  for  their  labor  in  money,  but  in  yards  of 
cloth,  the  Englishmen  taking  good  care  the  value 
of  money  is  not  explained  to  thenL     They  are  a 
fine-looking  race  (at  least,  those  we  saw),  large, 
and  well  funned,  with  brown  eyes,  fine  teeth,  and 
straight  hair.     They  wear  no  clothes,  unless  a 
atrip  of  doth   around  the   loins  can  be  called 
clothes.     In  color,  the  darkest  were  copper-col- 
ored, 8ome  being  very  nearly  white,  —  the  women, 
as  a  general  thing,  being  lighter-colored  than  the 
men,  and   quite    handsome.      The   children,    of 
which  there  were  hordes,  went  entirely  naked ; 
the  food  of  these  people  consisted  of  cocoa-nuts, 
fish  (which  they  ate  raw),  and  occasionally  roast 
pork,  they  having  a  breed  of  queer-looking  black 
hogs.    When  our  ship  arrived,  swarms  of  men, 
women,  and  children  swam  off  to  us,  climbed  on 
deck,  and  chattered  about  everything  they  saw, 
like  80  many  monkeys.     Our  quarter-deck  cap- 
stan, with  its  polished  brass  ornaments,  was  an 
object  of  never-failing  curiosity  and  delight  to 
them;  and  from  the   awe  with  which  they  ap- 
proached it,  I  imagine  tliey  considered  it  some 
sacred  altar,  or  shrine.     They  were  also  very  cu- 
rious about  our  clothes,  the  women,  particularly, 
coming  up  and  examining  anything  we  had  on,  in 
the  most  matter-of-fkct  manner,  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  friends  to  any  article  of  wearing  apparel 
which  pleased   them.     The   afler-cabin   of    the 
Tdeffraph  was  very  nicely  fitted  up ;  the  wood- 
work was  curled  maple  and  mahogany  ;  the  fur- 


niture in  green  velvet,  and  a  very  nice  carpet  on 
the  deck;  the  bulk-head,  or  partition  between 
the  two  cabins,  was  a  large  mirror.  Some  of  the 
women  were  shown  this  place,  and  it  was  amus- 
ing to  see  their  astonishment.  At  first  tbey 
wouldn't  go  in,  thinking  the  carpet  wasn't  made 
to  walk  on ;  the  state-rooms  delighted  them  also. 
One  young  girl  was  taken  up  to  the  mirror,  and, 
seeing  her  reflection,  she  tried  to  embrace  it ;  she 
couldn't  understand  why  she  could  see,  and  not 
feel  her  image ;  she  squatted  down  on  the  car- 
pet, and  talked  to  herself  in  the  glass  in  a  soft, 
cooing  voice,  very  pleasant  to  hear.  When  our 
men  went  on  shore  to  get  wood  and  water,  the 
islanders  wouldn't  permit  them  to  do  anything, 
but  filled  the  casks,  and  loaded  the  boats  with 
wood  and  cocoa-nuts,  seeming  delighted  to  do  any 
service  for  the  strangers.  We  made  them  some 
little  presents,  the  only  thing  we  were  allowed  to 
give  them  being  either  clothes  or  doth.  I  will 
never  forget  being  shown  about  their  little  vil- 
lage of  huts  by  a  young  girl,  perhaps  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  old,  dressed  in  an  old  calico  shirt, 
and  Ftraw  hat  of  mine.  She  was  as  well  pleased 
with  her  outfit  as  any  American  belle  would  have 
been  with  a  five  thousand  dollar  camel's  hair 
shawl,  and  the  other  rigging  to  match.  My  na- 
tive friend  took  me  to  see  a  middle-aged  woman 
(her  mother,  I  suppose),  who  gave  me  cocoa-nut 
milk  to  drink,  and  did  the  genteel  thing.  I  have 
always  had  an  idea  the  old  lady  was  somewhat 
disappointed  that  I  did  not  present  her  with  such  a 
costume  as  had  been  bestowed  upon  her  daughter. 
The  English  people  on  the  island  were  very  kind, 
doing  everything  in  tlieir  power  to  make  oar 
visit  as  pleasant  as  possible :  they  gave  us  fine 
logs  of  cocoa-wood,  from  which  we  made  canes ; 
and  the  captain,  assisted  by  the  carpenter,  made 
two  bf  auUful  hand-sleds  from  this  wood ;  it  is 
susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish,  and  looks  a  lit* 
tie  like  rosewood,  but  lighter  in  color.  I  imagine 
those  two  sleds  created  a  vast  amount  of  admira- 
tion in  the  little  New  Hampshire  village,  where 
his  two  boys  lived.  Five  days  we  were  at  Tan- 
ning's Island,  and  then  we  sailed  for  home.  We 
passed  many  islands,  some  being  inhabited  by 
cannibals,  others  by  birds  only.  For  weeks  we 
only  sailed  in  the  day-time,  lying  to  at  night,  as 
the  charts  of  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  cannot 
be  relied  on.  We  gradually  worked  out  of  those 
dangerous  waters,  and  cracked  on  sail  night  and 
day  to  make  up  lost  time. 

We  had  made  everything  snug  for  our  passage 
around  the  Horn,  before  we  got  where  we  might 
expect  bad  weather ;  our  boats,  even,  were  in  on 
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deck,  fur  fear  the  high  seas  might  stave  them  in 
while  haDgiiig  at  the  davits.  When  within  a  de- 
gree of  the  latitude  of  the  Horn,  we  were  reefing 
the  upper  innintop  sail  one  very  cold  day,  ju»t 
after  a  snow-storm.  I  was  out  on  the  lee  yard- 
arm  to  pass  the  ear-ring,  and  one  of  my  watch 
(a  Dane)  was  next  me.  I  was  sitting  astride  the 
yanl,  wliile  the  other  chHp  wa-*  on  the  foot-rope ; 
all  at  once  ihe  sail  gave  a  great  flap,  the  leech- 
rope  hit  the  Dane  in  the  hrea'^t,  knocked  him  off 
the  yard,  and  down  he  went  into  the  peething 
sea.  I  saw  him  go^  and,  looking  aft,  yelled,  ^  Man 
overboanl !  '*  The  only  persons  on  deck  were 
the  captain,  mate,  carpenter,  and  man  at  the 
wheel.  The  mate  saw  the  Dane  fall,  and  run- 
ning aft  to  the  binnacle  where  two  old-fashioned 
lite-preservers  were  kept,  he  seized  one,  threw  it 
to  the  man,  who  luckily  canglit  it.  The  ship  had 
lower  fore  and  mizzen  top  .^^ails,  reefe<l  foresail,  and 
maintop  sail  on  her.  Under  this  sail  we  wore 
ship,  and  stood  back  for  tlie  man ;  we  having  a 
lookout  aloft  to  keep  sight  of  him,  and  tell  as 
how  to  steer  to  And  him,  although  I  am  sui-e  we 
could  h.ive  known  about  where  he  was,  from 
the  number  of  albatiosses  and  Cape  pigeons 
swooping  around  the  spot.  When  the  ship  liad 
got  quite  near  him,  the  boat  (with  its  crew  in  it) 
was  hoisted  out,  and  away  we  went,  now  tossed 
high  up  by  the  heavy  sea,  then  down,  down  in 
the  trough  of  it,  so  far  we  couldn't  see  the  ship's 
m>«8ts.  When  we  reached  him  he  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  could  have  kept  above  the  water 
but  a  short  time  longer.  He  couldn't  speak 
when  we  hauled  him  into  the  boat,  but  lay  on  the 
bottom,  still  clinging  to  the  life-preserver  with 
the  clutch  of  a  drowning  man.  We  had  a  hard 
pull  of  it  back  to  the  ship  against  the  wind  and 
sea ;  the  spray  wet  us  to  the  skin,  and  how  cold 
it  was.  When  we  finally  got  alongside  the  ship, 
the  men  on  deck  were  all  reaily  to  hoist  us  on 
board  the  moment  the  boat  was  hooked  on ;  they 
ran  us  up  above  the  rail,  out  of  reach  of  the 
waves,  by  the  yard  tackle ;  then  clapped  on  the 
stay,  swung  us  on  boanl,  lowered  away,  and  there 
we  were  on  deck.  The  ship  was  put  on  her 
course,  and  while  the  boat's  crew  were  getting  on 
dry  clothes,  some  men  had  the  Dane  on  the  gal- 
ley floor,  strippotl  of  his  wet  garments,  a  glass  of 
hot,  stiff  grog  down  his  throat,  and  rubbing  him 
as  though  they  were  trying  to  rub  the  skin  off. 
Four  hours  after,  he  was  around  deck  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  This  mau  had  been  in  Cali- 
fornia some  years,  and  by  hard  work,  and  harder 
living,  had  saved  six  thousand  dollars,  for  which 


the  captain  had  a  check  to  get  the  money  in  Kev 
York.  He  had  concluded  to  go  home  to  Da- 
mark,  where  his  little  pile  would  be  quite  a  for- 
tune,  and  live  among  his  friends.  He  had  shipped, 
not  only  to  save  his  passage-money,  but  he  w» 
getting  forty  dollars  a  month  from  the  ship. 
When  he  arrived  in  New  York,  he  was  going  to 
ship  for  Liverpool  or  London,  and  so  get  neir 
home,  while  earning  wages  all  the  time. 

The  day  after  he  had  been  saved  from  drown- 
ing, he  was  at  the  wheel  in  the  morning  waicfa. 
I  walked  up  to  the  binnacle,  looked  at  the  cnoi- 
pass,  and  then  said,  ^  What  did  you  think  wha 
you  found  your-elf  overboanl  ?  ^ 

"Veil,  you  see,  Mr.  Gasket,  de  first  ting  I 
don't  know  what's  de  matter  mit  me  ;  den,  when 
I  see  myself  overpoart,  I  tink  I  was  vork  so  hart 
for  dem  tousant  dollar  to  go  home  mit;  and  now, 
—  Schorgel  I  goin'  to  drown  myself;  'twas  too 
pad.  Den  dem  pirds  dey  dry  to  eat  mine  h^^ 
but  I  vite  um  till  I  see  de  poat  come,  ven  I  fed 
so  goot  und  happy,  I  don't  know  noting  more 
till  1  was  in  de  galley.  Mr.  Gasket,  I  tank  God 
Almighty  for  dat ; "  then,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flei'ticm,  he  said,  ''  and  1  tank  <le  captain  too." 

We  had  bad  weather,  but  fair  winds,  until  we 
got  nearly  up  to  the  latitude  of  the  River  Ls 
Platte;  fjnom  there  to  Sandy  Hook  we  had  fine 
weather  and  variable  winds. 

On  the  night  of  July  Hxth  our  eyes  were  de- 
lighted with  the  sight  of  Baruesrat  Light,  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast ;  then  the  Highland  Lights 
came  in  sight,  and  we  took  a  pilot  from  boat  No. 
8.  At  daylight  a  tug-boat  came  oot  to  us.  tods 
ns  in  tow,  and  at  half-past  nine  the  Tdegrofik 
was  fast  alongside  Ford's  Whaif  in  Brooklyn,  just 
one  year  from  the  day  she  left  Wall  Street  Whaif 
in  New  York. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  secured,  the  crew  left; 
the  mate  and  I  cleared  up  decks  as  well  as  ve 
could.  After  which,  I  dressed  myself  in  mj 
'*  go-ashores,**  bade  the  mate  telegrapli  to  me 
at  Round  Bay  when  the  ship's  crew  were  to  be 
paid  off,  got  an  express-wagon  to  take  my  donkej 
to  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  depot,  and  thea 
went  over  to  New  York  to  see  my  brother  be- 
fore going  home.  I  went  home  that  nigttt  and 
found  my  friends  all  well.     The  next  morniiii  I 

saw   Ed  W ,  Joe  C ,  and  Billy  H . 

£d  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  brought  that  ^  n^- 
ing  pup ;  "  Joe  asked  for  his  ^  ring-tailed  roarer;' 

and  Billy  H said  he  "shon]dn*t  have  ik: 

red -headed  parrot,  if  it  swore;  so  I  needst 
bring  it  down*" 
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ROCKING   THE    CRADLE. 


BY  M.  ANGIER  ALDBN. 


Jamie*8  blue  eyes  were  open  wide, 

And  Sue  could  do  nothing  to  make  him  sleep; 
Ev'ry  way  he  knew,  the  little  rogue  tried 

To  make  her  play  with  him  at  "  Peep." 

Sue  by  the  cradle  sat,  nor  smiled, 
And  rocked,  unmindful  of  his  play  ; 

*•  Jamie,"  she  said,  "  you  naughty  child  I 
Aren't  you  going  lo  sleep  to-day  ?  " 

Her  dollies  were  waiting  to  take  a  ride,  — 
Nellie  and  Nora,  Fanny  and  Flo,  — 

And  here  she  must  sit  by  the  cradle  side  f 
**  My  darlingest  dollies,  you  cannot  go." 


Pussy  cat  purring,  woke  from  her  nap  ; 

Up  with  a  terrible  yawn  she  rose, 
Jumped  with  a  plump  right  into  Sue*s  lap, 

Rubbing  Sue's  face  with  the  tip  of  her  nose. 

"  Get  away,  Pussy !  don't  bother  me  now  ; 

You've  tumbled  my  dress,  and  you  scratch  my 
face 
In  trying  to  kiss,  for  yon  don't  know  how. 
Do  you  hear  what  I  say  ?   You're  out  of  your 
place." 

Pussy  cat  blinked,  and  a  gleam  of  surprise 
Stole  out  at  Sue  from  her  greenish  gray  eyes ; 
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She  felt  her  reoepdon  not  quite  eamme  H  fautj 
And  paused,  uudetermiued  to  stay  or  to  ga 

But  a  very  wise  cat^  she  guessed  what  it  was 
That  made  laughing  Sue  so  unkind  ; 

So,  curling  her  tail  up,  and  licking  her  paws. 
To  stay  she  quite  made  up  her  mind. 


**  Very  likely,"  said  Puss,  **  there's  a  dlfTereiiGe  in 

game; 
If  the  birds  are  the  best»  why  they're  not  to 

blame." 

<*  What  else  do  you  think  ?     Come,  hasten  and 

tell; 
In  thinking  so  much,  yoa  ou^t  to  tliink  welL' 


^  I  think  of  the  pantry,  that  tempting  retreat. 
Where  oftentimes  cats  on  the  sly 


**  Did  you  speak  to  me.  Fussy  ? "  asked  Sue  in 

surprise. 
'^  To  be  sure  I  did,"  pussy  cat  calmly  replies. 
^  But  I  never  knew  kittens  or  cats  that  could    May  manage  to  get  them  a  morsel  of  meat, 

speak."  Or  chicken-bone  out  of  the  pie." 

'^  Or  that  rats  "  said  Miss  Pussy,  **  could  do  aught 

but  squeak."  ^  No  wonder  you  blink,  to  conless  that  you  think 

Upon  nothing  but  plunder  and  pelf; 
^  But  why   have  you   never   thus   spoken   be-    Twere  better  by  fiir  to  be  just  as  cats  are, 

fore  ?  Than  to  think,  and  think  all  of  yoiinel£" 

Why  always  mew  to  be  let  in  at  the  door? 

Why  not  say  *  please,'  when  you  ask  for  a  drink  ?    If  Puss  could  have  laughed,  I  think   that  she 
And,  Puss,  if    yon   talk,  of  course  you  must  would; 

think."  She  had  some  politeness — perhaps  that  ahe  oonld. 


^  Of  course,"  said  Miss  Pussy,  ^  my  thoughts  are 

most  deep, 
I  think  all  the  time  that  you  think  Fm  asleep." 

**  Then  you  think  much  more  than  ever  I  do ; 
Of  what  do  you  think  ?  "  asked  wondering  Sue. 

«  What  do  I  think  ?  " 

With  a  very  grave  wink ; 
^  How  many  birds  I  shall  get  from  the  nests 
Built  in  the  pines  by  the  Robin-redbreasts." 

**  Horrible  Pussy !  I  do  not  believe 
That  ffou  ever  caught  birds,  —  and  it's  wrong  to 
deceive." 

Pu9sy  cat  deigned  no  reply  but  a  blink. 
And  looking  quite  wise,  continued :  ^  I  think 
How  I  will  cautiously  follow  the  mole, 
Creeping  unconsciously  on  to  his  hole ; 
How  I  will  fondle  the  dear  little  mice. 
Breaking  their  bones  for  them  handy  and  nice." 

'^  Poor  little  mice !  but  they're  mischievous  things ; 
Beside,  they   can't   sing,  and   they've   not   any 
wings." 


*^  If  cats  are  to  be  so  unselfish,  I  pray. 
Shouldn't  children  endeav<^  to  show  them  ths 
way? 

Now,  little  Miss  Sue, 

I  fancy  thai  you 

Think  as  much  of  yourself 

As  you  say  that  I  da 
Else  why  did  you  sigh,  and  look  ready  to  weep 
When  you  found  you  must  try  and  rock  Jainis 
to  sleep?" 

**  For  my  dolls,"  replied  Sue,  "  for  my  darfingi  I 

sighed. 
To  think  they  must  wait,  and  so  long,  for  thdr 

ride ; 
I'd  never  kill  birds,  though  I'd  nothing  to  eat, 
Or  steal  from  the  pantry  a  morsel  of  meat." 

Puss,  washing  her  face,  showed  no  signs  of  ahame^ 
I  doubt  if  she  felt  any  cause  for  the  same. 
While  she  had  been  talking,  his  game  of  **  Be* 

peep" 
Little  Jamie  forgot,  and  had  fiillen  asleep. 
Now  peacefully  dreaming,  unconacioya  he  lav 
That  Sue  had  ceased  rocking  and  gone  to  her 

play. 
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A  CHAIN  OF   STORIES. 


BY  F.  JOHNSON. 


THE   stork's    story. 

At  a  oozy  nook  Id  the  middle  of  a  large  for- 
est, on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  there  sat,  once 
upon  a  time,  a  fox  and  a  badger,  basking  in  the 
warm  sunshine.  At  no  great  distance  from  them, 
OD  a  tree,  there  sat  a  magpie,  uttering  every  now 
and  then  her  shrill  notes,  to  which  she  beat  time 
with  her  long  tail,  seeming  convinced  that  no 
vocal  music  in  the  world  could  rival  hers. 

''Come,  sit  by  us.  Magpie,"  said  the  Fox. 
*^  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  us.  Let  us  have  a 
little  chat." 

The  Magpie  flew  toward  them,  and  sat  down 
on  tho  lowest  branch  of  a  tree,  quite  close  to 
them.  At  the  same  time  a  stork  approached, 
and  commenced  then  pacing  up  and  down  at  no 
great  distance  from  them.  The  Fox  called  him 
too,  and  said  then,  ^  I  want  to  make  a  proposi- 
tion to  all  of  you.  We  do  not  meet  every  day 
io  this  manner ;  let  us,  therefore,  tell  each  other 
some  interesting  stories.  I  am  sure  each  of  us 
must  know  something,  of  which  the  others  are 
ignorant." 

"  Very  well,  very  well,"  cried  the  Magpie,  rais- 
ing her  tail ;  ^  let  me  begin  immediately." 

**  Pardon  me,  Magpie,"  said  the  Fox ;''  I  be- 
lieve we  will  let  the  Stork  speak  first.  This  Mr. 
Long-bill  has  recently  returned  from  foreign 
parts,  where  he  has  doubtless  heard  and  seen  a 
great  many  novel  and  curious  things." 

*^  You  do  me  too  much  honor,"  said  the  Stork, 
gravely  glancing  at  the  other  animals  ;  '*  let  me 
reflect  a  little."  He  drew  up  one  of  his  legs, 
and  stood  on  the  other.  Thereupon  he  began  as 
follows :  — 

*^  When  I  returned  from  Africa  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  the  long  trip  across  the  Mediterranean 
commenced  tiring  me,  I  saw  at  a  distance  a  ship, 
toward  which  I  flew ;  and,  on  reaching  her,  I  sat 
down  on  the  mast  in  order  to  repose.  As  soon 
as  the  sailors  of  tlie  crew  perceived  me,  they  in- 
vited me  very  kindly  to  come  down  to  them,  — 
which  I  did.  My  arrival  seemed  to  gladden 
them ;  for  a  man  with  a  round  belly,  who  wore 
an  apron,  and  who  was  probably  the  cook,  fetched 
me,  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  frogs  on  board,  a 
large  piece  of  mutton,  —  they  having  just  killed 
a  fkt  sheep.  I  partook  of  it  with  great  relish  ; 
and  when  I  had  finished  my  repast,  I  had  to  tell 


the  crew  of  my  long  voyage,  and  of  the  palatable 
African  frogs,  and  of  the  immense  swamps  where 
they  live  and  grow  fat.  While  listening  to  me 
with  close  attention,  they  all  at  once  beheld  an 
enormous  fish  with  a  large  beUy,  and  its  mouth 
wide  open,  swimming  toward  us,  as  if  it  were 
bent  upon  swallowing  the  whole  ship.  '  Wait, 
wait,  my  fine  fellow,'  exclaimed  the  fat  man  who 
wore  the  apron,  *  we  will  catch  you  very  quick  1 ' 
^  So  saying,  he  hastened  to  the  kitchen,  and 
returned  presently  with  a  large  piece  of  mutton, 
which  he  had  stuck  on  a  large  iron  hook,  and 
fastened  to  a  thick  rope.  The  piece  of  mutton 
was  now  thrown  overboard.  In  a  moment  the 
fish  had  swallowed  it ;  but  it  found  out  too  late 
that  the  iron  hook  had  caught  in  its  throat,  and 
that  it  was  unable  to  free  itself  from  it  It  now 
commenced  jerking  and  straining  the  rope,  and 
whipped  the  water  so  violently,  that  the  spray 
covered  the  whole  deck ;  but  the  fish  was  caught. 


The  sailors  quickly  pulled  it  on  board,  and  killed 
it.  <  Sir  Stork,'  they  said,  laughing,  <  you  shall 
also  have  a  fine  piece  of  it.' 

^  They  then  attacked  the  fish  with  their  knives, 
—  ripped  open  its  belly,  and  took  out  the  guts. 
All  at  once  a  wonderfully  thin  voice  was  heard 
to  cry  out,  '  Open,  open  !  here,  here  I '  All  the 
sailors  looked  around,  and  nobody  knew  where 
the  voice  had  come  from.  But,  when  they  con- 
tinued cutting  the  fish  asunder,  the  voice  cried 
out  again,  *  Take  care,  take  care  1  Don't  cut 
me ! '  —  *  Boys,'  said  the  Cook,  *  I  believe  the  lit- 
tle voice  proceeds  from  the  stomach  1 ' 

^  And  such  proved  to  be  the  case.  When  they 
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had  carefully  opened  the  stomach  of  the  fish,  who 
do  you  think  emerged  from  it  ?  A  little  fellow, 
who  elbowed  lib  way  out  of  it,  and  jumped  on 
the  floor.  The  sailors,  who  had  been  so  busily 
engaged  in  opening  the  fish,  dropped  their  knives 
in  8urpri:te  and  terror,  and  stood  staring  at  one 
another.  The  little  man  wiped  his  eyes  and  stag- 
gered, for  he  was  as  yet  unable  to  stand  firmly 
on  his  legs.  But  the  cook,  seeing  how  dirty 
the  little  fellow  had  become  in  the  stomach  of  the 
fish,  put  him  quickly  into  a  bucket  full  of  warm 
water,  and  washed  him  until  he  was  entirely  clean. 
It  was  not  till  now  that  the  little  man  seemed  to 
>  be  perfectly  at  ea*<e ;  he  put  his  little  hat  jaun- 
tily on  his  head,  pressed  one  of  his  hands  to  his 
side,  and  laid  the  other  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
lie  then  bowed  gracefully,  and  said  politely, 
^  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  important  service  you  have 
rendered  to  me ;  I  assure  you/  he  added,  point- 
ing to  the  belly  of  the  fish,  <  I  could  not  have 
stood  it  in  there  much  longer.' 

^  '  For  God*s  sake,  sir,  tell  us,  how  did  you 
get  into  th»  belly  of  the  fish  ? '  said  the  Cook« 
'  Be^^ides,  we  should  like  to  know  what  country 
you  come  from.' 

^  <  First  give  me  something  to  eat  and  drink,' 
said  the  little  man,  *  I  will  then  tell  you  every- 
thing. O,  I  have  had  to  sufier  a  great  deal  from 
hunger  and  thirst.' 

'"  The  Cook  thereupon  set  some  dishes  before 
the  little  man,  who  partook  of  the  viands  with 
the  utmost  relish.  After  appeasing  his  hunger, 
he  began  as  follows  :  — 

^  *  My  parents  had  four  children,  of  whom  I 
was  the  youngest ;  and  you  fee,  gentlemen,  that 
my  stature  has  remained  somewliat  short  Nev- 
ertheless, I  felt,  ever  since  my  childhood,  the 
most  irresistible  longing  to  travel,  so  that  my 
parenu  were  scarcely  able  to  keep  me  at  home. 
I  attempted  repeatedly  to  run  away  into  the 
wide,  wide  world ;  but  every  time  I  lost  my  way 
at  no  great  distance  from  my  father's  bouse,  — 
once  in  the  woods,  and  another  time  in  a  corn- 
field, among  the  tall  stalks.  The  third  time,  I 
fell  into  a  puddle,  where  I  should  have  surely 
perished  but  for  the  assistance  of  a  peasant,  who 
had  witnessed  my  mishap,  and  extricated  me 
frv>m  my  dangerous  predi<-ament  Every  time  I 
attempted  to  run  away,  I  was  taken  home  asrain. 

*'*  Ah,'  thoujrht  I,  *  it  will  be  better  for  me  to 
wait  a  year  or  two ;  I  shall  then  be  older,  and 
better  able  to  travel.  When  I  was  two  years 
older  I  went  one  day  to  a  neighbor  of  ours,  a 
tailor,  whom  I  had  visited  oftentimes.     A  man, 


who  was  travelling  a  great  deal,  had  given  the 
tailor  a  waistcoat  to  mend  ;  and  while  waiting  ioi 
it»  he  had  sat  down  behind  the  stove,  and  fallen 
asleep.  I  uttered  not  a  word,  but  climbed  se- 
cretly up  the  chair,  and  slipped  softly  into  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat.  When  the  waistcoat 
had  been  mended,  the  stranger  paid  f<ir  it,  and 
went  away  without  noticing  that  I  was  iu  his 
pocket 

^  *  It  was  not  long  before  he  entered  a  large 
carriage,  to  which  four  horses  had  been  pnt,  and 
ordered  the  coachman  to  start  We  droTe  very 
rapidly ;  shortly  afterward  fresh  horses  were  pot 
to  the  carriage,  and  we  pressed  on  without  halt- 
ing anywhere.  I  was  now  in  my  proper  ele- 
ment. The  stranger  leaned  back  in  a  comer  of 
the  carriage,  and  fell  asleep.  I  tlien  put  my  head 
out  of  the  pocket,  and  gazed  to  the  right  and  left 
upon  the  mountains  and  meadows,  the  towns  and 
villages,  which  we  passed  by  ;  and  I  said  to  my- 
self, "•  One  cannot  be  a  man  without  having  seen 
the  worid." 

**  *  We  pressed  on  for  three  days,  night  and 
day,  and  I  was  all  the  time  very  comfortahle  in 
my  warm  hiding-place.  Only  hunger  tormented 
me  a  great  deal,  and  I  did  not  venture  to  inform 
the  stranger  of  my  presence.  On  the  third  even- 
ing we  crossed  a  broad  river  in  a  city  containing 
a  large  church,  with  a  very  tall  steeple.  All  the 
passengers  alighted  there;  and  the  stranger,  in 
whose  breast-pocket  I  was  concealed,  ant  dovi 
in  a  room  to  take  supper.  O,  how  I  longed  to 
partake  of  it  I  How  it  added  to  my  mvenooB 
hunger,  to  see  him  eat  with  keen  relish  lai]ge 
pieces  of  savory  roast  meat,  and  salad  and  pota- 
toes, with  which  he  drank  a  great  deal  of  win^ 
He  then  lay  down  in  a  comer  and  fell  aakepu 
Tlie  waiters  did  not  seem  to  notice  that  he  was 
still  in  the  room,  for  the  last  of  them,  on  going 
out,  took  the  candle  with  him.  As  the  room  was 
very  dark  now,  I  ventured  to  sally  forth  from  ny 
hiding-place,  and,  impelled  by  my  ravenoua  him- 
ger,  I  slipped  out  of  the  door,  and  tried  to  find 
some  focjd.  I  crept  softly  from  door  to  door,  and 
finally  arrived  at  a  room  from  which,  the  door 
being  only  ajar,  a  veij  savory  and  itppeiizing 
odor  penetrated  to  me.  I  slipped  noiselessly  mHi 
it,  and,  groping  my  way  between  all  sons  of 
cases  and  boxes,  I  suddenly  touched  sometldi^ 
edible.  It  was  large  and  round,  and  its  an^ 
indicated  tliat  mince-meat  was  concealed  widtf 
the  baked  crust  I  quiekly  drew  my  aword^  a&i 
it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  a 
raising  the  lid.  But  ah !  how  nicelj  1  cooli 
now  appease  my  appetite !    The  whole  Uiing  im 
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full  of  spiced  mince-meat,  mixed  with  pieces  of 
goose  liver.  I  cut  off  a  large  piece,  and  feasted 
on  it  as  only  a  femished  person  can  do.  When 
I  was  through  with  the  first  piece,  I  cut  off  an- 
other with  my  sword,  and  still  another,  so  that  I 
was  not  long  in  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  round 
box  in  which  the  pie  was  inclosed. 

^  *'  But  while  I  was  eating  still  with  undimin- 
ished relish,  I  heard  that  somebody  was  at  the 
door.  In  the  perplexity  of  the  moment  I  did 
not  know  where  to  conceal  mynelf,  when,  fortu- 
nately or  unfortunately,  1  jumped  into  the  large 
hole  which  I  had  cut  into  the  pie,  squatted  down, 
and  shut  the  lid  over  my  head. 


•^ "  The  man  at  the  door,  who  had  meanwhile 
entered  the  room,  took  the  pie,  put  it  into  an- 
other round  box,  tied  a  string  around  it,  and  car- 
ried it  away.  I  was  slightly  frightened,  confined 
as  I  was  in  my  narrow  place  of  concealment; 
but  I  soon  got  oyer  my  fears.  **You  will  not 
suffer  here  from  hunger,"  I  said  to  myself,  ^  and 
hunger  has  hitherto  troubled  me  worse  than  any- 
thing el^e." 

** '  It  became  to  me  apparent  before  long  that 
the  box  was  placed  on  top  of  the  same  large  car- 
riage ;  and  the  sound  of  the  wheels  and  tramp- 
lintr  horses,  which  I  heard,  told  me  that  we  were 
pressmg  on  night  and  day.  But  I  was  very  com- 
fortable in  my  box.  I  penetrated  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  pie,  and  he  who  has  fasted  for 
thi-ee  days  and  three  nights  in  succession,  will 
not  wonder  at  my  extraofdinary  appetite ;  in 
hhort,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  box  but  my  own  well-fed  person,  and 
the  carriage  came  to  a  stand-still. 

^' '  III  a  short  time  the  box,  in  which  I  sat,  was 
taken  down  and  deposited  in  a  larder.  Tired  in 
consequence  of  the  incessant  motion  of  the  car- 
riage for  the  past  three  days,  I  fell  asleep  for  the 
first  time  during  my  journey,  and  slept  so  &st 
and  soundly  that  I  did  not  awake  until  the  lid 


of  the  round  box  was  raised  on  the  diimer-table 
of  a  rich  man. 

« <  A  cry  of  surprise  burst  from  the  lips  of  all 
the  guests,  as  I  rose  in  the  empty  box  and  looked 
over  tlie  rim  as  over  a  bulwark.  I  confess  that 
I  myself  was  not  a  litile  perplexed  to  find  my- 
self so  unexpectedly  in  such  a  company  ;  but, 
quickly  recovering  my  self-possession.  I  jumped 
on  the  table,  took  off  my  hat,  bowed  politely,  and 
said,  *^  Good  day,  gentlemen ;  I  wish  you  a  good 
appetite." 

'^ '  It  was  a  long  time  before  any  of  them 
could  recover  from  their  speeehl&^s  astonishment; 
but  at  last  there  arose  a  whisper  among  them, 
and  it  was  not  till  now  that  I  found  out  that  I 
was  in  a  foreign  country,  and  did  not  understand 
their  language.  I  regretted  this  very  much  in- 
deed, inasmuch  as  I  should  have  liked  to  tell 
them  my  brief  story  ;  and  I  saw  that,  on  their 
part,  they  were  eager  to  hear  it  But,  as  it  was, 
nothing  remained  for  us  but  to  eye  each  other 
with  an  air  of  wonder  and  curiosity. 

** '  The  strange  event  spread  like  wildfire 
throughout  the  whole  city,  and  everybody  wanted 
to  see  me,  and  hear  me  speak.  The  proprietor 
of  the  house  seemed  to  become  very  fond  of  me, 
and  he  caused  a  cabinet-maker  to  make  me  a 
whole  little  apartment,  with  windows,  and  tables, 
and  chairs.  I  lived  in  it,  and  a  servant  had  to 
carry  it  every  day  into  the  garden,  where  his  mas- 
ter passed  a  great  deal  of  his  time.  The  garden 
lay  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a 
high  and  thick  wall  protected  it  from  the  inroads 
of  the  impetuous  waves.  This  was  tho  place 
where  I  always  longed  to  be ;  and  when  my  lit- 
tle apartment  had  been  placed  there,  I  feasted 
my  eyes  on  the  sight  of  the  endless  sea,  and  the 
ships  which  were  daily  sailing  past  the  garden. 

**  ^  The  gentleman  with  whom  I  stayed  was  al- 
ways cautious  enough  to  lock  the  door  of  my 
apartment  as  soon  as  it  had  been  placed  on  the 
garden  wall.  But  one  day  I  could  no  longer  re- 
sist my  longing  to  take  a  walk  on  the  wall.  I, 
therefore,  jumped  out  of  the  window,  and  paced 
up  and  down.  But  my  whim  came  near  proving 
fatal  to  me,  for  all  at  once  a  violent  gust  of  wind 
hurled  me  into  the  sea.  I  should  have  assuredly 
perished  in  the  water,  had  not  a  large  fish  swal- 
lowed me  as  soon  ns  I  fell  into  the  sea.  I  was 
probably  too  small  a  morsel  for  it  to  take  the 
trouble  of  munching  me ;  so  I  went  straight 
down  into  its  stomach,  whence  you,  gentlemen, 
have  just  been  kind  enough  to  deliver  me.' 

^  The  whole  crew  was  delighted  with  the  story 
of  the  little  man,  and  they  told  him  he  had  bet- 
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ter  stay  with  theniy  and  help  them  while  away 
their  time  during  the  tedioait  voyage ;  hot  the 
little  man  replied  he  wished  to  retam  as  soon  as 


possible  to  his  native  country,  and,  after  the  ad- 
ventures he  had  past^ed  through,  he  felt  a  little 
homesick.     <  Well,'  said  I,  added  the  Stork,  '  the 


young  gentleman  can  travel  with  me,  if  he  likes; 
does  young  Master  Robert,  then,  know  me  no 
longer  ? ' 

»**I  do,  I  do,  my  good  old  friend,'  he  replied, 
joyfully,  for  I  had  built  my  nest  many  years  a<R> 
on  the  roofs  of  his  parents ;  *  I  thought  all  the 
time  that  I  liad  seen  you  already  somewhere 
else.  O,  how  glad  I  am  to  meet  you  here :  and 
it  would  afford  me  pleasure  to  shake  hands  with 
you,  if  you  knew  that  pleasant  custom.  I  accept 
your  kind  offer  with  all  my  heart' 

*^  After  we  had  rested  for  a  while,  and  taken 
another  meal,  the  little  fellow  seated  himself  oq 
my  neck  between  the  wings,  and,  after  taking 
leave  of  the  crew,  I  rose  into  the  air.  A  few 
days  ago  I  arrived  with  him  at  the  house  of  his 
parents,  who  had  been  greatly  distressed  at  the 
disappearance  of  their  little  darling,  and  who 
were  now  perfectly  beside  themselves  with  joy. 
But  before  I  left  him  at  the  door,  he  had  to 
promise  me  not  to  run  away  again. 

^  That  was  my  story,"  said  Mr.  Long*bilL 


[To  be  continued.] 


ALONZO   BRADLEY'S   BEES. 


AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  MANAGEMENT. 


BY  ARTHUR   QILMAN. 


Tbb  season  for  gathering  honey  is  now  over, 
but  the  hives  still  require  strict  attention.  When 
the  harvest  season  is  ended  for  the  bees  it  begins 
for  the  apiarist,  and  now,  as  we  examine  our  glass 
honey  boxes  we  fiii<l  them  full  of  the  most  tempt- 
ing white  comb,  containing  the  sweetest  of  na» 
ture's  sweet").  This  is,  however,  not  the  case 
with  all  the  boxes.  Selecting  those  which  are 
full,  we  now  take  them  out  of  the  hive,  and  send 
them  to  market. 

This  brings  us  back  to  a  subject  treated  in  the 
June  ^  Riverside."  Do  you  remember  the  figures 
we  left  on  the  slate  then  ?  It  was  theory  at  that 
stage  of  our  experience,  and  now  that  autumn 
has  come,  we  shall  find  how  near  truth  it  was. 
In  order  to  test  it  we  shall  take  some  veritable 
results  from  the  record  of  a  bee-ke(*per  in  the 
prairie  State  of  Illinois.  In  Aurora,  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  that  State,  where  so  many  fine  rail- 
way cars  are  made,  there  lives  a  Mr.  William 
Urie,  who,  we  trust,  will  excuse  us  for  talking 
aloud  about  his  doings. 


In  1869  he  had  a  hive  of  Italian  bees  diat 
swarmed  rather  earlier  than  usual  —  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  May.  This  was  of  coune 
unexpected  to  Mr.  Urie,  bnt  you  may  judge  of 
his  surprise  when  the  regular  time  of  svrarmii^ 
came,  to  find  that  the  original  hive  swarmed  twice 
more  —  once  on  June  fourth,  and  again  Jane  sixth. 
This  was  beyond  all  precedent,  but  Mr.  Urie 
was  ready  and  hived  every  swarm.  TI1&  p|Hrit 
of  the  Yankee  seems  to  take  possession  of  Italiiin 
bees  when  they  are  brought  to  New  JSngland, 
but  once  out  upon  the  prairie,  they  qniie  outdo 
anything;  heard  of  among  the  green  New  £ng* 
land  valleys. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Urie's  swarms  re-swarmed 
twice  —  first  July  ninth,  and  sgain  July  nine- 
teenth. Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  enterprise? 
Now  he  had  ^ye  new  swHrms  and  one  old  one  1 
Honey  sold  then  in  Illinois  for  thirty-two  cents 
a  pound,  and  the  hives  were  worth  twelve  dollan 
each.  The  account  with  the  original  hive  stood 
thus:  — 
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Fire  hives  of  bees  @  $12      ...     $60  00 
Twenty-eight  boxes  of  honej,  12  lbs. 
each  =  386  lbs.,  @  32  cents  ...     107  52 

$167  52 

Mr.  Urie  says  this  is  a  tme  statement,  and  it  is 
not  only  truly  an  enormous  profit,  but  it  shows 
how  modest,  and  how  far  under  the  truth  our  bril- 
liant figures  of  last  June  were. 

On  the  other  hand,  lest  this  prospect  should  too 
much  elate  us,  Mr.  Urie  would  tell  us  in  confi- 
deDce  that  the  season  of  1868  showed  no  such 
brilliant  figures.  The  weather  was  not  so  favor- 
able for  bee-keepers,  and  all  care  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  original  hives  from  starving.  There 
was  in  fact  no  profit  at  alL  In  1869,  too,  in 
otjicr  regions  there  were  experienced  apiarists 
who  lost  most  of  their  bees  during  the  winter. 
This  was  with  careful  bee-keepers,  but  those  who 
used  the  old-fashioned  hives,  who  raised  all  the 
drones,  and  were  either  ignorant  or  careless,  came 
off  a  great  deal  worse.  This  leads  us  to  say  that 
bee-keeping  has  been  really  profitable  only  since 
the  modem  hives  and  scientific  care  have  become 
usual. 

So  much  for  figures.  The  question  now  arises, 
After  taking  the  full  boxes  to  market,  what  shall 
be  done  with  those  not  entirely  filled  ? 

In  every  apiary  there  will  be  found  in  the 
autumn  some  swarms  that  have  not  accumulated 
enough  honey  to  supply  them  all  winter.  We 
mu^t  distribute  the  honey  in  our  partially  filled 
boxes  among  these.  The  honey  must  be  made 
very  convenient  for  the  bees,  and  almost  forced 
upon  their  attention,  for  they  have  been  known 
to  starve  to  death  with  plenty  within  their  reach. 
If  we  place  the  boxes  in  the  usual  position  above 
the  honey-board,  it  may  remain  there  all  winter, 
but  if  we  break  the  comb  somewhat,  and  tip  the 
box  a  little  so  that  the  honey  will  run  out,  the 
economic  instinct  will  lead  the  bees  to  take  it  up 
sod  carry  it  down  to  be  stored  in  the  frames  for 
use.  When  the  comb  is  thus  emptied  we  shall 
put  the  boxes  away  that  the  same  comb  may  be 
used  by  the  bees  another  season. 

Autumn  is  also  the  time  to  take  care  of  weak 
hives.  Some  will  be  found  containing  a  very 
small  number  of  bees,  and  these  will  consume 
an  extra  amount  of  honey  in  order  to  keep  them- 
selves warm.  Two  weak  hives  will  starve,  if 
separate,  on  a  quantity  of  honey  that  would  have 
sustained  them  very  comfortably  if  they  had  been 
together,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  consoli- 
date weak  hives. 

How  to  do  this  is  a  question,  for  we  know  that 


two  colonies  will  fight  if  placed  together  in  one 
hive.  There  are  two  ways  of  effecting  a  peace- 
ful consolidation. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  little  round,  brown  fungus 
called  puff-baUf  which,  if  compressed,  sends  forth 
a  cloud  of  brown  dust  ?  This,  when  burned,  ex- 
erts by  its  smoke  an  influence  upon  bees  very 
similar  to  that  of  ether  upon  the  human  system. 
We  can  then,  before  mixing  swarms,  smoke  them 
with  puff-ball,  and  when  they  recover  from  stupe- 
ikction  they  will  live  in  peace,  only  destroying  any 
extra  queens  they  may  find.  If  we  have  no  puff- 
ball,  or  do  not  wbh  to  use  it,  we  may  at  any  time 
empty  the  bees  of  half  a  dozen  weak  swarms  into 
a  single  hive,  having  only  one  or  two  combs  filled 
with  honey  and  bee-bread.  The  bees  having  no 
stores  to  quarrel  about,  will  remain  at  peace.  If 
there  is  any  good  clean  comb  in  the  hives  we  have 
broken  up,  it  must  be  laid  aside  for  next  year's 
use.  On  a  cold  day  we  may  now  take  from  this 
reserve  store  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bees  to 
equalize  each  weak  swarm.  These  bees  must  be 
placed  on  top  of  the  frames,  just  under  the  honey- 
board.  In  this  case  the  cold  weather  will  keep 
them  from  quarreling. 

The  winter  treatment  of  bees  was  formerly  of 
the  simplest  and  most  heartless  nature.  In  au- 
tumn tho  fiirmer — we  could  not  call  him  an 
apiarist  —  lided  up  his  old-fiishioned  hives  to  see 
which  ones  were  full  of  honey,  and  leaving  the 
light  ones  on  the  stand  to  get  through  the  winter 
as  best  they  could,  went  to  work  to  get  the 
honey  from  the  others.  He  scooped  a  slight  hol- 
low in  the  ground,  placed  a  little  brimstone  in  it, 
and  set  it  on  fire.  The  hive  was  then  held  over 
the  fumes  until  the  whole  swarm  was  destroyed. 
The  cruel  man  then  took  the  honey,  and  awaited 
spring  with  no  remorse,  and  without  reflecting 
that  the  next  year  his  poorest  swarms  would  be 
all  he  should  have. 

A  very  different  principle  governs  apiarists 
now,  and  the  greatest  skill  is  exerted  in  winter 
care.  It  has  come  to  be  a  maxim  that '  He  may 
be  regarded  as  master  in  bee-culture,  who  knows 
how  to  winter  his  stocks  in  a  healthy  condition, 
with  the  least  loss  of  bees,  the  smallest  consump- 
tion of  stores,  and  with  the  combs  unsoiled. 

The  amount  of  honey  bees  get  from  the  late 
flowers  will  determine  whether  late  and  weak 
swarms  will  go  safely  through  the  winter.  When 
the  honey  harvest  is  short  in  the  autumn,  bees 
seem  to  be  aware  that  starvation  is  just  before 
them,  and  stop  breeding  early.  The  consequence 
is  that  when  the  hive  is  put  into  winter-qiiHrters 
the  bees  are  old,  except  a  yerj  small  number  of 
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yoang  ones.  Daring  the  winter  the  old  ones  die, 
ft>r  their  work  is  done,  and  this  before  the  hive  is 
recruited  by  the  spring  brood. 

Mr.  Bn(dley*8  winter-quarters  is  a  house  ten 
feet  by  fourteen,  and  ten  feet  high,  the  sides  of 
which  are  filled  in  with  straw  to  guard  against 
changes  in  the  weather.  There  is  a  partition 
which  divides  the  interior  into  two  apartments, 
each  seven  feet  by  ten,  and  each  large  enough  to 
accommodate  one  hundred  swarms.  There  is  a 
tight  door,  but  no  window.  Each  apartment  has 
a  ventilator  at  the  top,  and  there  is  a  pai^sage 
allowing  air  to  enter  each  at  the  bottom.  These 
are  four  inches  square.  In  this  house  the  hives 
are  stored  in  autumn,  and  are  kept  as  late  as  pos- 
sible in  the  spring.  This  is  in  order  that  breed- 
ing may  not  begin  at  so  early  a  period  as  to  en- 
danger the  young  bees,  who  are  very  sensitive 
to  cold.  The  only  care  needed  now  is  ventila- 
tion, and  at  least  two  of  tlie  holes  in  the  honey- 
board  of  each  hive  must  be  left  open  during  the 
winter. 

Now  that  we  have  our  bees  all  in  a  place  of 
safety  for  the  winter,  let  us  speak  of  one  other 
matter  connected  with  the  present  season.  We 
spoke  iu  the  spring  of  robber  bees,  and  in  au- 
tumn we  shall  find  there  is  just  as  much  of  the 
same  mischief  going  on.  Bees  belonging  to 
strong  hives  will  attack  weak  ones,  and  the  apia- 
rist will  be  obliged  to  close  the  entrance  some- 
what as  was  recommended  once  before.  Virgil 
said  that  a  little  6xx^t  thrown  up  will  part  the 
fray,  but  later  authorities  tell  us  that  dust  will 
have  little  more  eflTect  upon  quarrelsome  bees  than 
the  old  man*s  turf  had  upon  the  boys  in  the  apple- 


tree.  Do  you  remember  the  story  in  the  Spell- 
ing-book ?  Mr.  Bradley  says  that  robber  beet 
may  be  so  confused  by  changing  the  position  of 
the  hives  that  they  will  stop.  But  fighting  is 
very  difficult  to  stop. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  grand  battle  in 
Ohio  in  which  seventy  swarms  were  engaged. 
The  hives  were  quite  evenly  divided,  being  on 
each  side  of  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dibblee.  Like 
a  great  many  other  battles,  it  occurred  od  Son- 
day.  The  whole  of  the  seventy  swarms  came 
out,  and  covered  an  acre  of  groimd  with  diminu- 
tive warriors.  The  family  was  obliged  to  flee  for 
safety,  but  Mr.  Dibblee,  after  protecting  himself 
took  a  position  where  he  could  watch  the  batde. 
Passers-by  on  the  road  were  in  danger,  and  a 
large  fiock  of  great  Shanghai  chickens  were  so 
badly  stung  that  most  of  them  died.  After  fight- 
ing for  three  hours,  darkness  caused  a  oesaatkn 
of  hostilities,  and  all  the  survivors  retired  to  their 
hives,  leaving  the  ground  covered  with  the  bodies 
of  the  slain.  Two  young  swarms  were  entirely 
destroyed,  and  all  were  weakened  very  much.  It 
must  have  been  a  terrible  scene  —  over  a  million 
and  a  half  combatants  engaged  !  No  soch  spec- 
tacle was  ever  noticed  before. 

During  the  past  summer  a  good  many  have 
visited  Mr.  Bradley's  apiary,  and,  among  others, 
the  Editor  of  the  ^  Riverside  "  has  been  there, 
and  has  witnessed  most  of  the  doings  of  the  bees 
that  have  been  recorded  in  these  papers.  We 
have  now  carried  our  bees  safely  through  a  year, 
and  shall  leave  them  for  the  future  in  the  care  <^ 
the  kind  and  careful  king  of  bees, — Alooso 
Bradley  of  Lee,  Mass. 


EFFIE  AND  HER  THOUGHTS. 


BY  LUCRSTU  P.  HALB. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Earlt  in  the  morning  Effie  awoke,  dreamily 
wondering  where  she  was.  Was  she  in  New 
York,  at  the  Lanes'  ?  Was  she  in  the  steamer, 
with  mamma  and  Annie  ?  Was  it  her  own  little 
room  at  the  Farm  ?  It  almost  seemed  so ;  for 
opposite  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  a  photograph  of 
Annie,  that  she  certainly  hung  there  last  Christ- 
mns.  And  up  against  the  looking-glass  was  the 
humming-bird's  nest  Egliert  gave  her,  and  there 
was  the  trunk  of  her  dolk'  dothes  in  the  win- 
dow-seat.     But  the  room  was  different     It  was 


a   very   small    room,  —  scarcely   more     than  a 
closet  —  yet  it  had  a  pleasant,  large  window. 

And  now  she  remembered  where  ahe  waa,  aad 
saw  that  the  door  was  open  into  Oertrtide^a  room. 
Last  night  she  had  been  so  tired  and  sleepy,  that 
she  could  hardly  tell  where  they  were  taking  ber. 
She  believed  she  was  half-asleep  when  they  had 
reached  the  station,  only  she  knew  thmt  Misi 
Alice's  voice  had  been  there  to  welcome  her,  and 
that  Mr.  Lee  had  lifted  her  fivm  the  cars  ;  aad 
she  was  not  sure  but  Arthur  Lee  had  taken  the 
cheek,  for  there  was  a  trunk  full  of  chinga  she 
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was  briaging  from  New  York.  And  she  remem- 
bered how  kind  Mrs.  Lee  was,  and  that  she  took 
her  in  her  arms  as  if  she  were  a  child,  and  tried 
to  make  her  eat  something ;  but  it  was  very  late, 
r-  nearly  ten  o'clock,  —  and  Miss  Alice  had  taken 
Jier  to  her  bed,  und  showed  her  that  she  was  to 
have  this  little  room,  opening  out  of  Grertrude's ; 
and  Gertrude  had  sat  up  in  her  bed  as  she  parsed 
through  the  room,  and  had  kissed  her,  —  but  Miss 
Alice  would  not  let  them  talk ;  and  how  soon  she 
nmst  have  fallen  asleep  —  the  minute  she  laid 
her  head  on  the  pillow. 

Now  she  was  wide  awake,  and  looked  about 
her,  and  could  see  how  pretty  it  all  was.  She 
liked  a  window-seat  so  much  ;  and  such 
a  broad  one  as  this,  —  room  enough  to 
get  up  on,  feet  and  all.  And  there  was 
a  wardrobe  to  hang  her  things  in,  and  a 
cupboard  in  the  corner,  iuU  of  shelves ; 
the  door  was  partly  open,  so  she  could 
peep  in.  And  there  was  a  low  che.«t 
of  drawers.  And  by  the  side  of  the 
bed,  on  the  wall,  —  so  near  that  she 
could  touch  it,  —  she  found  a  picture  of 
her  mother.  It  mui<t  have  been  taken 
very  lately,  —  when  they  were  in  New 
York.  It  looked  pale  and  snd,  —  she 
must  have  been  thinking  of  Effie,  —  but 
O,  so  like  her  I  She  was  looking  at  ihe 
picture  with  dripping  eyes,  when  she 
heard  voices  in  the  next  room,  —  Miss 
Alice  and  Grertrude,  laughing  and  joking. 
They  were  having  some  fun  she  could 
not  understand,  that  she  had  nothing  to 
do  with,  and  she  leaned  back  on  her  pil- 
lows and  hid  her  face,  crying. 

^  Is  there  a  shower  in  here  this  sunny 
morning?"  said  Miss  Alice^s  voice. 
"  Ah,  my  poor  little  Effie  is  homesick  !  " 
and  she  took  Effie  in  her  arms  and  kissed 
her,  —  how  she  kissed  her.  *'  I  can  tell," 
said  she,  talking  for  Effie;  ''you  have 
found  mamma's  picture,  and  it  makes 
'  you  sad ;  but  every  morning  it  is  to 
wake  you  up,  and  make  you  think  of 
her,  and  it  will  keep  her  near  you." 

^  I  believe  I'm  half  crying  because  you  are  so 
good  to  me,"  said  Effie,  a  little  ashamed  of  her 
te  irs.  ''  I  didn't  think  of  seeing  all  my  things 
here,  and  my  dolls'  trunk." 

"  That  was  Gertrude's  and  my  doings,"  said 
Alice ;  ^  we  went  to  your  room,  and  laid  our 
hands  on  everything  we  saw.  I  don't  suppose 
you  will  like  the  arrangement,  but  you  and  Ger- 
trude must  have  a  time  setting  things  in  order." 


^  I  don't  believe  I  shall  change  a  tiling,"  said 
Effie,  growing  more  cheerful. 

''  Gertrude  and  I  have  been  having  a  fight  this 
morning,"  said  Alice.  ^  I  think  her  bed  ought 
to  be  turned  round,  the  other  side  to  the  wall, 
for  I  think  she  always  gets  out  '  the  wrong  side ' 
of  the  bed.     Come  and  see  her  now." 

Effie  went  in,  and  found  Gertrude  sitting  on 
the  floor,  in  the  midst  of  her  things,  looking  so 
disconsolate,  that  she  could  hardly  help  laughing. 

"  That  is  the  way  with  Gertrude  every  morn- 
ing." Paid  Alice ;  ^  this  is  the  hardest  hour  in  the 
day  to  her.  She  never  wakes  up  fresh  and 
lively,  as  most  children  do.     I  wish  you  would 


see  if  yon  can  make  her  laugh,  Effie.  Do  you 
see  a  dismal  pucker  on  that  mouth  ?  Do  you 
suppose  it  can  ever  laugh  ?  " 

A  grim  smile  came  over  Gertrude's  face,  and 
Effie  began  a  series  of  capers.  **  Remember," 
said  Alice,  as  she  left  the  room,  ^  that  there  i:» 
dressing  to  be  done,  as  well  as  laughing,  for  it 
won't  do  for  me  to  stay  here  any  longer  to  over- 
see you." 
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It  was  well  that  there  was  yet  a  long  time  be- 
fore breakfast,  or  Gertrude  and  Effie  would 
scarcely  hare  appeared  in  time  to  sit  down  with 
the  rest  Effie  was  glad  to  fiud  that  she  was  to 
sit  between  Alice  and  Mrs.  Lee,  hr  away  from 
Arthur,  who  appeared  to  be  more  terrible  than 
ever  this  morning.  His  voice  sounded  a  little 
cross,  —  something  like  that  of  a  bear,  —  and 
he  ate  his  breakfast  in  a  great  hurry,  to  get  off 
to  his  school,  that  was  earlier  than  theirs ;  and  he 
objected  to  the  buckwheat  cakes,  and  wanted  a 
great  deal  of  molasses.  Effie  was  very  glad  that 
he  paid  no  sort  of  attention  to  her.  She  had  a 
talk  with  Miss  Alice,  as  she  was  getting  ready  for 
school. 

"  It  seems  to  me  I  am  going  to  a  different 
school  from  any  I  have  been  to  before,"  she  said, 
**  it  is  such  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  any  of 
the  girls.  New  York  and  all  has  come  between." 

**  You  are  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,"  said 
Miss  Alice ;  ^  you  will  forget  what  you  have  left 
behind,  as  if  you  were  in  a  race,  trying  to  reach 
something,  and  press  on  to  win  it" 

Effie  looked  up  in  Miss  Alice^a  face,  aa  she 
buttoned  her  coat  ^  I  like  new  things,  Miss 
Alice." 

**  Do  you  know  what  you  are  *  racing '  for  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Alice. 

^  One  thing  is  to  get  to  school.  Miss  Alice," 
said  Effie,  ^for  yon  know  that  is  my  hardest 
thing  —  to  get  to  school  straight" 

^  Well,"  said  Miss  Alice,  ^  you  must  always  go 
with  Grertrude,  and  never  stop  on  the  way.  Let 
us  see  how  you  succeed  this  morning." 

It  was  very  easy  this  morning,  for  they  met 
Susie  Parsons  as  they  left  the  gate,  and  she 
wanted  to  know  all  about  Effie's  visit  to  New 
York ;  and  Effie  had  so  much  to  tell  of  the  won- 
ders she  had  seen,  and  the  particulars  of  her 
journey,  —  even  to  the  description  of  the  girl 
who  got  into  the  cars  with  three  baskets,  ^  and 
one  of  them  had  some  hens  in  it,  and  another  a 
cat,  and  the  girl  had  such  a  time  keeping  the  cat 
in  the  basket     And  the  third  basket "  — 

They  reached  the  school  quite  too  early ;  but 
there  was  Miss  Tilden,  who  gave  Effie  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  put  her  in  a  seat  with  Gertrude, 
and  set  her  a  lesson  with  her  own  old  class.  Ger- 
trude was  to  explain  to  her  the  first  lesson,  and  it 
was  in  Arithmetic  —  that  she  always  liked ;  and 
there  were  some  sums  in  Reduction,  —  that  she 
thought  real  fun ;  and  she  had  had  some  talk 
with  Uncle  Greorge  in  New  York  about  this  very 
trouble  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  when  he 
was  explaining  to  her  the  New  York  shillings. 


She  thought  it  yery  foolish  of  the  Engliab  to 
have  Bttch  a  fussy  kind  of  money,  that  made  sodi 
a  bother;  but  then  you  couldn't  expect  eveiy* 
body  to  be  equal  to  the  Americans. 

It  was  school-time  now,  and  Miss  TUdea 
looked  reprovingly,  and  Effie  went  on  with  her 
sums.  She  could  not  but  acknowledge  Uiat  it 
was  easier  to  study  when  the  room,  was  quiet, 
in  the  absence  of  the  little  girls  ;  and  8he  was  re- 
lieved at  recess  to  find  that  the  little  girls  were 
sent  directly  home,  and  not  allowed  to  linger 
about  the  school-house.  She  was  glad  to  havi 
all  temptation  to  play  with  them  taken  away. 

Mary  Connor  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  her 
about  her  struggles  in  keeping  the  ^  Irregulars  " 
quiet  But  ^e  was  very  hopeful,  and  dedand 
that  Martha  Sykes  would  really  make  a  good 
scholar,  if  she  only  had  pains  taken  with  her. 
Effie  observed  how  the  other  girls  respected  Miiy 
Connor.  You  would  really  have  supposed  she 
had  grown  a  year  or  two  older  in  this  short  time. 
^  Well,  this  yery  month  she  was  to  be  eleven 
herself,  and  it  was  time  to  take  a  start" 

Effie*s  adventures  were  still  eagerly  listened  to 
by  the  rest  of  the  girls.  She  told  them  about 
Grace  Lane,  and  how,  at  home,  she  did  not  ap- 
pear at  all  like  the  cry-baby  that  she  did  in  the 
summer,  when  she  stayed  with  them. 

'^  I  didn't  think  she  was  much  of  a  ery-babj 
then,"  said  Maria  Leonard,  ''only  you  were 
rough  with  her,  and  she  was  very  timid." 

«  But  she  is  not  timid  at  all,  now,**  said  Effie; 
^  you  should  see  her  go  across  Broadway  in  iroot 
of  fifteen  omnibuses,  when  I  would  have  waited 
and  waited,  expecting  to  be  run  over  "  — 

^  Effie  says  she  plays  on  the  piano  as  well  st 
Alice,*'  said  Grertrude. 

'^  O,  I  didn't  say  she  played  as  well  as  Wm 
Alice,"  said  Effie,  ^  because  I  never  heard  her, 
and  know  she  must  play  better  than  anybody ; 
but  I  mean  she  plays  like  a  grown-up  person, 
and  she  could  play  for  the  others  to  dance." 

Effie  was  pleased  to  find  that  in  the  change  of 
taking  the  younger  girls  from  the  sdiool,  it  had 
been  arranged  that  there  should  be  no  aftemooa 
school,  but  a  longer  session  in  the  morning.  She 
was  somewhat  discouraged,  however,  by  the  hazd- 
ness  of  the  lessons  after  recess,  and  was  pleased 
when  Miss  Tilden  told  her  she  might  take  her 
books  home:  Miss  Alice  had^  said  she  wooU 
help  her  in  catdiing  np  with  the    other   girk 

So,  after  dinner,  Effie  attacked  Miss  Afo 
with  an  armlul  of  school-bodu,  —  Geographj 
and  Grammar  and  Dictionary, — and  wanted  to 
know  ^  if  she  oould  help  her  aboot  her  le 
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''O,  70U  new  broom,**  laughed  Miss  Alice, 
•«yoa  wfll  be  worn  out  directly  if  you  keep  on 
sweepin]^  all  the  time ;  no,  you  are  to  go  out  and 
play  with  Gertrude  all  the  afternoon,  and  come 
in  to  me  at  dark.'' 

So  Effie  and  Gertrude  went  out  for  a  game  of 
croquet,  which  Effie  used  to  despise,  as  she  said, 
because  there  were  so  many  rules  to  it ;  ^  and  if 
your  ball  went  up  against  a  hummock,  yon  could 
not  take  it  away,  but  had  to  let  it  stay  till  you 
poked  it  off  with  your  mallet  in  a  particular 
way."  She  didn't  like  laws  in  games.  But  the 
Lees'  croquet  ground  was  delightfully  smooth,  — 
not  a  hummock  in  it,  —  and  they  had  some  fun 
to  begin  with,  in  sweeping  off  the  brown,  dead 
leaves  that  strewed  the  ground  in  one  comer  of 
tbe  lawn,  under  the  oak-tree.  Then  they  had  a 
nice  little  party,  —  only  Susie  Parsons,  and  Rosa 
Leonard,  and  themselves,  —  and  Effie  understood 
the  game  better  than  she  ever  had  before,  and 
was  a  Rover  before  any  of  the  others,  and  had 
great  fun  in  sweeping  her  ball  across  the  field,  to 
the  rescue  of  her  partner.  To  be  sure,  they  had 
one  or  two  interruptions,  when  Arthur  Lee  and 
a  set  of  his  boys  tramped  across  the  ground, 
knocking  the  balls  from  their  path  with  their 
hockey  sticks ;  but  they  said  nothing  to  her. 

'<  I  think  it  is  strange,"  she  privately  confided 
to  Susie  Parsons,  *'  that  Arthur  Lee  is  such  a 
very  bad  boy,  when  all  the  rest  of  his  family  are 
so  good." 

**  O,  he  is  not  bad,"  said  Susie ;  **  he  is  only  up 
to  all  sorts  of  fun  — just  what  you  would  like." 

^  Why  does  he  come  and  interrupt  ns  so  ? " 
asked  Effie. 

^  He  thinks  it  funny,  I  suppose,"  said  Susie, 
^  and  I  dare  say  he  can't  abide  little  girls,  like 
all  boys." 

It  was  decided  the  four  girls  should  form  a 
croquet  club,  and  that  they  should  be  very  ex- 
clusive, and  nobody  else  should  join  it,  and  that 
they  should  meet  and  play  every  afternoon  regu- 
larly ;  and  those  on  the  side  that  beat  should  be 
the  President  and  Vice-President  till  the  next 
time.  The  one  that  hit  the  stake  first  should  be 
President. 

They  were  just  settling  this,  —  for  it  had 
began  to  be  too  dark  to  play  longer,  —  when 
there  came  a  knock  on  the  window,  to  summon 
them  in.  <^  O,  I  know  what  that  is,"  said  Effie ; 
<<  it  is  Miss  Alice  calling  me  to  my  lessons,"  and 
she  ran  toward  the  house,  flinging  down  the  mal- 
let. 

**'  O,  Effie,  wait  and  help  put  up  the  things," 
cried  Gertrude. 

Vo£*  IV.  — No.  46.  «) 


«  But  Gertrude,"  said  Effie,  lingering,  "  Miss 
Alice  must  be  waiting  for  me." 

'<  I  know  that  she  would  expect  you  to  help 
put  up  the  croquet  things,"  said  Gertrude. 

^  But  I  am  sure,"  said  Effie,  still  stopping  to 
argue,  — **  I'm  sure  the  President  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  pick  up  the  things,  —  that  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  laws." 

<<  I  think,"  said  Rosa  Leonard,  '^  it  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident ;  if  they  have  had  the  fun  of  beating,  it  is 
the  least  they  can  do." 

Effie  was  loudly  objecting  to  this.  **  A  Presi- 
dent put  up  things  I "  but  Susie  Parsons  inter- 
rupted. She  had  all  the  time  been  busy  helping 
Gertrude  take  the  hoops  and  stakes  from  the 
ground.  ^  /  think,"  she  said,  ^  that  as  we  are 
€rer trade's  company,  we  ought  to  at  least  help 
her  put  away  the  things,  whether  we  are  Presi- 
dents or  not." 

Effie  felt  directly  rebuked,  and  eagerly  fell  to 
helping,  silently  too,  for  she  was  wondering  how 
she  should  so  soon  have  forgotten  that  it  was  the 
very  kind  of  thing  Miss  Alice  had  blamed  in 
her,  in  her  talk  with  Uncle  George. 

'<  I  stopped  to  put  up  the  things,"  said  Effie, 
when  she  ran  in  to  Miss  Alice  afterward,  *'  so  I 
couldn't  come  the  very  minute." 

**  I  saw,"  said  Alice  ;  "  you  will  be  astonished 
to  find  how  much  I  do  see,  Effie ! " 

Effie  was  afraid  she  had  seen  how  little  she 
had  helped  Grertrude;  but  they  began  directly 
with  the  lessons,  and  had  such  a  merry  time  over 
them,  that  she  was  quite  disappointed  when  the 
hour  was  over. 

**  O,  couldn't  you  go  over  that  funny  sound- 
ing list  of  names  once  more  ? "  urged  Effie. 

But  Alice  declared  an  hour  was  quite  long 
enough  for  lessons  out  of  school,  and  they  must 
go  and  have  a  romp  till  tea-time  with  the  little 
boys.  Effie  took  great  delight  in  the  great  frolic 
they  had,  and  Susie  Parsons  was  there  too,  for 
she  was  to  stay  to  tea. 

After  tea  they  began  with  a  game  of  dominoes, 
—  Effie,  Gertrude,  and  Susie  Parsons,  —  at  the 
comer  of  a  table.  But  they  were  somewhat  dis- 
tarbed  by  Arthur.  He  was  studying  a  very 
hard  lesson  in  Geometry,  and  sitt  by  a  gas-light 
at  the  fireside,  all  by  himself;  but  though  he 
seemed  to  be  very  deep  in  his  book,  every  now 
and  then  he  threw  little  cocked  hats  of  news- 
paper into  the  midst  of  the  domino  party,  knock- 
ing over  the  little  fences  they  had  built  up  of 
their  dominoes,  and  quite  disturbing  the  game. 
Gertrude  occasionally  exclaimed,  ^  O,  please  don't, 
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Arthar;"  but  whenever  they  looked  round  at 
him,  he  was  leaning  over  his  book,  deep  in  study. 
Mr.  Lee  was  reading  his  newspaper,  and  Mrs. 
Lee  had  her  basket  of  stockings,  and  neither  of 
them  observed  what  was  going  on  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  So  Effie  was  well  pleased 
when  Alice  came  down  again.  She  had  been 
into  the  nursery  to  see  that  all  was  right  with 
the  three  little  boys,  and  willingly  consented  now 
to  *'play  a  game"  with  Grertrude,  Effie,  and 
Susie. 

"  Now  you  might  teach  me  how  to  play  *  Buried 
Cities,' "  suggested  Effie ;  "  you  know  i  wouldn't 
play  it  once,  when  I  was  cross." 

'^  It  is  very  easy  to  learn,"  said  Susie  Parsons. 
*^I  will  explain  it  to  you.  You  have  only  to 
make  up  any  sentence  you  have  a  mind  to,  only 
you  must  be  careful  to  have  all  the  letters  come 
in  order,  and  be  spelt  right ;  and  it  must  be  a 
city,  and  you  mustn't  have  it  too  plain,  but  bury 
it  as  much  as  you  can." 

^  Susie,  you  have  not  made  it  too  plain ! " 
laughed  Alice. 

<<  I  don't  understand  it  at  all,"  said  Effie,  quite 
bewildered. 

A  sepulchral  laugh  was  heard  from  behind  the 
Geometry. 

"Well,"  said  Susie,  a  little  aggrieved,  "I  don't 
believe  anybody  else  can  make  it  plainer." 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  explain,"  said  Alice,  "  but 
ni  try.  It  is  easy  enough  after  you  know  how. 
You  see,  Effie,  I  give  you  a  sentence  like  this : 
'  A  silver  salver  on  a  marble  table,'  and  I  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  city  buried  in  it  I  mean 
that  in  the  very  same  letters  that  make  these 
words,  you  can  find  the  letters  that  form  the 
name  of  a  city.  The  city  here  is  Verona.  "  A 
silver  salrer  on  a  marble  table.'  Verona  is  a  city 
in  Italy." 

"Odear!"  sighed  Effie;  <<but  I  don't  know 
enough  geography.  I  have  never  heard  of  Ve- 
rona." 

^  But  it  isn't  in  geography,"  said  Grertrude ; 
"  it  is  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet'  Don't  you  remem- 
ber they  lived  in  Verona  ?  " 

^  *  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou  Ro- 
meo ! ' "  said  a  terrible  voice  from  behind  the 
Greometry,  but  nobody  took  any  notice  of  the  in- 
terruption. 

^*  Here  is  one  that  Grertrude  made,"  continued 
Alice,  "  and  the  sentence  that  she  made  use  of 
is  taken  from  your  £iivorite,  '  Alice  in  the  Won- 
der-land.' Perhaps  you  could  find  the  city  buried 
in  it  ?  '  It  is  ^  best  butter,  you  know.'  Do 
you  remember  the  city  your  Unde  Gleorge  told 


about  in  Egypt,  on  die  Nile,  where  the  greti 
ruins  are?" 

Susie  Parsons  began  slowly,  ^It  \b  the  heti 
butter  "  — 

'<It  is  Thebes,  Thebes!"  exclaimed  Efik; 
^'  but  then  I  never  should  have  guessed  it,  if  jw 
had  not  reminded  me  of  the  Nile,  and  the  grai 
ruins." 

^  Here  is  another,"  said  Alice :  ^I  srait  Sam 
to  gather  raspberries." 

Susie  Parsons  very  soon  guessed  **  Saratoga.* 

Mr.  Lee  shouted  out  a  sentence  from  behind  a 
newspaper,  ^  We  met  in  a  mob ;  I  lent  ]am 
money." 

Alice,  after  scarcely  a  minute's  thought,  cried, 
•«0,  papa.  Mobile!" 

*^  How  can  you  guess  them  so  soon  ?  "  asksi 
Effie,  disconsolately. 

**  You  must  begin  to  make  them,"  said  Aliee, 
^  and  you  will  see  how  they  come  out." 

^  Here  is  one,"  said  Grertrude,  who  had  been 
lost  in  thought  for  some  time.  ^  It  is  a  pbee 
that  Effie  has  lately  been  to"  — 

^  O,  then  it  must  be  New  York,"  interrupted 
Effie.     ^  I  hope  it  is,  for  then  I  can  guess  it." 

Gertrude  went  on,  ^*  Which  do  you  like  best, 
Adriaiia  Bendentft£9y,  or  JTatharine  Oglethorpe?' 

"  O,  New  York,  New  York  I "  exclaimed  ISr 
fie ;  ''  that  is  a  splendid  one !  " 

'^  Not  so  very  splendid,"  said  Susie ;  "  tbae 
never  was  anybody  named  Adriana  BendenewT.* 

**  But  there  might  be,"  insisted  Effie.  **  I  thhik 
it  is  a  very  good  name." 

'^Papa,  isn't  there  such  a  name  as  Beode- 
newy?"  appealed  Gertrude. 

^  '  What's  in  a  name  ! ' "  growled  the  voice 
from  behind  the  Geometry. 

^  I  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Bendenewj," 
said  Mr.  Lee,  ^  but  I  have  heard  of  somebc^r 
named  Lonely  Mushrush  ;  so  I  think  it  is  qoiie 
possible." 

^  It  is  a  much  better  name  than  Mnshn^' 
exclaimed  Effie,  ^and  I  mean  to  name  my  next 
doll  Adriana  Bendenewy.  But,  Miss  Alice,  if 
you  would  just  tell  me  a  city,  I  think  I  oooM 
make  one." 

Alice  whispered,  *^  Why  don't  yoa  take  tk 
town  we  live  in?" 

^O  yes,"  said  Effie,  and  thought  a  minute: 
then  came  out  with,  ^  Sophroni^ba,  eat  no  more 
goose  !     Beware  !  ham  is  coming ! " 

lu  spite  of  the  wonderful  "  Sophronisba  *  at 
the  beginning,  everybody  guessed  *^  WarehsaT 
of  course. 

When  Effie  was  once  launched  in  the  fivs^ 
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she  went  on  swunmingly,  but  her  spelling  was 
oflen  at  fault  Her  first  effort  was  this  :  ^*  My 
daughter  Flo  rid  a  donkey ! " 

<<0,  Effie,"  said  Susie  Parsons,  <<  Florida  is 
not  a  city  I" 

^  And  Wareham  is  not  a  real  city,''  said  Effie ; 
•*  it  is  a  town." 

There  was  an  appeal  to  Alice.  ^  Florida  is  a 
country,"  she  said,  *^  so  it  would  have  been  best 
to  have  stated  beforehand  it  was  not  a  city.  But 
*  rid '  is  not  very  good  grammar.'* 

«  Here's  one,*'  said  Effie  :  "  When  pig  is  dead, 
ham's  its  name  ! " 

*'  That  is  not  the  way  to  spell  Dedham,"  said 
Gertrude,  while  tliere  came  a  grunting  from  the 
fireside. 

«  Well  then,  this  is  a  real  foreign  one,"  Effie 
went  on.     ^^  Pray,  madam,  ask  us  to  tea !  " 

Susie  and  Gertrude  puzzled  a  long  time ;  at 
last  Susie  exclaimed,  ^  Damascus !  but  what  a 
way  to  spell  ask  ! " 

«  Here's  a  splendid  one ! "  said  Effie :  «  Jack's 
on  vile  terms  with  Horace  I " 

**  No  personal  remarks  allowed ! "  came  from 
beliind  the  Geometry.  It  was  not  long  before 
^  Jacksonville  "  was  guessed. 

Mrs*  Lee  from  her  mending-basket  suggested 
one  which  contained  two  Buried  Cities  :  '^  Beaufy 
rewards  the  eye«,  /  do  not  deny."  Alice  gave 
out  a  number :  ^  Sweet  lam6  ever  h/ing  on  the 
grass."  **  He  who  tries  ten  times,  deserves  credit" 
^  Mehitable  had  an  ancient  aunt  on  the  mother's 
side."  "  We  had  a  new  bed  for  Dinah."  «  Tell 
Hassan  Francis  could  not  come." 

Mr.  Lee  gave  another :  ^  He  stood  with  his 
arms  akimbo,  —  stones  could  not  move  him" 

Gertrude  brought  out  a  poetical  one  :  — 

«  Swans  looked  at  the  cat; 
Hens  pecked  her  as  she  sat" 

It  was  a  long  time  before  any  one  could  guess 
Athens. 

The  very  last,  Effie  thought  the  finest  of  all. 
It  was  one  of  Alice's :  — 

M  Aodallah  rideth  down  the  gl«^, 
Ko  Xara  by  his  side/* 


Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  slamming 
down  of  the  Geometry,  and  a  rush  from  Arthur 
to  the  door.     "There's  Sam  I  "  he  exclaimed. 

^  O,  they  have  sent  for  me,"  sighed  Susie  ;  "  it 
must  be  late." 

It  was  Susie's  brother,  and  he  stayed  talking 
with  Arthur  in  the  entry,  while  Susie  was  getting 
ready  to  go. 

Effie  and  Gertrude  soon  went  to  their  rooms. 
"  A  whole  day  passed,"  thought  Effie,  as  she  laid 
her  head  on  the  pillow :  "  if  only  all  are  like 
this,  how  fast  the  winter  will  go  I  How  splendid 
they  all  are  here  !  Gertrude,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lee,  and  everybody  but  Arthur.  But  I  don't 
mind  him,  on  account  of  Miss  Alice,  —  dear  Miss 
Alice  I "  Suddenly  she  started  up,  and  called  to 
Gertrude.  Gertrude  answered  drowsily.  "  Ger- 
trude, do  you  know  if  Miss  Alice  painted  any 
to-day?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Gertrude ;  "  I  dare  say 
she  did." 

<'  But  I  don't  see  when,"  persisted  Effie. 

^  O,  this  afternoon,  while  we  were  playing," 
said  Gertrude. 

"Why,  no,"  said  Effie;  "don't  you  know  she 
went  down  to  see  that  old  woman,  whose  name  I 
forget,  and  read  to  her  all  the  afremoon  ?  " 

"  So  she  did,"  said  Gertrude ;  "  well,  perhaps 
she  painted  some  in  the  morning  "  — 

"  Why,  how  you  do  forget,"  said  Effie  ;  «  don[t 
you  know  at  dinner-time  all  the  talk  about  it 
How  the  man  came  to  put  up  the  double  win- 
dows, and  how  it  turned  out  that  the  woman  had 
washed  the  wrong  windows ;  and  the  right  ones 
were  brought  up  from  the  cellar  all  dusty  and 
cobwebs,  just  as  Miss  Alice  came  home  from 
walking  with  the  little  boys,  and  how  there 
was  nobody  else  to  do  them  ;  and  so  Miss  Alice 
spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  washing  windows, 
and  never  got  through  till  dinner-time.  And  I 
thought  it  would  be  such  fun  to  wash  windows. 
Did  you  ever  wash  any  ?  " 

No  answer  from  Gertrude ;  and  Effie  was 
soon  &st  asleep,  while  she  was  thinking  if  it 
would  not  be  her  business  to  plan  some  time  for 
Miss  Alice  to  paiut  in. 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE   VOICE. 


BY  CHARLES  R.   TREAT, 


Possibly  some  of  my  young  readers  may 
think  that  they  know  already  how  to  use  their 
voices,  and  that  I  might  as  well  try  to  teach  them 
how  to  eat,  or  how  to  breathe.  Still,  perhaps,  if 
I  should  try,  I  might  be  able  to  teach  them  how 
to  eat  better  than  they  now  do  ;  and  I  hope  that 
in  the  August  number  I  did  teach  them  how 
to  breathe  better  than  they  did  before.  Let  me 
say,  however,  that  for  those  who  are  sound  of 
body  and  of  mind ;  who  live  wholesome,  active 
lives,  and  who  make  a  generous  use  of  their 
voices,  such  an  article  as  this  has  little  value,  ex- 
cept to  show  them  how  to  develop  their  voices 
more,  and  to  make  plain  the  mysterious  processes 
of  common  speech.  It  is  for  others  that  I  am 
writing,  —  especially  for  the  boys  and  girls  who 
love  a  book,  and  a  qmet  corner,  and  who  seldom 
speak ;  for  those,  too,  whom  weakness  has  pre- 
vented from  joining  in  the  hearty,  noisy  sports 
of  their  more  robust  playmates.  I  wish  to  show 
them  what  their  voices  should  be,  and  what  I 
fear  they  have,  or  may  become.  Let  me  also 
say  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Voice,  and  How 
to  Use  it,  is  gained  by  studying  its  actual  use ; 
and  when  I  tell  you  that  the  Voice  ought  to  he 
used  in  this  way  or  that,  I  mean  only  to  say  that 
this  is  the  way  in  which  those  whose  voices  are 
strong  or  sweet,  do  use  them.  Therefore  I  shall 
often  ask  yon  to  notice  your  own  voices,  or 
those  of  others  and  see  if  what  I  tell  you  be 
not  true. 

In  the  first  place,  to  use  the  Voice  requires 
effort ;  this  you  will  readily  believe.  Remem* 
ber,  then,  as  one  important  rule  for  the  use  of 
the  Voice,  Let  the  whole  body  share  the  effort  re^ 
quired  to  produce  the  voice.  What  I  mean  is 
*  simply  this :  Suppose  you  were  going  to  throw 
a  ball ;  would  you,  could  you  throw  it  with  the 
arm  alone  ?  Do  yon  not  always  use  every  mus- 
cle, from  your  toes  to  your  finger-tips  ?  That  is 
just  what  you  ought  to  do  when  you  use  the 
Voice  in  vigorous  speech.  The  process  is  pre- 
cisely the  same,  for  yon  throw  the  Voice  as  truly 
as  you  throw  a  ball.  Watch  some  healthy  little 
fellow  when  he  is  shouting  with  all  his  might. 
Every  muscle  of  his  body  is  tense  as  a  bow- 
string. Now  the  fault  which  I  wish  to  correct 
is  one  that  rarely  occurs  when  you  are  thor- 
oughly roused,  and  are  speaking  with  animation, 
or  excitement,  or  strong  feeling :  then  the  Voice 


takes  caro  of  itself.  The  fault  is  apt  to  oocor 
in  reading  aloud,  or  in  declamation,  when  the 
words  you  utter  are  not  your  own ;  and  the 
things  you  describe,  or  the  feelings  jou  expresi 
have  no  more  interest  for  you  than  the  bard 
seats,  or  the  bare  walls  of  your  school-room.  This 
fault  is  to  be  remedied  by  a  genuine  interest  in 
what  you  are  reading  or  declaiming.  That  vill 
change  the  dull,  dead  drawl,  which  so  many  chil- 
dren read  with,  to  a  bright,  living,  expressive  ut- 
terance. Then  be  careful  to  secure  such  a  posi- 
tion and  action  for  the  body  as  will  help  the 
Voice  :  stand  erect ;  or  if  you  siu  sit  erect.  Fed 
every  muscle  firm.  Especially  let  the  chest  be 
raised,  and  not  sunken  and  relaxed.  If  yon  use 
little  effort  with  the  Voice,  use  little  with  the 
body  ;  but  if  your  Voice  be  used  with  mudi  ef- 
fort, let  the  body  share  it  in  every  parU 

In  the  second  place, 
to  use  the  Voice  in  the 
best  way,  requires  an 
unobstructed  passage, 
from  the  throat  out- 
ward. Remember, 
then,  as  another  impor- 
tant rule.  Let  ike  throat 
and  mouth  be  open. 
This  may  seem  an  ab- 
surd rule  at  first 
thought,  but  you  will 
think  dififerently  whes 
I  tell  you  what  I 
mean  by  it.  It  is  an 
absurd  rule,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  neces- 
sary; yet  there  aie 
fiftults  &r  more  absoid 
which  the  rule  is  nr- 
tended  to  correct  Did  you  ever  know  any  <ne 
so  stupid  as  to  shut  the  blinds  and  draw  dowa 
the  curtains  when  they  wished  to  look  out  of  tbe 
window,  or  to  shut  their  eyes  when  they  wished  to 
see  ?  There  may  not  be  any  people  ao  ibolii^ 
as  that,  but  there  are  many  who,  when  they  wish 
to  speak,  shut  the  throat  and  mouth  as  much  as 
they  can.  If  you  notice  the  voices  of  vcir 
fieshy  persons,  you  will  hear  a  soit,  half-smoth- 
ered sound.  This  is  caused  partly  by  the  aooo- 
mnlation  of  fat  about  the  throat,  and  partly  by 
the  fiabby,  inelastic  condition  of  the  musdes  d 
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the  throat  and  tongue.  You  will  also  hear,  some- 
times, voices  that  seem  half-choked  and  harsh. 
This  is  caused  hj  an  unyielding  and  cramped 
condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  tongue. 
If  you  have  ever  noticed  the  efiect  upon  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  produced  hy  bending  or  in- 
denting the  tube,  you  will  understand  why  the 
Voice  is  changed  by  the  two  things  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  The  tube  of  the  throat  is  held 
open  by  the  muscles  that  compose  its  sides.  If 
these  are  flabby,  the  tube  is  without  shape  or 
firmness ;  while,  if  they  are  unyielding,  the 
proper  shape  is  sure  not  to  be  assumed,  and  the 
result  b  a  bent  or  indented  tube.  There  is  still 
another  kind  of  obstructed  speaking,  which 
sounds  like  a  forced  whisper,  as  though  you  held 
a  boy  by  his  throat,  and  he  should  try  to  scream 
«  Stop  !  "  or,  "  Let  me  go !  **  The  truth  is,  the 
man  who  speaks  with  this  straining  tone,  is  actu- 
ally choking  himself.  He  is  crowding  his  tongue 
down  his  throat  just  as  &r  as  he  can,  and  then 
wonders  why  he  finds  it  so  hard  to  talk.  This 
&ult,  unlike  the  other  two,  seems  to  result  from 
too  much  effort ;  they  on  the  contrary,  are  caused 
by  not  effort  enough. 

Laziness  is  also  at  the  bottom  of  another  very 
common  fault,  —  talking  through  tlie  nose,  or  the 
nasal  tone.  To  be  sure,  an  American,  certainly 
it  is  safe  to  say  a  New  Englander,  who  does  not 
talk  through  his  nose,  is  as  great  a  rarity  as  Bar- 
num's  "  What  is  it"  To  prove  this,  let  me  tell 
jou  a  story.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  teacher 
of  Elocution,  and  a  most  successful  teacher  of 
"  How  to  use  the  Voice,"  while  in  Edinburgh, 
called  upon  a  teacher  of  Elocution  who  lived 
there.  He  introduced  himself  as  an  American. 
The  gentleman,  to  his  great  surprise,  said  to  him, 
^I  should  have  known  you  were  an  American 
by  your  nasal  tone."  You  will  therefore  readily 
believe  that  what  a  distinguished  Professor  of 
Vocal  Culture  could  not  rid  himself  of,  the  rest 
of  American  humanity  must  submit  to  without 
hope  of  remedy. 

But  this  nasal  tone  that  belongs  to  us  all, 
which  Dr.  Holmes  &cetiously  charges  upon  the 
chiUmg  "  East  wind,"  is  not  the  fault  which  I 
would  urge  you  to  correct  I  am  speaking  of 
the  genuine  Yankee  drawl,  that  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  lounging,  shifUess  manner ;  a  tone 
that  is  made  through  the  nose,  because  the 
speaker  is  too  lazy  to  open  his  mouth  wide 
enough  to  let  it  pass  out  there.  Beware  of  the 
beginning  of  this  disgusting  &ult  Speak  always 
with  life.  Never  let  your  voice  crawl  sluggishly 
oat     Always  open  the  throat  and  mouth,  and 


Curtain  of  the  P&hte 
at  rest 
Fig.  2. 


guide  its  course.  Let  me  explain  the  fistult  a  little 
more  fully. 

The  accompanying  figure 
2  will  make  the  matter  plain. 
It  represents  what  you  will 
see  if  you  look  into  your 
mouth  with  a  mirror,  or  into 
somebody's  else.  At  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth  there 
hangs  a  slender  bit  of  flesh, 
which  is  like  the  tassel  of  a 
curtain.  It  is  so  much  like 
a  tassel,  that  it  is  called  so ; 
and  that  from  which  it  hangs 
is  called  a  "  curtain,"  or  "  veiL"  If  you  look  at 
figure  4,  you  will  see  how  thin  this  **  curtain  "  is, 
and  how,  when  it  hangs  down,  it  shuts  the  pas- 
sage out  through  the  mouth.  It  is  this  "  cur- 
tain "  which  makes  the  nasal  tone.  It  ought  to 
be  lifted  up,  as  in  figure  3,  when  the  voice  is 
used.  When  speaking  in 
conversation  or  reading,  with 
little  effort,  the  "curtain" 
need  not  be  raised  nearly  so 
high ;  but  when  using  much 
voice,  speaking  to  a  large 
number,  or  calling  to  some 
one  at  a  distance,  it  should 
be,  and  is  usually  raised  till 
it  almost  disappears.  There- 
fore practice  speaking  and 
talking  with  a  tone  that  sounds  fttU^  round,  and 
rich.  Avoid  a  tone  that  sounds  thiny  sharp,  or 
poor. 

There  are  two  other  faults  which  I  must  has- 
tily describe.  One  of  these  is  the  "  quacking " 
tone.  You  have  heard  a  duck  talk.  WeU,  there 
are  people  who  talk  like  ducks.  Their  mouths 
are  held  neaily  shut,  tfie  tongue  fiat,  and  close  to 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  just  the  shape  of  a  duck's 
bill.  The  other  fault  is  a  "  shallow  "  tone.  This 
is  more  common  among  girls  than  among  boys. 
Their  talking  seems  to  be  all  done  just  at  the 
edge  of  the  lips.  There  seems  to  be  no  voice 
within  the  throat  or  mouth.  It  sounds  like  the 
shadow  of  a  voice,  utterly  empty  of  expression 
or  life.  A  machine  could  talk  better  than  they 
do.  The  fault  usually  arises  from  false  modesty, 
or  overmuch  nicety.  Get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as 
you  can. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Voice  should  be  clothed 
with  the  proper  quality ;  and  as  a  rule  to  help 
you  do  this,  remember  that  you  must  Aim  the 
tone  at  the  right  place,  I  say  aim  the  tone,  be- 
cause  the  tone  is  air,  which  is  like  all  air,  except 


Curtain  rolled  np. 
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that  it  is  vibratiDgy  and  can  be  directed  or  blown 
to  any  point  yoa   please.     The  direction  which 
yon  ought  to  give  is  to  some  point  upon  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.    I  told  you, 
in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  that  all  we  knew  of 
the   way   in    which    the 
Voice  ought  to  be  used, 
we  had  learned  by  study- 
ing the  way  in  wtiich  the 
Voice  was  actually  used. 
Now   we    have    learned 
that  when  one  is  talking, 
as  I  should  be  if  I  were 
Hg.  4.  telling   you  these  things 

instead  of  writing  them,  ius  Voice  strikes  against 
that  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  which  is  just 
behind  the  teeth.  If  you  touch  that  part  of  the 
mouth  with  your  tongue,  it  will  feel  hard  ;  hence, 
the  tone  which  strikes  against  it  will  be  made 
hard.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  quality.  Voice  is 
produced  in  the  throat,  but  that  is  like  a  hen 
without  feathers  ;  it  is  naked  sound.  If  I 
should  blow  through  a  throat  which  I  had  cut 
from  some  dog  or  cat,  the  sound  woul<l  be  very 
different  from  that  which  the  animal  would  make. 
That  which  makes  the  human  Voice  what  it  i»,  is 
not  so  much  the  size  or  shape  of  the  vocal 
chords,  as  it  is  the  size  and  shape  of  the  throat 
and  mouth. 

Now  touch  again  with  your  tongue  the  roof  of 
your  mouth.  It  feels  hard  behind  the  teeth, 
then  it  becomes  a  little  soft,  then  more  so,  then 
very  soft  indeed.  Thb  whole  surface  which  you 
touch  is  called  the  palate  ;  the  hard  part  the 
hard  palate,  the  soft  part  the  soft  palate ;  and 
the  tones  which  strike  against  the  hard  palate 
become  hard  tones,  while  the  tones  that  strike 
against  the  soft  palate  be'oome  soft  tones.  When 
the  captain  commands  **  Halt ! "  his  Voice  strikes 
against  the  hard  palate ;  when  the  mother  sings 


to  her  babe,  her  Voice  strikes  against  the  «^ 
palate.  The  hard  tones  express  decision  and 
determination  ;  they  are  used  when  one  wishes  to 
state  a  fact,  the  time  of  day,  the  condition  of  the 
weather,  or  any  matter  of  information  or  instmo- 
tion.  The  soft  tones  express  feelings  audi  aa  joj 
or  sorrow,  of  sympathy  and  of  affection.  To  ex- 
press feeling  of  a  grander  sort,  such  aa  awe  or 
reverence,  the  '*  curtain  "  of  the  palate  rises,  as 
in  figure  3,  and  the  Voice  is  directed  toward  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth,  which  is  also  soft,  thus 
giving  a  soft  tone  with  great  fullness  and  rich- 
ness. 

These  things  I  speak  of,  because  too  often 
people  fall  into  a  habit  of  using  one  kind  or  qual- 
ity of  tlie  Voice,  and  never  (or  almost  never) 
any  other.  Thus  you  will  hear  some  grown  peo- 
ple, rarely  boys  or  girls,  talking  always  with  a 
hard,  unsympathetic  tone.  The  trooble  is  that 
there  is  no  sympathy,  or  very  little  in  them. 
Their  hearts  are  dry  and  dead.  But  when  the 
heart  is  full  of  warm,  glowing  love,  —  love  fm 
brother  and  sister  and  playmate,  for  &ther  awl 
mother,  —  the  Voice  will  play  hac^  and  forth 
upon  the  palate  as  Ole  Bull's  bow  plays  upon  the 
strings  of  his  violin.  Thus  you  will  see  that  the 
heart  must  first  be  cured,  if  the  Voice  is  to  be 
made  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  Voice  should  be 
as  sensitive  to  the  slightest  change  of  thought  or 
feeling,  as  the  daguerreotype  plate  is  to  the  sun- 
light, so  that  it  shall  perfectly  picture  the  inner 
life  of  child  or  man  You  have  been  often  told 
that  your  character  should  be  transparent  and 
guileless ;  this  is  one  way  to  make  it  so. 

But  I  must  not  moralize  in  a  dry  discussion  of 
**  How  to  use  the  Voice,"  though  I  should  be 
glad  to  show  you  more  plainly  how  the  mmd 
and  heart  influence  and  mould  the  Voice.  Toa 
will  perhaps  let  me  add  this,  —  that  a  pure, 
sweet  heart  always  speaks  with  a  pure,  sweet 
Voice. 


DANISH  POPULAR  LEGENDS. 


BY  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSSN. 


Denmark  is  rich  in  old  legends  of  historical 
persons,  churches,  and  manors,  of  hills,  of  fields, 
and  bottomless  moors ;  sayings  from  the  days  of 
the  great  plague,  from  the  times  of  war  and 
peace.  The  saymgs  live  in  books,  and  on  the 
tongues  of  the  people ;  they  ^y  fax  about  like  a 


flock  of  birds,  but  still  are  as  difierent  from  one 
another  as  the  thrush  is  from  the  owl,  as  the 
wood-pigeon  from  the  gull.  Listen  to  me,  and  1 
will  tell  you  some  of  them. 

It  happened  one  evening  in  days  of  yore,  when 
the  enemy  were  pillaging  the  Danish  countiy, 
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that  a  battle  had  been  fought  and  won  by  the 
Danes,  and  many  killed  and  wounded  lay  on  the 
field  of  battle.  One  of  these,  an  enemy,  had 
lost  both  his  legs  by  a  shot.  A  Danish  soldier, 
standing  near  by,  had  just  taken  out  a  bottle 
filled  with  beer,  and  was  about  to  put  it  to  his 
mouth,  when  the  badly  wounded  man  asked  him 
for  a  drink.  As  he  stooped  to  hand  him  the  bot- 
tle, the  enemy  discharged  his  pistol  at  him,  but 
the  shot  missed.  The  soldier  drew  his  bottle 
back  again,  drank  half  of  it,  and  gave  the  re- 
maining half  to  his  enemy,  only  saying,  ^  You 
rascal,  now  you  will  only  get  half  of  it." 

The  king  afterward  hearing  of  this,  granted 
the  soldier  and  his  descendants  an  armorial  bear- 
ing of  nobility,  on  which  was  painted  a  half-filled 
bottle,  in  memory  of  his  deed. 

There  is  a  beautiful  tradition  worth  telling 
about  the  church-bell  of  Farum.  The  parsonage 
stood  close  by  the  church.  It  was  a  dark  night 
late  in  the  fall,  and  the  minister  was  sitting  up  at 
a  late  hour  preparing  his  sabbath  sermon,  when  he 
beard  a  slight,  strange  sound-  from  the  large 
church-bell.  No  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  sound 
was  inexplicable  to  him  ;  he  got  up,  took  the  keys, 
and  went  into  the  church.  As  he  entered  the 
church  the  sound  stopped  suddenly,  but  he  heard 
a  faint  sigh  from  above.  '*  Who  is  there,  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  the  church?"  he  asked,  in  a 
loud  voice.  Footsteps  were  heard  from  the  tower, 
and  he  saw  in  the  passage-way  a  little  boy  ad- 
vancing toward  him. 

^  Be  not  angry  1 "  said  the  child.  ^  I  slipped 
in  here  when  the  Vesper  Service  was  rung ;  my 
mother  is  very  sick ! "  and  now  the  little  boy 
could  not  say  more  for  the  tears  that  choked  him. 
The  minister  patted  him  on  the  che^k,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  be  frank,  and  to  tell  him  all 
about  it. 

"  They  say  that  my'mother  —  my  sweet,  good 
mother  —  is  going  to  die ;  but  I  knew  that  when 
one  is  sick  unto  death  he  may  recover  again  and 
live,  if  in  the  middle  of  the  night  one  dares  enter 
the  church,  and  scrape  off  a  little  rust  from  the 
large  church-bell;  that  is  a  safeguard  against 
death.  Therefore  I  came  here  and  hid  myself 
until  I  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve.  I  was  so 
afraid !  I  thought  of  all  the  dead  ones,  and  of 
their  coming  into  the  church.  I  dared  not  look 
out ;  I  read  my  Lord's  Prayer,  and  scraped  the 
rust  off  the  bell." 

''  Come,  my  good  child/'  said  the  minister ; 
^  our  Lord  will  forsake  neither  thy  mother  nor 
thee."     So  they  went  together  to  the  poor  cot- 


tage, where  the  sick  woman  was  Ijring.  She  slept 
quietly  and  soundly.  Our  Lord  granted  her  life, 
and  his  blessings  shone  over  her  and  her  son. 

There  is  a  legend  about  a  poor  young  fellow, 
Paul  Yendelbo,  who  became  a  great  and  hon- 
ored man.  He  was  bom  in  Jutland,  and  had 
striven  and  studied  so  well  that  he  got  through 
the  examination  as  student,  but  felt  a  still  greater 
desire  to  become  a  soldier  and  stroll  about  in 
foreign  countries.  One  day  he  walked  with  two 
young  comrades,  who  were  well  off,  along  the 
ramparts  of  Copenhagen,  and  talked  to  them  of 
his  desire.  He  stopped  suddenly,  and  looked  up 
at  the  window  of  the  Professor's  house,  where  a 
young  girl  was  seated,  whose  beanty  had  aston- 
ished him  and  the  two  others.  Perceiving  how 
he  blushed,  they  said  in  joke,  "Go  in  to  her, 
Paul ;  and  if  you  can  get  a  voluntary  kiss  from 
her  at  the  window,  so  that  we  can  see  it,  we  will 
give  you  money  for  travelling,  that  you  may  go 
abroad  and  see  if  fortune  is  more  favo^ble  for 
you  there  than  at  home." 

Paul  Yendelbo  entered  into  the  house,  and 
.knocked  at  the  parlor  door. 

"  My  fiither  is  not  at  home,"  said  the  young 
girl. 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me  I "  he  answered, 
and  the  blood  rushed  up  into  his  cheeks,  "  it  is 
not  your  father  I  want ! "  And  now  he  told  her 
frankly  and  heartily  his  wish  to  try  the  world 
and  acquire  an  honorable  name ;  he  told  her  of 
his  two  friends  who  were  standing  in  the  street, 
and  had  promised  him  money  for  travelling  on 
the  condition  that  she  should  voluntarily  give 
him  a  kiss  at  the  open  window ;  and  he  looked 
at  her  with  such  an  open,  honest,  and  frank  face, 
that  her  anger  disappeared. 

'*  It  is  not  right  for  you  to  speak  such  words 
to  a  chaste  maid,"  said  she ;  <<  but  you  look  so 
honest,  I  will  not  hinder  your  fortune  I "  And 
she  led  him  to  the  window,  and  gave  him  a  kiss. 
His  friends  kept  their  promise,  and  furnished  him 
with  money.  He  went  into  the  service  of  the 
Czar,  fought  in  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  ac- 
quired name  and  honor.  Afterward,  when  Den- 
mark needed  him,  he  returned  home,  and  became 
a  mighty  man  of  the  army  and  of  the  king's  coun- 
cil. One  day  he  entered  the  Professor's  plain 
room,  and  it  was  not  just  the  Professor,  he  wished 
to  see  this  time  either :'  it  was  again  his  daugh- 
ter, Ingeborg  Vinding,  who  gave  him  the  kiss, — 
the  inauguration  of  his  fortune.  A  fortnight 
after,  Paul  Vendelbo  Loevendem  (Lion-eagle) 
celebrated  his  wedding. 
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The  enemy  made  onoe  a  great  attack  on  the 
Danish  island  of  Funen.  One  village  only  was 
spared ;  bat  this  was  also  soon  to  be  sacked  and 
burnt.  Two  poor  people  lived  in  a  low-studded 
house,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  It  was  a 
dark  winter  evening ;  the  enemy  was  expected ; 
and  in  their  anxiety  they  took  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  and  opened  it  to  see  if  the  psalm  which 
they  first  met  with  could  render  them  any  aid  or 
comfort.  They  opened  the  book,  and  turned  to 
the  psalm,  "•  A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God." 
Full  of  confidence,  they  sang  it ;  and,  strength- 
ened in  faith,  they  went  to  bed  and  slept  well,  — - 
kept  by  the  Lord's  guardianship.  When  they 
awoke  in  the  morning  it  was  quite  dark  in  the 
room,  and  the  daylight  could  not  penetrate ;  they 
went  to  the  door,  but  could  not  open  it.  Then 
they  mounted  the  loft,  got  the  trap-door  open, 
and  saw  that  it  was  broad  daylight ;  but  a  heavy 
drift  of  snow  had  in  the  night  fallen  upon  the 
whole  house  and  hidden  it  from  the  enemies, 
who  in  the  night-time  had  pillaged  and  burnt  the 
town.  Then  they  clasped  their  hands  in  thank- 
fulness, and  repeated  the  psalm,  **  A  mighty 
fortress  is  our  God !  "  The  Lord  had  guarded 
them,  and  raised  an  intrenchment  of  snow  around 
tliem; 

From  North  Seeland  there  comes  a  gloomy  in«* 
cident  that  stirs  the  thoughts.  The  church  of 
Boervig  is  situated  far  out  toward  the  sand  hills 
by  the  stormy  Kattegat  One  evening  a  large 
ship  dropped  anchor  out  there,  and  was  presumed 
to  be  a  Russian  man-of-war.  In  the  night  a 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  gate  of  the  parson- 
age, and  several  armed  and  masked  persons  or- 
dered the  minister  to  put  on  his  ecclesiastical 
gown  and  accompany  them  out  to  the  church. 
They  promised  him  good  pay,  but  used  menaces 
if  he  declined  to  go.  He  went  with  them.  The 
church  was  lighted,  unknown  people  were  gath- 
ered, and  all  was  in  deep  silence.  Before  tlie  al- 
tar the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  waiting, 
dressed  in  magnificent  clothes,  as  if  they  were  of 
high  rank,  but  the  bride,  was  pale  as  a  corpse. 
When  the  marriage  ceremony  was  finished,  a 
shot  was  heard,  and  the  bride  lay  dead  before  the 
altar.  They  took  the  corpse,  and  all  went  away 
with  it.  The  next  morning  the  ship  had  weighed 
anchor.  To  this  day  nobody  has  been  able  to 
give  any  explanation  of  the  event 

The  minister  who  took  part  in  it  wrote  down 
the  whole  event  in  his  Bible,  which  is  handed 
down  in  his  &mily.  The  old  church  is  still 
standing  between  the  sand  hills  at  the   tossing 


Kattegat,  and  the  story  lives  in  wriciiig  aod  m 

memory. 

I  must  tell  you  one  more  churdi  leges4 
There  lived  in  Denmark,  on  the  island  of  Fil- 
ster,  a  rich  lady  of  rank,  who  bad  no  children,  and 
her  family  was  about  to  die  out  So  she  took  a 
part  of  her  riches,  and  built  a  magnificent  efaarck 
When  it  was  finished,  and  the  altar-eandin 
lighted,  she  stepped  up  to  the  altar-table  and 
prayed  on  her  knees  to  our  Lord,  that  He  woald 
grant  her,  for  her  pious  gift,  a  life  upon  thfe  earth 
as  long  as  her  church  was  standing.  Years  west 
by.  Her  relations  died,  her  old  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, and  all  the  former  servants  of  the 
manor  were  laid  in  their  graves ;  but  she,  who 
made  such  an  evil  wish,  did  not  die.  Genen- 
tion  upon  generation  became  strange  to  ben  she 
did  not  approach  anybody,  and  nobody  approached 
her.  She  wasted  away  in  a  long  dotage,  and  sal 
abandoned  and  alone  ;  her  senses  were  blunted, 
she  was  like  a  sleeping,  but  not  like  a  dead  per- 
son. Every  Christmas  Eve  the  lifo  in  her  fiadied 
up  for  a  moment,  and  she  got  her  voice  agam. 
Then  she  would  order  her  people  to  put  her  ib 
an  oak  coffin,  and  pUce  it  in  the  open  burriaf- 
place  of  the  church.  The  minister  then  would 
come  on  the  Christmas  night  to  her,  in  order  to 
receive  her  commands.  She  was  laid  in  the  eo^ 
fin,  and  it  was  brought  to  the  church.  The  mm- 
ister  came,  as  ordered,  every  Chriatmaa  night, 
through  the  choir  up  to  the  coflin,  raided  tbe 
cover  for  the  old,  wearied  lady,  who  was  lying 
there  without  rest 

^  Is  my  church  still  standing  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  shivering  voice;  and  upon  the  minister's 
answer,  ^  It  stands  still  1 "  she  sighed  profoundly 
and  sorrowfully,  and  fell  back  again.  The  minis- 
ter let  the  cover  down,  and  came  again  the  next 
Christmas  night,  and  the  next  again,  and  still 
again  the  following.  Now  there  is  no  stone  of 
the  church  left  upon  another,  no  traces  of  the 
buried  dead  ones.  A  large  whitethorn  grows 
here  on  the  field,  with  beautiful  fiowers  every 
spring,  as  if  it  were  the  sign  of  the  resnrrectioo 
of  life.  It  is  said  that  it  grows  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  coflin  with  the  noble  lady  stood,  where 
her  dust  became  dust  of  earth. 

There  is  an  old  popular  saying  that  our  Lord, 
when  he  expelled  the  fallen  angds,  let  some  of 
them  drop  down  upon  the  hills,  where  they  live 
still,  and  are  called  ^'  Bjergfolk"  (mountain  gob- 
lins), or  "Trolde"  (imps).  They  are  always 
afraid,  and  fiee  away  when  it  thunders,  whidi 
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is  for  them  a  voice  from  heayen.  Others  fell 
down  in  the  alder  moors ;  tiiey  are  called  ^  Elver- 
folk  "  (alder  folks),  and  among  them  the  women 
are  very  handsome  to  look  at,  but  not  to  trust ; 
their  backs  are  also  hollow,  like  a  dough-trough. 
Others  fell  down  in  old  fiu*m8  and  houses  ;  they 
became  dwarfs  and  ^<  Nisser  "  (elves).  Sometimes 
they  are  wont  to  have  intercourse  with  men,  and 
a  great  many  stories  about  them  are  related 
which  are  very  strange. 

Up  in  Jutland  lived  in  a  large  hill  such  a 
mountam  goblin,  together  with  a  great  many 
other  imps.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married 
to  the  smith  of  the  village.  The  smith  was  a 
bad  man,  and  beat  his  wife.  At  last  she  got 
tired  of  it,  and  one  day  as  he  was  going  again  to 
beat  her,  she  took  a  horse-shoe  and  broke  it  over 
him.  She  possessed  such  an  immense  strength, 
that  she  easily  could  have  broken  him  in  pieces 
too.  He  thought  about  it,  and  did  not  beat  her 
any  more.  Yet  it  was  rumored  abroad,  and  her 
respect  among  the  country-people  was  lost,  and 
she  was  known  as  a  "Trold  baru"  (an  imp 
child).  No  one  in  the  parish  would  have  any 
intercourse  with  her.  The  mountain  goblin  got 
a  hint  of  this ;  and  one  Sunday,  when  the  smith 
aud  his  wife,  together  with  other  parishioners, 
were  standing  in  the  church-yard,  waiting  for  the 
minister,  she  looked  out  over  the  bay,  where  a 
fog  was  rising. 

"  Now  comes  father,"  she  said,  <<  and  he  is  an- 
gry !  "     He  came,  and  angry  he  was. 

•*  Will  you  throw  them  to  me,  or  will  you 
rather  do  the  catching  ? "  he  asked,  and  looked 
with  greedy  eyes  upon  the  church-people. 

^  The  catching !  "  she  said ;  for  she  knew  weU 
that  he  would  not  be  so  gentle  when  they  fell 
into  his  hands.  And  so  the  mountain  goblin 
seized  one  after  another,  and  flung  them  over  the 
roof  of  the  church,  while  the  daughter,  stand- 
ing on  the  other  side,  caught  them  gently.  From 
that  time  she  got  along  very  well  with  the  par- 
ishioners ;  they  were  all  afraid  of  the  mountain 
goblin,  and  many  of  that  kind  were  scattered 
about  the  country.  The  best  they  could  do  was 
to  avoid  quarreling  with  him,  and  rather  turn  his 
acquaintance  to  their  profit  They  knew  well 
that  the  imps  had  big  kettles  filled  with  gold 
money,  and  it  was  certainly  worth  while  to  get  a 
handful  of  it ;  but  for  that  they  had  to  be  cun- 
ning and  ingenious,  like  the  peasant  of  whom  I 
am  going  to  tell  you ;  as  also  of  his  boy,  who 
was  still  more  cunning. 

The  peasant  had  a  hill  on  his  field,  which  he 
would   not   leave  uncultivated;  he  ploughed  it, 


but  the  mountain  goblin,  who  lived  in  the  hill, 
came  out  and  asked,  — 

**  How  dare  you  plough  upon  my  roof?  " 

**  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  yours  I "  said  the 
peasant ;  '*  but  it  is  not  advantageous  for  any  of 
us  to  let  such  a  piece  of  land  lie  uncultivated. 
Let  me  plough  and  sow !  and  then  you  reap  the 
first  year  what  is  growing  over  the  earth,  and  I 
what  grows  in  the  earth.  Next  year  we  will 
change."  They  agreed ;  and  the  peasant  sowed 
the  first  year  carrots,  and  the  second  com.  The 
mountain  goblin  got  the  top  part  of  the  carrots, 
and  the  roots  of  the  com.  In  this  way  they 
lived  in  harmony  together. 

But  now  it  happened  that  there  was  to  be  a 
christening  in  the  house  of  tlie  peasant.  The 
peasant  was  much  embarrassed,  as  he  could  not 
well  omit  inviting  the  mountain  goblin,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  good  accord ;  but  if  the  imp 
accepted  his  invitation,  the  peasant  would  fall 
into  bad  repute  with  the  minister  and  the  other 
folk  of  the  parish.  Gunning  as  the  peasant  or- 
dinarily was,  this  time  he  could  not  find  out  how 
to  act.  He  spoke  about  it  to  his  pig-boy,  who  was 
the  more  cupning  of  the  two. 

^  I  will  help  you  ! "  said  the  boy ;  and  taking 
a  large  bag,  he  went  out  to  the  hill  of  the  moun- 
tain goblin ;  he  knocked,  and  was  let  in.  Then 
he  said  that  he  came  to  invite  him  to  the  chris- 
tening. The  mountain  goblin  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  promised  to  come. 

^  I  must  give  a  christening-present,  I  suppose ; 
mustn't  I?" 

^  They  usually  do,"  said  the  boy,  and  opened 
the  bag.     The  imp  poured  money  into  it 

<'  Is  that  sufficient  ?  "    The  boy  lifted  the  bag. 

^  Most  people  give  as  much ! "  Then  all  the 
money  in  the  large  money  kettle  was  poured  into 
the  bag. 

^  Nobody  gives  more  —  most  less." 

^  Let  me  know,  now,"  said  the  mountain  gob- 
lin, ^  the  great  guests  you  are  expecting." 

**  Three  priests  and  one  bishop,"  said  the  boy. 

^  That  is  fine ;  but  such  gentlemen  look  only 
for  eating  and  drinking,  —  they  don't  care  about 
me.  Who  else  comes  ?  "  —  "  Mother  Mary  is  ex- 
pected !  " —  "Hm,  hm!  but  I  thmk  there  will 
always  be  a  little  place  for  me  behind  the  stove ! 
Well,  and  then?" 

*'  Well,  then  comes  *  our  Lord.*  "  —  "  Hra,  hm, 
hm !  that  was  mighty !  but  such  highly  distin- 
guished guests  usually  come  late  and  go  away 
early.  I  shall  therefore,  while  they  are  in,  slink 
away  a  little.  What  sort  of  music  shall  you 
have?" 
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"  Drum-music  !  "  said  the  boy  ;  ^  our  Father  goblin.     <<  Thank  your  master  for  the  inTitatioii, 

has  ordered  a  heavy  thundering,  afler  which  we  but  I  would  rather  stay  at  home.     Did  he  not 

shall  dance  I  drum-music  it  shall  be."  know,  then,  that  thundering  and  drum  are  to  me, 

''O,  is  it  not  dreadful  I "  cried  the  mountain  and  to  my  whole  race,  a  horror?     Onoe,  in  mj 


younger  days,  going  out  to  take  a  walk,  the  thun- 
der began  to  drum,  and  I  got  one  of  the  drum- 
sticks over  my  thigh-bone  so  that  it  cracked.  I 
will  not  have  more  of  that  kind  of  music !  Give 
my  thanks  and  my  greeting^'* 


And  the  boy  took  the  bag  on  his  badL,  soil 
brought  his  master  the  great  riches,  and  the  imp's 
friendly  greetings. 

We  have  many  legends  of  this  sort,  but  tbos« 
we  have  told  ought  to  be  enough  for  to-day  I 
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JACKT  MABAMA; 
OR,  THE  TRUE  STORT  OF  AN  AMERICAN  BOY  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 


BYR.  D.  CARTER. 


In  the  month  of  December,  1858,  eleven 
years  ago  how,  the  writer  of  this  was  travelling 
in  New  2^land,  along  with  three  other  friends. 
Their  object  was  chiefly  a  botanizing  tour  through 
an  unvisited  j)art  of  that  far-away  country. 
Everything  in  that  country  (as,  doubtless,  many 
of  my  young  readers  have  learnt  from  their  ge- 
ographies) is  just  the  reverse  of  ours.  It  is  day 
tiiere  when  night  hei^e,  and  summer  at  Christ- 
mas ;  whilst  the  sun  is  due  north  every  day  at 
HOOD,  and  many  other,  to  us,  seeming  contradic- 
tions to  what  we  have  been  used.  The  people 
who  live  there  were  formerly  a  wild,  savage  race 
of  tattooed  cannibals,  of  a  pale-olivo  color,  and 
marked  all  over  their  bodies  with  strange  lines 
and  figures,  a  deep-blue  color,  from  the  juice  of 
a  native  plant  called  "^  Korari,"  which  never 
washes  out  or  wears  off,  but  is  pricked  into  the 
skin  with  sharp  flint  stones,  and  a  very  painful 
operation  it  must  be.  All  the  chiefs,  especially, 
are  marked  with  it  all  over  their  faces,  each 
tribe  having  a  different  pattern,  so  that  they  can 
tell  each  other,  and  know  friends  from  foes.  Not 
thirty  years  ago  they  were  all  cannibals,  cooking 
and  eating  the  bodies  of  those  they  killed,  or 
took  captive  in  fighting,  and  they  were  almost 
always  fighting  with  each  other  then.  They 
thought  if  they  ate  their  enemy,  his  good  quali- 
ties or  virtues  would  become  theirs.  Thus,  if  a 
man  was  known  to  be  very  quick  of  hearing,  or 
sharp- sighted,  or  very  brave,  —  by  eating  his 
eyes,  or  ears,  or  heart,  they  would  obtain  all  his 
powers.  Very  few  ships  then  touched  at  their 
shores,  they  were  so  cruel  and  savage ;  they 
killed  and  ate  every  one  they  could,  and  so  all 
white  men  tried  to  avoid  the  island.  Every  now 
and  then,  however,  some  American  whaling  ship 
WHS  forced  to  go  there,  being  driven  thither  either 
by  storms,  or  want  of  water ;  and  then,  if  they 
were  seen,  they  were  sure  to  be  attacked,  and 
often  killed ;  or,  worse  still,  kept  as  slaves  and 
prisoners,  to  be  ate  at  some  future  feast.  Now, 
what  I  am  about  to  tell  really  happened  as  I 
shall  relate  it.  I  had  it  from  the  lips  of  the  old 
man  himself,  who  is  still,  I  believe,  living  —  an 
old  gray- headed  man  —  in  the  place  I  first  saw 
him. 

In  the  course  of  our  travels  we  had  come  to  a 


beautiful  inland  bay  of  dear  blue  water,  sur- 
rounded by  hills  and  huge  rocks,  covered  with 
forest  trees,  all  evergreen,  never  shedding  their 
leaves  altogether,  and  most  of  them  one  mass  of 
gorgeous  blossoms  —  red,  orange,  and  snowy- . 
white ;  tall  towering  ferns  pierced  through  these, 
and  spread  their  long,  delicate  fronds,  like  huge 
canopies,  high  up  in  the  sky.  Various  colored 
shells,  and  grotesque  -  shaped  corals,  through 
whose  stony  foliage  glided  bright -hued  fish, 
formed  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  plainly  seen 
through  the  clear  blue  water.  Here  and  there  a 
beautiful  valley  ran  up  between  the  hills,  and  in 
these  valleys  lived  the  natives,  called  Maories 
(Mowrys),  in  their  small,  reed-built  huts.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  tribes  lived  in  that  part  of 
New  Zealand,  called  the  Ngapuhi.  I  and  one  of 
my  companions,  a  young  Englishman,  both  being 
thirsty,  ventured  to  go  into  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  huts,  the  residence  of  the  chief,  Te  Whero 
Whero,  to  ask  for  some  water.  A  lot  of  savage 
dogs  greeted  us,  and  we  had  to  stand  still  until  a 
woman  came  out  and  called  them  away. 

As  soon  as  we  entered,  I  saw  seated  on  a  na- 
tive-made niat  an  old  gray-headed  man,  with  a 
doak  of  birds'-skins  over  his  shoulders ;  these 
skins  belong  to  a  bird  peculiar  to  New  Zealand, 
and  called  by  the  natives  the  Kiwi  (Apteryx).  It 
has  no  feathers,  no  tail,  and  no  wings,  but  is  cov- 
ered with  a  kind  of  fine  fur  the  color  of  a  mouse, 
and  has  a  very  long  bill.  It  only  comes  out  and 
feeds  at  night  Its  cry  is  a  shrill,  prolonged 
whistle.  We  often  heard  them  in  the  forest  at 
night  Its  skin  is  much  valued,  and  used  only 
by  the  chiefe.  The  skin  cloak  came  down  to  the 
old  man's  knees,  and,  except  some  white  heron 
feathers  stuck  in  his  hair,  he  had  no  other  cover- 
ing. He  rose  up  as  we  entered  the  hut,  or 
whare^  and  bade  us  welcome  in  the  Maori  lan- 
guage, **  Tena  ra  korua,"  "  Here  you  two  are  I  " 
their  manner  of  saying  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  If 
friends  or  relatives  meet,  they  also  rub  their 
noses  together,  instead  of  shaking  hands.  And 
in  passing,  toss  up  their  heads,  instead  of  nodding 
as  we  do.  To  my  astonishment  this  man  was 
quite  white,  instead  of  an  olive  color,  and  I  felt 
sure  he  was  not  a  native.  He  asked  us  to  sit 
down  on  the  fioor  on  mats,  and  we  did  so,  whilst 
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his  wife  brought  us  a  gourd  of  water  aud  some 
ripe  water-melons,  which  we  thought  delicioas,  as 
the  day  was  hot,  and  we  had  walked  a  long  dis- 
tance. After  sitting,  and  talking  some  time  in 
their  language,  which  I  had  learnt,  I  asked  the 
old  man  if  he  was  a  native,  and  bom  there.  He 
told  me  he  was  not,  and  then  commenced  the  fol- 
lowing history,  which  I  give  as  nearly  as  I  can 
in  his  words : 

**  I  am  not  a  native  born,"  he  began,  "  but  an 
American.  I  was  bom,  I  believe,  in  Connecti- 
cut, at  a  place  called  New  London.  I  do  not 
know  how  old  I  am  now,  but  I  suppose  I  am  some- 
where about  seventy.  I  came  here  when  a  boy, 
on  board  a  whaling  ship  ;  I  forget  its  name  now, 
and  I  have  long  forgotten  what  my  white  name 
was,  but  I  remember  my  father  was  captain  of 
the  ship.  I  was  about  ten  years  old  when  I 
first  came  here.  The  ship  was  out  of  water,  and 
we  were  forced  to  land  here  in  this  bay,  to  try 
and  get  some.  We  sent  our  boats  on  shore,  see- 
ing no  natives  about,  and  began  filling  our  casks 
as  fast  as  we  could,  for  we  knew  they  would  kill 
and  eat  us,  if  thev  saw  and  caught  us.  It  was 
very  different  then;  no  missionaries  had  been 
here,  and  they  were  all  heathens  and  cannibals. 
We  had  nearly  done  filling  the  casks,  when  my 
fiither  came  on  shore  bringing  me  with  him,  as  I 
begged  him  to  do  so.  He  wanted  to  shoot  some 
pigs  or  birds,  as  we  had  no  fre!«h  meat  on  board. 
We  went  into  the  woods,  and  he  shot  several  pig- 
eons and  parrots.  I  suppose  the  natives  heaid 
the  report  of  the  gun,  —  indeed,  they  told  me 
they  did  afterward,  —  for  sound  travels  a  long 
way  in  this  dry  climate  (a  fact  we  had  noticed, 
being  able  often  to  hear  each  other  speak,  two 
miles  apart),  and  they  came  down  to  see  what  it 
was.  We  had  three  boats  on  shore  at  the  time, 
besides  my  father's ;  and  there  were  only  the  car- 
penter, steward,  and  cook  left  on  board  with  two 
sick  men.  The  first  thing  that  let  us  know  the 
natives  had  come  upon  us,  was  a  shower  of  spears 
from  among  the  trees,  which  killed  the  first  mate 
and  six  men.  The  others  ran  toward  their  boats 
to  get  their  guns,  but  the  natives  (I  don't  know 
how  many,  but  a  great  many)  got  first  between 
them  and  the  boats,  and  secured  all  the  weapons. 
Our  men  hoped  they  would  not  know  how  to  use 
the  guns,  but  they  did  —  at  least,  the  chief  did, 
and  he  showed  the  others.  Except  my  father's 
gun,  and  the  mens'  clasp-knives,  we  were  alto- 
gether unarmed,  and  at  their  mercy,  —  a  word 
they  neither  knew  nor  practiced.  My  fiither  and 
I  just  then  hearing  their  horrid  yells,  came  out 
of  the  forest;   and  he  tried  to  talk   and  quiet 


them.  They  no  sooner,  however,  saw  his  gon, 
than  they  made  signs  he  should  give  it  up  to  thee. 
He  did  not  like  this,  but  was  forced  to  do  it ;  the 
chief  came  and  took  it  from  him,  and  then  lifted 
up  his  right  hand,  to  which  he  had  a  small  stooe 
club  fastened,  and  struck  my  &ther  on  the  head: 
he  fell  down  dead,  and  this  was  the  signil 
for  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  resL  I  nm 
and  hid  in  a  bush.  As  soon  as  they  had  dose 
killing  the  men,  they  took  the  boats  and  went 
on  board  the  ship,  and  killed  all  there;  tbej 
then  stripped  the  ship  of  all  they  oonld  aod 
came  on  shore  again.  One  of  them  had  two 
dogs  with  him,  and  they  smelt  me,  for  they  carae 
aud  began  barking  at  me.  I  came  oat  trembGo^ 
and  crying,  fully  expecting  to  be  killed  instantlj. 
I  almost  wished  it,  seeing  all  my  dead  oompaniocs 
and  father  lying  in  a  heap.  The  chief  lifted  Iib 
club,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  throw  it  st 
me  ;  but  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  mo- 
tioned me  to  come  to  him.  I  went  np  in  gresfi 
fear,  but  he  made  me  sit  down  near  him,  lod 
began  talking  to  his  men ;  of  coarse  I  did  noc 
know  what  he  said.  They,  however,  b^aa 
to  dig  a  large  hole  in  the  ground,  or  rather 
trench,  as  I  thought,  to  bury  the  dead  in ;  wfaikt 
two  of  them  went  off  into  the  woods  to  fetch,  ai 
I  afterward  found  out,  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  As 
soon  as  the  hole  was  large  enough,  and  snfi- 
dently  deep,  they  threw  a  lot  of  sticks  bto  it 
and  set  them  on  fire,  rubbing,  or  radier  rolling 
one  in  a  hole  in  another  to  get  a  light.  Whes 
the  fire  was  nearly  burnt  out,  they  threw  a  lot 
of  stones  in  on  the  embers,  and  1^  them  imtil 
nearly  red  hot ;  they  then,  to  my  horror,  stripped 
the  dead  bodies,  and  laid  them  in  order  on  the 
wet  mats  they  had  placed  on  the  hot  stones,  oor- 
ered  them  with  more  wet  mats,  and  then  a  tlikk 
covering  of  soil,  so  that  no  steam  could  escape. 
I  still  thought  all  this  was  one  to  bary  and  de- 
stroy them  the  quicker ;  it  was  now  night,  sod 
the  men  had  made  a  sort  of  shelter  of  boughs  cf 
trees  and  large  leaves.  The  chief  made  me  Se 
down  on  the  mat  with  him,  but  I  could  not  sleep; 
I  did  nothing  but  cry  all  night,  and  tried  to  pray 
to  God  to  take  care  of  me  and  help  me  to  fiiid  a 
way  to  escape  and  get  home  once  more.  At  tl» 
thought  of  home  and  my  poor  mother,  I  cried 
fit  ill  more  bitterly ;  moreover,  I  felt  both  hiiDg7 
and  thirsty,  having  had  nothing  to  eat  since 
breakfast  on  that  ill-fated  morning.  Toward 
dayhreak  I  fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber.  Mi  d 
horrid  dreams ;  and  when  I  awoke,  I  found  the 
rest  of  the  tribe  had  come,  —  old  men,  women, 
and  children.     They  were  all  seated  round  tbas 
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dreadful  pit,  aud  had  taken  out  one  or  two  of  the 
bodies,  and  were  busy  eating  them.  I  was  hor- 
rified, and  the  sight  made  me  so  sick  I  was  forced 
to  get  out  of  sight  and  vomit.  They,  none  of 
them,  seemed  to  notice  me ;  I  suppose  they  knew 
and  thought  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  my 
escape.  After  they  had  done  their  disgusting 
meal,  one  of  the  women  brought  me  a  small  mat 
with  some  food  on  it ;  I  found  it  was  fish  and  po- 
tatoes. I  took  them  aside,  away  from  that  fearful 
place,  into  the  forest,  aud  there  eat  theuL  I  then 
brought  back  the  mat  I  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing what  they  would  do  with  me  at  last,  —  if 
they  would  fatten  me  to  kill,  or  let  me  live.  The 
chief  and  men  bad  a  long  talk  together,  and 
pointed  frequently  at  the  ship  and  then  at  me ; 
I  knew  they  were  then  deciding  my  future  fate. 
As  they  were  talking  (sometimes  in  a  violent 
way,  as  if  quarreling  about  the  distribution  of 
what  they  had  got  from  the  ship),  the  chiefs  wife 
went  up  to  him  and  spoke  long  and  earnestly, 
pointing  often  to  me.  I  found  afterward  she 
begged  me  of  him  to  adopt  as  her  child,  as  she 
had  none  of  her  own.  The  chief  had  one  daugh- 
ter by  a  former*  wife,  and  that  was  all  their  fam- 
ily. The  chief  consented,  and  Wainona  took  me 
home  with  her.  I  was  taught  all  the  arts  of  fish- 
ing and  hunting,  throwing  the  boomerang  and 
spear,  and  in  time  came  to  be  looked  on  as  Te 
Where  Where's  successor.  The  old  man  himself 
made  me  take  his  naine,  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
called  me '  Marama,'  which  means  ^  Light,'  or  ^  the 
Moon,'  from  my  white  skin.  I  had  but  one  quar- 
rel with  Te  Whero,  and  that  nearly  ended  in  my 
death.  It  was  this.  When  Te  Whero  was  old, 
and  near  dying,  he  took  a  great  fancy  to  the 
daughter  of  Monganui,  a  powerful  chief  of  the 
neighboring  tribe  of  the  Ngatiwai,  and  a  relative 
of  Te  Where's.  The  girl  was  only  sixteen  years 
old,  and  very  beautiful ;  indeed,  she  was  &med  for 
it,  and  called  *  Pepepe '  (*  the  Winged  Flower '). 
We  (that  is,  she  and  I)  had  been  frequently  to- 
gether, and,  from  being  my  playmate,  I  grew  to 
love  her,  and  wished  to  make  her  my  wife.  She 
seemed  in  no  way  reluctant,  and  Wainona  greatly 
fisivored  it  Te  Whero  wished  to  kill  her ;  you 
start,  —  for  I  did  when  I  heard  him,  —  but  it  is 
one  of  our  customs  to  kill  our  &vorite  attendants, 
to  accompany  and  wait  on  us  in  the  other  world. 
Te  Whero  wished  to  have  Pepepe,  for  he  be- 
lieved he  should  become  young  again  there.  He 
sent  for  her  when  be  was  lying  on  his  mat,  ex- 


pecting to  die  soon.  When  she  came,  he  ordered 
me  to  give  him  his  gun.  I  hardly  dared  refuse, 
though  I  knew  he  wanted  to  shoot  her,  and  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  I  went  and  told  Wainona ; 
she  hid  the  gun,  and  I  then  told  him  I  could  not 
find  it  In  a  great  rage,  to  our  astonishment,  he 
sprang  up  off  the  mat ;  and  saying  to  me,  *  Ka 
tohe  koe  ki  ahaw  ? '  (*  Do  you  dare  strive  with 
me  ? ')  he  fiung  at  me  a  tomahawk  ;  it  just  missed 
me,  and  I  rushed  out  of  the  wkare.  He  also 
went  out,  passion  lending  him  strength,  and  or- 
dered the  poor  girl  to  go  with  him.  She  dared 
not  refuse,  or  he  would  have  killed  her  there  and 
then.  His  house  was  built  on  yon  steep  rock 
(pointing  to  one  a  short  distance  off,  rising  sheer 
out  of  the  bay,  and  overlooking  the  water ;  an  old 
ruined  hut  was  still  to  be  seen  about  one  hundred 
yards  back  from  the  precipice).  He  led  the  girl 
to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  then  suddenly  pushed 
her  over ;  her  scream  as  she  fell  still  rings  in  my 
ears,  my  heart  seemed  to  cease  beating,  and  my 
blood  ran  cold.  We  all  fully  expected  to  find 
her  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  sharp,  jagged,  scoria 
rocks  below.  Some  four  or  five  started  to  bring 
back  her  bruised,  lifeless  corpse ;  but  you  may 
judge  of  our  delight  and  thank^ness  when  we 
saw  her  bravely  stemming  the  waves,  and  swim- 
ming to  yon  small  island.  It  happened,  fortu- 
nately, to  be  high  tide,  and  the  rocks  were  all 
covered.  Te  Whero  ground  his  teeth  with  rage, 
but  his  strength  was  gone,  and  he  could  barely 
crawl  back  to  his  mat ;  there  he  died,  an  hour  or 
two  later,  before  they  could  bring  Pepepe  back. 
^At  his  death  I  was  chosen  chief  in  his  place,  and 
have  ruled  ever  since." 

^  And  Pepepe,**  I  inquired,  "  what  became  of 
her?" 

"You  have  seen  her,"  he  answered;  "she 
brought  the  water  and  melons  to  you." 

As  his  wife  just  then  reentered  the  hut,  I  and 
my  friend  looked  at  her  with  increased  interest 
She  bore  evident  marks  of  having  once  been 
beautiful,  and  was  still  a  fine-looking  woman.  Te 
Whero,  or  Marama,  made  us  stay  and  have  din- 
ner, and  we  left  him,  much  pleased  with  our  re- 
ception and  entertainment  If  any  of  my  read- 
ers visit  the  Bay  of  Islands,  any  one  there  will 
direct  him  whejre  to  find  Jacky  Marama,  the  New 
Zealand  chief^  once  the  little  American  boy  from 
New  London.  I  will  only  add,  in  conclusion, 
he  persuaded  and  induced  his  tribe  long  ago  to 
give  up  the  horrid  practice  of  cannibalism. 
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THE   LITTLE    PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Now  Katy,  be  still,  and  don't  move  a  speck.  Just  sit  and  think  you*re  little  Jack  Horner, 

Or   youll    spoil  what  we   call  the   rembrantef-  And  keep  your  eyes  fixed  hard  on  that  corner; 

feck  ;  There  —  where  I  point,  then  Fll  get  up  again, 

That's  something  you  do  when  you're  wanted  to  And  when  I  have  counted  as  fiir  as  to  ten, 

look  Shut  your  eyes  tight,  and   I'll  show  yoa  jonr 
Like  a  magic-lantern  picture  pasted  in  a  book.  photograph ; 

Hold  the  hearth-broom  just  so :  Now  Eaty,  don't  move,  and  Katy,  mind,  ixdi 
It's  your  knitting,  you  know.  you  laugh. 


THE   SETTLE. 


Effib  and  her  friends  have  been  guessing  <*  Bur- 
ied Cities."  '  Here  is  a  letter  which  contains  at  least 
forty-eight  buried  cities,  who  can  find  more  ? 

Mt  dear  Mabel  Montross,  —  I  do  not  feel 
bright  to-night,  so  do  not  expect  anything  firesh  or 
new.  Have  not  I  toiled  all  day  Mabel  ?  I  made 
cake  from^ight  till  six  and  have  been  dish  washing 
to-night     I  shall  have  the  best  supper  that  I  can 


for  my  balL  Js^boned  turkey  essential  ?  It  is  so  # 
ficult  to  prepare  one,  I  dare  say  I  shall  have  bdp 
from  Mrs.  Murphy.  Ann  is  a  good  cook.  1  ban. 
bought  seven  ice-cream  fi^ezers,  and  Mrs.  nm 
promises  to  prepare  the  ices.  I  shall  send  Mn 
Smith  a  card,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  send  Mrs.  Kftlb 
any.  I  may  think  it  best  Louisa  Tyrell  should  be 
asked.  I  think  Imogene  VattoU  and  Aurora  Le^ 
will  be  the  belles.     I  sent  to  Hyde  and  Hut  lir 
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dreBBes.  I  think  for  the  buff  a  long  train  is  desirable, 
but  I  shall  have  the  amber  neither  short  nor  long. 
Amy  is  ill  again ;  her  lot  is  sad.  I  told  Dr.  Caustic 
air  or  exercise  were  the  best  remedies.  She  is  try- 
ing a  new  tonic,  it  is  ale  mixed  with  sumac.  On 
many  accounts  I  am  glad  the  Astons  have  left. 
Their  bad  son  stole  dogs  and  tormented  them.  I 
hope  to  welcome  my  dearest  Aunt  on  Tuesday. 
Remember  you  promised  us  August.  Amy  longs  to 
see  you ;  so  do,  my  dearest,  come.  How  long  since 
you  were  here  ?  It  seems  forever.  On  Amy's  ac- 
count I  sigh,  entreat,  urge.  No  answer  in  the  neg^ 
ative  I  If  you  refuse  we  shall  all  weep.  Is  a  poor 
letter  better  than  none  ?  If  so,  peruse  diis  and  orer- 
look  all  mistakes.  \  £d.  is  to  come  on  the  16th  from 
Cuba.     Then  surely  you  will  join  him.     Ever  thine. 

AnSaJL  jillXHON  y. 

ENIGMA. 
The  child  of  commerce,  and  the  warrior's  friend, 
How  gladly  to  the  breeze  my  wings  I  bend  ! 
Without  me.  Western  Isles  were  still  unknown, 
And  Egypt's  sands  with  soldier  corpses  strown 
Puffed  up  with  pride,  I  serve  my  jolly  Jack ; 
On  rich  men's  tables,  I  will  turn  my  back. 
The  pretty  maiden  bending  o'er  her  frame. 
Mast  yield  to  me  the  homage  that  I  claim. 
In  olden  times  I  used  to  carry  letters, 
And  at  a  pinch  could  preach  onto  my  betters ; 
But  now,  alas  !  I  get  but  small  attention, 
Supplanted  quite  by  Kidder's  new  invention. 
But  the  poor  artist  I  delight  to  aid. 
Of  many  a  genius  I  a  lord  have  made  ; 
In  France,  'tis  said,  I'm  but  a  skeleton 
Which  any  poet  may  put  garments  on. 
By  day,  by  night,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm, 
I  man  attend  in  my  Protean  form. 
One  parting  word,  to  help  you  to  my  name. 
On  me  depends  the  politician's  fame. 
A  little  crooked  aid  perhaps  youll  lend. 
But  who  would  scruple  to  assist  a  friend  ? 
Now  guess  my  name,  —  if  you  the  name  can  call,  — 
I'm  smiling  on  you  from  yon  pictured  Hall  I 

ANAGRAMMATIC  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  ten  letters. 
My  1,  10,  2,  6,  is  a  wild  animal. 
My  3,  7,  8,  6,  is  a  journey. 

My  9,  2,  8,  10,  can  be  found  in  a  fence. 
My  6,  4,  8,  8,  10,  is  a  direction. 
My  5,  10,  2,  6,  is  not  far. 

My  whole  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  nine  letters. 
My  4,  5,  6,  7,  2,  is  a  delicious  fruit. 
My  1,  5,  6,  9,  is  a  color. 

My  8,  1,  19  the  name  of  an  ancient  giant.  , 

My  8,  8,  7,  2,  is  often  represented  by  an  anchor. 


My  6,  7,  2,  is  a  species  of  monkey. 

My  8,  8,  is  an  exclamation. 

My  8.  8,  2,  is  a  garden  implement. 

My  1,  2,  8,  5,  4,  2,  is  the  name  of  a  boy. 

My  8,  6,  5,  7,  is  a  musical  instrument. 

My  whole  is  an  important  branch  of  study. 

A.   F.   A. 

8.  I  am  composed  of  fifteen  letters. 

My  7,  6,  4,  15,  18,  no  wagon  can  move  without. 

My  5,  1,  10,  2,  is  very  plentiful  at  Long  Branch. 

My  6,  10,  18,  is  a  number. 

My,  8,  1,  7,  is  used  to  cause  a  circulation  of  my  9, 
4,  12. 

My  15,  14,  6,  12,  8,  is  used  extensively  in  battle. 

My  6,  11,  2,  is  not  even. 

My  whole  is  my  name.  a.  f.  a. 

4.  I  am  composed  of  eighteen  letters. 

My  2,  16,  4,  8,  is  the  opposite  of  despair. 

My  10,  16,  11,  5,  14,  is  made  by  an  insect  in  the 
sea. 

My  1,  2,  16,  15,  is  a  Scandinavian  god. 

My  10,  16,  5,  14,  abounds  in  Newcastle. 

My  8,  14,  7,  5,  is  another  name  for  Charles  Lamb. 

My  2,  17,  11,  4,  is  a  musical  instrument. 

My  10,  14,  7,  16,  is  one  of  the  Nine  Muses. 

My  18,  8,  is  a  conjunction  expressing  condition. 

My  12,  6,  9,  18,  is  sour. 

My  4,  8,  1 7,  6,  8,  is  not  war. 

My  whole  is  a  great  modem  improvement. 


CHARADE. 
.  My  first  has  no  voice,  nor  fluent  tongue. 
And  talks  quite  well  with  finger  and  thumb ; 
My  second,  heard  in  every  land. 
Has  a  voice  and  tongue  all  understand. 
It  flighty  is,  garrulous,  soft  and  loud ; 
lliough  thoughtless,  it  moves  the  thoughtfiil  crowd, 
MHiich  walks  and  runs,  sorrows  and  joys, 
According  to  its  music  or  its  noise ; 
While  ^o/,  lymphatic,  heavy,  mute. 
My  whole  is  dull  without  dispute.  h.  h.  g. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 
Two  cities,  —  one  is  often  called  the  other. 

My  chaiger  of  the breed. 

Where  oft  in  whirls  the  mad flies. 

Delightftil  spots,  man  quits  ye  but  with  life. 
A  little  Latin  word  that  helps  to  join. 
Can  lips  so  fair  pronounce  that  cruel  word  ? 
I  have  a ,  a  little . 

PATRIOTIC  QUESTION. 
Why  are  the  emblems  of  America  more  enduring 
^than  those  of  France,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot^ 
hmd? 
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B   IN   BLACK,   WITH   VERSES   IN   BLACK   AND   WHITE. 


LITTLE   RIDER. 

pj  picture-frame,** 
i  "  only  see, 

tins  little  damo 
Dg  merrily ; 
0r  name,** 

r 

lying  in  the  wind, 

t  in  the  saddle  she  sits ; 

II  with  his  tail  behind, 
dog  barks  at  cats  and  kits : 
ie  would  be  to  my  mind," 
Ir. 

horse  would  ride, 

:  bigger  so  ; 

n  the  mountain  side, — 

Sdssorsblade,  you  know,  — 

be  my  bonny  bride," 


[  a  little  mile, 
lant  trotting  behind, 
[dog  in  single  file, 
castle  we'd  wind ; 
iss  her  once  in  a  while," 
ker. 

THE   QUARREL. 

Peter  has  cut  out : 
'of  Frederick  and  Paul ; 
they  quarreled  about, 
ten  did  not  like  it  at  all. 
47.  81 


She  wanted  to  play  with  them  both, 

And  one  of  them  nodded, —  'twas  Paul ; 

But  the  other  —  that's  Frederick  —  was  loath : 
She  was  stupid,  he  said,  and  so  small. 

**  That  is  like  you,"  cried  Paul ;  **  you  do  as  you 
please; 

If  it  was  blue,  you'd  as  lief  call  it  green. 
Now,  won't  you,  for  me?  but  it's  no  use  to  tease. 

And  ril  pay  you  for  bemg  so  mean." 

Then  Frederick  spoke  up,  —  "  O,  that's  it,  is  it  ? 

Well,  it's  all  the  same  to  me ; 
Come  on,  don't  wait  a  minute,  — 

I'm  ready,  I  tell  you,  —  we'll  see." 

Now  see  how  they  shove  in  a  way 

That  will  wear  out  their  jackets  too  last: 

And  Gretchen  is  quite  in  dismay, 
And  wishes  she  never  had  asked. 

^  Ought  I  to  run  and  tell. 

If  they  should  really  fight? 
Perhaps  when  it's  all  over,  —  weD, 

I  should  so  like  to  see  the  sight" 

THE   NEW  SHOES. 

Lizzie  —  now  perhaps  you've  heard  ? 

Every  one  is  talking  of  it  — 
Has  new  —  gaiters,  that's  the  word. 

And  is  trying  if  they  fit 
New  gaiters  ?    WeU,  what  then  ? 
Why,  she 's  good  as  new  again. 


With  her  gaiters  buttoned  high, 
She  feels,  I'm  sure,  quite  grand ; 
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When  Fritz,  the  neighbor's  son,  comes  by, 

With  Lottie  hold  of  hb  hand,  — 
^  Fve  got  some  shoes  with  little  bits 
Of  battons,"  sajrs  Lizzie  to  Fritz. 

"  Aren't  they  pretty  ?  only  see." 

*"  That  they  are,"  says  the  admiring  lad. 
^  Now,  if  those  belonged  to  me, 
Why  —  now  that  would  not  be  so  bad." 
Then  Fritz  looks  doubtfully  down 
On  buttonlcss  feet,  bare  and  brown. 

*^  Listen  "  she  says ;  ^  for  boys  like  you 
Such  shoes  as  these  would  never  do, 

For  very  soon  you*d  burst  them  ouL" 
"  Yes,"  says  he,  **  no  doubt,  no  doubt 

Lottie,  come,  let's  move  our  toes, 

We*ll  never  get  fine  shoes  like  those." 

THE   LITTLE    PETS. 

Now,  here  you  see  our  Minnie 

And  pets,  —  some  three  or  more,  — 

Pheasant,  deer,  and  bunnie, 

With  Mmuie  —  that  makes  four. 

The  deer  has  eyes  so  big. 

The  rabbit  is  so  sleek ; 
The  deer,  he  eats  a  liule  twig. 

The  rabbit  stuffs  his  cheek. 

Meanwhile,  the  golden  pheasant 

Is  never  left  unfed  ; 
When  Min  has  anything  pleasant, 

He  always  has  his  bread. 

Her  little  charge  she  has  to  watch, 

Or  they  would  run  away ; 
The  rabbit  to  the  parsley  patch, 

To  the  woods  the  deer  would  stray. 

*^  I  have  already  with  the  three 

All  that  I  need  ;  and  yet  — 
How  happy,"  said  she,  ^  should  I  be. 

If  I  a  fourth  could  get ! 

**  A  little  Iamb  with  bells,  suppose 
With  golden  bells  about  his  neck  ; 

I'd  stroke  his  fleece  and  wash  his  toes, 
And  comb  —  Pd  oomb  him  every  speck.'' 

THE   FIGHT   ABOUT  A    8AUSAOE. 

This  young  man  is  Christopher, 

Who  almost  lo^t  a  sausage,  sir ; 

The  baker's  dog  —  Peter  *s  his  name  — 

Suddenly  upon  him  came : 

He  was  a  monstrous  cur ! 


On  his  sausage  quite  intent, 
Carelessly  our  Tophy  went 
Through  the  yard  at  breakfast  time : 
Three  dogs  there  had  planned  a  crime,  — 
Two  small,  one  big,  on  sausage  bent. 

Two  of  them  were  rather  small. 
These  he  did  not  fear  at  all ; 
But  the  third  he  dared  not  talk  to. 
He'd  eat  the  sausage  and  the  fork  too ; 
Yes,  and  Tophy's  leg,  it  may  be,  pants  and  all 

Now  this  he  thought  was  not  quite  right, 
And  so  he  cried  with  all  his  might, 
"  Get  ofij  you  thief  1  now,  Peter,  stop! 
For  sausage  go  to  the  butcher's  shop  I 
Help,  help,  somebody  !  he'll  bite  !  he'll  bit«!" 

Right  stoutly  did  Christopher  cry. 
And  soon  a  man  came  by. 
Who  made  the  sausage  his ! 
And  yet,  speaking  of  sausages, 
Tophy,  did  you  the  sausage  buy  ? 

THE    king's    DAUGHTER   THAT    GOT   AWAT. 

Peter  says :  I  saw  a  play 

Just  now,  that  was  quite  gay. 

Two  play  it ;  they  have  a  great  sword, 

But  that  can  be  made  of  pasteboard. 

*♦  Mercy  !  "  she  cries  ;  **  spare,  O  spare  roe !" 

•*  Nay,"  says  he,  "  that  cannot,  cannot  be ; 

Because  you  have  broken  your  word, 

You  deserve  to  die  by  the  sword." 

**  Alas  I  "  says  she,  **  I  am  so  young. 

And  now  to  die  for  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 

See  I  I  will  show  you  the  veiy  place 

Where  a  treasure  lies  hidden,  your  Grace ; 

Down  in  the  depths  of  a  fairy  Inke, 

A  golden,  diamond-dotted  cake." 

Then  he :  '^  Ho  !  dost  tell  me  that? 

Then  must  I  run,  quick  as  a  cat, 

And  tell  the  king  this  piece  of  news. 

And  then,  perhaps,  he'U  even  choose 

To  spare  your  life,  young  maid,  for  the  sake 

Of  the  treasure  sunk  in  the  fairy  lake. 

Hold  fast  for  me  my  trusty  sword. 

While  I  go  tell  my  liege  and  lord." 

«  Gladly  !  "  said  she,  "  O,  haste  on  thy  waj!' 

And  off  he  goes,  and  she  doth  stay. 

But  scarcely  is  the  constable  gone, 

Than  over  the  hills  the  maiden  's  flown ; 

And  help  she  finds,  and  shelter  too. 

With  a  neighboring  king  who's  a  lover  trae. 

So,  when  the  monster  grim  comes  back, 

Maiden  and  sword  are  gone,  alack  ! 
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THE  RAT   AND   THE   MALT. 

The  affair  between  the  Widow  Miller  and  lier 
brother-in-law  Job  was  never  brought  before  the 
courts,  for  the  shrewd  Mr.  Miller  knew  that  he 
would  sttind  no  chance  whatever,  if  his  case  was 
submitted  to  legal  investigation  ;  and  he  thought 
it  best  to  pay  Mrs.  Miller  her  dues,  and  let  her 
go  home  and  leave  him  in  peace.    But  he  had  no 
such  ideas  about  the  Steiner  claim.     That  whs 
taken  before  a  court,  and  preparations  for  prose- 
cution and  defense  were  busily  made  by  the  at- 
torneys of  Mr.  Miller,  and  by  Mr.  Tabh  on  the 
part  of  Carl  Steiner,  who,  from  being  his  clerk, 
WHS  now  his  client,  although  he  still  continued  to 
perform  his  office  duties.  Everything  looked  well 
for  John  and  his  father,  for  it  was  proved  by  re- 
search  in  the  offices  of  record  in  Bremen,  that 
the  little  fortune  left  to  John*s  mother  and  her 
sister  was  to  be  equally  divided ;  the  interest  of 
one  half  to  be  paid  to  Gretchen  Steiner  during 
her  life,  and,  after  her  death,  to  be  continued  to 
her  son  for  his  support  and  education ;  and  the 
principal  of  said  half  was  to  become  the  son's 
property  at  his  majority.     But  when  this   had 
been  satis&ctorily  ascertained,  a  new  trouble  was 
thrown  over  the  pathway  of  Mr.  Tabb  by  crafty 
Job  Miller,  who  utterly  denied  (and  offered  to 
prove  his  assertion)  that  Mr.  Steiner  had  been 
married  to  his  sister-in-law,  and  that  to  him  or 
his  son  the  money  should  be  paid.     He  had  as- 
sumed control  of  the  whole  of  the  property  of  his 
wife's  father,  by  virtue  of  marrying  the  oldest  and 
£ivorite  daughter,  who  had  been  made  sole  ex- 
ecutrix; and  presuming  that  Carl  Steiner,  who 
had  been  described  to  him  as  a  worthless  wan- 
derer, would  never  be  able  to  find  out  what  was 
due  him,  he  had  withheld  the  payments  of  the 
iuterest,  and  had  hoped  that  no  son  would  ever 
arise  to  claim  the  principal.    And  now  he  denied 
that  a  true  claimant  had  arisen.    But  Mr.  Steiner 
did  not  seem  disheartened  by  this  new  position  of 
defense.     He  had  obtained  a  copy  of  his  mar- 
riage record  from  Bremen,  and  he  now  wrote  to 
London  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  attendance  of  a 
witness,  who  could  prove  that  he  was  the  man 
who  had  been  the  bridegroom  on  that  occasion. 
In  about  a  fortnight  ho  received  an  answer  from 


the  clero:yman  who  married  him,  which  stated 
he  would  be  glad  to  bear  witness  in  the  case, 
should  such  testimony  be  demanded.  The  writer 
of  this  answer,  was  —  as  John  had  been  informed 
by  his  father,  soon  after  the  disclosure  of  his  pa- 
ternal relation  —  no  other  than  Father  Anselm, 
with  whom  he  had  spent  so  many  months  in  the 
study  of  chirof^raphy,  and  the  English  language. 

When  the  trial  of  the  case  came  on  in  the  fall, 
Father  Anselm,  who  had  been  obliged,  by  the 
progress  of  political  events,  to  visit  England,  came 
to  Norwich  and  gave  in  his  testimony  in  regard 
to  the  genuineness  of  Mr.  Steiner*s  claim  to  have 
been  the  hunband  of  Job  Miller's  sister-in-law 
Gretchen;  and  the  decision  of  the  court  was, 
that  the  interest  money  withheld  by  Job  Miller, 
and  due  to  Mrs.  Steiner  or  her  son,  should  be 
immediately  paid  to  John  Steiner,  or  his  guar- 
dian, and  that  the  principal  should  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  trustee  appointed  by  the  court, 
who  should  deliver  it  to  John  on  his  arrival  at 
the  age  of  twetity-one. 

Here  was  a  grand  triumph  for  the  Steiners. 
Here  was  a  sum  of  money  which  had  been  accu- 
mulating for  nearly  seventeen  years,  which  would 
start  them  in  life  as  they  had  never  expected  to 
be  started;  and  on  John's  majority,  he  would 
have  quite  a  nice  little  property. 

But  poor  Mr.  Tabb  had  no  reason  to  rejoice 
over  this  advent  of  the  Steiners  and  the  Widow 
Miller  into  Norwich.  He  had  done  his  duty  by 
them,  for  he  thought  he  might  as  well  as  not 
prosecute  the  ca<«es,  and  make  a  little  money  ;  for 
lie  knew  that  Job  Miller  would  consider  him  as 
the  prime  mover  in  casfs  which  certainly  took 
their  legal  rise  in  his  office,  whether  he  was  prom- 
inent in  them  or  not.  But  he  suffered  for  it. 
Job  the  gentle  gave  Mr.  Tabb's  son  notice  to 
quit  at  Michaelmas,  and  that  young  man  and  his 
wife  were  now  at  his  father's  house  ;  and  certain 
moneys  due  Mr.  Miller  by  the  elder  Tabb,  had 
been  collected  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  neres- 
sary  for  the  unfortunate  attorney  to  sell  the  little 
estate  which  had  been  the  fruit  of  his  labors  in 
Norwich.  So  his  condition  was  a  tolerably  bad 
one. 

However,  Mr.  Tabb  was  not  penniless ;  and 
he   had  enough    spirit,  and  vigor  of  mind   and 
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body,  to  take  the  place  of  a  great  deal  of  tnonej. 
He  determined  to  emigrate  with  bis  ^unily  to 
America. 

During  Mr.  Tabb's  yarioua  conversations  with 
John  and  his  father  about  his  own  prospects  and 
theirs,  it  began  to  appear  to  the  Steiners  that 
they  could  do  nothing  better  than  follow  his  ex- 
ample ;  and  so,  afler  due  deliberation  and  c:ilcu* 
lation  of  expense  and  resourot'S,  thej  determined 
to  seek  a  home  in  the  United  States. 

There  were  not,  on  the  part  of  John  and  his 
father,  many  pre{mratious  U)  be  made  for  the  in- 
tended journey.  They  had  but  few  friends  to 
take  leave  of,  and  those  in  Germany  had  to  be 
bidden  farewell  by  means  of  letters.  To  the 
Koppel  family  John  sent  as  much  money  as  ho 
could  possibly  spare,  and  promised  to  repay  them 
in  full  when  he  atttiined  his  majority.  To  the 
surprise  of  John,  but  not  so  much  to  that  of  his 
father,  they  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Widow  Miller  —  who,  it  seems,  had  kept  an  eye 
upon  their  affairs  —  to  pay  her  a  visit  before 
leaving  the  country.  They  went  there  and  spent 
three  d  lys  very  pleasantly,  and  the  widow  ap- 
peared very  gind  indeed  to  see  them,  and  never 
once  thought  of  a  catapult  for  John. 

About  the  first  of  November  they  siiile<1  from 
Liverpool  in  the  packet  ship  Susan  JDwight^  and 
a  good  long  trip  of  six  weeks  they  had  on  the 
boisterous  bosom  of  the  Atlautia  But  it  whs  an 
unad venturous  voyage.  No  man-of-war — Dutch, 
or  any  other  nation  —  chased  the  packet ;  and 
beside  the  incidents  of  back- winds,  storms,  and 
an  occasional  sail  or  whale,  the  voyage  was 
rather  monotonous.  But  at  last  they  sailed  into 
the  bay  of  New  York,  and  in  a  short  time  were 
domiciled  in  a  very  neat  and  orderly  tavern  on 
Greenwich  Street,  a  location  where  no  one  would 
now  think  of  going  for  order  and  neatness.  New 
York  was  a  fine  thriving  town  at  this  time, — 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  —  but  of  coui-se  it 
was  very  different  from  the  New  York  of  to-day. 
The  Governor  of  the  State  then  lived  in  a  hand- 
some brick  house  at  the  foot  of  Broadway ;  Fed- 
eral Hall,  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street,  where 
Washington  in  1789  took  his  oath  of  office,  was 
the  mo^t  magnificent  edifice  in  the  city ;  and  it 
had  been  but  a  short  time  since  very  many  of  the 
inhabitants  had  been  supplied  with  water  from  a 
pump  near  what  was  then  the  head  of  Queen 
Street,  which  was  carried  to  their  doors  in  casks^ 
and  cost  threepence  a  hogshead  at  the  pnmp. 

But  there  was  much  to  see  in  New  York 
which  greatly  interested  the  Steiner  and  the 
Tabb  fifcmilies,  and  they  would  have  been  glad  to 


have  remained  there  for  several  weeks,  had  thcj 
been  able  to  afford  it.  But  they  had  condaded 
to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  — Mr.  Tabb 
having  received  very  flattering  accounts  of  thst 
region,  —  and  they  accordingly  pushed  on.  Bm 
they  had  chosen  a  bad  season  for  their  jonmej; 
the  winter  whs  upon  them,  and  tliey  found,  is 
their  dlfiicult  pa^^sage  by  wagon  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia,  that  it  would  not  do  to  attempt 
to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania  after  the  heavy  snows  of  the 
season  had  commenced.  So  in  Fhiladelphis, 
much  to  their  regret,  they  all  spent  the  winter. 
Livuig  was  cheap  there,  the  people  of  the  lowtr 
classes  were  plain  and  industrious,  while  those  of 
the  higher  grades  were  well-informed  and  digni- 
fied ;  there  was  a  fine  library,  where  any  one 
might  go  and  read ;  there  were  ^yq  daily  papers 
and  four  weekly  gazettes,  one  of  which  was  a 
German  publication  ;  the  streets  were  very  well 
laid  out ;  the  market  was  perhaps  the  finest  in 
the  world ;  there  were  over  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants, only  eighty-five  of  which  were  slaves; 
and  tliere  were  a  great  many  other  conveniences 
and  advantages  which  we  have  not  time  to  men- 
tion ;  but  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  the  Steinen 
and  the  Tabbs  found  Philadelphia  a  dull  place, 
and  were  almost  sorry  that  they  had  not  spent 
their  winter  in  New  York.  But  they  gained 
great  advantages  by  this  enforced  stay  in  the  city 
of  Fenn.  From  somo  men  of  Fittsbai^,  who 
were  passuig  the  winter  in  Philadelphia,  our 
party  heard  of  certaui  lands  on  the  Ohio,  aboat 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Pittsburg,  whidi, 
although  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  most  of  the 
land  along  the  river,  were  of  superior  VHlae. 
owing  to  their  lying  but  eight  or  ten  miles  fn»n 
a  very  thriving  town.  They  also  were  enabled 
to  furnish  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
portunities given  them  by  their  long  stay,  with  a 
great  many  things  which  they  would  need  in  their 
new  home,  at  much  more  reasonable  rates  than 
if  they  had  been  obliged  to  buy  them  in  a  hurry. 
Therefore,  when  spring  arrived,  and  they  set  out 
on  their  journey,  they  were  much  better  fitted 
out,  and  hnd  a  much  clearer  view  of  their  ends 
and  aims,  than  had,  in  those  days,  most  emigrants 
to  the  West  With  quite  a  train  of  wagons  and 
horses,  they  took  up  their  march  on  a  road  whif^ 
was  more  than  three  hundred  miles  long,  and 
which  took  them  through  Lancaster,  and  over  the  i 
Susquehanna,  and  up  to  Carlisle,  and  OTer  the  I 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  through  the  old  town  \ 
of  Somerset  (which  has  now  gone  fifty  yean 
backward,  because  the  travel  to  the  West   passes 
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through  it  no  longer),  and  so  on  to  Pittsburg. 
Here  they  bought  the  land  that  had  been  de- 
scribed to  them,  and  in  a  week  or  two  they  had 
floated  all  tlieir  valuables  down  the  river  to  their 
estates,  and  had  commenced  to  build  thereon 
their  cabins. 

It  is  impossible  to  give,  in  these  limits,  the  his- 
tory of  tlie  settlement  of  the  Steiners  and  Tabbs 
on  these  Ohio  lands.  There  were  no  incidents 
that  were  at  all  unusual  in  the  lives  of  Western 
emigrants,  and  they  commenced  their  farm-life 
very  much  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  not  entirely 
so.  Upon  the  land  which  the  Steiners  selected, 
and  wliich  was  bought  and  paid  for  entirely  by 
John's  money,  was  a  great  deal  of  timber,  which 
John  soon  perceived,  from  his  knowledge  of 
woodcraft  obtained  on  Sir  Humphrey  Barker's 
estate,  to  be  of  much  value ;  and  he  very  soon 
found  that  it  was  particularly  so,  from  being  the 
only  piece  of  extensive  woodland  —  for  many 
miles  above  the  town  before-mentioned  —  which 
lay  near  the  river,  most  of  the  heavily- timbered 
region  being  inland.  For  this  reason  it  could  be 
cut,  and  floated  down  to  the  town  with  very  little 
trouble  and  expense  ;  and  John  soon  found  that, 
even  in  this  Western  country,  he  could  sell  his 
wood  to  the  builders  and  citizens  of  the  neigh- 
boring town  at  a  rate  which  was  much  more 
profitable  than  ordinary  farming.  So  for  two  or 
three  years  John  surrendered  the  farming  man- 
{igement  almost  entirely  to  his  father,  and  gave 
his  attention  to  the  cutting  and  sale  of  timber. 
He  employed  several  men,  and  his  father  had  one 
or  two  farm-hands  beside.  The  Steiners  lived  by 
themselves  in  a  log-cabin,  which  contained  (for 
the  first  two  years)  but  two  rooms,  and  a  sort  of 
shed  at  the  back.  One  of  these  rooms  w«s  the 
common  living  and  eating- room,  »nd  the  smaller 
apartment  was  the  bedroom.  About  half  a  mile 
away  lived  the  Tabbs ;  but  they  had  much  better 
houses,  and  their  grounds  were  arranged  with 
considerable  taste,  and  a  sharp  eye  to  conven- 
ience. But  John's  father,  though  he  had  never 
done  much  for  himself,  was  very  competent  to 
advise  others ;  and  he  had  early  said  to  his  son, 
^  John,  never  mind  the  house  at  present.  Fell 
your  timber,  and  buy  land  ;  and,  if  other  things 
are  equal,  buy  toward  the  town." 

So  John  had  gone  on  following  this  advice, 
and  had  increased  his  domain  very  considerably, 
the  two  living  all  the  time  very  comfortably  in 
their  little  log-house.  But  toward  the  middle  of 
the  third  year,  John  built  a  new  room  to  the 
right  of  thf  ir  cabin.  It  was  a  large,  fine  room, 
and  was  much  better  finished  than  the  rest  of  the 


house.  When  this  was  completed,  he  settled  up 
his  business  and  went  to  Germany,  leaving  his 
father  in  charge  of  his  place  on  the  Ohio.  The 
object  of  John  in  making  this  return  journey 
was  twofold.  He  would  be  of  age  by  the  time 
he  reached  Europe,  and  was  going  there  to  claim 
his  property,  and  he  hoped  on  his  return  to  bring 
Betty  Miller  away  with  him.  He  had  corre- 
sponded with  her  from  his  American  home,  and 
had  reason  to  believe  that  she  would  not  object 
to  the  Ohio  —  or  him. 

We  shall  not  follow  John,  because  we  are 
going  to  stay  behind  with  his  father,  who  is  cer- 
tainly much  the  more  lonely  of  the  two,  although 
he  has  his  good  neighbors  (the  Tabbs)  at  such  an 
easy  distance  from  his  house.  But  he  did  not 
visit  much,  and  neither  did  they.  The  day 
brought  too  much  work,  and  the  night  too  much 
weariness,  to  make  visiting  very  agreeable. 

Before  John  had  left  for  Europe  he  had  gath- 
ered in  the  money  due  him,  and  faking  a  portion 
of  it  to  defray  bin  expense?,  had  confided  the  rest 
to  the  care  of  his  father.  Mr.  Steiner  had  taken 
this  money,  mostly  gold  and  silver,  and  amount- 
ing to  about  a  thousand  dollars  of  the  money  of 
the  present  day  (which,  however,  would  buy 
three  or  four  times  as  much  of  anything  as  the 
same  sum  now  would),  and  with  the  title  deeds 
of  the  place,  and  some  other  papers  of  value  re- 
lating to  the  property  bequeathed  to  his  wife  and 
John,  which  the  latter  had  not  thought  necessary 
to  take  with  him,  had  placed  it  in  a  tin  box. 
This  box  he  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  square 
hole  about  four  feet  deep,  which  he  dug  under 
the  flooring  of  his  bedroom.  About  a  foot  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground  (from  which  the 
flooring  was  only  separated  by  a  space  of  a  few 
inches)  a  square  piece  of  board  closed  up  the 
hole,  a  chain  from  the  box  running  through  the 
centre  of  the  board.  The  hole  above  the  board 
was  then  filled  with  earth,  and  the  floor  nailed 
down  over  it.  When  Mr.  Steiner  went  to  bed 
he  took  a  loaded  musket  with  him,  which  lay  out- 
side of  the  bedclothes,  in  the  place  that  used  to 
be  occupied  by  John. 

One  night,  when  Mr.  Steiner  had  been  in  bed 
an  hour  or  two,  he  was  awakened  by  a  noise  in 
the  living-room.  He  knew  at  once  it  must  be  an 
intruder,  for  he  was  the  only  person  who  had  any 
right  in  the  house,  his  farm-laborers  living  by 
themselves  in  a  little  settlement  of  cabins  not  far 
from  the  river.  He  cocked  his  musket,  took  it 
up  in  his  hands,  letting  it  rest  diagonally  across 
him  and  the  bed,  its  muzzle  pointed  very  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  hidden  treasure ;  and  then, 
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with  his  head  a  little  higher  on  hb  pillow  thnn 
usuiil,  he  lay  and  watched  and  listened.  Presently 
the  door  opene<1,  and  some  one  entered.  Mr. 
Steiner  began  immediately  to  snore  as  naturally 
as  he  could.  The  person  who  came  in  stopped, 
listened  for  a  moment,  and  then  moved  to  the 
corner  of  the  room  where  the  tin  box  was  buried. 
Mr.  Steiner  now  saw  him  Uike  a  black  cloth  from 
a  box  he  carried,  and  ho  perceived  that  this  box 
had  one  side  open,  and  that  it  contained  a  candle, 
but  the  open  side  was  kept  carefully  turned  away 


from  the  bed.  The  man  who  carried  this  im- 
promptu dark-lantern  now  set  it  down,  and,  as  if 
he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  arrangement, 
he  pulled  up  the  board  in  the  floor  which  covered 
the  hole,  making  very  little  noise  in  the  opera- 
tion, for  the  flooring  waa  of  an  exceedingly  prim- 
itive character ;  and  then  he  took  a  small  spade 
which  he  had  brought,  and  began  to  dig.  He  did 
not  hit  the  exact  spot  at  first,  but  he  soon  found 
where  the  earth  was  loose,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  he  had  reached  the  sunken  board.     This  he 


pulled  up,  and  with  it  the  chain,  and   then  a^ 
the  chain  the  box  came  up. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Steiner  neither  spoke,  moved, 
nor  fired. 

The  thief  speedily  slipped  the  chain  from  tlie 
box ;  and  then  covering  up  the  hole  with  tlie 
board,  he  filled  in  the  earth,  replaced  the  floor- 
ing, took  his  lantern,  the  spade,  and  the  box,  and 
went  out  as  quickly  as  he  came. 

Even  now  Mr.  Steiner  did  not  fire !  Instead 
of  this,  he  lay  quite  still,  and  listened.  When  he 
heard  the  man  leave  the  cabin,  he  gr< 
up  and  ran  to  the  window,  which  was 
partly  open.  He  could  see  by  tlr€ 
light  of  the  stars  that  the  man  was 
leaving  the  premises  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  when  he  had  got  out  of  hear- 
ing, Mr.  Steiner  came  back  to  the  bed. 
sat  down  upon  it,  and  actually  laughed ! 
Yes,  he  laughed,  as  if  this  robbery  had 
been  one  of  the  best  jokes  in  the 
world. 

But  what  did  it  all  mean,  —  this 
strange  conduct  of  John^s  father  ? 

In  the  first  place,  he  knew  who  this 
robber  was.  He  had  suspected  as 
much  when  he  came  in,  and  had  been 
assured  of  it  when  the  man  got  in  frouc 
of  the  candle  for  an  instant,  as  he  filled 
up  the  hole ;  and  was  doubly  assured 
of  it  when  he  saw  him  hurrying  awa? 
beneath  the  light  of  the  stars.  It  was 
Big  Tom  Hendricks,  one  of  the  meD 
who  cut  wood  for  his  son :  called  Big 
Tom,  to  distinguish  him  from  another 
Tom  Hendricks  in  the  town. 

But  what  difference  did  it  make  whs 
took  it  ?  The  box  was  gone,  and  ya 
Mr.  Steiner  laughed ! 

Now  here  was  the  cause  of  his  mer- 
riment When  he  had  dug  the  hok. 
and  buried  the  box,  he  was  very  med 
afraid  that  some  one  had  seen  him  ;  aini 
it  so  happened  that  he  suspected  this 
Big  Tom  of  having  done  so.  So,  to  make  thlnp 
secure,  he  dug  another  hole  near  the  firt^t,  whea 
he  was  stire  no  one  was  about ;  and  in  this  be 
put  another  tin  box,  with  a  chain  and  boards  ex- 
actly like  the  first,  and  he  covered  it  up  in  ik 
same  way.  In  the  lx)x  in  the  first  hole  he  not 
put  a  few  silver  pieces,  a  very  little  gold,  and  i 
(juantity  of  old  law  papers  that  had  got  an^cg 
his  luggage  when  he  left  Mr.  Matthews.  To  dx. 
second  hole  he  transferred  the  box  of  value. 
Now  it  was  to  see  this  miserable    robber  so 
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nicely  cheated,  that  Mr.  Steiner  eat  on  the  bed 
and  laughed. 

But  it  would  never  do  to  let  a  thief  like  this 
go  unpunished,  even  if  the  value  of  the  stolen 
property  did  not  amount  to  seven  dollars,  which 
was  the  fact  in  this  case.  So  Mr.  Steiuer  arose 
at  the  break  of  day,  and  went  over  to  see  Mr. 
Tabb,  and  they  both  went  down  to  the  cabin 
where  Big  Tom  Hendricks  lived.  This  man, 
never  suspecting  that  he  had  been  seen,  or  that 
Mr.  Steiner  would  so  soon  discover  the  theft,  had 
just  risen,  and  he  stood  speechless  when  he  was 
accused  of  the  crime.  Tiiere  was  no  use  to  deny 
the  charge  ;  the  guilty  looks  of  the  accused  were 
enough  to  convict  him,  if  some  of  his  comrades 

—  on  hearing  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Steiner 

—  had  not  searched  under  the  pallet  of  straw  on 
which  Big  Tom  had  been  lying,  and  pulled  from 
beneath  it  the  tin  box.     The  anger  of  these  men 

—  rough,  but  mainly  honest  —  at  discovering 
that  one  of  their  number  was  a  thief,  was  exces- 
sive ;  and  it  is  probable  that  violence  would  have 
been  done  to  Big  Tom  on  the  spot,  in  spite  of 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Tabb  and  Carl  Steiner, 
had  not  the  latter  hastened  to  tell  the  manner 
in  which  the  thief  had  been  overreached,  and 
the  trifling  value  of  his  booty.  But,  for  all 
this,  they  insisted  that  he  should  leave  the  settle- 
ment. They  gave  him  ten  minutes  to  be  gone, 
or  be  thrashed ;  and  his  expostulations  that  he 
had  nothing  to  support  him  on  such  a  sudden  and 
compulsory  journey,  were  of  no  avail.  But  Mr. 
Steiner  told  him  that  he  might  have  the  trifle  of 
money  that  the  box  contained.  He  could  not 
bear  to  see  even  a  thief  turned  off  destitute,  to 
make  a  long  journey  into  the  woods ;  for  he  knew 
well  that  after  what  had  happened,  Big  Tom 
would  not  dare  to  go  to  the  town  ;  for,  after  a 
thief  is  discovered  in  a  country  place  of  the  kind, 
even  those  as  vicious  as  himself  (who  have  not 
been  discovered)  are  always  ready  to  fall  upon 
him.  So  Mr.  Tabb  and  Carl  Steiner  went  up 
home,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  Big  Tom  had 
vanished  into  the  woods,  glad  enough  to  escape 
with  whole  bones  from  his  friends  of  yesterday. 

But  of  course  it  would  never  do  for  Carl 
Steiner  to  keep  his  valuables  in  a  bole  under  the 
cabin,  now  that  everybody  had  heard  this  story, 
and  so  Mr.  Tabb  persuaded  him  to  give  him  the 
money  and  the  papers,  and  he  would  lock  them 
in  an  iron  box  in  which  he  used  to  keep  valuable 
documents  in  Norwich,  and  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  to  America.  When  this  box  was 
locked,  and  fastened  by  a  padlock  to  the  wall  of 
the  house,  it  was  as  secure  a  deposit  for  valuables 


as  any  place  in  the  neighborhood,  especially  in  a 
house  so  well  peopled  as  Mr.  Tabb's.  So  Mr. 
Steiner  dug  up  his  other  box,  and  opened  it,  and 
took  out  its  contents,  and  found  that  he  had  been 
mistaken,  and  that  Big  Tom  had  not  been  so,  and 
that  the  valuable  box  had  been  taken,  and  the 
sham  one  left ! 

By  accident,  or  because  he  had  watched  better 
than  Carl  Steiner  had  thought,  Big  Tom  had 
struck  the  second  square  hole.  The  darkness,  the 
miusual  excitement,  his  belief  that  Big  Tom  had 
seen  him  dig  the  first  hole,  and  had  not  seen  the 
second  one,  had  all  combined  to  make  Carl 
Steiner  so  certain  that  the  thief  had  the  decoy 
box,  that  he  did  not  consider  anything  else  pos- 
sible. And  now  ho  had  deliberately  given  away 
a  great  part  of  his  son's  fortune,  —  perhaps  all 
of  his  available  capital,  —  for  who  knew  what 
might  have  happened  to  his  expected  fortune  in 
Europe  ? 

Carl  Steiner  was  almost  crazy,  and,  seizing  his 
gun,  he  would  have  started  alone  after  the  rob- 
ber ;  but  Mr.  Tabb  restrained  him.  Big  Tom 
had  already  two  hours'  start,  and  pursuit  of  that 
kind  would  be  of  no  avail.  He  had  no  doubt 
examined  the  contents  of  the  box,  and  knew  how 
necessary  it  was  for  him  to  get  away  with  it 
Therefore  the  search  must  be  general  and  sys- 
tematic Mr.  Tabb's  son,  who  arrived  on  horse- 
back at  the  Steiner  cabin  soon  afler  this  last  ter- 
rible discovery,  was  desired  by  his  father  to  give 
him  his  horse,  and  to  hurry  home,  get  another 
horse,  and  then  with  Mr.  Steiner  (who  was  urged 
to  saddle  his  horse  as  quickly  as  possible)  to  meet 
him  at  the  men's  cabins.  Mr.  Tabb  now  rode 
down  to  the  said  cabins  as  hard  as  he  could  gal- 
lop. The  first  thing  he  did  when  he  got  there 
was  to  send  a  young  boy,  son  of  one  of  the  men, 
to  the  camp  of  some  Miami  Indians,  who  had 
been  living  all  summer  on  the  river  bank,  a  half- 
mile  or  so  away.  The  boy  was  to  run  as  fast  as 
he  could  go,  and  tell  Fish-tail  and  Red  Lizard  to 
come  up  to  the  cabins  immediately.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  these  two  Indians,  hoping  to  make 
some  money  by  this  sudden  call,  were  at  the 
cabins.  Mr.  Steiner  and  Henry  Tabb  had  ar- 
rived before,  and  now  Mr.  Tabb  made  his  ar- 
rangements. Mr.  Steiner  and  Henry  were  to 
ride  through  the  woods  to  the  west,  along  an  old 
road  which  Big  Tom  might  have  taken  for  the 
sake  of  expedition.  The  men,  who  had  no 
horses,  were  to  scatter  themselves  through  the 
woods  to  the  north  and  northwest,  while  he  and 
the  two  Indians  would  follow  the  river  road,  the 
direction  the  thief  had  taken  when  he  left  the 
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cabios.  No  ODe  was  left  to  guard  the  settlement, 
for  there  was  nothing  now  to  sti'a],  whicli  could 
be  considered  in  the  same  moment  as  the  valu- 
able tin  box.  All  the  men  were  armed  in  some 
way,  and  they  were  off  on  their  respective  routes 
as  soon  as  they  heard  their  directions. 

As  Mr.  Tabb  rode  along  the  river  road,  with 
the  two  Indians  following  the  tracks  of  Big  Tom 
in  the  woods  at  his  left,  he  thought  justly  that 
on  him  depended  the  chances  of  the  capture  of 
the  robber.  The  rest  were  nervous  and  excited, 
or  furious  and  impetuous.  If  he  did  not  keep 
cool  and  wary,  the  man  would  certainly  get 
away. 

The  Indians,  who  had  kept  almost  parallel 
with  him  for  a  mile  or  more,  now  came  into  the 
road  just  before  him.     They  traced  the  culprit's 


big  and  hurried  tracks  for  at  leant  two  miles 
along  the  road,  and  then  they  found  that  they 
led  down  through  a  thick  mass  of  underbrush 
directly  to  the  river.  Here  was  every  sign  of  the 
recent  launching  of  a  canoe.  Big  Tom  bad  taken 
to  the  water. 

Mr.  Tabb  now  paused  to  consider.  The  thief 
had  certainly  not  chosen  to  go  down  the  stream, 
for  he  would  soon  have  passed  in  full  view  of  tlie 
cabins ;  and  ader  that,  he  would  be  seen  from  the 
encampment  of  the  Indians,  who  might  reasoa- 
ably  be  supposed  to  know  of  his  deeds  bj  this 
time,  and  give  pursuit.  He  would  not  go  up 
stream,  because  his  passage  must  necessarily  be 
very  slow. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Tabb  to  himfel^  "he  has 
crossed  the  river." 


THE   LEGEND   OF   NAUCOOCHEE. 


In  the  upper  part  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
there  is  a  region  of  country  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  scenery.  There  the  little  mountain 
stream  Tallulah  forces  for  itself  a  passage  length- 
wise of  the  mountain,  and  dashes  foaming,  by 
successive  leaps,  through  the  gorge,  foifming  falls 
and  cascades  of  wildest  and  must  magnificent 
beauty. 

Here  the  beautiful  Tuccoa  precipitates  itself 
over  a  ledge  of  rocks  so  high,  that  long  ere  the 
stream  has  reached  the  basin  below,  it  has  broken 
into  a  shower  of  drops,  like  great  pearls,  making 
one  feel  that  surely  the  fairies  arc  at  play 
above ;  while  not  many  miles  distant  lies  the  Val- 
ley of  Naucoochee,  sunning  itself  between  ranges 
of  high  hills  ;  while  Mount  Tonah,  towering  up 
at  the  end,  closes  up  the  valley,  and  seems  like  a 
citadel,  overlooking  and  guarding  the  whole. 

Here  the  young  maiden  Naucoochee  first  saw 
the  light,  —  here  grew  in  beauty,  like  one  of  the 
wild  fiowers  of  her  native  hills,  until  the  name 
'*  Naucoochee,"  **  Star  of  the  Evening,"  given 
her  by  the  fond  love  of  the  old  chief  her  father, 
became  to  the  whole  tribe  a  reality.  She  was 
their  star,  the  h'ght  of  their  eyes,  the  desire  of 
their  hearts.  They  gloried  in  her  beauty  and 
grace ;  to  these  untutored  sons  of  the  forest  she 
was  more  than  a  queen,  more  than  human ;  they 
deified  her,  they  worshipped  her  as  divine  ;  her 
wish  expressed,  or  even  imagined,  sent  many  a 
young  warrior  forth  to  deeds  of  valor,  and  her 
prayer  disarmed  the  wr«ith  of   many  an   older 


chief,  who,  at  her  bidding,  gave  his  captives  to 
her  mercy. 

The  choicest  spoils  of  the  hunt  were  laid  at 
her  wigwam ;  and  when,  with  the  fitful  grace  of 
girlhood,  she  would  twine  the  wild  clematis  in  her 
hair,  and,  tricking  herself  out  in  the  soft  doeskiiis^ 
and  the  eagles'  feathers,  and  all  the  ornaments  be 
had  brought  her  from^  his  last  traffic  with  the 
white  traders,  dance  before  her  father,  —  at  first 
wiih  the  slow,  measured  movement  which  befitted 
an  Indian  princess,  and  then  exciting  herself  to 
faster,  and  faster,  and  faster  movements,  until  tlie 
little  moccasined  feet  seemed  like  flying  fairies, 
and  her  bright  eyes  sparkled  like  twin  stars,  — 
even  the  old  chief,  Indian  and  stem  as  he  was, 
could  not  repress  a  grunt  of  delight,  and  felt  that 
the  spoils  from  a  hundred  hostile  tribes  could  not 
make  up  to  him  the  loss  of  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter. 

'  But  now  the  time  drew  near  when  all  the 
friendly  tribes  should  meet  in  council  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Yonah.  Never  had  such  preparations 
been  made,  never  such  anxiety  shown  by  the 
young  braves,  for  the  £Eune  of  Nauooochee*s 
beauty  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  even  tribes 
hitherto  hostile  now  resolved  to  send  ambassa- 
dors, and  ask  admission  to  the  league :  such  was 
the  charm  which  she  exercised,  such  the  power 
she  wielded. 

In  the  golden  month  of  the  year,  the  glorious 
October,  the  league  was  to  assemble,  —  but  one 
more  moon  should  fill,  and  the  time  would  have 
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come,  —  when  a  fearfiil  pestilence  suddenly  broke 
out  among  the  people.  Day  by  day  they  sick- 
ened and  died ;  day  by  dny  the  old,  the  young 
people,  and  chiefs,  men  and  women,  dropped,  and 
stretched  themselves  out,  never  to  rise  again. 
Every  fjice  paled  wich  fear,  every  heart  grew 
fititit  with  dread.  Ofierings  of  every  kind  were 
made  to  appease  the  angry  God.  By  night  and 
by  day  the  watch-fires  burned,  where,  with  never 
ceasing  cries  and  prayers,  the  prophets  besought 
the  Great  Spirit  Then  altars  were  built,  and 
human  sacrifices  offered,  hoping  vainly  that  the 
blood  of  the  captive  victim  would  atone  for  the 
hidden  sin  (whatever  it  might  be)  for  which  they 
were  being  tlius  grievously  afflicted.  Still  the 
wing  of  the  death  angel  swept  over  the  devoted 
valley. 

Now  the  prophets  proclaimed  a  rigid  fast,  and 
called  upon  the  braves  to  humble  themselves 
around  the  Sacred  Cave,  into  which  they  would 
retire,  to  seek  an  answer  from  the  Most  High ; 
to  beseech  Him  to  let  them  know  what  their  sin 
had  been,  and  how  they  must  atone  fur  it  —  how 
appease  his  Vengeance.  For  three  days  and 
nights  they  prayed  and  fasted ;  with  bloodshot 
eyes,  with  parching  lips,  with  shrieks  and  wait- 
ings, tliey  scourged  themselves,  they  cut  them- 
selves with  knives,  until  the  worn-out,  fainting 
frames  fell  prone  upon  the  ground. 

A  deep,  deep  silence,  a  Jiush,  as  if  of  expec- 
tation ;  and  then  a  rushing,  mighty  wind,  which 
shook  the  tall  pines,  and  bowed  them  to  the 
ground  as  reeds ;  and  then  the  loud  rolling  thun- 
der leapt  from  crag  to  crag,  from  mountain  to 
mountain,  and  the  fierce  lightning  flashed,  almost 
blinding  the  eyes  of  those  who  dared  to  raise 
them.  The  gentle  Tallulah,  swollen  with  the  re- 
sistless rain,  rushed  from  its  mountain  bed,  and 
forced  its  way  in  maddening  cascades  through  the 
whole  mountain's  length,  forming  terrific  gorges 
and  defiles. 

Another  hush !  and  then,  with  matted  hair  and 
gleaming  eyes  and  bleeding  flesh,  the  Prophet 
stood  bdbre  them. 

*^  O  lost  and  erring  children,  hear  the  message 
"V^bich  the  Great  Spirit  sends  through  me  to  you  : 

"  *  Ye  have  loved  the  human  and  the  beautiful 
more  than  the  Divine ;  and  naught  can  expiate 
tlie  sin,  and  drive  away  the  avenger,  but  the  free- 
^vill  offering  of  your  most  precious,  your  most 
l>eauiiful ! ' " 

A  silence  as  of  death  followed  the  announce- 
joaenL      Then  O I  what  a  wail  of  anguish  rose 


upon  the  air  I  The  old  chief  bowed  his  head, 
and  rocked  himself  in  agony ;  no  tear  might  stain 
his  cheek,  but  his  heart  wept  blood,  for  every 
eye  turned  straight  upon  Naucoochee. 

She  had  risen  at  the  announcement,  and  stood 
as  one  transfixed  with  horror  ;  then  starting  for- 
ward, knelt,  and  laid  her  head  upon  her  father's 
knee,  and  only  said,  '^  My  father,  I  am  here." 

At  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  upon  a  beauti- 
ful mound,  grew  a  tall,  straight  pine.  There 
Naucoochee  chose  to  die,  —  there,  whence  she 
could  see  all  the  beauty  of  her  lovely  valley. 
Never  had  the  skies  been  so  blue,  never  the 
mountains  so  brilliant  in  their  October  dress  of 
crimson  and  gold  ;  never  the  air  so  clear,  never 
the  song  of  the  birds  so  sweet,  and  never  had 
Naucoochee  been  so  surpassingly  beautiful,  as  on 
that  next  moraing,  when,  in  all  her  bridal  trick- 
ery, she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  green  pine  —  to 
die.  Gifts,  as  if  for  her  marriage,  had  been 
made  her,  and  were  heaped  at  her  feet.  The  bri- 
dal song  had  been  sung,  the  death  dance  finished ; 
but  though  the  women  around  her  wept  and 
wailed,  no  tear  moistened  her  eye.  Life,  beauti- 
ful life,  was  very  dear  to  her,  but  she  was  yield- 
ing it  up  a  willing  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  her 
people ;  and  with  the  rapt  look  of  a  seraph  she 
calmly  awaited  death. 

Now  the  end  was  near.  Closing  around  her, 
the  death  dance  over,  each  warrior  waited  with 
bended  bow  the  signal  from  the  chief.  Calmly 
she  looked  upon  them  all ;  then  loosing  the  gir- 
dle from  her  slender  waist,  beckoned  young  Oce- 
ola,  and  bade  him  keep  it  till  in  the  gardens  of 
the  blest  they  met  again. 

One  more  loving,  lingering  look  adown  her 
beautiful  valley,  as  it  lay  laughing  in  the  sun- 
light ;  one  more  loving  glance  at  the  companions 
of  her  childhood ;  then,  turning  to  her  father, 
she  stretched  forth  her  arms  to  him,  with  the  im- 
ploring cry,  "  Thy  arrow,  O  my  father,  send  me 
home  r 

And  as  she  fell,  the  plague  was  stayed.  The 
death  angel,  satie^fied,  carried  her  glorified  spirit 
to  the  gardens  of  the  blest,  and  retuined  no 
more  to  the  valley,  which,  since  that  day,  has 
borne  her  name. 

Where  she  died,  there  they  buried  her.  A 
mound  of  stones  heaped  above  her,  marks,  to 
this  day,  the  spot  The  green  pine  still  stands 
tall  and  beautiful,  and  twining  around  it  an  ivy 
creeps  up,  and,  in  memory  of  the  precious  blood 
there  spilled,  bears  clusters  of  rich  red  berries. 
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All  his  life  long  —  which,  by  the  way,  hadn't 
been  so  very  long,  now  I  think  of  it  —  Hnrry 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  dynasty  of  Puss. 
When  he  was  a  little  fellow  in  his  cradle,  with  a 
funny  bald  crown,  and  tiny  hands  that  grasped 
at  everything  and  held  nothing,  he  always  man- 
aged to  show  his  affection  for  poor  Puss  by  pos- 
sessing himself  of  a  generons  lock  of  her  hair, 
and  pulling  her  ears  smartly.  Puss  never  re- 
sented these  things;  she  seemed  to  know  that, 
however  awkwardly  expressed,  they  were  meant 
as  courtesies,  so  she  simply  meowed  her  acknowl- 
edgments ;  and  when  Harry  found  that  his  feet 
were  made  to  walk  and  not  to  play  with,  that 
they  had  the  knack  of  carrying  him  wheresoever 
he  would,  her  dislike  to  rude  handling  was  only 
conveyed  in  the  mild  form  of  running  her  head 
under  the  sofa  when  he  pursued,  with  the  idea, 
I)erhaps,  that  as  she  couldn't  see,  therefore,  she 
couldn't  be  seen.  But  she  was  always  captured, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  carried  upside  down, 
by  the  ears,  and  sometimes  by  the  tail,  just  as  it 
happened,  till  the  laws  of  gravity  became  too 
much  for  them,  and  they  both  tumbled  down  to- 
gether, and  it  was  all  to  go  over  again.  It  was 
only  when  he  had  mastered  somewhat  of  the 
mother  tongue,  and  could  make  his  wants  and 
thoughts  known  in  very  suspicious  grammar,  that 
he  made  the  queer  discovery  that  Puss  was  taller 
sitting  down  than  standing  up,  and  had  pockets 
in  her  ears,  while  he  only  had  them  in  his  apron. 

But  by  and  by  Harry  grew  in  years  and  in 
discretion,  and  went  to  live  with  his  grandfather 
in  a  fanning  district.  He  was  eight  years  old  at 
this  time,  and  just  as  fond  of  kittens  as  when  he 
pulled  them  into  pieces  to  show  his  re«?ard.  But 
alas !  there  was  no  puns  at  grHn<1  papa's ;  and 
having  cried  his  eyes  out  for  leaving  mamma, — 
like  the  wise  man  in  "  Mother  Goose," —  he  cried 
them  in  again,  becituse  there  was  no  kitten  ;  he 
WHS  even  obliged  to  borrow  one  of  a  neitihbor, 
and  no  doubt  would  have  kept  it  till  this  time,  if 
grandpa  hadn't  sent  it  home  in  a  bag,  with  but- 
tered feet,  to  make  sure  of  keeping  it  there.  It 
was  really  a  serious  loss  to  Harry,  and  I  dare 
say  he  would  have  sung  "  What  is  home  without 
a  Kitten,"  if  he  had  ever  thought  of  it 

Well,  one  day,  do  you  know,  —  of  course  you 
don't,  or  I  shouldn't  take  the  pains  to  tell  you  — 
and  it  was  Harry's  birthday  too,  —  a  cat  came  to 
the  door,  of  her  own  accord  as  it  appeared,  and 
iusiiited    upon   remaining;  would  in  no  case  be 


tamed  out,  would  instantly  come  in  again  if  she 
were  —  through  the  key-hole,  one  would  hsn 
said ;  she  was  so  handsome,  and  well-behaved, 
and  good-tempered,  never  quarreling  with  Gip, 

—  never  quarreling  anything  to  speak  o^  that  is, 

—  always  allowing  him  the  biggest  bone,  and 
only  putting  up  her  back  when  he  licked  mDk 
from  the  same  dish,  and  licked  up  the  lions 
share ;  withal,  made  herself  so  entirely  at  home, 
and  purred  so  contentedly,  that  no  one  had  the 
heart  to  leave  her  out  in  the  cold.  Harry  made 
much  of  her  —  nothing  was  too  good  for  her; 
he  watched  her  as  narrowly  as  she  didn't  watch 
the  mice,  for  fear  she  might  disappear  as  strangely 
as  she  came.  One  morning  she  came  in  from 
the  Ihed  with  a  conscious  air  of  dignity,  and 
began  a  diligent  search  for  a  snug  and  cozy  cor- 
ner ;  she  tried  the  rocking-chair,  but  it  made  her 
sea-sick ;  she  jumped  into  grandpapa's  chair,  but 
seemed  aware  that  it  was  unsafe,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  owner's  weight  as  his  anger,  and  at 
last  she  cuddled  herself  into  grandma's  work-ha»- 
ket,  well  pleased  with  her  success.  It  was  as  if 
she  said,  "  Ah,  this  is  the  very  place  for  us ! " 
and  forthwith  she  sped  back  to  the  shed,  and  ap- 
pearing in  a  few  seconds  with  the  least  bit  of  a 
kitten  in  her  mouth,  deposited  it  in  the  bttskei. 
and  returned  for  the  other  members  of  her  fam- 
ily ;  and  when  grandma  went  to  take  up  her 
work,  she  found  five  little  balls  of  fur  and  pmr 
making  themselves  comfortable  among  her  goods 
and  chattels.  She  screamed,  and  Harry  clapped 
his  hands,  and  Puss  looked  on  as  if  she  thought 
they  were  applauding  her  ;  and  just  then  grandpa 
came  in,  and  said  that  one  cat  was  already  too 
much,  and  as  for  six,  —  he  wouldn't  hear  to  it 
Harry  must  take  them  down  to  the  brook  and  — 

"  O,  Giandpa,  I  never  can  !  "  said  Harry. 

"  What  has  been  done,  can  be  done  again.'' 

"  They  are  so  pretty,"  he  pleaded. 

"  Pretty  is  that  pretty  does,"  said  Grandpapa. 

«  They'll  catch  all  the  mice  in  the  bam." 

«*  I'd  rather  have  the  mice." 

"But"  — 

"  No  *  huts '  about  it,  air.  Take  them  awaj 
this  minute." 

Harry  took  them  up  in  a  little  basket  whea 
Puss  had  gone  out  for  an  uring ;  his  hands  tr«B- 
ble<i  so  much  that  he  .dropped  basket  and  alL  aad 
they  swarmed  out,  as  if  to  ask  why  they  were 
turned  topsy-turvey  ;  they  really  had  a  mind  to 
open  their  eyes  and  look  into  it;  bat  Harry  pot 
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them  back,  and  went  off  with  alow  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  brook.  Down  there  he  leaned 
over  and  looked  into  the  clear  water,  that  gur- 
l^led  and  sung  to  itself,  just  as  if  it  said,  *'  Don't 
be  afraid  of  me,  I  wouldn't  hurt  a  kitten  ; "  but 
Harrj  remembered  once  when  he  had  fallen  off 
the  foot-bridge,  further  down  the  stream,  and  how 
the  current  seized  and  sucked  him  down,  and 
down,  and  all  the  world  became  a  great  rainbow, 
and  he  knew  nothing  more  till  he  woke  up  in 
bed,  with  grandma  and  the  doctor  rubbing  him 


for  dear  life.  The  kittens  had  nobody  to  rub 
them  !  He  peeped  into  the  basket ;  they  had  set- 
tled themselves  quite  comfortably,  as  though  they 
meant  to  make  the  best  of  it;  and  now  they 
opened  their  mouths,  and  with  one  voice  asked  if 
it  wasn't  'most  dinner-time.  He  took  one  out  in 
his  hand,  patting  its  little  gray  back.  ^  It 's  a 
downright  pity,"  said  he ;  "I  wish  grandpa  liked 
kittens  :  the  idea  of  droyt^ning  them,  when  they 
can't  bear  to  get  their  feet  wet !  I  say  it 's  a 
shame  1 "  The  horn  was  blowing  for  dinner,  and 
the  little  qreatures  were  mewing  a  hungry  chorus ; 


Harry  knew  that  presently  he  should  be  sent 
for ;  he  made  a  bold  stroke  ;  he  caught  up  one 
kitten  in  each  hand,  he  held  his  hands  above  the 
stream,  and  shut  his  eyes ;  then,  he  opened  his 
fingers,  and  the  kittens  clung  to  them  like  burrs. 
'*  They're  fighting  for  life,"  said  he,  «I  think  they 
ought  to  have  it ; "  and  he  put  them  all  back  into 
the  basket,  and  trudged  off  to  the  bam.  Up  in 
the  loft,  an  empty  barrel,  which  he  had  half-filled 
with  hay,  made  a  warm  and  cozy  nest  for  the 
five ;  and  having  provided  them  with  some  milk 
firom  the  dairy,  he  covered  them  up  securely,  and 
went  in  to  dinner.  He  said  to  himself  that 
every  day  he  would  feed  them,  till  they  were  old 
enough  to  shift  for  themselves,  or  some  one  in 
the  neighborhood  became  mice- ridden ;  but,  like 
other  little  boys,  he  sometimes  forgot  to-morrow 
the  good  intentions  of  to-day. 

While  they  were  at  dinner  Uncle  Dan  pro- 
posed they  should  go  in  a  party  to  Blue  Heath, 
and  gather  berries  for  the  market ;  and  notliiiig 
to  do  but  Harry  must  coax  and  beg,  till  grandma 
said,  ^*  Why  not  let  the  child  have  a  chance  to 
turn  an  honest  penny?"  and  so  Harry  went. 
They  set  out,  like  a  band  of  gypsies,  with  bas- 
kets, and  tin-pails,  and  hampers  filled  with  sand- 
wiches and  doughnuts,  and  bottles  of  fresh  milk. 
Harry  thought  he  had  never  been  so  happy  in  his 
whole  life ;  he  thought  the  same,  strange  to  ^ay, 
when  Puss  took  up  her  quarters  at  the  farm,  when 
the  men  found  a  honey-comb  in  the  woods,  when 
the  new  threshing-machine  came  home  ;  but  there 
was  something  very  delightful  to  him  in  gallop- 
ing through  the  dim,  sweet-smelling  woods,  with 
the  wind  singing  among  the  branches,  and  birds 
whii*ring  across  the  path :  never  had  the  sun 
shone  so  brightly,  where  it  struck  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees,  and  made  a  golden  highway 
fit  for  the  dryads.  They  all  sang  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  and  halloed  to  the  echoes  till  the 
forest  seemed  to  be  clapping  its  hands  and  trem- 
bling with  glee.  Black  crows  went  cawing 
across  the  sky,  a  great  hawk  circled  about  them, 
a  little  gray  squirrel  paused  to  look  at  Harry's 
red  cheeks  and  dancing  eyes,  and  wondered,  no 
doubt,  why  he  was  so  happy,  and  not  a  nut  be- 
forehand in  the  world.  By  and  by  they  reached 
the  heath,  and  went  to  work  in  earnest  to  fill 
their  baskets  with  the  precious,  bloomy  berries. 
Harry  found  it  very  hard  not  to  use  his  mouth 
as  a  basket,  —  it  seemed  to  be  the  most  natural 
place  for  them,  it  was  stich  a  piece  of  work  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  his  basket ;  but  when  that 
was  once  done,  they  began  forthwith  to  jostle 
each  other  up  to  the  brim,  while  Harry  began  to 
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wonder  (much  like  the  milk  maid  in  the  story) 
what  he  should  huy  with  the  proceeds.  He  had 
wanted  a  pair  of  skates  dreadfully,  last  winter ; 
Unde  Dan  had  made  him  u  nled,  but  he  said  that 
skates  grew  ;  perhaps  this  is  what  he  meant,  — 
they  grew  as  berries,  to  be  picked  and  sold  !  But 
then  he  wanted  a  jack  knife,  too,  and  a  Sunday 
hat,  and  he  drew  on  his  imagination  and  his  ber- 
ries at  a  fearful  rate,  in  considering  what  deliglit- 
fiil  objects  it  was  possible  to  transform  them  into. 
He  became  puzzled  beyond  measure  in  trying  to 
find  the  valuo  of  eleven  quarts  at  seven  and  one- 
half  cents  per  quart,  and  at  supper-time  had 
quite  lost  his  appetite  and  his  reckoning.  Uncle 
Dan  hail  mtide  a  fire  of  brushwood,  and  boiled 
the  tea-kettle  in  style,  while  the  others  pitched 
the  tent;  for  they  were  going  to  stay  all  night, 
so  a-H  to  be  able  to  carry  off  half  the  heath  next 
day  in  their  hampers.  The  fire  blazed  and  sput- 
tered away  merrily,  the  tea-kettle  sang  "  The 
days  when  I  went  gypsy ing,**  the  sunset  fa<Ied 
in  the  sky,  and  went  out  in  a  glimmer  of  starry 
twilight ;  and  then  they  all  crouched  around  the 
door  of  the  tent,  before  the  snapping  blaze,  and 
told  wonderful  stories,  and  Kang  and  whistled,  till 
all  the  air  throbbed  to  nm^^ic,  and  the  little  heath- 
birds couldn't  get  a  wink  of  sleep.  ^  When  Harry 
woke  up  about  midnight,  ho  saw  a  great  white 
star  looking  at  him  through  a  chink  in  the  tent, 
a  cricket  was  saying  '-Good-night"  to  a  fire-fly 
that  haJ  just  glanced  in,  and  then  he  didn*t  see 
anything  more  till  bn>ad  daylight. 

The  next  day,  when  every  one's  basket,  or 
what  not,  wouldn't  hold  another  berry,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  portion  of  the  party  should  gY>  di- 
rectly to  the  market-town,  and  trade  them  off  be- 
fore they  should  have  time  to  spoil,  or  the  mar- 
ket should  be  glutted ;  and  as  Harry  had  been 
unusually  diligent,  he  was  allowed  to  po  with 
thenL  He  had  never,  never  seen  such  a  lovely 
scene  in  all  his  days ;  he  was  completely  carried 
away  with  the  hustle  and  chaffering:  with  the 
rough-and-ready  man,  who  made  nothing  of  his 
berries,  —  or  precious  little,  —  but  measured  them 
out  as  carelessly  as  if  they  had  been  potatoes,  and 
reckoned  them  up. in  a  twinkling;  with  the  great 
houses  whose  tops  he  couldn't  see ;  with  the  hosts 
of  people  whom  he  didn't  know  from  Adam,  and 
the  diriy  children  who  hung  about  the  stalls  with 
longing  eyes  and  light  fingers.  Indeed,  he  was 
so  touched  by  these  last, —  by  the  turn  of  their 
hungry  mouths,  and  the  wistful  gleam  of  their 
eyes,  —  that  he  actually  bought  a  quart  of  his 
own  berries  at  an  advance  of  three  cents,  and  di- 
vided them  among  them ;  he  was  soon  the  centre 


of  a  vast  mob,  which  '<  asked  for  more,"  and  dark- 
ly hinted  that  it  would  pay  to  eat  himself  as  no 
doubt  he  was  made  of  berries,  having  grown  in 
the  wood^.  As  it  was  ali*eady  late  when  their 
wares  were  dispa-ed  of,  and  Unele  Dan  had  other 
business  in  town,  he  decided  to  stay  all  night 
again,  and  go  home  the  next  afternoon^  if  noth- 
ing happened.  Nothing,  except  staying  forever, 
could  have  been  more  to  Harry's  mind  ;  he 
strolled  out  next  morning,  and  lost  his  way  and 
found  it  over  and  over  again ;  and  looked  into  the 
shop-windows,  and  stared  at  all  manner  of  strange 
and  delightful  toys  such  as  he  had  never  dreamed 
of,  and  rattled  his  money  in  his  pockets,  and  felt 
himself  indeed  a  millionaire,  and  able  to  parchase 
almost  anything,  only  he  hadn't  determined  what 
it  should  be.  There  was  a  blue  and  scarlet  drum 
hanging  high  —  like  Four  grapes  —  in  the  win- 
dow ;  he  had  wanted  jm>t  such  a  drum,  since  he 
was  9o  tall ;  there  was  a  great  pyramid  of  mar- 
l  les,  like  little  cannon-balls ;  there  were  stacks  of 
pop-gtnis,  and  tops,  that  went  to  his  heart ;  in- 
deed, tliere  was  no  end,  and  one  might  say  no  be- 
ginning, to  the  bewildering  mass  of  de&irahle 
things.  He  had  turned  somewhat  away,  and  was 
listening  attentively  to  a  hand-organ,  and  watch- 
ing a  monkey  in  military  dress  dance  and  chat- 
ter ;  he  had  given  himself  up  entirely  to  tlie 
novelty  of  the « scene,  and  was  laughing  uproari- 
onsly  at  General  Monkey's  quaint  ways,  at  the 
red  cap  which  ho  passed  among  the  crowd,  and 
into  which  Hany  dropped  some  pennies,  at  Uie 
glistening  epaulets  and  the  mimic  sword,  when 
suddenly  —  could  he  believe  his  ears? 

*'  Meow,  meow,  meow ! "  said  a  great  gray  cat, 
brushing  against  him,  and  looking  up  into  his 
fai^e.  ^  Don't  forget  the  kittens  at  home,"  ^be 
said  as  plain  as  day,  or  so  it  sounded  to  Harry. 
**  Don't  forget  the  kittens  at  home."  Harry 
turned  the  color  of  ashes,  and  his  knees  shook 
under  him  ;  all  the  dazzling  shop- windows,  the 
monkey,  the  hand-organ,  the  gazing,  idle  czx>wd, 
everything,  had  vaninhed  like  the  splendors  of  &  | 
fairy  tale,  and  he  saw  only  a  barrel  in  an  old 
barn-loft,  and  five  little  starved  kittens,  that  | 
climbed  the  sides,  and  fell  back  fainting,  and  cry-  \ 
ing  piteously.  He  turned  on  his  heel  in  a  flasli, 
he  fell  and  cut  his  fiice  without  knowing  it,  he 
ran  between  files  of  carriages,  and  barely  escaped 
destruction,  and  after  some  time  he  focmd  Unde 
Dan. 

^  Let's  go  home,"  said  he,  panting  for  breath. 
^  Go  home  ?     I  thought  you  liked  here  ?  ** 
^  O,  no,  no !     I  must  go  home :  I  mutt  /  " 
**  Well,  we  shall  go  day  after  to-morrow ;  I 
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mast  wait  and  see  what  Harkness  offers  for  the 
west  meadow." 

"  O  Uncle  Dan,  I  can't  wait  I  must  get 
home :  fve  got  business  I " 

^  You  have ! "  laughed  his  uncle  ;  "  so  have  I ; 
which  do  you  think  is  the  most  important  ?  '* 

**Mine!" 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry,  for  it  must  stand  over ; 
there's  no  one  going  our  way,  lad,  so  make  up 
your  mind  to  stay  and  enjoy  it" 

Harry  knew  a  better  thing  to  do  under  the 
circumstances,  and  he  did  it ;  and  when  Uncle 
Dan  went  to  call  him  to  dinner,  he  found  a  slip 
of  paper  only,  which  read,  — 

"deer  uiikle  I  hev  warked  home  it  was  nes- 
sary  and  ime  tuff  harry." 

He  had  discovered  tliat  if  you  want  a  thing . 
done  you  must  do  it  yourself,  in  most  cases ;  and 
he  had  literally  stolen  a  march  on  his  "  unkle  "  — 
the  first  theft  he  ever  committed,  and  the  kst 
He  was  already  trudging  over  hill  and  hollow, 
over  brier  and  brake,  scratching  his  haiid^y  tear- 
ing his  clothes,  losin^^  his  way,  and  growing  both 
sleepy  and  lame.  What  a  fearfully  long  way 
home  it  was;  how  the  soles  of  his  little  feet 
burned  and  smarted,  till  he  could  scarcely  drag 
one  afler  the  other.  But  he  gave  himself  no 
pity ;  he  reserved  all  that  for  the  poor  kittens, 
picturing  them  in  the  slow  torture  of  starvation, 
if  not  already  dead ;  and  how  painful  that  was, 
his  own  unsated  appetite  wtis  beginning  to  teach 
him.  Seill  he  toiled  on  by  day  and  night,  catch- 
ing a  nap  on  the  sly,  as  it  were ;  or,  rather,  the 
nap  catching  him.  Once,  he  really  had  a  lift  of 
two  miles  or  more  from  a  farmer,  to  whom  he 
confided  his  grief,  and  who  promised  to  adopt  one 
of  the  kittens,  if  any  survived.  This  was  great 
gain,  —  it  inspirited,  and  gave  him  wings  for  the 
rest  of  his  journey ;  and  before  sundown,  the  old 
ifveather-vane  on  grandpa's  barn  glittered,  and 
'  £iirly  laughed  in  his  face.  Harry  laughed  too, 
though  he  could  have  cried  just  as  easily. 


"There's  Harry,  'pon  my  word!"  said  Grand- 
ma, looking  over  her  spectacles;  *'poor  child, 
walked  all  the  way  ?  Is  it  possible  the}*  allowed 
you  to  ?     So  homesick  ?  " 

"  No,  I  wasn't  homesick,  grandma ;  and  I  ran 
away ;  it  was  —  it  was  the  kittens ! "  Surely  the 
cat  was  out  of  the  bag  now,  if  ever. 

"The  kittens!  bless  you,  didn't  you  drown 
them  ?     You're  talking  in  your  sleep,  I  reckon." 

But  Harry  did  not  stop  "  to  parley  or  dissem- 
ble ; "  he  was  down  in  the  dairy  in  a  jiffy,  and 
out  to  the  barn  in  another,  and  a  swallow  couldn't 
have  reached  the  loft  sooner  than  he,  with  the 
milk  spattering  his  already  bedraggled  clothes, 
and  his  heart  dancing  a  jig  in  his  bosom.  He 
wrenched  the  cover  off  the  barrel  then,  and  let 
his  frightened  gaze  fall  on  five  little  skeletons, 
that  feebly  raised  as  many  heads,  and  meowed  in 
as  many  whispers  ;  Uien  the  poor  little  creatures 
fell  back,  as  if  they  had  made  their  last  effort  for 
life,  and  Hariy  fainted  dead  away,  like  the  hero- 
ine in  a  novel ;  but  not  till  he  had  told  them  all, 
with  tears  and  sobs,  how  sorry  he  was,  and  had 
given  to  each  a  few  drops  of  nourishment ;  and 
they  opened  their  bright  eyes,  and  looked  as  if 
they  understood  every  word,  and  were  as  happy 
as  half-starved  kittens  can  well  be.  And  there 
grandpa  found  them  half  an  hour  later,  the  kit- 
tens napping,  and  Harry  unconscious. 

"You  won't  have  them  drowned,  will  you. 
Grandpa  ? "  were  the  first  words  he  said  when 
they  revived  him.  "  You  won't  have  them 
drowned,  because  they  starved  instead  ? "  And 
grandpa  agreed  that  they  should  escape,  if  he 
would  take  care  to  find  a  home  for  each  among 
the  neighbors.  Harry  has  promi:^ed  to  spare  no 
time  or  labor,  in  order  to  provide  for  them  "  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name ;  "  and  being  at  pres- 
ent in  search  of  the  same,  he  has  taken  this 
mode  of  advertising  in  the  "  Riverside,"  — 

"  Does  any  one  want  a  kitten  ?  Best  of  refer- 
ences given  and  required." 


RIGHT   IS   MIGHT; 
OR,  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  DOG  LION. 


CBAPTER.L 
THE    FISHING.  PARTY. 

"Will  you  go  fishing  this  afternoon?"  said 
Creorge  Raymond  to  Ned  Hapgood,  one  Tuesday 
morning,  just  after  the  close  of  school.     "We 


might  catch  a  few  shiners,  if  nothing  more,  and  it 
is  such  gay  sport" 

"  Yes,  I  guess  I  can  go,"  said  Ned.  « Why 
don't  you  ask  Jack  Spalding  and  Fred  Went- 
worth,  too  ?  the  more  the  merrier,  you  know." 

"  I've   no  objection,"  said    Greorge ;  "  there's 
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Frod  just  coming  down  the  stop«.  Hallo,  Fred  I 
Fred  Wentworth  I  I  do  believe  h«*8  deaf;  Til  go 
and  catch  bim,  if  jouMl  find  Jack.** 

Jack  was  soon  found,  nnd  the  four  boys  now 
held  aoonsultHtion  abtmtthe  fishing  party.  Fred 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  go  ou  Saturd.iy,  as 
school  did  not  keep;  but  George  insisted  on 
goini;  now.  He  said  it  was  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  river ;  there  was  plenty  of  time  after 
school  in  the  afternoon,  and  Saturday  might  not 
be  as  good  a  dny  for  fishing. 

"^What  mischief  are  you  concocting  now, 
bovA  ?  '*  said  Will  Smithe,  coming  alon;;  just  then. 

*^  We  are  talking  about  going  a-fishing/'  SHid 
George ;  ••  will  you  go  too  ?  " 

•'  When  are  you  going  ?  '* 

**  This  afternoon,  as  s<M)n  ao  school  is  out**         • 

«<  I'd  like  to  go  first-rate,"  said  Will. 

So  it  was  agreed,  that  if  they  could  get  per* 
mission,  they  would  all  go  that  afterniKin  as  soon 
HS  school  closed,  and  the  boys  scattered  to  tiieir 
several  homes. 

The  first  salutation  when  they  met  in  the  af- 
ternoon WHS,  '*Are  you  going?"  —  **  Yes.*'  — 
•*  Are  you?"  Yes,  they  were  all  going.  Then 
Uie  l)ell  rang,  I  hey  enteretl  the  school-hou^e,  the 
door  dosed,  and  we  lose  sight  of  them  for  a  while. 
Tiie  time  seemed  very  long  to  them,  b(*fore  the 
door  opened  again,  and  I  am  nfraid  some  of  the 
lessons  were  a  little  neglected  ;  but  the  end  came 
at  last,  as  it  always  will. 

School  WHS  dismissed,  the  Iwys  rushed  down 
the  steps,  some  shouting,  some  tf>ssing  up  their 
caps,  and  all  trying  in  some  way  to  express  their 
joy  that  they  were  free  once  more. 

Ned,  George,  Jack,  and  Will,  were  standing  in 
a  little  group  by  the  door. 

•*  Where's  Fred?"  said  George,  turning  to 
Will. 

"  1  don't  know.  O,  there  he  comes,  with  his 
dog  at  his  heels  as  usual.  Fred  would  lose  him- 
self without  that  dog,  I  do  Itelieve.  D.d  you  ever 
hear  him  go  on  about  him  ?  " 

Ju^t  as  Will  said  this,  Fred  came  up  to  where 
they  stoml. 

lie  was  a  fine  looking  b<iy  ;  if  I  should  try  to 
describe  him,  I  fe;«r  I  shouM  hanlly  do  justice  to 
my  snbject ;  so  I  will  only  say,  his  hair  and  eyes 
were  as  near  black  as  you  often  see,  and  that  he 
was  HS  straight  hs  an  arrow,  and  as  nimble  as  a 
deer.  It  whs  a  good  looking  group ;  for  tliey 
all  seemed  to  be  healthy,  active,  good-natured 
boys,  and  that  goes  a  good  way  toward  making 
one's  face  handsome.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  They 
are  very  nearly  of  the  same  age,  varying  only 


from  twelve  to  thirteen.     Fred  has  just  entered 
upon  his  fourteenth  year. 

**  Well,  boys,"  said  he,  when  he  joined  them, 
**  are  you  waiting  for  me  ?  " 

•*  Yes,"  said  George,  •*  we've  been  waiting  these 
ten  minutes.     Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

**  I  got  talking  with  Uarry  Reynolds,  and  foi^ 
got  myself." 

**Why  didn't  you  ask  Harry  to  come  along 
with  us?" 

^  I  didn't  think  of  it,  and,  besides,  it  is  not  my 
party." 

••  Come,  boy^"  said  Jack,  **  if  you  expect  to> 
ciitch  any  fi»h  this  afternoon,  I  should  think  yoa 
had  better  start." 

**  Come,  Lion,"  said  Fred,  addressing  his  d<^. 

**  What  do  yon  call  that  hound  Lion  for  ? " 
said  Will,  turning  suddenly  upon  Fred,  as  they 
walke«l  along. 

'*  Becau!»e  I  please." 

**  Ah !  thnt  is  an  excellent  reason,  and  the  dog  , 
is  an  excellent  repre:>entation  of  a  Lion.  Look, 
boys,  see  what  a  fine  mane  he  has,  what  a  massive 
head  and  beard ;  those  slender  legs  too,  how  ex- 
actly like  a  lion's.  Don't  let  him  step  on  your 
foot.  Jack  Spalding,  he  might  crush  it." 

*'  You  know  HS  little  of  the  name  as  of  the 
dog."  said  Fred,  turning  his  flushed  fiioe  toward 
Will. 

**•  Do  tell  me  about  both ;  I  should  be  most 
hHppy  to  make  the  aoquaintmce  of  your  dog  and 
his  name." 

•*  Come,  Will,  shut  up,"  said  George,  stepping 
forwtinl  and  walking  beside  Fred.  **'  Tell  us  aboat 
his  name,  Fretl ;  what  do  you  call  him  Lion  for?* 

By  this  time  tiie  boys  had  reached  the  river ; 
they  threw  them^ elves  upon  the  grass  on  its  bank, 
all  intent  upon  hearing  why  Fred  called  his  dog 
Lion. 

"Where  did  you  get  the  dog?**  persisted 
George."  It  seems  to  me  you've  always  had  him, 
ever  since  1  knew  you." 

**'  Father  brcmght  him  to  me  when  he  returned 
from  Europe,  four  ye^irs  ago  ;  he  was  a  little  pup 
then,  and  1  calle<l  him  Prince ;  but  when  1  found 
out  what  a  noble  heart  he  had,  I  thought  I  wonkl 
give  him  a  more  noble  name ;  and,  being  a  for^ 
ei«rn  prince,  I  nnined  him  for  the  brave  English 
king,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion." 

*'  I  think  if  King  Richard  could  know  what  s 
noble  representative  he  has  still  walking  the  earth, 
he  woultl  feel  much  fiutterod  by  tlie  compliment 
you  have  putid  him.  How  does  he  show  his  lion's 
heart  ?  —  by  fightin<r  all  the  dogs  of  aboat  half  hk 
size,  1  suppose.     He  is  faithful  to  you,  becsose 
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you  feed  him ;  and  never  steals  his  dinner,  because 
he  is  never  tempted." 

**  He  shows  his  lion's  heart,"  said  Fred,  rising, 
and  facing  Will  with  flashing  eyes,  "  by  fightiug 
all  the  large  dogs  that  attack  him  to  the  utmost 
of  his  strength ;  and  /never  saw  him  conquered; 
but  when  a  little  snarling  cur  comes  snapping 
about  his  heels,  he  lets  him  be,  because  he  knows 
he  is  not  a  mtitch  for  him  ;  and  in  this,  I  think, 
he  shows  his  lion's  heart  more  than  the  other. 
As  to  his  stealing,  1  would  not  be  afraid  to 
shut  him  up  in  a  meat-market  without  his  supper, 
and  leave  him  there  all  night." 

« Come,  Fred,"  said  Will,  "  don't  get  angry ; 
IVe  no  doubt  he's  a  fine  dog,  and  would  fight 
bra?ely ;  it's  the  nature  of  dogs  to  fight :  as  to  the 
meat-market  temptation,  I  can't  say  I'm  quite  of 
your  opinion,  but  I  should  not  blame  the  dog,  or 
tliink  the  less  of  him  either,  if  he  did  steal  rather 
than  starve." 

**  Yes,  but  he  would  not  steal,"  said  Fred,  get- 
ting more  excited. 

**Come,  boys,  let's  try  him,"  said  George. 
«^  We'll  give  up  catching  fish  and  see  if  we  can 
catch  a  thief.  We  have  some  iresh  meat  up  to 
our  house  I  know,  steak  too, — just  the  right 
kind.  Mother  told  me  to  order  it  on  my  way  to 
school.  And,  Fred,  I  suppose  if  the  dog  steals 
the  meat  you  will  order  more  at  your  own  ex- 
pense.    Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Fred,  and  all  the  boys  jumped  up 
and  turned  their  steps  homeward.  They  soon 
reached  the  house  where  Greorge  lived.  He  led 
the  way  to  the  kitchen,  and  going  to  the  refrig- 
erator found  the  meat  there  as  he  had  expected  — 
four  nice  slices  of  surloin  steak. 

"Cook  is  out,"  said  George,  "and  mother  is 
busy  with  company  in  the  parlor ;  so  no  one  will 
chsturb  him.  Dick,  will  you  please  close  that  win- 
dow?" 

**  No,  no,"  said  Will ;  "  he  is  such  a  faithful 
dog,  he  will  stay  here  if  left  alone  all  day,  if  his 
master  tells  him  to.  Don't  close  the  window  on 
any  account.  How  could  he  get  away  if  any  one 
should  come  in  just  as  he  was  taking  a  bite  ?  " 

"  How  long  are  you  going  to  leave  him, 
George  ?  "  said  Ned. 

**!  don't  know  ;  how  long  do  you  say,  Fred?" 

**  I  don't  care." 

«  Say  half  an  hour,"  said  Will. 

^  Now,  boys,  said  George,  "  come  and  look  at 
the  meat.  You  see  there  are  four  slices.  I  am 
going  to  put  this  one  top  because  it  is  'most  all 
bone,  and  if  the  dog  don't  take  but  one,  Fred 
won't  have  a  very  big  bill  to  pay  ;  the  other  ones 


weigh  about  one  pound  and  a  quarter  apiece, 
don't  they,  boys?"  They  all  said.  Yes,  they 
guessed  so,  except  Fred ;  he  was  silent  So 
George  turned  to  him  and  said,  *'  Is  it  all  right  ?  " 
"  Do  you  think  I  care  how  much  meat  there 
is,"  said  he.  "  I'll  pay  for  the  whole  if  the  dog 
touches  one  mouthful." 

"  Agreed  1 "  said  Will.  Boys,  you  hear  what 
he  says ;  if  King  Richard  touches  the  meat,  he 
pays  the  price  of  the  whole.  What  did  you  pay 
for  it  George  ?  " 

"  One  dollar  and  fifty-seven  cents." 
"  Now,  Fred,"  said  Will,  **  you  must  order  the 
noble  King  to  recline  upon  the  floor  during  our 
absence,  and  if  you  have  any  way  to  make  liim 
understand  that  it  is  particularly  necessary  for 
him  to  obey  you,  I  advise  you  to  resort  to  it 
now ;  for,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  your  purse,  and 
that  dog's  character,  are  about  to  suffer  some- 
what" 

All  the  boys  laughed,  Fred  with  the  rest,  al- 
though perhaps  not  quite  as  heartily  as  the 
others. 

"  I'm  not  at  all  afraid,"  said  he.  Then,  throw- 
ing the  dog  his  cap  and  pointing  to  the  floor,  he 
said,  *^  Lion,  lie  down,  and  stay  there  till  I  come." 
The  dog  caught  the  cap  in  his  mouth  and  lay 
down  upon  the  floor. 

*'  Where  are  we  to  go  George  ?  "  said  Jack. 
"  Why,  1  never  thought  of  that ;  come  up  into 
my  room ;  I've  lots  of  things  to  show  you."     So 
they  all  went   up-stairs,  leaving  the  dog   alone 
with  the  meat 

George  was  much  interested  in  the  study  of 
Natural  History,  and  had  quite  a  collection  of 
birds  and  insects  which  he  had  stuffed  and  pre- 
served :  the  boys  were  so  much  occupied  in  look- 
ing at  these,  and  his  books,  they  quite  forgot 
themselves.     Will  was  the  first  to  think. 

**  Look  here,  boys,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you 
suppose  King  Richard  's  up  to  ?  " 

The  books  were  dropped  in  an  instant,  and  left 
scattered  about  the  room, —  some  on  the  bed, 
some  on  chairs  and  some  on  the  floor,  —  and  the 
boys  rushed  in  hot  haste  down  the  stairs.  What 
a  sight  met  their  eyes  when  they  entered  the 
kitchen.  There  lay  Fred's  cap  deserted;  there 
were  blood  drops  all  about  the  floor,  one  slice  of 
the  steak  was  gone,  and  the  dog  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

"Hurra!"  said  Will;  "hurra  for  the  noble 
dog,  so  faithfiil  to  the  command  of  his  master, 
so  true  and  hone«(t  Give  him  three  cheers,  boys ; 
one  fur  his  faithfulness,  one  for  his  honesty,  and 
another  for  his  courage." 
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*^  He  never  took  the  meat,**  said  Fred,  with 
flashincj^  eyes  ;  "  I'Jl  not  believe  it." 

Will  laughed.  "  Do  hear  him,  boys,"  said  he, 
^  Now,  Fred,  you  might  as  well  give  up  thnt 
your  dog  is  much  like  all  others.  He*ll  stay 
where  you  put  him,  if  you  don't  stay  too  long ; 
and  won't  steal  bis  dinner,  when  he  lias  just  eaten 
his  fill.  AVhere  do  you  suppose  he  went  with 
his  plunder?" 

**  He's  not  far  off,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Fred, 
rushing  to  the  door  and  opening  it  There  lay 
the  dog  upon  the  steps.  When  he  saw  Fred  he 
sprung  to  his  feet  wagging  his  tail,  as  if  to  say, 
^  Are  you  ready  to  go  now  ?  I  have  waited  a  long 
time."  Fred  stroked  his  head,  and  turning  to  the 
boys  said,  "•  He  never  took  tliat  meat ;  thieves  run 
and  hide." 

*^  Perhaps  he  has  hid  the  meat  instead,"  said 
Will ;  "  come  to  his  kennel,  boys ;  let's  see  if  we 
can  trace  the  thief  to  his  own  door." 

Just  then  Mary  the  cook  opened  the  stair 
door  and  stepped  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Havo  you  been  here  within  the  last  hour  ?  " 
asked  Geoi^e. 

^  I  passed  through  to  go  up-stairs.  Who's 
been  making  such  works  with  my  clean  kitchen  ?  " 

**We  aro  about  to  investigate  that  matter," 
said  George,  looking  toward  Fred,  with  a  roguish 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  ^  Come,  boys,"  and  they  all 
rushed  down  the  steps. 

They  soon  reached  the  kennel,  for  Fred  lived 
near  by.  Ned  Hapgood  was  there  first,  and 
when  the  other  boys  come  up,  he  was  holding  a 
bone  in  his  right  hand  which  looked  very  much 
like  the  others  in  the  meat  on  the  table  in  Mr. 
Raymond's  kitchen.  "That  is  no  proof;"  per- 
sbted  Fred ;  "  there's  not  a  dog  passes  but  we  give 
him  bones,  and  he  always  brings  them  here." 
George  held  the  bone  now,  and  turning  to  Fred 
he  said,  "  You  might  as  well  give  up ;  only  see 
the  fresh  blood  on  it  Of  course  I  don't  care  to 
have  you  pay  for  the  meat ;  that  was  only  a  joke." 

"  I  don't  care  for  the  manetf^  I  tell  you :  but  I 
don't  believe  Lion  stole  the  meat,  and  I'd  like  to 
see  justice  done  him.  If  he  could  speak  he'd  tell 
us  how  it  was,  and  where  he  got  that  bone :  he'd 
say  he  did  not  steal  it,  and  he  would  not  lie 
about  it  either." 

<*  Of  course,"  said  Will,  with  a  very  sober  fece, 
^wo  should  do  justice  by  our  royal  prisoner. 
Let's  make  up  a  court,  boys,  and  try  the  dog  for 
stealing;  it  will  be  rare  sport  You,  George, 
can  bring  in  a  complaint  that  he  stole  your  meat 
I  will  be  your  attorney,  for  I  think  you  have  the 
best  side  of  the  question.     And  then,  Fred  Went- 


worth,  if  we  prove  him  guilty,  you  shall  give  up, 
and  foot  the  bill,  and  let  us  thrash  your  d<^. 
Do  you  agree  to  that,  sir  ?  " 

Fred  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said. 
•*Ye8,  if  you  prove  him  guilty  HI  hold  my 
tfmgue,  and  pay  the  bill,  and  you  shall  tlirash  the 
dog." 

All  the  boys  were  much  excited  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  fun  they  were  going  to  have  at  the 
trial.  They  agreed  that  the  court  should  sit  on 
Saturday  afternoon  in  Mr.  Raymond's  front  yard. 

It  was  now  Tuesday  night;  so  they  would 
have  nearly  four  days  to  collect  evidence,  and 
make  preparations  for  the  triaL  Tlien  the  fish- 
ing party  broke  up.  Just  as  Will  turned  on  his 
heel  to  go,  he  looked  toward  Fred  and  said, 
*^  We  went  a-fishing  and  caught  one  thiet" 

Fred  went  Into  the  house  more  disturbed  in 
his  mind  than  he  liked  to  own,  even  to  hiniael^ 
Just  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  tea-table,  he 
thought  of  the  bone. 

He  knew  the  boys  left  it  when  they  went,  and 
saying  to  himself  "  They  shall  not  bring  that  up 
as  evidence  against  him,"  he  ran  to  the  kennel  to 
get  it,  but  it  was  not  there. 


CHAPTER  n. 
THE    PREPARATIOKS. 

The  first  thought  in  Fred's  mind  when  he 
opened  his  eyes  on  Wednesday  morning  was,  ^  I 
wonder  whether  Lion  took  that  meat  or  one  of 
those  boys;  but  I'll  not  ask  them  if  I  never 
know." 

He  was  up  and  dressed  in  a  few  minates,  and 
soon  after  break&st  was  off  to  schooL 

Before  he  reached  the  school-house  all  the 
boys  had  been  notified  that  Fred  Wentworths 
dog  was  to  be  tried  for  stealing,  at  five  o'ckx^ 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  They  all  took  aides,  of 
course  —  some  for,  and  some  against  tho  dog. 

Harry  Reynolds  was  almost  as  fierce  as  Fred, 
in  his  defense.  He  said  **  he  bad  known  the  d<^ 
ever  since  Fred  owned  him,  and  he  wonld  trost 
him  anywhere."  There  was  great  excitement  in 
the  school  during  the  three  remaining  days  of 
that  week,  I  can  assure  you ;  and  some  of  the 
boys  found  it  pretty  hard  work  to  put  their  minds 
on  their  lessons  long  enough  to  leam  them. 

Now  in  every  court  where  cnminals  are  to  be 
tried,  there  must  be  a  judge  and  twelve  jurors  to 
listen  to  what  both  sides  have  to  say,  and  dedde 
whether  the  prisoner  is  gmlty  or  not  guilty,  and 
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whether  he  is  to  be  punished  according  to  the  law. 
The  decision  of  the  jury  as  to  the  guilt  of  the 
piisoner,  is  called  the  verdict  After  hearing  the 
testimony  upon  both  side^^,  the  jurors  leave  the 
court-room,  and  consult  together.  When  they 
return,  they  bring  in  the  verdict  The  judge, 
too,  listens  to  the  testimony  upon  both  sides,  and 
if  the  prisoner  is  found  guilty  decides  what  the 
punishment  shall  be.  Then  there  must  be  a 
derk  of  the  coui*t  The  business  of  this  person 
is  to  read  the  charge  to  the  prisoner,  and  admin- 
ister the  oath  to  the  witnesses.  The  person  who 
complains  of  the  prisoner's  having  stolen,  or  what- 
ever the  crime  may  be,  and  brings  him  to  trials 
IS  called  the  plaintiff,  and  the  prisoner  the  de- 
fendant In  this  case  George  was  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  dog  the  defendant  Both  plaintiff  and 
defendant  are  entitled  to  bring  in  all  the  wit- 
nesses they  can  find  to  help  their  cause.  A  wit- 
ness in  court  is  a  person  who  has  seen  something 
that  will  help  prove  the  guilt  or  iimocence  of  the 
prisoner.  For  instance,  George,  Dick,  Ned,  and 
Will,  could  say  that  they  saw  the  meat  in  the 
kitchen  just  before  going  upstairs;  that  there 
was  no  one  in  the  room  but  the  dog,  and  that 
when  they  returned  both  meat  and  dog  were 
gone.  This  would  be  a  witness  for  the  plaintiff 
Besides  all  these,  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
must  have  an  attorney.  These  persons  listen  to 
what  the  witnesses  have  to  say,  question  and  cross- 
question  both  them  and  the  prisoner,  and  plead 
their  cause.  The  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  tries 
to  prove  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  and  the  at- 
torney for  the  defendant  that  he  is  innocent 
You  may  not  understand  this  very  well ;  I  am 
not  yery  deep  in  the  matter  myself ;  but  the  boys 
thought  that  they  knew  all  about  it,  although  I 
suspect  some  of  their  proceedings  were  very  ir- 
regular.    We  shall  see  what  they  did. 

**  We'll  do  the  thing  up  in  tip-top  style,"  said 
they ;  "  but  who  shall  we  get  for  the  judge  ?  We 
want  some  one  who  will  look  very  dignified,  and 
make  an  impression  on  the  crowd,  and  we  are 
none  of  us  large  enough." 

'^  Suppose  we  ask  Tom  Hatherway,"  suggested 
Ned ;  ^  he'd  make  a  first-rate  one,  I  think,  —  he*s 
so  large,  and  has  such  heavy  eyebrows  and  deep- 
set  eyes.** 

"  Yes,  yes,"  chimed  in  Harry  Eeynolds ;  *^  ask 
Tom  ;  he'll  make  a  bully  judge."  In  this  they  all 
agreed* 

The  next  question  to  be  decided  was,  who 
should  be  derk  of  the  court  "  You  ought  to  take 
some  part,  Harry  Reynolds,"  said  Ned.  "  What 
do  you  say,  boys,  shall  Harry  be  tiie  clerk  ?  " 
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**  Yes,  yes,"  was  the  unanimous  response. 

Then  they  chose  twelve  jurors  on  the  spot 
&om  among  the  other  boys;  and  after  school 
they  called  upon  Tom,  and  he  ^  accepted  the  sit- 
uation," so  this  matter  was  all  settled.  George 
chose  Will  Smithe  for  his  attorney,  and  Fred  said 
he  shonld  appear  as  attorney  for  the  dog.  Then 
when  this  was  all  arranged  they  went  to  work  to 
find  witnesses. 

Of  course  I  can't  tell  you  what  success  they 
had  in  this ;  it  was  a  dead  secret  among  the  boys 
until  Saturday  afternoon ;  but  the  boys  on  Fred's 
side  would  shake  their  heads  in  a  knowing  way 
at  the  boys  on  Greorge's  side,  and  they  would  look 
quite  as  knowing  in  return.  It  was  very  evident 
that  both  sides  thought  they  were  coming  off 
victorious. 

"  Fred  had  better  oil  his  feathers  pretty  thor- 
oughly unless  he  wants  them  soaked  so  he  can't 
fiy,"  said  one  of  the  boys  on  George's  side  to  one 
of  the  boys  on  Fred's  side ;  "  I've  heard  a  part  of 
Will  Smithe's  speech,  and  it  is  a  stunner,  I  can 
tell  you." 

**  It's  well  for  you  you've  not  heard  a  part  of 
Fred's  speech  j  if  you  are  so  easily  stunned,  you 
might  never  recover  the  sense  of  hearing,"  was 
the  quick  reply.  The  strife  grew  hotter  and 
hotter  every  day,  and  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  all 
when  Saturday  morning  dawned  and  they  were 
not  obliged  to  try  to  study.  The  ^yq  boys  who 
made  up  the  fishing  party  had  all  they  could  do 
on  Saturday  morning  to  get  the  court-room  ready. 
There  were  two  elm-trees  in  the  yard  where  the 
court  was  to  be  held,  about  twelve  feet  apart. 
Between  these  they  fixed  the  judge's  stand.  They 
brought  the  extension- table  from  Mr.  Raymond's 
dining-room,  and  covered  the  top  with  the  green 
drugget  which  was  generally  spread  beneath  it. 
This  was  the  stand.  Now  they  must  have  some 
steps,  so  that  his  ^^  honor  "  could  mount  the  table 
in  good  style.  They  wanted  to  have  these  at 
either  end  of  the  table,  and  for  the  building  of 
them  they  must  have  some  half-dozen  good  sized 
boxes.  The  question  now  seemed  to  be  where 
were  they  to  be  found.  Jack  Spalding  knew 
where  he  could  get  one  that  would  do  for  an  up- 
per step,  but  it  was  not  large  enough  for  the 
lower  ones,  and  besides,  what  good  was  one,  when 
they  must  have  four  at  least  Should  they  give 
up  the  steps  or  try  to  build  them  of  boards? 
While  they  were  in  this  dilemma  Harry  Reynolds 
arrived,  and  at  once  relieved  their  minds  by  as- 
suring them  he  could  get  plenty  of  boxes  that 
would  be  just  the  thing.  ^  But  you  had  better 
cover  them  to  match  the  table,  if  you  can  get 
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aoything  to  ooyer  them  witV  nid  be,  '^  for  they 
are  not  all  quite  as  white  as  snow." 

^We  have  some  green  dmgget  in  oar  attio 
that  will  do  for  that,**  said  Jack^  ""and  I  know 
mother  will  let  us  have  it,  so  if  you  boys  will 
go  for  the  boxes,  I  will  go  for  the  covering. 
They  were  all  delightisd  to  get  out  of  their 
trouble  so  easily,  and  were  soon  off  in  search  of 
the  materials  for  their  uteps.  When  they  returned 
with  these,  there  were  the  nails,  tacks,  hammens 
etc  to  be  brought,  before  they  could  go  on  with 
their  work.  Having  procured  all  they  needed, 
they  first  covered  the  boxes,  and  then  nailed  tbem 
together,  mnking  a  set  of  steps  for  each  end  of 
the  table;  and  as  the  covering  upon  the  top 
came  nearly  down  to  the  grass  in  front,  the 
judge's  stand  really  made  quite  a  fine  appearance. 
The  stand  being  ready,  they  must  now  arrange  a 
seat  upun  it. 

George  brought  a  large  arm-chair  from  the 
dining-room  and  placed  it  there,  and  a  small  table 
also.     Now  the  prisoner's  box  was  to  be  built 

It  was  at  once  decided  that  the  proper  place 
for  this  was  about  twelve  feet  from  tlie  table  and 
directly  in  front  of  it. 

So  they  drove  seven  pine  stakes  in  the  ground 
about  six  inches  apart,  and  three  feet  from  these, 
seven  more  in  the  same  way.  The  stakes  were 
about  a  foot  above  the  ground  and  the  top  of 
each  was  sawed  off  smooth  and  even. 

Then  tht*y  brought  pine  boards  and  nailed  an 
end  of  each  to  tlie  stakes  on  the  right,  and  the 
other  ends  to  the  stakes  on  the  left.  They  cov- 
ered the  boards  with  white  cotton,  and  drawing  a 
band  of  the  same  around  the  sides,  tacked  it  to 
the  edge  of  the  bcmrds  all  around.  The  whole 
thing  when  done,  had  the  appearance  of  a  whito 
box  three  feet  square  and  one  foot  high.  It  was 
done  very  neatly,  and  the  boys  looked  upon  their 
work  with  great  satis&ciion.  Fred  objected  to 
the  tack-heHds  showing  all  around,  and  suggested 
that  they  should  pin  sprigs  of  myrtle  on  the 
edge  to  cover  them.  They  all  agreed  it  would 
be  a  great  improvement ;  the  green  myrtle  would 
look  so  prettily  on  the  whito  cotton.  While  the 
boys  were  doing  this,  Fred  and  Dick  went  to  see 
what  could  be  done  about  getting  some  long 
boards  to  make  seats  for  the  jury  and  audience. 
They  expected  quite  a  crowd.  All  the  school- 
boys were  coming,  and  many  of  the  neighbors. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Went- 
worth  had  all  promised  to  be  present  When 
Fred  and  Dick  returned,  the  boys  were  driving  a 
broomstick  into  the  ground  just  back  of  the  pris- 
oner's box. 


*<  What  are  yon  np  to  now,  boys?**  said  Fred. 

**  Driving  a  stake  to  tie  the  dog  to,"  ssid 
George. 

«« The  dog  is  not  to  be  tied ;  hell  stay  on  the 
box  without  if  I  tell  him  to." 

*^  In  the  same  way  he  stayed  in  yonder  kitchen, 
I  suppose,"  suggested  Will,  nodding  toward  the 
house.     Fred  bit  his  lip. 

**  G>me,  Fred,"  said  George,  in  a  coaxing  tone, 
^let  him  be  tied,  it  would  spoil  all  the  fan,  yoa 
know,  if  he  should  jump  up  and  run  away.** 

**  No^  Sir^**  said  Freid,  with  emphaais,  polling 
the  broomstick  from  the  ground  with  one  hand 
and  hurling  it  across  the  yard ;  ^  be  never  yet  had 
other  halter  than  my  word  around  hia  neck,  and 
he  never  shall.  I'll  give  him  a  dianoe  to  desr 
himself  of  this  charge  at  least,  if  he  can  do  do 
more." 

The  boys  were  obliged  to  yic-ld,  and  dianged 
the  subject  by  asking  Dick  what  sncceas  they 
had  in  finding  boards.  They  oouki  find  hot  one, 
and  the  boys  concluded  it  would  be  so  mndi 
work  to  build  seats  in  this  way  they  had  much 
bettor  bring  chairs  from  the  house.  If  they 
could  not  raise  enough,  some  of  the  boys  oouid 
sit  on  the  grass.  They  would  m>e  the  board 
which  they  had  fbnnd,  to  make  a  seat  for  the 
jury. 

This  was  done  in  the  same  way  that  they 
made  the  prisoner's  box,  that  is,  by  driving  rows 
of  stakes  in  the  ground  at  a  little  diatanoe  from 
each  other  atid  nailing  the  board  to  them.  They 
fixed  this  seat  at  the  left  of  the  table,  and  a  large 
box  on  the  right  served  as  a  witnesa  stand. 
Then  they  placed  two  chairs  with  tables  before 
tliem,  about  half  way  between  the  judge's  stand 
and  the  prisoner's  box,  one  a  little  to  the  right, 
and  the  other  to  the  left.  These  seats  were  for 
the  two  attorneys. 

All  of  a  sudden  Will  exclaimed,  **  Hallo,  boys, 
where  are  you  going  to  put  the  clerk  of  the 
court?" 

**  We  can  arrange  that  easily,"  said  George ; 
"  there  is  room  enough  for  his  chair  and  table  at 
the  left,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

^  Look  here,"  said  Will,"  when  are  yon  gomg 
to  shut  up  shop  and  go  to  dinner  ?  I  beard  the 
clock  strike  two  some  time  ago." 

«"  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  Fred,  <<  I  lor  ewe 
must  go  now." 

So  they  gathered  up  their  tooh,  and  all  the  Into 
of  wood  that  lay  scattered  about  the  yard,  and 
separated  once  more,  all  agreeing  to  be  on  hand, 
however,  before  the  time  appc»nted  for  the  sitting 
of  the  court 
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OUR  NAVAL  HEROES. 

BY  &  Q,  W.  BENJAMIN. 
COMMODORE  HULL  AND  THE  "  CONSTITUTION." 


What  American  lad  has  not  heard  of  the  good 
old  frigate  OonstitiUion^  the  roost  celebrated  ves- 
sel  that  ever  sailed  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
often  called  *^01d  Ironsides."  She  was  one  of 
the  so-called  luckj  ships  of  the  American  navy 
m  (he  War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain.  It  is 
with  ships  as  with  individuals  ;  without  apparent 
caase  why  they  should  be  more  successful  than 
others  possessed  of  equal  advantages,  some  ves- 
sels always  make  fstmous  voyages,  escape  every 
peril,  win  victories  over  every  competitor,  and 
finally  come  to  a  green  old  age  in  the  quiet  port, 
dismantled,  and  turned  into  peaceful  hospital  ships, 
on  whose  keel  the  barnacles  grow,  while  the  sea- 
galls  perch  unmolested  on  the  figure-head,  and 
new  vessels  are  launched  in  the  neighboring  dock- 
yard and  go  forth  to  sweep  the  seas  that  the  vet- 
eran warrior  will  never  roam  again.  Such  was 
the  Constitution^  a  true  symbol,  let  us  hope,  of 
the  written  Constitution  of  our  Union  ;  destined  to 
outlive  the  shocks  and  conflicts  of  party,  winning 
many  more  victories  for  humanity,  and  lasting 
through  the  ages,  gently  touched  by  the  hand  of 
time  and  the  changing  opinions  of  men. 

The  most  celebrated  cruise  of  the  Constitution 
was  under  Commodore  Hull,  in  July,  1812,  very 
soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  She  sailed  from 
Annapolis  July  12th,  with  a  new  crew ;  on  the 
17th  she  was  out  of  sight  of  land,  although  not  far 
out  to  sea,  and  in  soundings  of  twenty-two  Mh- 
om?.  About  midday  four  sail  were  discovered 
from  the  mast-head,  to  the  northward ;  at  four 
o'clock  another  sail  was  sighted,  which  proved  to 
be  the  English  frigate  Guerriere.  After  dark  the 
Constitution  made  signals  with  her  lights,  and 
stood  toward  the  enemy ;  but  the  wind  was  light, 
preventing  her  from  closing,  and  at  dawn  three 
vessels  hove  in  sight  on  her  quarter  and  three 
astern,  another  appearing  soon  after.  They  turned 
out  to  be  an  English  squadron,  numbering  a  ship 
of  the  line,  four  frigates,  a  brig,  and  a  schooner. 
The  wind  being  in  their  fiivor,  they  soon  came 
up  almost  within  gunshot  of  the  Constitution, 
which  thus  had  eight  ships  gradually  throwing 
their  net  around  her,  and  it  was  difficult  to  see 
how  there  remained  any  possibility  of  her  escap- 
bg  from  them. 


Fortunately  for  her,  as  it  proved  in  the  end, 
the  wind  fell,  and  a  dead  calm,  such  as  often  pre- 
vails in  summer,  prevented  the  enemy's  superior 
force  from  overhauling  her  by  sailing.  She  now 
dropped  all  her  boats  into  the  water  and  sent 
them  forward  to  tow,  so  as  to  keep  her  out  of 
range  of  the  enemy's  bow-chasers,  at  the  same 
time  running  four  guns  out  of  the  stem  ports  and 
stern  lights,  which  latter  were  enlarged  for  the 
purpose,  by  this  means  peppering  the  boats  tow- 
ing the  pursuing  vcj^sels,  when  they  came  too 
near  the  chase.  In  the  afternoon  a  light  baffling 
air  ruffled  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ocean  with 
cat's-paws,  and  every  stitch  of  canvas  that  could 
draw —  sky-sails,  studding-sails,  and  all  her  other 
"  kites  "  —  were  stretched  on  the  spars  of  the 
American  frigate,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
Shannon  opened  fire  upon  her,  but  she  was  too 
distant  to  produce  any  effect  Toward  sundown, 
the  wind  having  again  failed,  the  enemy  availed 
themselves  of  their  superior  numbers  by  putting 
the  boats  of  the  aftermost  ships  on  those  nearest 
the  chase,  thus  combining  twice  the  towing  force, 
besides  relieving  the  rowers  when  exhausted,  and 
in  this  way  gradually  creeping  up  to  the  Constitu^ 
tion.  She  must  soon  have  thus  fidlen  into  their 
power,  if  Commodore  Hull  had  not  employed  a 
happy  device  to  extricate  his  ship  out  of  this  very 
perilous  position.  Finding  that  the  water  was  but 
twenty-six  fathoms  deep,  he  ordered  all  the  spare 
rope  on  board  stout  enough  for  the  purpose,  to  be 
spliced  and  a  kedge  anchor  to  be  bent  on ;  the 
anchor  was  then  put  into  one  of  the  larger  boats 
or  cutters  and  carried  out  half  a  mile  ahead  and 
dropped  ;  the  inner  end  of  the  cable  being  coiled 
around  the  capstan,  the  crew  took  hold  with  a 
will  and  warped  the  frigate  straight  up  to  the  an- 
chor, when  it  was  tripped,  hoisted,  and  again  car- 
ried out  half  a  mile  ahead  and  dropped ;  while 
this  was  being  done,  the  crew  hauling  on  another 
anchor  which  had  meanwhile  been  carried  beyond 
the  first  one.  In  this  ingenious  but  very  labo- 
rious process  the  Constitution  waXked  rapidly  away 
from  her  pursuers,  who,  perceiving  her  growing 
more  indistinct  in  the  dark,  were  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  it,  as  not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring. 
However,  they  ere  long  discovered  and  imitated 
the  way  the   Constitution  warped  over  the  still 
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water,  and  again  approached  her  with  their  near- 
est ships. 

At  sunrise  a  light  breeze  swelled  her  light 
duck  aloft,  and  the  Constitution  seemed  to  have  a 
slight  chance  no^v  of  eluiling  the  pursuit  But 
once  more  the  fickle  wind  died  away,  and  the  en- 
emy closed  rapidly,  although  it  was  hoped  that 
the  guns  of  the  Constitution  might  be  able  so  to 
cripple  their  tow-boats  as  to  prevent  more  than 
one  of  their  frigates  from  getting  her  under  fire 
at  once.  During  all  tliia  trying  time  both  Com- 
modore Hull  and  his  indomitable  crew  kept  up 
the  best  of  spirits,  although  well-nigh  exhausted 
by  the  terrible  labors  they  were  sustaining.  As 
far  as  possible,  the  men  and  ofRcers  relieved  each 
other,  some  snatching  brief  naps  lying  on  deck 
by  the  guns  while  the  others  rowed  and  warped. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  the  crisis  seemed  to 
have  arrived.  The  Shannon  was  close  aboard, 
while  the  Gtierriere  was  approaching  the  larboard 
quarter.  But  while  every  eye  throughout  the 
fleet,  alike  of  pursuer  and  pursued,  was  intently 
watching  for  what  seemed  the  inevitable  conflict 
which  could  only  have  one  result,  the  capture  of 
the  American  frigate,  a  breeze  suddenly  sprung 
up.  It  was  precisely  nine  minutes  past  nine  in 
the  morning  when  it  reached  the  Constitution.  It 
came  from  the  southward,  which  gave  her  the 
weather-gage  ;  her  officers  had  seen  it  approach- 
ing —  a  dark-blue  line  in  the  offing,  gradually 
broadening  and  deepening  the  color  of  the  shin- 
ing ocean  ;  everything  on  board  was  in  readiness 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  the  men  being  stationed 
at  the  braces,  so  that  instantly  the  breeze  touched 
the  canvas  and  the  vessel  began  to  make  way, 
ahe  was  brought  up  on  the  larboard  tack,  which 
carried  her  past  the  Guerriere,  which  opened  an 
ineffectual  fire  on  the  magnificent  ship  gliding 
by,  a  vast  cloud  of  white  canvas  from  truck  to 
deck.  The  Constitution  picked  up  her  boats  as 
she  sailed  by  them  in  turn,  hoisting  them  on  the 
davits  or  on  temporary  spars  thrust  through  the 
lower  ports,  without  checking  her  speed  or  no- 
ticing the  broadsides  of  the  enemy. 

But  a  dead  calm  came  on  again  in  about  an 
hour,  and  Captain  Hull  had  some  of  the  water 
started  —  that  is,  emptied  overboard  —  to  lighten 
the  ship,  and  the  boats  were  sent  out  ahead  to 
tow  her  again.  So  through  the  broiling  summer 
day  the  Shannon^  towed  by  nearly  every  boat  of 
the  enemy's  fleet,  and  the  Constitution,  with  her 
Bingle  crew  and  set  of  boats,  kedging  and  towing, 
kept  up  the  arduous  race,  alternated  sometimes 
by  a  slight  breeze  which  allowed  a  brief  respite, 
especially  to  the  people  of  the  OonstiiuHony  who 


were  almost  giving  out  on  account  of  their  pro- 
digious exertions.  But  the  Shannon,  and,  after  a 
while,  the  Behidera  and  the  other  hostile  frigates 
came  within  gunshot,  and  cannonading  was  brisk 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  chances  of  escape 
were  rapidly  decreasing  again,  but  Captain  Hull 
kept  his  men  at  work  until  near  midnight,  jn?t 
avoiding  the  enemy's  grasp  again  bj  a  breeze 
which  was  once  more  in  his  favor.  Thus  bj  al- 
ternate flaws  and  calms  the  second  wearisome 
night  passed,  although  sunrise  showed  that  Uie 
Constitution  had  on  the  whole  rather  weathered  an 
her  pursuers,  and  slightly  increased  their  distance. 

There  was  air  enough  stirring  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  to  enable  the  ships  to  maneuver 
with  their  sails  alone ;  eleven  sail  were  now  in 
sight,  all  on  the  same  tack,  and  all  spreading 
every  stitch  of  canvas.  It  now  became  a  ques- 
tion of  speed  as  well  as  of  seamanship,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  Constitution  in  this  sort  of 
trial  gained  on  the  enemy's  fleet.  Her  crew  now 
had  an  opportunity  to  rest  a  while,  although  kept 
sufficiently  on  the  alert  to  trim  the  sails  jnst  at 
the  moment  and  in  the  manner  which  the  most 
consummate  naval  skill  could  suggest.  After 
several  short  calms,  the  breeze  settled  into  s 
steady  wind,  and  the  superb  frigate,  bowing  be- 
fore it,  distanced  her  pursuers. 

Toward  sundown  the  blackening  sky  to  wind- 
ward showed  the  approach  of  a  heavy  squall  of 
wind  and  rain,  and  the  crew  of  the  ConsHtutitm 
were  summoned  to  stand  by  to  let  go  and  tiaal; 
being  thus  prepared,  sail  was  kept  on  until  the 
squall  struck  the  ship,  when  the  light  sails  were 
let  go,  and  a  reef  taken  in  the  top-sails.  The 
English  ships  at  once  took  in  sail,  but  no  sooner 
had  the  rain  shut  them  in  so  that  they  conld  not 
descry  the  Constitution^  her  top-gallant  saik  were 
hoisted  again,  and  careening  over  before  the  blast, 
and  snorting  the  foam  from  her  bow,  the  frigate 
danced  away  over  the  billows  and  left  the  ene- 
my's fleet  far  astern  and  to  leeward,  as  hecame 
evident  when  the  mist  liflyed  and  showed  thdr 
frigates  hull  down  below  the  horizon,  and  the  ship 
of  the  line  a  speck  visible  only  to  the  keenest 
eye.  But  they  still  persevered  in  the  chase,  ai 
the  wind  continued  variable  in  the  night  and  wat 
liable  to  change  in  their  favor,  while  the  Ckmstits- 
tion  cracked  on  a  press  of  sail  to  make  good  her 
escape.  But  at  eight  of  the  following  moniii^ 
finding  further  effort  useless,  the  English  commo- 
dore signaled  his  fleet  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  and 
they  all  hauled  off  and  sailed  to  the  northward 
leaving  the  noble  old  Qmttituiion  to  pursue  her 
way  on  the  ocean  unmolested  and  triumphanL 
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This  chase  of  the  Constiiuiion  is  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  tbe  American  navy  ; 
and  in  fact^  if  we  consider  the  extraordimiry  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  and  the  variety  of  ex- 
pedients, the  fortitude,  and  the  seamanship  dis- 
played by  her  commander  and  crew,  for  three 
days  and  three  nights,  and  the  success  which 
crowned  their  efforts,  it  seems  difficult  to  match 
it  by  any  similar  event  in  the  naval  history  of 
any  people.  The  frigate  now  went  into  Boston, 
but  soon  after  put  to  sea  again,  in  search  of  the 
enemy's  cruisers.  The  fleet  which  had  given  her 
such  a  chase  had  in  the  mean  time  been  dispersed 
in  different  directions,  in  hope  of  being  able 
singly  to  meet  and  capture  the  wily  ship  which 
had  eluded  their  grasp  in  such  a  masterly  style. 
After  running  up  the  coast  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  making  a  prize,  the  ConstiitiHon  stood  south- 
ward, and  early  in  the  afternoon  of  August  19  th  the 
cry  of  '^  Sail  ho  I "  was  heard  from  the  mast- head. 
The  stranger  proved  to  be  a  ship  of  war,  on  a 
wind,  and  a  nearer  approach  discovered  her  to  be 
an  enemy's  frigate.  The  Constitution  immedi- 
ately bore  away  for  the  enemy,  who  laid  his 
main-top  sail  aback,  and,  awaiting  her,  challenged 
an  attack.  Captain  Hull  made  his  preparations 
for  battle  with  judgment  and  deliberation.  The 
top-gallant  sails  were  furled,  two  reefs  taken  in 
the  top- sails,  and  the  ship  was  cleared  for  action. 
On  coming  within  gunshot,  fire  was  poured  on 
her  by  the  English  frigate,  the  Constitution  yaw- 
ing to  avoid  being  raked  by  the  broadsides,  but 
retaining  her  own  fire. 

At  six  the  enemy  filled  his  top-sails,  and  with 
the  wind  quartering  bore  away,  thereby  showing 
a  willingness  for  a  fair  combat  yard-arm  to  yard- 
arm.  On  this  the  Constitution  made  sail  and 
gradually  gained  on  the  enemy,  until  her  bow  be- 
gan to  double  on  the  stern  of  the  former,  pouring 
in  a  destructive  fire  as  her  guns  one  after  another 
got  within  range,  the  foe  also  keeping  up  a  lively 
cannonade.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Englishman's 
mizzen-mast  fell  by  the  board,  when  the  Amer- 
ican immediately  forged  ahead,  and  buffed  across 
the  enemy's  bow,  raking  her  decks  with  a  terrific 
fire.  In  this  maneuver  the  Constitution  lost  head- 
way by  running  into  the  wind,  and  the  two  ships 
came  foul  of  each  other,  when  they  made  an  at- 
tempt to  board,  but  the  destructive  musketry  from 
each,  and  the  high  sea,  prevented  success  in  either 
case,  —  three  of  the  officers  of  the  Constitution 
MUng  in  the  act  of  mounting  her  taffrail.  The 
ConstUution  now  filled  her  sails  and  shot  ahead, 
when  tlie  main  and  fore  masts  of  her  antagonist 
fell,  and  she  rolled  helpless  on  the  boisterous  sea. 


The  Constitution^  after  repairing  her  rigging, 
part  of  which  had  been  shot  away,  now  took  a 
new  position  and  was  about  to  open  fire  again, 
when  the  enemy  struck  her  colors,  which,  after 
the  fall  of  the  mizzen-mast,  had  been  attached  to 
its  stump.  On  boarding  the  prize,  it  was  found 
that  she  was  the  Gftierriere,  Captain  Dacres,  one 
of  the  frigates  which  had  been  so  recently  en- 
gaged in  the  chase  of  the  Constitution. 

The  casualties  on  the  OonstittUion  were  seven 
men  killed  and  seven  wounded,  —  a  small  number 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  fight;  she 
suffered  in  her  rigging  and  sails,  but  the  hull  was 
very  little  injured.  The  Guerriere,  on  the  other 
hand,  lost  all  her  spars,  as  we  have  seen,  and  had 
seventy-nine  men  killed  and  wounded,  besides  re- 
ceiving thirty  shot  between  wind  and  water, 
which  caused  her  to  leak  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
became  impossible  to  save  her.  It  was  found 
necessary  early  on  the  following  morning  to  re- 
move every  soul  from  her  into  the  Constitution^ 
and  soon  after  she  went  down. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  although  of  very 
nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Constitution^ 
the  Guerriere  had  at  the  time  of  action  a  crew 
numerically  inferior,  having  previously  detached  a 
number  of  her  men  to  man  a  prize,  and  she  rated 
as  a  thirty-eight  while  the  Constitution  was  rated 
as  a  forty-four  gun  frigate,  each  mounting  a  few 
small  guns  in  addition  to  the  number  for  which 
they  were  rated.  The  principal  advantage  of  the 
American  ship  at  the  outset  seems  to  have  been 
that  her  batteries  were  of  larger  bore,  and  there- 
fore discharged  heavier  metal,  than  the  guns  of  the 
Guerriere.  But  after  considering  all  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  American,  the  English  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  win  even  over  greater 
obstacles  on  the  sea;  the  two  antagonists  were 
not  more  unequally  matched  than  very  often  oc- 
curs in  battles  where  victory  has  resulted  for  the 
weaker  side,  and  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
Guerriere  were  entirely  disproportioned  to  her 
inferior  ability.  She  was  handled  with  true 
British  courage^  and  seamanship,  and  was  cap- 
tured simply  because  a  skill  new  on  the  ocean 
and  superior  to  hers  was  displayed  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Constitution.  That  the  English 
naval  authorities  judged  from  the  past  experience 
of  their  navy  that  the  Guerriere  was  fully  capa- 
ble of  winning  the  fight,  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Captain  Dacres  was  court-martialed  for  los- 
ing his  ship,  although  a  brave  man  and  a  good 
seaman,  whose  reputation  had  not  suffered  among 
men  of  his  profession  on  account  of  his  misfor- 
tune. 
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Having  his  ship  now  overcrowded  with  two 
crews,  Captain  Hull  returned  to  Boston  to  land  his 
prisoners ;  and  so  ended  the  cruise  of  the  glorious 
''Old  Ironsides'*  under  her  now  famous  com- 
mander ;  for,  with  a  freedom  from  jealousy  and  a 
disinterestedness  as  rare  as  it  was  meritorous,  and 
reflecting  as  much  credit  on  his  name  as  the  fame 
of  his  exploits,  Captain  Hull  resigned  his  com- 
mand, in  order  that,  in  the  scarcity  of  ships  and 
the  superfluity  of  naval  officers  thirsting  for  glory, 
an  opportunity  might  be  thus  afforded  to  others 
for  distinguishing  themselves  on  the  sea. 

The  capture  of  the    Guerriere  made  a  great 


sensation  at  the  time  in  both  Great  Britain 
America ;  the  English  were  astounded,  the 
icans  were  as  greatly  elated,  for  they  had  as  little 
expected  such  a  result  as  did  the  enemy.  No 
event  in  our  naval  history  is  noore  viTidly  re- 
membered by  a  patriotic  people;  and  yet  we 
question  whether  the  escape  of  the  Oonstituiimi 
in  the  famous  chase  is  not  more  remarkable  and 
memorable  than  even  her  capture  of  the  Guer- 
rier$y  although  perhaps  less  dazzling,  and  appeal- 
ing less  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  popakr 
heart  always  hails  the  heroic  deeds  of  its  naval 
heroes. 


EFFIE  AND  HER  THOUGHTS. 


BY  LUCRBTU  P.  HALB. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Days  and  weeks  passed  on  at  the  Lees'  much 
as  the  first  day  had  done  ;  there  was  so  much  to 
interest  Effie  in  the  natural  course  of  family 
events  that  she  was  not  tempted  to  stray  away 
u|M)n  excuniions  of  her  own.  She  was  punctual 
at  dinner  because  she  was  sure  to  see  Miss  Alice, 
and  she  had  not  seen  her  all  school- time,  since 
breakfast.  She  was  always  at  home  before  dark, 
S(>  as  to  be  sure  and  not  miss  the  frolic  with  the 
little  boys  before  tea.  She  was  regular  in  get- 
ting to  school,  for  there  was  Gertrude,  with  hat  on 
head,  and  books  in  hand,  waiting  for  her.  Some- 
times slie  would  be  caught  saying,  ^  I  am  very 
sure,  Gertrude,  that  it  is  full  fifteen  minutes  of 
nine.  I  looked  at  the  clock  only  a  minute  ago." 
But  a  glance  from  Gertrude  reminded  her  that 
her  reading  of  the  dock  was  not  always  to  be 
relied  upon. 

Then  they  were  beginning  to  study  French 
at  school,  and  Effie  proved  to  have  great  facility 
in  learning  a  language.  She  was  pleased  to  find 
herself,  in  this  one  study,  starting  from  the  same 
point  as  the  other  girls,  —  Gertrude,  Susie,  and 
Bosa,  —  and  not  lagging  beliind  them,  trying  to 
catch  up,  as  in  other  things.  Both  she  and  Grer- 
trude  were  very  proud  of  the  few  French  phrases 
they  were  picking  up,  and  aired  them  on  every 
occasion.  As  they  walked  through  the  streets, 
tliey  talked  only  in  that  language.  '^  Ou  aUez- 
vous,  ma  chere  ?  "  and  •*  J'ai  le  livre,"  and  **  Man 
perl  a  un  cheval^^  were  fiivorite  expressions  from 
the  first  exercises  in  Otto,  and  they  were  surprised 
to  find  how  many  things  could  be  said. 


•*  Very  likely,"  said  Effie,  «  we  shall  be  taken 
for  French  girls  I "  . 

Effie  found  it  harder  to  compose  herself  Ibr 
the  bourns  sewing  that  Mrs.  Lee  frequently  in- 
sisted upon,  and  for  many  weeks  she  dedin^ 
staying  at  Sunday-school  with  Gertrude.  At 
last  Gertrude,  one  day,  asked  Effie  why  she  was 
so  unwilling  to  stay  with  the  rest  of  the  farla. 

*"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  £ffie,  ''I 
don't  like  Miss  Bumey  ! " 

''Not  like  Miss  Bumey,  our  *Sanday-s<diool 
teacher  I  **  Gertrude  cried,  and  appealed  to  Alice. 

"  Not  like  Clara  Bumey,"  said  Alice.  **  Whr, 
she  is  my  best  friend  !  " 

^Is  her  name  Clara  ?  "  asked  Effie ;  "^  that  is 
such  a  pretty  name.     It  makes  a  diflTerenoe." 

^  But,  what  objection  can  you  have  to  her  ?  " 
pursued  Alice. 

**•  I  can't  tell  exactly,"  said  Efile  ;  *"  somehow 
she  looks  gloomy  and  sad,  —  I  believe  that  is  it* 

<<  She  looks  sad,"  siud  Alice,  seriously,  ^but 
you  purely  know  why." 

Then  Effie  remembered,  with  a  suddeD  pang^ 
that  tlie  very  same  telegram  that  brought  the 
news  of  her  own  father's  death,  told,  too,  tint 
one  of  Miss  Burney's  two  brothers  had  been 
killed,  and  one  fisttally  wounded. 

^  How  could  I  foi^et  I "  she  exdaimed,  ho* 
eyes  filling  with  tears. 

""  The  death  of  her  two  brothers,"  siud  Alice, 
^has  left  Clara  all  alone.  She  has  no  &thtf, 
mother,  or  sister.  She  went  on  to  the  hoapilsl 
to  see  her  brother  die  "  — 

^'  O,  Miss  Alice,  I  was  very  thooghtlesa^"  ex- 
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daimed  Effie,  ^  but  I  cannot  saj  whj  it  was  I 
couldn't  atteud  to  Miss  Buraey." 

'*'  Suppose  jou  try  next  Sunday,"  said  Alice ; 
"  I  think  if  you  will  listen  to  her,  you  will  not 
find  it  hard  to  be  interested.  If  I  mistake  not, 
I  used  to  see  your  head  above  the  top  of  the 
pew,  and  your  eyes  wandering  about  during  Sun- 
day-school, a  little  more  than  was  necessary." 

"  O,  Miss  Alice,"  said  Effie,  quite  ashamed,  <<  I 
know  I  didn't  pay  attention.  I  used  to  be  count- 
ing how  many  there  were,  and  how  many  had  red 
feathers,  and  such  "  — 

^  A  childish  amusement,"  said  Alice ; 
**•  but  you  shall  see  next  Sunday  if  you 
have  grown  a  little  older." 

So  the  next  Sunday  Effie  composed 
herself  in  the  comer  of  the  pew.  Miss 
Burney  began  by  talking  of  something 
that  was  in  the  sermon. 

"■  There,"  said  Effie  to  herself;  <'  that 
is  always  the  way !  I  didn't  listen  to 
the  sermon,  so  I  suppose  I  sha'n't  know 
what  she  means  now.  One  has  to  begin 
so  far  back  about  things.  I  meant  to 
listen  all  through  Sunday-school ;  but 
because  I  didn't  happen  to  listen  to  all 
the  sermon,  its  going  to  be  no  good  "  — 

Effie's  thoughts  were  fast  running 
away  with  her,  but  slie  suddenly  found 
herself  listening. 

Miss  Burney  was  speaking  of  the 
courage  of  the  early  Christians,  of  how 
much  they  suffered  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  —  this  was  what  the  minister  had 
spoken  of  in  his  sermon,  —  and  how 
bravely  they  bore  it  all ;  how  they  were 
imprisoned,  stoned,  and  put  to  death. 

^  And  do  you  not  suppose  that  they 
often  thought  of  the  last  words  of  Jesus 
to  them  ?  **  she  went  on,  ^  of  all  that  He 
said  to  encourage  them,  and  make  them 
strong?  There  are  certain  words  of  his 
they  must  often  have  recalled.  <  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  mun 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  fi'iend.'  Jesus  said  this 
just  before  He  gave  his  own  life ;  and  only  imag- 
ine how  dear  his  life  must  have  been  to  Him,  for 
we  know  how  He  knelt  in  the  garden,  and  prayed 
to  God  to  take  this  bitter  cup  —  this  cup  of  ptirt- 
ing,  and  of  suffering  —  from  Him.  We  know  how 
He  loved  his  friends;  how  dear  Bethany  must 
have  been  to  Him,  with  its  bright  red  flowers 
scattered  among  the  rocks  around,  with  its  almond 
groves,  and  its  beautiful  view  of  Jerusalem  not 
far  away,  where  Jesus  had  stopped  to  weep  for 


the  coming  fate  of  his  dear  city.  O,  children, 
what  great  love  He  must  have  had  for  his  friends, 
that  He  could  give  up  all  this  for  their  sake, — for 
us  !  And  do  you  think  that  we  have  ever  known 
any  one  in  tliese  days  who  could  do  the  same  ?  " 

Here  her  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on  Effie. 

**  O  yes,  we  can  proudly  say  we,  too,  have  had 
friends  who  have  shown  for  us  this  same  great 
love.  They,  too,  begged  God  to  spare  them  and 
us  the  drinking  of  this  bitter  cup ;  but  they  did 
not  shrink  from  it,  —  they  gave  their  lives.  Per- 
haps these  very  words  of  Jesus  came  to  bring 


courage  to  their  hearts  in  the  last  terrible  mo- 
ment, when  bullets  were  whistling  and  cannon 
sounding,  and  the  sudden  summons  came  to  part 
with  the  life  that  they  and  we  loved  so  well,  — 
but  they  could  part  with  it.  They  could  give  it 
up,  just  as  He,  too,  was  willing,  for  the  sake  of 
his  great  love  for  his  friends." 

Effie  drew  near  Miss  Burney  and  took  her 
hand,  while  she  stopped  a  moment.  «  But  then, 
children,"  she  went  on,  "  how  can  it  be  with  us  ? 
How  can  we  give  our  lives  ?  " 
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^  The  battle  is  over  I "  said  Sasie  Parsons. 

^  Yes,'*  said  Miss  Barney,  ^  that  battle  is  won ; 
and  we  may  thank  Grod  that  the  dear  lives  were 
not  given  in  vain,  and  that  the  freedom  they 
fought  for  has  been  gained.  But  now  we  must 
think  what  we  can  do,  that  we  can  be  like  them 
in  our  love  for  our  friends.  YHiat  u  there  in 
our  lives  we  can  give  for  our  friends?  Are 
•there  not  some  selfish  tastes  we  can  give  up  for 
their  sake,  some  idle  thoughtlessness,  some  love 
of  our  own  way  ?  Is  there  some  care  you  can 
spare  your  teacher,  by  living  more  for  her  and 
less  for  yourself?  Is  there  not  some  thought 
you  can  give  to  father,  mother,  and  sister,  and 
brother  ?  Are  there  not  some  unkind  words  you 
can  hush  upon  your  lips,  and  give  friendly  ones 
instead  ?  O,  is  there  not  something  in  these  lives 
of  ours  that  we  can  give  up  to  our  friends,  to 
show  that  we  have  not  forgotten  these  words  of 
Jesus,  —  that  we  have  not  forgotten  the  friends 
who  gave  their  lives  for  love  of  us  ?  ** 

£ffie  told  to  Alice  all  of  Miss  Bumey*s  words 
that  she  could  remember,  afterward.  ^  O,  I  shall 
never  think  of  her  as  anything  but  lovely  again," 
she  said.  ^  For  she  must  have  thought  of  my 
dear  papa,  at  the  same  time  that  she  thouglit  of 
her  own  brothers.  And  now  I  shall  always  think 
of  him  when  I  see  her." 

It  was  not  long  after  that  Effie's  birtliday 
came,  —  the  day  she  was  eleven  years  old.  She 
saw,  as  she  awoke,  —  above  Annie's  photograph 
at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  —  an  illuminated  text, 
with  the  words :  ^  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend."  These  were  the  words, —  in  re<],  and 
green,  and  blue,  and  gold. 

'^Miss  Alice  must  have  painted  them,"  she 
thonght  to  herself.  *'  She  wanted  me  to  remem- 
ber Miss  Burney's  words.  And  when  did  she 
ever  find  time  to  do  it  ?  And  how  could  she  do 
it  so  beautifully  ?  " 

And  then  Effie  recalled,  with  a  pang  of  shame, 
bow  she  ha<]  never  thought  of  Miss  Alice's  paint- 
ing, or  her  lessons  in  water-colors, —  never  once 
since  that  night  when  she  went  to  sleep  thinking 
how  she  would  try  to  do  things  for  Miss  Alice, 
so  that  she  should  have  time  to  paint ;  and  how 
she  would  prevent  her  having  any  more  care,  be- 
cause she  was  there.  That  night  she  had  thought 
to  herself  what  an  excellent  person  she  would  be 
to  remind  MLss  Alice  of  her  painting  hours,  and 
to  bring  her  water  for  her  paints :  but  she  bad 
never  once  thonght  of  it  since.  As  she  read  over 
the  words,  *^  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this" 
she  thought  to  herself  how  little  love  she  had 


shown  Miss  Alice ;  she  had  not  ^  laid  down  "  a 
single  pleasure  for  her  sake.  And  the  old  ques- 
tion came  up,  ^  Am  I  selfish  ?  "  and  she  did  not 
venture  to  say  "  No  "  to  herself. 

Alice  Cfime  in  to  wish  her  ^  a  happy  birthday  " 
and  Effie  told  her  of  her  qaestionings.  ^'And 
when  did  you  paint  the  beaatifiil  words  ?  **  she 
asked,  and  then  went  on  to  confess  how  she  had 
forgotten  all  about  Miss  Alice's  painting,  and  the 
pUtns  she  had  made  to  make  sure  she  should  have 
time  to  paint,  but  how  she  had  never  seen  any 
pencils  and  paint  -  brushes  about.  ^  And  that 
shows  that  I  am  very  selfish,"  Effie  went  on; 
^  that  I  never  thought  of  it,  and  only  thought  of 
my  own  fun." 

Alice  smiled  at  Effie's  distress.  ^  Indeed,  yoa 
need  not  take  it  so  much  to  heart,"  she  wd; 
^  the  ^  painting  lessons '  did  have  to  be  given  op 
for  a  time.  But  I  have  been  arranging  to  go 
twice  a  week  to  Clara  Burney's,  and  shall  go  on 
regularly  with  my  sketching.  She  has  a  greea- 
house,  you  know,  and  we  are  to  have  real  flow- 
ers to  piunt  from.  I  have  taken  all  my  paint- 
boxes and  brushes  there,  and  it  was  tliere  that  I 
did  this  text,  out  of  the  way,  so  that  yon  and 
Gertrude  need  not  know  it.  But  I  have  another 
birthday-present  in  my  hand,  that  is  in  a  hurry 
to  come  to  you ;  so  we  must  put  off  our  talking 
for  a  while." 

It  was  a  letter  from  msmma  and  Annie,  and 
written  by  them  to  reach  her  on  her  birthday.  Ef- 
fie had  heard  before  of  their  voyage  and  arrival 
in  Savannah,  and  of  their  few  days'  rest  there; 
but  thb  letter  told  how  they  were  fairly  settled 
in  their  home.  Effie  enjoyed  much  telling  every- 
body —  the  Hapgoods,  and  Miss  Tilden  —  about 
the  letter.  '<  It  is  written  ftom  *  Riverside  ; '  that 
is  not  the  Magazine,  you  know,  but  it  is  the 
name  of  the  place  where  they  are  staying.  I 
have  made  a  beautiful  ^Buiied  City  *  out  of  it 
^  Take  me  to  the  river,  sighed  a  lovely  yoni^ 
lady  1 '  But  Gertrude  and  Miss  Alice  won*t  al- 
low it,  because  it  is  not  spelt  right  And  Aimie 
has  seen  some  alligators ;  but  she  has  not  yet 
seen  a  large  orange-orchard, — one  as  large  as 
the  Leonards*  apple-orchard ;  though  I  think  she 
says  this  very  much  to  console  me,  because  I  am 
not  there.  But  she  needn't  take  the  pains,  fur  1 
am  having  snch  a  good  time,  I  am  willing  she 
should  see  orange-orchards  and  alligators,  —  and 
I  am  going  to  write  her  so." 

The  birthday  passed  off  happily.  Effie  wrote 
to  her  mother  and  Annie  a  most  enthusiastic  ao- 
count  of  all  its  adventures.  '^  Indeed,  it  was  the 
very  best  birthday  I  ever  bad,"  she  dosed  with. 
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**  except  a  great  many  —  but  certainly  it  was  the 
oldest ;  only  I  was  sorry  that  you  and  Annie 
couldn't  be  here,  only  you  wouldn't  have  liked 
the  snow-storm  in  the  evening ;  but  it  did  not 
prevent  the  girls  from  cuming.  I  chose  my  din- 
ner,—  goose  and  squash-pie, — and  Miss  Alice 
played  for  us  to  dance ;  and  we  had  a  make-be- 
lieve dancing-school,  and  they  taught  me  some  of 
the  steps.  And  Arthur  Lee  and  Sam  Parsons, 
and  some  of  the  boys  came,  and  really  behaved 
very  well." 

There  was  a  series  of  festivities  and  fun  now- 
adays ;  for  Thanksgiving  came,  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  Christmas.  Croquet  had  been  given  up 
long  ago,  and  the  question  of  the  duties  of  the 
President  had  been  buried  in  an  early  snow. 

Skating  had  taken  the  place  of  croquet ;  and 
there  was  a  large  pool  of  water  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope  behind  the  house  that  made  an  admirable 
place  for  Effie,  Gertrude,  and  her  friends  to 
skate  upon.  It  was  perfectly  safe,  and  near  the 
house,  so  that  when  they  were  cold,  they  could 
run  in  and  warm  themselves.  As  a  treat,  some- 
times they  went  with  Alice  and  the  older  girls  to 
the  large  pond.  This  was  on  the  right  of  the 
road  that  led  to  the  Farm,  where  Effie  used  to 
Uve,  just  as  you  leave  the  town. 

Christmas  Eve  came,  and  with  it  the  Christ- 
mas-tree, —  a  great  surprise  and  secret  to  every- 
body ;  though  Gertrude  and  Effie  had  seen  Jonas 
bring  the  tree  itself  in  his  cart  from  the  woods, 
and  though  for  some  weeks  before  they  had  been 
helping  to  fill  a  large  basket  with  little  white  por* 
eels,  that  were  to  form  a  part  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  surprise,  witli  red, 
and  green,  and  even  golden  apples  hanging  from  its 
branches ;  with  lighted  candles  reflected  on  the  sil- 
ver and  gold  balls,  with  dolls,  and  games,  and  bon- 
bons, and  flying  angels,  and  toys,  and  books,  and 
little  belli)  that  rang.  It  was  a  wonder  that  Miss 
Alice's  voice  could  be  heard  above  all  the  tumult 
of  delight,  for  it  was  she  who  read  out  the  names 
that  were  wntten  on  the  Christmas  presents,  and 
took  them  off  the  boughs.  Eve.n  baby  was  wide 
awake,  with  eyes  glistening  in  the  gay  lights,  and 
one  hand  grasping  a  strange  nut-cracker,  and  the 
other  a  gaudy  rattle.  The  oldest  of  the  little 
boys  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  holding  his 
toys  contemplatively,  but  sighing  now  and  then, 
in  excess  of  delight,  *'  It 's  evening,  and  I  am  sit- 
ting up ! "  and  the  vague  memory  of  the  gayly 
lighted  lamps,  and  happy  buzz  of  the  evening, 
went  into  his  mind,  to  form  some  of  the  glowing 


ideas  children  have  of  the  things  that  are  going 
on  down-stairs  after  they  go  to  bed,  and  the 
splendid  times  grown-up  people  are  having  ! 

Effie,  and  Gertrude  too,  were  elated  at  the 
idea  of  being  allowed  to  sit  up  late,  to  admire 
again  and  again  their  Christmas  presents ;  so 
they  were  still  up,  when  ai)  unexpected  linging 
was  heard  at  the  door  after  nine  o'clock.  The 
other  children  had  all  gone  home,  so  who  could 
it  be  ?  And  Alice,  Effie,  and  the  rest,  followed 
Mr.  Lee  as  he  went  to  open  tlie  door,  wondering 
if  some  of  the  guests  had  come  back  for  some- 
thing. 

There  stood  a  large,  tall  man  on  the  doorstep, 
all  covered  with  the  sof),  white,  fref^hly  fallen 
snow.  His  long  beard  was  white  with  snow,  too, 
and  so  were  the  great  baskets  he  held  in  his 
hands,  and  the  huge  bundles  under  his  arms. 

*^  It  is  Santa  Claus  !  "  exclaimed  Alice. 

"  O,  it  is  Uncle  George  ! "  cried  Effie,  running 
to  the  door,  and  she  was  soon  in  his  snow-cov- 
ered arms. 

It  was  indeed  Uncle  George. 

<*  I  was  afraid  I  was  to  lose  my  Christmas  with 
you,  after  all,"  he  said,  as  he  shook  his  sh*aggy 
coat,  and  set  Effie,  and  his  baskets  and  bundles, 
down.  *<  We  were  knocking  about  twelve  hours 
yesterday  in  New  York  harbor,  before  we  could 
make  the  landing,  and  came  very  near  spending 
our  Christmas  in  the  dreary  neighborhood  of 
Sandy  Hook." 

^*  But  you  have  come  just  in  time  to  be  our 
real  St.  Nicholas,"  said  Alice,  <*  and  it  is  a  pity  to 
shake  off  that  hoary  snow ;  do  oome  in  among 
the  lights,  and  *  make  believe '  a  little  while." 

But  there  was  no  need  of  making  believe,  for 
all  those  bundles  and  baskets  were  filled  with 
Christmas  presents.  The  strange,  deep,  tunnel- 
shaped  baskets  were  full  of  oranges,  —  the  first 
of  the  season,  —  little  Mandarin  oranges,  which 
give  out  a  fragrance  as  you  break  away  the  peel, 
and  their  small  lobes  are  full  of  sweetness. 

**  They  must  all  be  eaten  up  directly,"  Uncle 
George  declared,  and  Arthur  instantly  offered  his 
help  for  the  duty  ;  and  Effie  and  Gertrude  thought 
of  a  long  list  of  friends  to  whom  they  would  take 
them  to  -  morrow,  with  "  A  Merry  Christmas." 
And  Uncle  George  took  Effie  up  to  bed  in  his 
arms,  as  he  told  her  all  mamma's  and  Annie's 
messages ;  and  how  it  was  that  after  Mr.  Lester 
had  arrived  in  Florida,  he  had  decided  to  return 
himself,  since  he  was  no  longer  needed,  —  not 
even  to  come  home  with  the  party. 
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■ 

xxxv. 

Tick,  tock ! 
What  sajs  the  clock? 

One,  two, 
There's  work  to  do. 

Three,  four. 
Increase  your  store. 

Five,  six, 
Play  Time  no  tricks. 

Seven,  eight. 
Nor  want,  nor  wait 

Nine,  ten. 
For  sinful  men, 

£leven,  twelve. 
Must  dig  and  delve. 

XXXVL 

Ten  &t  little  fingers,  so  taper  and  neat ! 
Ten  fat  little  fingen*,  sq  rosy  and  sweet! 
Reaching  at  everything  that  comes  near. 
Now  poking  your  eyes  out,  now  pulling  your 

hair. 
Smoothing  and  patting  with  velvet-like  touch, 
Th^i  digging   your  cheeks  with  a  mischievous 

clutch ; 
Gently  waving  good-by  with  in&ntine  grace. 
Then  dragging    your  bonnet   down   over   your 

fftce. 
Beating  pat-a-cake,  pat-a-cake,  slow  and  sedate, 
Then  tearing  your  book  at  a  furious  rate ; 
Holding  them  out,  like  a  king,  to  be  kissed. 
Then  thumping  the  window  with  tightly-closed 

fidt 
Now  lying  asleep,  all  dimpled  and  warm, 
On  tlie  white  cradle  pillow,  secure  fmm  all  harm. 
O,  dear  baby  hands !  how  much  love  you  hold 
Li  the  weak,  careless  dasp  of  those  fingers'  soft 

fold!- 
Keep  spotless,  as  now,  through  the  world's  evil 

wayii. 
And  bless  with  fond  care  our  last  weariful  days. 

XXXVII. 

Here  is  a  rogue,  and  his  eyes  are  blue ! 
He  is  tired  of  play,  and  has  nothing  to  do. 
Would  he  like  some  vagabond  buttons  to  string  ? 
Ah  yes  !    I  see  that's  the  very  thing. 
Ill  thread  him  a  needle, 
And  make  a  big  knot, 


Because  he  is  such  a  Uny  tot 

One,  two,  three,  four. 

White  and  black  half  a  score  ; 

Some  of  pearl,  some  of  bone. 

Two  are  alike,  and  one  alone. 
Some  of  china,  some  of  stoel, 
Down  the  thread  they  slip  and  reel ; 
Some  have  eyes,  and  some  have  not, 
But  when  they're  all  strung  they'll  be  a  great  lot 

xxxnii. 
^  Mamnui,  I  wish  that  I  could  have 

A  little  pony,  fieet  and  gay. 
Like  that  that  Uncle  Robert  gave 

To  Cousin  John  the  other  day. 

^  O,  such  a  tail !    Fm  sure,  mamma. 
That  you  would  be  delighted  too ; 

Fm  sure  you'd  say  you  never  saw 
A  pony  prance  as  he  can  da 

^  And  I  can  ride  him  I  yes  I  can  ! 

I  rode  him  up  and  down  the  lane ; 
And  Uncle  Robert  said  the  man 

Might  let  me  mount  him  soon  again! 

""  He  cut  some  capers,  but  I  sat 
As  fast  as  any  monkey  could ; 

And  then  he  stood  and  let  me  pat 
His  neck,  and  was  so  very  good  1 

"  All  that  was  very  nice,  mamma. 
But  then,  a  pony  of  my  own ! 

Do  yon  think,  if  I  asked  papa. 

That  he  would  bring  me  one  from  town?' 

"  A  pony  costs  too  much,  I  fear. 
For  dear  papa  to  bring  you  home ; 

So  you  must  be  content,  my  dear. 
On  two  stout  legs  to  go  and  come. 

*^  Or  wait  until  my  ship  from  sea 

Comes  in  with  many  a  goodly  thing ; 

Who  knows  but  that  for  you  and  me 
A  pony,  too,  my  ship  may  bring." 
•  •  •  •  • 

On  the  gray  shore  a  golden  head 

Wntched,  from  the  seaward  distance  deu, 

Tlie  ships  that  through  the  bay  up  sped. 
To  reach  the  city  lying  near. 
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At  last  he  sought  his  mother's  knee,  — 
^  Ah  !  dear  mamma,  when  will  it  come, 

Tour  ship  from  lands  beyond  the  sea, 
Tou  hope  will  bring  my  pony  home  ? 

"  I've  watched  and  waited  every  day  ; 

So  many  ships  went  sailing  past,  — 
So  many  ships  sailed  up  the  bay,  — 

I  thought  that  yours  must  come  at  last** 

With  tender  ]ove  his  mother  bent. 
The  wistful,  rosy  face  close  drew,  — 

"  My  darling  boy,  I  never  meant 

That  you  should  think  my  jest  was  true  I 

**  My  ship  ?     That  means  a  fortune,  dear,  — 
A  fortune  we  may  ne'er  possess; 

But  that  need  never  cost  a  tear,  — 
Wealth  cannot  bring  us  happiness. 


"The  very  butterfly  that  wings 

From  flower  to  flower  the  livelong  day,  — 
The  little  bird  that  joyful  sings, 

Darting  from  swinging  spray  to  spray,  — 

'<  No  happier  days  can  know,  dear  child. 
Than  you  within  this  pretty  nest 

Of  home,  where  love  and  guidance  mild 
Surround  your  days,  and  guard  your  rest 

"  How  many  a  homeless  little  one 

Knows  nothing  of  kind  looks  and  words, 

Nor  ever  plays  beneath  the  sun, 

'Mid  trees  and  flowers  and  happy  birds. 

<'  Then  let  the  ships  sail  past  our  shore  ; 

So  rich  are  we  in  love  and  health 
And  comfort,  we  will  ask  no  more,  — 

Content  is  better  far  than  wealth." 


HOW   RAILROADS   ARE   MADE. 


BY  JACOB  ABBOTT. 


THE   MANAGEMENT. 

Few  persDiis  have  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  actual  swiftness  of  the  motion  with  which  a 
locomotive  and  its  train  of  cars  pass  along  its 
way,  when  going  at  AiU  speed.  Thirty  miles  an 
hour  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  rate.  Trains  some- 
times move  at  double  that  speed.  But  thirty  miles 
an  hour  is  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes. 
-  Now,  a  mile  contains  5,280  feet,  and  two  minutes 
contain  120  seconds ;  and  this  gives,  if  I  have 
made  no  mistake  in  the  computation,  a  speed  of 
Jhrty^fowr  feet  in  tach  second,  as  the  rate  of  mo- 
tion of  the  train.  Tbat  is  to  say,  the  train  with 
its  ponderous  locomotive,  and  its  eight  or  ten 
<^r8,  containing  hundreds  of  passengers,  is  hurled 
through  the  air  at  a  rate  of  speed  by  which  two 
large  rooms  of  a  good-sized  house,  with  a  wide 
entry  between  them,  would  be  traversed  in  a  ^n- 
^le  second,  which  is  almost  as  quick  as  you  can 
carry  your  thoughts  over  that  length  of  space. 

Another  way  of  forming  an  idea  of  this  speed 
Is  to  compare  it  with  that  of  a  horse  on  the  road. 
Six  miles  an  hour  would  be  a  fast  pa(»  for  a 
liorse  making  a  journey.  Imagine  such  a  horse 
Ixotting  by  your  house,  and  then  reflect  that  the 
immense  train  thunders  along  its  way  At  Jive  times 
as  great  a  speed.     Or  you  may  move  your  hand 


to  and  fro  through  the  air  as  fiist  as  you  caa 
The  sweep  which  you  can  conveniently  mak^ 
with  it  will  be,  perhaps,  about  three  ieet ;  and 
you  cannot  easily  movo  it  faster  than  once  to 
and  fro  in  each  second.  That  is,  you  can  move 
your  hand  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  six  feet 
a  second,  while  the  train  whirls  onward  over  the 
track  at  the  rate  of  forty-four  feet  a  second,  — 
that  is  to  say,  seven  or  eight  times  as  fast  as  yon 
can  move  your  hand. 

Now,  when  we  look  upon  any  railroad  map  of 
the  United  States,  and  see  what  a  complicated 
net- work,  covering  the  whole  country,  the  system 
of  lines  forms  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  count- 
less trains  are  running  at  this  enormous  speed  in 
all  directions,  and  at  all  times,  —  and  think,  too, 
how  many  common  roads  they  have 'to  traverse 
on  the  way,  with  teams,  and  vehicles  of  all  sorts 
continually  crossing  the  track,  and  how  many 
towns  and  villages  they  have  to  pass  through  (of- 
ten without  stopping,  or  even  without  slackening 
their  speed),  it  is  amazing  that  the  system  can  be 
made  to  work  so  smoothly  and  successfully,  and 
that  accidents,  and  collisions,  and  interferences, 
are  so  rare.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  trav- 
elled upon  railroads  upon  an  average  of  one  or 
two  thousand  miles  a  year,  for  twenty-five  years, 
—  in  fact,  during  the  whole  time  since  the  first 
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railroad  was  built^  —  and  in  all  countries  where 
the  system  is  extensively  introduced,  —  in  Eng* 
land,  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  and  America, 
—  and  never  has  known  a  life  to  be  lost,  or  any 
person  to  be  injured  by  any  train  in  which  he 
was  a  passenger.  Nor  has  he  met  with  any 
greater  accident  to  the  car  he  occupied,  than  a 
somewhnt  sudden  stop,  with  a  little  bump,  the 
shock  of  which  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  any 
but  a  few  curious  ones  among  the  passengera  to 
leave  their  seats.  Terrible  accidents  do  some- 
times happen,  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  l>eing  in 
proportion,  of  course,  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
scale  which  pertains  to  everything  connected  with 
the  system.  But  the  proportion  of  these  acci- 
dents to  the  whole  number  of  safe  journeys  is 
exceedingly  smalL 

SYSTEM    OF   BRAKES. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  connected  with  tlie 
management  of  moving  trains  upon  a  railroad,  is 
to  contrive  a  method  of  stopping  them  quick,  in 
sudden  emergencies.  Such  emergencies  do  some- 
times occur  ;  though,  when  we  consider  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  occasions  which  may  pro- 
duce them,  it  is  surprising  that  they  are  so  few. 
There  may  be  a  draw  open  in  a  draw-bridge,  or 
a  part  of  the  track  may  be  taken  up  for  repairs, 
and  a  man  stationed  with  a  red  flag  to  stop 
the  train ;  or  a  rock  may  have  rolled  down  from 
an  embankment,  or  a  tree  been  blown  by  the 
wind  across  the  road ;  or  there  may  be  an  ob- 
struction made  maliciously  by  some  evil-minded 
person.  In  these,  and  in  many  other  cases,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  stop  the  train  as  soon  as 
possible ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  mass  of  fifty  or 
one  hundred  tons  moving  at  the  rate  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet  a  second,  the  momentum,  as  it  is  called 
(that  is,  the  quantity  of  motion)^  is  enormous ; 
and  it  is  necessary  that  this  motion  should  be  all 
absorbed  in  some  way,  before  the  mass  can  be 
brought  to  rest 

The  way  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is,  by 
the  mbbing  of  wooden  blocks  against  the  wheels. 
These  blocks  are  connected  with  certain  machin- 
ery adapted  to  the  purpose ;  and  when  the  proper 
moment  arrives,  they  are  pressed  with  great  foroe 
against  the  wheels,  and  so  retard  their  motion. 
They  are  managed  ordinarily  by  brakemen, 
though  they  may  be  connected  with  the  engine, 
so  as  to  be  worked  by  steam  powen 

MECHANISM    OF   THE    BRAKES. 

When  they  are  worked  by  men,  the  one  in 
charge  stands   on   the   platform  of  the  car,  as 


everybody  knows,  and  turns  a  wheel  carrying  t 
vertical  axis,  which  axis  is  connected  beneath  the 
platform  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  bevel  gear^ 
with  a  horizontal  axis.  This  bevel  gear  consists 
of  two  wheels,  the  circumferences  of  which  are 
beveled,  and  which  engage  with  each  other  bj 
cogs  in  the  beveled  edges.  By  this  means  the 
vertical  axis  causes  the  horizontal  axis  to  revolve, 
and  thus  vertical  is  converted  into  horizontal  ro- 
tation. 

The  inner  end  of  the  horizontal  axle  forms  a 
screw,  which  acts  on  a  system  of  levers  by  which 
the  blocks  of  wood  are  pressed  with  great  force 
against  the  tires  of  the  wheels,  or  withdrawn 
from  them,  according  to  the  direction  in  whk^ 
the  wheel  is  turned  by  the  brakeman  above. 

The  friction  of  the  brakes  upon  the  rims  of 
the  wheels  has  the  double  effect  of  both  wearing 
away  the  wood,  and  heating  the  iron.  This  af^ 
fords  a  curious  illustration  of  certain  great  truths 
which  have  recently  been  established  by  scien- 
tific men,  and  which  are  found  to  be  of  funda- 
mental importance.  The  doctrine  in  respect  to 
heat  now  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  forms  offorct, 
and  that  just  as  no  particle  of  matter  can  by  any 
natural  process  be  ever  destroyed,  so  no  porticm 
of  force,  in  whatever  form  it  may  exist,  can  ever 
be  extinguished  ;  it  can  only  cease  to  exist  in  one 
form  by  being  changed  into  another.  That  is  to 
say,  it  can  never  be  extinguishedy  it  can  only  be 
transformed. 

Thiis  the  immense  force  with  which  the  true 
was  moving,  is  converted  by  the  friction  of  tlie 
brakes  upon  the  tires,  into  heat ;  which  heat  is 
rapidly  conveyed  away  into  the  air,  and  into  8a> 
rounding  objects,  by  the  swift  rotation  of  the 
wheels.  None  of  it  is  lost  It  is  only  dtsd- 
paied  ;  and  it  continues  to  produce  its  proper  ef- 
fects, wherever  it  goes.  Thus,  the  heat  whidt 
was  originally  stored  in  the  coal,  is  first  converted 
into  moving  force  by  the*  action  of  the  steam 
upon  the  piston  in  the  engine,  and  then  a  portioa 
of  this  moving  force  is  reconverted  into  heat  by 
the  action  of  the  brakes  upon  the  tires,  and  from 
them  is  distributed  along  the  course  which  the 
train  pursues  over  the  ground  and  through  the 


CARRIAGES    AND    CARS. 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  cars  and  car 
riages  required  upon  a  first-class  railroad  is  veij 
great,  and  adds  very  much  to  the  complication  of 
the  system  of  management.  In  Enghmd  there  b 
the  royal  train,  consisting  of  a  set  of  carriage, 
set  apart  expressly  for  the  queen  and  her   suite, 
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when  she  takes  a  journey.  In  France  there  is 
an  imperial  train,  which  was  built  at  a  great  cost, 
and  presented  to  the  emperor  for  his  special  use. 
It  consists  of  five  carriages,  all  fitted  up  in  the 
most  sumptuous  manner,  and  arranged  each  one 
for  its  own  special  purpose.  Thus,  one  is  fur- 
nished as  a  bedroom,  another  as  a  parlor,  another 
as  a  dining-room.  There  is  one  which  is  made 
open,  for  convenience  of  viewing  the  scenery. 
The  imperial  emblems  of  France  are  placed  as 
decorations  upon  the  roof  at  either  end,  and  at 
the  centre,  to  announce  to  all  the  world,  as  the 
train  passes  by,  that  the  emperor  is  the  traveller 
that  it  is  conveying.  So  superbly  built  and  fur- 
nished are  these  carriages,  that  they  are  said  to 
have  cost  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  piece  in  gold. 

Most  trains  at  the  present  day  have  a  car  at- 
tached to  them,  which  is  devoted  to  the  postal 
service.  In  these  cars  letters  are  sorted  which 
are  received,  or  are  to  be  delivered,  at  the  vari- 
ous way-stations,  as  well  as  those  which  are  to 
be  forwarded  in  different  directions  at  the  end  of 
the  route.  In  this  way  much  time  is  saved,  and 
the  letters  reach  their  destination  sooner,  not  only 
because  the  mode  of  transportation  is  more  rapid, 
but  also  because  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  ar- 
ranging and  distributing  them  is  done  while  they 
are  on  the  way. 

In  time  of  war  in  this  country,  and  in  all  times 
in  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  special  cars  are 
required  for  military  purposes.  Some  of  these 
are  arranged  and  furnished  in  a  very  complete 
and  substantial  manner  for  the  transportation  of 
troops,  arms,  artillery,  and  horses. 

The  railroad  organization  has  become  expanded 
and  developed  in  various  ways,  to  an  extent  which 
was  never  dreamed  of  when  the  system  was  first 
introduced ;  and  if  it  goes  on  at  the  same  rate 
for  another  century,  the  imagination  is  lost  in  at- 
tempting to  conceive  the  dimensions  which  it  will 
by  that  time  have  assumed.  It  shows  at  present 
no  signs  of  anything  like  maturity,  but  is  enlarg- 
ing and  extending  itself  in  every  direction,  and 
\&  assuming  new  magnitude  and  importance  in 
every  aspect  of  it.  As  an  example  of  its  ex- 
pansion in  the  great  centres  of  population  and 
commerce,  it  is  said  that  within  the  limits  of  Lon- 
don there  are  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  sta- 
tions, —  though  it  is  true  that  London  has  swal- 
lowed up,  and  now  contains  within  its  boundaries 
a  large  number  of  towns  originally  distinct. 
Even  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  has  already 
three  or  four  stations  on  its  line  before  it  reaches 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

There  are,  moreover,  several  new  forms  of  de- 


velopment of  the  system  that  have  recently  ap- 
peared, and  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  which  may 
in  their  future  progress  greatly  add  to  the  extent 
and  complication  of  the  system  :  such  as  elevated 
railroads,  in  which  the  rails  are  raised  into  the 
air ;  and  subterranean  roads,  in  which  they  are 
carried  in  tunnels  under  the  streets,  and  dwell- 
ings, and  warehouses  of  cities ;  and  pneumatic 
railroads,  in  which  the  train  is  forced  through  an 
enormous  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the  air.  There 
is  no  knowing  to  what  these  new  devices,  now  in 
embryo,  may  yet  lead. 

WHAT    MAT    COME. 

We  have  no  royal  or  imperial  trains  in  this 
country,  for  we  have  no  royal  or  imperial  person- 
ages to  use  them.  But  some  of  the  great  rail- 
road managers,  it  is  understood,  have  their  own 
private  cars,  ostensibly  for  their  use  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  road.  If,  however,  the  progress  of 
private  luxury  and  extravagance  goes  on  for  an- 
other half  century  at  the  present  rate,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  it  should  then  be  the  fashion 
for  each  millionaire  lady  in  the  great  cities  to 
have  her  private  car,  as  she  now  has  her  private 
carriage  kept  at  a  public  stable.  The  great  com- 
panies would  then  have  enormous  yards  roofed 
over,  where  these  cars  would  be  stored,  so  that  a 
family  pretending  to  live  in  style,  —  in  going  to 
the  springs,  or  to  the  sea- shore,  or  in  making  a 
summer  tour,  —  would  have  their  own  elegant 
private  car  to  convey  them,  fitted  with  drawing- 
room,  dining-room,  and  bedroom  compartments, 
and  supplied  with  furniture,  books,  plate,  and 
china-closet  complete,  and  perhaps  a  little  smok- 
ing-cabin  in  some  comer  for  the  gentlemen  ;  the 
whole  forming,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  yacht  on 
wheels,  in  which  the  lady,  with  her  family  and: 
friends,  can  journey  all  over  the  country,  wher- 
ever the  gauge  was  right,  and  be,  as  it  were,  at 
home  all  the  time.  The  only  difference  would, 
be,  that  instead  of  paying  ^ve  dollars  for  a  ticket 
for  herself,  she  would  pay  a  hundred  dollars  for- 
one  for  her  car,  which  would  then  be  taken,  with* 
others  like  it,  along  the  various  roads,  at  the  head, 
of  the  great  public  trains. 

VAST   EXTENT    OF   THE   ROLLINa   STOCK. 

But  without  looking  forward  to  the  realizatiozh 
of  any  such  extravagant  anticipations  as  these,., 
the  extent  and  complication  of  the  system  of  roll- 
ing stock,  as  it  is  called,  on  the  great  lines,  have 
already  reached  an  enormous  development ;  and 
perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  surprising  in  the 
management  of  a  great  railroad,  than  the  perfec- 
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tion  of  the  system,  by  which  those  who  are  in 
charge  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  movements, 
and  the  position  at  any  given  time,  of  the  vast 
number  of  locomotives,  carriages,  and  cars  of 
every  description  that  beloug  to  the  line.  The 
Dumber  is  iu  some  cases  enormous.  The  road  in 
France  which  leads  from  Paris  southward  to  the 
Mediterranean,  has  in  service  about  a  thousand  lo- 
comotives, a  thousand  tenders,  and  nearly  twenty- 
five  thousand  carriages  and  cars,  all  of  which 
have  to  be  followed  up  and  registered  in  all  their 
movements,  so  that  there  shall  be  on  the  records 
of  the  offices  the  means  of  determining  at  any 
time,  in  resp>ect  to  every  one  of  them,  its  place, 
its  condition,  and  the  duty  which  it  is  performing. 
The  state  of  the  case  is  in  one  respect  more 
remarkable  still  in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  the 
cars  of  each  line  are  here  very  frequently  em- 
ployed in  services  which  take  them  away  from 
the  line  where  they  belong.  You  will,  for  exam- 
ple, often  see  a  long  freight  train  in  Massachu- 
setts, made  up  of  cars  belonging  to  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent railroads,  —  Eastern,  Western,  and  South- 
em.  Thus,  each  company  has  its  cars  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  and  mixed  with  those  of 
other  companies  in  what  would  seem  to  be  inex- 
tricable entanglement  and  confusion.  And  yet 
there  is  no  confusion  at  all.  Everything  works 
with  the  utmost  smoothness  and  regularity.  The 
work  of  forming  and  keeping  in  operation  a  sys- 
tem which  can  accomplish  these  results,  requires 
administrative  ability  of  the  highest  order ;  and 
it  is  the  possession  of  this  ability,  iu  part,  which 
gives  to  successful  railroad  men  the  high  position, 
and  the  high  degree  of  consideration  which  they 
enjoy  in  the  business  world.  For  what  is  true 
thus  in  respect  to  cars,  applies  perhaps  with  still 
greater  force  to  other  departments :  such  as  the 
management  of  the  accounts,  so  that  all  the  ex- 
penditures shall  be  under  strict  control,  and  that 
all  the  receipts  shall  be  properly  accounted  for, 
and  that  all  connecting  lines  shall  receive  their 
share  of  the  avails  of  through  tickets ;  and  that 
all  salaries  be  paid,  and  all  wages,  in  just  pro- 
portion to  the  time  that  each  laborer  works. 
These,  and  a  thousand  other  things  of  a  like  na- 
ture, form  a  mass  of  complication,  in  which  inter- 
ests of  enormous  magnitude  and  importance  run 
into  such  an  endless  minuteness  of  detail,  that  it 
would  seem  impossible  that  any  method,  or  any 
ingenuity,  could  organize  them  into  a  system  that 
would  work  smoothly  and  well. 

TELEGRAPHIC    HELP. 

The  difficulty  would,  in  fact,  have  been  very 
much   greater    than  it  is,  —  and,  indeed,  might 


have  been  well*nigh  insnrmonntable, — were  it 
not  for  the  aid  and  cooperation  derived  from  the 
telegraphic  system,  which  now  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  machinery  of  every  road.  By  means 
of  it  one  common  intelligence  reigns  along  the 
whole  line.  Everything  that  is  known  in  one 
part  is  known  in  every  other.  An  accident,  a 
detention,  the  starting  of  an  extra  train,  occurring 
in  any  one  section,  is  as  well  known,  instantly,  in 
every  other  section,  as  in  the  one  where  it  oc- 
curs, —  in  the  same  way,  and  possibly  by  the  same 
agent  as  in  the  human  frame,  the  intelligence  of 
any  injury  to  the  foot,  or  to  a  finger,  is  immedi- 
ately transmitted  to  the  brain.  Indeed,  the  sys- 
tem of  telegraphic  communication,  by  means  of 
which  every  part  of  a  long  railroad  line  is  made 
to  participate  in  the  knowledge  possessed  hj 
every  other  part,  may  be  almost  said  to  endow 
the  system  with  a  complete  nervous  organization, 
and  a  real  consciousness  as  the  result  of  it ;  and 
thus  to  make  of  it,  as  it  were,  a  living  being, 
with  its  circulation,  its  strength,  its  intelligence, 
and  its  members,  all  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  superintendent's  office^ 
which  constitutes  its  brain. 

SELECTION    OF   HEN. 

Of  this  vast  organization,  each  individual  man 
employed  is,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  vital  argam, 
—  an  organ  in  this  sense,  namely,  that  he  is  to 
act  not  independently,  but  as  a  subordinate  part 
of  one  great  complicated  whole.  And  one  of 
the  most  delicate  and  difficult  things  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  road,  —  one  which  calls  for  the 
highest  qualifications  on  the  part  of  those  in- 
trusted with  it,  and  on  which  the  working  of  the 
system  most  closely  depends,  —  is  the  selection 
and  appointment  of  the  men  to  be  employed; 
the  engineers,  the  conductors,  the  brakexnen,  the 
superintendents  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
road,  the  station-masters,  the  clerks,  the  account- 
ants, the  ticket  sellers,  and  a  host  of  others^  fimn- 
ing,  in  the  case  of  a  great  road,  almost  an  army. 
All  these  men,  however,  must  be  selected  with 
care,  and  after  a  deliberate  examination  of  thdr 
qualifications  and  character ;  and  must  each  be 
under  a  proper  surveillance,  and  the  vacant  places 
made  by  death,  by  resignations,  or  by  removak, 
must  be  promptly  supplied.  When  the  railroad 
was  first  introduced,  if  any  one  had  foreseen  the 
magnitude  to  which  the  system  would  have 
grown,  he  might  have  said  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  contrive  a  system  hf 
which  such  vast  and  complicated  dnties  could  be 
regularly  performed.  And  the  tmih  is.  that  ub 
single  man   has  contrived   the  syst^oi.      It  h« 
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gradually  grown  up  by  the  joint  labors  and  in- 
ventive powers  of  many  men.  It  is  said  that  the 
locomotive,  as  it  now  exists,  is  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  about  one  hundred  inventors,  each  of 
whom  has  devised  some  part  of  the  contrivances 
DOW  combined  in  the  machine ;  and  that  no  one 
of  them,  perhaps  no  fitly  of  them,  could  ever 
have  invented  the  whole.     It  is  the  same  with 


the  system  of  railroad  management  No  one 
man,  probably  no  hundred  men,  could  have  or- 
ganized it.  It  has  gradually  been  built  up  as 
the  joint  result  of  many  generations  of  railroad 
managers,  and  is  now,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  one 
of  the  most  perfect  working,  as  it  certainly  is  one 
of  the  most  complicated  systems  of  organization 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


A   CHAIN  OF   STORIES. 


BY  F.  JOHNSON. 


THB  fox's   STORT. 

While  the  Stork  was  telling  his  story,  the 
Magpie  had  already  composed  herself  for  talking, 
and  raised  her  tail  in  an  agony  of  impatience. 
No  sooner  hud  the  Stork  finished  his  story,  than 
she  hegan  immediately,  ^'  Well,  now  listen  to 
my  story.     My  late  grandmother  "  — 

"  Pray,  Magpie,"  interrupted  the  Stork  and 
the  Badger,  "  we  should  like,  above  all  things, 
to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  those  marks  on 
the  legs  of  the  Fox ;  and  so  we  request  him  to 
tell  us  his  story  first." 

The  Fox  then  narrated  to  them  the  following 
story:  — 

^  Although  my  life  abounds  with  adventures,  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  interest  you 
more  than  this. 

^  I  was  born  at  no  great  distance  from  here, 
with  my  four  brothers,  in  the  kennel  of  my 
parents.  My  mother  bad  made  us  a  soft  nest  of 
moss,  and  lined  it  with  downy  rabbit-skins,  so 
that  we  felt  exceedmgly  comfortable  in  it.  As 
soon  as  we  had  been  weaned,  our  parents  brought 
Qs  palatable  food,  —  delicate  young  grouse,  rab- 
bits, and  other  choice  morsels;  sometimes  also 
mice,  which,  however,  we  did  not  relish  much ; 
but  motlier  said,  ^  You  must  get  accustomed  to 
everything.  Time  will  be,  perhaps,  when  you 
will  be  glad  to  have  such  food.' 

"  Thus  we  grew  up ;  and  as  the  kennel  of  our 
parents  seemed  too  narrow  to  us,  we  tried  to  slip 
out  of  it.  But  our  parents  sternly  forbade  us 
so  to  do.  '  Without,'  they  said,  *  nothing  awaits 
you  but  danger  and  trouble.  As  soon  as  yon  are 
big  enough,  we  shall  take  you  out  of  our  own 
accord,  and  convey  you  to  another  safe  place.' 

"  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  a  great  many 
children  who  make  light  of  what  their  parents 


tell  them.  And  so  we  did  also :  when  early  in 
the  morning  in  May  the  sun  shone  so  gloriously 
into  the  door  of  our  kennel,  we  longed  intensely 
to  see  how  things  looked  without;  then  when 
our  parents  went  out  hunting,  and  seeking  food 
for  us,  we  slipped  secretly  out  of  the  door,  and 
gamboled  about  in  the  sand  in  front  of  the  ken- 
nel, and  when  we  thought  it  was  about  time 
for  our  parents  to  return,  we  hastened  back  into 
the  kennel. 

"  This  went  on  for  some  length  of  time.  One 
day,  however,  as  we  were  chasing  a  mouse  in 
front  of  the  kennel,  and  gamboling  and  dancing, 
we  perceived  a  man  in  the  thicket  Thunder- 
struck with  terror,  we  hastened  back  into  the 
kennel,  and  were  overjoyed  when  we  no  longer 
heard  and  saw  anything  of  that  man  ;  but  we  did 
not  suspect  that  we  had  brought  about  our  own 
ruin.  For  on  the  following  morning,  when  our 
parents  had  gone  out,  we  heard  the  footsteps  and 
voices  of  men  ;  and  all  at  once,  a  dog,  barking 
furiously,  penetrated  into  the  kennel.  Our  ter- 
ror and  anguish  beggared  description.  We  re- 
tired iuto  the  most  remote  corner  of  the  kennel, 
and  barked  noisily,  which,  however,  did  not  deter 
the  dog ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  men,  he  seized 
the  foremost  of  us.  Despair  imparts  courage  to 
the  weakest.  We  rushed  at  our  black  enemy 
and  scratched  his  £sice,  which  induced  him  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  Already  we  believed  our- 
selves to  be  comparatively  safe,  but  the  most  im- 
minent danger  came  from  a  quarter  where  we 
looked  for  it  least ;  for  we  did  not  suspect  that 
the  hunters  had  sent  the  dog  into  the  kennel  in 
order  to  see  whether  we  were  in  it,  and  to  hear 
at  what  point  the  kennel  terminated  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  For  this  purpose  one  of 
the  men  had  applied  his  ear  to  the  ground,  and 
listened  to  the  barking  of  the  dog.     They  imme- 
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diately  dug  a  hole  at  the  point  he  indicated,  and 
we  heard  with  deadly  anguish  the  sounds  of  the 
spade  and  pickaxe,  which  were  coming  closer  and 
closer  to  us.  At  last  the  ground  gave  way,  and 
the  hunters  burst  into  a  loud  cheer.  All  further 
resistance  on  our  part  would  have  been  useless ; 
we  only  burrowed  our  heads  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  sand.  One  of  the  hunters  then  stretched 
out  his  arm,  seized  my  brothers  one  by  one  by 
their  tails,  and  killed  them  by  knocking  them 
with  a  club  on  the  head. 

^  After  dispatching  them,  he  lifted  me  up,  and 
burst  into  loud  laughter.  He  now  brandished 
his  club,  and  I  looked  already  for  the  &tal  blow, 
when  a  p&sser-by  said  to  him,  '  Stop,  my  friend  ; 
let  me  look  at  the  little  animal.'  The  new- 
comer 8tepp>ed  up  and  looked  at  me.  *  Say,'  he 
said, '  will  you  not  let  me  have  the  little  fox  ?  I 
think  he  would  be  useful  to  me.'  — *  What? '  re^ 
plied  the  hunter,  *do  you  want  to  raise  a  chicken- 
thief?' —  'No,' said  the  stranger,  *1  will  make 
an  apprentice  of  him,  and  use  him  in  my  trade.' 
—  *  Well,  you  may  have  him,'  replied  the  hunter, 
smiling ;  and  the  stranger  put  me  into  a  large 
leathern  bag,  and  took  me  to  his  house  in  the 
city. 

'^'See  here,'  he  said  to  his  wife,  playfully, 
<  what  a  nice  little  dog  I  have  got  here.'  So  say- 
ing, he  took  me  out  of  the  bag.  '  He  is  to  learn 
by  and  by  how  to  run  my  bellows.' 

"  These  words  indicated  to  me  that  I  was  at 
the  house  of  a  locksmith.  He  had  connected 
with  his  bellows  a  wheel,  in  which  a  dog  had  to 
run,  and  thus  move  the  bellows.  The  dog  re* 
cently  died,  and  his  master  did  not  intend  to  buy 
another,  because  the  dty  authorities  had  lately 
imposed  a  tax  on  those  who  kept  dogs.  Inas- 
much as  he  had  now  got  a  fox,  he  could  avoid 
paying  that  tax.  The  locksmith  thereupon  put 
a  collar  round  my  neck,  &stened  a  chain  to  it, 
and  took  me  to  the  dog-kennel,  where  he  gave 
me  something  to  eat  and  drink. 

^  For  the  rest,  my  new  master  treated  me 
kindly.  When  he  went  to  his  work,  or  returned 
from  it,  he  stopped  at  the  kennel,  patted  my 
bead,  and  fed  me.  '  How  are  you,  foxy  ? '  he 
would  say.   ^  Ton  will  soon  help  me  in  the  shop.' 

**  A  few  weeks  afterward  he  showed  me  the 
wheel,  caused  me  to  enter  it,  and  taught  me  how 
to  run  in  it  Having  been  chained  for  some  time 
past,  the  exercise  agreed  with  me,  and  I  was  not 
long  in  learning  what  was  required  of  me.  When 
he  did  not  work  at  his  forge  I  was  allowed  to 
rest,  and  looked  on  as  he  was  filing  and  hammer- 
ing, and  making  large  and  small  locks. 


<<  I  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  trealomt 
I  received  at  his  hands,  for  he  gave  me  plenty  to 
eat,  and  always  kept  a  dish  full  of  food  for  wt 
close  to  the  wheel.  But  there  were  two  thin^ 
which  I  longed  for  from  the  bottom  of  my  bean 
Fresh  air  and  liberty  were  wanting  to  me.  How 
I  yearned  for  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  tbe 
sunny  hills,  where  the  other  foxes,  despite  tbe 
dangers  always  menacing  them,  were  leading  so 
merry  a  life !  Besides,  I  had  an  enemy.  A 
neighbor  had  a  black  tomcat,  an  envioas,  thier- 
ish  animal.  For  hours  he  would  sit  in  a  hole  m 
the  wall  and  look  at  me  coldly  with  his  fiery 
eyes,  while  I  was  sweating  in  my  wheel;  hai 
whenever  my  master  turned  his  back  to  ns  for  a 
moment,  the  Tomcat  never  failed  to  rush  to  mj 
dish,  snatch  from  it  the  best  morsels,  and  nm 
away  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Id  my  mastirs 
kitchen,  also,  he  stole  as  much  as  he  conid ;  sod 
as  I  was  sometimes  allowed  to  run  about  tbe 
house,  I  was  charged  with  these  thefts,  and  was 
whipped  for  them. 

^  At  length  I  got  rid  of  my  enemy ;  ai^ 
what  was  still  better,  he  assisted  me  against  liis 
will  in  regaining  my  liberty,  though  I  did  not 
remain  free  for  a  long  time.  One  day  my  mas- 
ter was  absent,  and  as  I  happened  to  be  in  good 
spirits,  I  danced  merrily  in  my  wheel,  and,  for 
fun's  sake,  moved  the  bellows  so  that  flames 
burst  from  the  fire-place.  I  then  sat  down  to  eat 
my  dinner.  The  Tomcat  came  to  me,  and,  a»- 
trary  to  his  habit,  entered  into  a  conversadofi 
with  me.  'To  judge  from  appearances.  Fox.' 
he  said  to  me,  *  you  must  be  very  comfortable.  I 
wish  I  wei«  in  your  place.' 

« « Well,'  I  replied,  '  that  is  trae.  Xoa  see,  I 
have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  can  take  in  tbe 
wheel  here  as  much  exercise  as  I  care  for.' 

^  <  I  wish  I  were  in  your  place,'  repeated  tke 
Tomcat. 

^  <  Well,  then,  come  in  to  me  jnst  once,'  I  sui 
'  I  will  show  you  what  a  good  and  meny  time  I 
have  got  in  here.' 

^The  Tomcat  stepped  in,  and  vre  ran  tk 
wheel  for  a  while  so  merrily,  that  the  Tomcat  as- 
sured me  again  and  again  that  it  afilbrded  him  % 
great  deal  of  pleasure. 

•*  *  Now,'  said  I,  '  sit  down  and  eat»*  for  I  faii 
intentionally  left  for  him  a  large  piece  of  ham» 
which  be  devoured  with  great  relish.  Whik  b 
was  eatmg  it,  he  said  to  me,  *  Say,  Fox,  I  lii 
this  sort  of  thing ;  I  should  like  to  learn  yotf 
trade,  and  then  enter  a  locksmith's  service.' — 'Ij 
will  instruct  yon  with  pleasnre,'  I  replied;  'il 
you  have  to  do  is  to  put  on  my  collar,  and  iki 
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run  at  the  top  of  your  speed ;  jou  will  learn  it 
very  easily.' —  *  Very  well/  said  the  Tomcat,  *  let 
me  put  on  your  collar ;  I  will  try  it/  —  *  That 
will  be  a  rather  hard  job  for  me/  I  replied,  '  but 
I  will  do  it,  nevertheless.     Now,  you  must  help 
me.    You  see   this   thing  here   on  my  collar? 
That  is  what  is  called  a  lock,  and  on  the  nail 
yonder  hangs  an    instrument  which  is  called  a 
key.     Now,  if  you  put  the  key  into  the  hole  of 
the  lock,  and  turn  it,  the  lock  opens.    I  i;an  then 
take  off  the  collar,  and  put  it  around  your  neck/ 
**  The  Tomcat  fetched  the  key,  and  succeeded, 
after  many  fruitless  efforts,  in  putting  it  into  the 
liole.  ^  There,'  I  said ;  '  now  take  it  between  your 
teeth,  and  turn  it'     The  old  Tomcat  could  do 
that  to  perfection,  for   he   had   already  turned 
mauy  a  sinew  from  bones  in  that  manner,  so  that 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  open  the  lock.     *  Now 
take  it  out  of  the  ring,'  I  said  to  him.     He  did 
$0.      I   was    overjoyed,   put   the   collar   hastily 
around  the  Tomcat's  neck,  and  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock.    *  Now/  run  as  fast  as  you  can/  I  said ; 
'I  am  sure  you  will  have  a  good  time  of  it. 
6ood-by,  Tomcat ! '     So  saying,  I  jumped  into 
the  open  window.     *  Hold  on  ! '  cried  the  Tom- 
cat, anxiously,  trying  to  jump  after  me,  and  find- 
ing out  only  now  that  the  collar  was  fastened  to 
a  chain.  —  <  I  have  no  time  to  spare/  I  replied  to 
him,  and  jumped  out  of  the  window ;  but  I  still 
heard  the  Tomcat  vainly  attempting  to  break  the 
chain,  and  mewing  in  the  most  piteous  manner. 

"  But  the  recovery  of  my  liberty  was  not  to 
avail  me  much ;  for  scarcely  had  I  reached  the 
street  when  a  dog  saw  me,  and  pursued  me  so 
furiously  that  I  was  barely  able  to  escape  him. 
In  the  middle  of  the  market-place  there  stood  a 
large  wooden  booth.  Monkeys  and  parrots  were 
sitting  on  long  poles,  and  a  bear  was  on  guard  at 
the  entrance.  *  Brother  Bear/  I  cried,  panting 
for  breath,  *take  me  under  your  protection!' 
—  *  Just  slip  in  here,'  replied  the  Bear,  pointing 
JO  the  entrance.  I  did  so,  and,  to  my  astonish- 
uent  and  terror,  I  found  myself  in  a  large  room, 
¥here  a  great  many  wild  beasts  were  kept  in 
roQ  cages.  I  at  once  tried  to  get  out  of  the 
"oom  again,  but,  terrified  as  I  was,  I  could  not 
bid  tbe  entrance.  The  proprietor  of  the  booth, 
md  his  men,  now  pursued  me ;  they  drove  me 
rom  corner  to  comer.  At  last  they  seized  me, 
nd  what  do  you  think  the  proprietor  of  the 
ooth  did  with  me  ?  He  threw  me  into  a  cage, 
3  which  a  big  lion  was  confined.  I  crept,  trem- 
ling  with  terror,  into  a  corner  of  the  cage,  and 
x>ked  anxiously  at  the  majestic  lion.  He  came 
lowly  toward  me,  looked  at  me,  and  then  lay 
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down  again.  Seeing  tiiat  he  did  not  intend  to 
kill  me,  I  approached  him  timidly.  '  I  shall  not 
hurt  you/  roared  the  Lion  ;  *  never  fenr.'  I  then 
took  heart,  and  sat  down  by  his  side,  licking  his 
paw,  and  glancing  fearlessly  up  to  him. 

"  When  dinner-time  came,  a  bone  was  thrown 
to  me,  too,  and  I  made  a  hearty  meal  of  it.     Af- 


ter dinner  was  over,  T  amused  the  lion  by  my 
merry  gamboling.  I  jumped  over  him,  and  asked 
him  to  play  with  me. 

**  Thus  we  passed  day  after  day,  and  the  Lion 
grew  very  fond  of  me.     A  few  days  afterward, 
the  cages  were  put  on  wagons,  and  we  drove  to- 
another  city,  where  as  many  curious  spectator&i 
desired  to  see  the  Lion  and  the  Fox. 

"  But  before  long,  this  mode  of  life  commenced' 
wearying   me,    and    I   grew   quite    melancholy.. 

*  Lion,'  I  said  one  day,  •  we  must  try  to  regain . 
our  liberty.' 

^<  ^  That  is  easier  said  than  done/  replieiT  the  • 
Lion.  ^  Can  I  break  the  iron  bars  with  w£Qch . 
the  cage  is  closed  ? ' 

**  *  None  of  us  can  do  that/  I  replied ;  *  but, . 
force  being  of  no  avail,  we  must  resort  to*  a  strat- 
agem. I  believe  I  shall  succeed  in  opening  the 
cage.' 

"  The  proprietor  of  the  menagerie  had  among* 
his  animals  a  tame  baboon,  whom  he  allowed  to 
walk  about  the  room.  Now  I  had  noticed  that 
the  servant,  who  fed  the  animals,  fastened  the 
door  of  our  cage  only  with  a  bolt,  and  did  not 
put  the  lock  on  it ;  and  I  now  turned  to  account 
what  I  had  learned  at  the  locksmith's  shop.  For 
this  pui*pose,  I  said  one  evening  to  the  Baboon, 

*  Say,  friend  Baboon,  do  me  the  favor  of  drawing; 
back  that  bolt  from  the  door;.'*  He  did  so,  and^ 
the  door  opened  of  itself.  ^  Now  is  the  time,. 
Lion/  I  said;  'jnmp  out,  take  me  with  you,  and- 
protect  me/  As  soon  as  the  Lion  iWid  left  the 
cage,  and  felt  again  the  free  use  of  fiis  limbs,  he 
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rushed  toward  the  entrance.  Tables  and  chairs, 
broke  under  his  feet,  and,  in  leaping,  he  tore 
several  curtains.  The  proprietor  and  his  men 
rushed  aside  in  great  terror,  and  the  Lion  and  my- 
self were  not  long  in  reaching  the  open  air.  A 
few  leaps  more,  and  we  were  in  the  fields,  out- 
side of  the  city.  All  who  met  us  took  to  their 
heels,  and  we  shortly  afterwH]:d  reached  a  large 
forest,  in  whose  thicket  we  passed  the  night. 
The  Lion  intended  to  stay  here,  as  he  greatly 
liked  to  repose  in  the  shacie  of  the  forest ;  but  I 
advised  him  to  continue  his  flight  We  left  the 
forest  early  in  the  morning,  and  hastened  toward 
a  distant  wooded  mountain,  which  we  reached  on 
the  same  day.  Here  we  rested,  and  devoured  a 
few  rabbits  which  we  had  caught  on  the  road. 

'<  However,  the  people  living  in  Uiat  part  of 
the  country,  soon  discovered  that  we  were  so 
dose  to  them.  Hunters  from  distant  places 
came  to  join  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  in 
pursuing  us.  We  were  surrounded,  and  suc- 
ceeded barely  in  breaking  through  the  ranks  of 
our  pursuers,  and  escaping  into  another  forest. 
But  we  could  not  stay  there  either.  The  num- 
ber of  our  pursuers  were  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, and  we  were  chased,  night  and  day,  from 
one  forest  to  another. 

*<  On  the  fifth  night  we  were  lying  on  the  edge 
of  a  rather  deep  gorge.  After  a  while  we  saw 
lights  approaching  through    tlie  forest.     ^  Fox/ 


said  the  Lion,  *  I  do  not  want  to  bo  chased  any 
longer ;  if  I  must  die,  they  may  as  well  kill  me 
here.'  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  fiee,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  Presently  we  perceived  a  num- 
ber of  armed  men,  bearing  torches.  In  their 
midst  rode  a  fine-looking  young  man,  aooompn* 
Died  by  a  large  and  splendid  dog.  On  reaching 
a  clearing  in  the  forest,  they  kindled  a  fire,  sat 
down  in  a  wide  circle,  and  took  supper.     There* 


upon  the  following  conversation  took  place  among 
them.  '  I  wonder  where  the  Lion  may  be/  said 
one  of  them.  —  <  Gkxl  knows,'  replied  aootlier.— 
<  But  suppose  he  were  dose  by,'  continued  tha 
first  speaker,  *  what  would  yon  do  ? '  —  *  In  tbi 
event,  no  one  shall  kill  him  but  the  king's  sod.' 
said  the  other.  —  *Just  take  the  dog  by  the 
leash,'  said  another  speaker ;  *  it  seems  to  me  ss 
though  he  were  scenting  his  trail.' 

"•  The  young  man  was  the  king's  son.  He 
rose,  and  crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  be 
gHzed  into  the  wilderness,  which  was  now 
shrouded  in  the  pall  of  night.  Quiet  reigned  tU 
around,  and  no  sounds  were  to  be  heard  save  die 
noise  of  his  attendants,  who  were  following  the 
dog,  who  had  really  discovered  the  Lion's  tniL 
Suddenly  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  bnabes  on  top 
of  the  rock,  and,  at  one  bound,  the  Lion  was  is 
front  of  the  king's  son,  rising  on  his  hind  1^ 
and  ready  to  tear  him.  The  king's  son  drev 
back  for  a  moment,  —  drew  his  short,  but  hnod 
sword,  and  faced  the  Lion.  But  the  latter  kj 
down  before  him,  and  held  out  his  paw,  as  if  to 
say,  '  Let  us  be  friends ! '  At  that  moment  the 
attendants  of  the  Prince  returned,  and  rushed 
upon  the  Lion  with  their  swords  and  lances. 
*  Stop  ! '  exclaimed  the  Prince.  ^  Do  not  hurt 
him.  He  has  placed  himself  under  my  protec- 
tion.' 

**  He  approached  the  Lion  fearlessly,  and  kid 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  noble  animaL  'We 
will  tie  him,'  said  one  of  the  attendants.  —  *  It  is 
unnecessary,'  said  the  young  man,  aitting  dom 
by  the  Lion's  side.  *  I  know  he  will  follow  bS) 
even  without  fetters.' 

**  And  so  he  did.  The  king's  son  lay  dowi 
and  slept  without  fear,  while  the  Lion  was  repos- 
ing by  his  side ;  and  the  attendants  of  the  Prinoe 
remained  awake  all  night  long,  lest  hami  shoaM 
be&U  their  young  maimer.  When  the  Prince 
awoke  next  morning,  they  set  out,  and  the  Lka 
followed  his  master  of  his  own  accord,  walldai 
by  his  side  with  Ossian,  the  fiiithful  dog. 

*^  Now  I  emerged  also  from  mj  hiding-plaoiL 
and  as  I  wished  to  remain  with  the  Lion,  I  ksi- 
tened  to  him,  which  excited  great  surprise  amoag 
tite  men.  '  Ah  I  tliere  is  a  new  volnntazy  ss^ 
ject  of  mine,'  said  the  Prinoe ;  '  come,  Fox,  I  vil 
take  thee,  also,  under  my  protection.' 

''We  then  passed  through  the  fbre^  asd 
reached  the  capital  toward  noon.  The  news  d 
the  wonderful  event  spread  immediately  £b 
wildfire  through  the  dty,  and  all  the  pec^le  csi 
to  see  the  strange  animals.  Upon  our  arrival 
the  royal  palace,  the  Prinoa  ordered  handsome  ft- 
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tie  houses  to  be  built  for  us  to  the  right  aud  left 
of  the  principal  gate.  In  the  night,  however,  the 
Lion  had  to  sleep  in  front  of  the  door  of  the 
royal  bedchamber.  For  the  rest,  we  had  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  our  master  bestowed  daily 
upon  us  new  proofs  of  his  kindness  and  attacli- 
ment. 

"  We  were  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering him  a  service  for  his  kindness.  Some  des« 
perate  villains  had  conspired  for  the  purpose  of 
assassinating  the  Prince.  In  order  to  carry  their 
plan  into  execution,  they  had  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  shrubbery  of  the  park  surrounding 
the  palace,  and  in  which  the  Prince  promenaded 
every  day,  and  awaited  the  moment  when  he 
would  pass  by.  It  was  my  habit  to  stroll  re- 
peatedly through  the  park  during  the  day,  and  I 
saw  those  three  men,  who  looked  suspicious  to 
me.  I  communicated  my  misgivings  to  the  Lion, 
and  we  repaired  (even  before  the  Prince  had  en- 
tered the  park)  to  a  point  close  to  their  place  of 
concealment  When  the  Prince  rose  from  the 
dinner-table,  he,  as  usual,  wended  his  way  to  the 
park.  But  no  sooner  had  he  reached  the  spot 
where  the  assassins  were  concealed,  than  they 
rushed  at  him  with  uplifted  daggers.  But  just 
when  they  thought  to  be  sure  of  accomplishing 
their  fell  design,  an  animal  burst  with  a  powerful 
leap  through  the  shrubbery.  It  was  the  Lion.  At 
a  bound  he  felled  two  of  them  to  the  ground, 
and  before  the  third  had  recovered  from  his  ter- 
ror, he  had  seized  him  by  the  breast,  and  shook 
him  so  violently  that  the  villain  burst  into  loud 
cries  of  dismay.  Now  the  palace  guard  rushed 
to  the  spot,  and  took  the  three  assassins  into  cus- 
tody. They  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  were 
beheaded  on  the  same  day.  But  since  that  event 
the  Prince  never  left  the  palace  again  without 
taking  us  with  him. 

"  Thus  we  led  an  honorable  and  tranquil  life 
for  several  years  ;  but  the  time  came  when  we 
were  to  be  separated.  The  King  was  involved 
in  a  war,  and  the  Prince,  accompanied  by  us, 
took  the  field.  % 

^  The  Lion  fought  £uthfuUy  in  battles  and  skir- 
mishes at  the  side  of  his  master,  while  I  offici- 
ated as  a  spy,  and,  in  my  humble  way,  rendered 
important  services  to  the  Prince.  But  one  day, 
when  I  had  just  been  sent  out  to  spy  the  ene- 
my's designs,  the  Prince,  accompanied  only  by 


a  few  attendants,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  laid  by 
the  enemy.  All  offered  the  most  heroic  resist- 
ance. The  Lion  broke  through  the  opposing 
ranks,  and  struck  down  whosoever  stood  in  his 
way.  Already  the  enemies  were  routed,  when 
an  arrow,  shot  from  behind  a  tree,  pierced  the 
Lion's  heart  He  sank  down,  and  expired  in  the 
arms  of  his  master,  who  vainly  tried  to  save  him. 
''The  Prince  was  almost  inconsolable  at  the 
loss  of  the  noble  animal,  and  not  only  caused  the 
Lion  to  be  buried  amid  imposing  ceremonies,  but 
erected  a  fine  monument  over  his  grave.  I  was 
present  at  the  funeral,  and  loudly  lamented   the 


death  of  my  generous  companion  and  protector. 
Suddenly  the  Prince  said  to  me, '  Methinks,  faith- 
ful Fox,  you  would  like  to  regain  your  liberty, 
since  you  have  lost  your  excellent  friend.  I 
thereupon  drew  back  from  him  a  few  steps  in 
order  to  give  him  to  understand  that  such  indeed 
was  my  desire.  '  Well,  then,  go,'  he  said ;  'I  am 
thankful  for  all  the  faithful  services  which  you 
have  rendered  me,  and  I  shall  order  all  my  sub- 
jects never  to  hurt  and  molest  yon.'  And  in 
order  that  every  one  might  know  me,  a  royal 
crown  —  the  marks  of  which  you  still  see  on 
my  legs  —  was  tattooed  on  each  of  them. 

^  1  then  left  for  my  old  home,  where  I  had 
passed  the  first  months  of  my  life  so  happily ; 
and  since  then  I  have  never  been  molested  by 
any  hunters. 

''  That  is  my  story,"  said  the  Fox, 
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THE   PRINCE   CHARLES   SPANIEL. 


As  my  fitories  are  true  ones,  of  just  the  simple 
fact<3,  do  nut  judge  of  them  as  by  a  standard  of 
invention. 

My  son  came  home  one  evening,  deeming  him- 
self fortunate  in  having  had  presented  to  him  a 
Prince  Charles  spaniel.  He  was  a  nervous,  twit- 
tering, silken  little  fellow,  dancing  about  every- 
where, as  restless  as  water,  or  a  piece  of  tissue 
paper  in  a  gale  of  wind.  We  protested  against 
his  admission  into  the  fiunily,  and  voted  him  at 
once,  upon  first  sight,  a  most  annoying  and  disa- 
greeable little  cur.  Every  one,  nuUe  and  fenmle, 
screamed  out  an  exclamation  of  disgust.  The 
little  animal  took  no  other  notice  of  Uiis  than  to 
jump  into  everybody's  lap,  whether  willing  or 
not,  poke  his  nose  into  every  face,  and  lick  and 
ki^s  everybody,  in  spite  of  screams  and  pusiies. 

Now,  how  strange  and  subtle  some  elements 
are.  I  call  some  things  elements,  —  electricity, 
love,  hate,  —  for  they  get  into  us  and  out  of  ns  we 
cin  hardly  explidu  how,  or  why.  We  had  begun 
by  determining  to  hate  little  Prince.  We  would 
with  one  consent  have  turned  him  out  of  doors, 
and  have  perhaps  hastened  him  with  a  kick,  or 
some  other  piece  of  cruelty  and  rudeness.  But 
wherever  he  got  the  elements  of  his  education 
(and  I  think  he  had  them  directly  from  his  Crea- 
tor), Prince  was  a  practical  Christian.  He  re- 
turned love  for  hate,  —  and  what  then?  He 
made  all  of  us  love  him.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it  in  a  human  being.  Yes,  I  have  seen 
something  of  the  same  quality,  but  not  so  unre- 
served, so  full  and  a>mplete. 

In  twenty  minutes  afler  his  introduction,  Prince 
was  on  loving  terms  with  everybody,  money 
could  not  have  bought  him,  and  to  have  turned 
him  out  of  doors  would  have  been  shocking! 
How  strange  that  we  should  be  so  governed  by 
impulses,  when,  if  love  is  worth  anything,  it 
shouM  be  a  settled  principle.  Then  all  good  and 
charitable  people  would  always  have  a  little  love 
to  spare  even  for  dogs. 

So  we  had  a  prince  in  the  family,  who  for  a 
time  behaved  like  one.  He  was  always  affection- 
ate and  loving ;  and  if  people  came  to  visit  of 
frosty  natui^es,  he  would  compel  them  to  warm  up 
and  melt  down  a  little,  and  be  on  afi&ble  terms. 
If  at  times  he  was  sportive,  and  insisted  upon 
kissing  when  other  people  didn't  like  it,  and  got 
a  pretty  hard  rap  or  kick  therefor,  he  never  laid 
it  to  heart,  but  watched  his  opportunity,  and  soon 
after,  perhaps,  would  come  again,  when  the  human 


animal,  subject  to  spleen  and  repentance,  might 
be  in  a  better  mood.  Then  Prince  was  kissed 
and  fondled  in  return,  perhaps  twice  as  much,  to 
make  up  for  the  injury ;  so  all  was  riglit,  and 
both  parties  were  better. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  make  a  k)ng  story.  I 
shall  not  write  out  Prince's  history,  nor  pro- 
nounce his  eulogy,  further  than  to  aay,  —  be 
never  bit  anybody,  he  never  did  an  unkindness. 
Whatever  people  were  in  the  same  company,  and 
however  much  they  hated  each  other,  he  rsn 
through  them  like  a  silver  cord  of  love,  tending 
to  unite  them  alL 

There  came  a  change.  Jnst  in  the  heated 
time  of  the  dog-days  Prince  betrayed  Ktnuige 
symptoms.  He  was  not  as  loving  as  usual,  f  hough 
he  seemed  to  try  to  love,  and  would  not  eat  or 
drink.  His  eye  was  very  glassy,  and  he  shivered 
all  over.  ^  Perhaps,"  sud  some  of  us  who  had 
been  his  friends,  ^  the  dog  is  getting  mad."  Get- 
ting mad  I  O,  horror  !  What  a  terror  there  is 
abroad  of  hydrophobia.  We  stuck  Prince's 
nose  in  the  water,  and  he  would  not  drink ;  so 
this  was  a  sure  symptom,  we  foolishly  thought 
At  any  rate,  it  would  not  do  for  human  beings  to 
run  the  terrible  risk  of  hydrophobia.  So  we 
put  poor  Prince  out  in  the  yard,  shiyering,  yelp- 
ing, and  moaning,  —  and  what  did  he  do  ?  He 
took  a  maddened  run  up  to  the  high  fences,  and 
evidently  did  his  best  to  jump  over  them,  mo- 
ning  all  the  way  around  the  yard,  jumping  np 
convulsively,  and  yelping.  He  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  jump  over  the  moon. 

Well,  this  spasmodic  action  gave  place  to  per- 
fect quiet,  and  seeming  exhaustion ;  then  we  ap- 
proached him  with  great  care.  He  gave  no  sign 
of  offense  by  any  attempt  to  snap  or  bite.  We 
chained  him  unresistingly,  and  tied  him  fiist  near 
the  house,  with  some  food  before  him,  that  he 
might  eat  if  he  would,  but  he  seemed  little  in- 
clined to  do  so.       ' 

In  the  house,  the  debate  of  hydrophobia  went 
on.  The  hydrophobists  had  it  all  their  own  wav. 
A  feeble  argument  was  raised  that  Prince  might 
be  only  sidk  ;  but  who  knows  anything  of  dog 
diseases  ?  He  might  possibly  be  mad,  —  and  that 
was  enough.  You  may  be  "  as  sick  as  a  dog ' 
and  no  one  charge  you  with  having  hydrophobia  ; 
but  if  a  dog  is  sick,  he  is  mad.  Enough  to  saj, 
Prince  was  declared  mad.  So  it  was  determioed 
that,  however  much  we  had  loved  him.  Prince 
must  be  killed.     He  was  a  doomed  dog.     Judge 
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and  jary  all  had  steeled  their  hearts  against  him. 
Who  was  to  be  his  executiouer  ?  Who,  of  course, 
but  I,  who  was  the  head  of  the  family,  and  bound 
to  undertake  a  task  of  so  much  danger.  Of 
course  neither  Christianity  nor  courage  would  al- 
low me  to  put  it  upon  any  one  else.  The  yari- 
ous  forms  of  dog  execution  were  canvassed,  and 
it  was  decreed  that  Prince  should  be  drowned. 

My  residence  (luckily  for  such  humane  and 
righteous  purposes)  is  on  a  street  near  the  East 
River.  Of  course  there  was  some  risk  that  the 
little  dog  might  snap,  and  scatter  his  saliva,  and 
all  that ;  but  the  thing  had  to  be  done,  and  most 
reluctantly  did  Judex  inexorabile  and  Paterfami- 
lias go  about  it  But  little  Prince  stood  trem- 
bling, and  thus  making  his  chain  rattle,  moaning 
piteously,  and  showed  not  the  least  disposition  to 
snap,  as  I  approached  him.  He  tried  to  lick  my 
hand ;  but  I  said  in  my  prudent  heart,  '<  No  you 
don't,  Mr.  Hydrophobia,  —  you  can  do  no  such 
thing,  under  present  circumstances.  I  then  un- 
tied the  little  rope  at  the  end  of  his  chain,  leav- 
ing his  chain  and  pretty  collar  upon  him,  —  while 
all  the  family,  out  of  harm's  way,  looked  into  the 
yard  from  the  windows,  —  and  led  him  by  his 
ch>iin  through  the  house  into  the  street,  all  his  old 
friends  jumping  timidly  out  of  our  way.*  He  fol- 
lowed nicely  through  the  street  It  was  but  a  few 
rods  to  the  wharf  at  the  foot  My  son  went 
with  me.  We  selected  carefully  a  large  stone, 
which,  attached  to  his  chain,  would  be  sure  to 
carry  him  down  by  the  head.  When  about  half 
the  distance  to  the  wharf,  poor  little  Prince 
seemed  too  weak  to  proceed,  and  held  back  to 
such  an  extent,  that,  although  rather  reluctant  I 
felt  that  I  must  take  him  up  in  my  arms.  I  did 
so ;  and  he  would  have  licked  my  face  after  the 
bl&-«8ed  and  loving  old  fiishion,  but  I  had  carefully 
protected  my  hands  with  gloves,  and  kept  his 
nose  at  a  reasonable  distance.  He  moaned, 
whined,  and  shivered,  but  sat  comfortably  on  my 
arm,  while  my  son  followed  with  the  sacrificial 
stone,  which  was  to  drag  him  down  to  the  deeps. 

Now  my  little  reader,  or  large  reader,  do  you 
believe  in  a  dog  Providence  ?  I  know  my  larger 
readers  believe  in  a  dog  pound,  but  truly  is  there 
not  a  dog  Providence  for  good  little  dogs  like 
Prince.  I  think  and  believe  so.  Nobody,  at 
least  nobody  possessing  a  soul  that  acts,  like  a 
heart  that  beats,  doubts,  or  can  doubt  that  there 
is  a  Providence  for  a  good  man,  taking  better 
thought  than  himself  of  all  his  ways,  and  helping 
those  who  trust  in  Him,  in  the  most  difficult 
trials. 

Now,  I  must  say  here,  that  had  I  been  made 


the  executioner  of  a  human  being,  I  could  not 
have  felt  worse  than  on  this  trying  occasion ;  nay, 
I  felt  in  some  sense  as  though  little  Prince  was 
akin  to  me,  like  my  own  child.  Yet  he  was  but 
a  dog,  and  tlie  plea  of  a  strong  sense  of  duty  had 
come  in.  And  yet  I  would  have  given  a  large 
sum  of  money  (if  I  had  had  it)  that  anybody 
else  should  have  sacrificed  little  Prince.  We 
walked  slowly,  my  son  and  I,  as  at  a  funeral. 

Now,  I  ask  you  all  again,  —  do  you  believe 
in  a  dog  Providence  ?  I  do.  I  will  finish  my 
story,  and  then  we  shall  see  whether  you  do  not 
believe  also. 

We  were  approaching  the  pier,  and  had  not 
met  a  single  human  being  on  our  painful  march. 
This  I  was  glad  of,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  hated 
sorely  my  enforced  duty ;  it  wounded  my  humane 
feelings,  and  besides,  it  touched  my  pride.  I 
should  not  have  liked  it,  that  any  man  —  least  of 
all,  any  of  my  friends  —  should  have  seen  me 
going  to  drown  a  dog.  So,  we  were  all  ready  ; 
and  what  hope  had  poor  Prince  ? 

Just  as  we  reached  the  pier,  a  bluff,  well- 
dressed  sailor  made  his  appearance,  coming  from 
a  ship  fastened  near  by.  He  marched  directly 
up  to  us,  and,  far  from  fearing  little  Prince,  put 
his  han<l  directly  upon  him  in  a  caressing  way, 
and  suffered  him  to  lick  it 

"  Take  care,"  said  I ;  "  this  dog  is  thought  to 
be  mad,  and  we  are  about  to  drown  him  I " 

**  What !  "  said  the  sailor,  "  about  to  drown  so 
beautiful  and  valuable  a  dog  as  that  ?  I  know 
all  about  dogs.  He  is  not  half  so  mad  as  you 
are ;  give  him  to  me.  I  have  seen  many  dogs, 
but  never  one  so  handsome.  He  is  only  sick. 
Dogs  at  this  season  of  the  year  become  sick  and 
constipated,  from  a  want  of  judgment  in  those 
who  feed  them.  You  should  change  his  meat 
for  a  milk  diet,  or  some  such  tiling.  At  any  rate, 
if  you  will  give  him  to  me,  I  shall  think  it  the 
best  day's  work  I  have  done  in  a  long  time.  My 
wife  is  on  board  the  ship ;  she  needs  just  such  a 
pet,  and  will  give  me  a  warm  welcome  when  I 
place  him  in  her  arms.  She  will  give  him  some 
medicine,  and  cure  him  in  a  few  days,  and  set  as 
much  store  by  him  as  if  he  was  her  own  child,  — 
for  we  have  no  children." 

So,  with  delight  we  agreed  that  Providence,  in 
this  sailor,  should  have  little  Prince  in  his  holy 
keeping.  We  loosed  the  rope  and  chain  from 
the  drowning-stone  (we  had  intended  to  throw 
him  in,  pretty  collar  and  all),  and  made  him  and 
all  his  trappings  a  free  gift  to  the  sailor,  who  took 
him  in  his  arms,  hugged  him  up  to  warm  him, 
and  handled  him  as  though  he  loved  him.     The 
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two  went  their  way  toward  the  ship  to  make  his 
wife  happy,  and  Prince,  ruceiviDg  kisses  back,  was 
kissing  the  sailor  all  over  his  face. 

I  have  often,  as  a  child,  had  my  heart  touched 
by  a  picture  of  one  of  the  celebrated  masters, 
representing  the  Saviour  as  a  shepherd,  folding  a 
lamb  in  his  arms.^  Is  it  Rt  all  irreverent  to  liken 
this  picture  to  tliat  of  the  sailor  fondling  dear 
little  Prince,  whom  he  had  saved  from  death  ; 
while  the  innocent  dumb  creature,  as  if  he  felt 
the  full  miracle  of  his  rescue,  was  kissing  him  all 
over?  I  trow  not  If  I  were  rich  enough,  I 
would  have  the  last  picture  painted  and  engraved 
by  first-rate  artists,  for  the  children  to  whom  I 
tell  this  story. 

Well,  so  little  Prince  found  in  the  sailor  and 
his  wife  the  friends  who  could  understand  him, 
who  could  love  him,  and  return  his  love  without 
fear,  and  who  would  not  call  every  trifling  ill- 


ness  hydrophobia,  and   sentence  him   to  deaSk 
for  it 

Well,  that  is  the  whole  story.  Did  I  ever  see 
little  Prince  aflerward?  Never.  That  is,  never 
except  in  my  mind's  eye.  There  I  have  often 
followed  him  and  his  fortunes.  I  have  seen  him 
taken  in  his  ship  to  foreign  parts,  and  introduced 
to  many  ladies,  and  perchance  to  other  princes.  I 
have  known  that  his  master  and  niistress  most 
have  continued  to  love  him,  and  that  those  who 
understood  his  language  (the  language  of  love, 
which  is  a  little  understood,  and  should  be  taught 
more  widely  in  all  nations)  would  love  him  alsa 
And  then  I  thank  God  that  this  sailor  lifted  a 
burden  which  was  heavy  on  my  heart  and  I  now 
know  would  have  rested  cruelly  on  my  souL 
And  I  know  if  I  should  meet  dear  little  Prioee 
again,  I  should  kiss  him,  and  let  him  kiss  me,  sod 
have  no  fear  of  the  hydrophobia. 
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It  was  late  in  October,  and  Reuben  Sawyer's 
wife  lay  on  her  bed  in  their  log-cabin  quite  un- 
able to  rise  or  to  work.  She  had  been  very  sick 
with  a  fever,  and  the  doctor  hud  forbidden  her  to 
leave  her  bed  for  a  fortnight  at  least,  for  a  re- 
lapse would  surely  be  fatal.  It  was  not  so  very 
much  matter  she  thought,  as  she  glanced  from 
the  tiny  baby  lying  at  her  side  to  Hitty,  moving 
about  the  room  with  so  much  energy  and  handi- 
ness. 

^  She's  got  a  sight  o'  faculty,  Hitty  has,"  Mrs. 
Sawyer  said  to  herself.  ^  She's  real  handy,  'nd 
baby  don't  need  no  tend  in',  he'll  lie  jest  as  still 
as  a  mouse  'long  o'  me :  so  Hitty'U  have  plenty 
o'  time  to  do  the  chores,  and  Reuben  won't  want 
for  nothin'." 

Nobody  could  have  disagreed  with  her,  who 
had  been  there  to  see  that  strong  straight  figure 
going  about  the  shanty,  mixing  bread,  washing 
potatoes  and  beets,  cleaning  a  head  of  cabbage, 
and  preparing  with  care  and  skill  that  favorite 
dish  in  New  £ngland,  a  ^  biled  dinner,"  and  be- 
tween whiles  coming  to  her  mother's  side  to  lay 
the  patchwork  quilt  a  shade  straighter,  freshen 
the  pillows,  and  give  a  peep  at  baby,  —  a  red  and 
wrinkled  little  morsel  as  yet,  but  in  Hitty's  eyes 
an  embryo  angel.  Mehitable  Sawyer,  to  give 
her   whole   name,  was  only  thirteen  years  old, 


but  tall  for  her  age ;  she  was  not  handsome,  or 
even  pretty;  but  no  artist  would  have  passed 
without  a  long  look  at  her  dark  bright  £ue. 
Her  head  well  shaped,  covered  with  short,  glossj 
hair,  black  as  the  blackbirds  are  in  April,  and 
waved  all  over  in  its  eagerness  to  curl,  —  a  de- 
sire laudably  repressed  by  Hitty,  who  had  no 
time  to  spare.  Then  she  had  a  clear,  dieery 
voice  with  no  whine  about  it,  and  a  set  of  fins 
wiiite  teeth,  always  glancing  under  a  smile  or  t 
laugh,  and,  better  than  all,  a  sunshiny,  generoos 
nature  that  would  have  made  less  pictoresqae 
shape  and  tint  attractive.  An  entire  oontrasi 
to  the  little  lady  of  just  her  age,  I  met  in  the 
street  cars  last  summer,  flounced,  frizzed,  pan- 
iered,  and  hung  in  chains  :  with  high-heel^,  yel- 
low boots  and  crooked  ankles,  a  pale  and  laiiguBb- 
ing  face,  and  feathers  enough  in  her  hat  for  ikree 
game-cocks  to  wear.  How  she  patronized  and 
overawed  me !  How  very  young  and  igitonst 
I  felt  under  her  suave  and  flattering  attentions! 
How  I  ached  in  a  cowardly  way  to  bestow  npoe 
her  a  little  peppery  advice  which  politeness  sad 
humiliation  both  forbade !  Brave,  bright  litik 
Hitty  with  her  straightforward  look  and  haaest 
tongue  was  worth  a  dozen  of  Marie  GardJa^. 
as  the  little  idiot  called  herself,  having  bees 
christened  m  my  own  hearing  Maria  Jane. 
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The  log-hut  Reuben  Saviryer  had  built  when 
he  went  on  to  the  Wantash  coalings,  was  set  in 
a  place  that  should  have  been  painteil,  but  Reuben 
only  put  it  there  for  shelter.  Directly  behind 
it  rose  a  great  gray  rock  crowned  with  hemlocks, 
that  stretched  its  mighty  buttress  fox  away  to  the 
east,  and  kept  off  the  bitter  north  winds  that 
wrestled  long  and  fiercely  with  its  evergreen 
plumage,  but  could  never  find  any  way  by  gust 
or  eddy  to  reach  the  shanty  below.  To  the  west 
a  thick  belt  of  spruces,  some  half  dozen  rods  off, 
afibrded  still  more  protection,  and  the  sun  beat 
so  warmly  on  that  granite  wall,  that  the  snow 
melted  there  earlier  than  on  any  other  ledge  of 
the  mountains ;  and  there  the  earliest  wild-flowers 
—  saxifrage,  and  sweet-faced  liverwort,  blood  root, 
like  the  eggs  of  some  unknown  bird,  and  quaint 
"  Dutchman's  breeches,"  —  blossomed  for  Hitty's 
delighted  eyes :  a  littile  later,  from  every  crevice 
the  gay  and  daring  columbines,  balanced  as  it 
were  on  one  foot,  hung  their  dangling  jewels  of 
coral  and  gold ;  and  the  lovely  blue  clematis 
clung  with  its  rare  spiritual  blossoms  to  each 
projecting  cornice.  Hitty  had  a  natural  love  of 
fiowers  and  colors,  and  her  play  was  as  vivid  as 
her  work ;  those  brown  bare  feet  stepped  in  and 
out  of  the  house  till  her  mother  would  say  with 
a  little  laugh,  '^I  declare  for't,  I  don't  know 
whether  our  Hitty  lives  in  the  house  or  out  on't  I 
It  'b  a  real  blessin',  father,  't  you  put  up  the  shanty 
in  sech  a  dredtul  sightly  place,  she  doos  set  so 
much  by  them  posies  *nd  things  under  the  Ledge." 

^  I  didn*t  locate  it  noways  for  the  sightliness 
on't,  'Lizy,"  growled  Rtiuben.  •*  It 's  so  kinder 
sheltered  here  I  thought  'twas  a  reliable  place  to 
settle  onto  :  there  a'n*t  no  drip  to  the  Ledge,  ye 
see  ;  it  kinder  slopes  off  backwards ;  what  springs 
there  be  on't,  all  run  daown  'tother  side,  and 
ihere  a' n't  never  no  drifts  on  top  on't  to  thaw  'nd 
come  travellin'  daown  in  spring-time.  I  guess 
you  'nd  me  won't  ketch  no  rheumatiz  here." 

Nor  did  they;  but  other  things  came  in  its 
place,  first  a  baby,  and  then  a  fever ;  a  month 
^'  mother  "  had  been  in  bed,  and  was  to  be  there 
at  least  a  foitnight  more.  Her  pale,  thin  face 
with  its  great,  tender  hazel  eyes  looked  wistfully 
at  Hitty,  and  seemed  to  run  over  with  a  love 
she  could  not  speak. 

No  wonder!  her  little  daughter  had  proved 
herself  almost  a  woman  in  those  weary  weeks; 
had  done  all  the  work  and  part  of  the  nursing ; 
had  kept  Granny  Lucas,  the  old  woman  from 
Hollow  Pond  village,  who  came  for  a  week's 
nursing,  in  the  best  of  humor;  and  made  her 
&ther  so  comfortable,  when  he  came  home  from 


a  long  day's  work  at  the  coal-pit«,  that  poor  Mrs. 
Sawyer  lay  there  and  thought,  with  a  certain 
melancholy  pleasure,  how  well  it  was  that  Hitty 
had  grown  so  handy,  if  she  herself  had  got  to 
die. 

To-day,  after  dinner  was  got  and  eaten,  the 
shanty  was  set  in  its  best  order,  the  floor  wiped 
up,  the  doors  cleaned  round  their  latches,  pots  and 
kettles  all  banished  into  the  shed,  and  a  bunch 
of  bright  leaves  and  evergreens  hung  to  a  nail 
on  the  wall  beside  mother's  bed. 

''  Jest  so's  you  kin  see  how  it  looks  out  door?," 
said  Hitty. 

''Set  open  the  door  a  bit,  dear,"  said  her 
mother,  <<  so's't  I  can  get  a  breath  of  air  to  kinder 
freshen  me  up,  it 's  so  hot  to-day." 

Hitty  opened  the  door  and  sat  down  on  the 
step,  her  chin  on  her  hand,  to  look  at  the  gorgeous 
picture  before  her.  The  shanty  stood  in  quite  a 
little  clearing,  perhaps  two  acres,  part  still  brist- 
ling with  stumps ;  but  a  few  square  rods  about 
the  house  had  been  grubbed  and  planted  with 
corn  and  potatoes,  and  Hitty  had  her  own  posy 
bed9,  that  she  had  herself  made  and  planted,  on 
either  side  of  the  door  where  she  sat.  Through 
that  spruce  wood  lying  to  the  west,  a  wood-road 
ran  up  to  the  coalings,  and,  skirting  the  corn- 
patch,  went  away  southward  through  the  forest 
to  Hollow  Pond  village,  three  miles. 

Suddenly  Hitty's  quick  eye  saw  something 
moving  down  the  vista  of  the  road  through  the 
spruces.  Her  clear  dark  eyes  opened  wider  as  she 
watched  the  staggering  approach  of  something 
like  yet  unlike  a  man ;  but  the  eyes  were  keen 
as  well  as  clear,  and  in  a  second  she  perceived 
that  the  thing  was  Jim  Silver,  her  father's  part- 
ner, a  great  Vermonter,  six  feet  five  in  his  stock- 
ings and  proportionately  strong,  but  the  burden 
he  carried  now  bent  and  staggered  him. 

**  O,  mother  !  "  cried  Hitty ^  "  here's  Jim  Silver 
a-comln'  down  from  the  kiln  with  somethin'  real 
big  on  his  back." 

"O  dear!"  said  the  poor  woman,  with  an 
instinctive  dread,  "  run  Hitty  'nd  see  what  it  is : 
my  mind  does  misgive  me  dreadfully." 

Hitty  bounded  off  at  the  word,  and  ran  like  a 
squirrel  through  the  trees.  Jim  Silver  had  in- 
deed got  a  heavy  burden  on  his  back,  —  no  less 
than  Reuben  Sawyer,  apparently  lifeless,  black- 
ened, bruised,  and  ghastly,  with  but  burnt  rags 
hanging  about  him  for  clothes. 

Hitty  stopped,  as  if  turned  to  stone.  "  Yer 
father's  ketched  it  pootty  severe,"  said  Jim; 
"  you'd  better  run  home  'n  tell  Miss  Sawyer,  'nd 
get  a  kind  of  a  place  fixed  to  lay  him  onto." 
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Hitty  flew ;  she  said  nothing  in  reply  to  Jim, 
for  she  could  not  speak ;  but  her  pale  face  and 
dilated  eyes,  as  she  entered  the  shanty  door,  told 
her  mother  enough. 

«  What  is't,  Hiity  ?  is  fether  killed  ?"  gasped 
the  poor  woman,  rising  on  one  elbow. 

*<  No,  dear ;  he's  hurt  awfully,  though,  'nd  I 
must  fetch  my  bed  down  here  "  — 

Before  the  last  words  were  finished,  Hitty  was 
up  the  ladder  into  the  loft,  and  had  dra<;ged  her 
straw  bed  down-stairs,  smoothed  and  spread  it ; 
even  arranged  a  cushion  from  the  chair,  and  a 
pillow  from  the  other  bed  on  it,  before  Jim  Sil- 
ver had  got  into  the  door,  and  laid  his  pitiful 
burden  down.  Luckily,  Mrs.  Sawyer  had  both 
sense  and  courage  in  her  frail  little  body  ;  she 
did  not  scream,  nor  faint,  nor  have  hysterics,  nor 
even  try  to  get  out  of  her  bed  ;  she  knew  what 
any  imprudence  of  her  own  would  do  to  the 
whole  family,  so  she  only  lay  still,  and  told  Hitty 
what  to  do,  while  Jim  Sawyer,  with  sliears  and 
knife,  cut  off  the  remnants  of  clothes  and  boots 
that  clung  to  the  poor  man's  legs,  and  laid  some 
cool  linen  rags  against  the  burnt  and  bleeding 
flesh. 

^  Fetch  the  goose*ile  bottle,  Hitty ;  it*s  in  the 
press  in  the  shed  ;  'nd  then  rip  up  that  new  com- 
fortable in  my  diist  up-stairs, — jest  tear  it  open, 
and  pull  the  cotton  out  on't." 

Hitty  never  was  so  nimble  before ;  it  seemed 
but  a  few  seconds  to  her,  though  ages  of  pain  to 
him,  before  her  father*s  legs,  from  half  way  above 
the  knees  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  were  swHtlied 
in  cold  oil  and  cotton ;  but,  in  moving  one  to 
dress  it,  Jim  di:»covered  it  was  broken  ! 

By  this  time  Reuben  had  roused  himself,  or 
rather  a  spoonful  of  raw  whiskey  had  dispelled 
the  swoon  of  pain,  and  his  groans  were  fearful. 

•'That  a'n't  a-goin'  to  do,"  sighed  his  wife, 
sinking  back  on  her  pillow.  "  Hitty,  fetch  that 
laudlum  bottle  out  o'  the  corner-cupboard  on  the 
top  shelf,  'nd  give  him  'most  a  teasix)ouful  on't 
in  some  water.  Tve  seen  this  kind  o*  thing 
afore ! " 

She  might  well  say  so !  her  own  father  had 
&l]en,  as  Reuben  had,  into  a  burning  coal-pit, 
that  gave  way  under  his  tread,  and  caught  his  foot 
in  a  stick,  so  that  even  immediate  help  availed 
little  ;  he  was  dragged  out  alive,  it  is  true,  but 
life  lasted  only  for  three  days.  However,  Reu- 
ben had  escapeil  better ;  he  was  badly  bamed, 
but  the  worst  injury  was  the  broken  leg. 

^  I  must  he  a-goin'  straight  bHck  to  them  pits," 
said  Jim,  getting  up  from  the  bedside ;  ^  ef  I 
don't,  our  job 's  all  up,  'nd  we'll  hev  to  whistle 


for't.  I've  left  that  one  a-blazin',  *nd  I'll  hw 
to  make  double  time  back." 

^  But  the  doctor  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Sawyer,  turning 
paler  than  ever. 

^  I  know  it ;  doos  seem  dreadful  unaocomnio- 
datin',  but  I've  got  to  kalkerlate  for  the  hull  ob 
us  now ;  'nd  ef  it  does  spile,  —  that  are  ooal,  — 
why,  we  shall  be  cryin'  for  vittles  afore  spring,  I 
tell  ye ;  I  must  fix,  them  pits,  'nd  go  over  Wau- 
tash  to-night,  so's  Ui  get  Peniel  Bangs  to  help  me 
till  he  gets  raound  agin.     Can't  ye  send  Hitty  ?  " 

Mrs.  Sawyer  looked  at  her  husband,  her  baby, 
her  daughter.  **  You're  in  the  right  on*t,  Jim, 
there's  more  days  'n  to-day ;  but  we  women  folks 
ain't  so  liable  to  think  about  the  futur'  as  men 
be,  —  we'd  oughter  be  more  forecastin'.  I  guess 
Hitty  'nd  me'll  ^x  it." 

So  Jim  went,  without  one  word  of  sympathy 
or  regret,  much  as  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  wood ; 
and  yet  his  honest  heart  was  full  of  both.  And 
if  his  judgment  had  not  sent  him  off  to  the  coal- 
pits, he  would  have  stayed  there  and  nursed  Bra- 
ben  day  and  night,  with  the  patience  and  tender- 
ness, if  not  the  skill  of  a  woman.  Mrs.  Sawyer 
did  not  ask  Hitty  if  she  was  afraid  to  go  for  the 
doctor,  but  took  it  for  granted  she  must  go.  She 
had  asked  Jim  to  draw  her  husband's  bed  close 
to  her  own  before  he  went ;  and  lying  on  the 
edge  of  hers,  she  could  reach  him  with  one  hand 
easily  enough  to  moisten  his  lips  with  a  spootifo] 
of  water,  or  wet  the  bandage  on  his  hot  head. 

"Set  the  pitcher  right  here  by  nae,  Hitty; 
shove  the  table  a  bit  closer,  'nd  get  me  tlie  cani- 
phire  bottle,  'nd  a  mug  o'  that  beef  tea  you  made 
this  morning.  It's  real  fort'nate  there  a'u't  no 
fire  a-goin',  and  it 's  a  warm  day.  Now,  dear,  goa 
git  your  botmet ;  'nd  you'd  better  take  your  sac^ 
along,  ii*ll  be  kinder  chilly  comin'  back ;  bat  I 
guess  the  doctor'll  fetch  ye,  'nd  it 's  near  on  to 
four  o'clock  now." 

Hitty's  heart  beat  very  fast  as  she  dressed 
herself ;  she  had  a  deal  of  courage,  but  it  was  of 
the  kind  tliHt  acts  in  spite  of  fear,  not  in  its  ab- 
sence. Hitty  did  not  think  of  ghosts,  or  rob- 
bers, or  spirit  rappings,  as  a  sillier  girl  might 
have  done ;  but  there  were  bears  on  Wantash,. — 
three  had  been  killed  there  only  last  winier, — 
and,  worse  than  that,  a  wild-cat  was  shot  in  the 
sprifig,  somewhere  in  those  very  woods  which  tlie 
coaling  road  to  Hollow  Pond  traversed ;  and, 
worse  than  all,  Hitty  had  that  terror  of  the  dark 
that  is  so  instinctive  in  some  people  ;  so  innatb 
that  no  reason  and  no  force  of  will  can  abate  it : 
a  terror  that  seems  to  suffocate  and  bewilder,  that 
sets  the  heart  beadng  like  the  pulse  of  a  wS^ 
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dam,  blinds  the  eyes,  and  cramps  the  limbs  ;  aiid 
HiUy  knew  there  was  not  one  ciiance  in  a  thou- 
sand that  Dr.  Hall  would  be  at  home  ;  and  then, 
if  he  were  uot,  she  must  come  alone  three  miles 
through  the  woods;  but  she  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  went  The  child  was  tired,  not  with  her 
day's  work,  but  with  fright  and  excitement,  so 
that  her  steps  were  not  so  swift  and  elastic  as 
usual ;  however,  the  road  to  Hollow  Pond  was 
all  down-hill,  though  the  doctor  lived  up  another 
hill  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond ;  of  that  she 
thought  nothing,  —  her  healthy  nature  never 
troubled  itself  long  with  the  next  hour's  duties 
or  fancies,  but  was  child-like  enough  to  go  will- 
ingly from  step  to  step;  so,  before  long,  Hitty 
was  skipping  merrily  down  the  road,  absorbed  in 
the  splendor  of  the  trees,  the  wonderful  autum- 
nal sunset^  that  filled  the  blue  heaven  above  with 
fleeces  of  rose  and  gold,  the  soft  air  full  of  per- 
fume, and  the  mosses  and  berries  that  so  be- 
witched her  eyes  on  either  hand  of  her  fragrant 
path.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  think  of  her 
mother  and  £Either,  or  of  the  coming  darkness,  — 
present  pleasure  was  enough.  Had  Hitty  only 
known  it,  that  temperament  was  a  gift  no  fairy 
godmother's  fabulous  endowing  could  transcend, 
or  even  equaL  It  seemed  to  her  but  a  little 
while  before  she  left  the  wood-road  for  the  high- 
way, and  caught  sight  of  the  small  cluster  of 
white  houses  in  the  hollow ;  but  the  sun  was 
just  ready  to  drop  behind  Wantash,  though  his 
beams  lay  brigittly  on  Spinner's  Hill,  where  Dr. 
Hall  lived.  Old  Granny  Lucas  called  to  her 
from  the  shed-door,  where  she  was  taking  down 
long  festoons  of  diied  apples,  to  know  what  was 
the  matter. 

"  I  can't  stop  now  ! "  said  Hitty,  and  away  she 
went  up  Spinner's  Hill,  her  steps  quickened  by 
one  look  toward  the  western  hill-tops.  When  she 
reached  the  back-door  of  the  doctor's  big  white 
house,  and  knocked  on  it  sturdily,  it  was  opened 
at  once  by  Miss  Malvina  Hall,  the  doctor's  el- 
derly sister  and  housekeeper. 

"  Well !  what  do  ye  want,  child  ?  " 

"  I  want  the  doctor,  ma'am." 

^  Ain't  to  home,  'nd  I  don't  know  when  he's  a 
goin'  to  be ;  he's  gone  down  to  Franklin,  I  ex- 
pect." 

"  O  dear  !  "  half  sobbed  Hitty. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  come  right  along 
ill,  child;  set  down,  there!  I  don't  know  but 
what  he'll  be  along  in  two  minutes." 

"Father's  hurt  him!" 

"  Well,  what's  his  name  ?  folks  will  get  hurt 
sometimes,  'nd  get  better  on't,  too." 


"  His  name 's  Reuben  Sawyer." 

"  Do  tell !  your  mother  *s  real  sick,  too,  ain't 
she  ?  has  ben,  quite  a  spell." 

"  Yes  m,  she  can't  set  up  any  yet" 

"  Well,  'n  how  did  your  pa  get  hurt  ?  " 

^^  He  was  a  coalin',  'nd  fell  through  into  the 
pit,  ma'am ,  'nd  Jim  dragged  him  out,  and  fetched 
him  home  on  his  back." 

"  Sakes  alive  !  wa'n't  much  hurt,  was  he  ?  " 

^^Yes'm;  we  'xpect  he's  broke  his  \eg\  and 
both  on  'em  is  burnt  dredful  bad." 

"  Who's  there,  'long  of  your  ma  ?  " 

«  Nobody,  ma'am." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  she's  a-takin'  care  on 
him  all  this  time,  'nd  the  baby  too,  do  ye,  'nd  she 
in  her  bed?  " 

**  She  is,"  replied  Hitty,  rather  curtly. 

"And  who's  done  the  chores  along  back?" 
pursued  the  persistent  spinster. 

"I  have." 

"  Well,  I  never  did ! "  Step  along  here  into 
the  pantry,  child,  your  hands'U  be  dredful  full 
for  a  while,  I  guess  ;  'nd  we're  neighbors,  so  we 
must  be  neighborly." 

Miss  Malvina's  interpretation  of  this  word  at 
four  or  ^ye  miles'  distance,  meant  a  basketful  of 
biscuit,  cookies,  soda-orackers,  fi*esh  eggs,  and  a 
package  of  tea  on  top,  which  she  put  into  Hitty's 
hand  as  a  matter  of  course,  stopping  her  thanks 
with  a  great  doughnut,  and  filling  her  pocket 
with  red  apples. 

"There  now,  git  along,  child;  I'll  send  the 
doctor  along  jest  as  quick  as  he  gets  back,  —  he 
sha'n't  get  out  of  the  gig." 

Hitty  ran  down-hill  as  fast  as  she  dared,  re- 
membering the  frail  freight  in  her  basket ;  stopped 
a  moment  to  tell  Granny  Lucas  what  was  the 
matter,  and  received  another  series  of  questions 
and  cross-questions,  from  which  she  at  length 
finally  wrenched  herself  away. 

"I  must  go,  now.  Miss  Lucas!  it's  all  but 
dark,  'nd  all  the  way  in  the  woods." 

"  Well,  well !  wait  jest  a  minnit,  can't  ye, 
child  ?  I've  got  some  salvo  up-stairs  that's  the 
dredfullest  healin'  stufi^  for  burnt  fiesh  ever  ye 
seo !  it's  real  powerfhl ;  it's  made  o'  —  Le'me  see 
—  why,  there's  a  heap  of  things  into  it ;  but  jest 
you  set  down  onto  the  steps  ;  mebbe  the  doctor 
won't  como  to-night,  'nd  he'll  lie  a  groaniu',  'nd 
you*ll  be  dredfully  on't  to  think  you  didn't  fetch 
the  salve." 

Hitty  could  not  resist  this  last  argument ; 
down  she  sat.  while  Granny  Lucas  hobbled  into 
her  garret,  to  rummage  for  the  salve. 

By  the  time  she  reappeared  all  the  stars  were 
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shining  in  the  tranquil  sky,  except  that  just 
where  the  suu  had  set,  a  black  doud  was  risiog 
rapidly.  Hitty  took  the  box,  and  hurried  away  ; 
in  a  few  moments  the  forest-road  opened  from  the 
highway,  and  she  found  herself  in  solitude  aud 
darkness. 

At  first  she  would  not  think  about  it,  but 
pressed  straight  on,  guided  by  the  sky  above  her 
head,  which  showed  clear  and  pure  between  the 
tree-tops,  with  its  sparkling  ranks  of  stars  ;  but 
soon    tiie    cloud    that   had    threatened   drew  its 


blackness  over  all  those  heavenly  lights, —  the 
first  snow-squall  of  the  year  set  in  ;  the  fiakes 
beat  in  Hitty's  face  and  stung  her  eyes.  She  did 
not  stray  from,  the  road  becHuse  a  furrow  had 
been  drawn  on  either  side  for  drainage,  but  -she 
stumbled  into  that  many  a  time.  How  her  ears 
rung  with  all  sorts  of  sounds,  such  as  that  imagi- 
native organ  makes  for  itself  when  the  soul  to 
which  it  speaks  is  full  of  electric  fears ;  how  her 
kuees  trembled,  as  if  ready  to  give  way  under 
her;  while  her  heart  beat  so  loudly,  she  fancied 


more  than  once  rapid  footsteps  were  following 
her,  and  stopped  to  Ibten :  anything  was  belter 
than  conjecture.  Through  the  tiny  fluttering 
fiakes,  that  filled  the  air  with  a  sort  of  dim  white- 
ness, she  strained  her  eyes  in  vain  to  see  some 
familiar  object ;  like  all  dark  eyes,  they  had  none 
of  that  power  to  pierce  the  night,  which  belongs 
to  the  more  phosphorescent  gray  or  blue ;  site 
could  perceive  nothing  but  a  blank  darkne^  at 
first,  that  after  a  while  peopled  itself  vnth  shad- 
ows vague  and  yet  fearful.  Hitty  was  very 
tired,  and  terribly  frightened,  to  tell  the  truth ; 
and  many  a  time  her  trembling  little  heart  urged 
her  to  turn  back,  and  run  with  all  speed  to 
Granny  Lucas*s  house,  and  stay  there  till  day- 
light But,  with  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  Hitty 
fought  her  fears ;  she  knew  that  her  mother  was 
already  anxious  and  exhausted,  her  father  per- 
haps aroused  already  from  the  influence  of  his 
anodyne,  maybe  that  precious  baby  was  crying! 
She  choked  down  the  tears  that  almost  clioked 
her,  and  pushed  on  faster  yet  Hark  !  what  a 
scream !  her  heart  stood  still  in  a  spasm  of  hor- 
ror ;  there  was  the  wild-cat,  whose  yell,  and  fiuigs, 
and  glittering  eyes  were  so  well  known  to  h« 
dreams  !  For  a  second  she  stood  like  a  stone,  — 
a  second,  that  seemed  to  her  an  hour ;  thai 
came  the  scream  again,  and  a  long,  load  *^  Hoo- 
hoo-hoo-hoo-oo,"  —  as  a  great  gray  owl,  s^lowly 
flapping  its  wings,  '^  whisked  '*  across  the  road  on 
a  mousing  expedition.  Hitty  laughed  !  but  the 
fright  had  laid  its  tax  on  her  strength,  and  as  the 
way  grew  steeper,  she  went  like  a  person  io  a 
nightmare ;  her  feet  grew  numb,  and  seemed  to 
make  no  progress  forward,  only  to  lift  up  and 
down ;  her  breath  was  hurried,  and  her  legs 
fairly  ached  ;  she  must  sit  down  for  a  momsit, 
just  one  minute  to  rest,  —  it  would  be  no  matter 
to  be  just  a  minute  later,  but  it  would  be  a  great 
matter  to  get  too  tired  to  walk  at  all ;  so  she 
stumbled  into  the  furrow,  and  stretching  out  her 
hand  to  save  herself,  felt  the  trunk  of  a  great 
tree  behind  her,  and  sat  down  with  her  head 
against  it ;  a  certain  sense  of  protection  and  com- 
fort in  the  assurance  of  one  familiar  object  close 
beside,  filling  her  mind  with  more  security  than 
she  felt  before. 

How  long  she  sat  there  the  child  never  knew; 
but  she  was  roused  from  her  dead  sleep  by  a 
warm  tongue  on  her  face,  a  rough  hairy  paw  <m 
her  hand ;  and  opening  her  eyes,  beheld  down 
the  road  a  pair  of  fiery  eyes  swiftly  approaching ; 
this  time  there  was  no  mistake  about  it,  —  thb 
was  no  owl.  As  she  struggled  away  from  the 
wild  beast,  it  sprung  upon  her  again,  —  the  fiery 
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eyes  glared  yet  nearer,  —  a  horrid  shriek  escaped 
poor  Hitty's  lips,  she  fell  forward  on  the  ground, 
and  the  next  minute  was  lifted  in  Dr.  Hall's 
arms  !  Bose,  his  great  Newfoundland  dog,  run- 
uing  on  before  the  gig,  had  found  an  old  friend  in 
sleeping  Hitty ;  and  the  doctor's  gig-lamps  had 
played  bear  number  two  I 

Hitty  was  not  one  of  the  Minting  kind ;  but 
until  Dr.  Hall  had  poured  a  spoonful  of  wine 
from  his  pocket-flask  into  her  open  white  lips, 
she  could  not  speak  a  word  ;  and  then  her  story 
was  so  broken  by  sobs,  that  the  doctor  bade  her 
keep  quiet  till  they  got  home.  In  the  mean  time 
Miss  Malvina's  basket,  strange  to  say,  had  es- 
caped all  injury  from  bears  or  bruii«e<^,  but  the 
doctor  and  Hitty  overlooked  or  forgot  it ;  so  Bose 
took  the  handle  carefully  between  his  teeth,  and 
carried  it  on  to  the  shanty,  not  a  great  distance 
off,  for  Hitty  had  sat  down  to  rest  within  half  a 
mile  of  home. 

The  doctor  carried  her  into  the  house,  and 
put  her  down  in  a  chair,  before  he  blanketed  his 
old  horse ;  and  when  he  had  at  last  set  Reuben's 
leg,  and  dressed  his  burns,  arranged  his  bed  for 
the  night,  and  given  him  a  dose  of  anodyne, 
while  Hitty  made  tea,  and  set  out  bread  and 
tea  and  doughnuts  for  supper,  he  said,  ''Now, 
Hitty,  let's  hear  what  you  were  screaming  about 
down  there  in  the  road." 

So  Hitty  told  her  story ;  and  when  she  had 
got  through,  the  doctor  drew  her  on  to  his  knee, 
and  looked  at  her  mother's  great  shining  eyes, 
just  ready  to  brim  over  with  tears. 

"  Why,  Hitty  !  you  ought  to  have  gone  to  the 


war ;  there's  the  making  of  a  regular  soldier-boy 
in  you.     You'i-e  a  brave  one  !  " 

"  Why,  doctor  !  I  wa'ii't  brave  a  bit.  I  was 
frightened  'most  to  death." 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  go  back  to  Miss 
Lucas's,  then,  and  stay  all  night  ?  " 

"  Mother  wanted  me." 

"  Hm !  "  sniffed  the  doctor ;  "  you're  goin'  to 
make  a  real  woman ;  but  I  tell  you,  Hitty, 
there's  more  men  that  fight  when  they  ain't 
afraid,  than  fight  when  they  are,  —  a  thousand  to 
one  ;  and  I  call  them  that  are  the  scarcest,  the 
bravest ! " 

So  Hitty  crept  up-stairs,  and  made  herself  a 
funny  little  bed  on  "  the  soft  side  of  a  board," 
with  a  cloak  and  a  shawl,  an  old  buffalo  robe 
and  a  chair  cushion,  where  she  fell  fast  asleep ; 
for  Dr.  Hall  would  stay  all  night  for  the  very 
purpose  of  letting  her  rest,  knowing  &r  better 
than  she  did  how  much  her  body  and  brain 
needed  it  In  the  morning  he  drove  off,  and 
brought  back  Granny  Lucas,  who  stayed  till  Mrs. 
Sawyer  was  able  to  sit  up,  and  Reuben's  burns 
almost  healed.  It  is  true  Hitty  had  a  hard  win- 
ter, for  it  was  long  before  her  father's  leg  was 
thoroughly  knit ;  her  mother  was  still  weak,  and 
there  was  baby ;  and  they  all  depended  upon 
Hitty's  laugh  and  cheeriness  as  much  as  on  her 
strong  and  ready  hands.  But  spring  came  at  last, 
as  it  always  does ;  and  when  our  little  maid  begun 
to  go  to  school  at  Hollow  Pond,  and  traversed 
the  coaling  road  twice  a  day,  she  thought  very 
often  of  her  walk  in  the  night,  but  she  never  saw 
any  more  bears. 


BEECH-NUTTING. 


BY  ANNE  SILVERN  AIL. 


The  red  and  yellow  colors  of  autumn  had  all 
faded  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  only  a 
few  maples  and  birches  fiamed  or  smouldered  in 
the  valley,  and  on  the  lower  hills.  But  the  days 
were  warm,  and  the  grass  green  as  if  anotlier 
spring  had  already  come.  One  of  these  days, 
when  it  was  a  delight  to  be  out-doors,  and,  above 
all,  upon  the  hills,  Ida  and  Lolo  went  beech-nut- 
ting with  Aunt  Gitiy.  They  went  across  the 
bridge,  and  up  to  the  forest,  which  crowned  the 
summit  of  the  hill  beyond.  As  they  climbed  the 
wide  belt  of  rocky  pasture  below  the  woods,  Lolo 
found  a  ripe  strawberry,  and  ran  to  show  it  to 
her  aunt. 


**  You  wouldn't  think  we'd  find  a  strawberry 
this  time  of  day,  would  you  ?  "  she  said  to  Aunt 
Gitty. 

They  passed  scattering  thorn-trees,  and  Ida 
and  Lolo  often  stopped  to  pick  up  the  pretty  red 
and  yellow  thorn-plums ;  and  often  they  all  sat 
down  to  rest,  and  looked  back  at  the  beautiful, 
deep  valley.  At  the  edge  of  the  woods  above 
they  found  a  beech-tree  whose  branches  almost 
swept  the  ground  on  the  upper  side,  and  were 
dotted  with  burrs,  in  which  the  ripe,  brown  nuts 
sat  ready  to  fall  out  as  soon  as  the  wind  should 
shake  them  hard  enough.  It  was  easy  to  pick 
them  off;  and  while  the  children's  fingers  fiew 
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after  the  cunning  little  nuts,  their  tongues  were 
busy  too. 

"  Here,  Ida,"  said  Lolo,  "  you  may  get  on  my 
branch ;  mine  has  got  more  on  it  than  yours.  Tm 
going  to  give  mamma  all  my  beech-nuts  ;  no,  Til 


Giviug  Carrie  and  Eva  beeeh-Duts. 

give  some  to  Charlie  and  the  baby,  and  1*11  shuck 

some  for  papa,  —  he  likes  tiiem  awfully."* 

When  they  had  picked  all  they  could  reach, 

Aunt  Gitty  shook  the  boughs,  and  the  beech-nuts 

rattled  down  like  hail.     Then  they  hunted  for 

them  in  the  grass.     Lolo  found  a  grasshopper, 

which  she  called  a  grasssupper.  She  said,  **  What 

a  boy  Charlie  Bunny  is.     HeUl  say,  — 

<Grannippersraj, 
Give  me  some  honey  to-daji 
Orl'UkiU  jou!'  — 

and  then  hell  sma.sh  it  Poor  lit- 
tle harmless  things,  they  don't 
hurt  anything.  I  don't  kill  them  ; 
I*d  say,  — 

*  Graannpper  gray, 
Give  me  loine  bouey  to-day, 
OrUkiU  you!* 

But  I  wouldn't  kill  it ;  I'd  set  it 

down    carefully,  and   let   it  hop. 

NeA  time  I'll  say, — 

<Grannippersray, 
Give  me  eome  honey  to-day, 
Or  rU  keep  you.* 

But  I  wouldn't  keep  it     I'd  let  it 

go- 

"  Some  boys  kill  toads,"  said 
Ida. 

**  We  wouldn't  kill  them,"  said 
Lolo.  "  We  used  to  bother  them, 
tickle  them  under  their  little  arms, 
hop." 

**  Here's  another  grasssupper,' 


wish  I  could  carry  him  home,  and  bad  a  little 
houso  to  keep  him  in." 

^  What  makes  them  call  them  grasssnppers?* 
asked  Lolo ;  "  because  they  eat  grass  ?  " 

"  Grasssuppers,"  repeated  Aunt  Gitty  ;  •*  Low 
do  you  spell  that,  Lolo  ?  " 

"  G-r-arS  grass, — h-o -double  p- 
e-r-s,"  spelled  Lolo. 

<<  I  don't  spell  it  so,"  said  Anot 

Gitty  ;  and  she  spelled  it  for  Lda 

"0!"    said  Lolo,    **  that's  the 

way.      They're  grasshoppers.  It's 

because  they  hop." 

On  a  grassy  ridge,  whkh 
reached  out  from  the  woods,  they 
found  two  trees  side  by  side, 
which  dropped  their  nuts  together, 
so  they  lay  very  thick  on  the  short, 
clean  sward  beneath.  Here  they 
stayed  a  long  time,  for  the  pret^ 
three-cornered  nuts  were  unusually 
large  and  glossy.  Lolo  said,  ^  I 
like  to  pick  them  up,  they're  so  big  and  beauti- 
ful." 

Ida  found  a  dead  butterfly,  and  Lolo  cried  out 
when  f&he  saw  it,  *<  O,  the  poor  little  darliDg! 
Come  Ida,  let's  dig  a  grave  for  it ;  and  we'll  pot 
up  sticks  for  grave-stones.  That  will  be  a  good 
way  to  do  for  butterflies,  won't  it,  Aunt  Gitty?" 
When  they  had  enough  beech-nuts  they  went 
home ;  and  on  the  way  they  met  on  the  brid^ 
two  shy,  preity  little  girls,  and  Lolo  gave  each 


The  hutterfly*8  fimenl. 

"  The  tun  h  golnff  feo  oUp  hit  bands.  He'fl  m  tickled  became  ve  an  ImiTiias  thebei- 
terfly.  He*s  a  fUnnv  old  chap.  That  flnfc  Billy  ba*t  a  good  one,  ao  I  made  ooe  boUad 
him.    Looka  mora  like  Billj ,  donH  It  ?  " 

though  ;  we'd    of  them  a  handful  of  beech-nuts,  saying,  when 
to  make  them    they  were  past,  «  Carrie  and  Eva  are  awfhl  good 

little  girls." 
said  Ida.     <^  I        When  they  reached  grandma's,  baby  Alice  w« 
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there,  and  they  gave  her  some  beech -nuts,  Ida 
and  Lolo  "  shucking  "  them  for  her.  Aunt  Dor- 
cas was  bakiug  in  the  kitchen,  and  they  all  went 
out  there  and  played  "  dinner." 

^  ril  make  some  toast,'*  said  Lolo ;  and  she 
got  the  toasting-fork,  and  hung 
first  one  square  patchwork  holder 
on  it  before  the  fire,  and  then 
another,  till  they  were  toasted 
enough;  and  then  the  table  was 
set  in  a  chair.  Toasted  holders 
and  "popped  beech -nuts"  fur- 
nished the  table.  Baby  thought 
it  was  her  part  to  whine,  "  Now, 
mamma,  what  can  I  have  ?  " 

^  O,  you  can  have  all  the  toast, 
baby,"  said  Lolo,  "  because  you're 
not  very  well.  Ck>me,  now,  all 
of  you.  But  first  I  must  get  the 
mahl,  and  mahl  my  child;"  and 
she  took  the  long  iron  poker  off 
its  nail.  Aunt  Dorcas  was  horrified,  and  asked, 
**  What  are  you  going  to  maul  her  for  ?  " 

**  O,"  said  Lolo,  "  I'm  going  to  touch  her,  and 
miike  her  pretty.  There,  baby,"  she  said,  tap- 
ping her  lightly  with  the  poker,  "Now  you're 
pretty." 

"  I  should  think  you  had  better  touch  your- 
self," said  Ida,  dryly. 

"  Well,  I  will,"  said  Lolo ;  and  she  touched 
herself,  saying,  "  Now  I'm  pretty."  She  had  seen 


could  knit.  They  had  known  how  a  whole  day, 
and  had  knit  about  an  inch  of  a  narrow  strip, 
set  up  on  hens'  quills.  As  they  sat  showing  iter 
how  they  could  pick  up  the  yam  and  put  it 
round,  and   pull    the  loop    through,  Nelly  said. 


*'  Thb  iff  me  whaling  a  bear.  Lucky  has  got  his  Jackknife  out.  I  can  make  boys'  legs 
good  now,  canH  1 1  Ida,  she  is  so  scared,  she  puts  her  hands  together.  The  sua  is  scared 
too :  he  is  so  scared,  he  is  pulling  his  mustache  aa  hard  aa  he  can." 

pictures  of  fiiiries  with  wands  like  mahl-sticks,  or 
rest-sticks  used  in  painting,  and  called  the  wands 
mahl-sticks. 

After  the  dinner  was  over,  Nelly  (the  little 
girl  who  was  their  "  company  "  when  they  were 
"  little  housekeepers  ")  came  in.  Ida  and  Lolo 
brought  out  their  knitting,  to  show  how  they 


Playing  dinner. 

"  Eva  Biller  knows  how  to  knit."     Ida  laughed, 
and  repeated  softly,  *'  Eva  Biller  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Lolo,  **  Nelly  has  got  such  a  cold, 
she  is  hoarse  in  her  nose,  and  can't  say  Miller." 

"We  mustn't  laugh  at  company,"  said  Ida, 
straightening  up. 

Another  pleasant  day,  Ida  and  Lolo  went 
beech-nutting  with  Aunt  Gitty,  and  Lucky  was 
with  them.  ^They  went  further  off,  across  Roar- 
ing Brook,  and  up  the  hills,  to  a  beautiftd  place 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  The 
beeches  were  on  the  border  of  a 
grand  old  grove  of  rock-maples. 
This  grove  was  the  "  sugar-works  " 
of  a  neighbor,  and  they  went  past 
the  boiling  -  place,  which  was 
against  a  huge  rock  by  the  side 
of  a  brook.  They  had  never 
found  the  beechrnuts  so  plentiful 
as  here ;  and  the  children  flew 
about  with  exclamations  of  delight 
and  found  it  hard  to  settle  any- 
where. Lolo,  rustling  among  the 
fallen  leaves,  called  out,  "O, 
here's  a  poor  little  i^nail -shell !  the 
snail  has  gone  off  and  left  it." 
Lucky  laughed  at  that,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  called  out  as  she  did,  **  O,  here's 
a  poor  little  bug's  wing  1  the  bug  has  gone  off 
and  left  it" 

Running  about  to  find  new  trees,  and  different 
shaped  beech-nuts,  they  reached  the  edge  of  the 
dark  evergreen  woods,  that  bounded  the  maple 
grove.     Lucky  knew  that,  only  the  year  before. 
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bears  had  killed  sheep  in  the  pasture  below  ;  and 
perhaps  was  thinking  of  this  when  he  said,  '^  If  a 
bear  should  come  here  and  show  fi<;ht,  I  know 
what  I'd  do.  I'd  take  out  my  jackknife  (he  had 
a  new  one)  and  open  it ;  and  when  he  came  at 
me,  rd  stay  still,  and  let  it  cut  him  right 
through." 

« I  know  what  Td  do,"  said  Lolo ;  **  Fd  pull 
up  a  tree,  and  whale  him  with  it"  Lucky 
laughed.  **  Well,"  said  Lolo,  "  if  I  were  strong 
enough,  I  could  whale  a  bear." 

Talking  about  bears  made  them  think  of  other 
animnls,  and  Lucky  said,  ^  I've  seen  a  lion.** 

"  Was  it  a  meat  lion  ?  "  asked  Lolo. 

*^  Yes,  it  was  a  meat  lion." 

**^  Well,  I've  seen  a  meat  elephant,'*  said  Lolo, 
triumphantly.  But  Lucky  thought  he  had  seen 
more  wonders  than  Lolo ;  he  had  seen  the  cars, 
and  some  ^^  white  marble  houses." 

^  Ho,"  said  Lolo,  beginning  to  be  nettled, 
^  don't  you  think  I  know  anything  ?  Haven't  I 
been  to  Eastport,  and  seen  the  lake  that  is  bigger 
than  any  river  around  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Lucky ;  "  isn't  it  nice  out 
there,  with  the  big  steamboat  coming  in  ?  " 

**  Aud  the  boats  with  white  sails,"  said  Ida ; 
"  don't  they  look  pretty?  " 

^  And  the  stores,"  said  Lolo,  ^  and  the  grave- 
stone factory,  with  a  pile  of  graves  before  the 
door." 

•^A  pile  of  graves  1"  repeated  Lucky;  "I 
guess  you  meant  a  pile  of  grave-stones  that  time, 
Lolo." 

Here  Lolo  cried  out,  **  O,  there's  a  toad's  cup- 
board !  Ida,  let's  get  it  to  put  in  our  play-house." 

Aunt  Gitty  had  never  heard  of  a  toad's  cup- 
board before,  and  looked  with  some  curiosity  as 
Lolo  clambered  after  it  over  a  mossy  log.     The 


"  toad's  cupboard  "  proved  to  be  a  large  scalloped 
fungus,  growing  Uke  a  shel^  on  an  old,  decayii^ 
tree.  Lolo  could  not  get  it,  so  Aunt  Gitty  broke 
it  off  for  her.  By  and  by  they  went  home ;  and 
HS  they  were  going  down  the  beautiful  wood  road, 
they  loitered  along,  and  gathered  mosses  and 
vines,  and  wintergreen  berries.  Then  Lolo  be- 
gan to  sing,  — 

<«  O,  Huy,  go  and  can  the  eattfe  borne, 
Aeroas  the  aands  o*  Dee.'* 

She  knew  only  a  line  here  and  there,  bat  went 

about  humming  them,  till  she  finished  tfaisi  — 

<«  And  all  alone  went  the,"  — 

when  she  stopped  suddenly,  and  asked,  "Why 

didn't  he  go  hisself?" 

In  the  pasture  below,  where  they  sat  down  to 
rest,  Lolo  found  a  frozen  grasshopper,  asd 
wrapped  it  in  leaves.  It  was  too  near  winter  for 
the  poor  little  grasshoppers  to  live.  Their  meny 
life  was  at  an  end ;  and  so  for  this  year  was  iht 
beech-nutting  for  the  children,  and  the  runniDg 
about  on  the  hills.  The  next  day  the  8aow-flake§ 
came  whirling  down,  —  the  first  of  the  conntJee 
millions  that  were  to  come. 

Aunt  Gitty  was  out  for  a  walk  when  the  snow 
began  falling,  and  at  every  house  the  childrea 
were  out  -  doors,  or  at  the  windows,  watching 
it  as  it  came  down.  Some  held  out  their  hands, 
to  catch  the  fiakes ;  and  one  fat  little  boy  set  s 
trap  for  them  by  running  with  his  head  tlirown 
bade,  and  his  mouth  wide  open. 

^  Your  hat  looks  all  frosty,"  said  one  boy  to 
another.     *^  Has  mine  got  any  snow  on  it  ?  " 

At  her  brother's,  Charlie  was  oat  in  the  yud 
with  his  mittens  and  cap  with  ears  on,  his  fikce 
shining  with  delight  ^  Aunt  Gitty,"  he  called 
after  her,  ^  you'd  better  run  home,  or  yoall  get 
snowed  on." 


THE   SETTLE. 


ANAGRAMMATIC  ENIGBCAS. 
1.  I  am  composed  of  fourteen  letters. 
My  1,  12,  Id,  is  a  domestic  animal. 
My  6,  8, 13,  is  used  for  the  feet 
My  8,  10,  7,  11,  is  an  ornament  for  the  fingen. 
My  4,  12,  2,  7,  was  Adam's  son. 
My  8,  11,  10,  18,  12,  18,  14,  is  to  stir,  or  pat  in 
motion. 

My  4,  5,  8,  14,  is  to  heal. 

My  6,  12, 10,  7,  is  one  of  the  United  States. 

My  9,  8, 10,  7,  b  to  be  proud,  or  conceited. 

My  8,  10,  1,  14f  is  an  esculent  grain. 

My  8,  10,  8,  is  what  we  breathe. 

My  whole  is  to  sail  round.  a  s.  a. 


2.  I  am  composed  of  fifteen  letters. 

My  1,  2,  8,  4,  is  what  little  boys  and  old 
pretty  sure  to  have. 

My  8,  14,  6,  5,  8,  is  a  creeping  reptQe. 

My  6,  7,  is  a  verb. 

My  9,  6,  7,  is  a  proper  noun. 

My  6,  12,  6,  8,  is  the  Latin  finr  bird. 

My  11,  6,  10,  is  what  persons  do. 

My  15,  18,  4,  8,  is  what  storekeepers  do  witb  tte 
goods. 

My  8,  13,  12,  11,  14,  is  a  number. 

My  9,  7,  6,  4,  8,  is  about  my  size. 

My  12,  18,  16, 10,  is  what  I  mean  to  have  wha  I 
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The  Happy  Familj:    Find  the  Wild  BeasU  in  it. 


My  5,  8,  3,  11,  is  sea-girt. 

lAy  14,  11,  10,  is  sometiines  full  of  hair. 

"hiy  whole  is  my  name.  i.  p.  b. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  CHARADE. 

FOUITDATION  WORDS. 

Since  Time  began,  my  first,  a  mighty  king, 
Has  ruled  my  second  with  a  potent  sway ; 

My  whaU  a  bles8e<l  rest  and  peace  doth  bring 
To  all  who  love  to  walk  in  wisdom's  way. 

9 

CROSS  WORDS. 

1.  I  greet  your  eye  when  upon  the  map  you  look ; 
I  greet  your  ear  in  the  gentle  rippling  brook, 

In  the  ocean's  loud  roar,  and  the  thunder's  groan, 
In   the  nightingale's  song,  and   the  wild  wind's 
moan. 

2.  The  tempest  may  beat,  and  the  rain  may  fall, 
111  shield  and  protect  you  safe  firom  it  all. 

3.  I  go  from  door  to  door  in  shine  or  in  rain. 

And  bring  news  of  marriage,  birth,  death,  loss,  or 
gain.  M.  n. 


The  answers  to  the  Enigmas  in  the  October  num- 
ber, are  — 

Enigma.  —  Canyas.  Anagrammatic  Enigmas, — 
1.  Baton  Rouge.  2.  Geography.  8.  Addison  F.  An- 
drews. 4.  The  Pacific  Railroad.  Charade.  —  Dumb- 
bell. Double  Acrostic.  —  Foundation  words  —  Ath- 
ens, Boston.  Cross  words  —  Arab,  tornado,  homes, 
c/,  no,  son.     Patriotic  Question.  — 

The  Lily  must  droop,  and  its  leaves  decay ; 

The  Rose  from  its  stem  must  sever ; 
The  Shamrock  and  Thistle  must  fade  away, 
But  the  Stars  will  shine  forever. 

The  **  Buried  City  "  letter  in  our  last  brings  from 
A.  H.  an  answer  of  forty-eigbt  cities  and  four  coun- 
tries, as  follows :  — 

Belmont,  Sidon,  New  Haven,  Lima,  Rome,  Wash- 
ington, Thebes,  Lisbon,  Oneida.  Hyannis,  Venice, 
Nice,  Ghent,  Lynn,  Ithaca,  Albany,  St.  Louis,  Tyre, 
Geneva,  Raleigh,  Hyde,  Dean,  Hartford,  Buffalo, 
Berne,  Perth,  Otis,  Cairo,  Newton,  Salem,  Macon, 
Easton,  Toledo.  Taunton,  Ayr,  Augusta,  Sodom, 
Ems,  Verona,  Grenoa,  Pisa,  Andover.  Sandover, 
Edisto,  Bath,  Arma,  Sur,  Nahant.  Ck>antrie8. — 
Turkey,  Peru,  Slam,  Cuba. 
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Sunday. 
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Tuesday.  . 
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Wednesday 
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Saturday .  . 
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Sunday. 

27 

Monday  .   , 

28 

Tuesday  .  . 

29 

Wednesday 

30 

All  Saints  Day. 

All  Souls  Day. 

William  CuUen  Bryant  bom,  1797. 

Battle  of  Inkermann,  1854. 

Battle  of  Prague,  1620. 

John  Milton  died,  1674. 

Prince  of  Wales  bom,  1841. 

Trial  by  jury  established  in  Constantinople,  1857. 


Curran  died,  1817. 

Accession  of  Christian  IX.,  King  of  Denmark,  1863. 

Garrison  at  Lucknow  relieved,  1857. 

Accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1558. 

Empire  of  Brazil  established,  1825. 

Nicholas  Poussin,  painrer,  died,  1665. 

King  Edmund  martyred  by  Danes,  870. 

Princess  Royal  of  England  (now  Princess  of  Prus- 
sia) bom,  1840. 

Lord  Clive,  founder  of  the  British  Empire  in  India, 

Old  Martinmas  Day.  [died,  1774. 

Peace  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
1814. 

Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Georgia,  1863. 


Sir  Philip  Sidney  bom,  1554. 
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Advertising. 

A  Book  of  125  closely  printed  pages,  lately  issned, 
eontains  a  list  of  the  best  American  Advertising  Me- 
diums, giving  the  names,  circulations,  and  ftill  par- 
ticulars concemin^ip  the  leading  Daily  and  Weekly 
Political  and  Family  Newspapers,  together  with  all 
those  having  large  circulations  published  in  the  inter- 
est of  Religion,  Agriculture,  Literature,  etc.,  etc. 
Every  Advertiser,  and  evenr  person  who  contem- 
plates becoming  such,  will  nna  this  book  of  great 
value.  Mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fif- 
teen cents.  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO^  Pub- 
lishers, No.  40  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  "  Leader,"  in  its  issue  of  May 
S9,  1870,  says:  "The  firm  of  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co., 
which  issues  thia  interesting  and  valuable  book,  is  the 
largest  and  best  Advertising  Agency  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  desire  to  advertise  their  busi- 
ness Msientifically  and  systematically  in  such  a 
wav:  that  ia,  so  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  pub- 
licity for  the  least  expenditure  of  money." 


60  Cents  to  $6  per  Eyenliif,  at  Home  I 

We  are  prepared  to  fumiah  profitable  employment  to  Men 
and  Women  at  their  homes.  One  person  in  each  locality 
throughout  the  United  States  can  engage  in  this  business  at 
great  wages.  We  send,  frek,  full  particulars  and  a  valuable 
sample,  which  will  do  to  commence  work  on.  Any  person 
aeeing  this  notice,  who  wants  profitable,  permanent  work, 
shoald  send  us  their  address  without  delay. 
B.  O.  AIXKN  A  CO>,  Angnata,  Maine. 


S75  to  S250  PER  MONTH  f^Ct^ 

to  Agents,  Male  or  Female,  to  introduce  our  new  $25  Shot* 
tie  Sewlng-Machlne  ( Stitch  alike  on  both  sides).  Address, 
with  stamp,  for  particulars,  etc.,  BTAY  STATE  SEWINGS 
MACHINE  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

»— ^ T.        - 

(jhQ/^A  a  Montli,  with  Stencil  and  Key^Check  Dies. 


Address 


Don^t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 
S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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TWO  MONTHS  FREE! 


THE    LITTLE    CORPORA 

MAGAZINE. 
Beautifully  Illuslraled,  Greally  Enlarged  and  Improved, 
FOR     1871. 

ALFBED  L.  8EWELL,  Editor.      ....      ElOLT  EUHTrnGTOir  MILLEB,  AModate  Edito 


ENTIRELY    ORIGINAL    AND     FIRST    CLASS. 

THS  LITTIjII  COBFOBAIi  Magasinet  during  its  whole  life,  —  now  over  Hvt  veen,  —  hes  been  eftpedmlljr  dutia* 
gniahed  for  its  Purity,  Yioor,  OaioiirALiTY,  and  YiYAcrrr.    Its  intrinsic  merits  haVe  won  for  it  a  larger  circoUrtist  ^ 
Sian  was  ever  before  enjoyed  by  any  .Tnvenile  Magazine  in  the  worid.    It  has  lately  been  great Ij  enlarged  and  improved;  ijlt^ 
pages  have  been  made  smaller  and  increased  in  number.    With  the  new  year  there  will  be  a  still  further  enlazgement,  by  fti:^ 
adaition  of  more  pages. 

Each  number  will  contain  full-page  and  other  original  Illustrations  finom  the  best  artists  in  this  country. 

Thb  Littlb  Corporal's  writers  are  unsurpassed  for  freshness,  life,  and  vigor,  or  for  purit;     '  ' 
magaxine  has  no  superior  in  any  country'.    It  does  not  fear  to  live  up  to  its  beautiftil^ihotto, 
iDrUie  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful ;  *'  seeking  not  only  to  entertain  its  readers,  but  to  mi 
tsr.    While  doing  this,  it  seeks  to  throw  around  everything  a  charm  of  freshness  and  light  that  wins  the  hearts  of  both  old  at|^ 


lesi  aruBiB  in  um  counny.  i 

:or,  or  for  purity  of  thought  and  style.  T^^i 
ttiful^itiotto,  **  Fighting  against  Wrgpg,  ay|r'~ 
srs,  but  to  make  Uiem  wiser,  nobler  and  h^j} 


OBBAT  HSnOEMEHTS  are  ofbred  to  those  who  will  raise  fflnbt  both  in  oash  oommiasions  and  ia 

BEAUTIFUL   PREMIUMS   FOR   CLUBS, 

Aawf  irhkb  art  Books,  SUrer  'Walohea.  CWrfnet  Oxcani,  Bowing^Maohln—,  Fiotorest  BilTer  Plated  'Wn^gi 


TWO  MONTHS  FREE. 


The  NOTEMBER  and  DECEMBER 
BERS  OF  1870  are  sent  FREE  to  aO 
SUBSCRIBERS  for  1871  whose 
money  are  sent  in  before  the  close  of  N< 


NOW  18  THE  TIME  TO  8UB8CBIBE  AKB  BAI8E  CLUBS/ 

One   Dollar   and   Fifty   Gehts    a   Year. 

fUO  A  TEAR.      SIX  COPIES  FOR  $7.90.     16  CENTS  PER  ||IK6LE  COPT. 
AtAMPLB  COPT,  WITH  PREMIUM  LIST,  tent  free  to  any  one  who  will  promise  to  TRT  TO  RAISE  A  GI 


SEWELL  &  IQLLEB,  Little  Ocnrpoial  Fablisking  HouBe, 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  ROOM. 

GEO.   P.    ROWELL  &  CO/S  ADVERTISING   AGENCY, 

yo.  40  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


Thk  Philadelphia  Scientific  Joutruil  says  that  "  Messrs. 
Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  are  bo  well  and  exten- 
i*!  «-ly  known  all  over  thii*  continenr,  that  to  name  them  and 
explain  the  nature  of  their  businei^s  would  be  superflous.  No 
.Newspaper  Advertising  Agency  has  ever  displayed  more  en- 
ergy and  skill  in  the  trani*action  of  this  delicate  aivd  tact- 
requiring  business.'' 

"Ok  late  years  advertising  has  assumed  a  very  impor- 
tant pbaHo,—  in  fact,  has  become  a  science  in  business,  and  no 
one  has  done  more,  or  as  much,  to  make  it  so,  as  Geo.  P. 
Rowell  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Their  prompt  and  systematic 
mode  of  transacting  their  business  has  gained  the  confidence 
of  till  large  advertisers,  and  has  raised  them  in  a  few  years 
from  one  of  the  smallest  to  the  leading  adveitising  house  in 
the  world."  —  Mojtlt  Leatei. 

Says  a  late  issue  of  the  Piiiladelfhia  City  Item: 
'*  Ingenuity  ha8  4>een  taxed  to  find  the  surest  and  most  direct 
means  of  reaching  the  public,  and  the  business  man  who 
would  advertise  a  specially,  and  get  the  greatest  good  out  of 
the  greatest  number  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  is  com- 
pelled to  go  to  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co  ,  of  New  York,  for  advice. 
Why  to  this  house?  Because  it  is  the  head  and  front  of  the 
adverti.'iing  business.  It  is  prompt,  methodical,  and  clear  in 
its  transactions,  and  possesses  the  confidence  of  all  the  houses 
which  advertise  most.'* 

"Among  the  live  amd  i'kmoressive  Institutions  of 
the  day  is  Goo.  P  Rowell  &  Co.'s  Advertising  Agency,  No. 
H)  Park  Row,  New  York.  The  establishment  is  so  systema- 
tized and  their  facilities  are  so  ample,' that  the  public  is  sure 
of  being  served  in  the  most  complete  manner."  —  Botton  Poit. 

"  Gk  ».  P.  Rowell  &  C«>.,  the  N.  Y.  Advertising  Agents, 
4iave  the  monopoly  of  space  and  location  in  many  hundred 
newspapers,  ana  know  bv  their  e.xperience  just  where  to  in- 
vest money  to  the  best  a(i vantage."  —  Berkshire  Courier. 


Says  the  Muscatine  (Iowa)  Courier:  "We  have  dose, 
and  are  still  doing  busitiess  with  quite  a  number  of  advertis- 
ing agencies  throughout  the  country,  and  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  them,  but  Messrs.  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.  give  us  more 
business  than  any  other.  Furnishing  a  large  amount  of  ad- 
vertising, and  paying  promptly,  has  put  this  house  at  the  verj- 
head  of  agencies,' and  nas  made  them  a  name  for  hone^y,  re- 
liability, liberality,  iind  promptness,  which  of  itself  is  worth  a 
fortune.'* 

Among  the  Doctoks  who  take  their  own  m  dicine  may 
be  counted  the  AdveiTising  Agents,  Geo.  P  Rowell  &  Co.,  of 
No.  40  Park  Row,  New  York.  They  are  themselves  among 
the  largest  advertisers  in  the  country,  and  know,  by  expni- 
ence,  when  and  how  to  advertise. 

•*  Geo.  p.  Roweix  &  Co.,  40  Park  Row,  New  York.  Ad- 
vertising Agents,  is  a  model  business-house.  They  give  more 
for  the  money  than  any  other  hous^  in  the  world."  —  Cfty 
/tern,  Phita.  ' 

The  PrrrsBUKOH  (Pa  )  Ltttder  says  :  "  The  firm  of  Geo. 
P.  Rowell  &  Co.  is  the  largest'and  b^t  Advertising  Areccy 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  can  cheerfully  recommeml  it  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  advertise  their  businen 
Siitnlifically  and  syUetnaticolly  in  such  a  wav ;  that  is,  to  se- 
cure the  largest  amount  of  publicity  for  the  least  expeoditure 
of  money." 

In  thk  Advebtisino  Aoency  of  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co., 
No.  40  Park  Row,  New  York,  everything  is  so  systcmaiized 
that  their  immense  busine-s  is  conducted  without  confusn» 
or  delay.    They  have  regularly  on  file  over  6,000  newspapen. 

Every  Person  Thinking  of  Advertising  should  send 
25  cents  to  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co..  Advertising  Agenti«,  Ko. 
40  Park  Row,  New  York,  for  one  of  their  128  pag*  pamphleta. 
They  have  reduced  advertising  to  a  science. 
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THE  NEW  YORIt  EVANGELIST. 

A  FAMILt  AND  BEUGIOUS  NEWSPAPER 

OF    THE   IL.A.KaE8T   OLA.S^ 


"  One  of  the  Oldest  and  Best  Religious  Newspapers  in  the  Country/' 

HENBY  WABD  BEECHEB. 

^  Approaches  my  ideal  of  a  Metropolitan  Religious  Newspaper/' 

Bev.  Dr.  ATWATEB,  of  Princeton. 

Established  IN  1830  to  promote  REVIVALS  AND  MISSIONS —TEMPERANCE  AND 
ANTI-SLAVERY -^  it  has  been  for  Forty  Years  the  determined  opponent,  not  only  of  religjou/s 
error,  but  of  social  and  political  immorality;  the  friend  of  EDUCATION  —  of  our  Common  School 
System;  of  Learning  as  well  as  of  Religion;  ahd  all  which  tends  to  the  welfare  alike  of  Thb 
CflURCH  AND  OP  Society. 

THE  EVANOmST  aims  to  combine  all  the  eteuaents  of  a  popular  Journal  with  the  discussion  of 
moral  and  religious  questions.  It  is  first  of  all,  a  Newspaper  —  not  a  tract,  nor  a  Sunday-school 
ITisitor  —  but  a  record  of  the  daily  life  of  the  passing  generation.  Taking  the  events  of  the  day  as 
the  subject  aiid  the  text  foi*  religious  comments  it  furnishes  in  every  number  a  careful  summary  of 
the  News  of  the  week,  especially  of  tire  Great  War,  and  a  digest  of  other  Current  Events. 

By  this,  and  its  Literary,  Scientific,  arid  Ag^cnltnral  Departments;  its  Stories  for  the 
Children,  etc.,  it  aims  to  be  a  Complete  FaimSy  newspaper. 

But  its  marked  feature  is  its  fullness  and  variety  of  Ecclesiastical  Intelligence,  especially  that 
which  relates  to 

Tbe  Presbifterian  Gburcli^ 

EMBRACING  NEWS  OF  MINISTERS  AND  CHURCHES, 

Meetings  of  Synods  and  PreslQteries ;  and  Communications  from  Pastors  and  Laymen  in  regard 
to  all  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  religious  questions. 

AMONG  ITS   CONTRIBUTORS  ARE 


JOHN  HALL,  D.D. 
THSODOBS  L.  CUYLEB,  B.D. 
TAYLEB  LEWIS,  LL.D. 
IKHLLLIAM  ADAMS,  D.D. 
OEOBQE  L.  FBENTI6S,  B.  D. 
HOWABD  CBOSBY,  D.D. 
PBOF.  HENBY  B.  SMITH,  D.D. 
PBOF.  IL  D.  HITCHCOCK,  D.D. 
PBOF.  PHILIP  SCHAPF,  D.D. 
E.  H.  aiLLETT,  D.D. 
CHABLES  E.  IMBBIE,  D.D. 
P.  F.  ELUNWOOD,  D.D.,  and 
J.  P.  STEABNS,  D.  D.,  of  New  Jersey. 


LYMAN  H.  ATWATBE,  D.  D*,  of  Princeton. 

HEBBICK  JOHNSON,  D.D. 

J.  W.  MEABS,  D.  D.,  and 

BEV.  B.  B.  HOTCHKIN,  of  Philadelphia. 

SAMUEL  M.  HOPKINS,  D.D., 

of  Aubnrn  Theological  Seminarr 
DBS.  CAMPBELL  and  BUSH,  of  Rochester. 
HENBY  A.  NELSON,  D.  D.,  and 
E.  D.  MOBBIS*,  D.  D.,  of  Lane  Seminaiy. 
N.   C.  BUBT,  D.D.,  of  Cincinnati. 
BOBEBT  PATTEBSON,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago. 
BEV.  J.  AMBBOSE  WIGHT. 
BEV.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  &c.,  &c. 


TERHS.— A  good  Newspaper  is  the  Cheapest  kind  of  Seadlng:;  cheaper  than  Bookaf 

cheaper  than  Tracts !  The  price  of  the  EVANGELIST  is  but  $3  a  year,  in  advance ;  less  than 
six  cents  a  number ;  for  which  one  obtains  every  week  more  reading  than  is  found  in  an  ordinary 
volume  that  would  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

Published  every  Thvrsday,  at  No.  5  Beekman  Street,  New  Tork. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD,  Editor  &ad  Proprietpr. 
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THE   EVENING   MAIL, 

A  HRST-OLASS  BTSBESS  ASS  FAMUT  JOUMAL 

It  now  bM  »  lazg*  and  eonitaotlj  inereaaliig  namber  of  readers,  with  *  popnlailty  and  patronage  firmly  attabUahed. 

Diaenialnf  with  abiUty  and  brarlty  aU  the  eazreat  topics  of  the  dfty. 

Containing  the  latest  news  in  each  issue  by  eable,  telegraph,  and  the  mails. 

Its  flnaneial  oolomn  contains  a  Ihll  record  of  each  day's  doings  at  the  Btoek  Ixehangee,  and  Is  edited  by  the  ablest  writers  on  fliwnriil 
mltfects. 

Oondensing  the  news  so  as  to  gi^  all  desiimble  information  In  the  smallest  possible  space. 

Oritidsing  with  hnpartlality,  Art,  Mnsie,  Uteratore,  and  the  Drama. 

Beoording  snoh  movements  in  social  lift  as  will  prore  entertaining  in  the  Ihmily  ofaele. 

OaieftiUy  soralndlng  all  matters  ealenlated  to  oOend  the  moat  rrflned  taste. 

liberal  in  its  correspondence,  baring  intelligent  writers  in  raiioos  parts  of  the  world,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Keat  in  its  typography,  eonrenient  in  slie,  containing  in  its  make-np  reading  matter  on  each  page,  **  Tl&e  SveniBS  BEafl"  piMBti 
to  the  leader  the  finest  appearance  of  any  erening  paper. 

SnbMrlptioa  orders  left  at  any  newadealera  In  New  Tork»  Brooklyn,  or  Jersey  City,  or  stt  tlie  Ofilce 
of  Pnblieatloi&f  will  aeenre  tlie  prompt  delivery  of  tlie  paper. 

THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  MAIL 

IS    NOW  THE    LARGEST,    SPRIGHTLIEST,    AND    BEST 
TWO-CENT  EVENINO    JPABEB  rUBLISHEB    IK  NEW  TOJBiK. 

Contains  all  the  Cable,  Financial,  and  Telegraph  News. 

PUBUSHJCD  IN  TWO  EDITIONS,  AT  2  AND  4  O'CLOCK  EVERT  AFTERNOON. 

Six  Dollara  a  Year,  Fifty  Cents  a  Mouth,  Two  CeDta  a  Copy* 

BOBERT   JOHNSTON,  Publisher, 

NO.  2  PABK  PLACE,  COBNEB  BBOADWAT. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN,         , 

AN    EXCELLENT    FAMILY    JOURNAL, 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY,  CONTAINING 

SELECTIONS  OF  FIRST-CLASS  LITERARY  ARTICLES 

AKD 

SHORT   STORIES, 

Complete  In  Baeh  Number. 

AI30  CONTAINS 

A   Synopsis  -of  the  News    of  the   Week. 

The  **  OoMMopolltan "  may  he  obtained  flrom  all  respectable  Newadealen  throiigfaoat  the  United  States. 

TEEMS,   INVAEIABLT  IN  ADVANCE: 

SliiSle  Copies , ff  Oenti. 

BInsle  Copy,  one  year SJi  M 

Five  Copies,  one  year,  to  one  address ...,...t !•  •• 

Ten  Copies,  one  year       "  "  15  M 

Sabeeriptloiw,  Remlttaaeee,  and  aU  CommoBtoatloiie  tlioiild  be  addiieed  to 

ROBERT  JOHNSTON,  Publisher, 

NO.    2    PABK    PLACE,    0ORNE»    BROADWAY, 

or  P.  O.  BOX  MSM. 
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JJTL  EIGHTEENTH    YEAR.  WIL 


HALL'S  JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH. 


MESSRS.  HURD  AND  HOUGHTON, 

13  A8TOB  PLACE,  NEW  TOBK, 

Beg  to  announce,  that  with  the  January  number  they  will  assume  the  publication  of 

HALL'S  JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH, 

A  work  of  acknowledged  worth,  which  has  received  the  encomiums  of  the  press  and  thanks  of 
the  public  for  the  past 

SEVENTEEN  YEARS. 

The  work  will  be  continued  in  the  same  form  as  heretofore,  but  with  additional  pages,  and  the 
price  reduced  to  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  year  ($1.50). 

HALL'S  JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH 

Is  entirely  original,  every  article  being  written  by  tbe  Editor, 
W.  W.  HALL,  M.  D., 

One  of  the  most  thorough  and  practical  physicians  of  the  day. 


Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year.    To  Clergymen  and  Teachers,  $1.25.    Single  copies,  fifteen 
cents. 

Sample  copies  of  the  January  number  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
Address, 

HURD   AND  HOUGHTON,  Publishers, 

13  ASTOB  PLACE,  NEW  YOBK. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  POPULARITY  0^ 


COLGATE  &  GO'S. 
TOILET  SOAPS. 


It  stnply  due  to  their  excellence.    They  are  coiiscientioiuly  made  of 

Uie  best  and  purast  iiiftteilAl«,  *ad  v  ftlwayg  wf^  thiey  claim  to  W. 

S«ld  by  IHrviTKltta  ai>d  Flrst-elfMii  Qrocert. 

i^B.  ENOCH  MORGAN'S  llONB'  »». 

For  General 

Household  purposes. 

18  BETTER  and  CHEAPER  than  SOAP. 

Cleant  wlodowa,  seourt  kolTw  and  table  wun,  remoTee  stafni  and 
mat,  and  b  the  Tery  best  thing  ever  OKcd  for  general  bouae-cleaoing. 
for  sale  by  all  good  Grocery  and  Drug  8torefl.  

The  **Home  Ciroie"  is  the  best  snd  cbeapeAt  illustrated 
storv  paper  in  the  United  States,  brimful  of  good  things  every 
weeV.  Only  $2.00  a  year,  single  copies  five  cents,  for  sale 
evervwherp.  Samnip  copies  sent  free  by  addressing  the  pub- 
lisher, F.  GLKASON,  No.  47  Summ^-r  ^tr»et.  Ikwton,  Mhss. 


Becommended  by  PhyalclHiiit.  —  BoNt  Salre  tn  use. 

Bold  by  Dnigglstii  at  26  oenta.    JOUN  F.  HKNRT,  Bole  Proprietor, 
S_Coll<age  Place,  New  York. 

SGIENTIFIG  AMERICAN.  1871. 

Published  weekly;  16  pages;  full  of  splendid  engravinga 
and  articles  by  the  best  writers  on  the  Popular  Sciences  and 
the  Industrial  Arts,  Mechanics,  Manufactures.  Inventions,  En- 
gineering, Chemistry,  Architecture,  Household  and  Farming 
Industry.  The  ^  Scientiftc  American  '*  has  been  published  26 
years,  circulates  the  World  orer,  and  is  recognized  as  a  great 
Popular  Kiiucator.  Specimen  numbers  seitt  free.  Teims:  $3 
a  year,  S1.50  for  six  months.  Address  MUNK  A  CO.,  37 
Park  Bow,  New  York,  Publishers  and  Patent  Solicitors. 


p^'Is-^^i^V 


Unlike  other  non-expto!>ive  oils,  is  ptrftctty }mre^  contain- 
ing no  mixture  nor  chemicals.  Jt  emits  no  objectionable  odor, 
burns  in  the  common  kerosene  lamp,  and  gives  a  clear,  uni- 
form,'and  beautiful  light.  It  may  be  rtlitd  upon  n$  fum-^xpio- 
•/w,  and  in  erery  wny  ptrfectly  vift.  Although  burned  in 
thousands  of  families  no  accident  ever  occurred  from  its  use;  if 
a  lighted  lamp  filled  with  it  be  upset  and  broken,  tht  contentf 
tnlTnot  exptodt  or  Uike  Jire.  For  sale  bv  all  Grocers,  Drug- 
gists, and  Crockery  Dealers  in  the  Unitea  States  Oil  House 
of  CHAS.  PRATT  {VM.  1770),  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

THE  DiPBOVED 

irarii:«so]ir 

SHUTTLE 

SEWING  MACHINE 

for  simplioitjr,  durability, 
sad  beauty  ttamdt  unrivaUd  I 
For  stitobing,  hemming, 
tuokinic,  felling,  quilting, 
oording,  binding,  braiding  , 
gathering,  gathering  and 
sewing  on  gathers,  it  i$  un- 
ercelUd  ! 

or  AGENTS  WANTED  In  cTeiy  County  In  the  United  States 
whrr»  we  hare  not  one  Already  eftiployed.  For  parttcnlan  addfees 
MTIlaoii  Sewing  Macbfne  Co.,  CieTelamd,  O.t  Boston. 
*■—  ,  or -St.  L.ouis,  Mo. 


SOlJETHIira  SUITABLE  FOE  A  BOL- 
IDAY  PEESENT. 


The  Oelebrated  Patent  Qraig  IGcroBoope 

is  an  optical  wonder,  reveaUng  the  thousands  of  hidden  i 
of  creatioHj  combining  endless  instruction  with  amuaemeot, 
and  never  losing  its  interest  It  magnifies  ten  thousand  times 
—  a  power  equal  to  other  microseopes  of  many  dmes  its  cost. 
Beyeab  Seb  in  Vintmr^  Animals  vs  Water,  &ieese  MiUs,  Sn- 
par  and  Itch  Insects,  Milk  Globtdes,  Blood  Glolmles,  AduUeraiim 
in  Food  and  Drugs,  Solids  or  Salts  of  Urine,  Claws  and  Hairs 
of  Insects,  Shape  of  the  Pollen  of  Flowers,  Hundreds  of  Eyes  w 
Me  Single  Eve  of  a  Fly,  TubuUtr  Structure  of  the  Hair,  Jhui 
of  a  Butterfys  Wing  to  be  perfectly  firmed  Feathers,  also  the 
much -talked  of  Trichina  Spiralis  or  Pork  Womif  which  was 
first  discovered  in  America  with  this  Microscope. 

Thousands  have  been  sold,  and  it  has  received  the  higliest 
recommendations  from  the  press  and  public  everywhere. 

It  is  the  only  microscope  which  requires  no  focal  adjust- 
ment; therefore  it  can  be  as  readily  used  by  children  as  sd- 
entiflc  men.  Its  extremely  low  price  places  it  within  tke 
reach  of  all,  rich  and  poor,  and  its  simplicity  adapts  it  to  the 
use  of  the  family  circle,  student,  and  eveiybody,  young  or 
old.  As  a  gift  or  present  to  a  friend  or  child,  it  is  wisar- 
passed,  being  elegant,  instructive,  amusing,  and  cheap.  £scb 
instrument  is  put  up  in  a  neat  box,  with  fttU  directioDs  for 
using,  carefully  pasted  on  the  box.  Price,  per  mail,  postage 
prepaid,  S2.75';  with  two  mounted  objects,  93.00;  widi  six 
mounted  objects,  $3.50-    Address, 

▲.  B.   OABLTOir, 

Look  Box  41,  SUxabetli,  17.  J. 

GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  C0N$UMEI|8, 

Parties  Inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  Is,  Send  fin-  Priee 
List,  and  a  Clab  Form  will  aceompany  It,  with  Pall  diveetioiis,  Bak- 
ing «  laxi0B  saving  to  oonsomers  and  lemonwatiTe  to  elnb  ecffu- 
Isen. 

THE  GREAT  AMEBIOAN  TEA   Oa, 

31  &  33  VESEY  STREET, 

p.  O.  BOX  9643.  VBW  TOSB;* 

Agents  Wanted  to  sell  the  beautiful  Photograpli  Mar- 
riage Certlllcates.    For  terms  send  staanp  to  CRIDBL 
A  liHO.,  PuWi-hew,  Yort,  Pa. 


500 


SubBcribe  now  for  the 
World.  A  9^,aO  Rriae  to  ewcry  Bab- 
•briber.  S8.00  a  year.  Send  alamp  far 
specimen  and  Pziie  List.    Addms 

James  Jt.  BUiatt,  F^htimhe^, 

BosTon,  JFoss. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  HOLIDAY  GIFT ! 


THE  CHILD  AT  HOME 

Is  elegantly  printed  In  seyeral  oil  colors,  and  is  the  only  paper 
of  the  kind  thus  printed  in  the  country. 

Each  number  contains  four  or  more  fine  engravings,  a  beao- 
tiful  hymn  with  music,  curious  Bible  questions  or  other  BiUe 
Recreations,  and  interesting  stories  for  children  frooi  w«II- 
known  and  favorite  writers. 

OJVir  ^IFTT  CJBNT8  A  YBAJBL, 
Splendid  premiums  for  subscribers.    Send  fiye   cents  for 
specimen  copy.    Address, 

CHILD  AT  HOMS. 

164  Tremont  Street,  Boston* 


no  o  LEY'S 

-  Powder 

iKY  IT.SOLUBY(AFiOCERS 
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THE  LOZO  PENDULUM 


IS  THE  BEST 


BOARD 


JSVWBL  INVBNiTIIB.    PBIOO  SlO.OO. 
It  coDtaina  the  four  following  popular  and  fi^inating  GAMES,  viz: 

TBN  PprS,  BAGATBIiUD,  BING  TOSS,  and  FOOKIBTS. 

and  with  Oue  attachment,  recently  added,  it  is  a  Miniature  Billiard  Table. 

It  is  made  of  Black  Walnut,  lined  with  the  finest  (Quality  of  Billiard  Cloth,  and  is  only  3 J  feet  long, 
13  inches  wide,  and  2^  inches  deep.  Eveiy  family  in  the  United  States  should  send  for  Illustrated 
Price-List  of  Parlor  Games  and  Toys,  embracing  over  200  different  styles. 

a  H.  J08Z«Yir«  704  Broadway,  Vew  Yotk. 


THEA-NECTAR 


IS  A  PUBH 


CHINESE 

BLACK  TEA, 

WITH  THB 

GREEN  TEA  FLAVOR. 

WIU  Bait  all  Ohrtes. 


EMPLOYMENT 


PBBKTNS  A  &OU81SV  PATRNT 

l-EXPL08IVe 

lOITALLIC  ESBOSENI!  LAIIF  ' 

Is  aboolatrlT  Hife  from  "ExplofAon  er  broitVini;; 
ba;rifl  any  Coal  Oil,  cood  or  bad;  glTet  mote  liirht,  no 
odor,  and  qsm  less  oil. 

**It  is  jterfectly  n^nroeglMiv^^  The  light  ia  hotter 
than  it  prodnced  by  any  other  lamp/'-^lT.  a.  Omtk, 
Pretident  Maf$aehu9e(t9  Agrieultwral  College 

'*It  is  parfectly  non-ezplosiTe,  gives  »  fttffcr  Hght 
■ni  iii  mor€  economical  thioi  any  other  Lamp  in  use.'* 
-jf.  ML  Wellt,  Lac  Brn'tjofP^lU  Behoolt,  Chicago. 

Tke  mppallliiff  demtu  and  fires  from  Lamps  ex- 
r  odinjrnnd  breotung  create  a  great  demand  for  this 
^mp,  So'd  bT  Ci^Yjasaen  i  AMota  Wanted 
Kjerywhere  Send  for  fall  particulars.  Address 
K vAtMMry -de Oo.«  OleveUnd. O^ or 49 Bsrclar 
BliXttTNeir  York.     Wriu  whon  you  torn  thit. 

Cabinet   Organs. 

New  Improvements ! 

Reduced   Prices! 

The  Maaon  and  Hftmlin  Organ  Oompany  have  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  this  month  several  NEW  STYLES  of 
CABINET  ORGXnS,  containing  the  BfPORTANT  IM- 
PROVEMENTS for  which  patents  were  granted  them  in  June 
and  August  last.  These  instruments  surpass  everything  be- 
fore produced  in  rich  and  beautiful  qualities  of  tone,  and  gen- 
eral excellence.  The  form  of  the  instrument  is  also  rendered 
more  graceful  and  attractive. 

They  also  announce  a  further  REDUCTION  OF  PRICES 
this  season  on  many  leading  styles,  rendered  possible  by  io* 
creased  facilities  for  manufacture. 

The  Cabinet  Organs  of  this  Company  are  of  snch  uoiveriBal 
reputation  that  few  will  need  further  assuranoe  that  they  are 
th€  but  inttrumenU  of  their  elau  made^  in  Europe  or  America. 

A  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  with  full  informa- 
tion, is  ready,  and  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  one  sending 
bis  address  to  the  Maaon  and  .HantUn  Organ  Company, 
IM  Tremont  Street,  Boston^  or  696  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  ONLY  UDY'S  BOOK. 

GODEY'S  LADY'S  BOOK.. 

FubllBhed  hj'L.A.  GODET  for  41  Yeara. 

14  Fine  Steel  Engravings  Erery  Tear. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  COLORED  FASHION  PLATES. 

Wood  ICngravinga  of  Faahiona,  and  of  every  artiole 

uaefiil  to  a  Iiady.    Mod41  Gk>tHgea»  Prawins 
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V6L  IV.  — DXOBMBXB,  1870.  — No.  XLVZIL 

THE   FORTUNE-TELLER. 

BY  M.  D.  8. 


CHARACTERS. 

General  Werner  ;  Captain  Ermakn  ;  Lieu- 
tenant M&HLER  ;  Hans,  waiter  at  the  Adler 
(Clownish)  ;  Fritz,  servant  to  General  Werner 
(Dandy)  ;  Helena,  daughter  of  the  General; 
Carlina,  or  Carl,  daughter  of  General  Werner^ 
and  Captain  Ermann's  page ;  Franco  and  Lin- 
i>A,  gypsies. 

Scene  L 

Forest;  near  sunset;  gypsy  camp;  men  and 
women  in  the  background,  variously  employed. 
In  the  foreground  sits  an  old  gypsy  asleep,  sur- 
roonded  by  young  men  and  girls.  They  sing. 
Franco  sings  the  solo,  while  the  others  dance 
wildly,  with  many  gestures.  Then  all  stand 
still,  and  join  in  the  chorus.  Then  dance  again 
daring  the  solo.     Franco  sings :  — 


i 


* 


GTPST  CAROL. 


££ 


L  In  the  oak  wood  deep, 


»p,  Where 


1 — I- 


the  eohoes  sleep, 


the  en 


t 


■^-^-N— --fr-- 


liU     the  gyp  -  sy     oho  -  rus  bzeak,      Like   the 


F-l: r- 


a=^sS3 


gay   birds   we,  •Ror-ing  wild   and   free,  With  our 


:^ 


^^J^PES: 


■ongs  the      tree  -  top   shake;  Ita     la 

VouIV.— No.  48.  34 


la-  e-Q,Zrala    la-u,  Tra  la  la  -  e  •n^Trala 


la  -    e-n,  Trala      la  -  e-u,  Tra  la    la-u. 

<*Iik6  the  gay  birds  we, 
Roving  ^Id  and  free, 
Choose  our  nest  in  the  forest  lone; 
OurbedshaUbe 
'Neath  the  broad  oak-tree, 
And  our  pillow  the  moss-eovered  stone. 

Thk  la,  etc 

X  Like  the  wUd  deer  fleet, 
Like  the  wiU  rose  iweet, 
Is  the  dark-browed  gype j  maid ; 
We  eing  to  bar  praise 
In  onr  gypsy  Uys, 
Tint  resound  through  the  forest  ifasde. 

Tra  k,ete. 

«<WeHTebuttoroam, 

All  land  is  our  home, 

Where  the  warm  sun  pom  his  H^t; 

No  man  do  we  harm 

mi  he  raiee  his  arm 

To  strike  at  the  gypsy's  right. 

lYa  k,"eto. 

Gypsies  all  join  in  singing  the  last  Terse,  with 
passionate  gestures.  As  they  finish  they  all  join 
hands,  and  dance  round  the  old  gypsy,  with  wild 
shouts  and  laughter. 
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The  Fortune-teller. 


[Deo8mb«i^ 


Ml  Gypty  (looking  up).  ^  Now,  children,  it 
18  time  to  acatter.  Fntnoo  and  Linda  may  go  and 
tell  fortunes  at  the  inn.  Blanche  and  Orta,  put 
on  your  ragged  hoods  and  cloaks,  and  go  to  ask 
charity  at  the  shops ;  and  the  rest  of  you  may 
hide  ahout  among  the  fiirm- houses,  but  don't 
come  in  each  other's  way.  Be  quiet,  be  courte- 
ous. Do  kindne.*«8  whenever  you  have  opportu- 
nity, and  make  all  the  friends  you  can.  Use  no 
violence  unless  you  are  assaulted,  and  when  you 
cannot  otherwise  escape.     Go,  then." 

Scene  II. 

Room  at  the  Adler.     Gay  music  without 

EnUr  Fbahco  ami  Likda,  dandng  to  muMc 

Franco.     ^  Hush,  Linda  1  they  will  hear  ns.** 

Linda,  **  0,  no  danger !  they  are  all  out  on  the 
piazza,  watching  the  soldiers  come  up." 

Franco  (looking  about).  ^  Now,  where  shall 
I  hide  ?  " 

Linda,  *<  Not  in  a  dusty  place,  where  you 
will  be  obliged  to  sneezo." 

[They  rvn  abotO,  amdpup  everyigkerB. 

Franco.  ^  1  tliiuk  behind  this  8o£a  will  be  the 
best  place.** 

Linda.  ^  Suppose  one  of  them  should  drop  a 
piece  of  money,  and  it  should  roll  under  there, 
and  they  should  go  to  look  for  it" 

Franco.  *^  I  should  bring  it  out  and  give  it  to 
tliem,  and  say,  ^  Here  is  your  money,  sir.  I  was 
just  looking  for  my  cap.'  " 

lAnda.  ^  No  fear  of  you.  It  is  all  owing  to 
your  assistance  that  I  am  the  best  fortune-teller 
in  the  country.  Now,  keep  quiet,  and  listen  well." 

[ExU. 

E^UT  CAPTAHf,  LiBUTBNAKT,  Omd  PaOB. 

Lieut     <"  Thank  heaven ! " 

CapL     **  Amen  I  but  for  what  in  particular  ?  " 

Lieut  *^  That  the  war  is  over !  that  peace  is 
established,  and  that  we  are  so  fiir  on  our  way  to 
home  and  Helena." 

Ocqat  **  I  prefer  peace  to  war,  and  am  glad 
to  return  home,  though  I  have  no  lady-love  to 
greet  me  there."  (Linda  appears,  looking  in  at 
the  door).  **  I  have  no  one  in  the  world  dearer 
to  me  than  my  old  mother,  and  this  little  page 
(pats  Carl  on  the  head),  who,  though  he  is  a 
great  coward,  and  trembles  at  the  sound  of  the 
cannon,  is  a  kind  and  &ithfu]  boy  to  me." 

Lieut  «/  like  your  little  page,  too,  because 
he  was  so  kind  to  me  when  I  was  wounded ;  and 
because  he  so  strikingly  resembles  Carlina,  the 
young  sister  of  my  fianci^"  [CiiW  temi  <iwrry. 

Oapt  •*  Ah,  yes  I  that  pretty  little  girl  —  I 
remember  to  have  seen  her.  Have  they  yet  no 
news  from  her?" 


0, 


Lieut  ^None,  whatever;  they  are  still  in 
great  distress  on  her  account  I  have  promised 
Helena  that,  immediately  after  our  marriage,  we 
will  go  in  search  of  her.  But  come,  let  us  go 
and  look  to  our  quarters." 

Capt     *'  Carl  1  stay  till  we  return."       ^ExenL 

Carl  ^  0  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  sure  the 
Lieutenant  has  discovered  me*  He  shall  not  ex- 
pose me  to  the  Captain."  (Linda  is  peeping  in  at 
the  door.)  '^  I  will  tell  my  master  myself^  and 
throw  myself  upon  his  mercy.  Perhaps  he  will 
still  love  me,  when  he  finds  I  am  only  Carlina." 
(Linda  raps.)     "  Come  in." 

Linda  (humbly).  "Will  the  young  gentle- 
man please  to  have  hb  fortune  told  ?  " 

OarL  **  No,  gypsy.  I  don't  believe  in  for- 
tune-telling ;  but  here's  money  for  you.  I  like 
your  good-natured  fiEU»." 

Linda.  "  Thank  you,  sir ;  but  please  let  ne 
tell  your  fortune ;  youll  find  it  will  oome  true.' 

OarL      '•Very    well,    then;    you    may    try.' 

(Holds  out  hb  hand.) 

[LnfDA  taking  it  and  looking  at  it^  KJU  ip  Aer  cyst  to 
and  burtU  into  a  cheery  tough, 

OarL     ••  What  now  ?  " 

Linda.     **  O,  what  a  beautiful  little  hand ! 
what  a  happy  fortune ! " 

CarL     «*  Tell  it,  then." 

Linda  (slowly).   "  Let  me  see ;  yon  have  been 

to  the  war ;  you  have  a  kind  master ;  you  love 

him  tenderly ;  you  nursed  him  kindly  when  be 

was  wounded ;  you  are  not  brave ;  yon  tremble 

at  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  and  dislike  the  smeD 

of  powder ;  but  you  are  very  good  and  gentle, 

and  by  and  by  your  master  will  &11  in  love  with 

you,  and  marry  you." 

[Carl  tlart*  baek^  and  eoven  ki$  face  wi!k  hk  hani».  Loda 
dope  her  handt,  iaught  hearttly^  daneea  romtdkim^  imijiiMij; 
her  Jingen  Uke  oaitaiiete,  and  tinging. 

Oari  (recovering).  "  Gypsy  !  how  did  yoa 
find  that  out  ?  " 

Linda.  *^  Didn't  I  read  it  all  in  your  beanti- 
ful  little  hand  ?" 

CarL  ^  Incredible  I  but  now,  good  gypsy,  yon 
have  my  secret ;  will  you  help  me  in  my  diffi- 
culty?" 

Linda.    ^  With  all  my  heart,  sweet  Carlina.* 

CarL  ^  What  I  you  know  my  name,  too  I  IH 
give  you  all  my  money,  if  you  will  help  me." 

Linda.  ^  Not  for  money,  but  .for  love.  I  and 
my  brother  Franco  will  help  you*  I  will  see 
you  again." 

[Rmn»  and  a*  Caftaih  and  LiEirrKHAvr  artr. 

CapL  '^Nioe  quarters  our  old  hosteaa  hai 
prepared  for  us." 
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Lieyt    ^  Yes.     I  hope  the  sapper  may  be  as 
good,  for  I  am  ravenously  hungry." 

Waiier.     «'Will    the  gentlemen  walk   out  to 

sapper  ?  "  [ExemU  oimm, 

Btter  LiKDA.    Franco  comes  from  behind  tke  tofa. 
Franco,     '^Now,  Linda,  yon    see   how  it   is. 
This  page  is   the  youngest  sister  who  has  run 
away." 
Linda.     "  Yes,  I  think  so,  really.** 
Franco.     "  To  be  sure.     And  now,  Linda,  I'll 
tell  you  how  we  will  plan  it    First,  you  will  tell 
the  gentlemen's  fortunes  when  tliey  oome  in  from 
supper.    Then  you  must  see  the  page,  and  tell 
him  to  tell  his  master  that  he  is  the  twin  brother 
of  the  missing    young   girl.      That   his    father 
thinks  he  is  still  at  a  distant  school.     That  his 
sister  knows  he  has  run  away,  and  will  not  be- 
tray him  to  her  father,  but  has  probably  gone  in 
search  of  him  herself.     He  must  make  the  Cap- 
tain promise  not  to  tell  the  Lieutenant  of  this, 
bat  ask  him  to  help  her  search  for  her  sister.** 
Linda.     "  Well  then,  what  next  ?  ** 
Franco.     *^  Then    you  must  take  her  away, 
and  lend  her   your  nun's  dress,  and  she  must 
come  to  the  Captain  to  inquire  if  he  has  seen 
anything  of  her  brother." 

Linda  (dapping  her  hands).     "Oil  under- 
stand it  all  now  I  '*         [Mutie  without ;  they  dance  gaify. 
Franco.     **  Hush  I   Linda,  somebody  is  com- 
ing.       [As  Waiter  comes  in.  Franco  drops  behind  the  sofa. 
Waiter  (to  Linda).     '^  Hullo  I    what  business 
have  you  here  ?  ** 

Linda  (with  a  courtesey).  **  Please,  sir,  I  came 
to  tell  the  gentlemen's  fortunes.** 

Waiter.  "  You  are  come  to  steal.  Off  with 
you,  I  say.'* 

Linda.  *«  Please,  sir,  there's  nothing  here  to 
steal ;  but  I'll  tell  you  a  beautiful  fortune,  sir.** 

Waiter.  "  Will  you  ?  You  shall,  then.  You 
are  a  nice  looking  girl ;  how  much  shall  I  pay 
you  for  it  ?  ** 

Linda.  "No  money,  sir.  I  will  do  it  for  the 
sake  of  your  handsome  face,  and  your  kindness 
to  a  poor  gypsy  girl.** 

Waiter.  "So  you  shall,  and  FU  stand  your 
friend  for  it** 

[LiiTDA  looh  at  kis  hand,  and  sighs  deqdy. 
Waiter.     *  Well,   then,  be  quick,  before  any 
one  rings  the  bell  for  me.** 

Linda.  "  There's  a  beautiful  lady  in  a  very 
{rand  castle,  who  loves  you  dearly.  She  cannot 
toll  you  so  now,  because  you  are  only  a  servant 
But  by  and  by  you  will  be  a  handsome  gentle- 
nan.  You  will  be  kind  to  the  poor  gypsies,  and 
me  and  another  of  them  will  help  you,  and  they 


will  carry  fine  stories  of  you  to  the  lady ;  and, 
after  a  while,  you  will  marry  her,  and  live  in  the 
grand  castle.'* 

[Waiter  chps  his  hamh,  and  goes  of  in  a  riokms  dance, 
Linda  imitates  him. 

Enter  Captain,  LiscrrKNAivT,  and  Carl. 
[Linda  drops  behind  the  door,  and  then  runs  ont  unseen, 
folbwed  by  Waiter. 

C€q}t  "That  boy  seems  to  be  economizing 
his  leisure  to  practice  his  dancing  steps." 

Lieut,  "  He  must  have  taken  lessons  of  the 
bear  in  the  garden.  Now  I  am  going  to  write 
to  Helena  to  inform  her  of  my  return ;  and  shall 
I  tell  her  that  I  will  bring  you  with  me  ?  '* 

Capt.  "  Yes.  It  will  be  on  my  way  to  see 
my  mother.**  [A  rap  at  the  door, 

Lieut.     "  Come  in.** 

Enter  Linda. 

.  Linda.  "  Will  the  gentlemen  permit  mo  to 
tell  their  fortunes  ?  ** 

Capt.  "  Yes.  I  have  nothing  to  do,  you  may 
tell  mine.** 

Linda  (looking  at  his  hnnd).  "You  are  a 
brave  officer.  You  have  no  lady-love.  You  shall 
have  one  before  to-morrow,  —  one  who  has  loved 
you  long.    Within  a  week  you  shall  be  married.** 

[Att  laugh  heartily, 

Lieut.     "Bravo!  bravo!** 

Capt.     "  Here  is  a  thaler  for  that** 

Linda.  "  Thank  you,  sir.**  (To  Lieutenant) 
"  And  now,  sir.**  (He  gives  his  hand.)  "  You  have 
been  in  the  war.  You  were  wounded.  Some  one 
nursed  you  tenderly.  You  have  a  lady-love. 
Soon  you  will  be  married  to  her,  and  live  very 
happily.** 

LietU.  "You  little  witch!  you  must  have 
been  listening  at  the  key-hole.** 

Linda  (grieved  and  (fended).  "  Me,  sir !  lis- 
ten at  a  key-hole !  '* 

Lieut.  "Well,  well.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Here  is  some  money.'*  (Suddenly  catching  Carl 
by  the  arm.)  "  Now  you  shall  tell  this  boy's 
fortune." 

Carl  (shrinking  back).    "  O  no  !  no,  indeed ! " 

Linda  (assuring  him  by  a  look).  "Young 
gentleman,  the  poor  gypsy  girl  can  do  you  no 
harm." 

Carl  (giving  the  hand.)  "Well,  then,  don't 
give  me  a  bad  fortune.** 

Linda.  "No  bad  fortune  could  oome  to  so 
sweet  a  face.**  (Studies  the  hand).  "  You  have 
some  secret  sorrow.  You  are  afraid  of  every- 
thing, —  of  swords,  and  guns,  and  all  danger." 

[Captain  and  LiEirrBNANT  laugh  heartUy,    Carl  covers 
his  face  vnth  the  other  hand. 
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CapL  ^  Stop,  gypsy  I  you  are  not  going  to 
tease  my  good  boy." 

Linda,  *"  Sir,  I  will  not."  (Looks  at  the  hand.) 
"  You  are  very  honest  and  truthful.  You  love 
your  mnster  more  than  you  will  ever  love  any 
woman  ;  and  though  you  are  not  brave,  yet  for 
him  you  would  cheerfully  die." 

Capt.    (agitated).      ^  You    have   spoken   the 

blessed  truth  this  time,  I  believe." 

[Carl  nodt  aueni^  but  coven  kit  face  wiih  hit  handker- 
chief, midtDeept, 

Linda.  •*  You  will  never  leave  your  master, 
.but  will  go  with  him  to  his  home,  and  serve  him 
fiiithfully  all  your  life." 

Oarl  (joyfully).  "0»  thank  you,  good  gypsy, 
thank  you !     You  shall  have  all  my  money." 

Capl.  ^  No,  Carl,  let  me  pay  her.  lliat  is 
as  grateful  intelligence  to  me  as  to  yourself,  sup- 
posing it  were  true." 

Linda.  *<  It  tt  true,  sir,  and  so  you  will  find 
it     1  wish  you  each  a  thousand  blessings." 

[Rum  out,  mating  a  guarded  dgn  to  Carl  to  foBouu 

OapL  ''Ah,  I  am  afraid  she  is  the  one  to 
rule  my  fate  ;  she  is  really  perfectly  charming." 

CarL  "  Dear  sir,  don't  think  of  her.  She  is 
only  a  gypsy  girl,  an  J  no  doubt  she  has  some 
brown  gypsy  lover  ready  to  fight  you." 

Oc^L  "  No  doubt,  no  doubt  I  Well,  I  must 
apprise  my  mother  of  my  coming.  I  think  I  will 
write  here.  Carl,  you  may  have  an  hour  or  two 
to  yourself,  if  you  wish  it." 

CarL     « Thank    you,  sir." 
[Takee  hit  cap  and  goe$  out  T&Axco  tiealt  out  after  him, 


Lieut     "  I  must  write  a  letter,  too."  [Exit 

CapL  (alone ;  writes  some  time ;  then  speaks). 
«  Poor  old  mother  I  how  glad  she'll  be  to  see  her 
only  friend  again  I  I  wish  I  had  a  good,  pretty 
young  wife  to  tako  home  to  her,  —  one  as  gentle 
and  quiet  as  Carl.  This  Bohemian  I  Bah  !  she 
is  only  a  gypsy,  and  she  has  a  lover.  No,  no ! 
Carl  shall  stay  with  me,  and  I'll  have  no  wife." 
(Looks  up,  and  sees  Carl  standing  with  his  cap  in 
his  hand.)  "So  you  shall,  Carlomein.  What 
have  you  to  say  to  me  ?" 

CarL  "  Sir,  if  I  do  not  interrupt  you,  I  want 
to  tell  you  something.  Please  do  not  tell  the 
Lieutenant." 

Cc^     «  I  will  not  tell  him." 

CarL  *^  Sir,  his  lady  is  my  own  sister  He- 
lena." 

Cape.     "  Possible  I " 

CarL  "Yes,  sir.  And  that  young  Carlina 
who  has  run  away  is  of  the  same  age  as  myself; 
she  looks  exactly  like  me ;  she  loves  me  as  her 


own  soul,  and  probably  knows  that  I  have  run 
away  from  school.     She  does  not  betray  me  to     i 
my  father,  but  she  will  search  for  me  till  she  finds 
me.     Will  you  help  me  to  seek  her  ?  " 

Capt  (takes  his  hand).  "Why,  certamly! 
certainly  will  1 1  Did  I  not  see  her  the  evening 
I  passed  at  your  father's  house  ?  " 

CarL  "  Yes,  sir ;  she  sat  away  in  a  comer, 
with  me." 

Capt     "  I  recollect  seeing  her,  but  not  you." 

CarL  "  But  I  saw  you,  sir,  and  I  resolved  to 
follow  you  to  the  war.  And  Carlina !  O,  how 
she  admired  you,  sir!  She  said  she  would  like 
to  go  over  the  world  with  you  —  all  for  love." 

Capt  "  Did  she !  did  she  1  and  she  ia  like 
yon,  and  she  is  the  Lady  Helena's  sbter  I  Uy 
boy,  we'll  find  her  ! " 

CarL  "  Thank  you,  sir.  Now,  if  you  please^ 
I  will  take  my  walk,  while  you  write  your  let- 
ter." [BnnteuL 

[Captaim  waDbt  aboui  a  wliZe,  and  then  i  itnmu  kit  mrO' 
ing.    Hap  at  the  door. 

Capt     "  Come  in." 

Waiter.     ^  A  young  lady  wishes  to  see  yoo-' 
Capt    (amazed).      "Donner   und   blitzenl  a 
young  lady  I " 

Waiter.     "  I  think  she  is  a  nun,  sir  1 " 
Capt     «  Well,  let  her  come  in." 

[Eaat  Haxs,  ike  waiier. 

"  Who  can  she  be  !  I  wish  she  might  be  the 
young  Carlina." 

£nter  Carluta. 

Carlina.  "  Have  I  the  honor  to  address  Oqi- 
tain  Erinann  ?  " 

Capt.     "  My  name  is  Ermann." 

Carlina.  "  Excuse  me,  sir ;  I  have  heard  you 
have  with  you  a  boy  named  Carl,  who  —  who  — 
who  resembles  me." 

Cc^t.     "  Are  you  his  sister  Carlina  ?  ** 

Carlina.  "I  am  Carlina;  where  is  my  dear- 
est Carf?" 

Capi.  "  He  has  just  gone  for  a  short  walk. 
Sit  down,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  wait  a  litile : 
meanwhile  I  will  call  Lieutenant  Muhler,  the  be- 
trothed of  your  sister." 

Carlina.  "  O  I  please  do  not,  sir  !  Iiet  me 
only  see  my  dear  Carl  I " 

Capt  "  But  wouldn't  you  like  to  see  Lieu- 
tenant Mtihler?" 

Carlina  (agitated).  "Yes  sir  —  yes,  sir  — 
but  not  now ;  only  let  me '  see  Carl.  I  cannot 
wait  any  longer;  please  send  him  to  see  meat 
once ;  here  is  my  address."  (Gives  a  card.) 
"  Farewell,  sir."  [EmSl 

Capt    (alone.)     ^How  straoge  she  wiH  va 
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see  Lieutenant  Mtihler !  and  Carl  does  not  wish 
the  Lieutenant  to  know  about  kirn.  Something  is 
wrong.  I  caiiuot  comprehend  it.  Why  was  not 
Helena's  brother* ever  mentioned  to  me  before? 
Something  wrong." 

Enter  Carl, 

Carl  '*  O,  what  a  fine  place !  and  such  a 
pleasant  walk  as  I  have  had  ! " 

Capt  "  Carl,  my  boy,  somebody  has  called  to 
Bee  you." 

Carl     "Me,  sir  I" 

CapL  "Yes.  A  lady.  Now,  don't  feint. 
Here,  drink  some  water.     Steady,  now." 

Carl  (faintly).     "  Who  was  it,  sir  ?  " 

Capt  "  Steady,  now  I  There  I  It  was  your 
sister  Carlina,  the  image  of  yourself.  Come 
with  me  to  find  her."  [7%  rtuh  out. 

Franco  peeps  in ;  comes  and  reads  the  Caftaim*s  tetter^  then 
hides  behind  the  sofa.  Waiter  comes  in  reith  a  dusting^nttshf 
and  begins  to  dust.    Stops  to  read  the  Utter,     Beads  — 

Waiter,  "  *  My  dearest  mother,  your  soldier- 
boy  is  coming  back  to  you  * "  —  (Speaks).  "  O, 
how  I  wis^h  I  was  a  soldier  I  Wouldn't  I  charm 
the  beautiful  lady  in  the  grand  castle  I  I  shall 
be  the  friend  of  all  the  gypsies.  I  stole  a  sausage 
this  evening  for  that  pretty  girl  that  told  my  for- 
tune. I  might  be  a  soldier.  Let  me  see."  (Picks 
up  his  brush.)  "  Forward  !  March !  Stop  ! 
Halt ! "  (Goes  through  the  exercise  all  wrong. 
Franco  meanwhile  grinning,  unseen  by  waiter. 
Lmda  peeping  in  at  the  door.  Waiter  hears  some 
one  coming,  and  is  rushing  out  as  Linda  enters.) 

Idnda.  "  Pray,  good  Hans,  give  me  a  pie  for 
my  little  supper,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  the  beau- 
tiful lady  said  about  you  last  week." 

[  Whi^Mrs  in  his  ear, 

Hans.  "  Did  she,  now  ?  truly  ?  I'll  give  you 
a  roast  fowl"  [Exewu, 

Enter  LiEDTEKAirr. 

Lteut  «  What !  all  gone  !  the  Captain's  let- 
ter left  open  for  every  one  in  the  house  to  read. 
I  will  at  least  guard  it  till  his  return."  (Walks 
about)  "  This  gentle  little  Carl !  Yes,  I  am 
sore !    How  he  shrinks  from  my  glance." 

[Franco  creeps  owl  and  steals  his  handkerchief, 

LietU.  (continues).  "  How  he  shuns  me ! 
Yes  I  I  am  sure  it  is  Carlina,"  [Rings  the  beU. 

Enter  Hans. 

LietU.     "  Where  is  Captain  Ermann  ?  " 

ffans,  "  He  has  gone  out  with  his  little  boy. 
There  was  a  lady  in  black  to  see  him.  I  heard 
her  say  her  name  was  Carlina.  Maybe  you 
know  her." 

Lieyt.     "You  may  go."  [ExU  Waiter. 


Enter  Captain. 

Lieut.  "  Well,  Captain,  so  you've  found  my 
lady's  sister,  Carlina." 

Capt.  (amazed).     "What!" 

LietU.  "  And  where  is  she  ?  and  where  is 
Carl?" 

Capt  "  She  came  to  see  Carl,  and  he  was 
out" 

Lieut.     "  Ah  I  what  then  ?  " 

CapL  "  I  took  him  to  see  /ler,  and  she  was 
out." 

LietU.     "  And  what  next  ?  " 

Capt.     "  I  left  him  waiting  for  her." 

Lieut.  "Then  you  did  not  see  them  to- 
gether ?  " 

Capt,     "  No,  I  did  not" 

Lieut.     "  And  never  will.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

Capt.     "  And  pray,  sir,  why  not  ?  " 

Lieut.  "  Because  there  is  but  one  of  them, 
and  that  is  Carlina." 

Capt.  "  Possible  !  but  where  is  the  brother  ? 
The  twin  of  Carlina?" 

LietU.  "  He  died  in  infancy.  This  poor  young 
girl  has  followed  you  all  for  love." 

Capt.  "Bless  her!  bless  her  I  Can  it  be 
so?" 

"  LietU.     "  Ask  her  yourself,  here  she  comes." 

Carl  (running  in^.  O !  I  have  seen  my  dar- 
ling   Carlina." 

[Sees  Liedtenant,  and  starts  back. 

Lieut.  "  0,  have  you  found  her  !  Take  me 
to  her  at  once,  I  beg  of  you." 

Carl    (confused).     "  I  cannot  now." 

CapL  "  Let  me  see  her,  my  dear  CarL  I  have 
fallen  in  love  with  her ;  and  if  she  will  consent, 
I  will  marry  her  to-morrow,  and  be  the  happiest 
man  in  the  country." 

LietU,  (taking  Carl's  hand,  and  leading  him  to 
the  Captain).  "  Let  me  present  her  to  you." 
(CaptAin  extends  his  arms  to  her,  and  the  cur- 
tain fells). 

Scene  HI. 

A  library  at  Greneral  Werner's.     Helena  and 
her  father. 

IleL  "Dear  father,  you  must  not  grieve 
about  'Lina.  I  am  reading  over  her  farewell  let- 
ter, and  she  speaks  so  confidently  of  returning 
soon,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  her  at 
any  time." 

Gen.  (sighs  deeply).  "  I  wish  she  might  soon 
return. 

Enter  Fritz. 

Fritz.  "  Sir,  there  are  two  strange  people 
who  wish  to  speak  to  you." 
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Gen,     « I  will  see  them." 

[FuTZ  withdram^  <md  reAcnu  UfUk  Fbakco  wnd  LiifDA. 

Linda,  ^^PleasOi  sir,  let  me  tell  your  for- 
tuue?" 

Gen.  (looking  atteutively  at  her  before  an- 
Bwering).  '^  Really,  I  will,  for  the  pleasure  of 
looking  at  you  meanwhile ;  we  don't  often  see 
such  a  happy  young  face** 

Linda  (studies  the  hand).  <^  There  is  a 
heavy  trouble  on  your  heart,  sir ;  you  have 
borne  it  a  long  time ;  this  night  the  sorrow  shall 
be  removed,  —  you  shall  be  perfectly  happy 
again." 

Gen,  ^  Why  I  that  is  worth  a  piece  of  sil- 
ver, whether  it  is  true  or  not." 

Linda.  ^  Thank  yon,  sir.  And  now,  young 
lady."  (Helena  gives  her  her  hand,  which  she 
brings  nearer  to  the  light,  and  studies  carefully.) 
"•  Lady,  a  brave  young  soldier  is  coming,  who 
will  make  you  his  bride.  He  has  been  in  the 
battle,  stricken  down,  and  wounded  nigh  unto 
death ;  but  the  sight  of  you,  and  your  love,  will 
compensate  him  for  all  his  sufferings."  (Helena 
bursts  into  tears.  General  gives  gypsy  another 
piece  of  money,  and  rings  bell.  Fritz  instantly 
presents  himself.) 

Gen.  '*  Take  these  young  people  down-stairs, 
and  give  them  a  good  supper."  (The  General 
turns  to  comfort  Helena,  while  Fritz  leads  out 
Linda,  Franco  following,  when  he  has  abstracted 
the  Generars  handkerchief.  Reenter  Fritz  with 
letter,  which  he  gives  to  the  General.) 

Gen.   **  From  the  Lieutenant." 

[Qpeiu  it,  and  ghu  on  mdomm  to  Ait  dcmghier.      Theg 
rtad  the  ktten. 

Helena    (springing   up).      ''O,  fiither !  be  is 

coming  today,  and  will  bring  with  him  Cnptain 

Ermann  and  his  bride.     Let  me  go  to  prepare 

for  them.  [ExU  Hklbha. 

[Gbnxkal  tU$  dowm,  and rttU  kit  keadt^xm  hi*  kamL 

Gen.     "  Will   this  heavy  sorrow  be  removed  ? 
Only  can  it  by  the  return  of  my  lost  child." 
Enter  Frttz. 

Fritz.  **  Please,  sir,  I  am  afraid  these  gypsies 
are  very  dangerous  people;  the  boy  has  your 
handkerchief  hanging  out  of  his  pocket." 

Gen.  ^  Well,  get  them  away  as  soon  as  yon 
can." 

Fritz.     « Yes,  sir.  [Gcmg. 

Gen.  ^  Stop,  Fritz  I  yon  have  my  handker- 
chief hanging  at  your  back." 

Fritz.  "  O !  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  it  must 
have  been  the  gypsy  that  did  it." 

ITakeiofikekandkerekUfandgkimUtoUU  GmeroL 


Gen.  (laughing).  ^  No  doubt ;  but  send  them 
away  at  once." 

IVitz.     ^  With  the  eztremest  pleasure,  sir." 

Enter  Helbma. 

HeL     ^  All  is  ready  for  our  friends.     I  have 

arranged  a  little  supper,  and  (looking  oat  of  the 

window)  O,  here  they  are ! " 

[Runt  qff/oOowed  bg  Gksksal. 

Enter  Franco  whittSng  and  dandng.  LucDA/oOewMg.  Tk«y 
run  about,  peep  into  everything,  then  hide  themeetree,  Emter 
Gbnkral,  leading  Ca&luia  veiled.  Captain,  Lieutexaxt, 
and  Hklbna  following. 

Gen.  *^  Madame  £rmann,  I  am  delighted  that 
you  honor  us  with  your  company ;  let  me  place 
you  on  the  sofa." 

HeL  "  Madame  Ermann,  allow  me  to  remoie 
your  hat."     (Lifts  the  veil.) 

HeL  ''OI  'Lina!  Sister!  O,  fiuher,  it's 
•Lina ! " 

Gen.  <"  What  I  my  lost  child  ! "  (Holds  her 
to  his  heart)  '^  Is  it  possible  !  "  (Franco  and 
Linda  come  out  and  dance  unnoticed  behind  then 
all.)  ^  That  was  true  which  Uie  good  Hitle  gypsy 
told  me.  I  wish  they  were  here  to  wiinesi 
the  fulfillment  of  their  prophecy.  O,  here  they 
are  ! "  (Perceiving  Franco  and  Linda  standing 
demurely  beside  him.) 

CapL  *' WhatI  my  little  gypsy — and  her 
lover,  to  be  sure.  Well,  I  wish  them  as  muck 
happiness  as  tliey  have  truly  predicted  for  me." 

CarUna  (springs  forward,  and  tliroirs  her 
arms  around  Linda,  exclaiming).  *^  O,  my  good 
fieury  1  it  was  you  who  counseled  me  and  assisted 
me  in  my  difficulties  !  And  now  you  must  come 
to  live  with  me :  you  and  your  lover." 

Linda  (laughing).  ^  O,  thank  jon  kindly, 
young  lady,  but  Franco  and  I  cannot  breathe 
long  away  from  the  forest" 

Franco.  **  No,  madame  ;  we  thank  yoo,  hot 
we  can  live  no  life  but  the  roving  life  to  whicb 
we  were  bom." 

Carlina.  ''Then  you  must  let  ua  be  your 
friends ;  and  come  to  us  if  you  are  in  trouble,  or 
send  me  this  ring  if  yon  cannot  oome. 

Linda  (taking  it,  and  kissing  her  hand). 
^  Thank  you«  thank  you !  and  so  I  wilL" 

Franco  (reverentially  kissing  her  hand). 
*^  Thank  yon,  madame ! 

[Franco  and  Undn  withdraw  to  one  «Mie,  anitm^ 
OYPSr  HOMB  SONO. 
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«( The  convent  rears  its  tnsauve  tow*r 
To  heaven  all  io  vain; 
The  wandering  eye,  the  weary  heart, 

Its  sacred  rest  pro&ne; 
Within  the  old  cathedral  wood 

A  Idndly  preaenoe  thrills, 
A  voice  is  in  the  waving  pines, 
An  echo  from  the  hUls. 

Tra  V  etc 

AU.     "Bravol    Bravo!*' 

Gen,  ^'They  shall  at  least  stay,  and  share 
our  hospitality  to-night." 

LindcL  '*And  if  you  please,  sir,  we  will 
ting  and  danoe  for  you  afler  supper." 

Dranco  (to  Lieutenant,  who  is  standing  by 
Helena).  **  I  believe,  sir,  this  is  your  handker- 
chief which  I  have  found." 

IdetU.  (regarding  it  rather  suspiciously  at  a 
distance).     "  You  may  keep  it,  my  boy." 

Franco,  "Thank  you,  sir.  (He  leads  Linda 
forward  to  the  audience.)  "If  there  are  any 
persons  here  who  would  like  to  have  their  for- 
tunes told,  or  their  handkerchiefs  found,  the  poor 
gypsies  are  entirely  at  their  service." 

Grand  Tableau,  including  Fbitz,  who  has 
been  peeping  in  at  the  door.  [Curtain  faUs, 


THE   HOUSE  THAT  JOHN   BUILT. 

BY  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON. 

vm. 


THE  HOUSE. 

It  was  very  evident  to  Mr.  Tabb,  when  he 
ibtind  that  Big  Tom  had  undoubtedly  crossed  the 
Ohio,  that  the  man  had  planned  the  robbery 
some  time  before,  and  had  had  a  canoe  here  in 
readiness  for  his  escape.  The  question  now  to 
be  decided  was,  which  way  did  he  go  when  he 
reached  the  Virginia  shore  ?  Mr.  Tabb's  opin- 
ion was  that  he  would  strike  for  Pittsburg,  be- 
cause from  tliere  he  could  readily  be  conveyed  to 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  where  he  would  be 
comparatively  safe  from  pursuit  or  detection.  If 
he  went  South,  he  could  not  go  by  the  river,  for 
he  was  well  known  along  the  Ohio,  and  many  a 
barge  would  bring  tidings  of  his  misdeeds ;  and 
escape  through  the  woods  to  the  south  would  be 
very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  char- 
acter of  the  country,  and  the  fact  of  the  streams 
running  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  thus  giving 
lum  very  little  chance  of  water  traveL     But  if 


he  went  to  Pittsburg,  he  need  but  traverse  a  sec- 
tion not  forty  miles  in  width,  when  he  would 
strike  the  west  fork  of  the  Monongahela.  Here 
he  C()uld  buy  or  steal  a  canoe  from  some  of  the 
settlers  or  Indians,  and  go  with  the  current  di- 
rectly to  Fort  Pitt,  as  it  was  still  called  by  many 
persons.  This  conclusion,  which  was  to  a  great 
degree  formed  upon  the  information  given  him  by 
Fish-tail,  determined  Mr.  Tabb  to  make  a  great 
effort  to  overtake  the  thief.  So  he  rode  hack  to 
his  house  at  his  utmost  speed,  having  first  de- 
sired the  Indian  to  hasten  to  his  encampment  and 
prepare  a  large  canoe.  When  Mr.  Tabb  reached 
home  he  hurriedly  filled  a  bag  with  horse-feed, 
something  for  hims^elf  and  attendant,  and  a  few 
other  necessaries ;  informed  his  family  that  he 
would  perhaps  be  away  for  two  or  three  days ; 
requested  them  to  urge  the  others  to  continue 
their  researches  in  the  vicinity,  for  he  might  be 
on  the  wrong  track,  and  then  he  rode  away  to 
the  Indian  encampment     The  canoe  was  ready ; 
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two  Indians,  one  of  them,  Fish-tail,  took  the  pad- 
dles ;  Mr.  Tabb  sat  in  the  stern,  and  the  horse 
had  to  swim.  This,  however,  was  not  a  verj  dif- 
ficult performance,  as  the  river  was  very  low. 
When  thej  reached  the  opposite  shore  the  canoe 
was  sent  back,  and  Mr.  Tabb  and  Fish-tail  con- 
tinued up  the  bank,  the  Indian  carefully  scruti- 
nizing the  beach,  to  discover  signs  of  the  landing 
of  a  canoe. 

After  an  hour's  travel  these  signs  were  found* 
Into  the  reeds,  wldch  lined  a  small  creek,  a  canoe 
had  evidently  been  pulled,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  practiced  eye  of  the  Indian  had  led 
him  to  the  spot  where  the  canoe  itself  was  hid- 
den. This  &ct  encouraged  Mr.  Tabb  very  much, 
for  he  now  felt  sure  that  he  was  upon  the  track 
of  Big  Tom;  but  another  discovery  gave  him 
anxiety.  The  dn  box,  empty,  was  found  near  the 
canoe.  The  thief,  evidently  not  wishing  to  hin- 
der himself  with  an  unwieldy  box,  had  emptied 
it  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  had  distributed  its 
contents  about  his  person.  If  Mr.  Tabb  had 
been  certain  that  all  the  papers  would  be  carried 
safety  by  Big  Tom,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
uneasy,  for  he  had  a  lively  hope  of  catching 
him ;  but  he  was  very  fe»irful  that  ttiey  would  be 
thrown  away,  or  lost,  and  no  one  knew  so  well 
as  he  did  the  value  of  those  deeds  to  John.  In 
the  unsettled  state  of  land  claims  in  many  of  the 
Western  States  at  that  time,  it  was  highly  neces- 
sary to  have  positive  proof  of  one's  possession  of 
the  soil  he  called  his  own  ;  and  as  no  one  there- 
abouts owned  a  more  valuable  fiirm  than  that  of 
John's  was  sure  to  become,  it  would  be  very 
disastrous,  perhaps,  if  these  deeds  were  not 
known  to  be  recovered.  But  Mr.  Tabb  did  not 
stop  to  think  all  this  out.  Accompanied  by  Fish- 
tiul,  whom  he  had  hired  to  accompany  him  as 
guide  as  long  as  he  should  be  away,  he  rode  off 
in  a  road  through  the  woods,  which  led  in  an 
easterly  direction.  As  he  rode  he  formed  his 
opinions,  and  made  his  plans.  He  concluded 
very  soon  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
either  to  track  Big  Tom,  or  to  follow  on  his  path 
if  it  were  found,  for  the  latter  had  now  too  great 
a  start  for  them  to  expect  to  come  up  with  him 
in  that  way.  He  must  be  circumvented,  or  lost 
Beasoniug  in  this  way,  Mr.  Tabb  determined  to 
keep  on  in  the  road  in  which  he  now  was,  be- 
cause it  was  a  very  good  one  for  a  common  wood- 
land road,  —  or  portage,  as  they  called  them 
thereabouts,  —  and  because  it  led  directly  to 
Morgantown,  on  the  Monongahela.  This  town 
Big  Tom  must  pass,  and  it  might  be  that  Mr. 
Tabb  would  get  there  first ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he 


would  hear  of  him  if  he  had  gone  past  in  the 
daytime.  But  Mr.  Tabb  calculated  that  if  Big 
Tom  struck  for  the  nearest  part  of  the  West 
Fork,  as  he  probably  would,  that  he  on  horse- 
back, and  the  Indian  with  his  sinewy  legs,  had  a 
very  good  chance  of  reaching  Morgantowa  first. 
They  had  not  travelled  more  than  ten  miles  when 
they  were  obliged  to  stop  for  the  night  The 
weather  was  mild,  and  they  slept  soundly  on  the 
ground  by  a  large  fire,  and  early  in  the  morning 
they  were  off  again.  By  dark  they  were  in  Mor- 
gantown. But  no  one  here  had  seen  a  canoe  pass 
the  town,  and  it  was  impossible  that  Big  Tom 
could  have  got  so  far  on  his  course  as  to  pass 
on  the  previous  night.  That  night  the  Indian 
watched  the  river  in  a  canoe  that  he  procured  in 
the  town,  and  by  earliest  dawn  he  was  relieved 
by  Mr.  Tabb.  But  nothing  could  be  seen  of  a 
canoe  propelled  by  Big  Tom.  Several  of  the 
prineipal  persons  of  the  town,  with  whom  Mr. 
Tabb  consulted  about  the  matter,  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  useless,  and  indeed  ridiculous, 
to  search  for  the  thief  in  a  place  so  distant  from 
the  scene  of  the  crime,  and  to  which  locality 
there  was  no  certainty  that  he  had  fled.  Bat 
Mr.  Tabb  stuck  to  his  own  opinions.  He  believed 
that  the  man  was  bound  for  Pittsburg  and  die 
East,  —  for  here  in  the  West  his  money  would 
be  comparatively  useless,  —  and  he  believed  diat 
he  would  go  to  Pittsburg  by  water,  because,  cir- 
cumstanced as  he  was,  it  was  by  far  the  easiest 
and  most  expeditious  way.  This  opinion  was 
confirmed  about  noon  that  day  by  a  man  who 
came  to  town  from  his  place  on  the  Cheat  River, 
and  who  said  that  he  had  seen  a  person  answer- 
ing exactly  Big  Tom's  description,  pass  his  ftrm 
in  a  canoe  but  an  hour  before.  The  Cheat  River 
is  distant  from  the  Monongahela,  at  Moi^gantown, 
not  more  than  three  or  four  miles,  and  mns  into 
the  former  about  seven  miles  below.  Therefore 
it  was  now  quite  clear  that  if  this  man  in  the 
canoe  was  Big  Tom,  that  he  had  gone  on  shore 
a  little  above  tlie  town,  carried  the  bark  caooe 
over  to  the  Cheat  River,  and  had  then  taken  up 
his  course  again,  thus  avoiding  passing  Morgan- 
town,  where  he  had  acquaintances  by  whom  he 
might  afterwards  be  traced.  Those  who  had 
just  been  advising  Mr.  Tabb  to  return,  and  con- 
tinue the  search  nearer  home,  now  gave  him  very 
different  advice.  They  told  him  that  if  he  would 
ride  at  his  best  speed  to  the  fork  of  the  two  riv- 
ers, he  would  find  a  ford.  Then  he  was  to  keep 
up  the  right  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  on  a  road 
which  led  almost  due  north,  and  which  thus 
avoided  all  the  turnings  of  the  stream  (whick 
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were  considerable,  some  fifteen  miles  below),  mi- 
til  he  struck  the  high-road  to  Wheeling.  Turn- 
ing then  down  to  the  river,  he  would  in  all  prob* 
ability  be  ahead  of  the  thief. 

Mr.  Tabb  determined  to  adopt  this  plan,  but 
he  oould  not  take  Fish-tail  with  him,  for  he  ex- 
pected to  push  his  horse  (for  twenty-five  miles  at 
least)  to  the  utmost  speed  compatible  with  pru- 
dence. But  the  Indian  was  a  fast  paddler  in  a 
canoe,  and  so  he  was  to  descend  the  stream  in  a 
canoe  from  the  town,  and  to  endeavor  to  over- 
take Big  Tom  on  the  water.  If  he  discovered 
him,  however,  he  was  not  to  make  himself  visi- 
ble if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided,  until  the 
Wheeling  road  was  reached.  There  Mr.  Tabb 
hoped  to  be  in  waiting.  But  if  the  latter  should 
not  be  seen  on  the  shore  when  Fish-tail  should 
pass,  the  Indian  (who  knew  the  spot  well)  prom- 
ised to  stick  two  short  rods  into  the  ground,  on 
the  west  side  of  a  great  sycamore-tree  that  stood 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  road  and  tlie  river. 
If  he  had  caught  sight  of  the  thief,  and  was  in 
pursuit,  he  would  stick  up  three  rods. 

This  quickly  arranged,  each  of  the  pursuers 
set  out  at  their  best  speed.  Mr.  Tabb's  horse 
had  been  well  fed,  and  had  rested  half  the  day, 
and  therefore,  as  he  was  a  good  animal,  he 
reached  the  point  where  the  road  crossed  the 
river  an  hour  before  sunset  Mr.  Tabb  immedi- 
ately dismounted,  tied  his  horse  in  a  bit  of  thick 
shrubbery,  and  ran  to  the  sycamore-tree  to  look 
for  the  rods.  But  there  were  none  there.  The 
Indian  had  not  yet  passed. 

For  half  an  hour  Mr.  Tabb  stood  there  on  the 
shore,  anxiously  gazing  up  the  river.  Owing  to 
a  sudden  turn  above,  he  could  not  see  more  than 
a  mile,  and  he  was  afraid  that  darkness  would 
soon  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  at 
all.  At  last,  however,  he  saw  a  canoe  shoot 
around  the  curve  !  Trembling  with  excitement, 
he  cocked  his  pistol,  examined  the  fiint  and  prim- 
ing, and  partially  concealed  himself  behind  tho 
sycamore.     Was  it  the  Indian,  or  the  other  ? 

The  distance  was  still  too  great  to  decide ;  but 
as  he  strained  his  eyes  upon  the  river,  he  saw  an- 
other canoe,  closer  to  the  bank,  glide  around  the 
curve.  Now  he  was  sure  that  the  first  man  was 
Big  Tom.  As  ho  came  swiftly  down  the  very 
centre  of  the  river,  so  as  to  gain  all  the  advan- 
tage of  the  current,  he  was  soon  near  enough  to 
^Ir.  Tabb  for  the  latter  to  recognize  him  per- 
fectly. And  the  Indian  was  now  near  enough  to 
be  very  plainly  seen.  Apparently  desiring  to  get 
as  near  as  possible  to  Big  Tom  at  this  important 
P9inty  he  paddled  very  fast,  and  gained  upon  the 


latter  when  he  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Mr.  Tabb,  when  Big  Tom  turned  around, 
probably  from  a  mere  instinct  of  insecurity,  and 
saw  Fish-tail,  who  for  the  first  time  had  neg- 
lected to  keep  himself  concealed  by  the  curves 
or  the  banks.  When  the  thief  saw  that  he  was 
pursued  by  a  man  who  paddled  faster  than  him- 
self, he  tamed  the  prow  of  his  canoe  toward 
shore,  and  with  all  his  strength  propelled  it  to- 
ward the  road, —  toward  the  very  spot  where 
Mr.  Tabb  was  standing  I  Fish-tail,  seeing  this 
bold  push  for  shore,  where  Big  Tom  would 
probably  either  defend  himself,  or  strike  away 
through  the  woods,  rose  in  his  canoe,  quickly 
fitted  an  arrow  to  his  bow,  and  let  fly  at  the  fu- 
riously paddling  white  man.  But  the  distance 
was  too  great,  and  the  arrow  fell  harmlessly  in 
the  water.  So  Fish-tail  seized  his  paddles  again, 
and  made  his  canoe  fairly  dart  over  the  water. 
But  Big  Tom's  canoe  had  now  touched  the 
shore;  and  without  hesitating  a  moment,  he 
threw  down  the  paddle,  sprang  on  land,  and  was 
just  about  to  rush  past  the  sycamore,  when  Mr. 
Tabb  stepped  out  in  front  of  him,  pistol  in  hand, 
and  ordered  him  to  halt  The  man  stopped  as 
though  he  had  run  up  against  a  rock,  then  he 
gave  a  look  behind  him ;  there  was  the  Indian 
coming  in  with  rapid  strokes,  and  he  saw  himself 
attacked  in  front  and  behind !  There  was  no 
time  to  hesitate.  Stepping  back  a  few  feet,  he 
drew  a  hatchet  and  hurled  it  at  Mr.  Tabb,  who, 
a  second  before  the  missile  had  left  the  despera- 
do's hand,  pulled  the  trigger  of  his  pistol.  The 
hatchet  struck  Mr.  Tabb  on  the  left  shoulder, 
but  the  aim  had  been  disturbed,  and  he  was  only 
bruised  by  the  head  instead  of  being  cut  by  the 
edge.     But  Big  Tom  fell  dead. 

When  Mr.  Tabb  searched  the  body  of  the 
thief,  and  had  found  the  deeds  all  right,  and  had 
recovered  so  much  of  the  money  that  he  was 
sure  it  must  be  nearly  all  that  was  stolen,  al- 
though he  did  not  stop  to  count  it,  he  sat  down 
by  the  roadside,  feeling  sick  and  faint  He  had 
never  seen  a  man  killed  before,  and  this  one  he 
had  killed  himself.  But  Fish-tail  had  no  such 
sensitiveness.  After  despoiling  the  body  of  all  that, 
might  be  useful  to  himself,  he  dug  a  hole  with 
his  hatchet  and  his  knife,  —  not  very  deep,  to  be 
sure,  —  and  buried  the  dead  thief.  When  Mr. 
Tabb  came  down  to  the  canoes  the  funeral  was 
over. 

The  two  crossed  over  the  river  and  camped 
out  that  night,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Tabb  and 
Fish-tail  jogged  slowly  on  to  Wheeling  by  the 
road,  saving  horse-fiesh  and  Indian  legs  as  much 
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M  poflsible,  and  camping  out  once  on  the  way. 
At  Wheeling  they  found  a  barge  just  about  to 
descend  the  river,  and  takiug  passage  therein, 
they  arrived  off  the  Indian  encampment  early 
the  next  morning.  When  Mr.  Steiner  (who  had 
been  scouring  the  woods  ever  since  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Tabb)  heard  his  friend's  story,  and  saw 
the  recovered  deeds  and  money,  he  was  so  de- 
lighted that  he  gave  a  party  to  all  his  friends 
and  neighbors.  The  whole  Tabb  £unily,  the  men 
fit)m  the  cabins,  and  even  as  many  of  the  Indians 
as  would  come,  had  a  grand  supper  (settler  style 
— no  ice-cream  or  French  confections)  in  the 
big  living  room  of  the  Steiner  house.  Fish-t»iil 
got  drunk ;  but  the  rest,  though  boisterous 
enough,  were  not  disorderly,  and  everybody  went 
happy  to  bed.  The  money  and  the  deeds  were 
deposited  in  Mr.  Tabb*s  strong  box,  and  every- 
thing soon  flowed  on  in  its  accustomed  channel. 

It  was  not  until  the  following  spring  that  John 
made  his  appearance  in  this  neighborhood ;  but 
when  he  did  come,  he  came  in  style.  Two  great 
barges  conveyed  him  and  his  goods  down  the 
river  from  Pittsburg ;  and  when  they  came  to  an- 
chor before  his  farm,  great  was  the  enthusiasm 
on  shore.  And  when  they  were  pulled  up  and 
were  unloaded,  great  was  the  astonishment  and 
delight  of  everybody,  f^m  Mrs.  Tabb  down  to 
the  dirty  little  half-breed  who  cooked  for  the 
men.  There  were  goods  and  chattels,  and  things 
of  Ude  for  farm  and  horse,  that  had  been  brought 
from  England,  from  New  York,  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  even  from  Pittsburg.  There  were 
wagon -bodies  and  wheels,  and  tenpenny  nails, 
and  ploughs,  and  looking-glasses,  and  grindstones, 
and  china  cups,  and  chairs,  and  beds,  and  tea-pots, 
and  dish-pans,  and  brooms,  and  corkscrews,  and 
—  Betty  I 

In  a  joyful  procession,  Mrs.  Betty  Steiner, 
blushing,  beautiful,  and  not  a  bit  forlorn,  was  led 
up  to  her  husbaiid*s  log-cabin,  and  escorted  to  the 
hirge  new  room  which  was  to  be  hers.  It  was 
a  fine  high  room,  although  bare  and  empty ;  but 
it  did  not  remain  so  long.  Everybody  went  to 
work  to  arrange  what  John  had  brought  for  it ; 
and  as  he  had  had  all  his  plans  made  long  before, 
it  was  scarcely  dark  before  a  fine  bedstead  had 
been  put  up,  and  made  up  beautifully  with  a 
lovely  feather-bed  and  the  finest  sheets  and  pil- 
low-cases. Covering  the  middle  of  the  floor  was 
a  handsome  carpet,  and  comfortable  chairs  stood 
around  the  room.  A  table,  with  a  red  cover, 
held  two  bright,  tall  candlesticks ;  and  window- 
sashes,  brought  from  Philadelphia,  were  put  into 
the  open  frames,  where   they  exactly  fitted,  so 


precise  had  been  John's  measurements.  Pictarei 
and  a  looking-glass  adorned  tlie  walls  ;  there  was 
a  chest  of  drawers,  a  pair  of  handsome  fire-dogs, 
and  a  blazing  wood-fire. 

Betty  thought  it  was  splendid.  Everybody 
else  was  hushed  into  silence  by  the  magnifioeooe 
of  the  room. 

For  an  hour  or  two  the  woman,  whom  Betlj 
had  brought  over  with  her  from  England,  had 
been  getting  supper ;  and  when  it  was  ready, 
John  sat  down  with  his  father  and  his  wife,  and 
Betty  poured  out  the  tea.  It  was  all  charming^ 
I  assure  yon. 

As  soon  as  John  had  got  settled  down,  he  set 
about  spending  the  money  that  Big  Tom  bad 
stolen.  And  he  spent  it  nearly  all  in  building  a 
house,  and  surrounding  it  with  every  neoeasaiy 
convenience.  Betty's  room  was  not  toadied,  be- 
cause that  was  good  enough  for  anybody ;  bat 
the  rest  of  the  old  cabin  was  torn  down,  and  a 
handsome  house  of  hewn  logs,  plnstered  within 
and  framed  without,  was  erected  in  its  place,  and 
the  door  of  the  large  sitting-room  opened  into 
Betty's  chamber.  Then,  behind  the  house  rose 
a  barn,  stables,  cow-sheds,  pig-sties,  and  chicken- 
coops.  A  well  was  dug,  and  covered  iu  on  one 
side ;  and  on  the  other  a  garden  for  vegetable 
was  laid  out  and  fenced  in,  and  a  big  plat  oi 
ground  for  marigolds,  and  pansies,  and  rosea  — 
such  as  Betty  had  brought  seeds  and  cuttings  for 
from  her  own  old  garden  at  home  —  was  pre- 
pared at  the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  whole 
was  fenced  in ;  and  so,  after  a  time,  were  the 
fields.  Everything  showed  that  John  bad  not 
lived  on  well  kept  and  ordered  estatea  witboat 
learning  something. 

Aftt'r  a  time  John  began  to  sell  some  of  kia 
land,  and  to  buy  more.  And  he  always  sold  that 
which  was  nearest  the  town,  and  bought  on  the 
side  farthest  from  it.  The  difference  in  price 
made  him  feel  very  comfortable  indeed.  1£  he 
had  not  intended  to  be  a  farmer,  and  nothing 
else,  he  might  have  held  on  to  the  land  he  sofcl, 
and  in  a  few  more  years  he  might  have  made 
more  money.  But  Betty  did  not  want  him  lo 
do  this.  She  had  had  an  uncle  who  speculated 
in  land,  and  who  now  drove  a  stage-coach.  She 
thought  farming  was  so  independent  and  safe. 
And  BO  John  found  it,  as  the  years  rolled  on. 


And  the  years  continued  to  roll,  until 
nine  of  them  had  rolled  away,  and  John  waa 
thirty  years  old.  And  then,  upon  a  pleasant  snm- 
mer  evening,  he  came  out  upon  hk  front-porch 
and  sat  down  and  lighted  his  pipe.     Supper  was 
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over,  and  the  war  with  England  was  over ;  he 
had  heard  from  his  mother-in-law,  who  was  still 
hearty ;  Napoleon  had  been  sent  to  Elba,  and  the 
wheat  was  almost  ready  to  cut,  while  the  com 
was  looking  splendidly.  Below  lay  a  wide,  rich 
pasture ;  and  up  a  well- worn  path  were 
coming,  slowly  and  deliberately,  a  long 
line  of  sleek,  fat,  comfortable  cows.  To 
the  north  stretched  long  fields  of  wheat 
already  yellow  and  heavy-headed,  while 
the  bright-green  young  com  stood  up 
bravely  as  far  as  he  could  see,  in  the 
fields  to  the  south  of  him.  Great  for- 
ests of  oak,  and  chestnut,  and  walnut, 
and  maple,  and  hickory,  and  elm,  and 
ash,  and  sassafras,  and  gum-trees,  and 
rune  bark  spice,  fringed  the  horizon  to 
the  north  and  west,  and  were  all  his 
own.  At  the  back  of  the  house  were 
now  two  large  bams,  and  they  had  yet 
stowed  away  within  them  enough  of 
last  year*s  hay,  and  oats,  and  wheat, 
and  com,  to  make  a  ^Eimine  impossi- 
ble, even  if  this  year's  crops  bad  all 
of  them  fiiiled.  In  his  cellar  were 
great  barrels  of  salt-beef,  and  hams, 
and  shoulders,  and  salt  fish.  Enormous 
cheeses  hung  from  the*rafters,  and  bar- 
rels of  fiour  and  com-meal  graced  the 
sides  of  bis  store-room.  Hundreds  of 
chickens  and  turkeys  were  assembling 
in  the  poultry  -  yard,  and  great  hogs 
were  coming  up  out  of  the  woods, 
where  they  had  been  taking  a  little 
drove  of  this  year's  pigs  to  eat  the 
savory  acorns,  which  were  plenty 
enough  if  one  liked  them  green,  and 
in  reasonable  good  numbers  if  one 
liked  them  a  little  withered,  and  were  willing  to 
root  Down  in  the  pond,  by  the  upper  mead- 
ows, the  geese  and  the  ducks  were  beginning  to 
think  it  was  about  time  to  leave  off  swimming, 
and  the  fat  horses  in  the  stables  were  contentedly 
munching  their  evening  oats.  The  bees  were 
swarming  into  their  hives,  —  those  hives,  that 
had  but  a  few  months  before  held  all  that  yel- 
low honey  that  now  was  packed  away  in  jars  in 
the  store-room,  among  countless  reservoirs  of  del- 
icate ** preserved"  gooseberries,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries,  apricots,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
some  that  I  have  never  tasted.    The  orchards 


were  beginning  to  bend  beneath  the  apples  and 
peaches,  which  were  getting  bigger  and  heavier 
every  day,  and  the  cherry-trees  and  early  pears 
were  now  a  joy  to  any  reasonable  heart 

And  John  smoked  his  pipe  in  great  peace. 


And  then  Betty  came  out  and  stood  beside  him, 
—  Betty,  prettier,  plumper,  sweeter,  dearer  than 
she  ever  was  !  And  she  sat  upon  bis  knee,  and 
they  talked  and  laughed  so  gayly  about  some- 
thing or  other,  that  old  Carl  Steiner  with  his 
pipe  came  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter ;  and 
they  all  three  sat  there  until  the  sun  went  down, 
and  the  moon  rose,  and  the  river  shone  like  sil- 
ver, and  a  calm  and  holy  quiet  rested  on  all  the 
scene.  Then,  with  John's  arm  around  his  wife, 
and  Carl  Steiner's  hand  upon  his  son's  broad 
shoulder,  they  all  arose  and  went  thankfully  into 
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Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  there 
lived  in  New  Hampshire  a  half-witted  man  by 
the  name  of  Timmuteh.  ^  C.  Timmuteh "  he 
used  to  sign  his  name,  but  whether  the  C  stood 
for  Charley  or  Caleb,  Christopher  or  Columbus, 
no  one  knew.  When  he  wan  asked  for  his  name, 
be  always  said  it  was  ^  C.  Timmuteh  ;  **  and  no 
prying  or  cross -questioning  could  ever  induce 
him  to  disclose  more  than  the  initial  of  his  Chris- 
tian name.  So  the  boys  used  to  call  him  Crazy 
Timmuteh,  and  although  it  was  not  very  polite 
of  them,  I  think  it  was  not  far  from  the  truth. 

Timmuteh  was  not  a  native  of  our  State,  or 
some  of  the  neighbors  of  his  own  age  would  have 
known  about  him;  but  he  came,  when  quite  a 
young  man,  to  our  village,  and  after  idling  round 
for  a  few  weeks,  took  possession  of  a  little  spot 
of  ground  on  one  of  the  high  mountain  sides, 
and  built  himself  a  hut  (for  house  it  could  not  be 
called),  and  there  he  had  lived  alone,  fiir  from 
neighbors,  for  many  years,  until  his  beard  had 
grown  white,  and  a  few  straggling  silver  hairs 
about  his  ears,  were  all  that  were  left  of  the  dark 
curls  which  the  old  folks  used  to  say  Timmuteh 
brought  with  him. 

When  I  knew  him,  he  used  to  mumble  to  him- 
self as  he  rode  along ;  at  which  the  children  of 
the  village  were  frightened,  and  scampered  away, 
but  he  never  meant  any  harm,  although  he  some- 
times acted  queerly  enough  to  startle  the  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  the  little  ones. 

I  never  could  get  any  one  to  tell  me  what 
Timmuteh  said,  only  ^  He  talks  so  strangely ! " 
and  *^  He  says  such  queer  things  1  **  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  when  I  next  encountered  him,  I 
would  keep  in  his  company  and  endeavor  to  un- 
derstand his  mutterings ;  and  so  it  happened  that 
I  found  out  the  cause  of  his  queemess  or  crazi- 
ness,  and  was  thereby  the  means  of  rendering  a 
service  to  his  family  after  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened when  I  was  about  fifteen  years  old. 

Timmuteh  used  to  support  himself  wretchedly 
enough,  by  picking  berries  and  herbs,  collecting 
spruce  gum,  and  occasionally  assisting  at  fiirm 
work, —  this  latter  very  seldom,  however,  for  he 
was  not  fond  of  labor,  and  preferred  employment 
that  took  him  away  from  companionship;  but 
sometimes  he  was  driven  to  it  by  necessity. 
During  the  summer  months  he  peddled  berries, 
which  abounded  on  the  mountain  where  he  lived ; 


and  the  arrival  of  his  wagon  in  the  village  was 
the  signal  for  a  great  deal  of  fan  among  the 
boys. 

To  this  day,  I  cannot  help  laughing  when  I 
remember  what  a  figure  poor  Timmuteh  cut,  in 
a  tumble-down  buggy,  with  an  ox  harnessed  to 
it  in  lieu  of  a  horse,  —  the  reins,  of  old  bed-cord, 
attached  to  the  horns  of  the  animal,  while  Tim- 
muteh sat  in  state  on  a  three-legged  stool,  sur- 
rounded by  his  baskets  and  tin  measures  filled 
with  fruit.  In  this  style  he  would  travel  for 
many  miles  round  the  coimtry,  sometimes  selling 
for  hard  cash,  but  oftener  bartering  his  stock  for 
useful  farm  products. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  business  jaunts  that 
I  happened  one  day  to  overtake  him,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  mischief,  more  than  with  any  serious 
intention,  proposed  to  him  to  ^  Give  me  a  lift," 
offering  him  my  gingerbread  lunch  as  a  compen- 
sation. After  a  moment's  demurring,  he  said, 
rather  ungraciously,  **  Wal !  git  in  behind ! "  So 
I  got  in  behind,  and,  there  being  no  seat,  I  knelt 
down,  and  held  myself  in  by  the  rickety  back- 
board. 

After  the  blunt  question,  "  Ter  don*t  know  any 
one  that  want  harries,  do  yer  ?  "  Timmuteh  drove 
on  in  sflence,  and  I  waited  patiently  for  the  spint 
of  sociability  to  move  him  furdier.  But  he 
seemed  perfectly  oblivious  of  his  passenger,  after 
a  moment  or  two,  and  I  began  to  think  I  had 
been  foolhardy,  to  venture  so  far  away  from  home 
in  such  questionable  company,  when  he  began  to 
mutter  to  himself.  I  was  mstantly  on  the  alert 
^  All  her  doing,"  mumbled  he ;  ^  no  one  made 
her  do  it  She  did  it  all  of  her  own  hard  heart!" 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  resumed :  **  Nell  had  a 
hard  heart !  no  one  told  her  to  do  it ! " 

^  What  did  Nell  do  ?  **  asked  I,  with  determined 
boldness,  which  I  repented  the  next  instant ;  for 
Timmuteh  twitched  the  reins  so  that  the  ox  went 
up  several  feet  on  the  bank  and  then  stood  still, 
as  the  bed-cord  snapped  from  the  overstrain,  and 
Timmuteh  looked  as  though  a  thunder-bolt  had 
fallen  on  hut  head,  for  which  I  should  have  to 
pay  pretty  dearly.  His  eyes  glared  fiercely,  and 
he  trembled  with  passion,  as  he  raised  his  dindied 
fist  to  strike  me. 

I  once  was  attacked  by  a  furious  dog^  and  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  stand  still  and  pat  him 
on  the  head,  speaking  kindly  at  the  same  time. 
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The  creature  was  calmed  aod  withdrew  his  teeth 
from  mj  cloak,  which  he  had  seized  in  his  fury, 
and  I  passed  on  unhurt,  though  terribly  scared. 
So,  in  this  instance,  I  put  my  band  on  this  poor 
crazy  fellow's  arm,  and  looking  him  in  the  face 
steadily,  said,  "  Yes,  Tim,"  for  we  called  him  Tim 
for  short,  "  it  was  too  bad  for  her  to  be  so  hard- 
hearted —  too  bad  !  I  am  so  sorry,  Tim  1  '*  and  I 
sofUy  stroked  the  resentful  hand  which  had  fallen 
harmless  by  my  side.  As  I  kept  my  eye  on  him, 
I  noticed  his  glance  gradually  softening,  and  the 
stern  muscles  of  his  face  relaxing,  till  presently 
tears  gathered  in  his  bloodshot  eyes,  and  found 
their  way  over  the  wrinkles  with  which  his  cheek 
was  absolutely  crimped.  Then  the  drops  became 
streams,  and  old  Timmutch  sobbed  for  some 
minutes  like  a  heart-broken  child.  Meanwhile 
the  ox  stood  patiently  eating  t^e  roadside  grass, 
and  willing  to  eat  on  all  day,  if  such  were  the 
will  of  his  lachrymose  master. 

I  imagine  that,  owing  to  Tim's  reticence  on  the 
subject  of  his  trouble,  and  his  general  unsocial 
character,  he  had  never  received  a  word  of  sym- 
pathy since  his  arrival  in  our  village,  thirty  years 
before ;  so  that,  to  have  a  woman's  hand  on  his, 
and  her  words  of  kindness  in  his  ear,  were  more 
than  his  morbid  sensibilities  could  bear  unmoved, 
and  he  cried  on,  but  less  violently,  soliloquizing  in 
part,  and  partly  addressing  me,  after  this  fashion  : 
"  Yes  1  hard  and  cruel  I  yer  know,  don't  yer  ? 
You're  real  kind,  but  Nell,  she  was  so  hard- 
hearted ! "  —  this  with  a  fresh  sob,  —  "  it's  used 
me  up,  it  has ;  but  she  didn't  care,  her  heart  was 
<o  hard/  "  I  could  do  no  less  than  agree  with  him, 
by  sympathizing  in  tone,  glance,  and  touch ;  and 
how  long  this  scene  might  have  continued,  had 
there  been  no  interruption,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
glancing  along  the  road,  I  saw  a  wagon  approach- 
ing, and  thankful  for  anything  that  might  stem 
the  current  of  Tim's  overwrought  emotion,  I  said, 
*^  See,  Timmutch  I  here  comes  a  load  I  we  must 
move  out  of  the  way ;  you  have  broken  your 
reins  ;  jump  out,  and  gee  the  ox  off  of  the  bank, 
and  get  the  cart  on  one  side,  to  let  Farmer 
Gk>oche  pass."  This  practical  counsel  had  the 
desired  effect.  Tim  descended  with  awkward  pre- 
cipitation, and  I  sprung  from  my  undignified 
position  at  the  tail  of  the  vehicle  as  the  farmer 
slowly  passed  us,  looking  out  with  an  air  of  great 
perplexity  to  see  no  one  but  crazy  Timmutch  and 
myself,  with  his  burlesque  equipage,  far  away 
from  the  village,  and  on  one  of  its  most  unfre- 
quented roads. 

The  case  was  too  much  for  the  old  man's 
curiosity,  so,  reming  in  his  own  animal,  he  ex- 


claimed, «  Wal  1 1  dew  think  I  Why  Phemy,  gal  I 
what  aire  you  a-doin'  off  here  ?  Good-day,  Tim- 
mutch ;  how's  plums  to-day  ?  "  '^  Plums  "  was  then, 
and  is  now,  the  generic  term  for  all  small  fruit 
Among  the  country  folks,  strawberries,  cherries, 
raspberries,  and  blackberries  are  all  Opiums" 
Sometimes  they  go  "  berrying,"  but  fer  oflener 
they  turn  an  lionest  penny  by  what  they  call 
^  plumming,"  and  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Timmutch  gave  the  farmer  no  reply,  but  leered 
villainously  at  him.  It  was  evident  that  his  dark 
mood  was  on  him  again  ;  and  not  wishing  to  en- 
counter another  gush  of  tender  memories,  nor 
daring  to  expose  myself  to  a  reaction,  I  claimed 
the  charitable  aid  of  Farmer  Gooche,  and  with  a 
cheerful  good-by  to  Tim,  to  which  he  responded 
civilly,  much  to  the  amazement  of  my  companion, 
I  drove  off,  the  farmer  letting  me  out  by  the  side 
of  a  stone  wall,  over  which  I  took  a  short  cut 
across  the  fields,  home. 

Ever  after  that,  I  was  the  subject  of  delicate 
attentions  on  Tim's  part,  whenever  he  came  down 
from  the  mountain.  Many  a  handful  of  ^  plums," 
many  a  bright  hill-side  nosegay,  or  bunch  of 
variegated  autumn  leaves,  reached  me  from  the 
homy,  warty  hand  of  crazy  Timmutch ;  and  to 
balance  these  gains,  many  a  jeer,  or  shout  of 
ridicule  from  my  young  companions,  made  my 
cheek  tingle  and  my  temper  rise,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  against  the  innocent,  but  ludicrous  cause  of 
my  mortification. 

'<  Phemy,  your  old  beau  is  dead ;  shall  you  put 
on  black  for  him  ?  "  said  one  of  my  schoolmates 
to  me,  one  day,  as  I  hung  my  ^  shaker  "  on  its  ac- 
customed peg,  before  recitation.  ^  My  beau  I "  re- 
torted I,  unsuspiciously.  ^'  I  never  owned  such  a 
thing." 

"  O !  don't  pretend  now  ! "  was  her  answer  ; 
^  folks  don't  go  riding  behind  an  ox-team  with  old 
Timmutch,  unless  they  intend  to  have  him,  so  no 
denial !  I  declare,  girls,  if  she  isn't  blushing ! 
Get  out  your  handkerchiefs  and  dry  her  tears  I 
Eemember,  she's  all  the  same  as  a  widow,  now 
Crazy  Timmutch  is  dead  I " 

Lightly  as  my  tormentors  spoke,  the  announce- 
ment shocked  and  solemnized  me  too  much  to 
allow  of  my  being  angry.  Young  and  giddy 
though  I  was,  my  mind  ran  back  over  the  long 
years  of  loneliness  and  neglect  that  had  been  the 
fate  of  the  solitary  man,  and  to  the  wreck  which 
some  girl's  unhallowed  vanity  had  made  of  his 
young  mind  and  heart,  before  he  ever  sought  refuge 
on  the  dreary  mountain-side,  where  he  had  hidden 
his  woes, —  those  dragging  years,  which  now, 
happily  for  him,  had  come  to  an  end ;  and  I  felt 
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that  joj  had  al  last  reached  that  overshadowed 
spirit,  and  that  the  disappointed  affections  of 
earth  had  found  rest  and  peace  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Eternal  Love. 

Crazy  Timmutch  was  buried  on  the  mountain 
where  he  had  lived,  near  the  hut,  which  was  as 
crazy  and  broken  down  as  its  owner,  and  which 
contained  only  enough  furniture  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  humble  funeral. 

It  was  a  raw  November  day  when  the  poor 
day  was  laid  on  its  mother's  breast.  The  sexton 
and  the  minister,  for  charity's  sake,  performed 
the  last  duties  ;  the  autumn  blasts  wailed  in  the 
naked  branches,  and  poor  Tim's  grave  was  thickly 
strewn  with  withered  leaves ;  fit  emblems  of  the 
£ided  hopes  of  his  sad  life.  One  or  two  fiirmers, 
drawn  hither  by  curiosity  stood  by  on  horseback, 
with  hats  partly  raised  while  the  short  prayer 
was  made,  and  then  wound  their  way  slowly 
homeward,  talking  over  the  peculiarities  of  the 
deceased,  and  agreeing  that  he  was,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  hve-cracked.  Quickly  the  sexton 
shoveled  in  tlie  earth  and  stones  over  the  ashes 
of  poor  Tim,  and  then  spade  and  pick  in  hand, 
sprang  into  his  wagon,  which  had  been  tied  to  a 
tree  near  by,  and  left  the  scene  to  solitude. 

Led  by  an  unaccountable  interest  I  had  been 
a  hidden  spectator  of  the  funeral  service ;  and 
when  the  sounds  of  the  departing  wheels  could 
no  more  be  heard,  I  came  out  from  a  clump  of 
trees,  and  laid  an  evergreen  wreath,  brightened 
with  "  immorteUes  "  (the  **  everlasting  "  of  our 
hills)  over  the  grave,  sure  that  no  eye  but  the 
All-seeing  would  ever  tali  upon  the  simple  trib- 
ute ;  and  then,  with  hurried  pace  soon  reached 
home,  and  found  to  my  saddSsKstion  that  I  had 
not  been  missed. 

It  became  a  popular  belief  that  on  stormy 
nights  the  ghost  of  poor  Timmutch  might  be  seen 
on  the  mountain,  and  those  who  had  been  belated 
on  the  road  in  that  neighborhood,  had  heard  his 
voice  on  the  wind,  in  its  old  familiar  wail,  ^^Shs 
was  $o  hardrhearied!  " 

Time  went  by,  and  the  old  man  with  his  queer 
ways  had  nearly  passed  out  of  remembrance ; 
when,  one  morning,  as  I  was  marshaling  my  own 
little  troop  to  school,  our  minister  stopped  at  the 
door,  in  company  with  a  stranger,  a  man  ap- 
parently about  sixty  years  of  age,  whom  he  in- 
tro<luced  to  me  as  Mr.  Allyne  from  Ohio.  The 
latter  at  once  entered  upon  the  object  of  his  visit, 
saying  that  a  short  time  since  an  old  copy  of  our 
county  newspaper  had  fiiUen  into  his  hands,  con- 
taining a  notice  of  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  Timmutch, 
and  a  few  remarks  upon  his   peculiar  life  and 


habits,  together  with  the  date  of  his  coming  to 
reside  in  our  town. 

Mr.  Allyne  explained  that,  in  the  same  year,  a 
twin  brother  of  his  wandered  from  his  home  in 
Ohio,  in  a  state  of  partial  aberration,  and  had  not 
been  heard  of  since.  Whether  he  bad  met  with 
acddent  or  violence,  was  dead  or  living,  his  £unily 
had  never  been  able  to  ascertain. 

When  the  notice  in  our  paper  fell  under  his 
eye,  he  was  struck  first  by  the  singularity  of  the 
name,  and  then  by  the  coincidence  of  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  deceased  ;  and  the  hope  was  awak* 
eued,  that  at  last  he  had  a  dew  to  the  &te  of 
his  long  mourned  brother.  And  this  was  the 
errand  on  which  he  bad  undertaken  the  long 
journey  to  our  village. 

**  I  have  heard  from  this  reverend  gentleman," 
pursued  my  visitor,  **  that  you  were  tlie  only  one 
in  the  place  who  ever  had  anything  like  friendly 
association  with  this  unfortunate  person,  and  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  seek  you,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  identify  him  with  my  lost  brother.  The 
de^^cription  of  bis  personal  appearance  when  he 
was  young,  exactly  agrees,  as  I  have  learned 
from  one  of  your  oldest  residents,  with  my  re- 
membrance of  my  brother  at  the  time  he  left  home ; 
but  I  cannot  be  positive  that  it  was  he.  Pray 
be  so  kind  as  to  relate  to  me  what  you  can  recall 
about  him." 

Alas  I  I  had  little  to  relate  that  would  be  re- 
ceived in  a  court  of  justice  as  direct  testimony, 
but  poor  Timmutch,  as  fiir  as  we  knew,  had  Idft 
nothing  for  hungry  heirs  to  fight  about,  and  it 
was  a  simple  question  of  fraternal  affection,  Wm 
he  or  wxi  he  not  Charles  Timothy  JJhfney  the 
twin  brother  <^  the  earnest  man  who  sought  in 
him  the  object  of  a  life-long  search  ? 

I  briefly  related  the  inddent  of  the  ox-wagon, 
softening,  though  I  could  not  obliterate,  its  ludi- 
crous features. 

^  It  was  he  I  it  was  he  !  "  exclaimed  my  listener 
in  tones  of  conviction,  as  I  repeated  the  words 
of  old  Timmutch  on  that  memorable  oocaaion: 
«  Nell  was  so  hard-hearted!  "  «  Yes !  I  have  no 
more  doubt ;  I  have  found  my  twin  brother  !  ** 

He  sat  for  some  minutes  with  his  eyes  covered 
by  his  hand,  and  then  resumed :  "  C.  Timmutch  " 
was  in  reality  Charles  Timothy.  It  was  a  baby 
name  which  he  gave  himself  when  too  young  to 
articulate  distinctly,  taken  up  in  mirth  by  the 
ftunily,  and  continued  as  a  sort  of  endearing  nidc- 
name,  long  after  his  babyhood  was  for^tten." 

"And  Nell? "  I  askei  with  great  interest. 

'^  Ah  !  **  he  answered,  a  shade  falling  over  hs 
face,  ^  she  was  all  that  the  poor  fellow  said  — 
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bard-hearted  as  a  stone.  Reckless  and  selfish 
in  her  vanity,  like  many  another  woman,  she 
played  with  his  affection  like  a  child  with  a  toy, 
and  then  threw  it  away  with  as  little  considera- 
tion as  yoar  child  would  this  plaything," — shov- 
ing aside  a  doll,  which  my  little  Fanny  had  left 
OD  the  sofa. 

^  Sometimes,"  pursued  Mr.  AUyne,  after  a  si- 
lence of  some  moments,  which  I  did  not  care  to 
interrupt,  "^  Nature  revenges  herself  of  her  prod- 
igality in  twins,  hy  a  mental  deficiency ;  and  this 
misfortune  fell  upon  poor  Charles.  He  never 
had  what  could  be  considered  a  strong,  sound 
mind.  He  was  always  weak,  but  this  only  served 
to  endear  him  the  more  to  us.  This  fact  was  so 
strongly  impressed  upon  us,  that  we  preferred 
that  he  should  never  think  of  marriage,  knowing 
how  unfitted  he  was  for  its  responsibilities,  and 
should  have  esteemed  it  a  lucky  thing  for  him, 
that  his  unprincipled  sweetheart  broke  their  en- 
gagement, if  his  whole  soul  had  not  been  ab- 
sorbed in  his  attachment ;  but  the  disappointment 
fell  upon  his  nervous  system  with  a  shock  that  he 
had  no  power  to  withstand.  His  mind  wandered 
from  everything  but  his  own  grief;  he  sought 
solitude,  that  he  might  brood  unreproved  over  his 
loss ;  and  from  being  the  gentlest  of  spirits,  he 
became  morose  and  irritable ;  resenting  all  efforts 
on  our  part  to  win  him  from  the  perpetual  con- 
templation of  his  sorrow.  Suddenly  he  disap- 
peared, leaving  home  apparently  for  an  after- 
noon's stroll,  and  never  returning.  We  were  un- 
remitting in  our  exertions  to  disoover  him,  but 


all  in  vain.  Our  persistent  advertising  brought 
no  response,  even  if  it  ever  reached  him ;  indeied 
I  am  now  persuaded  that  he  never  knew  of  it. 
This  little  scrap,**  —  taking  a  slip  from  his  pocket- 
book, —  "  from  a  paper  published  some  years  ago, 
falling  by  the  merest  accident  under  my  eye, 
awakened  the  hope  within  me  to  learn  something 
of  him,  even  though  it  forbade  us  to  think  of  him 
as  alive." 

Mr.  Allyne  rose,  and  buttoned  his  overcoat, 
and  drew  on  his  gloves  in  silence,  while  I  stood 
by,  unable  to  offer  a  word  of  consolation  beyond 
a  faltering,  ^  I  feel  for  you,  sir,  in  your  afflio* 
tion  I " 

^  Fifteen  years  ago,"  he  answered,  ^  this  would 
have  been  a  great  affliction  to  me»  but  I  have  long 
counted  him  among  the  dead ;  and  now  it  is  a  re- 
lief to  believe  that  I  have  found  the  ashes  of  my 
unhappy  brother,  and  that  I  can  take  them  home 
with  me,  and  lay  them  by  the  side  of  our  dear 
mother,  whose  life  was  ediortened  by  her  grief 
for  him  ;  for  I  cannot  think  that  your  selectmen 
will  offer  any  opposition  to  the  removal  of  his 
remains." 

It  was  as  he  supposed.  He  was  allowed 
quietly  to  disinter  poor  Tim's  body  ;  and  last 
year,  when  passing  through  the  town  where  the 
Allyne  family  had  lived  and  died  for  many  gener- 
ations, I  stood  with  this  &ithful  brother  by  the 
side  of  a  simple  tablet  inscribed,  — - 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Chablbs  Tihotht  Ajlltne." 


A   GLIMPSE  AT  RICHMOND. 


BY  SALLIB  Ai  BROCK, 


There  is  perhaps  no  city  in  the  United  States 
more  replete  with  romantic  interest  than  Rich- 
mond, the  seat  of  government  of  Virginia. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  very  much  of  this 
mterest  arises  from  the  relative  position  accorded 
Richmond  during  the  late  unfortunate  war  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the 
Union.  The  circumstances  and  events  which 
robbed  Richmond  of  its  provincial  character,  and 
constituted  it  the  central  objective  point  in  the 
mighty  struggle  between  the  fierce  contestants, 
have  given  it  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the 
recent  hi<*tory  of  the  country,  and  clothed  it  in 
an  individuality  little  dreamed  of  before.     But 


these  are  too  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  present  generation  to  require  more 
than  passing  attention.  We  would  rather  tell  a 
little  about  the  Richmond  that  has  had- an  earlier 
historic  interest,  and  the  characteristics  that  still 
give  it  a  charm  to  residents  and  visitors. 

Richmond  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
James  River,  at  the  Lower,  or  Great  Falls,  dis- 
tant 117  miles  from  Washington,  842  from  Nev 
York,  and  106  from  Norfolk,  the  principal  sea- 
port of  Virginia. 

Although  it  is  comparatively  a  modem  town, 
its  site  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Old  Domuiion,  but  passing  over  the 
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well-known  story  of  Powhatan  and  Captain  John 
Smith,  we  oome  to  more  exact  beginnings. 

In  the  year  1679  certain  privileges  were 
granted  Captain  Daniel  Byrd,  upon  the  condition 
that  he  should  settle  fifty  able-bodied  and  well* 
armed  men  in  the  yicinity  of  the  Falls,  to  act  as 
a  protection  to  the  frontier  against  the  Indians ; 
and  in  exploring  the  neighborhood  he  makes 
mention  of  an  island,  where  he  went  to  look 
for  iron  ore.  This  was  Belle  Isle.  Tlie  river  at 
this  point  is  about  three  quartern  of  a  mile  in 
width ;  the  channel  lined  with  rocks  that  pro- 
trude quite  above  the  water,  except  when  very 
high  from  spring  freshets,  and  more  frolicsome 
waters  never  sent  np  an  uproarious  and  inde&ti- 
gable  gurgle.  The  bed  of  the  stream  is  inter* 
spersed  with  numerous  small  islands,  upon  which 
willows  grow  in  great  abundance,  fringing  these 
islets,  and  bending  their  fragile  boughs  to  lave  in 
the  stream,  to  which  they  owe  their  beautiful 
luxuriance.  Some  of  these  islets  are  inhabited. 
Upon  one  was  a  laboratory  during  the  late  war, 
destroyed  by  an  explosion,  and  thus  depriving  of 
life  numerous  operatives  engaged  there.  Upon 
some  of  these  islets  are  haunts  of  pleasure,  one 
of  which  bears  the  not  un&miliar  name  of  Vaux- 
hall. 

Richmond  was  founded  by  Colonel  Byrd ;  and 
in  liis  journal,  among  the  Westover  MSS.,  is  found 
the  following  extract :  — 

"" September  19, 1733. — When  we  got  home  we 
laid  the  foundation  of  two  large  cities,  —  one  at 
Shacco's,  to  be  called  Richmond ;  and  the  other 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Appoinatox  River,  to  be 
named  Petersburg.  These  ALgor  Mayo  offered 
to  lay  out  in  lots  without  fee  or  reward.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  these  two  places  being  the  upper- 
most landings  of  James  and  Appomatox  Rivers, 
are  naturally  intended  for  marts  where  the  traf- 
fic of  the  outer  inhabitants  must  centre.  Thus 
we  did  not  build  castles  only,  but  cities  in  the 
air." 

Peter  Jones  was  one  of  the  party  embraced  in 
the  terra  **'  we,'*  and  to  him,  as  the  proprietor  of 
the  land,  Petersburg  is  indebted  for  its  name,  and 
not  to  Peter  the  Great 

In  the  year  1742,  during  the  reign  of  his 
Majesty  George  II.,  the  Assembly  of  Virpnia 
passed  an  ^  Act  establishing  the  town  of  Rich- 
mond, in  the  County  of  Henrico,  and  allowing 
Fairs  to  be  held  therein,**  in  the  months  of  May 
and  November,  <<  on  the  lands  of  William  Byrd» 
Esq.,  at  the  Falls  of  James  River."  (That  gen- 
tleman at  the  time  had  a  warehouse  near  where 
the  Exchange  Hotel  now  is.)     Shockoe's  Creek 


was  the  northern  and  eastern  boundary.  The 
river,  and  a  line  therefrom  along  First  Street  to 
the  creek  —  probably  Bacon  Branch  —  was  the 
southern  and  western. 

In  1779,  *<  An  act  was  passed  for  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government "  to  the  town  of  Rich- 
mond, growing  out  of  the  assailable  situation  of 
Williamsburg  to  the  aggression  of  the  enemy, 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

At  this  time  Richmond  was  an  indgnificant 
place,  scarcely  offering  sufficient  aooommodatvm 
for  the  officers  of  the  government.  The  legisla- 
ture bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  city  ;  ^  bat,' 
as  says  a  historian,  ''it  was  only  a  ci^  in  em- 
bryo, with  scarcely  anything  of  interest,  exoq»t 
the  grandeur  of  its  natural  scenery."  The  pub- 
lic buildings  were  temporary.  The  Old  Ctxpttd^ 
which  was  private  property,  stood  upon  the  dte 
afterward  occupied  by  the  CuxUfm-houae^  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  buildings. 

Mrs.  Carrington,  one  of  tlie  earliest  residents 
of  Richmond,  writes,  at  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  that  city,  '^  It  is  in- 
deed a  lovely  situation,  and  may,  at  some  future 
period,  be  a  great  city,  but  at  present  it  wiQ 
scarce  afford  one  comfort  of  life.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  fiunilies,  this  little  town 
is  made  up  of  Scotch  farmers,  who  inhabit  small 
tenements  here  and  there  from  the  river  to  the 
hill,  some  of  which  looking  —  as  Col«Hiel  Mar- 
shall (afterward  Judge  Marshall)  observes  —  as  if 
the  poor  Caledonians  had  brought  them  over  on 
their  backs :  the  weaker  of  whom  were  giad  to 
stop  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ;  olhera,  a  little 
stronger,  proceeded  higher ;  while  a  few  of  tl» 
stoutest  and  boldest  reached  the  summit,  which, 
once  accomplished,  affords  a  situation  beantiliil 
and  picturesque.  One  of  these  hardy  Soots  has 
thought  proper  to  vacate  his  little  dwelling  oa 
the  hill;  and  though  our  whole  famOy  can 
scarcely  stand  up  all  together  in  it,  mj  fiith^ 
has  determined  to  rent  it,  as  the  only  decent  ten- 
ement on  the  hill.'' 

In  1780,  "<  An  act  for  locating  the  pubGc 
squares,  to  enlarge  the  town,  and  for  other  par- 
poses,"  locates  the  CapiUl,  Halls  of  Justice^ 
State-house  for  Ezecntive  Boards,  and  a  bouse 
for  the  Grovemor  on  Shockoe  Hill ;  and  a  Fnb- 
lic  Market  below  the  hill,  on  the  tooM  side  of  ths 
creek.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Archibald  Cary,  Rob> 
ert  Carter  Nicholas,  Richard  Adama,  Edmand 
Randolph,  Turner  Southall,  Robert  Goode,  Jamei 
Buchanan,  and  Samuel  DuVall,  Ksqnires.  weft 
appointed  to  lay  off  in  such  form,  and  of  sock 
dimensions  as  shall  be  convenient  and  reqnista 
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Two  hundred  more  lots,  we  are  told,  of  a  half- 
acre  each,  were  added,  aud  authority  given  to 
dear  the  navigation  leading  to  Shockoe  Landing, 
"  which  was  much  obstructed  by  late  freshets,  the 
natural  coui'se  of  the  creek  being  altered,  by 
which  large  banks  of  sand  have  been  thrown  up, 
which,  if  not  quickly  removed,  may  render  the 
navigation  to  the  upper  landing  useless." 

At  this  period  the  principal  merchants  of  Rich- 
mond, as  indeed  of  all  the  large  towns  in  East- 
em  Virginia,  were  Scotch,  and  Scotch-Irish, — 
so  says  a  historian  ;  though  it  is  geneially  under- 
stood that  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  were  mostly  settled  in  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  the  mountainous  sections  which 
border  on  what  is  now  the  Lynchburg  extension 
of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  and  on 
the  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee  road.  There 
are  cerUiinly,  at  the  present  time,  very  ^&^  living 
in  Richmond  who  claim  to  be  of  Scotch  -  Irish 
descent.  Tliese  worthy  people  were  of  later  ori- 
gin in  Virginia,  and  now  their  descendants  are 
among  her  most  useful  and  enterprising  citizens. 
About  the  year  1800,  Paulding  describes  the  in- 
habitants of  Richmond  as  being  generally  *'a 
race  of  most  ancient  and  respectable  planters, 
having  estates  in  the  country,  who  choose  it  fur 
their  n^sidence  for  the  sake  of  social  enjoyment 
Tliey  form  a  society  now  seldom  to  be  met 
with  iu  any  of  our  cities, —  a  society  of  people 
not  exclusively  monopolized  by  money-making 
pursuits ;  of  liberal  education,  liberal  habits  of 
thinking  and  acting;  and  possessing  both  leistire 
and  inclination  to  cultivate  those  feelings,  and 
pursue  those  objects  which  exalt  our  nature 
rather  than  increase  our  fortune." 

Richmond  steadily  increased  in  population  and 
wealth  from  the  time  it  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  State,  until  its  destruction  in  the  late  fratri* 
cidal  war..  The  population  in  1800,  was  5,737; 
in  1810,  9,785;  in  1820,  12,067;  in  1830,  16,- 
060;  in  1840,  20,153  ;  in  1850,  25,570;  in  1860, 
37,910;  and,  during  the  war,  by  e^JhtatU  popula- 
tion, was  supposed  to  have  more  than  doubled  the 
resident  population. 

Its  situation  is  romantically  beautiful ;  being 
built  on  seven  hills,  it  has  acquired  the  title  of 
"  the  Rome  of  the  Sbnth,"  and  takes  its  name, 
from  the  resemblance  in  its  locality  on  the  James, 
from  Richmond*on-the-Thames.  A  writer,  in  de- 
scribing the  scenery  around  this  city,  says:  "  The 
picturesque  falls  and  rapids  of  the  river,  which 
extend  more  than  six  miles ;  the  islands ;  the 
town  of  Manchester,  connected  by  two  bridges 
with  Richmond;  the  rich  plantations  adjoining 
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the  town ;  the  river  winding  and  stretching  be- 
low to  a  great  extent ;  the  waving  hills  on  its 
north  side,  and  the  valley  through  which  Shockoe 
Creek  passes^  are  the  principal  objects  on  which 
the  eye  fixes ;  and  from  every  eminence  they  are 
seen  in  some  new  form,  and  under  some  new  col- 
oring of  light  and  shade ;  the  whole  presenting 
the  three  great  requisites  of  landscape,  namely, 
grandeur,  beauty,  and  variety." 

The  climate  is  delightful.  The  cold  of  win- 
ter is  rarely  ever  excessive,  and  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer always  tempered  by  a  breeze  from  the  river. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
agreeable  climate  in  spring  and  fall.  The 
spring  is  lush  with  the  varied  and  exquisite  tints 
of  green,  variegated  and  redolent  with  the  odor 
of  myriads  of  flowers ;  and  the  autumn  engen- 
ders that  delicious  dolcefar  rdente^  so  much  talked 
of  in  romance,  but  seldom  realized.  It  is  pro- 
verbially healthy,  the  average  of  deaths  being 
but  one  in  eighty-five. 

In  the  western  division  of  the  city,  on  Shockoe 
Hill,  stands  the  Capitol,  in  a  commanding  situa- 
tion, in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  square  of  eight 
acres,  shaded  by  lindens,  acacias,  maples,  poplars, 
and  willows,  beneath  whose  pendant  branches  two 
fountains  send  up  theur  sparkling  Fpray.  Upon 
this  square  is  the  Washington  Monument,  sur- 
mounted by  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronze,  by 
Crawford,  and  surrounded  by  six  pedestals,  upon 
which  are  intended  to  be  placed  bronze  statues  of 
six  of  Virginia's  most  Olustrious  sons.  Already, 
those  of  Jefferson,  Henry,  Mason,  and  Marshall, 
have  been  lifted  to  their  pedestals.  The  remain- 
ing two  are  not  yet  completed.  These  statues 
were  cast  in  Berlin.  Near  by  is  a  marble  statue 
of  Henry  Clay,  which  is  considered  a  creditable 
work  of  art,  now  somewhat  mutilated  by  the 
vandal  propensity  of  selfish  relic-hunting. 

The  Capitol  is  a  fine  old  building  of  brown 
freestone,  in  the  "  manly  Doric "  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  is  spacious  and  imposing.  The  mar- 
ble statue  of  Washington  in  the  area  of  the  Capi- 
tol is  the  work  of  Houdon,  a  French  sculptor, 
and  was  made  from  actual  measurement  of  the 
person  of  General  Washington,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  most  perfect  likeness  of  him  ever  executed. 
It  was  made  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia,  and  finished  at  Paris,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Jefferson,  during  his  ministry  at 
the  French  court  The  costume  of  this  statue 
is  the  military  dress  of  the  Revolution.  One 
hand  holds  a  cane,  and  the  other  rests  upon  the 
fasces,  with  which  are  united  the  sword  and  the 
ploughshare,  and  over  it  a  martial  doak.     The 
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inscription,  by  James  Madison,  on  the  pedestal,  is 
as  follows :  — 

"George  Washington.  The  (jieneral  Assem- 
bly of  tl)e  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  have  caused 
thb  statue  to  be  erected,  as  a  monument  of  affection 
and  gratitude  to  George  Washington  ;  who,  unit- 
ing to  tbe  endowments  of  the  hero  the  virtues  of  the 
patriot,  and  exerting  both  in  establishing  the  libera 
ties  of  his  country,  has  rendered  his  name  dear  to 
his  fellow-c-irizens,  and  given  the  world  an  immor- 
tal example  of  true  glory.  Done  in  the  year  of 
Chrbt,  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
twelfth." 

Near  the  statue  of  Washington  is  tlie  marble 
bust  of  his  friend  Lafayette.  In  one  corner  of 
the  Capitol  Square  stands  the  governor's  house,  a 
large  but  simple  structure  of  brick,  surrounded 
by  tasteful  grounds,  richly  adorned  with  flowers. 
Opposite  the  Capitol  Square  is  the  city  hall,  — 
an  imposing  building,  with  a  fine  Doric  portico 
at  either  end. 

One  of  the  most  startling  events  in  the  history 
of  Richmond  is  the  burning  of  the  Richmond 
Theatre,  in  the  year  1811.  There  were  said  to 
be  not  less  than  six  hundred  persons  in  the 
house.  Just  Ijefore  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
act  the  scenery  caught  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  building  was  wrapped  in  flames.  More 
thati  one  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives,  among 
whom  was  the  governor  of  Virginia,  Hon.  Greo. 
W.  Smith.  An  old  lady  is  still  living  —  a  iiohle 
relic  of  former  times  —  who  was  then  a  beauty 
and  a  belle.  She  had  many  times  rejected  her 
lover ;  was  in  the  theatre  at  the  time  of  the  sad 
catastrophe;  he  periled  his  life  to  rescue  her, 
and  succeeded  iu  bearing  her  out  in  his  arms,  in- 
sensible from  suffocation.  The  life  he  had  saved 
she  thought  it  her  highest  duty  to  devote  to  him  ; 
and  accordingly,  very  soon  thereafter,  gave  him 
her  hand  in  marriage.  He  was  for  many  yeiirs 
a  representative  from  his  county  iu  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  and  his  devotion  to  his  wife  quite 
equaled  the  stories  of  romance. 

Upon  the  site  of  the  old  theatre  was  erected 
the  Monumental  Church,  a  handsome  octagonal 
edifice,  belonging  to  the  Protestant  Episcopalians. 
The  remains  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
lamentable  cattstrophe  are  deposited  in  a  marble 
urn,  which  stands  in  the  front  portico  of  the 
church,  a  monument.  In  memariam,  from  which 
the  church  derives  its  name. 

Sl  John*8  Church,  on  Richmond  Hill,  —  now 
most  frequently  called  Church  Hill,  —  is  the  old- 
est colonial  place  of  worship  in   the  town,  aiid 


one  of  the  oldest  in  Virginia.  It  is  preserved 
with  religious  care,  and  has  been  somewhat  mod- 
ernized by  the  addition  of  a  tower.  This  diurd 
stands  in  the  centi'eof  a  cemetery,  embosomed  bj 
trees,  and  all  around  are  mouldering  hillocks  and 
crumbling  monuments,  indicating  the  maDsions  of 
the  dead. 

St  John's  Church,  in  colonial  times,  was  now 
and  then  devoted  to  other  purposes  than  tlio^ 
ursualiy  of  the  sanctuary.  It  was  within  its  walk, 
in  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1775,  that  Patrick 
Henry  raised  his  eloquent  voice  in  thunder  tones 
against  the  common  oppressor  of  his  country,  ssd 
uttered  that  memorable  and  immortal  sentence: 
"  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  /  " 

The  celebrated  Virghiia  Convention  of  1788, 
which  met  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  assembled  in  old  St.  John*s  Church.  It  is 
said,  **  The  transcendant  tfileuts  engaged  in  its 
discussion  tempted  industry  to  give  up  its  pur- 
suits, and  even  dissipation  its  objects,  for  tlie 
high  intellectual  fea?t  here  presented.  Among 
the  crowd  from  far  and  near  who  filled  the  hall, 
no  bustle,  no  sound  was  heard,  save  only  a  slight 
movement  when  some  new  speaker  arose,  whom 
they  all  were  eager  to  see,  as  well  as  to  hear ;  or 
when  some  master-stroke  of  eloquence  shot  thrill- 
ing along  their  nerves,  and  extorted  an  involun- 
tary and  inarticulate  murmur.  Day  after  day  was 
tliis  banquet  of  the  mind  and  the  heart  spread 
before  them,  with  a  delicacy  and  variety  wldcfa 
could  never  cloy.*'  Among  the  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  this  illustrious  convention,  were  MadL«OQ, 
Mai-shall,  and  Monroe ;  and  ^  there  were  those 
sages  of  other  days,  —  Pendleton  and  Wythe ; 
there  was  seen  the  Spartan  vigor  and  compaet- 
ness  of  George  Nicholas ;  there  shone  the  radi- 
ant genius  and  sen(>ibility  of  Grayson  ;  the  Roman 
energy  and  Attic  wit  of  George  ^iason  was  there; 
there  altso  the  classic  taste  and  harmony  of  Ed- 
mund Randolpli ;  the  splendid  conflagration  of  tbe 
high  minded  Innis  ;  and  the  matchless  eloquence 
of  the  immortal  Henry  I  "  **  There  were  yiaxtt 
in  those  days ! " 

Richmond  is  well  situated  for  commerce.  V«- 
sels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water  come  to  Rocketts^ 
antl  those  drawing  fifteen  to  Warwick,  three  mfles 
below  the  city;  and  ^hips  of  hejiviest  burden 
come  to  City  Point,  sixteen  miles  below.  For 
manufacturing  a<ivantages  it  is  not  equaled  by 
any  city  on  the  Continent  of  America.  The  Fal2» 
of  James  River  afford  a  w«ter  power  of  unlio- 
ited  extent.  It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
flour  mills,  which  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  tbe 
world  ;  and  the  climate  possesses  the  peculiar  ad- 
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vantage  of  making  tbe  only  flour  that  can  stand 
the  test  of  the  tropics. 

**  The  old  Stone  House,"  situated  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  Main  Street,  a  few  rods  below  the 
First  Market,  is  the  oldest  dwelling  standing  in 
Richmond,  and  one  of  the  first  built  in  the  city. 
When  President  Madison  was  a  young  man,  at- 
tending school  in  Richmond,  lie  is  said  to  have 
boarded  in  that  house.  It  was  the  property  of  a 
Mrs.  Welsh,  inherited  from  Iier  grandfather,  Mr. 
Jacob  Ege.  Mr.  Samuel  Ege,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Welsh,  resided  there  during  the  War  of  the  Revo- 


lution. At  that  time  it  was  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  the  city.  It  has  been  honored  by  the 
visits  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lafayette,  Madi- 
son, Henry,  and  other  distinguished  personages  ; 
as  well  «s  invaded  by  Arnold  und  his  soldiery,  at 
the  time  of  his  inva.<*ion  of  Richmond,  in  1781. 
It  is  still  preserved  with  pride  as  a  relic  of  the 
past,  around  which  cluster  many  interesting  tra- 
ditions. 

Several  railroads  centre  in  Richmond,  and  only 
a  sufficient  degree  of  energy  is  necessary  to  make 
her  the  entrepot  of  trade  between  the  North  and 
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the  South.  Though  so  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  of  1865,  —  the  closing  conflagration  of 
the  war,  —  the  city  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
rebuilt,  and  in  a  style  fer  superior  to  what  it  pre- 
sented before.  There  are  many  business  houses 
now  on  Main,  Cary,  and  other  streets,  that  would 
be  noticeable  even  amid  the  towering  structures 
of  Broadway,  New  York.  For  Richmond  there 
seems  a  great  destiny  in  reserve.  Her  climate 
invites  it ;  her  geographical  position  courts  it ; 
the  intelligence^  industry,  and  enterprise  of  her 


inhabitants  will  compel  it ;  and  by  her  side  the 
flowing  waters  of  the  classic  stream  upon  which 
she  proudly  looks,  send  up  a  never  ceasing  cry  to 
expend  their  might  in  works  for  her  prosperity. 
The  dust  and  rubbish  must  be  removed,  the  city 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  her  wharves  multiplied,  the 
waters  of  the  James  made  to  turn  hundreds  of 
mills ;  and  Richmond  may  some  day  be  the  great 
manufitcturing  metropolis  of  the  Western  Con- 
tinent. We  hope  the  young  readers  of  this 
**  Riverside,"  when  grown  up,  will  so  find  it 
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THE   BOGIES   AT   SCHOOL. 


One  dismal  dark  day,  when  the  ram  was  drop- 
ping, 
And  on  very  wet  feet  Httlo  pigeons  were  hopping. 
My  Alice  had  been  kept  at  home  from  school. 
And  had  used  up  tlie  thread  of  a  number  six 

spool, — 
Such  a  quick-fingered  child,  so  swift  with   her 

needle, 
So  prompt  to  begin,  so  unwilling  to  deedle. 
But  Alice  was  tired,  and  about  four  o'clock 
She  knocked  at  my  door  with  a  sort  of  a  knock, 
As  if  she  would  say  with  her  knuckles  so  shy, 
^  If  you  are  not  busy,  I  think  this  is  I." 
But  busy  I  was  ;  so  I  said  to  the  maid : 
^  Now  all  day  long  from  school  you  have  stayed. 
Why  don't  you  find  some  poor  little  chair 
And  teach  it  its  letters ;  for  is  it  quite  fiur 
That  you  with  your  two  legs   should  know  A 

BC, 
And  a  four-legged  chair  should  so  ignorant  be  ?  " 
Tlien  away  ran  Alice,  for  some  happy  thought 
Her  busy  little  brain-wheels  had  suddenly  caught, 


And  rotmd  in  her  head  it  went  wiih  a  whirl, 
And  off  to  its  tune  danced  the  little  girl. 
I  went  back  to  my  work,  — some  literary  spool 
That  I  was  unwinding  on  my  three-legged  stooL— 
But  after  a  while  the  dusk  grew  so  deep. 
That  I  laid  down  my  pen,  and  pat  the  ink  to 
sleep. 

What  had  become  of  Alice  I  wondered. 

And  down  the  dark  stairs  I  stumbled  and  blan- 

dered ; 
I  opened  the  door,  and  almost  cried  out 
As  I  saw  the  queer  scene  this  picture's  about; 
For  Alice  had  made  out  of  coats  and  boots 
Two  such  enormous,  big-eyed  "  coots," 
That  I  almost  feared  I  should  see  theai  arim 
And  tumble  upon  me ;  and  there  was  Alice  so 

wise, — 
A  grave  little  school-dame,  wiser  than  her  bet- 
ters: 
She  made   her  own  schohirs,  then  taught  ihss^ 
their  letters. 
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HOW   WE   PLAYED   «HARE   AND   HOUNDS." 
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It  wasn't  very  long  ago,  in  fact  it  was  only 
last  November,  that  we  had  our  Grand  Run  at 
Hare  and  Hounds.  You  don't  know  what  Hare 
and  Hounds  is  ?  Well,  then,  I  shall  have  to  tell 
you  a  bit 

You've  never  read  "  School  Days  at  Rugby," 
I  see,  or  else  you  would  remember  how  Tom 
Brown,  and  East,  and  the  Tadpole,  weut  out  on 
Big  Side  Hare  and  Hounds,  and  had  to  fall  be- 
hind, and  the  Tadpole  got  stuck  in  a  ditch.  So, 
advising  you  to  read  it  at  once,  Fll  tell  you  the 
principles  of  the  game.  Two  or  three  fellows 
start  off  with  bags  of  "scent,"  —  the  "scent" 
conaistiiig  of  torn  bits  of  paper  —  which  they 
scatter  at  intervals  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  while 
they  are  running.  They  take  whatever  course 
they  choose,  leaving  the  pack  of  hounds  to  follow 
their  track  by  means  of  the  paper.  After  allow- 
ing them  a  certain  time,  called  the  "law,"  in 
which  to  get  some  distance  in  advance,  the  hounds 
—  iucludiiig  all  the  others  who  are  to  run  — 
start  on  the  trail.  It  is  fair  for  the  hares  to  give 
the  hounds  a  hard  run  by  leading  them  over 
rocky  or  marahy  ground,  or  to  attempt  to  mislead 
them  by  doubling  on  the  trail,  or  laying  false 
trails,  about  which  I'll  explain  further  on. 

The  object  of  the  hounds  is  to  arrive  at  the 
end  of  the  race  witliin  a  fixed  time  afler  the 
bares.  Where  is  the  end  of  the  race,  you  say  ? 
Well,  that  may  be  either  the  starting-point,  or 
some  other  place  known  to  all,  as  it  was  in  "  Tom 
Brown,"  or  it  may  be  left  to  the  will  of  the 
hares.  All  are  counted  "in  at  the  death"  who 
arrive  within  the  specified  time,  which  is  gener- 
ally about  twice  as  much  as  the  law  given  the 
hares ;  and  if  the  time  between  the  arrival  of 
the  hares  and  the  first  hound  at  the  goal  is  less 
than  the  law,  the  hares  are  fairly  caught. 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  the 
school  that  term  about  getting  up  a  game  of 
<^  Hare  and  Hounds,"  and  we  had  been  out  run- 
ning twice  a  week  for  a  month  or  so;  we  used 
to  meet  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
run  at  first  only  a  short  distance,  —  half  a  mile 
out,  and  back.  Lots  of  fellows  used  to  run  then  : 
I  remember  one  night  we  had  fifty  or  sixty ;  and 
when  the  order  would  be  given,  about  half  way 
home,  to  put  on  a  "  spurt,"  and  "  Hit  her  up 
lively,"  how  you  would  hear  the  little  chaps  pant- 
ing, and  every  now  and  then,  "  Say,  Bill,  let's 


drop  behind ; "  "  Waxy,  tell  the  Digger  to  hold  on 
a  bit,  and  we'll  walk  home !  "  We  increased  the 
distance  to  two  miles  or  so,  and  then  as  the  nov- 
elty diminished,  and  the  distance  increased,  the 
fellows  began  to  fall  off,  until  only  eight  or  ten 
were  lefc ;  and  the  week  before  the  "  Great  Run," 
we  gave  up  our  evening  training. 

We  fixed  upon  Wednesday  afternoon  for  the 
run ;  Tom,  and  Knock'em,  and  I,  were  the  hares, 
and  had  been  busy  for  some  days  tearing  up 
scent ;  ^11  the  old  exercises  in  Latin  prose  and 
Algebra  were  at  last  made  of  some  use,  besides 
newspapers  by  the  quantity.  We  were  afraid  we 
shouldn't  have  scent  enough,  although  we  had 
each  about  half  a  pillow-case  full.  I  invented 
an  ingenious  system  of  cords  by  which  my  bag 
was  tied  on  to  my  back,  and  the  mouih  brought 
under  my  left  arm,  while  the  bag  was  kept  from 
jolting  about  by  being  attached  to  my  belt.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  before  I  had  run 
half  a  mile,  the  whole  arrangement  came  to  grief, 
letting  the  bag  fall,  and  spilling  the  scent 

We  were  to  start  about  three  o'clock  from  the 
school  house  steps,  and  almost  the  whole  school 
was  there  to  see  us  off.  The  course  had  been 
kept  secret,  and  we  had  heard  that  only  a  few 
were  going,  because  it  was  rumored  in  the  school 
that  it  was  to  be  a  hard  run,  —  fifteen  or  eighteen 
miles,  at  least  So  I  spoke  to  them,  and  said 
that  the  course  wouldn't  be  a  lon*:^  one,  —  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  miles ;  and  even  this 
wouldn't  be  such  hard  running  as  the  same  dis- 
tance on  level  ground,  because  you  could  walk 
up  the  hills  and  over  the  rough  places.  I  saw 
some  of  the  boys  taking  off  their  things  at  this, 
and  was  very  glad  to  find  out  afterward  that 
about  sixty  or  seventy  started.  It  was  agreed  that 
we  were  to  have  ten  minutes'  law,  —  more  than 
usual  being  given  to  allow  us  to  leave  our  coats 
in  the  hall,  —  and  were  to  commence  laying  the 
trail  up  by  the  play-ground.  One  of  the  teach- 
ers was  to  lead  the  hounds ;  so,  afber  comparing 
our  watches  with  his,  off  we  started  at  about 
quarter  before  three  o'clock. 

The  weather  was  just  right  for  running, — 
neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold,  —  and  although 
the  sky  wasn't  perfectly  dear,  yet  the  sim  kept 
peeping  out  through  the  clouds ;  and  as  we  went 
across  the  play-ground,  where  you  can  see  a  line 
of  hUls  in  the  distance,  and  one  or  two  blue  moun- 
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tHins  bejond,  the  shadow  of  the  clouds  would  be 
on  one  hill,  making  it  brown  and  dark,  and  the 
yerj  next  one  perhaps  would  be  all  golden  with 
the  sunlight.  And  before  we  came  home  the 
sun  had  fiirlj  bundled  all  the  large  clouds  off 
into  a  eomer,  while  the  little  ones  floated  about 
him  and  across  his  face,  and  came  as  near  playing 
as  is  consistent  with  the  digiiitj  of  clouds. 

We  had  heard  (hat  some  of  the  boys  were 
going  to  follow  close  after  us  unperceived,  and 
lay  a  false  trail  off  in  some  other  direction  from 
the  one  we  took,  so  that  the  pack  might  be  both- 
ered when  they  came  to  two  trails  leading  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Although  we  were  intending 
to  bother  the  pack  in  this  way  ourselves  by  and 
by,  we  didn't  want  anybody  el:«e  to  do  it  for  us ; 
80  we  took  the  Governor  along  with  us,  and  sta- 
tioned him  on  the  play -ground  at  the  top  of  the 
bill,  where  he  could  overlook  the  first  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  our  course,  and  see  that  no  one  dis- 
turbed tlie  trail ;  and  when  the  pack  came  along, 
he  WHS  to  join  in  with  them. 

We  started  for  the  Blissionary  road,  Tom  lay- 
ing tiie  trail,  Knock'em  and  I  holding  our  ba*^ 
in  reserve.  When  we  got  to  the  corner  where 
the  Missionary  road  turns  off  from  the  other, 
Knock'em  said  he'd  Cf»ntinue  straight  ahead,  and, 
making  a  cut  across  the  field-',  would  rejoin  us 
on  the  Missionary  road,  and  so  give  us  a  few 
minutes  to  walk,  while  the  pack  would  have  to 
fillow  him  through  the  woods,  and  across  a  swnmp 
he  knew  of  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  roads. 
So  Tom  closed  his  bag,  and  we  walked  on,  won- 
dering whether  the  pack  had  started  yet,  and 
calculating  that  the  law  must  be  nearly  up,  and 
consequently  they  would  be  on  the  way  in  a  lit- 
tle while.  But  soon  Knock'em  came  cmckling 
through  the  bushes,  and  we  started  off.  But  ju^t 
as  we  got  under  way,  Knock'em's  bag  dropped, 
and  spilled  all  the  8oent«  We  gathered  up  as 
much  as  we  could,  but  were  hardly  on  the  road 
again  before  we  heard  coming  across  the  fields 
the  shouts  of  the  pack,  who  were  just  starting. 
We  sprung  forward,  I  tell  you;  for  here  we 
were  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  advance,  and 
they  coming  after  us  (we  knew)  like  veritable 
hounds  after  a  hare.  They  had  chafllbd  ns  a  good 
deal  about  overtaking  and  literally  catching  us, 
and  we  had  laughed  at  them,  and  told  them  to  do 
it  if  they  could  ;  so  we  were  sure  they  would 
waste  no  time  in  lounging,  but  meant  work. 

Pretty  soon  we  struck  off  from  the  Missionary 
road  into  the  fields,  and  then  came  the  first  really 
hard  pull,  for  the  ground  wasn't  very. even,  and  I 
was  just  losing  my  first  wind ;  my  legs  lagged 


horribly,  my  side  ached,  and  I  began  to  think  oC 
the  awful  consequences  if  I  should  have  to  drop 
behind,  and  leave  them  to  go  on  without  me.  But 
in  a  minute  I  began  to  get  my  second  wind  ;  mj 
breath  came  frt^er,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  ooold  run  all 
day,  and  started  forward  to  cutch  up  with  Knock- 
'em and  Tom,  who  had  got  a  little  in  advance. 

There  was  a  broad  wall  just  across  the  field  in 
front  of  us,  and  here  we  resolved  to  try  our  first 
stratagem.  I  walked  along  on  top  of  the  wall 
for  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  dropping  the  scent  in 
between  tlie  stones,  where  the  pack  wouldn't  be 
likely  to  find  it  quickly  ;  and  then  when  I  jumped 
down  from  the  wall  on  the  other  side,  onncealed 
the  trail  as  well  as  I  could  behind  bushes,  and 
tufts  of  grass.  The  scent  would  lead  tliem  up 
to  the  wall,  and  then  seeing  no  corresponding 
trail  on  the  other  side,  we  hoped  they  would  he 
baflied  for  a  few  minutes,  and  so  we  dioald  gain 
a  little  time. 

Between  Prospect  and  Boston  Hills  there  is  a 
large  swamp ;  and  as  I  wasn't  sure  of  the  way 
which  led  around  to  the  left  and  avoided  tin 
swamp,  Tom  took  the  lead,  and  we  went  down  a 
green  lane,  and  ncross  a  ditch  at  the  bottom,  and 
then  up  the  rise  beyond,  and  were  in  a  woody 
pa.Htu»e,  with  a  good  cart-path  under  our  feet. 
And  now  we  began  to  feel  how  jollj  it  was  to  be 
off  there  in  the  woods,  where  all  was  quiet  and 
still,  and  yet  to  know  that  something  prevenuii 
us  from  stopping  and  being  quiet  too,  and  that 
there  was  work  for  us  on  ahead  which  we  felt 
able  to  do,  and  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  place 
where  we  were  would  be  full  of  fellows,  panring, 
and  eager  after  something,  and  that  something 
was  •ourselves.  So  on  we  went  all  the  £Kter, 
until  we  came  to  where  a  pair  of  bars  divided  a 
path  into  the  woods  from  the  cart-track  in  whidi 
we  were.  And  here  our  first  false  trail  Wiis 
commenced.  Tom  and  Knock'em  got  orer  the 
bars,  and  went  slowly  along  the  path,  laying  the 
trail  behind  tufts  of  grass,  so  as  to  conceal  it  as 
much  as  possible,  while  I  kept  on  \u  the  cart- 
track,  scattering  the  scent  thickly  and  in  plain 
sight;  after  a  few  rods  the  track  led  dowu  a 
slope  covered  with  fern  bush>  s,  and  across  a 
bcook,  whicli  here  spread  out,  and  made  tlie 
ground  mar>hy  all  about.  I  carried  the  trail  up 
to  the  edge  of  this,  and  then,  throwing  a  bandfbl 
of  scent  as  far  as  I  could  into  the  marsh,  closed 
n^y  bag,  and  ran  back  to  the  bars,  where  the 
other  two  fellows  had  left  mc,  ami  hj  following 
their  trail  came  up  with  them  in  a  few  minuter. 
We  found  out  afterwards  that  the  pack  had  be^ 
misled,  as  we  hoped,  by  the  £ilse   trail,  and  bad 
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gone  down  to  the  marsh,  and  wandered  round  for 
some  time  befoi^  they  found  the  soent  again  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bars  in  the  path.  On  we 
went,  with  nnotlier  false  trail  a  short  distance  be- 
yond, leading  off  to  the  right  into  another  marsh, 
by  which  I  believe  nobody  was  deceived;  and 
then  still  further  on  (he  genuine  trail,  taking  a 
turn  into  the  underbrusli,  and  winding  in  and  out, 
and  finally  coming  back  to  the  path  again,  —  a 
proceeding  which  caused  thi^m  some  trouble. 

Now  came  a  steady  pull  for  half  a  mile  or 
more,  and  we  were  in  a  lane  which  led  up  a 
steep  bit  of  a  slope,  alt)ng  by  Boston  Hill,  and 
then  off  to  the  westward.  It '8  a  beautiful,  quiet 
place,  with  the  pine-trees  hanging  over  it  on  one 
dde,  and  lovely  beds  of  moss  near  the  wall  by 
the  road ;  and  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  little 
valley,  with  a  brook  so  small  you  can  hardly  see 
it ;  which,  however,  makes  the  grass  green,  and 
the  ground  marshy  all  about  it ;  and  then  rising 
directly  from  the  brook  is  Boston  Hill:  and  when 
you  look  up  at  it  you  can  almost  feel  the  breeze 
blowing  on  top,  it  seems  so  fresh  and  bright  up 
there.  Well,  just  as  we  were  climbing  over  the 
wall  into  this  lane,  we  heard  the  shouts  of  the 
pack  behind  us,  and  thought  we  could  even  dis- 
tinguish the  voices  of  the  different  boys ;  it  was 
plain  they  couldn't  be  more  than  half  a  mile  be- 
hind us,  so  that  we  hadn't  gained  on  them  since 
the  start,  with  all  our  doublings  and  false  trails. 
Off  we  went  again  with  renewed  vigor  up  the 
slope,  —  that  did  take  a  fellow  in  the  knees  dread- 
fully,—down  the  valley  and  across  the  brook, 
and  began  to  climb  Boston  Hill.  The  pasture 
we  were  in  was  full  of  hummocks,  and  it  wa«*n't 
what  you'd  call  easy  climbing  at  all ;  but  as  we 
got  up  we  began  to  feel  more  of  the  breeze,  and 
it  wasn't  so  hard  on  your  wind,  and  when  we 
reached  the  top  it  was  just  splendid.  The  fields 
were  lying  out  all  yellow  in  the  November  sun, 
contrasting  with  the  dark  green  of  the  pines ;  and 
then  the  hills  off  at  a  distance  looked  so  sort  of 
friendly,  —  if  you  know  how  a  hill  can  look 
friendly,  —  and  here  and  there  in  among  the 
trees  was  a  blue  bit  of  a  pond,  or  brook,  that 
didn't  actUMlly  start  thoughts  of  fishing  and  swim- 
ming, and  lying  off  in  the  water,  but  just  sug- 
gested something  which  might  have  been  that,  if 
you'd  had  time  to  think  it  out ;  and  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  where  we  were  going,  lay  a  broad 
pasture  full  of  brown  ferns  and  dry  huckleberry- 
bashes,  with  a  little  clump  of  alders  round  a  pool 
by  the  wall. 

But  we  hadn't  time  to  stop  on  the  hill ;  po, 
after  Tom  had  laid  another  Mse  trail  for  a  short 


distance,  we  rushed  down  over  hummocks  and 
through  bushes,  and  out  into  the  pasture.  We 
thought  from  here  we  might  see  the  pack  mount- 
ing the  hill,  but  we  didn't,  and  couldn't  hear  any- 
thing of  them ;  so  we  begun  to  feel  quite  safe 
again,  and  Knock*em  suggested  we  should  put  up 
a  notice  for  them,  telling  how  much  we  were  in 
advance.  So  I  took  a  bit  of  scent,  and  using 
Tom's  back  for  a  desk,  wrote,  ^  8.45.  Fresh  and 
vigorous ;  catch  us  if  you  can."  Then  we  found 
a  bush  that  stood  somewhat  by  itself,  and  stuck 
our  telegram  on  a  prominent  twig,  taking  tlie 
precaution  to  lay  the  scent  thickly  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  bush,  so  that  tiiey  would  be  sure  to  see 
it.  We  found  out  afierward  that  they  were 
about  fifteen  minutes  behind  us  when  they  came 
to  the  place  and  got  the  note. 

Then  we  went  on  through  the  pasture,  and 
came  to  the  top  of  a  knoll  that  was  covered  with 
old  apple- trees  run  wild,  and  here  we  stopped  a 
minute  to  take  breath,  and  decide  on  our  course. 
A  road  ran  from  the  foot  of  the  knoll  where  we 
were  right  across  some  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a 
house  on  the  side  of  Prospect  Hill,  and  then 
wound  around  the  hill  out  of  sight.  We  decided, 
however,  to  strike  into  the  fields  across  the  road, 
through  some  rough  pasture- land,  and  a  swamp  at 
the  bottom  of  a  slope,  up  the  slope  again,  and 
take  the  road  at  the  house  on  the  side  of  Pros- 
pect It  was  hard  going  through  the  swamp ; 
when  you  jumped  from  one  tufb  of  grass  to  an- 
other, it  would  roll  under  your  foot,  and  let  you 
down  into  the  black  mud  and  water.  We  had 
to  walk  quite  a  long  distance,  and  were  just  com> 
ing  out  of  the  swamp,  and  ascending  the  slope 
toward  the  road,  and  laughing  to  think  what  a 
tough  time  the  hounds  would  have  getting  through 
all  that,  when  Knock'em  suddenly  exclmmed, 
"  There  they  are,  on  that  hill  I "  And,  sure 
enough,  there  they  were  on  the  knoll  we  had  just 
left,  and  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  us. 
They  caught  sight  of  us,  too ;  for  although  we 
were  to  windward  of  them,  we  heard  a  faint  hal- 
loo coming  up  the  breeze,  and  saw  them  pointing 
at  us.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had  seen  the 
pack ;  and  now,  to  our  alarm,  we  saw  the  leaders 
leave  the  trail,  and  take  to  the  road,  which  came 
right  across  to  the  house  where  we  were  just 
going,  thereby  saving  themselves  all  the  hard 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  which  we  had 
fancied  would  give  them  such  a  tough  time.  It 
had  been  previously  agreed  that  it  was  lawful  for 
them  to  leave  the  trail  if  they  thought  they  saw 
a  better  way  to  follow  us,  the  main  object  being 
to  catch  us ;  and  consequently,  anything  which 
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would  help  them  in  thia  better  than  following  the 
trail,  would  be  allowable.  So  we  could  find  no 
fault  wiUi  them  for  taking  the  road ;  but  all  we 
could  do  was  to  push  forward  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  try  to  make  up  by  fkst  running  the  time  we 
had  lost  in  walking  through  the  swamp.  The 
scent  was  beginning  to  give  out,  so  that  we  could 
lay  no  more  fidse  trails,  but  must  reserve  all  the 
paper  we  had  to  get  home  with. 

It  took  all  (he  run  out  of  me  to  see  the  pack 
so  close  behind,  aud  I  could  hardly  drag  my  legs 
up  the  slope  to  the  house,  aud  began  to  think 
again  of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  being  actu- 
ally caught.  Tom  and  Knock'em,  too,  were  get- 
ting blown,  and  if  there  had  been  any  more  up- 
hill work,  I  don't  know  what  we  should  have 
done ;  but  our  path  led  down  the  hill  for  some 
distance,  and  then  turned  into  the  main  road 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  home.  So  we  pushed 
on,  making  as  good  time  as  possible,  and  trying 
not  to  thiuk  of  the  pack  so  horribly  near,  until 
we  came  to  the  main  road;  and  then  set  our 
faces  homeward,  and  encouraged  ourselves  by 
thinking  that  this  was  our  last  pull.  It  was  as- 
toni!«hing  how  long  the  road  (familiar  as  it  was) 
became,  and  how  heavy  your  feet  were  when  you 
tried  to  take  them,  one  by  one,  from  tiie  ground. 
But  at  last  we  saw  the  Gymnasium  through  the 
trees,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  were  seated  on 
the  steps  of  the  hall,  taking  long  breaths  and 
wiping  our  fiices,  and  wondering  how  soon  the 
first  of  the  hounds  would  be  in.  If  they  arrived 
within  ten  minutes  after  we  got  in,  they  would 
win,  for  ten  minutes  was  the  law  allowed  us  at 
the  start ;  while  all  who  came  in  within  half  an 
hour  of  our  arrival,  were  to  meet  in  one  of  the 
rooms  aud  have  a  cup  of  cofiee.     Hidf  an  hour 


was  an  uncommonly  long  time  to  aUow,  bat  then 
the  fellows  would  have  to  go  for  their  coats  be- 
fore they  came  to  the  room,  and  so  we  made  the 
time  longer  than  usuaL 

It  was  just  an  hour  and  six  minutes  from  the 
time  we  started  when  we  pulled  up  on  the  aiepe, 
and  the  distance  we  had  gone  over  must  have 
been  about  seven  miles.  Eight  minutes  after  we 
arrived  the  first  hoimd  came  round  the  comer, 
followed  by  anotlier,  and  a  third,  and  stoppcsd  at 
the  steps ;  aud  then  the  race  was  over,  and  the 
hounds  had  won.  How  jolly  we  all  felt,  even 
though  we  hares  had  been  beaten  by  two  min- 
utes ;  and  how  the  fellows  kept  coming  op,  oue 
after  another,  and  asking  wlio  was  io  first,  aiid 
whnt  time  had  been  made  1  And  then,  when  the 
cofiee  and  crackers  were  going  round,  what  a 
jolly  time  we  had  talking  over  the  run  ;  how, 
when  the  traO  whs  lost  in  one  of  the  doublings 
through  the  underbrush,  little  Mens  had  been  the 
first  to  find  it,  and  how  he  kept  the  lead  fior  a 
long  time  ;  and  how  Wilby  had  sprained  his  foot, 
and  could  hardly  hobble  alona*  and  yet  managed 
to  keep  up,  aud  come  in  with  the  others ;  imd 
how  the  Firefiy  had  got  stuck  in  a  awamp,  and 
had  to  be  pulled  out ! 

O,  it  was  great  to  feel  the  rest  come  creeping 
up  your  legs,  and  think  that  all  the  work  was 
over,  and  remember  how  you  felt  while  you  were 
ill  the  midst  of  it.  And  then,  after  we  had 
drunk  each  other's  health  in  the  cofiee,  we  let 
out  our  voices  in  some  good,  hearty  achool  songs, 
and  made  the  old  building  ring  with  a  noise  it 
hadn't  heard  for  a  long  time.  And  so  we  sq>a- 
rated,  and  went  to  our  rooms,  thinking  what  a 
jolly  place  school  was,  any  way,  and  ^  Hare  and 
Hounds  "  wasn't  a  bad  thing  after  alL 


A   CHAIN  OF   STORIES. 


BT  W,  JOHNSON, 


THE   badger's    8T0BT. 


No  sooner  had  the  Fox  concluded  his  story 
than  tlie  Magpie  opened  her  bill  again  and  be- 
gan :  "•  Let  me  now  tell  you  my  story.  My  late 
lamented  grandmother  lived  in  an  old,  old  apple- 
tree,  aud  laid  "  — 

«  Why,  Magpie,"  said  the  Fox,  **  if  yon  please, 
we  wiU  now  let  the  Badger  tell  his  story;  he 
should  precede  yon  inasmuch  as  he  is  older  than 
you ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  many  suouners 
have  passed  over  yoor  head." 


<"  Ah,"  replied  the  Magpie,  "<  by  the  time  the 
Badger  will  be  through  with  his  story,  I  may 
have  forgotten  mine.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
old  gentleman,  who  leaves  bin  dark  kennd 
scarcely  once  or  twice  a  year,  can  tell  us  any- 
thing interesting.  He  is,  moreover,  aaid  to  be 
asleep  most  of  the  time ;  and  I,  for  one,  don't 
want  his  dreams." 

''That  makes  no  difference,"  said  the  Fox; 
**  in  his  kennel  he  has  time  enough  to  invent  sto- 
ries if  he  himself  should  not  have  passed  through 
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any  adventures.  So  you  may  begin  now,  neigh- 
bor." 

The  Badger  then  began  as  follows :  ^  One  day 
in  autumn,  I  had  just  fetched  a  nice  supply  of 
grapes  and  apples,  and  then  lain  down  in  my 
kennel,  when  I  noticed  that  some  one  was  bur- 
rowing in  the  ground  close  to  me.  I  listened 
to  the  sound  with  no  little  uneasiness,  when 
the  burrowing  animal  suddenly  broke  into  my 
kennel,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  a  mole.  '  What 
are  you  doing  here?*  I  said  to  him.  *Why,' 
said  the  Mole,  *•  let  me  tell  you  a  piece  of  news. 
When  I  was  burrowing  a  while  Hgo  in  the 
ground,  and  had  just  got  tax  enough  d>wn,  1 
suddenly  heard  loud  sobs  and  cries.  ^  Ah,  how 
unhappy  we  are,"  said  a  child^s  voice ;  **  if  we 
do  not  find  an  outlet  from  the  forest,  we  are  lost" 
— **  Come,"  said  another  child,  a  boy,  *'  we  will  try 
again."  —  *'  I  cannot  walk  any  further,"  said  the 
girl ;  ^  let  us  stay  here  overnight."  On  hearing 
this,  I  raised  my  head  very  cautiously  out  of  my 
hole,  and  saw  two  very  pretty  children  sitting 
under  a  tree  at  no  great  distance  from  me.  I 
then  thought  I  had  better  inform  you  of  what  I 
had  heard  and  seen ;  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to 
help  them.'  — '  Mole,*  said  I,  ^  I  am  willing  enough 
to  do  so ;  but  you  know  that  it  is  repugnant  to 
me  to  appear  before  men ;  however,  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do  for  the  unfortunate  children.' 
After  uight^Etll  I  slipped  out  of  my  kennel,  and 
softly  crept  up  to  the  tree.  The  two  childi-en 
had  fallen  asleep,  but  I  saw  very  well  that  they 
would  die  of  hunger  if  they  did  not  get  something 
to  eat  So  I  hastened  back  to  my  kennel,  fetched 
some  grapes  and  apples,  and  laid  them  down  be- 
fore the  children. 

"  On  the  following  morning  I  watched  the  chil- 
dren from  a  hiding-place  close  by,  underneath  an 
excavated  rock.  The  children  were  greatly  sur- 
prised when  they  awoke  and  saw  the  fruits  lying 
before  them.  '  I  wonder  who  brought  us  these 
grapes  and  apples,'  exclaimed  the  boy.  '  I  do 
not  know,'  said  his  sister.  <  Ah,  I  would  he  who 
brought  them  to  us  had  awakened  us  and  led  us 
out  of  the  forest'  And  then  she  burst  again 
mto  tears.  *  Never  mind,  sissy,'  said  the  boy  ; 
'  let  us  eat  now,  and  then  we  will  try  again  if  we 
cannot  find  an  outlet' 

^  They  ate,  and  took  with  them  what  was  left 
But  m  the  evening  they  returned  still  sadder  than 
before.  *  It  is  all  in  vain,'  said  the  boy ;  *  we 
muit  perish  here ;  we  cannot  find  the  road.' —  *  Is 
not  this  the  same  place,'  said  his  sister,  <  where 
we  slept  last  night  and  found  the  grapes  and  ap- 
ples in  the  morning  ? '  — « I  believe  it  is,'  replied 


her  brother.  *  Well,  perhaps  the  man  who 
brought  us  the  fruits  may  return,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  then  take  us  with  him.  Try  to  be  as 
wide  awake  as  possible  to-night'  They  then  lay 
down  under  the  same  tree,  but,  as  they  were  very 
tired,  they  straightway  fell  fast  asleep. 

*'  Thereupon  I  hastened  by  many  intricate  paths 
with  which  I  was  familiar,  over  rocks  and  through 
ravines,  out  of  the  forest  to  a  vineyard  where  the 
grapes  were  just  ripe.  I  crept  at  first  very  cau- 
tiously around  it ;  for  I  knew  that  the  owner  had 
a  watchman  there.  When  I  saw  the  watchman 
at  the  other  end  of  the  vineyard,  I  broke  off  the 
grape-*,  and  was  about  to  leave  with  them,  when 
my  eyes  suddenly  fell  on  a  small  basket  in  which 
the  watchman  kept  his  bread.  I  quickly  dropped 
the  grapes  into  it  and,  after  having  appeased  my 
own  hunger,  I  hastened  away  with  the  basket, 
and  placed  it  before  the  sleeping  children. 


•    ^2 


**  Early  in  the  morning  I  returned  to  my  hid- 
ing-place under  the  rock.  When  the  little  ones 
awoke,  the  basket  was  the  first  thing  on  which 
their  eyes  fell.  *•  O  Charlie,'  said  the  little  girl, 
'  the  man  was  here  again,  and  we  did  not  see  him ! 
Let  us  see  what  he  brought  us  this  time.'  She 
opened  the  basket,  and  saw  the  grapes,  and  a 
large  piece  of  bread  underneath.  *Why,'  she 
said,  '  this  is  some  of  our  bread,  and  the  basket  is 
our  basket  in  which  I  so  often  took  old  Caspar's 
supper  to  the  vuieyard.  I  wonder  who  it  is  that 
always  brings  us  food,  and  yet  does  not  want  to 
take  us  with  him.'  She  looked  at  the  basket, 
and  wept  bitterly.  *  But  let  us  eat,  Charlie,'  she 
continued,  '  and  then  we  will  set  out  once  more  ; 
perhaps  we  may  find  an  outlet.  I  will  leave  the 
basket  here,'  she  said,  '  that  we  may  recognize 
the  place  in  case  we  should  have  to  returu  here 
once  more.' 

''  They  ate  and  hastened  again  into  the  thicket. 
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But  a  few  hoars  ofter^rtrd  they  came  hack.  They 
despaired  of  fiudiiig  a  path  leHding  out  of  the 
forest,  and,  as  they  were  very  tired,  sat  down  in 
tlie  gniss.  '  Say,  sissy/  said  Churlie,  <  it  is  no 
use  wandering  ahout  any  more.  I  will  btiild  a 
small  cnbin  that  we  may  at  lenst  not  get  wet 
when  it  rains.'  Fortunately  he  had  a  knife  in  his 
pocket.  He  then  commenced  ctittiiig  props  out 
of  thin  poles ;  he  iixe<l  ihem  in  the  ground,  and 
his  sister  helped  him  to  cover  them  with  liniiiches, 
atid  in  tlieir  joy  at  the  success  of  their  u>il,  they 
quite  forgot  their  griet  In  the  evening  they  ate 
the  last  piece  of  their  bread,  and  said, '  We  will 
be  sure  to  be  wide  awake  to  night.'  But  in  a 
few  minutes  their  weary  eyes  clo8e<l,  and  they 
were  soon  as  fast  asleep  as  on  iho  preceding 
nights.  I  then  hastened  with  the  ha-^ket  to  the 
vineyanl,  and  concealed  mys^elf  behind  a  low 
stone-walL 


***!  wish  I  knew  who  stole  my  basket  la*t 
night,'  said  old  Caspar  to  himself.  <  I  am  now 
obliired  to  lay  my  bread  on  the  ground.  But  to- 
night I  am  going  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout' 

**So  saying,  lie  went  to  the  other  end  of  the 
vineyard,  and  thereby  enabled  me  to  creep  up  to 
the  vines.  1  quickly  bit  off  a  few  grapes,  put 
them  into  the  basket,  and  adde<]  to  them  one  of 
Caspar's  large  pieces  of  bread.  I  then  returned 
into  the  fore.^t  and  put  the  basket  before  the  cabin 
of  the  children. 

**  When  I  had  reentered  my  kennel,  my  black 
neighbor,  the  Mole,  paid  me  another  visit  *  Bndger/ 
said  he  to  me,  *  don't  yon  know  yet  how  to  lend 
the  cliildren  out  of  the  forest?'  —  •!  don't,'  said 
I,  *  for  it  is  contrary  to  my  nature  to  show  myself 
before  any  human  beings.     I   know  you  do  not 


like  to  do  so  either.'  — «  Well,'  replied  the  Mole. 
'I  believe  you  would  better  consult  Iloparo.* 
*  Hoparo  ?  Who  is  Hoparo  ? '  —  *  Why,'  said  the 
Mole,  *  you  have  been  a  long  while  in  your  kennd 
here,  and  do  not  know  yet  who  Hoparo  is  ?  Did 
you  not  notioe  every  now  and  then  that  the  earth 
quaked  ?  It  is  old  Hoparo  who  does  that  He 
has  a  huge  pillar  in  bis  large  hall,  and  whenerer 
he  shakes  it,  tlie  whole  earth  trembles.'  —  *  I  be- 
lieve my  grandmother  ouce  told  me  something 
about  him  in  my  childhood,*  I  replied :  *  ye<>,  I 
know  for  certain  that  she  did.  But  where  am 
I  t)  find  him  ? '  I  went  on  to  ask.  *0,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  end  of  your  kennel,' 
replied  the  Mole,  *  and  you  will  then  be  certain 
to  find  the  way.'  I  followed  his  advice,  and  ad- 
vanced, and  advanced,  and,  strange  to  say,  my 
kennel  seemed  to  be  perfectly  endless.  I  was 
greatly  suiprised  at  its  wonderful  extent ;  for  I 
was  bom  in  it  and  had  lived  there  for  ten  long 
years,  so  thnt  I  was  familiar  with  its  every  nook, 
and  every  inch  of  ground  in  it  What  did  it 
mean  ?  But  I  presse<l  t  n  ;  the  passage  led  me 
now  up  hill,  now  down  hill,  and  then  it  was  per- 
fectly level ;  at  length  I  s^iw  a  strunf^e  light  and* 
when  the  Jong  hole  wns  at  an  end,  1  stood  on  the 
brink  of  a  deep  gorg^  —  a  sort  of  wild  vault  with 
an  arched  ceiling,  an<i  on  this  ceiling  hung  an 
enormous  lam|)  who-e  light  shed  a  weirJ  lostre 
over  the  whole  scene.  The  ground  was  a  green 
meadow,  dotted  with  small  mounds,  and  furrowed 
with  broad  ditdies.  The  ceiling  was  supported 
in  the  middle  by  an  enormous  pillar;  dose  to 
the  pillar  sat  an  old  man,  and  his  children  were 
playing  Hn>nnd  him.  But  what  sort  of  figures, 
do  you  think,  they  were?  Little  fellows  who 
changed  their  form  every  moment!  Now  they 
were  little  monkeys,  turning  merry  somersaults; 
now  binls  and  foxes,  engaged  in  a  ludicrous 
sham  fight ;  now  serpents,  now  assuming  the  huge 
proportions  of  gigantic  elephants. 

I  had  stood  there,  wondering  and  almost 
frightened,  but  a  very  short  time,  when  a  turkey, 
gobbling  vi'ry  noisily,  caught  sight  of  me.  He 
quickly  transforme<l  hiiusilf  into  a  badger,  and 
hastened  to  me.  *  Brother  Badger,'  he  s$iid  to 
me  kindly,  *•  what  do  you  want  ?  I  know  that 
something  of  importance  must  hare  brought  yon 
here.'  I  then  told  him  all  about  the  children, 
and  asked  hi^  ailvice  in  reiianl  to  the  best  way 
of  getting  them  out  of  the  fon-st  '  Wait  a 
moment,'  he  said;  ^1  will  speak  to  my  &ther 
Hoparo  al)out  it'  He  then  went  to  the  old  man 
near  the  pillar,  and  returned  a  few  moments  af- 
terward.    *  My,  father,'  he  said, '  will  lead  them 
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out  of  the  forest ;  he  wants  you  to  be  close  to 
the  cliildreu  to-morrow  morning.  Now  you  may 
go,  or,  if  you  prefer,  Ptay  here.' 

"  Curiosity  impelled  me  to  remain.  The  bad- 
ger became  a  turkey  again,  and  returned  to  his 
brothers.  He  strutted  up  and  down  among  them 
with  a  very  grave  face,  flapped  his  wings,  and 
8pre;id  out  his  tail ;  he  then  gobbled  again,  and 
the  othet-s  seemed  to  listen  to  him  very  atten- 
tively.    I    soflly   crept    up    to    them    and   said, 

*  Brother  Turkey,  what  are  you  doing  ? '  —  *  0/ 
he  replied,  <  I  am  giving  my  brothers  a  lesson  in 
dancing  and  good  manners.'  But  as  he  paid  so, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  laughing,  and  he  and 
his  brothers  transformed  themselves  into  deer  and 
do?s ;  tlie  dogs  tried  to  catch  the  deer,  and  all  of 
them  jumped  merrily  and  noisily  across  the 
ditches.  There  was  a  loud  burst  of  laughter 
whenever  one  of  the  dogs  fell  into  the  water. 

^'  After  looking  on  for  some  time,  I  set  out  on 
my  way  hack  to  my  kfnneU  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  I  reached  it  after  making  only 
a  few  steps.     I  then  lay  down  to  sleep. 

*' Early  next  morning  I  crept  close  up  to  the 
children ;  they  were  yet  asleep.  Before  long  a 
nightingale  commenced  sinjfing.  I  was  su'prised 
to  hear  a  nightingale,  as  it  was  already  late  in 
autumn.  The  nightingale  sat  down  close  to  the 
children,  but  they  did  not  awake.  The  nightin- 
gale then  skipped  on  the  ground  and  transformed 
itself  into  a  very  small  dog,  barking  very  loudly. 
The  children  awoke  now,  and  looked  around  in 
confusion.  But  when  their  eyes  fell  on  the  dog, 
the  little  girl  exclaimed,  *Ah,  that  is  our  dog 
Hector  !  — Hector  1  Hector!'  The  little  dog 
jumped  np  to  her,  and  she  caressed  it  tearfully. 
He  now  led  the  way  at  a  brisk  run ;  the  boy  and 
his  sister  took  up  the  basket  and  followed  their 
little  guide.  They  walked  along  the  path  so 
well  known  to  me,  through  dense  bushes  and  over 
several  rocks ;  I  stealthily  followed  them  all  the 
time  until  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
At  length  they  emerged  from  the  thicket.  In 
the  distance  were  to  be  seen  many  persons  sent 
out  by  the  afflicted  parents  in  search  of  their 
missing  children.  Old  Caspar  was  the  first  to 
catch  sight  of  them.  Ho  ran  to  meet  them  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  liim,  and  took  both 
of  them  in  his  arms.  *  Ah,  your  parents  have 
grieved  so  much  since  you  disappeared,'  hQ  said  ; 

*  they  will  bo  overjoyed  to  get  you  back !  But 
what  is  this?*  he  continued,  laughing,  to  the  little 
girl.  *  I  am  sure  you  are  the  thief  that  stole 
my  basket  and  my  bread ! '  The  children  now 
told  him  what  had  happened  to  them,  —  that  they 


had  lost  their  way  in  the  forest,  that  somebody 
had  always  brought  them  grapes  in  the  night- 
time, and  that  Hector  had  come  to  them  to-day, 
and  led  them  out  of  the  forest.  Old  Caspar  paid 
that  story  was  hard  to  believe,  and  he  looked 
about  in  all  directions,  but  he  could  not  see  the 
little  dog  anywhere.  At  this  moment  the  parents 
of  the  children,  who  had  seen  them  from  afar, 
made  their  appearance,  and  welcomed  the  lost 
ones  with  tearful  tenderness. 

**  However,  I  did  not  see  much  of  this  touch- 
ing scene,  for,  what  do  you  think  happened  to  me? 
All  of  a  sudden  a  very  strange  sensation  filled 
me  :  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  the  earth  opened, 
and  I  looked  down  again  into  the  gorge,  and  on 
the  meadow  where  the  big  turkey  was  still  strut- 
ting up  and  down  in  the  midst  of  his  laughing 
brothers.  One  of  them  —  it  was  a  monkey  — 
looked  up  to  me  with  a  savage  grin,  picked  up  a 
large,  heavy  stone,  and  threw  it  into  the  ditch,  so 


that  the  spray  of  the  water  wetted  my  face.  At 
this  moment  I  awoke,  for  I  had  really  been  asleep 
and  dreamed  a  very  long  dream.  All  the  visions 
which  my  imagination  had  conjured  np  vanished 
immediately ;  1  looked  about,  and  discovered  that 
a  stone  whieh  had  been  very  loose  in  the  upper 
part  of  my  kennel  for  some  time  past  had  fallen 
down  and  crushed  one  of  my  grapes,  the  juice  of 
which  had  bespattered  my  nose. 

"  TJiat  is  my  story,"  said  the  Badger. 

THE    magpie's    story. 

The  Magpie  had  been  waiting  already  a  long 
time  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Badger's  story.  No 
sooner  had  he  uttered  his  last  word,  than  she 
cleared  her  throat,  and  began  as  follows :  "  My 
late  lamented  grandmother,  as  I  said  before,  lived 
in  an  old,  old  apple-tree,  and  laid  every  day  an 
egg.  Well,  when  she,  therefore,  laid  one  egg 
to-day,  and  another  to-morrow,  there  were  two 
egsrs ;    and  when    she    added    to    them    a  third 

^gg"  — 

**  Magpie,"  interrupted  the  Fox,  "  the  begin- 
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niog  of  your  story  is  rather  long-winded  ;  it 
seems  to  me  yoa  should  not  be  so  very  ver- 
bose." 

**  Very  well,"  said  the  Magpie,  "  I  will  try  to 
be  brief.  Well,  theu,  my  late  lamented  grand* 
mother,  who  had  her  ne8t  in  an  old  apple-tree, 
laid  three  eggs  in  it,  and  sat  and  sat  on  them  un- 
til all  three  of  them  were  hatched.  Well,  chen, 
one  day  three  tiny  magpies  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  they  looked  precisely  alike,  —  I  tell  you 
the  truth,  —  they  looked  alike  from  liead  to  foot, 
and,  strange  to  say,  they  could  talk  very  glibly 
already  on  the  second  day  afler  their  birth  *'  — 

"  Very  well.  Magpie,"  interrupted  the  Fox, 
^  and  one  of  these  tiny  magpies  that  learned  to 
talk  so  soon,  probably  likewise  hatched  eggs  on 
the  same  apple-tree  as  soon  as  she  was  grown  up, 
and  you  no  doubt  were  one  of  her  young,  and 
possessed  all  the  virtues  of  your  mamma  and 
grandmamma." 

*'*  Just  so,  Fox,  just  so ;  pray  let  me  proceed." 


"  Magpie,"  said  the  Fox,  "  you  see  the  Stoik 
has  already  grown  tired  of  your  story  (whose 
end  we  shall  never  live  to  hear),  and  gone  lo 
catch  frogs.  I  know  you  passed  a  year  in  the 
city,  where  they  loosed  your  tongue,  —  aii  oper- 
ation which,  it  seems  to  me,  was  entirely  unnec- 
essary,—  and  where  you  learned  tlie  buman 
language.  You  must  have  certainly  heard  in 
your  cage,  in  the  winter-time,  many  an  iuterest- 
ing  story,  which  you  might  now  relate  to  us." 

**  Of  course  I  dyl  hear  many  interesting  sto- 
ries at  thnt  lime,"  screamed  the  Magpie;  ^I 
know  them  all  by  heart,  but  you  are  so  uncivil 
that  you  shall  not  hear  them."  It  was  in  vain 
to  urge  her,  and  so  they  parted  company.  Tlie 
Fox  and  Badger  returned  to  their  kennels ;  the 
Stork  flew  toward  the  church-steeple,  and  tlie 
Magpie  toward  the  old,  old  apple-tree  of  her  laie 
lamented  grandmother,  very  much  vexed  at  hav- 
ing been  prevented  from  telling  the  interesting 
story  of  her  life. 


EFFIE  AND   HER  THOUGHTS. 

BY  LUCRETIA  P.  HALE, 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

A  HAPPT  vacation  -  time  it  was  with  Uncle 
George.  How  he  skate<i  with  them,  how  he 
coasted  with  them!  And  what  alligator  stories 
he  told,  and  what  pleasant  pictures  he  gave  of 
Mrs.  Ashley  and  Annie  sitting  on  the  broad  shady 
veranda,  looking  off  over  the  river,  while  "we 
are  going  about  shivering  with  chattering  teeth 
and  blue  noses,"  he  would  end  off  with. 

EiRe,  however,  did  not  mind  blue  noses  or  cold 
feet,  the  Christmas  holidays  were  so  merry.  But 
all  things  must  come  to  an  end ;  Christmas  comes 
but  once  a  year!  Uncle  George  went  back  to 
New  York,  and  school  began  again ;  and  then 
there  came  troubles,  and  all  the  course  of  events 
was  changed. 

"  O  dear ! "  exclaimed  Eflie,  "  why  cannot 
things  go  on. smoothly  and  happily  always  in  one 
way  !" 

Mrs.  Lee  fell  upon  the  door-step  one  day.  Her 
foot  slipped,  it  was  supposed,  upon  a  bit  of  orange- 
peel  that  was  fi>und  lying  there,  and  she  sprained 
her  ankle  badly,  and  hurt  her  wrist  in  her  fiiU. 
So  for  many  days  she  was  shut  up  in  her  room, 
in  great  suffering,  and  the  house  had  to  be  kept 
very  quiet,  and  Alice  had  very  little  time  to  give 
to  Effie  and  Gertrude. 


Effie  now  did  her  best  to  move  about  nol'^e- 
lessly  in  the  house,  and  managed  to  carry  cups 
and  tumblers  up  and  down  without  many  sma.shes, 
and  when  Mrs.  Lee  was  well  enough  went  into 
her  room  with  Gertrude,  to  help  keep  things  in 
order ;  to  water  her  plants  in  the  dressing-room, 
or  bring  her  what  she  wanted.  One  day  Mrs. 
Lee  overheard  a  dispute  between  Effie  and  Ger- 
trude in  the  dressing-room. 

**•  O  no,  Effie,  you  nmst  not  put  that  coal-dust 
on  the  helioti'ope ! "  she  was  exclaiming,  with 
more  than  usual  energy ;  "  you  will  kill  \u" 

^  Gertrude,  I  know  as  well  as  you,"  answered 
Effie.  ^*  I  have  seen  Jonas  put  ashes  on  the 
plants,  many  and  many  a  time,  with  my  own 
eyes.     I  am  very  sure  about  it." 

*^  It  must  have  been  tlie  paths,  yoa  are  think- 
ing of,"  persisted  Gertrude ;  "  he  uses  coal-ashes 
under  the  gravel  "  — 

*^  I  am  very  sure,  for  I  saw  it  myself,"  b^an 
Effie  again,  when  Mrs.  Lee  summoned  them  both 
in. 

•*  O,^  mamma ! "  began  Gertnide. 

**  O,  Mrs.  Lee  ! "  exclaimed  Effie,  **  didn't  you 
tell  Jonas  to  put  ashes  on  that  plant "  — 

^  Not  coal-ashes,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  looking  witli 
dismay  at  the  pan  of  ashes  in  Effie*s  han^  that 
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she  had  josfc  scraped  ont  from  under  the  grate ; 
^he  put  some  trooci-asheB  once  round  a  rose- 
bush, but  that  panful  of  cinders  would  kill  my 
poor  heliotrope  I " 

It  was  one  of  Effie's  " vtry  siirei*^ 

The  snow  now  for  a  while  put  a  stop  to  the 
skating.  There  were  great  snow-banks  behind 
the  house,  and  Arthur  Lee  and  his  friends  had 
fiimons  works  over  a  splendid  snow  cave,  and  did 
not  disdain  the  help  of  the  girls  in  their  under- 
taking. 

Effie  was  now,  much  to  her  own  surprise,  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  Arthur.  For  the  first 
week  or  two  she  had  thought  him  "  horrid,"  and 
had  imparted  her  feelings  to  Susie  Parsons,  who, 
however,  felt  herself  bound  to  defend  Arthur,  be- 
cause her  brother  Sam  was  always  of  the  same 
party,  and  his  behavior  was  much  the  same. 

One  day,  early  in  Effie's  stay  at  the  Lees*,  be- 
fore they  had  left  off  their  games  of  croquet, 
Arthur  and  a  set  of  his  friends  made  their  regu- 
lar tramp  across  the  croquet  ground,  and  there 
were  the  usual  exclamations  of  distress  from  the 
girls.  The  boys  made  some  answer ;  but  as  Ar- 
thur passed  Effie,  she  felt  quite  sure  ho  exclaimed, 
**  Coal-heaver ! "  Was  it  possible  ho  was  recall- 
ing the  old  scene  of  disgrace,  that  seemed  now 
to  have  taken  place  so  long  ago  ?  ^  For  shame, 
Arthur  !  *'  said  one  of  the  boys ;  and  the  excla- 
mation made  Effie  think  the  more  that  he  had 
some  meaning  in  what  ho  had  said.  She  turned 
round,  to  find  Miss  Alice  behind  her,  who  gave 
her  a  quick  glance,  and  followed  Arthur.  The 
other  girls  had  heard  nothing  of  it ;  so,  not  feel- 
ing quite  sure  whether  she  ought  to  be  angry  or 
not,  she  went  on  with  the  game ;  but  she  was 
much  disturbed,  and  decided  Arthur  was  more 
haitefui  than  ever.  Sho  was  surprised  then  in 
the  evening,  when  Arthur  came  up  to  her  after 
tea,  and  in  an  awkward  manner,  fumbling  with 
his  dog-eared  Latin  Grammar,  said,  ^  I'm  sorry 
about  this  afternoon,  Effie ;  I  did  not  me^n  any- 
thing ;  you  know  I  was  only  chaffing ;  I  guess 
you'd  better  forget  about  it "  —  and  ho  then 
plunged  out  of  the  room,  before  Effio  had  time 
to  say  anything. 

«  That's  Miss  Alice's  work,"  thought  Effio  af- 
terward ;  "  she  heard  it  all,  and  went  to  Hpeak 
to  him.  But  I  don't  like  him  any  better  for  re- 
minding me  of  those  dreadful  old  times." 

But  afterward  Arthur  took  such  pains  to 
Diako  amends  for  his  rude  speech,  that  Effie 
could  not  help  forgetting  it  He  actually  lifted 
down  her  coat  for  her  from  a  high  peg,  once ; 
and  moro  than  once  helped  her  and  Gertrude  np 


the  slope  with  their  sleds,  when  they  were  very 
tired.  And  when  she  talked  of  it  afterward  with 
AJice,  she  said,  ^'  I'm  not  sure  but  I'm  glad  that 
he  did  once  remind  me  how  ashamed  I  am  of 
those  careless  days  of  mine,  —  that  was  before  I 
was  eleven  years  old." 

She  was  still  much  afraid  of  Arthur.  Her  fa- 
vorite '•  I  don't  care  "  slipped  out  now  and  then ; 
but  a  certain  grunt  of  Arthur's  that  followed 
some  of  her  "  I  don't  cares  "  and  "  I  am  very 
sures  "  almost  terrified  her  from  using  them. 

The  snow  cave  turned  out  a  great  success, 
and  brought  the  girls  and  boys  together.  It  whs 
more  than  a  cave,  —  it  was  a  fort,  with  walls 
built  of  snow  hloi-kf*,  made  by  mixing  the  snow 
and  water,  and  leaving  them  to  freeze  into 
*' bricks."  Effie  and  Gertrude  toiled  upon  this 
work, —  Effie  moro  than  Gertrude,  for  she  did  not 
mind  the  cold  ;  but  Gertrudo  whs  h11  the  time 
running  into  tlio  house  to  warm  up,  and  did  not 
enjoy  the  feasts  of  snow  sherbet  that  took  place 
within  the  fort.  But  Effie  got  quite  into  the 
boys'  ways,  picked  up  their  slang,  and  came  into 
the  houso  with  a  shim,  just  before  tea,  as  they 
did.     Alice  was  too  busy  to  notice  this. 

Effie  woke  up  one  night  to  hear  Gertrude 
coming  back  into  her  room.  She  looke<l  in  upon 
her,  and  found  her  all  wrapped  up  in  cloaks  and 
shawls.  "  Wh^,  Grertrude  I  where  have  you  been 
in  the  middle  of  the  night?" 

^  It  is  only  a  little  after  eleven,"  answered 
Gertrude,  **  the  entry  lamp  is  not  out.  I  suddenly 
remembered  we  had  left  the  red  and  blue  china 
bowl  in  the  snow  fort,  and  I  was  afraid  it  would 
freeze  up  and  break." 

"  That  lovely  Chinese  china  bowl ! "  exclaimed 
Effie,  ^with  the  Chinamen  and  pigtails  on  it! 
And  I  took  it  out,  and  promised  to  bring  it  in  ! " 
,  '^  It  was  just  outside  tho  door,  and  it  is  begin- 
ning to  snow,  so  it  is  lucky  I  thought  of  it,"  said 
Gertrude,  getting  into  her  bed  shivering. 

"  O,  Geitrude,  you  are  so  good  I "  exclaimed  Ef- 
fie ;  *'  you  hate  to  go  out  in  the  cold,  and  I  never 
thought  of  the  pretty  bowl  again  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  cracked  to  pieces.  I  was  *  very  sure' 
that  I  would  remember  to  bring  it  in." 

"  Perhaps  in  time,"  thought  Effie  to  herself, 
<'if  I  am  with  Gertrude  long  enough,  I  shall 
learn  to  be  moro  conscient" —  She  went  to 
sleep  before  sho  had  finished  the  long  word  ^  con- 
scientious." 

It  was  not  many  days  after  that  Effie  stood  by 
Gertrude,  teasing  her  to  go  out  and  coast.  Ger- 
trude was  in  an  arm-chair  in  front  of  the  fire, 
with  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  did  not  want  to  stir. 
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«*  Yon  must  come  out,"  Effie  urged.  "  It  is  a 
splendid  afternoon ;  come  and  get  the  Leonanls 
to  bring  their  sleds,  and  we  will  have  some  fun 
coasting.  And  on  the  way  we  can  see  the  boys 
go  down  the  side-hill  to  the  pond.  They  are  to 
have  three  double-runners,  and  it  will  be  jolly 
to  see  them." 

Gertrude  did  not  want  to  go ;  she  gave  one 
appealing  glance  to  the  fire.  ^  I  shall  freeze,  I 
know,"  she  answered. 

^  You'll  go  so  fast  you  won't  have  time,"  urged 
Alice,  and  she  prevailed  upon  Gertrude  at  last  to 
go.  They  took  their  sle<ls  with  them,  and  Effie 
drew  Gertrude  a  part  of  the  way. 

When  they  reached  what  Effie  called  the 
"  side-hill  down  to  the  pond,"  they  found  a  gay 
scene.  It  was  a  famous  place  for  a  coast,  over 
an  unfrequented  road,  that  led  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  pond  ;  but  there  was  one  dangerous  spot, 
near  the  beginning  of  the  descent,  where  the  road 
made  a  suddi^n  curve,  and  it  required  some  skill 
to  keep  Hway  fi  om  the  steep  bank  on  the  ri^i^ht. 
For  this  reason  the  girls  and  all  small  boys  hnd 
been  forbidden  to  coast  there ;  but  the  older 
school-boys  delighted  in  it,  as  it  wound  down  a 
long  slope,  and  brought  them  out  on  the  broad 
sm(x>th  ice  of  the  pond,  and  there  was  but  a 
short  hill  to  climb  on  their  return  with  their 
sleds.  * 

"  Do  see  Sam  Parsons  I  "  exclaimed  Effie,  as 
they  stood  at  the  top  of  the  hill ;  '<  he  has  gone 
all  the  way  across  the  pond.  It  must  be  splen- 
did fun  !  And  Arthur  says  that  there  is  no  dtin- 
ger  at  all,  nnd  that  you  and  I  might  go  perfectly 
well  on  my  sled.  He  didn't  seem  to  want  to 
take  me  on  his  double-runner  I  " 

"  O,  I  should  think  not  I "  said  Gertrude,  "  with 
all  this  troop  of  boys." 

"There  are  no  boys  hero  now,"  said  Effie»; 
«*  tliey  are  all  down  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Sup- 
pose we  try.  I  know'exactly  how  to  do  it.  Yon 
have  only  to  steer  off  by  the  willow  stump,  and 
make  a  wide  circumbendibus,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  way  is  perfectly  safe." 

"  But  you  know  mamma  and  Alice  don't  like 
to  have  u:j  coast  here,"  urged  Gertrude. 

"  They  neither  of  them  have  ever  said  a  word 
to  me  about  it,"  stiid  Effie. 

**They  never  have  to  me,"  said  Gertrude; 
"  but  that  is  because  it  never  entered  their  heads 
we  should  tliink  of  going,  and  I  don't  think  Ar- 
thur would  call  it  safe  for  us  all  alone." 

**0  come,  don't  stand  shivering  there,"  said 
Effie,  settling  herself  on  her  sled ;  "  it  will  set 
you  all  of  a  glow,  if  you  will  only  come.     I'll 


tell  you  what  they  make  me  think  of  when  I  see 
the  boys  go,  —  it  seems  like  the  fox  that  went 
so  fast  that  the  wind  whistled  through  his  tail  1 
1  mean  to  go,  anyhow." 

"  O  no,  you  mu?t  not  go  alone,"  said  Gertrude; 
"  you  are  too  light.  Wait  for  Arthur,  or  some- 
body, to  come  to  steady  you." 

''  Arthur  or  *  somebody '  will  stop  me,"  said 
Effie,  "  if  I  wait  any  lon«;er ;  so,  hero  goes." 

Gertrwie,  terrified  at  Effie's  going  alone,  flun^ 
herself  on  the  sled  behind  her.  But  Effie  found 
the  hill  far  steeper  than  she  was  prepared  for, 
and  they  were  launched  off  sooner  than  she  ex- 
pected. With  a  sudden  rush  they  went  straight 
down  the  hill,  so  quickly,  that  Effie  quite  foi^t 
to  steer  to  the  left, — quite  forgot  her  presence 
of  mind,  indeed.  Instead  of  tumiug  at  the  wil- 
low-stump, her  light  sled  kept  on  over  the  edge 
of  the  steep  precipice,  and,  dizzy  with  terror,  ^he 
closed  her  eyes,  as  she  heard  voices  from  the  hill 
crying,  "  Are  those  girls  mad  1  Can  nothing 
stop  them  ?  " 

A  clump  of  bushes  did  stay  them  as  they 
passed,  and  Effie  and  Gertrude  were  flung  off 
with  violence  from  the  sled,  which  went  bound- 
ing on  down  the  slippery  slope. 

Effie  found  herself  scrambling  in  the  snow, 
but  looked  up  to  see  Arthur  lifting  Grertmde  in 
his  arms  pale  and  unconscious. 

"  Is  Gertrude  hurt  I  "  exclaimed  Effie,  as  she 
started  up. 

Gertrude  lifted  her  head  a  little,  to  answer 
**  No,  I  believe  not  1 "  but  she  fell  back  again 
upoix  Arthur's  shoulder.  Effie  had  been  thrown 
into  the  deep  snow,  and  was  not  hurt,  only  trem- 
bling wiih  terror  and  anxiety ;  but  Gertrude  had 
struck  agninst  the  ice-covered  rock,  and  Arthnr 
was  obliged  to  tnke  her  home  in  his  arms.  Some 
one  else  took  up  Effie,  who,  at  first,  wanted  to 
resist ;  but  her  head  was  quite  dizzy,  and  she 
was  not  sorry  to  be  borne  home  as  quickly  as 
Grertrude.  **  I  did  it,  I  did  it,"  she  kept  saying 
to  herself  as  she  went,  that  she  might  have  the 
confession  ready  on  her  lips,  when  she  should 
meet  Gertrude's  mother  and  Alice.  But  there 
was  too  much  anxiety,  on  reaching  home,  for  any 
questionings  or  explanations.  It  m'&s  soon  found 
that  Effie  was  not  hurt;  but  the  doctor  was  sum- 
moned dire<rtly,  for  Gertrude  was  now  uncon- 
scious, and  Mrs.  Lee  and  Alice  were  busy  watch- 
ing over  her.  It  was  not  till  the  doctor  was 
gone,  that  Alice  went  to  find  Effie,  whom  she 
had  not  seen  for  sooie  minutes. 

"  My  poor  child,  where  are  you  ?  **  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  cume  upon  Effie  in  her  room. 
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"  Miss  Alice,"  paid  Effie,  with  pale  face  and 
wifle-open  eyes,  "  I  am  going  to  pack  up ;  I  think 
I  mast  go  ! " 

**  Go  where  ?  "  asked  Alice. 

''  I  must  go  to  Aunt  K^^arine's,"  said  Effie, 
"  I  am  only  a  trouble  to  everybody  here.  I  think 
very  likely  it  was  I  who  left  the  orange-peel  on 
the  step,  that  made  Mrs.  Lee  fall  and  hurt  her 
wrist.  And  now  it  is  I  that  have  let  Gertrude 
l)e  hurt,  and  be  almost  killed;  and  I  think  I 
must  leave  the  house,  and  ask  Aunt  Katharine 
to  shut  me  up." 

Alice  could  not  but  smile  at  Effie's  earnest- 
ness, yet  she  fult  the  seriousness  of  it.  "  My 
poor  Effie,"  she  said,  "  I  think  you  are  almost 
right  to  talk  of  going.  For  mamma  is  scarcely 
able  to  do  much  yet  with  her  hand,  and  cannot 
walk  far,  and  I  must  be  very  bu-y  with  Ger- 
trude. But,  Fffie,  the  doclor  says  that  the  blow 
upon  her  head  is  not  a  serious  one ;  that  her 
faintness  and  weakness  now  is  from  her  fright 
and  nervoustiess.  And  he  thinks  she  has  not 
been  well  for  some  time,  and  that  she  ought  to 
be  kept  very  quiet,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stay  out  in  the  culd.  He  says  8he  ought  not  go 
to  scliool  for  a  long  time ;  she  must  be  enter- 
tained in  the  lioa^e,  and  amused.  Now,  Effie, 
there  is  no  one  can  do  this  better  for  Gerti'ude 
than  you  can  do.  Mamma  says  there  is  no  one 
who  has  entertained  her  ho  much  as  you  have,  in 
her  sick-room.  Will  you  do  this?  You  will 
have  to  take  care  of  yourself  much  of  the  time,  — 
no  Gertrude  to  tell  you  the  hour  for  school,  or 
to  bring  you  home  in  season ;  no  Alice  to  warn 
you  of  the  time.     Can  you  do  this  ?  " 

"  O,  Miss  Alice  ! "  said  Effie,  with  glistening 
eyes,  "  will  you  let  me  try  ?  " 

She  turned  toward  the  illuminated  text. 

**  You  mean,"  snid  Alice,  "  that  you  would  like 
to  give  this  bit  of  your  life  to  Gertrude  ?  " 

*'  O,  I  would  like  to  try,"  said  Effie,  quite  en- 
couraged. 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  devotion  that  after 
this  Effie  showed  for  Gen  rude.  It  was  all  hard 
for  her,  because  at  school  the  girls  were  at  first 
inclined  to  treat  her  with  coldness,  for  they  all 
knew  it  was  she  who  had  drawn  Gertrude  into 
such  great  danger.  Even  Susie  Parsons  avoided 
ber  for  a  while ;  she  was  devotedly  fond  of  Ger- 
trude, and  she  could  scarcely  bear  to  look  at  or 
speak  to  Effie,  the  cause  of  Grertrude*s  suffering. 
^t  home,  too,  Effie  fancied  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
X<ee,  and  Arthur,  treated  her  differently  from  be- 
£ore.  Indeed,  she  overheard  Arthur  telling  some 
looj  that  it  was  not  Gertrude  who  pushed  off  the 


sled  by  getting  on  so  suddenly,  —  that  it  was  all 
Effie's  fault ;  he  had  seen  it  all  as  he  whs  hurry- 
ing up  the  hill.  And  Gertrude,  too,  from  her 
illness,  had  grown  irritable,  which  she  never  used 
to  be.  She  was  really  very  weak  and  feeble, 
and  this  made  her  sensitive,  and  she  suffered 
from  all  noises  and  discomfort.  She  became 
more  and  more  exacting,  and  her  calls  upon  Ef- 
fie were  incessant.  She  wanted  to  have  her  ttdk 
with  her,  and  tell  her  stories,  whenever  she  was 
in  the  house ;  and  must  have  iter  now  smooth 
her  pillows,  or  bring  the  screen  to  stiind  between 
her  and  the  fire,  or  tnke  it  away. 

It  was  Effie's  untiring  patience  that  at  last 
won  everybody.  Patience  had  never  been  one 
of  her  crowning  virtues.  And  now  often  an 
angry  answer  rose  to  her  lips  at  some  of  Ger- 
trude's compLiints ;  but  one  look  at  Gertrude's 
pale  face  would  recall  to  her  the  sad  day  when 
she  lay  lifeless  in  Arthur's  arms,  and  all  through 
her  fault ;  and  she  would  directly  turn,  and 
make  some  cheerful,  amusing  reply,  that  would 
set  Gertrude  laughing.  Poor,  tired  Gertrude! 
Every  one  was  willing  to  do  something  for  her, 
since  she  had  always  thought  of  others  more 
than  herself.  Even  papa  played  cribbage  with 
her  at  twilight,  and  Arthur  backgammon  in  the 
evening;  and  Alice  sat  by  her  side  with  her 
water-colors,  to  color  engravings,  to  amuse  her. 
But  Effie's  coming  from  school  wa-*  what  Ger- 
trude longed  for  most,  and  her  tales  of  the  school- 
girls. 

'*  You  know  I  told  you  about  R*)sa  Leonard's 
losing  her  skates  ?  "  she  began  one  day. 

'*  No,  I  don't  remember ;  you  don't  tell  me 
everything,"  said  Gertrude. 

'*  O  yes,  and  Arthur  made  fun  of  it,"  Effie  re- 
plied. 

"  He  interrupted,  that  was  it  j  and  there  was 
a  burring  in  my  head,  and  I  couldn't  listen,"  said 
Gertrude. 

"  Then  I'll  tell  it  all  from  the  beginning,"  said 
Effie.  ''  You  know  we  all  went  with  the  large 
girls  for  a  skate  on  the  pond,  day  before  yester- 
day." 

**  I  know  all  about  that,"  said  Gertrude ;  "and 
you  didn't  get  home  till  nearly  ^vq  \  " 

"Well,  on  tho  way  home,"  continued  Effie, 
"  we  sat  down  a  minute  by  the  side  of  the  road 
(above  the  bridge,  you  know),  to  wait  for  the 
rest  to  come  up,  —  the  Leonards,  Susie,  and  I. 
Now,  it  seems,  after  she  got  home  that  night  iu 
bed,  Rosa  Leonard  remembered  she  had  left  her 
skates  iu  that  very  place,  and  it  had  begun  to  snow, 
and  she  could  hardly  get  to  sleep  for  thinking 
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how  the  8D0W  was  covering  and  burying  them 
up.  So  yesterday,  at  recess,  Miss  ^Tildeu  told 
us  we  might  go  and  look  for  the  skates.  And 
we  went,  and  looked,  and  looked,  and  poked 
for  them  with  sticks,  and  couldn't  find  them, 
though  there  was  not  much  of  a  snow  ei titer, 
—  not  enough  to  spoil  the  skating.  But  that 
very  afternoon,  yesterday,  John  Leonard  gave 
Rosa  a  brand-new  pair  of  skates.  Was  not  that 
good  of  him  ?" 

"  That  was  splendid,"  said  Gertrude. 

^  But  the  funny  part  is  to  come,"  continued 
Effie.  **  In  the  evening  Rosa  went  to  put  nway 
her  new  skafes  in  the  place  wht^re  she  used  to 
keep  her  old  ones,  thinking  how  careful  she 
would  always  bo  of  them;  and  there,  if  you 
ple^ise,  hung  her  old  skates  on  their  peg,  as  natu- 
ral as  life!" 

**Who  h»d  put  them  there?"  asked  Gertrude. 

"  Why,  she  had  hung  them  there  herself,  when 
she  came  home  the  first  day,"  said  Effie ;  **  she 
recalled  it  all  afterward.  Only,  waking  up  in 
the  night,  and  hearing  the  snow,  she  thought  how 
dreadful  it  would  be  if  she  had  left  them,  and 
never  went  and  looked  to  see  if  she  had  brought 
them  home." 

"  I  think  it  was  stupid  of  her,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  So  Arthur  says,"  sakl  Effie  ;  "  but  John  has 
told  her  to  keep  her  new  skates,  and  give  the 
others  to  whom  she  pleases ;  and  I  think  she  will 
give  them  to  Martha  Sykes." 

A  day  or  two  after,  Effie  came  in  to  Gertrude 
with  a  mysterious  air.  **  Do  yon  know,  Ger- 
trude, I  think  something  ri'markable  is  going  to 
happen.  There's  been  a  great  deal  of  talking 
and  consulting  going  on  with  your  mother,  and 
Mijis  Alice,  and  Mr.  Lee.  And  Miss  Alice  keeps 
writing  letters.  I  am  very  sure  we  shall  have 
some  exciting  news  one  of  these  days." 

**  It  can't  be  good  news,"  said  Gertrude,  gloom- 
ily,  ^  and  it  can't  be  about  us.  It  is  one  of  your 
•  very  sures* " 

^  But  I  think  it  will  be  about  us,"  persisted 
Effie,  *^  and  something  agreeable,  too ;  for  I  have 
seen  Miss  Alice  look  at  you  in  a  half  question- 
ing way,  and  yet  as  if  something  pleased  her." 

And  it  was  ordy  the  day  afier  that  Mrs.  Lee 
and  Alice  told  to  Effie  and  Gertrude  the  remark- 
able news.  They  bad  heard  from  Florida  that 
it  had  been  decided  that  Effie's  mother  and  Aimie 
were  to  return  by  laud,  leaving  the  end  of  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  to  come  on  slowly 
with  the  summer  weather,  reaching  home  not 
before  the  middle  of  June. 

Now  it  appeared  that   Effie's  Uncle  Greorge 


proposed  to  go  on  and  join  them.  It  was  now 
the  end  of  February  ;  and  it  was  settled  that  he . 
should  take  Effie  with  him  to  meet  her  mother' 
in  Florida,  and  return  with  them.  But  further, 
it  had  been  suggestwd  that  the  voyage  would  be 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  Gertrude.  SVe 
would  escape  the  east  winds  of  the  spring,  and 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  change. 

Effie  clapped  her  hands  as  she  heard  this  de- 
Hghiful  announcement,  and  exclaimed,  ^  And 
Miss  Alice,  Miss  Alice  !  you  will  go  too ! " 

"  That  has  been  the  question,"  answered  Alice, 
'^  and  mamma  has  urged  it  very  much,  and  said 
that  she  would  not  trust  Gertrude  without  me. 
But  I  do  not  like  to  leave  mamma,  and  I  cannot 
see  what  she  would  do  if  I  were  to  go ;  and 
your  uncle  has  discovered  that  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  he  wLshes  to  sail  in  is  to  take  his  wife 
and  children,  and  she  has  agreed  to  take  charge 
of  you  and  Gertrude." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  want  to  go  without  you," 
said  Gertrude,  tearfully. 

'*Mrs.  Ashley  has  written,"  Alice  continued, 
^  that  she  wishes  very  much  that  Gertrude  would 
come.     Mrs.  Lester  is  to  return  by  sea  "  — 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  interrupted  Effie. 

'<  And  your  mother  has  engaged  a  woman  who 
can  take  some  care  of  two  such  girls  as  you," 
Alice  went  on ;  **  and  besides,  there  are  two  of 
their  fellow-travellers  who  will  come  on  with 
them,  whom  they  have  grown  very  fond  of"  — 

"  And  then  there  is  Uncle  George,"  again  in- 
ternipied  Effie. 

"  And  there  is  *  Uncle  Greorge,* "  added  Alice; 
^  and  you  are  all  to  come  on  slowly  through  Sa- 
vaunah  aud  Charleston,  along  with  the  strawber- 
ries." 

^  Just  think  of  that,  Gertrude ! "  exclaimed  Ef- 
fie ;  ^  strawl)erries  all  the  way  from  Florida  home, 
—  'most  two  months  of  strawberries  I " 

Poor  Gertrude,  to  whom  everything  was  now 
an  exertion,  at  last  entered  into  Effie's  enthusias- 
tic delight,  and  began  to  think  how  fine  it  would 
be  to  get  well,  aud  to  travel  away  from  snow- 
storms and  winds  ;  arni  while  Mrs.  Lee  and  Alice 
hurried  to  make  them  ready  to  go,  Effie  sat  and 
told  her  stories  by  the  hour  together,  —  of  how 
they  should  see  alligators,  and  walruses,  perhaps 
polar  bears,  and  certainly  oranges.  Effie  was  a 
little  mixed  in  her  geography,  —  but  surely  they 
should  see  mamma  and  Annie. 

So  Mr.  Lee  and  Alice  went  on  with  them  to 
New  York,  and  again  Effie  stayed  at  Grace 
Lane's,  and  again  went  on  board  the  steamer,  — 
but  this  time  to  sleep  herself  in  one  of  the  de- 
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As  they  left,  she  remem- 


^igbtful  little  berths, 
jered  the  last  words  of  Miss  Alice ;  how,  if  it 
^i«d  not  been  for  her  unselfish  care  of  Gertrude 
'  Jiese  last  few  weeks,  she  could  not  have  ventured 
JJ^te  let  her  go  in  this  way. 

J^    ***  0,  Miss  Alice,  you  can  call  me  unselfish  !  " 
llffifi   had  said.      "Every  morning,  in  front    of 
^'  Jiat  illuminated  text  (nince  that  time,  you  know), 
*l  have  asked   myself  the  question,  *  Am  I  self- 
ish?' and  every  day  I  have  had  to  remember 
r^'iomething,  O,  so  mean,  in  the  day  before ! " 
^^'    Alice    had   not    time   to    answer;   but  Effie 
^-thought  of  her  praise,  and  it  helped  her,  when, 
^%r  a  day  or  two-  after,  she  had  to  cheer 
•^iip  Gertrude    through    her   dreary   sea- 
*  Mckness.     Effie  would  have  liked  tostay 
^i)n  deck  to  have  watched  the  waves,  and 
■^the  furrow  the  steamer  left  behind,  or  to 
''walk  up  and  down  with  Uncle  George, 
or  hear  him  talk  with  the  other  passen- 
^•fers.    But  instead,  she  would  go  down 
to  amuse  Gertrude  with  tales  of  the  rest 
'of  the  party,  or  of  the  captain's  children, 
"or  with  other  stories  she  made  up  herself. 
At  last,  one   day  her   uncle  brought 
^  Gertrude  up  on  deck,  with   pillows  and 
nblankets,   and   made   her  a   comfortable 
place  against  a  coil  of  ropes,  where  she 
shouldn't    seo    the  sea,  but  where    she 
:  could  feel  the  soft  air  coming  from  the 
south,  so  different  from  the  snowy  blasts 
of  February  that  they  had  left  behind. 

**  How  delicious  it  is  1 "  Grftrtrude  ex- 
claimed, with  more  vigor  than  she  had 
shown  for  some  time ;  ''  this  seems  like 
June.     O,  Effie,  are  we  really  going  into 
Slimmer !     If  only  we  could  forget  this 
.  terrible  sea,  that  tosses  us  about  so.    Do 
'■  tell  me  one  of  your  real  best  stories,  to 
make  me  forget  the  tossing." 
So  Effie  told  her  the  story  of 

THE   FLTINQ  -  fish's    GIFTS. 

"  Once  there  was  a  little  girl,  and  sbo 
was  going  on  a  very  long,  long  voyage  "  — 

**  What  was  her  name  ?  "  asked  Gertrude. 

"  O,  Alice,  of  ^course,"  continued  Effie,  « and 
she  was  having  such  a  splendid  time,  she  did  not 
care  if  the  ship  never  stopped.  For  they  weren't 
going  anywhere  in  particular,  and  they  were  in 
no  hurry  to  get  there,  and  she  was  not  sea^sick ; 
and  she  bad  on  board  her  mother  and  father,  and 
all  the  uncles  and  aunts  she  liked..  And  there 
were  a  great  many  other  children  on  board,  and 
they  had  a  great  deal  of  fun ;  but  Alice  used  to 
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get  tired  of  playing,  and  then  she  would  go  all 
alone  to  the  very  back  of  the  ship,  by  herself,  to 
a  place  that  is  called  the  stern  "  — 

**  Have  it  the  forecastle,"  suggested  Gertrude. 

*'  Well,  it  was  the  forecastle,  then,"  Effie  went 
on,  "  and  there  was  only  one  old  toothless  sailor 
there.  Well,  one  day  she  was  sitting  there  alone, 
as  usual.  It  was  when  they  were  passing  through 
the  dominions  of  the  Flying  -  fish,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  had  flapped  up  on  the  deck ;  and 
the  children  and  sailors  had  seized  them,  and  had 
kept  them.  But  Alice  took  the  one  that  flapped 
up  by  her,  and  said,  '  Gro  back  to  your  home, 
poor  fish.' 


"  What  was  her  surprise  to  have  him  open 
8om&  eyes  she  had  not  seen  before,  with  a  thank- 
ful expression,  and  he  said,  <  You  shall  be  re- 
warded for  this.  I  will  grant  you  three  wishes. 
Strike  your  forehead  three  times  before  wishing, 
with  a  fish-bone.'  He  dropped  into  the  sea  as  he 
said  this,  but  put  his  head  up  again  to  say,  <  Wish 
for  thipgs  of  the  sea.' 

^  That  day  they  had  fish  for  dinner,  and  Alice 
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kept  one  of  the  fish-bones,  and  went  with  it  alone 
to  the  forecastle.  She  had  beeu  thinking  what 
she  would  wish  for ;  so,  after  tapping  her  fore- 
head three  times  with  the  fish-bone,  she  said, 
*  A  pearl  ring  I  *  What  was  her  delight  to  look 
down  npon  her  finger,  and  see  there  a  ring  of 
the  most  costly  pearls.  She  could  hardly  sleep 
that  night  for  tliiuking  of  it,  and  of  what  she 
should  wish  next.  She  thought  it  was  such  a 
nice  plan  that  she  had  to  strike  her  bead  with  the 
fish-bone,  because  then  she  would  have  to  think 
of  what  she  should  wish,  and  not  ask  for  such 
foolish  things  as  they  do  in  fsXrj  tales.  But  the 
next  day,  as  she  sat  at  the  forecastle,  she  began 
tapping  her  forehead  with  the  fish-bone  before 
she  had  quite  made  up  her  mind,  and  out  it  came, 
— '  A  little  green  monkey.'  She  had  doubted 
about  this,  whether  its  being  green  would  make 
it  enough  of  the  sea ;  but  she  looked  round,  and 
there  sat  the  sweetest  green  monkey  you  ever 
saw." 

"  I  never  saw  any,**  said  Gertrude,  plaintively. 

*^  Will,  this  had  a  curly  tail,'*  continued  Effie, 
**  and  altogether  he  was  very  lovely.  Alice  had 
not  told  the  people  about  the  fiying-fish,  because 
she  didn*t  want  to  be  botiiered  about  what  she 
would  wLth.  But  she  had  to  show  the  monkey, 
and  everybody  supposed  that  the  old  toothless 
sailor  had  fished  it  up  somewhere.  It  immedi- 
ately became  a  great  pet  with  everybody.  The 
next  day  she  sat  blinking  of  what  else  she 
wanted  from  the  sea,  and  then  she  thought  of 
Columbus's  bottle"  — 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Gertrude. 

"Why,  don't  you  remember  how  Columbus, 
when  he  thought  he  should  never  return  home, 
flung  into  the  sea  a  bottle  with  a  writing  on  it, 
telling  how  far  he  had  got,  and  maybe  shouldn't 
get  further.  Well,  I  have  been  thinking  perhaps 
we  should  meet  it  in  the  sea,  on  our  way  to 
Florida.     And  Alice  thought  the  same  "  — 

'^  It  would  be  a  great  contribution  to  science," 
put  in  Uncle  George. 

"  That's  what  Alice  thought,"  continued  Eflle. 
"And  she  had  no  sooner  said  <  Columbus's  bottle,' 
than  she  saw  by  her  side  the  scrubbiest  old  bottle 
you  ever  saw.  It  was  of  a  very  old-fashioned 
shape,  and  was  covered  all  over  with  barnacles, 
and  fresh  oysters,  and  old  clams,  that  had  been 
on  ever  jsinoe  Columbus's  time  ;  and  inside  you 
oouki  see  some  strange  old  writing.  So  she  took 
it  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  on  board,  and  there 
were  some  Spanish  gentlemen,  and  with  their 
glasses  they  could  see  some  queer  old  Spanish 


words.  Everybody  was  very  much  excited,  bat 
nobody  could  get  out  the  cork  ;  and  they  agreed 
to  wait  till  they  came  to  the  shore  before  the? 
broke  the  bottle,  so  that  more  people  could  see  it 
Well,  at  last  they  came  to  the  shore,  and  tb 
Arabs  came  to  help  them  out  with  the  things; 
and  one  took  a  trunk,  and  another  an  umbrelk 
And  Alice  had  to. give  to  one  the  Colnmbus  bot- 
tle, and  to  another  the  green  monkey.  But,  jost 
as  she  stepped  on  shore  herself,  she  felt  an  odd 
feeling  round  her  finger,  and  saw  her  pearl  Hug 
was  all  tumbling  to  pieces,  and  the  pearls  £dliiig 
into  the  sand,  for  the  gold  that  they  were  set  m 
was  not  of  the  sea.  As  she  stooped  she  heard  a 
scream  from  one  of  the  Arabs.  She  found  the 
green  monkey  had  bit  the  one  that  held  him,  eo 
that  he  had  let  go  the  string,  and  the  green  mon- 
key was  running  off  to  some  distant  palm-trees. 
The  scream  had  startled  the  other  Arab,  so  that 
he  let  fall  the  Columbus  bottle,  and  it  rolled 
down  the  bank  into  the  sea  again  "  — 

"  So  she  lost  everything  that  the  Flying-M 
gave  her,"  said  Gertrude. 

"Yes,"  said  Effie,  "because  she  had  not 
wished  for  things  belonging  to  the  i 


So  it  became  quite  a  game  with  Effie  and 
Gertrude  to  think  what  they  could  ask  of  the 
Flying-fish,  if  they  came  into  tlie  Flying-fish's  do- 
minions. And  they  looked  out,  too,  for  Colum- 
bus's bottle.  But  they  did  not  find  it,  neither 
before  they  reached  Savannah,  nor  after. 

And  they  foi^dt  it  after  they  began  to  go  op 
the  St.  John's  River,  —  a  river  that  yon  have  to 
go  up,  although  you  are  going  down  South, 
which  you  do  in  a  very  few  rivers,  audi  as  the 
Nile,  and  one  or  two  others. 

I  have  been  trying  to  tell  yon  £ffie*8  thoughts 
suice  she  began  to  think  long  ago,  on  the  hi^ 
rock  ;  but  there  are  some  of  her  thoughts  1  shsU 
have  to  leave  you  to  imagine.  If  any  of  yoo 
have  ever  been  left  behind  by  yonr  mothers,  or 
have  parted  with  them  for  a  very  little  white, 
you  can  imagine,  perhaps,  what  Effie  felt  i|heii, 
after  passing  many  landing-places,  they  came  at 
last  to  the  one  where  they  ^ere  to  meet  her 
mother.  And  fer  away  through  a  glass  she  saw 
her  on  a  broad  veranda,  with  Annie,  looking 
and  watching  for  them ;  and  not  long  afterward 
she  was  in  her  mother^s  arms,  and  her  mamma 
looking  well  and  glad ;  and  Annie  was  then, 
and  Gertrude,  and  Uncle  George,  all  together 
and  happy. 
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5*-  CHAPTER  XII.  —  CoscLUSiox. 

B^i:  Time  moves  with  rapid  and  remorseless  steps, 
r^iifhe  seasou  of  buoyant  health,  of  thoughtless 
^ftrihty  and  gallant  sports,  which  our  young  Vir- 
irnpnians  had  so  fully  enjoyed,  was  coming  to  a 
^i-dose;  and  a  new  era  of  preparatory  life,  fraught 
^^flth  self  denial  and  responsibilities,  was  opening 
.'.-.  .:i^^ore  them.  A  transitory,  hut  most  momentous 
^f^ssnge  from  youth  to  munhood,  filling  the  minds 
j^rf  the  parents  with  regrets  and  fears,  and  entered 
^,4lpon  by  the  children  with  confidence  and  enthu- 
^^^Oastic  hopes. 

,^.     Beverly  had  grown  considerably  taller,  and  his 

.  ...ftce  was  now  a  trifle  paler  and  more  sedate  than 

^^when  we  last  saw  him.  He  and  Frank  Belmeade 

^^  had  been  studying  hard  to  enter  the  University  of 

^'^  Virginia  in  the  fall,  and  the  effort  had  told  more 

^'  sensibly  on  his  robust  constitution,  nourished  on 

fresh  air  and  active  excitement,  than  on  Frank's 

apparently  delicate  nature,  more  accustomed  to 

books  and  mental  effort 

**  Boys  should  resolutely  accomplish  whatever 
''   they  undertake,"  said  Colonel  Moreland,  "  whether 
to  storm  a  battery,  or  master  a  book." 

And  Beverly  set  his  teeth,  and  stuck  to  his 
work,  often  wishing  in  his  heart  that  the  book 
was  a  battery. 
'■  "  Boys  should  never  overwork  themselves  at 
their  tasks,"  said  the  tender  mamma ;  "  your 
health  will  suffer,  my  son,  if  you  don't  get  your 
gun,  or  your  pony,  and  take  an  airing." 

And  Beverly  would  accept  the  suggestion  with 
such  zealous  good-will,  that  Caesar  often  ex- 
claimed, «I  declar'  dat  boy  will  kill  de  pony, 
tryin'  to  do  a  whole  day's  ridin*  in  half  an  hour." 
At  the  same  time  the  wildest  hopes  of  another 
young  dreamer  were  about  to  be  realized.  Davy 
Meeker  had  so  won  upon  his  new  friends  by  his 
amiable  traits  of  character,  and  his  artistic  tal- 
ents, that  Mr.  Moreland  had  deteimined  to  send 
him  to  Philadelphia,  to  study  in  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  with  the  promise  that  if  he  acquitted 
himself  creditably  there,  he  should  in  due  time 
(iVe  the  opportunity  of  completing  his  studies  in 
-eat  schools  of  £urope.  Beverly,  whose 
taste  for  the  beautiful  had  been  stimu- 
i  cultivated  by  his  associations,  and 
venturous  spirit  was  excited  by  the 
f  foreign  travel,  was  frequently  heard 
his  discontent  at  his  own  stupid  pros- 


kjiit 
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pects  over  Latin,  Law,  and  Mathematics,  and  to 
envy  Davy's  more  attractive  programme,  which 
permitted  him  to  range  over  the  world  in  search 
of  the  bright  and  beautiful. 

"  My  son,"  replied  the  Colonel,  seriously,  "  pa- 
tience and  labor  are  the  wings  of  Genius,  in  what- 
soever sphere  she  may  essay  her  flight ;  you 
may  one  day  understand  how  many  years  of 
drudgery,  disappointment,  and  neglect  your  tal- 
ented young  friend  will  have  to  undergo  ere  he 
can  hope  to  win  anything  like  appreciation  or 
eminence  in  his  glorious  calling.  You  may  then, 
probably,  think  your  law  and  mathematics  light 
in  comparison.  Now,  if  I  have  not  read  charac- 
ter amiss,  Davy  Meeker  will  follow  his  career 
with  that  patient  and  unswerving  devotion  which 
alone  can  command  success.  You  would  not. 
Moreover,  the  bold  adventurers,  who  wrested 
this  lovely  valley  from  the  wild  beasts,  and  still 
more  savage  Indians,  and  in  their  place  estab- 
lished a  Christian  civilization,  have  had  littJe 
taste  or  opportunity  to  cultivate  these  luxuries  of 
art,  which  only  pertain  to  an  old  and  finished  so- 
ciety. The  traditions  of  a  people,  boni  and 
reared  amid  hardships  and  dangers,  favor  the  de- 
velopment of  those  qualities  which  make  leaders 
of  armies  and  founders  of  states,  rather  than 
successful  competitors  in  the  softer,  and  perhaps 
more  attractive  fields  of  litemture  and  the  arts. 
And  now  let  me  ask  you  frankly,  wouldn't  you 
rather  carry  a  sabre  at  the  head  of  a  cavalry 
regiment,  than  bo  the  greatest  artist  in  the 
world?" 

"  Certainly  I  would,  papa,  if  there  was  only  a 
glorious  war,  in  which  I  could  win  battles  and 
honors." 

**  Ah,  Bevy  1 "  exclaimed  Emily,  clapping  her 
hands  with  enthusiasm,  '<  that,  I  am  sure,  would 
suit  you  best ;  with  a  tall  feather  and  gold  epau- 
lets, like  papa's,  on  general  muster  day." 

"  Or,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "  would  you  not 
prefer  to  become  a  distinguished  orator,  moving 
multitudes  by  your  eloquence,  and  convincing 
senates  by  your  arguments,  —  perhaps  to  win 
some  high  position  in  the  government  of  your 
country  ?  " 

**That  would  be  glorious,  too,"  said  Emily, 
"  and  Bevy  might  be  a  senator,  or  governor,  and 
maybe  president  —  who  knows  ?  '* 

«*  No,"  said   Beverly,  "  I  must  wade  through 
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law  and  politics  to  arrive  at  that.  I'd  rather  be 
a  soldier,  and  'rush  to  glory  or  the  grave'  at 
once." 

**  That  I  was  sure  of,"  said  the  Colonel,  laugh- 
ing. **  And  now,  my  son,  let  me  advise  you,  at 
least,  to  leave  the  arts  to  the  professors.  But  1 
must  not  leave  you  to  suppose  that  yon  havo 
caught  your  artistic  fancies  solely  from  your 
mother's  flowers  and  embroidery  frames,  or  from 
the  society  of  your  talented  young  friends. 
These  yearnings  for  the  beautiful  belong  to  you 
by  right  of  inheritance  ;  as,  during  my  earlier 
days,  the  study  of  drawin<]r  and  music  served  to 
beguile  many  an  hour  of  its  weariness,  and  to 
weaken  the  virility  of  many  an  energetic  resolve. 
Cssar,  take  this  key,  and  open  my  old  military 
chest  in  the  garret,  and  bring  me  the  long  box 
and  large  portfolio  you  will  And  there." 

Caesar  obeyed,  and  presently  returned  with  a 
huge  portfolio  covered  with  dust,  and  a  brass- 
bound  mahogany-box,  that  looked  like  a  child's 
coffin.  With  curiosity,  mingled  with  astonish- 
ment, Beverly  and  his  sister  saw  their  father 
turn  over  the  yellow-edged  sheets,  exhibitinrr, 
amidst  a  mass  of  topographical,  mechanicnl,  and 
architectural  designs,  quite  a  number  of  prettily 
wrought  studies  of  floweiyi,  animals,  portniits,  and 
groups  of  human  figures,  all  of  which  were  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.  They  were  still  more 
delighted  and  surprised  when  he  opened  tho  long 
box,  and  taking  out  an  old  msin -dusted  violin,  he 
proceeded  to  screw  up  the  loose  strings,  and 
played  some  simple  melodies  with  an  accuracy 
and  sweetness  wliich  evidenced  that  he  had  once 
possessed  no  mean  8kill  as  a  musician.  The  son 
and  daughter  stood  admirin«r  with  earnest  and 
suffused  faces,  while  the  father,  carried  away  by 
recollection,  played  one  air  after  another,  improv- 
ing in  quality  as  his  rusty  memory  was  bright- 
ened by  exerci:<e. . 

**  Why,  papa,"  exclaimed  Beverly,  in  a  tono  of 
affectionate  reproach,  **  when  you  talked  so 
knowingly  with  Mr.  Belraeade  about  the  fine 
arts,  I  supposed  you  had  only  been  a  reader  and 
observer,  and  did  not  su!«pect  you  of  possessing 
these  handsome  accomplishments ;  and  why  have 
you  been  so  careful  to  conceal  them  from  us  all 
this  while  ?  " 

"  In  the  cultivated  society  where  I  acquired 
them,"  replied  the  Colonel,  **  my  efforts  were 
scarcely  worth  exhibiting,  and  I  did  not  care  to 
have  them  afford  you  an  apology  for  trifling 
away  your  time  in  the  same  direction.  I  say 
again,  leave  the  fine  arts  (o  the  girls  and  the 
professors." 


As  this  was  to  lie  the  last  summer  at  home,  it 
must  be  remembered  by  some  rare  adventure 
or  merry  flte,  and  the  young  folks  at  the  Hall 
determined  to  give  a  picnic  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shenandoah.  Consequently,  on  a  bright,  warm 
morning  in  July,  half  a  dozen  carriages  and  a 
troop  of  saddle  horses,  all  loaded  with  merry 
boys  and  girls,  were  seen  issuing  from  the  big 
gate  at  Norbourne.  Beverly,  with  Lacy  Bel- 
meade  on  horseback,  cantered  gallantly  at  the 
head  of  the  cortege ;  while  the  inevitable  Caesar 
and  Bill,  with  the  bsggage-wagon  well  loadHi 
with  baskets  and  hampers,  brought  up  the  rear. 
Beverly's  cheeks  were  flushed  witli  pleasant  ex- 
citement, and  he  sat  his  horse  as  proudly  as  if  he 
were  really  leading  that  cavalry  regiment ;  while 
Lucy  Belme^e,  with  graceful,  flowing  riding- 
habit,  jaunty  hat  and  plumes,  and  golden  ringlets 
tossing  in  the  breeze,  was  the  observed  of  all 
passers. 

As  they  turned  from  the  turnpike,  and  swept 
down  the  lane  which  led  by  Granny  Whitlock*s 
cottage,  that  ancient  dame  and  her  granddaugh- 
ter iSusie  were  sitting  beneath  the  niomin«r- 
glories  that  arched  the  humble  door.  The  old 
woman  was  knitting,  and  listening  with  pladd 
satisfaction  to  the  child,  who  was  reading  from  a 
well-worn  Bible.  In  spindling  up  from  childhood 
to  girlhood,  the  little  cottager  had  changed  so  as 
to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  The  picturesque 
unconsciousness  of  her  dress  and  movements  the 
joyous  wilJness  of  her  countenance,  were  gone. 
She  was  now  nearly  a  head  taller  than  the  little 
ladies,  her  compeers,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  how  many  years  more  thoughtful  and  sedate. 
Her  nimble  legs  were  now  regularly  cased  in 
shoes  and  stockings,  coarse  in  make  and  material, 
to  match  her  high-necked  and  long-sleeved  calko 
dress.  Her  elfin  locks  were  all  combed  and 
sleeked,  and  twisted  into  an  ungraceful  knot  at 
the  back  of  her  head.  Her  face  was  thin  ;  and 
her  cheeks,  with  their  childish  roundness,  bad 
also  lo>t  the  rich  red  glow  which  used  to  tint 
them  like  a  well-f»unned  fruit.  In  brief,  the  reg- 
ular features  and  marvelous  black  eyes  were  all 
that  remained  of  our  former  little  woodland 
nymph.  Like  a  domesticated  fawn,  she  seemed 
to  have  lost  more  than  she  had  gained  by  dvil- 
ization.  Still,  she  had  learned  to  read  quite  flu- 
ently, with  frequent  mi^pronnndations,  and  aa 
occasional  halting  to  spell  long  words,  and  her 
grandmother  evidently  took  both  pride  and  pleas- 
ure in  her  accomplishment 

"  As  I  live  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  *bere 
come  all  the  young  folks  from  the   Hall,  right 
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down  past  our  bouse.  Stand  up,  Susie,  to  make 
your  best  courtesy  to  them  as  they  ride  by,  and 
hold  up  the  book,  so  they  may  see  you  can  read." 

Susie  stood  up  dutifully,  but  dropped  the  book 
behind  her  in  the  chair,  and  with  eyes  modestly 
fixed  upon  the  gi*asa  at  her  feet,  replied,  '^  It*s  lit- 
tle they  care,  granny,  whether  a  poor  girl  like 
me  can  read  or  not ;  and  they  so  fine  and  gay, 
and  full  of  scholarship.*' 

'*  Ah  ! "  continued  the  old  woman,  "  there  fis 
Master  Beverly  a-riding  with  Miss  Lucy  Bel- 
meade ;  and  they  say  the  old  folks  have  agreed 
that  it  is  to  be  a  match  when  he  comes  home 
from  college,  —  and  a  mighty  handsome  young 
couple  they  are  now,  hain't  they,  Susie  ?  " 

Ajb  the  riders  galloped  past,  Susie  dutifully 
dropped  the  courtesy ;  and  when  they  were  gone, 
she  quietly  sat  down  and  resumed  her  book,  read- 
ing more  rapidly  and  persistently  than  before. 

**  There's  nary  one  of  'em  noticed  ye/'  said  the 
old  woman,  '^  except  Miss  Emmy,  bless  her  sweet 
&ce !  She  shuck  her  hank'cher  at  us,  and  bowed 
two  or  three  times,  she  did.  But  they're  mighty 
kind  to  us  up  at  the  Hall,  and  maybe  the  Lord 
will  overlook  their  pride  on  account  of  their 
goodness  to  the  poor." 

The  pleasure  party  reached  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  river  while  the  morning  was  still  fresh ; 
and  there  turning  aside  from  the  highway,  they 
dismounted  at  the  house  of  one  of  Colonel  More- 
land's  tenants,  named  Armantrout.  Their  vehi- 
cles and  horses  were  drawn  up  around  his  tum- 
ble-down barn,  which,  if  it  promised  but  an 
uncertain  shelter  in  case  of  a  storm,  was  at  least 
a  convenient  rendezvous,  and  feeding-place  for 
the  animals. 

The  farmer,  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  so 
many  distinguished  visitors,  threw  down  his  hoe, 
and  civilly  volunteered  to  direct  them  to  the 
prettiest  spot  on  the  river  for  their  picnic  This 
was  a  long  grassy  level,  shaded  by  a  grove  of 
stately  sugar-maples,  immediately  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  and  just  opposite  a  lovely  island, 
whose  verdant  beauties  were  reflected  in  the 
smooth  and  gently  flowing  waters.  Behind,  and 
overlooking  all,  was  a  romantic  limestone  cliff, 
crowne<l  with  cedars  and  arbor  vitaes,  and  richly 
adorned  from  base  to  summit  with  ferns,  climb- 
ing vines,  and  laurels  in  full  blossom.  From  a 
fissure  in  this  rock  spouted  a  fairy  fountain,  cool 
and  sparkling,  which  fell  into  an  ample  pool, 
moss-bordered  and  pebble-bottomed ;  and  thence, 
with  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  leaping  into  the 
adjacent  river. 

^  How  rural,  how  delicious,  how  cool,  how  ro- 


mantic !  "  exclaimed  the  visitors,  as  they  sat  down 
on  the  roots  of  the  trees,  reclined  on  the  grass, 
or  adventured  among  the  rocks  in  search  of  ferns 
and  flowers.  The  civil  countryman  meanwhile 
had  offered  his  fishing-rods  and  rifle  to  the  young 
gentlemen;  and  indicated  the  best  localities  for 
fishing  or  fowling  to  those  who  were  inclined  to 
such  amui^ements.  But  if  the  young  ladies  had 
a  mind  to  dance,  Armantrout  and  his  oldest  gal, 
Betty,  weie  first-rate  fiddlers,  and  would  be  glad 
to  furnish  the  mu-sic. 

With  the  day  before  them,  and  an  unrestrained 
choice  of  anmsements,  the  company  began  to  dis- 
cuss and  arrange  their  plans  for  the  morning ; 
but  they  soon  found  that  perfect  liberty  and  an- 
archy are  near  neighbors.  The  ^wq  or  six  who 
had  undertaken  to  manage  matters  soon  found 
themselves  involved  in  a  heated  debate,  around 
which  the  detached  groups  and  wandering  couples 
gradually  collected,  laughing,  screeching,  and  chat- 
tering like  a  flock  of  crows  in  council.  Besides 
the  noise,  there  was  an  anarchy  of  gay  fluttering 
ribbons  of  rauibow  hues,  of  glistening  ringlets  of 
all  lovely  shades,  from  flaxen  blonde  to  jetty 
black.  There  were  rosy,  flushed  cheeks  and  flash- 
ing eyes,  lisped  opinions  emphasized  by  dainty 
little  feet,  and  gestured  impatience  by  dimpled 
hands,  expressed  with  a  passionate  grace  that 
shamed  all  studied  oratory. 

This  rising  tempest  in  a  tea-pot  was  fortunately 
calmed  by  the  magic  tones  of  Betty  Armantrout  s 
fiddle.  Pleased  with  the  oppori  unity  of  exhibit- 
ing their  accomplishment,  father  and  daughter 
had  tuned  up  their  instruments  without  delay, 
and,  leaning  against  a  large  maple,  led  off  with 
one  of  their  merriest  airs.  In  an  instant  every 
voice  was  huslied,  and  every  face  brightened. 
With  a  glance,  a  sign,  or  a  whl«pered  word,  the 
excited  parliament  broke  up  into  smiling  couples, 
and  stood  ranged  in  orderly  cotillons  upon  the 
shaded  lawn.  Betty  Armantrout  sang  out,  ^  Sa- 
lute your  partners  and  chain  round,"  and  away 
they  went  as  merrily  as  if  there  had  never  been 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  But 
however  well  it  may  have  suited  the  barefooted 
nymphs  of  the  classic  ages,  or  the  beclogged 
swains  of  rural  England,  dancing  on  the  grass 
is  not  quite  the  thing  for  French  slippers  and 
modem  figures.  So  after  the  first  set  it  was 
proposed  to  adjourn  to  the  barn. 

The  spirit  of  order  being  now  completely  in 
the  ascendant,  the  dancers  formed  in  procession, 
and,  led  by  the  musicians,  marched  to  their  new 
Hall  with  cadenced  steps,  singing  in  full  chorus, 
in  unison  with  the  fiddles.    If  not  over  smooth. 
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the  barn  floor  was  wide  and  springy,  and  there 
the  dance  was  renewed  with  a  good-will.  All 
uncultivated  and  inartistic,  yet  the  music  of  the 
Armantrouts  whs  really  exhilarating,  and  few 
could  listen  to  it  without  feeling  an  irresistible 
desire  to  dance. 

The  young  people  kept  up  their  improvised 


ball  until  high  noon,  when  fatigue  and  sharpened 
appetites  suggested  a  retreat  to  their  green-car- 
peted parlors.  There  they  found  the  refresh- 
ments already  spread  under  Caesar's  superintend- 
ence. This  was  no  sugar-cake  and  candy  lundi, 
but  a  good  subsfantifd  provision  of  ham- sand- 
wiches, broiled  chickens,  boiled  eggs,  biscuits,  and 


^•\  A^?r.vt^@ 
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cheese,  with  the  enrichment  of  fresh  butter  and 
milk  at  will  from  the  farmer's  dairy. 

With  merry  hearts  and  young  appetites  the 
woodland  meal  was  duly  enjoyed,  and  after  re- 
fection the  company  again  broke  up  into  groups, 
or   confidential   couples,  seating   themselves   in 


shady  nooks,  or  wandering  up  and  down  the 
banks  of  the  pleasant  river.  Several  parties 
concluded  to  try  their  hands  at  fisbiug  ;  but  as 
the  fortunate  hours  were  past,  and  the  Sbenaii- 
doah  is  at  best  but  poA'ly  stocked  with  game- 
fish,  their  success  was  by  no  means  enoonmging. 
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Bill,  with  that  especial  love  for  this  lazy  sport 
which  is  inherent  in  his  race,  had  heen  trying  his 
luck  for  several  hours,  patiently  standing  knee* 
deep  in  the  water,  and  watching  every  bob  of  his 
cork  with  an  anxiety  that  was  ludicrous.  Pres- 
ently, to  everybody's  surprise,  and  his  own  ex- 
ceeding delight,  he  hooked  up  a  large  eel.  Dis- 
trusting the  strength  of  his  tackle,  he  dropped 
his  rod,  and,  seizing  the  prize  with  both  hands, 
endeavored  to  run  ashore  with  him.     But  the 


eel  was  a  vigorous  and  slippery  customer,  and 
squirmed  so  violently,  that  it  seemed  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  captor  or  the  captive  would  gain 
their  point  The  grotesque  earnestness  of  the 
negro,  and  the  activity  of  the  eel,  excited  the  in- 
terest of  the  company  on  shore,  and  the  con- 
testants were  mutually  encouraged  with  shouts  of 
laughter  and  rounds  of  applause. 

''  Git  his  tail  in  ye're  mouth,  darkey,  and  then 
ye  can  hold  him  tight,"  shouted  the  countryman. 


This  was  easier  said  than  done ;  but  the  ex- 
cited fisherman,  after  many  unsuccessful  snaps,  at 
length  succeeded  in  clinching  his  teeth  upon  the 
eel's  tail,  and  thus  triumphantly  brought  him  to 
land. 

At  the  same  time  Beverly,  accompanied  by 
Lucy  Belmeade,  had  strayed  away  up  the  stream 
until  opposite  the  head  of  the  island,  and  there 
finding  an  old  fish-dam,  which,  in  low  water, 
served  for  a  bridge,  they  ventured  across,  and 
disported  themselves  -upon  the  clean,  pebbly 
beach,  which  skirted  its  green-embowered  banks. 


As  they  joyously  explored  their  newly-discovered 
domain,  Lucy  busied  herself  in  gathering  bright- 
colored  pebbles,  and  a  store  of  iridescent  muscle- 
shells,  to  serve  as  cups  for  her  water  -  colors ; 
while  Beverly  skipped  fiat  stones  over  the  smooth 
water  to  marvelous  distances,  or  clambered  up 
the  bank  to  pluck  some  showy  blossom  from  the 
overhanging  jungle.  When  they  got  opposite 
the  picnic  ground,  they  astonished  their  less  ad- 
venturous companions  by  calling  across  to  them, 
and  tauntingly  inviting  them  to  visit  theii*  beau- 
tiful island. 
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As  they  were  thus  occupied,  Lucy  nervously 
seized  her  compaiiiou^s  Mrm,  and  called  his  atten- 
tion to  a  strange  lo<ikin<;  object  in  the  water, 
which  seemed  to  be  swimming  rapidly  toward 
them.  He  at  once  perceived  that  it  whs  a  snake, 
whose  head,  raised  some  distance  out  of  the  water, 
struck  him  as  bein^  of  uncommon  and  friglitful 
size.  Following  liis  belligerent  instincts,  he  had 
8eize«l  a  stone;  but  as  the  monster  approached 
he  suddenly  dropfied  his  missile,  exclaiming, 
**  Fourteen  limes  thirty-six,  —  why,  it«mu8t  be 
forty-two  feet  Icmg  1 "  Then  grasping  Lucy*8 
arm,  he  fled  as  fast  as  he  could  drug  her  with 
him  toward  the  head  of  the  island. 

**  What  is  it.  Bevy  ?  What  can  it  be?"  she 
gaspt'd,  quite  breathless  from  terror,  and  her 
rapid  flight. 

"^  Run,  Lucy,  run  I  "  ho  cried,  still  urging  her 
forward  ta  the  crossing.  ^  Let  us  gain  the  main- 
land, and  get  Armau trout's  gun,  — -  it  must  be  an 
anaconda." 

Arrived  at  the  fish-dam,  our  hero  dashed  reck- 


c>-^ 


r\' 


lessly  into  the  water  over  his  boot-tops,  but  still 
preserved  his  gallantry  and  presence  of  mind,  to 
assist  his  tottering  companion  along  the  wall,  so 
that  she  recrossed  dry-shod  indeed,  but  nearly 
dead  with  fright  By  the  time  the  dismayed  fu- 
gitives reached  the  picnic  ground,  Beverly  beheld 
what  filled  him  with  surprise  and  mortification. 
This  was  only  Bessie  Armantrout,  who,  having 
hastily  kicked  off  her  shoes,  waded  across  the 
shallow  water  to  where  the  monster  lay,  —  had 
assailed  and  killed  it  with  a  twig  no  bigger  than 
a  fop's  rattan,  her  suubrowned  face  beaming  with 
a  broad  grin  all  the  while.  Seeing  the  discom- 
fited islanders  rejoin  the  company  all  flushed  and 
breathless,  she  laughed  heartily  and  luud.  "■  Well, 


mister,  hit's  no  wonder  ye  was  skeered  so  bad, 
for  hit's  the  quarest  critter  1  ever  seed  swimmin' 
in  water." 

With  that  she  took  up  the  game  in  her  hand, 
and,  recrossing  the  stream,  laid  the  defuuct  dragon 
on  the  gi'een  tor  the  inspection  of  the  company. 
It  was  a  stout  water-viper,  about  &Ye  feet  in 
length,  who  had  caught  and  attempted  to  swallow 
a  large  cat-fish.  He  had  mannged  with  difiiculty 
to  engulf  the  fish's  head,  which,  in  ita  struggles, 
had  thrust  its  dorsal  fin  clear  through  the  marau- 
der's upper  jaw,  and  just  between  his  eyes.  In 
this  miserable  condition  the  greedy  reptile,  un- 
able to  get  rid  of  his  proposed  dinner,  had  been 
swimming  about  from  shore  to  rock,  and  from 
rock  to  shore,  until  relieved  by  a  hip  from  buxom 
Bessie's  switch. 

Beverly  whs  rather  glad  to  hear  it  suggested 
thnt  the  sun  was  declining,  and  it  was  time  to 
ride  back.  ^  Lucy,"  said  he,  *^  how  I  despise 
books ;  I  believe  they  make  one  cowanlly." 

*"  Indeed,"  she  replied,  with  a  mischievous 
smile,  **you  f^houldn't  say  so.  Bevy.  I  am  sure  I 
thought  it  was  for  my  sake  you  ran  away,  and 
not  because  you  ivere  afraid." 

**  Of  course  I  wasn^t  afraid  for  myself,"  he  an- 
swered, sharply  ;  '^  but  these  stupid  mathematics 
were  the  cause  of  it  all.  For  when  it  came 
near  I  guessed  its  head  was  about  fourteen  inches 
long;  and  I  multiplie<l  that  by  thirty-six, —  the 
proportionate  length  of  a  snake  s  body,  —  whidi 
would  have  made  it  over  forty  feet  long ;  and 
what  would  have  been  the  use  of  throwing 
stones  at  a  simke  like  .tliat  ?  And  then  to  think 
of  that  chuckle-headed  country  girl  coolly  going 
over  and  killing  my  dragon  with  a  switch  no  big- 
ger than  her  fiddle-stick,  and  laughing  in  my  face 
to  booL" 

Lucy  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks.  ^  Now,  Bevy,  you  must  admit  that  Bes- 
sie Armantro4it  is  very  amiable  and  clever  in  h^ 
wild  way  with  her  music,  although  she  may  be 
wanting  in  mathematical  imagination,  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  uatund  history." 

**'  It  all  comes  of  too  much  book-learning,  and 
recalls  just  what  papa  says  about  success  in  war." 
And  Beverly  spiteftiUy  repeated  the  couplet,  — 

u  *  While  timorooi  knowledge  stsods  oonaderiog. 
Audacious  iguonno^hadi  done  the  deed.'  " 

It  was  on  a  bright  September  morning  that  we 
again  meet  the  Norboume  fisunily  assembled  on 
the  front  portico,  surrounded  with  friends  and 
neighbors.  Some  eyesC  red  and  swollen  with  re- 
cent weeping,  aud  the  strained  and  futile  attempts 
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at  hilaritj  among  some  of  the  juniors,  show  that 
the  occasion  is  not  one  of  festivity.  Beverly 
aud  Frank  were  pronunent  in  their  smart  travel- 
ling costumes,  and  two  well-pucked  trunks  marked 
with  their  names  lay  ready  on  a  wheelbarrow  in 
front  of  the  gate.  Tlie  Charlottesville  coach 
passed  at  ten,  and  it  was  now  half-past  nine. 
The  Beliueades  were  there,  of  course.  The  Oak- 
enstafTs,  and  the  Meeker  children,  and  even  old 
Boughht4id  stood  with  hat  in  liand  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps.  Granny  Whitlock  was  over  in  person 
with  her  anticipated  Christmas  present  of  yam 
socks.  The  household  servants  mingled  freely 
with  the  company,  and  respectfully  waiting  in  an 
outer  circle  stood  the  ruder  farm  hands.  Bich 
and  poor,  young  and  old,  white  and  black,  had 
gatliered  in  that  morning  to  offer  their  sincere 
aud  spontaneous  tribute  of  friendly  feeling  aud 
sympathy,  and  none  were  overlooked  or  despised. 
Lady  Moreland  with  her  own  hands  wheeled  out 
the  cushioned  arm  chair  for  Granny  Whitlock ; 
and  in  acknowledging  her  thoughtM  remem- 
brance of  her  own  darling,  did  not  omit  some 
kindly  inquiries  after  Susie,  who  could  not  be 
persuaded  lo  come  over,  but  preferred  to  stay  at 
home  that  morning  to  mind  the  cottage.  The 
proud  Colonel  also  walked  down  the  steps  to  re- 
turn the  salute,  and  grasp  the  hard  Iiand  of  his 
harder  neighbor  Rougiihead,  and  called  Beverly 
down  to  receive  his  awkward  but  kindly  good-by. 
Tiie  negroes  one  after  another  had  swept  the 
f  oor  with  their  respectful  hats,  and  grinned  their 
parting  regrets,  —  when,  hark  !  the  shrill  tan-tar- 
ra  of  the  stage-horn  announced  that  the  supreme 
moment  had  arrived.     There  was  a  general  and 


hurried  repetition  of  kisses,  embraces,  and  shak- 
ing of  hands,  when  Frank  Belmeade  broke  away 
and  started  down  the  avenue  at  a  brisk  run, 
crying,  "  Come  on,  Beverly ;  the  coach  is  wait- 
ing." 

Beverly  descended  the  steps  slowly,  and  at  the 
bottom  turned  and  waved  a  lingering,  half- re- 
proachful salute  to  Lucy,  who  was  lookhig  over 
the  balustrade.  She  ra-iponded  by  knitting  her 
brows  and  shaking  her  head  ;  and  then,  with  a 
sudden  iiti pulse,  she  snatched  the  scissors  that 
himg  at  her  mother's  girdle,  and  clipping  off  one 
of  her  shining  ringlets,  tossed  it  toward  him,  ex- 
claiming, ^  There,  Bevy,  there  is  one  almost  as 
long  as  your  mathematical  monster." 

Confused  and  delighted,  the  young  cavalier 
snatched  up  the  love-lock,  and  with  a  last  salute 
hurried  down  the  walk  after  his  companion  ;  and 
then,  ho  for  the  University  I 

And  the  boys  are  gone,  —  and  wiUi  them  the 
young,  the  gay,  the  brave,  and  beautiful  of  that 
day  and  generation. 

The  lively,  changeftil  shadows  no  longer  flicker 
on  the  wall,  the  cheerful  fire  has  sunk  into  a  bed 
of  desolate  gray  ashes,  and  I  am  still  sitting 
alone  in  the  old  Hall,  oppressed  with  the  sadness 
of  leave-taking,  —  even  of  those  boyish  fancies, 
and  the  companions  of  my  evening  dreams.  The 
old  clock  on  the  landing  tells  me  that  the  dawn 
of  another  day  is  at  hand,  —  the  dawning  of  a 
new  er&,  which  promises  gloriously  for  the  young 
who  are  willing  to  get  up  early ;  but  for  those 
who  can  cherish  only  retrospective  regrets,  it  is 
time  to  go  to  rest. 


RIGHT  IS  MIGHT; 

OB,  THE  TRIAL  OF    THE  DOG  LION. 
BY  MAUD  INGERSOLL. 


CHAPTER  in. 
THE    TRIAL. 

four  o'clock  the   boys  met  again  in 


the 


At 
court-yard.  Howard  Jones,  and  Horace  Rice  (tho 
boy  who  was  to  act  as  sherifF),  were  now  added 
to  their  number.  They  were  very  busy  for  half 
an  hour  bringing  chairs  for  their  audience  ;  pens, 
ink,  and  paper  for  the  judge,  attorneys,  and  derk ; 
and  arranging  vases  of  flowers  for  the  several 
tables.     Mr.  Raymond's  house  stood  fa^ng  the 


south  ;  the  front-door  was  upon  the  east  side,  and 
opened  upon  the  grounds  where  the  boys  had  ar- 
ranged their  court-room.  To  a  person  standing 
in  the  doorway,  the  court-room  presented  a  wry 
interesting  and  4)nsiness-like  appearance.  The 
judge's  stand,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
groimds,  between  the  two  elm  -  trees,  whos6 
branches  n^rly  met  overhead,  —  set  off  by  the 
light  maple-wood  arm-chair,  and  little  table  cov- 
ered with  papers,  and  ornamented  with  the  vase 
of  beautiful   bright  flowers,  —  formed  a  pretty 
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backgroand  to  the  picture ;  then  below,  upon  the 
graas,  the  seat  for  tlie  jury,  the  witness  stand, 
and  the  other  little  tables,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  clerk  and  the  two  attorneys,  arranged  as 
I  have  told  yon  ;  and  on  these  tables,  too,  vases 
of  flowers,  writing  materials,  and  other  papers 
scattered  about ;  then  the  white  box  for  the 
prisoner,  with  its  myrtle  border,  about  halfway 
between  the  doorway  and  the  judge's  stand,  and 
near  the  centre  of  the  grounds.  Back  of  all 
these  the  boys  had  arranged  the  chairs  for  their 
audience,  in  a  h»df-circle;  and  placed  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  firi^t  chair  upon  either  end  nearly 
met  the  witness  stand  upon  the  one  side,  and  the 
jury's  bench  upon  the  other,  —  leaving  a  little 
space  between  these  and  the  chairs,  so  that  per- 
sons could  pass  to  and  from  the  centre  of  the 
oourtryard  without  disturbance.  Back  of  these 
they  placed  others  in  the  same  way,  until  their 
stork  of  chairs  was  exhausted.  At  half-past  four 
his  honor,  the  judge,  arrived,  and  the  boys  ad- 
journed to  Mr.  Raymond's  parlor. 

Tom  Hathurway  was  a  tall,  square-built  fellow, 
about  fifieen  years  old,  although  he  would  have 
passed  very  well  at  any  time  for  a  lad  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen.  He  had  dressed  himself  for  the 
occasion  in  a  suit  of  black  belonging  to  his  fa« 
ther,  and  I  can  assure  you  ho  looked  both  an- 
cient and  dignified  beside  the  other  boys ;  espe- 
cially after  he  adjusted  his  gobies.  The  prisoner 
was  with  them,  of  course  quite  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  cause  of  all  this  commotion. 

Tc»m's  first  inquiry  was,  '^  How  are  we  to  tell 
whether  the  prisoner  pleads  guilty,  or  not 
guilty  ?  *' 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Fred.  "  If  he  springs 
to  his  feet  when  his  name  is  called,  and  looks 
Harry  in  the  face  like  an  honest  dog,  he  pleads 
not  guilty  ;  but  if  he  raises  his  eyes  sleepily,  and 
remains  motionless,  he  says  he  is  guilty." 

^  Why,  then,  if  the  dog  lies  still,  the  whole 
thing  will  be  up,"  said  Tom. 

"Yes." 

"  And  you  will  call  it  that  he  is  proved  guilty, 
just  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  tried  ?  " 

"  Ye.s." 

**  And  I,"  said  Will,  «  request  that  our  sheriff 
reminds  liim  of  his  duty  with  the  end  of  tliat  lit- 
tle stick  he  carries,  if  he  seems  forgetful  of  the 
same.  Vm  not  going  to  lose  all  the  fun  that  way, 
1  can  tell  you." 

All  the  boys  laughed.  It  was  now  ten  min- 
utes of  five,  and  they  thought  they  had  better 
return  to  the  court*yard  and  take  their  places. 
The  jury  wero  already  there.   Tom  led  the  way, 


followed  by  Will,  Fred,  and  Harry.  Just  as 
Fred  was  leaving  the  room,  he  turned  to  Horace, 
and  speaking  in  a  loud  voice,  said,  ^  You  won't 
touch  Lion  when  Harry  calls  his  naoie^  will 
you?" 

"  No,  *pon  my  honor,"  was  the  reply. 

The  yard  had  been  filling  fast  since  they  left 
it.  A  good  many  of  the  school-boys  had  arrived, 
and  quite  a  number  of  little  girls ;  several  of  the 
boys'  mothers  and  aunts  and  cousin^  besides. 
In  all,  I  think  there  could  not  have  been  less 
than  fbrty  or  fifty  persons  present  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  occupied  two  of  the  front  seats, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clifford  another.  The  clock 
struck  five,  and  still  the  prisoner  did  not  make 
his  appearance. 

^  I  hope  he  has  not  taken  leg  bail  since  we 
left  him,"  whispered  Will  to  one  of  the  boys 
seated  on  the  grass.  Now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Went-  ^ 
worth  enter  the  yard,  then  the  door  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's liouse  opens,  and  Horace  steps  out,  fol- 
lowed by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  prisoner. 
They  pass  through  the  crowd  to  the  prisoner's 
box.  Fred  steps  to  the  spot,  tells  Lion  to  lie 
down,  and  the  dog  obeys.  The  door  opens  again, 
and  Mary,  Mrs.  Raymond's  cook ;  Bridget,  the 
co<>k  at  Mr.  Wentworth's;  John  Collins,  the  gar- 
dener ;  Ned  Hapgood,  Jack  Spalding,  Bill  White, 
David  Southworth,  and  Paul  French,  come  oat 
of  the  house,  and  take  their  seats  upon  tlie  dooi^ 
steps.  Then  the  judge  raps  upon  the  table,  the 
sheriff  cries  "  Order  in  the  court,"  the  whi-^per- 
ing  among  the  boys  ceases,  and  the  trial  oom- 
menct'S. 

^  Mr.  Clerk,"  said  the  judge,  looking  as  wise 
as  possible,  ^  you  will  now  read  tlie  indictment 
to  the  prisoner." 

**  Richard  Coeur  de  lAon^  said  Harry,  accent- 
ing tlie  last  word  much  more  than  tlie  others. 
The  dog  sprang  to  his  feet  in  an  instant,  looking 
Harry  in  the  face,  and  wagging  his  tail.  ^  Stand 
up,"  proceeded  Harry,  ^'and  listen  to  the  chazge 
preferred  against  you.  You  are  accused  of  steal- 
ing a  piece  of  meat  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday 
last,  between  the  hours  of  four  and  aix.  from  the 
house  of  Mr.  Raymond.  Are  you  guilty,  or  not 
guilty  ?  "  Then  turning  to  the  judge,  he  said, 
**  The  prisoner  pleads  not  guilty,  your  honor." 

Then  Fred  motioned  with  his  hand,  and  the 
dog  lay  down  again. 

**  Mr.  Sheriff,"  said  the  judge,  "  you  will  now 
proceed  to  bring  in  the  witnesses  for  the  plain- 
tiff." 

Horace  passed  through  the  court-yard,  carry- 
ing a  cane  in  his  right  hand,  which  answered  fiff 
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the  sheriflTs  pole.  He  went  to  the  door-step 
where  the  witnesses  were  seated,  and,  motioning 
Ned  to  follow  him,  returned. 

Ned  took  his  place  upon  the  witness-box,  and 
the  clerk  administei-ed  the  oath,  which  was  sim- 
ply a  promise  to  speak  the  trutli.  The  witness 
stated  that  his  name  was  Edward  Hapgood ;  he 
was  a  student  at  the  Ehnwood  School.  At  half- 
past  four,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  last,  he,  in 
company,  with  four  of  his  school-mates  and  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  entered  the  kitchen  of  Mr. 
Raymond,  on  Court  Street  Soon  after  entering 
this  r(X)m,  he  noticed  four  slices  of  surloin  steak 
on  the  table.  He  remsdned  a  few  moments,  and 
tlien  left.  Just  before  he  left,  the  prisoner  was 
told  to  lie  down  and  guard  a  cap  which  waa 
tossed  to  him  by  his  master.  When  he  left  *  the 
room,  the  prisoner  was  lying  on  the  floor  beside 
the  cap.  There  was  no  other  person  in  the 
room.  When  he  returned,  one  slice  of  the  steak 
was  gone,  there  were  drops  of  blood  all  about 
the  floor,  and  the  prisoner  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  He  noticed,  before  leaving  the  room,  that 
one  of  the  windows  was  open.  Presuming  that 
the  prisoner  had  escaped  in  this  way,  he  went 
immediately  to  his  kennel,  to  see  if  he  could  find 
any  traces  of  the  missing  property.  Upon  arriv- 
ing there,  he  at  once  noticed  the  bone  which  he 
now  held  in  his  hand ;  there  was  blood  upon  it 
at  the  time,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  meat  was  but 
just  torn  off.  Returning  to  Mr.  Raymond's,  he 
found  the  bone  coiTCsponded  exactly  in  shape  and 
size  to  those  in  the  remaining  slices  of  steak. 
Here  the  witness  paused,  and  the  attorney  for  the 
defendant  commenced  his  examination,  examin- 
ing his  notes. 

**  You  say  there  were  others  with  you  when 
you  saw  all  this.  Can  you  bring  them  forward 
to  testify  to  the  truth  of  what  you  say  ?  " 

^  One  of  them  is  waiting  in  the  ante-room  ;  it 
was  not  possible  to  get  the  others  as  witnesses." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  was  just  half-past  four  when 
yon  entered  the  kitchen  ? " 

^  It  was  just  four  when  school  was  dismissed, 
and  I  only  walked  from  the  school-house  to  the 
river,  and  from  there  to  Mr,  Raymond's  house ; 
BO  1  think  I  must  have  been  in  the  kitchen  at 
that  time." 

"  Did  you  pass  through  the  school-yard,  walk 
directly  to  the  river,  and  from  there  to  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's house,  without  stopping  at  all  ?  " 

"  I  stopped  a  few  moments  in  the  yard,  and 
sat  down  on  the  river's  bank,  but  it  was  only  for 
an.  instant ;  and  I  can  walk  that  distance  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.** 


^  Could  the  prisoner  have  taken  the  meat 
without  getting  on  to  the  table  ?  ** 

"  No,  I  think  not." 

^  Were  there  any  drops,  or  marks  of  blood  on 
the  table  when  you  returned  to  the  room  ?  " 

'*  There  might  have  been." 

"  Did  you  notice  any  ?  *' 

"  No,  sir." 

*<  Was  the  prisoner  in  the  kennel  when  you 
reached  it  ?  " 

«  No,  sir." 

"  Did  you  see  him  after  you  returned  to  the 
kitchen  —  I  mean,  after  your  first  return  ?  " 

«  Yes,  sir." 

^  Where  was  he  when  you  first  saw  him  ?  " 

<*  Standing  on  the  door-step  of  Mr.  Raymond's 
house." 

"Did  he  drop  his  tail  between  his  legs,  or 
show  in  any  way  that  he  had  been  doing  what 
he  ought  not  to,  as  dogs  generally  do  ?  " 

*^  No,  sir,  his  tail  was  all  right,  and  he  was 
wagging  it  furiously  when  I  first  saw  him.  I 
suppose  he  thought  if  he  put  a  pretty  bold  fiice 
on  it,  he  would  not  be  suspected." 
.  The  judge  rapped  upon  the  table,  and  Ned 
was  sober  in  an  instant. 

*^  Are  you  sure  the  prisoner  had  not  had  a 
bone  corresponding  to  the  one  you  hold  in  your 
hand,  given  him  during  the  day  ?  " 

*'  No  ;  but  it  must  have  been  given  him  but 
a  short  time  before  I  found  it,  for  there  was  fresh 
blooil  upon  it." 

The  witness  was  now  allowed  to  retire,  leav- 
ing the  bone  in  the  court-room,  of  course.  Dick 
Spaulding  was  next  summoned.  His  testimony 
was  so  much  like  Ned's,  I  will  not  stop  to  tell 
what  he  said ;  only  he,  too,  neglected  to  mention 
that  Lion  was  lying  on  the  door-step  when  they 
opened  the  door. 

Next  after  Dick  came  Bill  White,  the  market- 
boy.  He  said  that  he  brought  four  slices  of  sur- 
loin steak  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Raymond,  on 
Court  Street,  some  time  between  three  and  half- 
past,  on  the  afternoon  of  said  Tuesday.  He  was 
followed  by  Mary,  the  cook,  who  said  she  had 
taken  said  steak  from  said  boy  ;  that  there  were 
four  slkses  when  she  took  it  from  him.  She  went 
out  on  Tuesday  afternoon ;  when  she  returned, 
she  found  the  kitchen-floor  in  the  state  the  others 
had  described. 

The  next  witness  called  was  David  South- 
worth,  son  of  Dr.  Southworth,  physician  and 
surgeon,  residing  on  Court  Street,  next  door  to 
Mr.  Raymond's.  He  was  sitting  by  the  window 
in  his  room,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  on 
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Tuesdaj  afternoon,  when  his  eje  was  attracted 
to  the  window  of  Mr.  Bayinond's  kitchen  by  see- 
ing something  spriug  from  it  to  the  ground. 
Noticing  the  object  which  had  sprung  through 
the  window  more  carefully,  he  at  once  recog- 
nized the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  had  K>me thing 
in  his  mouth,  which  looked  very  much  like  a 
piece  of  meat 

**  Are  you  sure  it  was  the  prisoner  that  sprang 
through  the  window  ?  "  questioned  Uie  attorney. 

^  It  was  one  of  his  species,  and  bore  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  the  prisoner." 

^If  there  had  been  another  of  his  species 
standing  beside  him,  do  you  think  you  could 
have  told  which  was  the  prisouer  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  could." 

^  You  are  not  sure  as  to  what  he  had  in  his 
mouth  ?  " 

**No,  sir." 

Then  this  witness  was  allowed  to  retire,  and 
these  were  all  tliat  were  brought  forward  by  the 
plaintiff.  They  now  commenced  the  examination 
of  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side.  The  first 
one  called  was  John  Collins,  the  gardener.  He 
stated  that  he  had  *^  ktiowd  "  the  prisoner  ever 
since  he  was  a  little  pup  ten  inches  long,  and  that 
**he  had  never  knowd  nothin'  agin  him."  He 
had  always  thought  him  ^  a  parsiu'  honest  critter; 
wos  sure  he  was  not  given  to  stealin'  or  the 
like  of  sich."  He  was  at  work  in  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  yard  on  Tuesday  aflemoon,  in  sight  of 
the  kennel ;  saw  nothing  of  the  dog.  He  thought 
he  would  have  seen  him,  if  he  had  gone  to  the 
kennel.  **•  In  fiict,"  sai<l  he,  getting  excited  as  he 
closed  his  testimony,  ^  it  would  have  bin  almost 
unpossible  for  him  to  git  to  the  kennel  without 
bein*  wisable  to  me." 

**  You  say,"  said  the  attorney  for  the  plauitiff, 
'^you  have  known  the  prisoner  ever  since  he  was 
ten  inches  long;  have  you  lived  in  the  same 
house  witli  him  all  this  time  ?  " 

**  No,  sir,"  said  the  witness,  With  a  broad  grin ; 
'^Pvc  niver  bin  in  the  prisoner's  house,  an'  I'm 
in  no  wise  sartin  I  could  git  in,  if  1  should  try." 

The  corners  of  Will's  mouth  twitched  quite 
visibly,  but  he  managed  to  keep  hi^  face  straight, 
and  went  on  with  the  examination.  ^  Were  you 
at  work  on  Mr.  Wentworth'tf  grounds  all  of 
Tuesday  afternoon  ?  " 

*'  I  was  there  afore  two,  and  did  not  git  away 
until  arter  six." 

^  And  in  sight  of  the  kennel  all  the  time  ?  " 

**  I  was  in  sight  of  the  kennel  all  the  time, 
vrter  I  seed  the  dog  come  back  fi'om  the  school- 
house  with  the  boys." 


*^  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  saw  nodi- 
ing  of  the  prisoner  during  the  afternoon." 

"  This  wos  all  I  seed  of  him." 

^  Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not  leave  the 
grounds  for  a  moment  after  that  ?  " 

^  I  jist  went  over  to  the  shed  to  git  a  rake, 
but  I  comed  right  back  agin." 

Paul  French,  the  next  witness  called,  stated 
that  he  stepped  into  Mr.  Kaymond's  kitchen  after 
the  clock  struck  five,  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Saw 
the  prisoner  lying  on  the  floor ;  noticed  a  cap  be- 
side him.  He  went  in  to  return  a  book ;  was  in 
great  haste  to  join  a  game  of  ball ;  so  he  threw 
the  book  on  to  the  table,  and  left,  without  see- 
ing any  one  except  the  dog.  Will  asked  him  a 
few  questions,  and  allowed  him  to  retire. 

Next  came  Bridget  McCarty,  cook  at  Mr. 
Weutworth's.  She  looked  every  inch  Irish,  with 
her  jolly  full-moon  face,  dark  hair,  and  blue 
eyes,  and  took  her  place  on  tlie  witness-stand  with 
a  look  which  said  as  plainly  as  words,  ^  I'm 
ready  for  you."  After  she  had  told  her  story, 
the  attorney  questioned  her  in  this  way :  ^  Yoq 
say  your  name  is  Bridget  McCarty ;  you  are  a 
native  of  Ireland,  I  think  ?  " 

^Sui-e  'an  yer  honor  spakes  the  truth;  an' 
'twas  a  sorry  day  as  iver  I  come  to  Amereky, 
where  an  honest  dog  can't  lave  a  bit  of  his  din- 
ner in  his  kennel,  without  bein'  accused  of  staling 
the  same." 

^  Did  you  give  him  the  bone  you  mention  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  ?  " 

^  'Twas  meself  that  did  it ;  an'  there  was  mate 
on  the  bone." 

^  Have  you  seen  this  bone  before  ?  "  asked  the 
attorney,  holding  up  the  bone  Will  found  hi  the 
kennel. 

"  I've  seen  the  like  of  it,  yer  honor." 

^  Is  it  the  same  shape  and  size  of  the  bone 
which  you  gave  the  prisoner  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon  ?  " 

^  In  &ith  I  was  not  aftlmr  measuring  it,  or 
drawing  pictures  of  it  aither ;  an'  if  I  had,  the 
dog  might  have  gnawed  off  a  comer,  an'  chin 
yer  riverenoe  would  say  it  was  not  tiie  stime."* 

Here  there  was  a  suppressed  giggle  from  the 
boys  all  over  the  court-yard.  The  sheriff  called 
for  onler,  and  when  oixier  whs  restored  the  attor- 
ney proceeded.  After  asking  a  few  more  ques- 
tions, which  were  answered  in  pretty  mach  the 
same  manner,  he  said,  ^  I  suppose  you  think  by 
evading  my  questions  in  this  way,  you  arc  help- 
ing the  cause  of  the  prisoner ;  but  you  will  find 
yourself  mistaken  in  this.  You  will  now  leave 
the  court-room." 
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^  An'  be  all  maDeSf**  said  Bridget,  with  a  low 
courtesy,  as  she  stepped  off  the  box. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  arose  to  make  his 
plea,  —  that  is,  to  try  and  prove  that  the  pris* 
oner  was  guilty  of  stealing  the  meat. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  he,  "  you  have 
beard  the  evidimce  against  the  prisoner.  It  is  not 
direct,  it  is  true;  we  can  bring  no  one  forward 
who  can  say  he  saw  him  talce  the  meat ;  gentle- 
men of  his  character  are  rather  apt  to  choo.se  a 
time  when  they  are  alone,  or  at  least  when  they 
think  themselves  alone,  for  the  doing  of  such 
deeds.  But  although  we  can  bring  no  one  for- 
ward to  say  he  saw  him  do  this,  you  must  con- 
fess the  testimony  is  very  stn)ng  against  him. 
Mark,  in  the  first  place,  what  a  fine  opportunity 
he  had  to  provide  himself  with  a  good  dinner, 
supposing  him  to  have  been  so  disposed,  —  tlio 
meat  upon  the  table,  the  open  window  through 
which  to  make  his  escape,  and  the  kennel  in 
which  to  hide  whatever  remained  of  his  repast. 
I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  in  the  opin- 
ion, that  his  race,  as  a  rule,  will  take  a  dinner 
that  is  within  their  reach,  whether  it  is  given 
them  or  not.  But  our  friend/'  said  he,  look- 
ing toward  Fred,  *'  may  say  he  is  not  like  the 
rest  of  his  race;  he  is  an  uncommon  dog  in 
every  particular ;  not  only  free  from  the  charge 
of  stealing,  but  of  all  other  charges  which  would 
represent  him  in  any  other  light  than  brave, 
faithful,  and  true.  And  yet  two  of  our  wit- 
nesses have  testified  that  he  was  told  to  guard  a 
cap  until  the  return  of  his  master ;  and  that, 
when  he  returned,  the  cap  lay  upon  the  floor,  de- 
serted. Our  friend  may  urge  as  an  argument  in 
hi?  favor,  that  there  must  have  been  some  strong 
inducement  to  draw  him  away,  it  was  so  unlike 
him.  I  think  there  was,  myself.  I  think  he 
had  a  litile  bone,  for  which  he  had  no  appetite, 
being  a  well-fed  dog,  which  he  was  anxious  to 
get  out  of  sight.  You  will  admit,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  that  one  proof  is  good  that  he  failed 
this  time  in  being  faithful  to  the  command  of  his 
master ;  and,  having  failed  in  this,  is  it  not  pos- 
sible he  may  have  failed  in  being  honest,  too? 
This,  then,  is  the  proof  we  offer  you.  We  bring 
tliree  witnesses  to  testify  that  there  were  four 
slices  of  meat  upon  the  plate ;  and  two,  who  say 
that  the  plate  on  which  were  these  four  slices  of 
steak  was  upon  the  table,  and  the  dog  upon  the 
floor.  This  was  the  pof>ition  of  things  when 
they  left  the  room.  When  they  returned,  there 
were  blood  drops  upon  the  floor,  one  slice  of  the 
steak  was  gone,  and  the  prisoner  likewise.  These 


gentlemen  also  state  that  they  noticed  one  of  the 
windows  in  the  room  was  open.  Then  we  bring 
another  witness,  who  says  he  saw  a  dog  strongly 
resembling  the  prisoner,  spring  from  that  open 
window  with  something  in  his  mouth.  The  gen- 
tleman upon  the  other  side  asks,  "  Are  you  sure 
it  was  the  prisoner  who  sprang  from  the  win- 
dow ? '  Is  it  likely,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
when  there  is  but  one  other  dog  in  this  town 
who  in  the  least  resembles  the  prisoner  in  shape 
and  size,  that  ho  should  have  made  his  appear- 
ance during  the  short  time  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  moment  when  the  witness  left  the 
kitchen  and  his  return,  taking  the  meat,  and  dnv- 
ing  the  prisoner  from  his  watch?  Can  our  friend 
bring  forward  a  witness  to  testify  that  he  saw 
such  a  dog  enter  the  house,  either  by  the  win- 
dow or  the  door  ?  If  not,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  missing  meat,  and  the  deserted  watch  ? 
And  there  i»  another  ugly  thing  to  be  accounted 
for,  —  this  bone,  which  the  witness  found  in  the 
kennel  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  true,  a  witness  is 
brought  forward  to  testify  that  she  gave  the  pris- 
oner a  bone ;  and,  too,  that  there  was  meat  upcm 
it  You  yourselves  heard  how  evasive  were  the 
answers  of  this  witness  to  my  questions.  We  all 
know  that  the  bone  in  a  surloin  steak  is  peculiar 
in  shape ;  that  is,  it  is  not  like  the  bone  in  a  beef 
roaster,  —  being  much  smaller  ;  neither  is  it  like 
the  bone  we  find  in  a  mutton-chop,  or  any  other 
meat,  where  it  would  be  likely  to  be  cut  so  thin. 
Now,  if  the  witness  had  given  such  a  bone  to 
the  prisoner  on  the  afkenioon  of  that  day,  do  you 
think  she  would  have  answered  me  in  the  way 
she  did  ?  This  is  the  evidence  which  we  offer  in 
proof  of  the  prisoner's  guilt ;  and  we  now  sub- 
mit the  case  (so  fetr  as  we  are  concerned)  to  you 
for  a  decision." 

Fred  had  been  growing  more  and  more  ner- 
vous every  moment,  while  Will  was  speaking. 
All  the  fine  speech  which  he  had  written,  and 
learned  by  heart,  was  slipping  from  his  mind ; 
the  fingers  which  held  bis  pen  trembled  visibly, 
and  he  was  as  pale  as  death  witli  excitement. 
But  the  moment  he  stopped  speaking,  he  rose 
and  faced  the  jury,  eager  for  his  defense.  All 
his  lost  color  returned,  his  wavy  black  hair  was 
tossed  to  the  wind,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  like  dia- 
monds. The  moment  he  rose  the  dog  sprang  to 
his  feet.     Then  Fred  commenced  his  plea. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  he,  "  I  think 
you  yourselves  will  confess  it  is  a  pitiful  case, 
where  one  is  presented  for  trial  who  can  say 
nothing  in  his  own  defense.  The  testimony 
against  the  prisoner  in  the  present  case  is,  I  con« 
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fesa,  very  strong.  Even  I,  who  have  known  him 
BO  long  and  so  well,  cannot  explain  how  it  all 
waa.  But  there  was  one  fact,  to  which  all  the 
witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  were  careful  not  to 
draw  your  attention,  which  was  this,  —  the  dog 
lay  on  the  dtx)r-step  waiting,  when  we  opened 
the  door.  This  is  not  like  a  thic£  I  cannot 
tell  who  took  the  meat,  or  why  my  faithful  friend 
did  not  watch  my  cnp,  as  I  bade  him.  Yet  I 
believe  him  innocent  of  the  charge  now  brought 
against  him.  How  can  I  doubt  one  who  has 
been  true  so  long  ?  When  he  first  came  to  me 
he  was  a  little  pup,  scarce  three  months  old; 
this  was  four  years  ago ;  and  every  night  since 
then  he  has  watched  beside  my  bed,  and  every 
morning  when  I  awoke  I  have  found  him  still 
watching.  He  has  gone  with  me  to  school  each 
day ;  and  when  school  whs  dismissed,  he  has  al- 
ways been  waiting  at  the  door.  I  have  taken 
him  to  market,  and  sent  him  home  alone,  to  carry 
the  meat  which  I  had  purchased  for  our  dinner ; 
and  he  has  never  touched  it,  but  brought  it  safely 
to  the  house.  Time  and  again  has  he  done  this, 
and  been  trusted  with  food  in  many  ways  beside. 
I  never  knew  him  to  disobey  me  when  told  to 
watch  my  cap,  until  the  other  day  ;  and  Tm  not 
going  to  douBt  him  now.  I  know  there  was  some 
good  reason  for  his  leaving  it.  Look  at  him, 
boys,**  said  he,  quite  forgetting  he  was  in  a  court- 
room. ^'  Does  he  look  like  a  oominou  dog,  —  a 
sneaking,  thievish  cur  ?  " 

All  eyes  were  involuntarily  turned  toward  the 
dog.  There  he  stood,  wagging  his  tail ;  his  soft 
brown  ears  falling  gracefully  on  either  side  of  hb 
head,  and  his  eager  eyeA  fixed  on  his  little  mas- 
ter, as  if  he  longed  to  hear  him  speak  the  word 
which  called  him  to  his  rescue.  There  was  ifot 
a  more  expressive  face  in  the  whole  crowd. 

'*  If  he  is  not  fnithfiil  to  my  command,  what 
binds  him  to  that  box  ?  he  wants  to  come  to  me, 
you  lee  he  wants  to  come.  There  is  no  chain 
about  his  neck ;  why  does  he  stay  ?  Is  it  not 
because  I  bade  him  ?  This  is  all  that  he  can  say 
in  his  own  defense;  and  you  will  say  this  is  no 
proof;  he  was  not  £Euthful  when  the  meat  tempted 
him  ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  judge  him  guilty, 
and  thrash  his  honest  back  for  a  thing  he  never 
did ;  and  I  siiall  stand  by  and  see  it  done,  and 
hold  my  peace,  because  I  promised  you ;  but 
I'll  not  believe  him  guilty,  because  I  cannot  He 
has  been  true  to  me,  and  Y\\  be  true  to  him.** 

Then  Fred  took  his  seat,  and  the  dog  lay 
down  with  a  low  howl,  as  if  he  said,  "  You  speak 
the  truth,  I  did  not  steal  the  meat ;  and  you'll 
bo  true  to  me,  and  I  to  you." 


Then  the  judge  arose,  and  asked  the  attorney 
for  the  defendant  if  he  had  anything  forther  to 
offer  in  defense  of  the  prisoner.  Fred  shook  his 
head,  but  did  not  look  up.  Things  had  taken 
such  a  serious  turn  that  most  every  one  wished 
that  there  had  been  nothing  done  about  it.  Nearly 
all  the  boys  were  saying  to  themselves,  "  111  not 
stay  to  see  him  thmshed,"  when  Mr.  Raymond 
arose,  and  asked  his  honor  the  judge  if  he  might 
be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words.  Having  gained 
permission,  he  took  his  place  on  the  wiinea 
stand.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  that  way,  won- 
dering what  he  would  have  to  say;  and  the 
court-yard  was  very  quiet  when  he  commenced 
his  remarks. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  he,   **  having 
something  to  say  which  I  think  will  help  you  in 
your  decision,  I  have  ventured  to  offer  my  testi- 
mony unasked  ;  hoping  it  will  give  you  as  much 
pleasure  to  acquit  the  prisoner  as  me  to  dear 
hun.     With  your  permission,  I  will  proceed  at 
once  to  make  my  statement     On  the  aflemoon 
of  Tuesday  last  between  the  hours  of  five  and 
six,  I  had  occasion  to  leave  my  store,  and  go  to 
the  house  for  a  moment     I  entered  at  the  front- 
door, but  passed  out  through  the  kitchen.     Upon 
entering  that  room  I  at  once  noticed  the  prisoner 
lying  upon  the  floor  beside  a  cap,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  meat  upon  the  table.     Little  dreaming 
of  the  trouble  I  was  about  to  cause,  I  went  to 
the   table ;  and  seeing  that  the   upper  slice  of 
steak  was  more  bone  than  meat,  threw  it  to  him. 
Buying,  '  Good  fellow !  you  shall  have  this  reward 
for  your  honesty.'     The  prisoner  sprang  to  hb 
feet  and  caught  it  in  bis  mouth ;  then,  taming, 
carried  it  to  where  he  was  lying  beude  the  cap, 
the  meat  dropping  blood  ail  the  waj.     When  I 
saw  the  blood,  I  bethought  me  of  Mary's  clean 
floor ;  and  raising  my  cane,  and  pointtug  to  the 
window,  sud,  ^Here,  leave  the  house,  air.'     He 
took  the  meat,  and  laying  it  at  my  feet,  lapped 
my  other  hand,  which  hung  at  mj  side,  as  if  to 
say,  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  thought  you  gave 
it  me.'      Here  was  another  spot  upon  the  floor. 
I  grew  desperate!  and,  stamping  my  foot  vid 
pointing  to  the  meat  said,  *  Pick  that  up.'     He 
took  it,  and  turned  toward  the  cap.     ^  Here,  not 
that  way,'  said  I,  going  before  him,  with  my  cane 
raised  in  my  hand.     Then  he  turned,  and  sprang 
th  though  the  window  with  the  meat  in  hia  moulh, 
as  one  of  the  witnesses  has  said." 

There  was  quite  a  commotion  when  Mr.  Ray- 
mond sat  down.  His  testimony  had  changed  the 
face  of  the  whole  matter.  Fred's  eyes  were  full 
of  tears,  and  he  did  not  raise  them,  although  he 
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knew  several  of  his  friends  were  trying  hard  to 
get  his  atteotioD.  As  soon  as  order  had  been 
restored,  the  judge  arose  to  give  his  final  charge 
to  the  jury.  He  said  it  seemed  to  him  that 
there  was  little  left  for  him  to  say.  No  one  pres- 
ent could  doubt  the  truth  of  the  last  statement, 
coming,  as  it  did,  ft-om  a  penion  highly  esteemed 
by  all ;  and  if  his  testimony  was  true,  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  what  the  verdict  should  be.  How- 
ever, that  all  might  be  satisfied,  ho  called  upon 
the  sheriff  to  lead  out  the  jury. 

The  sheriff  approached,  extended  his  cane,  and 
they  passed  out.  But  they  soon  returned,  with 
the  verdict  of  **Not  Guilty."  Then  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clifford  asked  permission  to  say  a  few  words. 
The  boys  were  all  attention  when  he  rose,  for 
he  was  a  great  favorite  among  them. 

^  My  dear  young  friend-V  said  he,  "  I  am  not 
at  all  familiar  with  the  formalities  of  a  court- 
room ;  so,  if  you  do  not  object,  I  shall  address 
you,  not  as  his  honor  the  judge,  or  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  but  simply  as  boys,  —  the  only  title 
by  which  I  know  you.  I  feel  perfectly  at  home 
when  I  speak  to  boys,  for  I  was  once  a  boy  my- 
self^ you  know,  and  I  think  I  understand  them 
pretty  well.  So  then,  in  the  first  place,  my  boys, 
I  would  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  of  this  after- 
noon's entertainment.  I  think  that  I  have  en- 
joyed it  as  much  as  any  one  present.  You  have 
carried  on  your  trial  in  a  right  good  spirit ;  there 
have  been  no  hard  words,  or  feelings  either  (I 
think),  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  in  this  your 
superiors  in  age  and  worldly  wisdom  would  do 
well  to  imitate  you.  It  occurred  to  me,  while 
listening  to  the  trial  and  its  final  result,  that 
there  is  a  lesson  for  us  all  to  learn  from  what  we 
have  heard  this  afkemcwn,  which  is  this,  —  Right 
is  Might,  and  Truth  triumphs  in  the  end.  And 
to    you,  my   little  friend,'*  said    he,  turning  to 


Fred,  "  I  have  a  word  to  say.  May  you  ever 
prove  as  faithful  to  your  friends,  when  under  a 
cloud,  as  you  have  shown  yourself  this  after- 
noon ;  and  if  you  are,  be  sure  you  will  have 
your  reward.  Yes,  boys,  one  and  all,  be  true  to 
your  friends ;  and  they,  as  a  rule,  wUl  be  true  to 
you.  There  are  some  exceptions,  I  know;  I 
grieve  to' say  it,  but  it  is  a  fact  I  can't  deny.  If 
this  trial  should  be  sent  to  one  of  you ;  if,  among 
the  number  of  those  whom  you  have  loved  and 
trusted,  one  should  prove  false,  do  not  grow  dis- 
trustful, and  doubt  them  all.  Be  true  to  your 
motto :  still  Love  and  Trnst  You  will  find 
many  noble  hearts  during  your  life's  journey,  al- 
though I  know  there  is  many  a  Judas  still  living 
on  the  earth." 

This  was  all  he  said,  for  he  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  a  restless  boy,  and  they  had  been  still  a 
long  time.  Then  the  court  adjourned.  Fred 
was  congratulated,  I  can  assure  you,  and  the  dog 
was  decidedly  the  Lion  of  the  day.  The  boys 
were  so  much  engaged  with  Fred  and  his  dog, 
that  they  did  not  notice  what  was  going  on  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  yard.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wentworth,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  two  cooks  and  some  others 
present,  had  cleared  the  judge's  stand,  spreading 
it  with  a  fair  white  cloth  ;  and  were  now  bu?ily 
employed  loading  it  with  a  bountiful  repast 
When  all  was  ready,  the  boys  seated  themselves 
in  little  groups  upon  the  grass;  and  for  some 
time  were  quite  as  earnest  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion now  before  them  as  the  one  they  had  just 
disposed  of. 

When  they  had  talked,  laughed,  and  eaten  to 
their  hearts'  content,  they  separated,  all  agreeing 
that  they  had  spent  a  very  pleasant  aftenioon, 
and  that  the  trial  had  ended  much  better  than 
they  at  one  time  feared. 


GOOD-BY. 


I  HOPE  the  children  who  have  read  the  "  Riverside  " 
for  four  years  are  as  sorry  to  have  it  come  to  an  end 
as  I  am.  But  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  have  a 
good  thing  and  enjoy  it,  than  to  be  missing  things 
and  grieving  over  not  having  them.  You  have  had 
the  "  Riverside  "  for  four  years,  and  I  believe  you  have 
enjoyed  it,  for  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  boy  or  girl 
who  "hates  that  old  Magazine."  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  who  like  it  thoroughly,  and  many  ple^ 
ant  letters  from  old  and  young  make  me  believe  it, 
whether  I  want  to  or  not,  and  I  want  to.  Now  you 
will  never  have  a  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Riverside,"  so 
enjoy  the  four  I 


And  I  have  had  four  or  five  years  of  pleasure, 
editing  this  Magazine.  Nobody  can  take  those 
away  from  me.  I  have  made  friends  by  it  that  I 
hope  never  to  lose.  I  do  not  expect  to  edit  any 
more  magazines  for  young  people,  but  I  mean  to 
enjoy  the  recollection  of  the  days  when  I  edited  the 
**  Riverside,"  and  had  the  pleasure  every  month  of  see- 
ing its  bright  cover  fljing  away,  with  its  treasure  of 
story  and  verse  and  picture,  to  gladden  the  eyes  of 
children  whom  I  never  should  see.  If  the  Editor 
of  "  Scribner's  Monthly  "  and  my  grown  up  family 
are  as  good  friends  as  we  have  been,  nobody  could 
ask  more.  The  Editor. 
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The  Settle. 
THE   SETTLE. 


[Dooembar,  U| 


It  would  be  too  bad,  thinks  the  Magazine  Man,  to 
finish  the  "  Riverside  "  without  a  picture,  and  so  he 
has  chosen  one  by  the  same  artist  who  drew  the  first 
picture,  "  Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,"  and  as  there 
will  never  be  a  number  for  January,  1871,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  the  answer  here,  so  put  your  ears 
down  and  hear  the  whisper,  A 

'*  When  in  motion,  to  push  on  is  easy." 

There  are  a  good  many  riddles  which  the  Maga- 
zine Man  would  be  glad  to  put  in  this  last  number : 
they  are  in  his  pocket,  but  there  was  a  bushel  to  put 
into  th«  peck  measure  of  these  forty-eight  pages. 
Much  had  to  be  left  out,  and  now  there  only  remains 
space  to  give  a  few  with  their  answers,  and  the  an- 
swers to  the  enigmas  in  the  November  number. 

Anagrammatic  Enigmas.  —  1.  Circumnavigate.  2. 
William  S.  Stevens.  Double  acrostic  charade.-- 
Foundation.words  — Sun,day.  Crosswords— Sound, 
umbrella,  newsboy. 

SQUARE    WORDS. 

No.  1.  A  short  journey.  The  queen  of  flowers. 
Surrounded  by  water.     A  lord. 

No  2.  Without  end.  A  notion.  Geanly.  An 
entrance. 

No.  8.  Vsn  of  a  fence.  Hebrew  for  father.  A 
bird.      A  Scotch  gh-L 

No.  4.  A  femaie  name.  Higher.  Olfactories. 
AIL     Peevish. 


in  Picture. 


AXSWRRS  TO  SgUAm   WORDS. 


No.  1. 

No.  2.             Na  3. 

Xa4. 

trip 

ring                 rail 

hsA 

rose 

idea                 abba 

ibm 

isle 

neat                  ibis 

me 

peer 

gate                 lass 
CHARADE. 

ereat 

tOlT 
ILS-B. 

See  little  Polly,  dear  little  girl, 

Tnidging  to  school  by  the  hedgerow  green ; 
Sudden  she  lifts  blue  ribbon  and  cari 

From  mjjir^t,  for  ripples  behind  the  screen; 
Such  a  musical,  chattering  bird-song  sweet. 

She  parts  the  green  branchlets,  peeps  slyly  be- 
tween, — 
There  is  my  second,  o'erflowing  with  life, 

'^  As  noisy,"  she  thinks,  ''  as  the  children  aie;* 
Though  whether  with  play,  or  a  hungry  strife, 

She  scarce  can  tell ;  but  her  face  doth  wear 
My  whole  expressed,  as  she  whispers  her^el^ 

**  Nobody  else  must  know  they  are  there."  Zamil 

•  Answer  to  Charade,  —  Ear-nesL 

CALEm)AR  FOR  DECEMBER. 
Saturday,  .81.      The   ''Biverride   M^g^yliM*   fer 
Young  People,"  died,  1870. 
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Advertising. 

A  Rook  of  12?  closely  printed  pages,  lately  issued,  contains 
a  list  of  the  best  American  Advertising  Mediums,  giving  the 
names,  circulations,  and  full  particulars  concerning  the  lead- 
inpf  Daily  and  Weekly  Political  and  family  Newspapers,  to- 
j^et^r  with  all  those  having  large  circulations,  published  in 
the  interest  of  Religion,  Agriculture,  Literature,  etc.,  etc. 
Every  Advertiser,  and  every  person  who  contemplates  becom- 
ing such,  will  find  this  book  of  great  value.  Mailed  free  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  QBOBQIl  P. 
AOWBIiL  ft  CO.,  Publishers,  No.  40  Park  Row,  New 
York. 

The  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  '*  Leader,"  in  its  issue  of  May  29, 1870, 
nays:  ♦'The  firm  of  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  which  issues  this 
interesting  and  valuable  book,  is  the  1ai>;est  and  best  Adver- 
tising Agency  in  the  United  States,  and  we  can  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  advertise 
their  business  scientifically  and  systematically  in  such  a 
WAX :  that  is,  so  to  secure  the  lurgest  amount  of  publicity  for 
the  least  expenditure  of  money." 

NORTH  MISSOURI  LANDS 

rOR   SALE 

BY   THB 

HANNIBAL  AND  ST.  JOSEPH 

RAILROAD    COMPANY. 


About  130,000  Aores  of  the  Finest  Farming  and 
GIraainff  Land  in  the  United  States,  for  sale  at  low  prices 
and  on  very  easy  terms;  thus  enabling  an  industrious  man 
with  small  capital  to  pay  for  his  land  with  money  earned  from 
it. 

Missouri  is  not  too  far  West  to  be  at  a  great  distance  from 
markets;  its  Railroad  facilities  are  great  and  constantly  in- 
creasing: the  climate  is  splendid,  and  good  crops  are  almost 
a  certainty;  while  the  numerous  thriving  towns  and  cities 
springing  up  on  every  hand  attest  beyond  doubt  that  the 
blight  of  slaven-  has  been  eflfectnally  dissipated,  and  that 
Kastem  men  and  Eastern  capital  are  doing  their  perfect  work. 

OUB  LANDS  DEFY  COMPETITION. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  Circulars  and  Sectional  Maps,  in- 
closing 30  cents,  and  sta'ing  what  paper  you  saw  this  in,  to 
SDWABD  WHiDEB, 
Land  Commissioner,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Thompson's  Patent  Sleeping:  Collar, 

For  Betaiiiing  Bedclothes  over  Ohildren. 

Allows  perfect  freedom  of  movement.  EfecluaUy  tecuret 
the  bedclothes.  Applied  in  a  moment,  and  requires  no  further 
trouble. 

[From  M  s.  Stowe's  "  Hearth  and  Home,"  Aug.  14.] 

"  A  simple  and  eflectire  contriranoe  for  keepiOK  the  bedclothes  on 
ehildren  who  kick  in  their  sleep.  Parents  who  find  that  their  chil- 
dren are  constantly  taking  cold  because  they  throw  the  corerlng  off, 
ean  surely  afford  to  tnrest  a  dollar  in  an  article  which  obviates  this 
difllcolty.'* 

Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

THOMPSON  BB08.,  89  Park  Bow,  K.  Y. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

HUmiAT  &  LANHAirS 

FLORIDA  WATER-   - 


The  most  lasting,  agreeable ,  and 
refreshing  of  aH  perfumes  for  use  on 
the  Handkerchief,  at  the  Toilet,  and 
in  the  Bath.  For  sale  by  aU  Drug" 
gists  and  Perfumers. 

Wu  BAKER  A  GO.''S 

FRENCH  VANILLA 

CHOCOLATE 

Is  wuranted  equal  in  Delloaoy  and  Tlmvot  to  th«  gennina 
Paris  Chocolate. 

ABE  TOUB  GBOOBB  VOB 


Paris  Exposition 

CHOCOLATE. 

For  Sale  by  First-OUM  Sealers 
JBrenrwhere. 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 
217  FUIiTON  ST  ,  NBW  70BK» 

FSOHUBJIFIDB   AND    OO.'S  (of  San  Frandaoo) 
•  FUBB  OAIiIFOBNIA  BHANBlT. 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  recommend  this 
Brandy  to  my  medical  brethren  as  a  Fore  Wine  Brandy, 
flree  from  all  adalterations  and  substitutions  of  other  spirits  or 
flavorings.  CHAS.  T.  JACKSON,  Sute  Assayer  for  Massa- 
chusetts. 

BXaSTBY  a.  SCHMIDT  A  CO., 
38  Beaver  St.,  New  Tork,  Sole  Sastem  Acente. 


$250 


a  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies. 
Don*t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  firee. 
Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Biattleboro,  Vt 


FOB  FAMILY  USID.  —  Apple-Parer,  Corer,  and  Slicer 
Price  $2.00.    Made  by  D.  H.  Whittemore,  Worcester,  Ma«w. 
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THE    LITTLE    CORPORAL 


MAGAZINE. 


ILFBED  L  UWELL,  Elitor. 


EULT  EUHTDI^TOI  ULLEB,  inooi«to  Wm 


ss.A.Trxis-cTz.x.'sr    ix^x^xTB'ritJi.'rsis. 


GREATLY   ENLARGED   AND   IlffPROVED   FOR   1871. 


ENTIRELY    GRIQINAL    AND     FIR^T    CLASS. 


THX  IiITTIiB  OOBFORAIi  Magmsine,  dariiur  its  whole  life,  —  now  over  frre  years,  —  has  been  enpecially  disdB- 
goished  for  its  Purity,  Vigor,  Okiginality,  and  Yivacitt.  Its  intrinsic  merits  tiave  won  for  it  the  largest  cirrala^i 
ever  enjoyed  by  any  Juvenile  Ma^zine  ever  published  in  the  world.  It  has  lately  been  ccpatlv  enlargred  and  improved;  the 
pages  have  been  made  smaller  and  increased  m  number.  With  the  new  year  the'Maf^aaiWwifl  be  further  enlai^d,  by  a^ 
ing  more  pages. 

Each  number  will  contain  full-page  and  other  original  Illustrations  from  the  best  artists  in  this  country. 

The  Littlk  Corporal's  writers  are  unsurpassed  for  freshness,  life,  and  vigor,  or  for  purity  of  thought  and  style.  Tht 
Magaxine  has  no  superior  in  any  countr>'.  It  does  not  fear  to  live  up  to  its  beautiful  motto,  "  Fighting  against  Wrone,  tai 
fbr  the  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful ;  **  seeking  not  only  to  entertain  its  readers,  but  to  make  them  nobler  and  bet- 
tar.  While  doing  this,  it  seeks  to  throw  around  evervthing  a  charm  of  freshness  and  light  that  wins  the  hearts  of  both  oM  mt 
young. 

OBEAT  HfDITOEMEITS  are  ofBrnd  to  thoie  who  will  raise  Olnbe,  both  in  casli  oommissiont  and  is 

BEAUTIFUL  PREMIUMS  FOR  CLUBS, 


TWO  MONTHS  FREE. 


The  NOVEMBER  and  DECEMBER  KXJX- 
BERS  OF  1870  are  sent  FREE  to  mH  NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS  for  1871  whose  names  aitf 
money  are  sent  in  before  the  close  of  1 


WOW  IB  TUB  TIMB  TO  8UB8CRIBB, 


ONB  BOLLAB  AVB  A  HAlsF  A   TBAJg, 


$1.50  A  TEAR.      SIX  COPIES  FOR  $7.60,     15  CENTS  PER  SINGLE  COPT. 
A  SAMPLE  COPT  will  be  sent  frM  to  any  one  who  will  promise  to  TRT  AND  RAISE  A  CLUB. 
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stamped  below. 
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